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CHAPTER  XXI.      WORTHLESS  PAPERS. 

Elva  walked  upstairs  as  if  she  were 

treading  upon  golden  clouds  which  were 

wafting  her  to  heaven.    The  dressing-bell 

had  just  rung  as  Dr.  Pink  entered,  and  the 

happy  girl  fled.    Her  first  thought  was  for 

Andes,  whom  she  found  sitting  by  the 

window  of  her  room.    There  was  no  moon, 

only  darkness  in  the  sky,  and  a  few  stars 

aammg  between  gathering  clouds. 

Elva  went  and  threw  herself  on  the 
ground  beside  her,  and  for  once  did  not 
notice  anything  in  her  sister's  face. 

11  Amice,  darling,  kiss  me,  wish  me  joy. 
It  has  all  come  upon  me  to-day;  before 
t  was  always  hesitating.  I  did  not  know 
if  I  cared  enough,  or  if  I  could  believe 
enough  in  him;  but  it  is  so  different  now. 
You  should  have  seen  him  this  afternoon ; 
never  one  thought  of  himself.  Amice,  I 
saw  then  what  a  silly  thing  I  had  been  to 
have  had  any  doubt  about  him.  Amice, 
Amice,  this  is  life,  this  is  happiness,  if  only 
I  could  hope  you  would  some  day  have  the 
same." 

Amice  took  both  her  aster's  hands  and 
gazed  into  her  face ;  the  large,  })lue  eyes 
had  a  strange,  far-away  expression  that 
suddenly  startled  even  Elva,  who  was  used 
to  Amice's  curious  ways. 

11  Amice,  what  is  it  ?  Why  are  you  so 
grave,  so  sad  to-night,  when  I  am,  oh !  so 
nappy i  that  I  can't  find  words  for  it?  I 
suppose  papa  will  go  and  help  him  ?  I 
wuh  I  might.    I  can't  bear  the  idea  that 


they  will  hurt  him.  I  never  knew  what 
love  meant  before.  When  it  comes,  dear 
Amice,  there  is  no  mistaking  it.  But  even 
now  I  feel  so  miserable  at  the  idea ;  he 
might  have  been  killed,  and  then  I  should 
never  have  realised  my  loss.  Isn't  it 
foolish  of  me  ? " 

"Do  you  love  him  very  much?"  said 
Amice,  at  last.  "I  knew  that  would 
come.  If  he  were  quite  worthy  of  you, 
then  I  should  be  happier." 

"  Quite  worthy  of  me.  Now,  you  dear, 
gloomy  child,  don't  utter  such  stupid 
fancies.  But  you  did  not  see  him  as  I 
did.  If  he  had  not  been  ordered  off,  he 
would  have  stayed  to  help  the  last  poor 
unfortunate  sufferer.  Oh,  I  wonder  how 
he  ever  got  out?  How  horridly  unfeeling 
one  is  when  one  is  happy  oneself.  Fancy, 
Amice,  Walter  Akister  was  there;  that 
was  the  only  thing  I  did  not  like.  I  really 
think  he  must  have  the  evil  eye ;  he  looked 
so  angry  when  he  saw  me  coming  towards 
HoeL  I  am  glad  Hoel  is  my  first,  my 
only  love.  I  have  never  cared  a  bit  about 
any  one  else,  have  II  I  wonder  if  we 
shall  quarrel  ?  If  we  do,  I  know  I  shall 
give  in ;  and  yet  that's  quite  unlike  me. 
Amice,  I  never  knew  before  that  love  does 
change  one  entirely ;  it  makes  one's  whole 
character  different.     How  strange ! " 

"Is  papa  glad?"  asked  Amice,  laying 
her  head  on  her  sister's  shoulder.  "  Dear 
Elva,  I  made  him  angry  this  afternoon — 
really  angry.    See ! " 

Amice  drew  up  her  sleeve  a  little,  and 
showed  a  little  red  mark.  Elva  looked  at 
it,  and  felt  strangely  afraid  that  her  sister 
really  was  not  quite  like  other  people. 

"Amice,  what  are  you  saying?  What 
nonsense.  Papa  never  in  all  his  life  was 
rough  to  any  one,  and  least  of  all  to  one 
of  us!" 
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Amice  hastily  pulled  down  her  sleeve 
again,  and  was  silent;  and  Elva  thought 
it  wiser  to  take  no  more  notice  of  the 
incident. 

"I  wish — I  were  already  Hoel's  wife," 
she  said,  "  because  then  I  could  do  all  his 
writing  for  him.  Now,  I  do  hope  he  will 
stay  here  till  he  is  well.  I  must  dress. 
What  colour  does  he  care  most  about? 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  There's  a 
carriage  driven  up.  Oh  dear !  it's  the 
Squire  and  his  wife ;  it  is  merely  curiosity 
that  has  brought  them.  Symee,  quick  1 
Let  me  put  on  my  velvet  gown.  I  must 
go  and  receive  them.  Mamma  is  upstairs ; 
and  you  look  like  a  ghost,  Amice." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Elva  hastened  to 
receive  the  Eagle  Bennisont,  who,  having 
heard  of  the  accident,  and  garbled  accounts 
about  Mr.  Fenner,  came  at  once  to  see  if 
they  could  help.  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison 
alternately  smiled  and  looked  pathetically 
grave. 

"  My  sweet  child.  Yes,  we  have  heard ; 
so  sad.  Poor  Mr.  Fenner  1  and  I 
fancied " 

Elva  was  not  going  to  live  through  a 
string  of  innuendoes.  She  boldly  spoke  out 
after  the  Squire  had  added : 

"Does  Dr.  Pink  think  there  is  any 
hopel" 

"Oh  dear,  whatever  have  you  heard) 
Not  the  truth,  certainly.  Mr.  Fenner  was 
coming  to  stay  here  for  the  Sunday " 

"  As  he  had  done  several  times  already," 
smiled  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison. 

"  Yes,  and  he  was  in  the  train  that  met 
with  the  accident,  but  he  was  not  hurt  at 
all  Only  when  he  was  doing  wonders 
towards  rescuing  the  poor  people  who 
were  many  of  them  jammed  in,  some  debris 
fell  on  him,  and  his  arm  was  broken;  but 
it  is  nothing  serious,  only,  of  course,  very 
inconvenient." 

"Really,  is  that  so;  but,  perhaps,  he 
won't  mind  much  being  an  invalid  in 
this  charming  society/'  said  Mrs.  Eagle 
Bennison. 

"  I  hope  he  won't,  considering  we  are 
engaged  to  each  other,"  said  Elva,  quickly, 
and  very  decidedly. 

"  My  dear  child !  How  very  interesting ! 
Well,  really — —  John,  do  you  hear? 
Do  wish  your  favourite  joy.  Now,  darling, 
I  must  kiss  you.  Such  a  talented  young 
man  1  I  feel  it  is  all  my  doing.  You  met 
him  first  the  evening  of  the  dinner-party  at 
our  house." 

"And  your  father,  what  does  he 
think  ? "  asked  the  Squire,  kindly. 


"Papa  is  not  likely  to  object  to  my 
choice ;  and,  besides,  everybody  likes  ana 
admires  Mr.  Fenner.    I  think  I  am " 

No,  Elva  would  say  no  more;  Mrs. 
Eagle  Bennison  was  such  a  gossip. 

"Well,  really,  now,  won't  George  be 
interested!  He  made  me  believe  that  a 
certain  Walter  Akister  was  to  be  the 
lucky  man.  Even  the  accident  quite 
pales  in  interest  when  compared  with  such 
a  romantic  ending  to  it.  I  wish  I  had 
known  sooner.  We  had  a  meeting  of  the 
T.A.P.S.,  and  our  committee  would  have 
been  so  much  interested.  Dear  Miss 
Heaton  was  only  to-day  speaking  to  me 
against  matrimony.  She  says  clergy 
oughtn't  to  marry ;  but,  of  course,  critics — 
that  is  quite  another  thing.  Don't  begin 
to  write  stories,  though,  Elva  dear;  for 
your  husband  will  be  bound  to  praise  you 
against  his  will." 

Elva  blushed,  and  thought  Mrs.  Eagle 
Bennison  more  odious  than  ever  before; 
but  happily,  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Kestell 
himself  entered  the  room.  He  looked  as 
pale  and  agitated  as  if  he  himself  had 
witnessed  the  accident. 

"So  your  guest  is  not  killed,"  said  the 
Squire.  "  Really,  how  stories  get  exagge- 
rated 1  Guthrie  declared  there  was  not  a 
word  true,  and  would  not  trouble  himself 
to  accompany  us,  so  he  has  missed  quite  a 
startling  piece  of  news  1 " 

"Yes,  my  dear  Mr.  Kestell,  let  me  wish 
you  every  happiness  for  this  dear  child. 
Little  sly  puss,  not  to  tell  us  before  1 " 

"  Papa,  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  means  that 
she  is  very  much  surprised  that  such  a 
famous  man  is  engaged  to  such  a  very 
unknown  'person  as  your  daughter  1  What 
does  Dr.  Pink  say  1 " 

Mr.  Kestell  received  the  congratulation 
with  his  usual  courtly  politeness.  He  even 
looked  much  gratified  as  he  placed  his 
hand  on  his  daughter's  shoulder. 

"  The  young  ones  soon  forsake  the  nest, 
nowadays,  Mr.  Bennison ;  but  I  only  wish 
to  consult  their  happiness.  I  have  long 
ago  decided  it  is  best  to  give  in  to  their 
fads  and  fancies." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  good  father !  and  so 
there  is  no  anxiety  about  your  patient  1 " 

Dr.  Pink  now  entered  and  answered  for 
Mr.  Kestell. 

"None  at  all;  but  I  have  sent  him  to 
bed.  To-morrow,  he  can  do  as  he  likes. 
The  splints  must  not  be  moved;  but  at 
bis  age  it  will  be  but  a  short  affair." 

The  accident  was  of  course  rehearsed, 
and  then  Elva  asked  the  doctor : 
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•■  Was  that  poor  man  hurt  when  he  was 
at  but  extricated  i" 

"No,  not  over  mnch ;  bat  he'll  be  laid 
up  at  Greystone  for  some  time.  There  is  a 
rib  broken;  bat  I  hope  that  is  all.  A 
marvellous  escape  1  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Kestell,  when  asked  about  his  whereabouts 
the  man  gave  the  name  of  Joe  Button,  and 
said  he  was  on  his  way  to  see  you." 
"Joe  Button  1 "  said  Mr.  Kestell,  slowly. 
"  Yea,  that  was  his  name.  He's  gone  to 
•The  Three  Feathers.'  I  told  him  I  would 
ask  you  what  you  knew  of  him" 

"Ah,  yes;  thank  you.  I'm  afraid  the 
poor  fellow  must  be  hard  up  for  cash  if  he 
came  to  see  me.  He  was  once  employed 
by  me  in — in  the  North.  Thank  you;  I 
wUl  go  and  see  him." 

"  Well,  don't  let  him  sponge  upon  you," 
laughed  Dr.  Pink ;  "  the  Company  is  bound 
to  pay  the  doctors'  bills  of  these  poor 
people.  Now  I  must  go  back.  I  expect  I 
shall  be  up  all  night ;  but  I'm  glad  your 
patient  will  cause  you  no  anxiety.  A  very 
simple  case  indeed." 

Mr.  Kestell  followed  the  doctor  to  the 
door,  and  the  Eagle  Bennisons  soon  took 
their  leave,  the  Squire  saying  that  he  should 
drive  on  to  Greystone,  and  see  if  he  could 
be  of  any  service  to  any  of  the  sufferers. 
Left  to  his  own  devices,  the  Squire  was  as 
tender-hearted  as  a  woman;  but  he  had 
las  spouse  to  reckon  with. 

"Good-bye,  dear  Elva,"  said  this  lady; 

"come  and  tell  me  all  about  it  to-morrow. 

I  do  love  young  people,  you  know;  and  an 

engagement  is  quite  an  excitement  in  poor 

out-of-the-way  Raahbrook.^ 

Everything  was  disorganised  to-day ;  for 
when  dinner  was  announced,  Amice  sent 
down  word  that  she  would  stay  up  with 
her  mother,  who  wanted  to  hear  about  the 
accident.  Elva  was  restless  and  excited, 
and  Mr.  Kestell  rather  silent  till  the 
servants  left  the  room.  Then  father  and 
daughter  were  once  more  alone. 

44  Dear  old  dad,  I  suppose  I  have  given 
in  now,  and  I  thought  once  I  never  should. 
I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  stay  here  some 
time.  Papa,  say  you  like  him  very,  very 
much,  or  we  shall  disagree." 

How  different  this  daughter"  was  from 
{he  other,  thought  Mr.  Kestell,  as  he 
looked  up  with  rather  a  sad  smile. 

"  Would  anything  or  anybody  turn  you 
against  your  old  father,  Elva  1 " 

"  No,"  she  answered  with  flashing  eyes, 
"of  course  not.  Not  even  Hoell  But 
you  do  like  him  1 " 

M  Of  course;    Don't  imagine  anything  to 


the  contrary,  my  dear  1  By  the  way,  I 
looked  in  just  now,  and  Fenner  was  going 
off  to  sleep.  Jones  quite  enjoys  an  in- 
valid he  tells  me." 

"I  have  always  wanted  you  to  have 
a  son,  papa;  and  now  you  will  really 
have  one." 

"One  who  wants  to  rob  me  of  a 
daughter ! " 

"Not  really;  we  shall  be  here  often, 
very  often;  we  shall  always  be  running 
down.  I  hate  London,  you  know.  Oh, 
I  am  a  country  bird,  and  shall  never  be 
a  town  sparrow;  but  I  shall  be  a  help  to 
him,  for,  after  all,  you  know,  papa,  women 
do  see  things  rather  all  round,  or  else  they 
see  one  side  very  clearly,  and  either  of 
these  things  is  useful  to  the  lords  of 
creation,  who  take  such  a  time  to  turn 
round  on  their  own  axis  1 " 

"  You  impudent  girl  1  Tou  must  go  to 
bed  early,  and  rest  after  such  a  day.  I 
think  I  shall  order  the  carriage  and  go  to 
Greystone.  The  Squire  shames  me  into 
action." 

"  Tou,  papa !  At  this  time  of  night ; 
why,  it  is  past  eight  o'clock." 

"Yes;  but  this  Joe  Button  may  be 
penniless.  He  used  to  work  for  me,  and 
I  pensioned  him;  but  I  fear  he  drinks 
all  the  money  before  he  gets  it  Poor 
wretch!" 

"The  fellow]  ought  not  to  have  been 
coming  down  to  beg  of  you,  papa,  when 
you  are  so  kind.    You  spoil  everybody." 

"  So  that  you  are  happy,  darling,  nothing 
matters." 

"Papa,  you  are  always  good  to  me. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  how  I  can  leave  you. 
It  seems  as  if  I  couldn't  realise  that  part." 

There  was  a  sob  in  Elva's  voice. 

"No,  no,  not  more  good  than  you 
deserve.  You,  at  least,  have  never  given 
me  anxiety." 

The  emphasis  on  "  you"  made  Elva  sud- 
denly recall  Amice's  words.  One  glance 
at  her  father's  face  made  her  feel  sure  he 
could  not  be  harsh.  But  she  would  make 
herself  certain  of  the  fact 

"Papa,  whatsis  the  matter  with  dear 
old  Amice  just  now  1  She  has  such  queer 
fancies.  Actually,  she  says  you  are  angry 
with  her,  and  believes  you  made  a  mark 
on  her  arm  1" 

Elva  laughed  to  hide  a  feeling  of  shame 
she  had  at  even  mentioning  such  a  thing. 

"No,  it  must  be  fancy.  Don't  believe 
anything  she  tells  you.  I,  have  myself 
noticed  how  curiously  fanciful  she  is;  it 
rather  distresses  me ;  in  fact,  if  it  could  be 
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managed,  Amice  ought  to  go  away  for 
change  of  air." 

Elva  was  relieved,  and  yet  also  perplexed 
and  distressed  for  her  sister's  sake.  She 
had  seen  the  mark.  Then  who  had  made  it} 

"That  would  be  no  use;  she  would 
never  leave  home  without  me." 

"Then  could  you  not,  both  of  you,  go 
away  a  little,  and  take  Symee  with  you  t " 

"  Oh,  papa !  not  now  of  course — oh  no. 
Don't  take  any  notice  of  Amice ;  she  is  so 
horribly  shy  sometimes,  even  of  you.11 

"Very  well;  I  only  suggested  it;  I 
don't  know  why.  Of  course  you  could 
not  leave  home  just  now,  and  the  winter 
is  coming  on.  We  must  try  in  the  spring, 
before  your  wedding,  to  go  to  Paris.  But 
what  will  Fenner  say  1  He  may  want  you 
at  Christmas,  perhaps.  A  little  Christmas 
gift.  Well,  well,  we  shall  see  No,  every- 
thing must  co  on  as  usuaL" 

Elva  had  lost  herself  in  a  dream  of  hap- 
piness, and  did  not  notice  her  father's 
changing  mood.  Nothing  was  really  as 
usual  to-day. 

When  she  rose  to  go,  her  father  kissed 
her  and  bade  her  good  night. 

"  Go  to  bed,  child.  I  shall  go  upstairs 
and  see  your  mother,  and  then  drive  to 
Greystone.  Don't  tell  her  or  any  one ;  she 
is  so  easily  made  nervous.  I  shall  be  late, 
I  dare  say." 

Elva  put  her  arms  round  his  neck.  She 
was  nearly  as  tall  as  he  was,  and  she  could 
lay  her  cheek  near  to  his. 

"  Papa,  thank  you  a  hundred  times  for 
all  your  goodness  about  HoeL  You  did 
exactly  what  was  right ;  you  gave  me  time 
to  be  sure;  and  now  I  am  sure.  I  do 
believe  it  was  all  your  doing.  Say,  God 
bless  you." 

Mr.  Kestell  kissed  the  soft  cheek  in 
silence,  and  so  tender  and  long  was  the 
kiss  that  Elva  forgot  the  omission  of  the 
words,  for,  at  that  moment  Amice  opened 
the  door  and  said  that  Mrs.  Kestell  wanted 
to  see  Elva.  She  did  not  enter  the  room, 
and  Elva,  remembering  her  curious  ideas, 
went  hastily  away  with  her.  After  this, 
Mr.  Kestell  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  the 
carriage  to  come  round. 

"  Mr.  Fenner  sent  you  a  message,  Elva. 
He  begged  you  would  go  to  bed  early  and 
rest,  and  said  you  were  not  to  worry 
about  him,  as  he  felt  quite  comfortable," 
said  Amice. 

"  I-  won't  worry ;  why  should  II  I  am 
so  happy.  Now  I  will  go  and  tell  mother 
a  very  little  outline  of  the  whole  after- 
noon, and  then  go  to  bed." 


"I  will  sit  up  then,  in  case  anything  is 
wanted.  I  shall  tell  Jones  I  shall  be  in 
the  morning-room.  He  will  sit  up  with 
Mr.  Fenner." 

"  You  must  call  him  Hoel,  now,"  said 
Elva,  laughing;  and  then  the  happy  girl 
went  to  see  her  mother,  and  afterwards  to 
bed. 

Greystone  was  still  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment over  the  railway  accident ;  but  as  the 
night  was  dark,  it  was  chiefly  in  the  public- 
houses  that  the  common  people  discussed 
it.  At  "The  Three  Feathers,"  especially, 
the  topic  was  interesting,  as,  upstairs,  lay 
one  of  the  sufferers,  mien  Mr.  Kestell's 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  the  innkeeper 
felt  decidedly  elated,  and  came  forward 
with  alacrity  to  speak  to  the  gentleman. 
Every  one  knew  Kestell  of  Greystone's 
carriage ;  had  it  not  been  a  daily  sight 
these  many  years  past  1  Mr.  Kestell  him- 
self looked  rather  more  smiling  and  kind 
than  usual  when   he  enquired  after  the 


"  I  hear  a  certain  Joseph  Button  is  laid 
up  here.  Poor  man,  I  know  something  of 
him,  and  would  like  to  see  him  if  this  is 
possible.  Dr.  Pink  told  me  he  could  be 
found  here." 

"Yes,  sir;  will  you  walk  up,  sir?  A 
most  unfortunate  accident  They  say  there 
are  ten  in  Greystone  to-night  unable  to 
move ;  but  the  rest  have  gone  on  to  their 
friends.  The  man  you  speak  of  is  rather 
easier  now,  thank  you,  sir." 

11 1  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  Yes,  I 
will  see  him.    Did  he  have  any  luggage  t " 

"  Just  a  bag,  sir,  which  has  only  been 
brought  here  half  an  hour  ago.  Come  up 
the  private  stairs,  sir.  Betty,  show  Mr. 
Kestell  up  to  the  room  where  the  injured 
man  is." 

The  landlord  touched  his  forelock  and 
returned  to  the  bar,  leaving  Mr.  Kestell  to 
Betty,  his  wife.  Mr.  Kestell  walked  slowly 
up  the  steep  stairs,  for  "The  Three 
Feathers"  was  an  old  house.  Betty 
Stevens,  with  many  curtsies  and  much 
whispered  advice,  opened  the  door,  and 
ushered  Mr.  Kestell  into  the  sick  man's 
room. 

"Mr.  Button,  here's  a  kind  gentleman 
come  to  see  you.  The  doctor  said  he  wasn't 
to  speak  much,  sir ;  but  a  few  words  cheers 
a  body  up  wonderful,  I  think,  sir." 

Mr.  Kestell  took  no  heed  of  the  doctor's 
orders,  or,  at  all  events,  he  did  not 
apologise  further  than  by  saying : 

"I  merely  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to 
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the  invalid.      I  shall  not   detain I 

mean,  I  do  not  wish  to  tire  him." 

•'It's  Mr.  Kestell,"  said  Joe  Button, 
sot  being  able  to  do  more  than  torn  his 
head  round.  "  Well,  sir,  that  is  kind  of 
you;  but,  begging  your  pardon,  sir,  it's 

"  Mr.  Button,  don't  swear,  please.  I'm 
truly  sorry  to  see  you  in  this  difficulty. 
Why  did  you  leave  London  I " 

"  Well,  sir,  being  hard  up,  I  thought- 


You  see,  I  lately  talked  to  a  young  fellow, 
you  know,  called  Vicary,  and  he  said  as 
how  you  were  very  kind.  In  fact,  I've 
come  to  live  in  the  country." 

"Is  that  all)" 

"  Well,  yea,  sir.  I  thought  the  nearer  I 
could  be  to  you  the  better.  When  a  poor 
devil  has  been  a  gentleman,  as  you  might 
say,  why,  it's  rather  hard  for  him  to  find 
himself  near  cleared  out" 

IMr.  Kestell  took  a  sovereign  from  his 
pocket 

"The  Company  will  pay  all  your  ex- 
peases,  I  fancy;  but  take  this  for  the 
present" 

Joe  reached  out  his  right  hand  and 
took  it  It  was  one  of  his  left  ribs  that 
was  broken. 

"Don't  let  yourself  be  robbed,"  said  Mr. 
KestelL  Then,  correcting  himself,  he 
added:  "  I  only  mean— 6f  course — in  these 


"Don't  yoa  fear,  sir ;  I'm  sharp  enough. 
Besides,  my  property  won't  tempt  people. 
I  was  bringing  down  my  old  papers  to  show 
you,  sir,  and  see  if  you  could  not  do  some- 
thhiffior  me.  When  a  man's  been  in 
better  positions,  it's  hard  to  come  down 
to  being  as  I  am."  , 

"Through  your  own  fault,  Button, 
entirely  your  own  fault  I  found  you 
living  m  a  cottage,  paying  rent  to—  I 
forget  now  all  the  transactions ;  but  your 
father  sold  the  .land,  and  then  you  felt 
hurt  afterwards  that  you  did  not  know  it 
was  valuable." 

"It  was  my  father's  obstinacy,  sir.  I 
was  too  young  to  make  him  listen  to  me. 
I  said  often  that  I  fancied  it  might  be 
valuable,  but  he  was  never  for  doing  any- 
thing but  drink;  and  so,  being  rather 
short  of  funds,  he  sold  it  to  a 


^  "Land  changes  hands  very  quickly  at 
times.  You  never  saw  the  gentleman  who 
was  said  to  have  bought  it,  did  you, 
Button  1  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
asked  yoa  before;  if  I  have,  I  have 
forgotten  your  answer." 


The  landlady's  footsteps  were  heard  at 
this  moment,  and  she  coughed  a  little  to 
make  her  near  presence  known.  Joe 
Button  glanced  towards  the  door.  He 
wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Kestell  something  more 
than  about  long-past  transactions. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  remember  his  coming  once, 
I  think.  He  was  a  fine-looking  gentleman ; 
quite  young  and  handsome.  The  other 
day  I  was  reminded  of  him  by  seeing  some 
one  like  him.    Is  he  alive,  sir  f  " 

"  No.  I  told  you  before  he  was  dead ; 
but  when  I  came  into  the  property  I  did 
ail  I  could  for  yon,  Button,  feeling  sorry 
for  your  small  means ;  for,  had  you  been 
able  to  keep  your  land,  you  would  have 
been  well  off.  But  then,  again,  you  would 
never  have  had  capital  enough  to  work  it 
Ah  I  here  is  your  good  nurse;  I  must 

go." 

"Wait  a  minute,  sir;  yon  say  the 
Company  will  pay  up,  don't  you  % " 

Mr.  Kestell  smiled  at  the  landlady. 

"Don't  distress  yourself  about  that ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Stevens,  you  can 
apply  to  me  for  anything  that  is  necessary. 
Mind  you,  I  don't  mean  to  pay  for  your 
special  luxury,  Button.  It  would  be  bad 
for  you — very  bad.  It  might  lead  to  fever, 
and  I  know  not  what  other  complications. 
No  whiskey,  Button,  eh?  However, 
everything  in  reason  I  will  advance,  and 
trust  to  the  Company  to  repay  me." 

"Well,  sir*  I'm  sure  that  is  speaking 
handsome;  and  you  may  trust  me,  sir. 
We  care  for  our  good  name  more  than  for 
anything  else.  I  often  says  to  my  hus- 
band, I'd  rather  starve  than  serve  out 
drink  to  a  man  as  is  already  fuddled,  sir. 
No,  there's  no  one  as  can  say  our  house 
isn't  respectable;  cheerful  company,  and 
just  enough  liquor  to  help  a  poor  man's 
bread-and-eheeee  to  go  down  easy,  sir. 
That's  our  principles." 

"  Very  good,  very  good  principles,"  said 
Mr.  KesteU.  "By  the  way,  Button,  you 
said  you  had  some  papers  you  were  bring- 
ing for  my  inspection.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  take  them  now." 

Joe  Button  did  not  approve  of  this ;  but 
the  gold  sovereign  was  firmly  glued  to  his 
palm.  It  is  difficult  to  refuse  anything  to 
the  donor  of  gold. 

11  Well,  sir,  if  you'll  keep  them  safe  for 
me,  when  I  get  up  from  this  bed,  why, 
I'll  come  round  and  claim  them  again.  A 
man  likes  to  have  his  papers  to  show,  even 
if  they're  not  worth  much." 

"  Of  course,  Button.  Well,  I  think  you 
can  trust  me.    You  can  have  them  ail  back 
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town.  They  all  do  it,  so  there  is  no  unfair 
stealing  of  marches  the  one  on  the  other. 

With  an  example  such  as  the  above,  set 
by  the  people  who  are  in  the  full  stress 
and  hurry  of  getting  a  living,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  the  jaded  man  of  books  or 
business,  for  the  nonce  an  idler,  should 
become  very  idle  indeed.  He  will  care- 
fully time  his  daily  walk  so  as  never  to 
miss  being  on  the  pier  to  welcome  each 
arriving  steamboat  As  the  Staffa  or  the 
Skye  boat  comes  up,  he  can  wonder,  if  it 
be  outward  bound,  whether  there  is  a  big 
sea  on  outside,  and  cheerfully  speculate  as 
to  how  many  of  the  fortunate  sight-seers 
will  be  writhing  in  agony  before  the  next 
hour  shall  have  struck.  Then,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  a  dozen  yachts  may  put 
in,  and  he  can  inspect  the  burgees  of  these 
through  an  opera-glass  to  see  if  he  can 
determine  the  club  to  which  they  belong, 
and  wonder  whether  either  of  them  may 
belong  to  a  man  who  once  took  him  sailing 
in  a  three-ton  cutter  at  Erith. 

In  short,  all  the  "wonders  of  the  sea- 
shore "  may  be  enjoyed  at  Tobermory,  just 
as  thoroughly  as  at  Ramsgate  or  Bognor, 
with  this  additional  advantage,  that  the 
wonderer's  operations  will  never  be  inter- 
rupted by  nigger  minstrels,  or  Salvationists, 
or  itinerant  photographers,  or  suggestions 
as  to  the  eminent  fitness  of  the  day  for  a 
sail.  The  boats  available  are  few,  and  to 
secure  the  use  of  one  of  them,  a  certain 
amount  of  negotiation  is  necessary.  If 
Dugald,  at  one  end  of  the  quay,  be  inter- 
rogated as  to  whether  a  particular  one  may 
be  free  or  not,  he  will  yell  out  something 
in  Gaelic  to  Donald  at  the  other,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  colloquy  they  will  go  off 
together  and  fetch  a  "general  merchant" 
out  of  his  emporium,  and  with  the  arrival 
of  this  gentleman,  the  real  owner  of  the 
boat,  direct  business  may  begin,  and  the 
boat  eventually  be  secured  at  the  rate  of 
something  like  sixpence  per  hour. 

With  regard  to  the  music,  the  thrum  of 
the  harp  and  the  wheeze  of  the  concertina, 
discoursing,  from  the  deck  of  an  excursion 
steamer  at  the  pier,  the  latest  popular  airs, 
will  be  the  worst  infliction  of  the  vagrant 
musician  that  the  wonderer  is  likely  to  feel, 
and  it  only  lasts  five  minutes*  at  the  most 

Then,  again,  Mull  is  a  long  way  from 
London,  even  by  the  shortest  route,  and 
there  is  therefore  less  chance  that  he  will 
be  followed  up  by  any  of  the  people  he 
cordially  dislikes,  simply  because  he  sees 
them  every  day  of  his  life — or  for  some 
more  intelligible  reason. 


ON  THE  EMBANKMENT. 

When  people  start  at  night  from 
Charing  Gross  Station  for  Paris  or  the 
Continent  in  general,  they  are  mostly  too 
much  occupied  with  their  loose  baggage,  rugs, 
and  newspapers  to  notice  a  scene,  which,  for 
brilliance,splendour,andafairy-likeglamour, 
is  not  to  be  matched,  no,  not  in  any  of  the 
fair  and  famous  cities  to  which  they  may 
be  travelling.  If  the  night  should  be  dark, 
say  in  early  spring,  when  Parliament  is 
sitting  and  London's  gay  season  has  just 
commenced,  while  a  full  tide  brims  in  the 
river  from  bank  to  bank,  then,  as  the  train 
passes  from  the  steam,  and  fame,  and 
twinkling  lights  of  the  station,  and  begins 
to  rumble  over  the  big  railway  bridge,  the 
brilliant  show  opens  out  with  startling 
effect.  It  is  a  feast  of  lanterns,  you  would 
say,  watching  the  myriad  lights  that 
sparkle  in  every  direction,  in  a  thousand 
reflections  from  the  river;  in  brilliant 
lines  on  the  Embankment  and  bridges; 
gleaming  from  the  Towers  of  West- 
minster; moving  lights,  too,  flitting  to 
and  fro  continually  in  a  mazy,  bewilder- 
ing dance.  In  another  moment  the 
brilliant  scene  is  shut  out,  and  we  are 
rumbling  over  dark  house-tops,  and  peering 
over  into  dismal,  slummy  courts;  and 
when  we  cross  the  river  lower  down, 
towards  Cannon  Street,  its  aspect  is  alto- 
gether different.  There  axe  lights  still, 
but  of  a  quiet,  sober  kind ;  we  hear  the 
roar  of  traffic  over  London  Bridge,  and 
solemn  gleams  strike  upwards  from  the 
dark  waters  beneath. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  starting  for 
Paris  or  Borne  in  order  to  see  all  this. 
From  the  foot-bridge,  that  runs  alongside 
the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Bridge,  there 
is  a  sufficiently  good  view  of  the  river, 
although  spoilt  by  the  plaguy  girders  that 
intervene  between  Westminster  and  the 
spectator.  And  the  foot-bridge  suggests 
reminiscences  to  middle-aged  people. 
It  is  a  legacy  from  old  Hungerford.  That 
was  a  nice  bridge,  if  you  please,  for  a 
quiet  promenade.  There  was  a  halfpenny 
toll  that  kept  the  place  select,  as  far  as 
numbers  went ;  and  though,  like  the 
present  foot-bridge,  it  formed  a  con- 
venient short  cut  to  places  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  yet  it  led  to  such  a 
curious  slummy  labyrinth,  that  only  the  very 
knowing  ones  could  find  their  way  through 
it  And,  to  reach  Hungerford  Bridge,  you 
passed  through  Hungerford  Market 
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Alas,  poor  Hungerfordl  altogether  wiped 
out  and  demolished  by  railway  terminus 
and  Embankment  Not  even  the  name  of 
job  is  left  as  a  memorial  It  is  all 
Charing  Cross  now ;  and  a  moral  might  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstance,  were  not 
morals  a  little  out  of  fashion.  Charing 
Gross,  which  records  the  virtues  of  a  good 
Queen,  extends  and  blossoms  everywhere, 
down  here  by  the  river,  up  there  in  a  new 
avenue  towards  Oxford  Street,  while  Hun- 
gerford, a  name  associated  with  violence, 
crime,  and  waste,  has  perished  altogether. 

For  the  Hungerfords,  who  gave  their 
name  to  the  market  here,  were  certainly  a 
very  bad  lot,  and  their  fate  is  so  curiously 
intertwined  with  that  of  Hunger! ord  by 
Charing  Gross,  that  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  biow  a  little  about  them.    They  were 
an  ancient  fighting  family  to  begin  with, 
originally  of  that  pleasant,  fishy  town  of 
Hungerford,  which  stands  by  a  ford  on  the 
Eiver  Kennet     And  they  fought  with 
credit  and  distinction  in  the  French  wars, 
winning  great  ransoms  from  noble  prisoners 
taken  at  Grfcy  or  at  Poitiers,  and  building 
a  fine  castle  at  Farley  Hungerford,  in  Wilt- 
shire, with  the  spoil.    They  fought  valiantly 
also  for  the  House  of  Lancaster  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses ;  and  Lord  Hungerford 
was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  Earl  of 
"Richmond,  and  helped  to  win  the  Battle  of 
"BoiwoTtli  Field.    So  that,  with  the  victory 
their  came,  and  the  favour  of  their 


of 


Prince,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
they  would  have  risen  to  the  highest  dis- 
tinction. And  with  their  grand  country 
Chilean,  and  their  mansion  by  the  Thames, 
the  Hungerfords  ruffled  it  with  the  best, 
tiD  fate  set  a  tragic  mark  upon  them. 

Close  by  the  castle  of  the  Hungerfords 
lived,  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  a  worthy  man,  one 
John  Cotell,  something  in  the  way  of  a 
scrivener,  probably,  and  steward  or  man  of 
business  to  Sir  Edward  Hungerford ;  the 
latter  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  a  widower, 
with  a  grown-up  son.  CotelTs  wife,  Mistress 
Agnes,  was  young  and  fair,  unscrupulous 
enough  "with  her  charms  to  captivate  and 
enslave  the  elderly  Knight,  and  yet 
sufficiently  cold  and  calculating  to  preserve 
her  own  reputation.  But  to  be  Lady 
Hungerford,  and  the  mistress  of  castles 
and  manors,  and  all  the  rich  jewels,  and 
plate,  and  furniture  that  adorned  them, 
waa  temptation  too  great  for  resistance. 
Only  the  elderly  scrivener  was  in  the  way, 
and  Agnes  presently  suborned  two  sturdy 
yeomen  to  make  away  with  him.    It  was 


their  lord's  pleasure,  they  were  told,  and 
they  set  about  the  work  with  as  little  com- 

E"an  as  though  it  had  been  an  affair  of 
a  sheep  or  a  call  They  waylaid 
.  strangled  him  with  a  kerchief,  and 
cast  his  body  into  the  great  fireplace  of 
the  kitchen  of  Farley  Castle.  Some 
plausible  account  was  doubtless  given  of 
the  man's  disappearance.  "  He  had  gone 
abroad  on  his  lord's  business,  and  so 
died." 

Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck. 

Thus  might  Dame  Agnes  have  addressed 
her  noble  lover,  who  married  her,  anyhow, 
forthwith.  And  although  many  must  have 
known,. and  more  suspected,  that  a  foul 
deed  had  been  done,  yet  none  dared 
venture  to  speak  out  Little  more  than  a. 
year  elapsed,  and  the  Knight  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  illness.  Lady  Hungerford 
retained  her  empire  over  him  to  the  last. 
In  his  will,  made  shortly  before  his  death, 
he  bequeathed  her  everything  of  which  he 
died  possessed,  except  the  bare  lands  which 
his  son  inherited.  Lady  Hungerford,  after 
her  lord's  death,  hastened  to  London, 
proved  the  will,  and  entered  into  posses- 
sion of  all  die  rich  furniture,  jewels,  and 
belongings,  which  she  had  lost  herself  to 
gain.  Then  the  bolt  fell  upon  her.  The 
black  barge  from  the  Tower  was  in  waiting 
at  Hungerford  Stairs,  and  dainty  Dame 
Agnes  stepped  into  it  as  the  halbert- 
men  made  a  lane  for  her  to  pass. 

Justice,  slow  and  cumbrous  to  move, 
was  stern  and  inexorable  when  once  set 
in  motion ;  and  the  sequel  is  given  in  the 
chronicle  of  old  Stow.  "The  twentieth 
February,  1523,  the  Lady  Alice  Hunger- 
ford"— a  mistake,  her  real  name  w$s 
Agnes — "  a  Knight's  wife,  for  murdering 
her  husband  was  led  from  the  Tower  of 
London  to  Holborne,  and  there  put  in  a 
cart  with  one  of  her  servants,  and  so 
carried  to  Tiborne  and  both  hanged."  The 
second  accomplice  in«the  murder  of  Cotell 
was  hanged  a  few  months  after.  All  that 
Dame  Agnes  had  inherited  under  her 
husband's  will  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown ; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  her  stepson 
Walter,  who  was  "  squire  for  the  body " 
to  the  King,  had  influence  enough  to  obtain 
the  most  of  the  goods  and  chattels.  This 
Walter,  afterwards  Lord  Hungerford,  was 
such  a  desperate  scoundrel  that  we  might 
suspect  some  revengeful  plot  against  his 
stepmother ;  but  that  the  criminals  them- 
selves seem  never  to  have  disputed  the 
justice  of  their  doom. 

The  new  Lord  Hungerford  made  him- 
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•elf  a  byeword  and  reproach  for  hie 
horrible  way  of  life.  Two  of  his  wives 
came  to  untimely  ends  from  his  barbarous 
treatment,  the  third  lhred  to  denounce 
him,  and  to  bring  her  wrongs  before  the 
Privy  Council.  Three  or  four  years  she 
bad  been  shut  up  in  one  of  the  towers  of 
Farley  Castle.  Continual  attempts  were 
made  to  poison  her.  She  would  have  died 
of  starvation,  but  that  the  poor,  women  of 
the  country  round,  pitying  her  sad  lot, 
brought  her  food  at  night  "  for  the  love  of 
God."  At  last  my  noble  lord,  in  some  of 
his  diabolical  excesses,  got  within  the 
meshes  of  the  law,  was  clapped  in  the 
Tower,  and  was  presently  condemned  and 
beheaded.  He  suffered  on  the  same 
scaffold  as  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
Wolsey's  successor  in  King  Harry's  favour, 
who,  "passing  out  of  the  prison  down  the 
hill  within  the  Tower,  and  meeting  there 

Sthe  way  the  Lord  Hungerford,  going 
ewise  to  his  execution ;  and  perceiving 
him  to  be  all  heavy  and  dolefuJ,  cheered 
him  with  comfortable  words. " 

Heneeforth  the  Hungerfords  seem  to 
have  been  distinguished  rather  for  weak- 
ness than  wickedness,  till  the  days  of  the 
last  of  the  line,  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  who 
built  a  magnificent  house  on  the  site  of  the 
old  family  dwelling. by  the  River  Thames. 
Among  the  gay  and  greedy  courtiers  and 
dames  of  the  Restoration,  Sir  Edward 
speedily  made  away  with  his  paternal 
acres ;  a  wild,  foolish  fellow,  who  is  said 
to  have  once  given  five  hundred  guineas 
for  a  wig  to  cover  his  poor,  silly  pate. 
The  destruction  of  his  fine  house  by  fire 
one  night  in  1669  was  the  last  straw  that 
completed  his  ruin ;  and,  hoping  to  mend 
his  fortunes,  he  obtained  permission,  and 
afterwards  a  Royal  charter,  to  hold  a 
market  three  days  a  week  on  the  site  of 
his  house  snd  gardens. 

Tet  ill-luck  pursued  the  place,  and  the 
goodly  market,  although  well  situated  for 
its  purposes,  did  not  take.  It  soon  passed 
away  from  Sir  Edward's  control;  and, 
divested  of  every  scrap  of  his  once  vast 
possessions,  the  last  of  the  Hungerfords 
lived  to  a  good  old  age  as  a  poor  Knight 
of  Windsor. . 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  cannie  Sir 
Stephen  Fox  bought  the  market,  and 
thought  to  make  much  of  it,  but  were  dis- 
appointed. So  that  in  1735  Seymour 
writes  of  it :  "  Likely  to  have  taken  well, 
lying  so  convenient  for  gardeners,"  who 
brought  down  most  of  their  produce  by 
boat,  "but  being  balked  at  first,  turned  to 


little  account,  and  that  of  Covent  Garden 
hath  got  the  start."  And  kept  it,  too,  it 
may  be  added;  so  that  now  Covent 
Garden  is  first,  and  Hungerford  literally 
and  absolutely  nowhera  Tet  there  was  a 
fine  market-hall,  which  Wren  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  building ;  and  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  now  in  Bloomsbury, 
was  settled  in  the  upper  floor  for  more 
than  a  century.  And  there  were  com- 
modious stalls  below,  with  cellars,  and 
other  conveniences.  Yet  the  whole  had 
been  rebuilt  and  remodelled  by  Fowler, 
the  architect  of  Covent  Garden,  early  in 
the  present  century. 

There  was  a  pretty  steady  stream  of 
traffic,  too,  in  old  Hungerford  Market,  and 
it  assumed  something  of  the  air  of  a  little 
Billingsgate,  with  fish  shops,  and  a  show 
of  shrimps  and  winkles ;  though  no  fisher- 
boats,  as  far  as  we  know,  unloaded  their 
stores  at  Hungerford  Stairs.     It  was  a 

Slace  for  Devonshire  butter  and  dairy  pro- 
uce ;  and  the  light  and  toothsome  gauffre 
might  there  be  nad,  hot  from  the  honey- 
combed iron — and,  indeed,  may  still  be 
found,  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty 
railway  station.  Here,  too,  the  penny  ice 
took  its  first  developement 

On  Sundays,  in  summer,  when  steam- 
boats were  crammed  a*d  fiddle  and  harp 
were  twanging  merrily  on  board,  people 
would  pass  up  and  down  Hungerford 
Market  in  crowds,  and  street  preachers 
would  hold  forth  in  the  open  space,  where 
a  yellow  omnibus  or  two  was  always  to  be 
found  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the 
M  Mother  Redcap." 

But  here,  about  old  Hungerford,  the 
Embankment  has  taken  in  a  goodly  slice  of 
the  foreshore  of  the  river,  which,  at  low 
tides,  was  a  shining,  unsavoury  mudbank. 
And  here  we  have  the  Embankment  Gar- 
dens, pleasant  enough,  with  green  lawns, 
upon  which  the  London  sparrows  congre- 
gate in  delighted  flocks ;  with  flower-beds, 
and  a  plentiful  provision  of  seats  for  weary 
wayfarers.  Yet  would  the  gardens  be 
better  frequented  if  they  were  more  acces- 
sible from  the  Strand.  How  much  of  the 
river  bed  has  been  reclaimed  may  be 
realised  in  a  glance  at  the  fine  old  water- 
gate  that  once  formed  the  river  approach 
to  Buckingham  House.  It  stands  now 
high  and  dry,  and  forlornly  cut  off  from 
approach  on  either  side,  a  graceful,  florid 
archway,  weatherworn,  yet  comely  still, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  brilliant 
favourite  who  built  it  It  has  always  been 
known  as  York  Gate ;  for  the  site  was  the 
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town  house  of  the  Archbishop*  of  York, 
afar  Wolsey  lost  Whitehall,  and  had  had 
may  noted  tenants.  The  great  Lord  Bacon 
tv  born  here,  and  hoped  to  die  here ;  but 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  surrender  his 
interest  in  it  after  his  fall,  when  King 
James  got  hold  of  it  for  his  favourite 
Steenie,  who  rebuilt  the  place  in  great 
splendour.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  Black  Tom  of  his 
soldiers,  had  a  grant  of  the  house,  and  his 
daughter,  who,  as  a  child,  had  shared  her 
lather's  deeperate  ride  to  Hull,  lashed  to  a 
trooper  on  horseback,  restored  the  house, 
by  marriage,  to  the  second  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

The  Dnke,  who  was  nothing  if  not 
whimsical,  sold  the  house  and  its  grounds 
for  thirty  thousand  pounds,  with  the 
curious  stipulation  that  bis  name  and  title 
should  be  kept  in  memory  in  the  new 
buildings.  Thus  we  have  still,  between 
the  Strand  and  the  Embankment,  George, 
Yillien,  Duke,  Buckingham  streets,  and 
there  is  even  a  little  "  Of  "  Court,  to  com- 
plete the  title.  And  York  Place,  out  of 
Yilhers  Street,  still  retains  a  memory  of 
the  more  ancient  tenants  of  the  place. 

The  new  buildings  on  the  site,  streets  of 

solid,  respectable  houses  of  red  brick,  still 

retain  very  much  of  their  original  aspect, 

although  demolition  and  reconstruction  are 

imminent    The  river  terrace  in  front  may 

be  still  made  out,  although  stranded  and 

left  dry  by  the  Embankment.    Much  of 

the  building  enterprise  was  carried  on  by 

the  Fork  Buildings  Company,  in  which 

Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  of  the  Diary,  was  a 

shareholder.     Samuel  himself,  when  he 

left  the  Navy  Office  in  Seething  Lane, 

ae  to  live  at  York  Buildings,  and 
occupied  chambers  overlooking  the  river  at 
the  end  of  Buckingham  Street  on  the  west 
side,  and  for  a  time  he  had  the  Czar  Peter 
as  an  opposite  neighbour  in  the  same 
street  The  terrace  in  front  of  York 
Buildings  was  planted  with  trees,  and 
formed  a  pleasant  promenade  for  the 
residents.  Presently  upon  the  terrace 
rose  a  huge  octagonal  tower  of  wood 
belonging  to  the  waterworks,  set  on  foot 
by  the  Company.  The  river  water  was 
then  tolerably  pure,  and  was  pumped  from 
the  Thames  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
then  distributed  in  pipes  over  the  district. 
A  horse-gin  was  constantly  at  work 
pumping  up  water,  and  later  on  horses 
were  superseded  by  a  "  fire  engine ; "  but 
this  was  eventually  abandoned  as  too 
expensive. 


In  its  building  and  water-supply  enter- 
prises the  Company  was  very  successful; 
but  it  came  under  the  management  of 
persons  of  an  enterprising  and  speculative 
character,  who  employed  its  funds  in  a 
very  curious  fashion.  The  disastrous 
rising  of  the  Jacobites  in  1715  had  been 
harshly  suppressed,  and  many  of  the  Scotch 
adherents  of  the  Stuarts  had  lost  lives  and 
lands  for  the  cause.  Yet  there  was  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
forfeited  estates,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
the  York  Buildings  Company  should  buy 
them  up  and  turn  them  to  account  Thus 
the  Company  became  large  landowners  in 
Scotland,  and  entered  with  light  hearts 
upon  the  possession  of  castles,  mansions, 
forests,  lakes,  and  mountains,  and  became 
nominally  the  lords  of  districts  whose  in- 
habitants held  strongly  to  their  ancient 
feudal  chiefs.  All  kinds  of  claims  and 
interests,  too,  sprang  up  about  the  forfeited 
lands.  Bents  were  unpaid,  or  sent  over 
the  water  to  the  representatives  of  the 
proscribed  chiefs,  and  the  Scottish  Courts 
of  Law  had  few  sympathies  with  the  in- 
truding cockneys,  so  that  every  attempt  to 
enforce  their  purchased  rights  was  hindered 
by  endless  difficulties.  The  Company  also 
took  to  mining  enterprises,  and  on  the 
wild,  desolate  shores  of  Ardnamurchan,  in 
Argyle,  where  Atlantic  gales  come  howling 
against  a  rock-bound  coast,  they  established 
a  mining  settlement,  or  New  London,  that 
sheltered  a  large  population  of  miners  and 
their  families.  Then  there  were  forests  to 
be  cut  down ;  and  this  part  of  the  business 
seemsj  to  have  been  effected  rigorously. 
But  it  all  ended  in  ruin  and  disaster.  The 
mines  were  finally  abandoned  in  1740,  and 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Company,  Colonel 
Samuel  Horsey,  died  in  jail  in  the  same 
year.  Large  sums  had  been  raised  by  the 
sale  of  annuities,  and  the  wreck  of  the 
Company's  property  was  administered  for 
the  benefit  of  the  annuitants  and  other 
creditors.  The  buildings  were  there  ;  those 
solid,  respectable  streets,  where  one  short, 
connecting  street  still  bears  the  name  of 
York  Buildings,  and  is  generally  considered 
as  in  the  Adelphi,  although  it  more  pro- 
perly belongs  to  what  we  may  call 
Buokinghambury.  The  wooden  tower  and 
waterworks  existed,  too,  almost  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century. 

These  quiet  streets  between  the  Strand 
and  the  river  are,  indeed,  wonderfully 
tranquil,  and  free  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
city.  Formerly  they  were  occupied  chiefly 
in  residential  chambers;  and   here   and 
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there  may  still  be  left  one  or  two  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  who  have  stack  to  their 
quarters  through  the  changes  of  the  years. 
Sat  now  the  houses  are  almost  engrossed 
in  offices— engineers,  architects,  solicitors, 

Ehilanthropic  societies  and  others,  with 
ere  and  there,  perhaps,  a  quiet  dab.  At 
night  the  glare  of  light  from  the  Strand 
shows  over  the  house-tops,  as  if  some  great 
fire  were  in  progress;  and  the  noise  of 
the  people  coming  from  the  theatres,  the 
shouts  of  link-boys,  and  the  clatter  of  the 
cabs  echo  alone  the  silent  streets,  which 
stand  apart,  and  take  no  share  in  all  this 
midnight  revelry. 

Of  the  same  quiet  character,  too,  is  the 
Adelphi,  although  there  is  more  movement 
within  its  precincts.  For  here  we  have 
hotels  and  clubs,  and  even  boarding-houses, 
and  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
Adelphi  stijl  retain  their  chambers  there, 
Few  leave  the  Adelphi  voluntarily;  but, 
as  the  residents  cannot  live  for  ever,  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  chambers  become 
vacant,  and  then  they  are  eagerly  secured 
for  business  purposes.  But  any  time 
within  the  present  century,  the  Adelphi 
would  have  formed  an  equally  good  hunt- 
ing ground  with  the  Inns  of  Court,  or 
other  quiet  residential  nooks,  for  a  student 
of  character.  Wealthy  virtuosi,  retired 
"Captains,  or  Colonels,  or  Knights -in- 
Arms,"  grizzled  old  sea  captains,  who  had 
shared  in  the  sea  fights  of  Nelson,  a  judge 
or  two  who  loved  the  racket  of  the  Strand, 
dramatists  and  litterateurs  of  the  age  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  such  were  some  of 
the  familiar  figures  to  be  met  with  up  and 
down  Adam  Street,  and  John  Street,  and 
by  the  Royal  Terrace. 

Now,  the  Adelphi,  as  everybody  knows, 
in  its  name  commemorates  the  brothers 
who  built  it  Cannie  Scottish  brothers, 
four  of  them,  lads  fra'  Kirkcaldy,  who  had 
graduated  at  Edinbro',  and  who  came  up 
to  London  under  the  wing  of  Lord  Bute. 
They  were  in  great  demand  among  the 
nobility  as  architects,  and  obtained  snug 
Government  commissions  through  the  in- 
fluence of  their  patron.  They  built  Sion 
House,  Kenwood  and  Luton  Park  man- 
sions, the  latter  for  Lord  Bute  himself. 
Of  course,  the  Princess  employed  them, 
.whose  partiality  for  Lord  Bute  irritated 
the  popular  feeling  so  much,  and  caused 
old  boots  to  be  flung  after  her  carriage, 
not  for  luck,  when  she  appeared  in  public. 
And  so  we  find  the  brothers  busy  about  i 
Carlton  House  and  St.  James's  Palace. 
They  are  great  in  ruins  also,  they  built  a 


sham  Roman  aqueduct  at  Bowwood,  and 
a  broken  bridge  among  the  groves  of  Sion. 
And  for  a  while  the  Scoto-classic  style 
brooded  like  a  nightmare  over  the  town. 
And  if  you  came  across  a  peculiarly 
gloomy  and  depressing  building,  like  that 
Paymaster-General's  Office  next  the  Horse 
Guards,  you  may  give  a  guess  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  Brothers  Adams. 

Yet  the  Adelphi  itself  is  not  so  bad. 
Building  with  their  own  money,  and  their 
own  bricks  and  mortar,  these  "brither 
Scots"  managed  better  than  in  adapting 
the  Parthenon  for  a  nobleman's  residence, 
or  in  placing  my  lord  and  his  lackeys  to 
sleep  behind  a  screen  of  tall  Ionic  columns. 
For  the  Adelphi  was  a  private  specu- 
lation of  the  brothers,  begun  in  the  year 
1768  and  built  upon  the  site  of  old 
Durham  Yard,  then  but  an  unsightly  heap 
of  ruins.  Here  had  formerly  stood  the 
thatched  stables  and  outhouses  of  Durham 
House,  the  residence  of  the  princely  pre- 
lates of  that  richest  of  all  the  wealthy 
sees  of  England.  In  the  plan  were 
wharves,  arcades,  and  entrances  to  the 
subterraneous  streets  and  warehouses  of 
the  Adelphi,  forming  those  dark  arches, 
which  had  but  an  indifferent  reputation 
during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
The  arches  are  now  all  enclosed,  and 
within  are  spacious  vaults  for  the  ware- 
housing of  merchandise — and  above  rises 
the  Royal  Terrace,  with  a  pleasant  railed 
promenade  in  front,  overlooking  the  grace- 
ful bend  of  the  river,  with  the  towers, 
palaces,  temples,  and  theatres  that  rise  from 
its  banks.  And  here,  leaning  over  the  rail- 
ings, we  may  see  in  the  mind's  eye  worthy 
Dr.  Johnson  and  his  scratch  wig,  and  the 
faithful  Boswell,  who  have  just  visited 
widow  Garrick,  and  are  talking,  or,  at 
least,  the  doctor  is  talking  regretfully  of 
the  days  that  are  no  more,  and  of  that 
brilliant  coterie  of  friends  in  which  David 
Garrick  was  ever  a  prominent  figure.  For 
it  was  in  the  Terrace,  in  the  centre  house, 
not  wanting  in  a  certain  full-bottomed 
dignity,  that  Garrick  lived  the  last  years 
of  his  life — dying,  indeed,  in  the  back 
room  on  the  first  floor — and  there  his 
widow  lived,  too,  till  she  died,  long 
after  her  husband.  So  that  the  veteran 
author  and  dramatist,  E.  L.  Blanchard, 
who  has  only  recently  joined  the  majority, 
who  was  also  long  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Terrace,  used  to  tell  of  his  having,  as  a 
boy,  actually  met  and  spoken  with  the 
venerable  dame. 

David  Garrick  took  muck  interest,  it 
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may  be  said,  in  the  building  of  the 
Adelphi,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Wheatley 
("The  Adelphi:  and  its  Site1'),  he  ob- 
tained  from  its  builders  the  promise  of  the 
shop  at  the  corner  of  Adam  Street,  facing 
the  Stand,  for  his  friend  Andrew  Beckett 
the  bookseller,  undertaking  to  make  the 
■hop  "a  rendezvous  of  wit  and  fashion." 
The  shop  is  still  in  existence,  bat  no 
longer  a  bookseller's,  and  "wit  and 
Union''  no  longer  assemble  about  a  book- 
seller's counter,  reading  and  tasting  new 
books,  and  baying  them  too,  at  times,  as 
was  the  old  and  laudable  custom 

We  may  guess  from  John  Street,  the 
Christian-name  of  one  of  the  brothers,  and 
assume  that  he  was  the  eldest;  for,  after 
the  Terrace,  John  Street  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  Adelphi,  as  it  contains 
the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which 
was  designed  and  erected  for  its  present 
tenants.    And  here  we  see  the  brothers  at 
their  best    Those  flat  pilasters  of  theirs 
and  the  ornamental   plaques    do  really 
break  the  lines  of  brick  and  mortar  with 
a  quite  pleasant  effect.    And  the  buildings 
represent  for  us,  too,  a  distinct  age — the 
ajp  of  Reynolds  and  Johnson,  of  Garrick 
and  Goldsmith,  and  one  would  be  sorry 
to  see  them  replaced  by  gigantic  moun- 
tains oi  masonry  of  the  modern  type. 
Then  we  We   a   Robert   Street,  after 
UKrtner  brother.     Robert  was    a    great 
traveller,  and  brought  home  ideas  from 
Greece  and   Some,  and   even  from  the 
rains  of  Palmyra.    Then  there  was,  pro- 
bably, a  younger  brother  James,  for  there 
is  a  younger  brother  in  the  way  of  a 
rtreet  that  bears  his  name.    The  youngest 
of  the  firm  was,  perhaps,  a  failure,  for 
we  find  not  a   street  dedicated    to   his 
memory. 

Yet  it  is  curious,  if  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  that  all  these  streets,  from  Charing 
Cross  to  the  Savoy,  bear  a  kind  of  history 
in  their  names.  One  might  make  ana- 
grams with  them,  or  acrostics,  or  perhaps 
find  a  cryptogram  —  remembering  that 
Lord  Bacon  was  once  busy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— a  secret  cypher  that  should 
prove  us  all  in  the  wrong,  and  show  us 
that  Bucldnghambury  and  the  Adelphi  were 
really  built  by  "  the  Lord  knows  who." 


MIDNIGHT  COURAGE. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  the  great 
Napoleon  held  what  he  called  "  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  courage,"  is  only  another  | 


instance  of  his  shrewd  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  He  placed  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  truly  valorous  the  man 
who  can  faoe,  with  equanimity,  the  in- 
sidious inroads  which  the  enemies  of 
mental  peace  always  make  in  the  dead  of 
night. 

The  First  Consul  himself,  it  is  well 
known,  was  a  shining  illustration  of  such 
power,  and,  although  it  might  be  expected 
that,  as  courage  is  the  stock-in-trade — the 
commodity  in  which  he  deals,  and  on 
which  he  relies  for  success — every  General 
would  be  a  good  judge  of  the  various 
degrees  in  its  quality,  we  are  not  aware 
that  so  accurate  and  tersely  expressed  a 
valuation  of  the  attribute  has  ever  been 
made  before  by  soldier,  page,  or  scientist. 

Few  can  doubt  that  the  Corsican  hero 
was  perfectly  right  in  putting  midnight 
courage  at  the  top  of  the  tree;  and  none 
will  ever  question  its  claim  to  the  position 
for  a  moment,  who  have  ever  suffered  from 
wakefulness.  Albeit  there  are  not  many, 
if  any,  witnesses  of  our  bravery,  it  is  none 
the  less  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us 
if  we  possess  the  power  of  defying  the 
assaults  of  the  tenors  of  silence  and  dark- 
ness. Innumerable  are  the  shapes  they 
take.  The  wakeful  man,  however,  knows 
them  all  too  well,  for  the  very  nervous 
exhaustion  which  mainly  creates  insomnia, 
lays  him  open  to  the  attacks  of  gloomy 
and  depressing  thought.  Great,  indeed, 
is  the  self-control,  the  courage  necessary 
for  their  defeat. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  lie  with  open  eyes, 
staring  into  the  blackness  of  our  room,  or 
at  the  dim  prospect  revealed  by  the  feeble 
night-light,  when  they  ought  to  be  closed 
in  sweet  oblivion.  It  is  bad  enough,  we 
say,  to  do  this  even  with  a  calm  and  un- 
perturbed mind ;  but  when,  in  addition  to 
the  loss  of  rest  it  involves,  we  are  beset  by 
every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  kind 
of  foreboding,  by  every  imaginable  care, 
worry,  and  distress;  when  each  and  all 
become  extravagantly  exaggerated,  the 
sleepless  night  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
exhausting  and  fearful  experiences  which 
our  artificial  life  brings  about 

Modern  civilisation  has  much  to  answer 
for,  and  this  is  not  one  of  the  least  counts 
against  it,  for,  to  the  stress  and  strain,  the 
helter-skelter  pace  at  which  the  business 
of  existence  is  carried  on  nowadays,  is 
chiefly  due  the  vast  increase,  as  doctors  tell 
us,  of  sleeplessness.  Six  or  eight  people 
out  of  every  dozen  beyond  the  age  of 
forty  with  whom  one  compares  notes  on  the 
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point,  are  suffering,  or  have  suffered  from 
it  more  or  leas;  and,  perhaps,  three  or 
four  out  of  the  doaen  have  to  resort,  as 
they  tell  yon,  to  remedies  which,  in 
the  end,  they  find  produce  worse  conse- 
quences than  the  disease.  Not  two  oat 
of  the  dozen,  most  likely,  will  lay  claim 
to  Napoleon's  courage,  and  tell  yon  that 
they  find  insomnia  very  wearying,  and 
nothing  more.  The  majority,  if  pressed, 
admit  their  cowardice,  and,  if  yon  describe 
in  detail  what  you  yourself  know  about  it, 
yon  can  see,  by  the  expression  of  the 
listener's  face,  that  his  experiences  are 
identical 

PoBBibly  "yon  go  to  bed/1  yon  say — 
quoting  an  able  writer  on  the  subject—- 
"  about  eleven  p.m.,  feeling  tired,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  are  steeped  in  forgetfulnees. 
Suddenly,  however,  yon  awake — broadly, 
widely  awake— with  a  sense  that  yon  have 
had  a  good,  long  night's  rest,  and  that  it 
must  be  quite  time  to  get  up.  But  the 
room  is  still  dark;  all  is  perfectly  quiet; 
not  a  Bound  outside  or  in.  What  is  this  f 
What  does  it  mean  1  You  strike  a  light 
and  look  at  your  watch,  to  discover  that 
you  have  been  asleep  an  hour ;  it  is  only  a 
little  past  midnight.  Then  the  horrible 
truth  bursts  upon  you;  yon  know  your 
time  has  come — your  coward's  hour.  Pos- 
sibly you  have  awakened  even  with  a 
vague  dread  already  upon  you,  and  which 
henceforth  claims  you  for  its  own,  until 
your  depressed  vitality  recovers  somewhat 
its  normal  condition.  Meanwhile,  your 
heart  is  beating  like  a  sledge-hammer,  and 
to  sit  upright  in  bed,  or  get  up  and  walk 
about,  becomes  your  only  resource." 

Then  you  describe  another  phase  of 
insomnia.  The  night  is  more  advanced  ere 
you  reach  the  climax  of  misery  in  its 
acutest  form.  "  You  must  sleep  till  about 
half-past  two  or  three  a.nt,  and  then  rouse 
up  rather  slowly  with  a  dim  consciousness 
of  the  terrors  awaiting  you.  You  try  to 
cosset  yourself,  and  to  do  nothing  to  pre- 
vent your  falling  off  again.  You  keep 
your  eyes  shut,  and  lie  perfectly  still, 
knowing,  by  sad  experience,  what  is  before 
you  if  you  have  not  the  luck  to  drop  off 
again  soon  ;  but  it  is  of  no  use.  You  do 
not  drop  off  again ;  and  the  longer  you  He, 
the  more  wide-awake  and  uncomfortable 
you  become.  Finally,  you  give  it  up,  and 
are  obliged  to  turn  over  on  your  back, 
to  encounter  with  all  their  force  the 
demoniac  fancies  incidental  to  that  abject 
period." 

The     French     philosopher,    Rabelais, 


dedans  "  the  greatest  loss  of  time  that  ] 
know,  is  to  count  the  hours;"  anc 
demands,  with  acerbity :  "  What  gooc 
comes  of  it  %  *  Well,  assuredly  not  much 
But  who,  under  the  circumstances  jusi 
alluded  to,  can  help  counting,  not  onlj 
the  hours,  but  the  actual  minutes  % 

At  first,  however,  you  are  generally  to< 
depressed,  your  courage  is  at  too  low  ai 
ebb  to  allow  of  your  doing  anything  bui 
groan  audibly,  as  the  phantoms,  increasing 
in  number  and  size,  make  such  rapid 
assaults  upon  your  intelligence  and  commoi 
sense,  that  in  a  short  while  you  approact 
the  condition  of  an  idiot  The  climax  oi 
your  misery,  as  is  suggested  in  this  case, 
dawns  gradually,  and  culminates  only  aftei 
one  has  been  awake  some  five  or  ten 
minutes. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  stage  oi 
consciousness  by  which  it  is  attained.  It 
comes  about  quite  suddenly,  indeed,  in  a 
flash,  as  it  were,  and  as  you  awake,  the 
full  force  and  terror  of  the  coward's  hour 
is  at  once  upon  you.  A  vague  dream, 
more  or  less  horrible,  in  which  yon  are 
struggling  for  your  life,  or  are  slipping 
down  a  yawning  chasm,  or  over  a  fright- 
ful precipice  into  the  sea,  or  into  a  bottom- 
less pit,  brings  you  with  a  cry  bolt  upright 
in  bed  before  you  are  awake.  But  being 
so,  you  sink  back  exhausted  instantly  with 
shattered  nerves,  and  a  fear  in  your  very 
soul  which  makes  you  shiver.  The  fact 
that  it  is  only  a  dream  is  fully  grasped,  of 
course,  but  it  in  no  wise  gives  your 
common  sense  the  requisite  strength  to 
assert  itself,  or  prevent  its  effect  telling. 
You  have  had  a  fright,  and  cannot  get 
over  it.  The  fiends  have  the  upper  band 
of  you  again,  and  are  in  full  cry,  for  there 
is  such  a  silence  in  this  "  dead  waste  and 
middle  [ot  the  night,*  that  their  phantom 
yells  mingle  and  combine  to  make  up  that 
deafening  buzzing  in  your  ears. 

By  the  same  token,  the  darkness  envelop- 
ing the  room  offers  a  favourable  back- 
ground, whereon  the  children  of  your  idle 
brain  disport  themselves  in  all  their  fan- 
tastic hideousness  before  your  wide-open, 
staring  eyes.  The  fancy  that  the  chamber 
is  peopled  with  shapeless,  but  terrible 
things,  is  not  easily  beaten  back.  The 
bead  on  your  brow  suggests  the  idea  that 
some  ghastly  fever-fiend  has  seized  you, 
aud  that  before  morning  you  will  be  dead. 
As  this  notion  gains  credence,  you  question 
the  advisability  at  once  of  ringing  the 
bell  and  sending  for  a  doctor.  To 
arouse    the    house    and    say   you    are 
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dangsrasly  ill  would  be  easy,  and  there  is 
impulse  to  do  so.    Bat 


begin  to  resist  it,  sad  an  effort  is  made  to 
neofir  calm.  Successful  at  length  more 
or  less  in  this  direction,  your  ideas  never- 
theless act  in  the  most  irrational  fashion. 
The,  the  wild  train  of  phantom  forms  has 
mushed,  and  has  given  plaee  to  matters  of 
erery-day  occurrence.  That  business  in  the 
city,  that  picture  on  the  easel,  that  half- 
finiihed  article  on  the  desk,  the  vital  im- 
portance of  that  appointment  to  be  kept — 
these  and  kindred  items,  to  say  nothing  of 
absolute  trumpery  trifles  which  make  up 
man's  existence,  and  occupy  his  waking 
boras,  now  take  distorted  shapes  and 
exaggerated  dimensions.  Ton  foresee 
nothing  will  go  right.  The  business  must 
inevitably  fail,  the  picture  will  be  rejected, 
the  manuscript  cannot  be  finished  in  time, 
the  negotiation  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
appointment  will  fall  through — there  is  no 
spark  of  hope,  no  rift  in  the  gloom. 

Thus,  and  in  a  thousand  similar  ways, 

the  coward's  hour  is  triumphantly  realised. 

Lacky  will  it  be  for  the  sufferer  if  the 

hour  does  not  extend  to  two  or  three,  for 

all  things  are  favourable  to  its  continuance. 

The  nights  are  probably  at  their  longest, 

the  morning   is    yet   far    distant,   that 

same  darkness    and    that    same   silence 

suit  act   and  react    upon    the    brain. 

Deeply  impressive    as   it   is  profoundly 

solemn,  thoughts  may    now  beset  us  — 

thoughts  too  deep  for  word*.    Our  past, 

besides  our  present,  rises  vividly  into  the 

pieture,  and  all  the  regretful  sadness  in- 

feparable  from  retrospect  adds  its  weight 

to  our  feeling  of  despair,  and  haply  of 

remorse.    From  this  our  weary  mind  takes 

but  one  bound  to  that  appalling  future — 

that  dread  eternity,  the  great  mystery,  the 

great  secret.     To  what  is  this  life  tending ! 

What  is  the  object  of  it  all  t    Very  strong 

must  be  the  resolution  necessary  to  quell 

those  questioning  doubts  to  which  each 

human  soul  is  at  some  time  subjected. 

And  thus  the  poor  victim  runs  through 

the  whole  gamut  of  awe  inspiring  gloom 

snd  despondency. 

a  Delineate  your  troubles  on  these  and 
similar  lines,  and  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
obtain  the  sympathy  of  your  listener — a 
sympathy  begotten  of  his  own  experiences. 
You  both  then  conscientiously  feel  that 
whatever  may  be  your  natural  bearing  by 
day,  however  much  side  and  swagger  you 
may  assume  in  your  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, whatever  character  for  bravery  you 
may  have  acquired,  you  are  an  impostor, 


to  a  great  extent  a  sham,  for  you  are 
devoid  of  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
courage.  Be  but  candid,  and  here  is  the 
conclusion. 

A  valiant  few,  a  very  few,  there  are, 
no  doubt,  who,  in  the  forefront  of  this 
battle,  go  through  it  without  blenching, 
without  so  much  as  an  additional  pulsa- 
tion, and  coming  through  it  victoriously, 
have  a  right  to  claim  the  honourable  dis- 
tinction of  the  Victoria  Cross;  men  whose 
health  and  nerves  are  sternest  steel,  and 
yet  with  women's  hearts.  Some  others, 
too,  go  through  the  ordeal  unscathed ;  but 
they,  if  more  numerous,  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent mould,  people  who  have  but  little 
beyond  their  philosophy  and  stoicism 
wherewith  to  arm  themselves  or  to  recom- 
mend them  for  promotion.  Enviable 
beings  in  one  sense,  perhaps  they  are ;  but 
only  in  one,  for  their  immunity  from  hurt 
is  purchased  at  a  heavy  cost — the  cost  of 
total  indifference  to  the  feelings  and  suf- 
ferings of  their  fellow-soldiers.  Selfish 
creatures,  who  can  lift  themselves  to  the 
attitude  of  Carlyle's  Teufelsdioch,  and 
calmly  survey  the  grim  spectacle  of  the 
battle-field  without  emotion,  thus : 

Teufelsdioch,  sitting  at  ease  in  the  attic 
room  which  commanded  the  great  city,  is 
represented  by  his  biographer  as  watching 
its  life-circulation,  its  "  wax-laying,  and 
honey-making,  and  poison -brewing,  and 
choking  by  sulphur."  "  Ach,  mein  Lieber," 
so  once,  at  midnight,  he  confides  to  a 
friend  when  engaged  in  rather  earnest 
talk,  "it  is  a  true  sublimity  to  dwell 
here."  .  .  .  "  The  stifled  hum  of  midnight 
when  traffic  has  lain  down  to  rest,  and 
the  chariot-wheels  of  vanity,  still  rolling 
here  and  there  through  distant  streets,  are 
bearing  her  to  halls  roofed  in  and  lighted 
to  the  due  pitch  for  her;  and  only  vice 
and  misery,  to  prowl  or  to  moan  like  night- 
birds,  are  abroad;  that  hum,  I  say,  like 
the  stertorous,  unquiet  slumber  of  sick  life, 
is  heard  in  heaven.  Oh,  under  that  hideous 
coverlet  of  vapours  and  putrefactions  and 
unimaginable  gases,  what  a  fermenting  vat 
lies  simmering  aud  hid.  The  joyful  and 
the  sorrowful  are  there  1  Men  are  dying 
there;  men  are  being  born;  men  are 
praying.  On  the  other  Bide  of  a  brick 
partition,  men  are  cursing,  and  around 
them  all  is  the  vast,  void  night  •  .  • 
Upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  two- 
legged  animals,  without  feathers,  lie  around 
us  in  horizontal  positions ;  their  heads  all 
in  nightcaps,  and  full  of  the  foolishest 
dreams.     Biot  cries  aloud,  and  staggers 
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and  swaggers  in  his  rank  dens  of  shame ; 
and  the  mother,  with  streaming  hair, 
\  kneels  over  her  pallid,  dying  infant,  whose 
I  cracked  lips  only  her  tears  now  moisten ; 
all  these  heaped  and  huddled  together, 
with  nothing  bat  a  little  carpentry  and 
masonry  between  them— crammed  in  like 
salted  fish  in  their  barrel;  or  weltering, 
shall  I  say,  like  an  Egyptian  pitcher,  of 
tamed  vipers,  each  struggling  to  get  its 
head  above  die  others.  Such  work  goes 
on  under  that  smoke  counterpane.  Bat  I, 
mein  Werther,  I  sit  above  it  all;  I  am 
alone  with  the  stars  1 " 

Doubtless  a  "  true  sublimity  "  to  dwell 
at  such  a  height,  and  to  be  able  thus  to 
philosophise  about  it  all.  Still,  can  the 
courage  it  betokens  be  justly  esteemed 
other  than  the  courage  of  indifference  1 
And  is  the  courage  of  indifference  real 
courage  1  Is  the  man  who  knows  no  fear 
truly  courageous  1  We  doubt  it.  Bat 
this  is  a  question  too  wide  for  discussion 
here.  Meanwhile,  to  sit  alone  with  the 
stars  in  the  cynical  spirit  of  Teufelsdrbch 
is  a  privilege,  we  think,  happily  not  given 
to  the  majority.  These  must  suffer,  must 
feel  and  bleed  with  the  rest;  and,  feeling 
and  suffering  with  the  rest,  it  is  from  their 
ranks  alone,  we  hold,  that  will  step  out  to 
the  front  the  very  few  who  can  claim  the 
right,  on  the  Napoleonic  principle,  to  wear 
upon  their  breast  that  noble  badge,  whose 
proud,  yet  simple,  motto  is,  "For  Valour." 


"NOBLESSE   OBLIGE." 

"  Noblesse  oblige  ; "  of  course  it  does. 
How  can  it  help  doing  so,  if  you  are  a 
De  Vere,  for  instance,  and  can  trace  your 
pedigree  all  the  way  to  Noah,  including 
such  minor  celebrities  as  Meleager,  who 
slew  the  Calydonian  boar ;  Diomede,  who 
fought  at  Troy;  Verus,  "so  named  from 
his  true  dealing,1'  who  was  baptized  by 
Saint  Marcellus,  A.D.  41 ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Angers,  Charlemagne's  brother-in-law) 
Think  of  one  who  belongs  to  such  a 
stock  doing  anything  mean  or  common- 
place. 

But  people  do  not  always  do  what,  in 
Cornish  phrase,  they  "belong  to  do;" 
very  far  from  it  Look  through  a  book 
like  .the  Duchess  of  Cleveland's  "Battle 
Abbey  BolL"  There  is  every  name  occur- 
ring in  any  of  the  extant  lists,  and  many  that 
do  not  occur  at  all ;  and,  of  tragic  histories ; 
of  black,  ugly  treasons ;  of  things  which 
make  us  ashamed  of  human  nature ;  why, 


these  brief  records  contain  almost  as  many 
as  of  things  to  be  proud  of. 

Few  need  to  be  reminded  that  there  is 
no  "Battle  Abbey  BolL"  Some  say  there 
never  was  one.  Those  who  believe  in  it 
insist  that,  at  the  dissolution,  it  was 
carried  to  Cowdray,  then  owned  by  the 
Catholic  and  most  ill-fated  family  of 
Browne,  and  there  burnt,  with  heaps  of 
other  priceless  records,  in  1793,  just  when 
the  heir  of  the  house  was  drowned,  along 
with  young  Mr.  Burdett,  in  madly  trying 
to  swim  the  Rhine  Falls  of  Lauf enberg. 
The  existing  lists  are  Leland's,  Holinshed's, 
and  Duchesne's.  Leland  was  the  father 
of  all  pedestrian  tourists;  footed  it  over 
nearly  all  England,  visiting  the  just 
suppressed — in  some  cases,  not  yet  dis- 
f urnished  —  monasteries.  He  came  to 
Battle,  and  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  monks' 
library,  for  he  was  curious  in  books,  and 
was  always  bemoaning  the  loss  to  learning 
through  the  dispersion  and  destruction  of 
these  libraries.  But  he  does  not  mention 
a  roll,  nor  say  whence  he  got  the  list  that 
he  gives.  If  Holinshed,  historian  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Duchesne,  give  ap- 
proximately true  copies — and  they  are 
very  like  one  another  except  in  spelling — 
Leland's,  in  which  the  names  are  strung 
together  in  rhymes,  must  be  from  another 
source.  Of  course  spelling  doesn't  count. 
Holinshed  and  Duchesne  would  employ 
scribes;  and  these  would  not  be  likely  to 
conscientiously  distinguish  between  S  and 
C,  and  C  and  G,  and  M  and  W,  or  to 
reflect  that  G  and  W  are  used  indiscrimin- 
ately, as  Walter  or  Gaultier. 

Hack  letter  probably  had,  for  a  copyist 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  more  traps  and 
pitfalls  than  it  would  have  for  most  of 
those  whb  take  it  in  hand  nowadays. 
Then,  though  we  need  not  go  as  far  as  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  who  calls  the  "Battle 
Abbey  Boll  "g  a  "  disgusting  forgery,"  even 
those  who  believe  in  it  most  firmly,  own 
that  names  did  get  put  in  every  now  and 
then.  The  [  monks  could  easily,  manage 
this ;  and,  in  days  when  money  could  buy 
a  man  out  of  purgatory,  no  wonder  it  was 
powerful  enough  ^to  buy*  him,  into  "  the 
BolL7'  On  any  assumption,  however,  the 
list  contains  the  foremost  of  our  old 
families ;  and  one  who  should  go  to  work 
with  it  as  Mr.  Froude  did  with  Irish 
history — pick  out  all  the  crimes  and  serve 
them  up  with  suitable  garnishing — might 
prove  the  Anglo-Norman  "families"  to  be 
as  bad  a  set  as  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  fair  way  is  to  take  the  good  and 
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bad,  and  then,  if  we  strike  a  balance,  we 
dull  see  that  gentle  and  simple  are  pretty 
much  of  a  muchness.  Each  class  has  its 
own  temptations,  and  is  less  open  to  those 
wikh  beset  the  other  class. 

"There's  a  deal  of  human  nature  in  us 
aD,"  says  Artemus  Ward ;  and  if  you  or  I 
had  been  Lord  Stanley,  in  1521,  we  should 
have  thought  it  quite  natural  to  hate  the 
Butlers  of  Warrington,  because  they  would 
not  give  in  in  the  matter  of  the  ford  over 
the  Money;  though,  I  trust,  we  should 
not  have  let  our  hatred  carry  us  to  such 
wicked  lengths.     Stanley,  like  Ahab,  could 
not  rest  till  he  had  got  rid  of  his  enemy, 
Sir  John  Butler.   His  neighbours — Walter 
SaTige  and  Sir  Piers  Leigh,  a  priest — took 
aides  with  him.,  and,  between  them,  they 
bribed  Butler's  servants.    Butler  was  in 
bed,  in  his  moated  house,  at  Bewsey ;  his 
pouter  set  a  lamp  in  the  window  to  guide 
the  murderers,  who    crossed   in   leather 
boats.     The  serving -man  let  them  in, 
but  the  chamberlain— the  Bodleian  MS., 
which  tells  the   story,  says   he  was    a 
negro— made    fight    and  was  slam,  but 
not  till  he  had  helped  a  faithful  nurse  to 
wrap  up  Butler's  baby  boy  in  her  apron 
and  ran  off  with  him.     "  To  the  serving- 
man  they  paid  a  great  reward,  and  he, 
coming  away  with  them,  they  hanged  him 
on  a  tree  in  Bewsey  Park."    "  Sir  John's 
wife,  bong  in  London,  did   dream  the 
same  night  that  her  husband  was  slain, 
sod  that  Bewsey  Hall  didjswim  with  blood; 
whereupon  she  presently  came  homewards, 
and  heard  by  the  way  the  report  of  his 
death."   She  afterwards  married  the  Lord 
Grey,  on  condition  that  he  should  cause 
her  to   be  avenged  on  the   murderers; 
"but  he,  making  her  suit  void,  she  parted 
from  him,    and    came   into   Lancashire, 
saying :  •  IS  my  lord  will  not  let  me  have 
my  will  of  my  enemies,  yet  shall  my  body 
be  buried  with  him  I  lost*  And  she  caused 
a  tomb  of  alabaster  to  be  made,  where  she 
Keth  on  the  right  Bide  of  her  husband,  Sir 
John  Boteler."    The  murderers  were  never 
brought   to   justice ;   no   one   cared    to 
prove  that   the   head   of  the   powerful 
boose  of  Stanley  had  done  such  a  deed. 
The  churchman  Sir  Piers  was  sentenced 
in  the  Bishop's  Court  to  build  a  church  at 
Dialey ;  but  the  laymen  got  off  scot-free. 
So  much  for  cruelty ;  of  fidelity  there  are 
some  noble  examples,  and  some  just  the 
reverse. 

Several  astronomers  say  that  the  moon 
has  no  influence  on  the  weather,  and  that 
after  hundreds  of  observations  they  have 


found  as  many  continuations  of  the  same 
weather  after  a  change  of  moon  as  they 
have  changes! 

So  you  might  argue  of  noble  blood. 
The  Bonvilles,  for  instance — written  Bon- 
devile  in  the  Boll  (their  name-place  is  Bon- 
deville  Castle,  Normandy) — a  great  family 
in  Somerset  and  Devon,  stuck  to  their 
colours  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
"  withered  with  the  white  rose."  In  two 
months  three  generations  were  cut  down. 
Lord  Bonville  of  Chuton  saw  his  son  and 
grandson  killed  at  Wakefield ;  and  a  month 
later  he  was  beheaded.  Margaret  hated 
him  because  he  was  one  of  the  Barons  in 
whose  custody  Henry  the  Sixth  was  placed 
after  Northampton.  He  had  him  in 
charge  at  the  second  battle  of  Saint 
Albans;  and  when  the  King's  other 
keepers  fled  to  their  party,  he  surrendered, 
"on  the  King's  assuring  him  he  should 
receive  no  bodily  hurt."  Her  husband's 
promises  had  little  weight  with  Margaret ; 
and  "  she  rested  not  till  she  had  taken  off 
his  head*"  The  only  survivor  of  the 
family  was  a  great-grandchild,  in  her  own 
right  Baroness  of  Bonville  and  Harrington, 
and  by  her  mother  a  Neville.  She  was  a 
King's  ward;  and  Edward  the  Fourth 
married  her  to  Elizabeth  Woodville's 
eldest  son,  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  so 
that  she  was  Lady  Jane  Grey's  great- 
grandmother. 

The  Bourchiers,  from  Boursseres,  in 
Burgundy,  veered  round  at  the  right 
moment.  One  of  them  married  Anne 
Plantagenet,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Edward 
the  Third's  youngest  son.  Henry  the 
Fifth  made  him  Earl  of  Eu  in  Normandy ; 
and  his  sons  were  zealous  Lancastrians, 
one  of  them  holding  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  for  thirty-two  years,  having 
been  nineteen  years  Bishop  of  Ely,  "the 
like  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other  digni- 
tary of  the  Church  before  nor  since."  The 
eldest  was  bribed  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  gave  him  to  wife  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
Edward  the  Fourth's  aunt,  "in  the  firm 
hope  that  he  and  his  generation  should  be 
a  perpetual  aid  to  the  Duke  and  his  sequele, 
and  associate  together  in  all  chance  of 
fortune."  Besides  a  wife,  the  Duke  gave 
him  promises  which  Edward  by-and-by 
fulfilled.  He  was  made  Lord  Ramsey,  and 
fiarl  of  Essex ;  he  got  Lord  Boss's  forfeited 
castles  in  Northumberland,  and  Lord 
Devon's  Buckinghamshire  manors,  and 
Lord  Wiltshire's  in  Essex,  Cambridge,  and 
Lancashire.  Moreover,  as  he  had  brought 
over  with  him  all  his  brothers,  even  young 
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Lord  Bernery,  who  had  been  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  made  aKnfghtof  the  Garter  for  his 
bravery  at  Saint  Albans,  Edward,  "in 
recompense  of  the  charge  he  had  been  at  in 
his  services!  granted  him  license  to  trans- 
port sixteen  hundred  woollen  clothes  of  his 
proper  goods,  or  any  others,  without  any 
accompt  or  customs  for  the  same  " — gave 
him,  in  fact,  a  monopoly  of  the  woollen 
trade.  Of  fidelity  to  King  and  faith, 
Blundell  of  Crosby  in  Lancashire  is  a 
notable  instance.  His  "note-book'9  is  as 
interesting  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  memoirs. 
At  fifteen,  being  an  orphan,  he  was  by  his 
grandfather  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Haggerston  of  that  ilk  in  North- 
umberland. "You  will  remember,"  he 
writes  years  after  to  his  mother-in-law, 
"what  a  pretty,  straight  young  thing,  all 
dashing  in  scarlet,  I  came  to  Haggerston." 
In  Charles's  army  he  became  a  captain 
of  Dragoons,  and  had  his  thigh  shattered 
at  an  attack  in  Lancaster.  Thus,  at 
twenty-two,  he  became  a  cripple  for  life, 
his  lands  were  sequestered,  and,  as  he 
expresses  it,  "  I  was  confined  to  my  plun- 
dered bare  walls  and  a  pair  of  crutches ; 
but  it  was  for  the  noblest  cause  in  the 
world."  Four  times  was  he  imprisoned 
during  the  Commonwealth,'  once  for  ten 
weeks  "  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,"  in  Liver* 
poo).  Twice  he  paid  ransom.  At  last  he 
never  ventured  near  his  house  for  fear  of 
being  again  apprehended.  His  wife  and 
sister  had  charge  of  Crosby,  and  so  perse- 
cuted were  they  by  domiciliary  visits  of 
soldiers,  who  took  all  they  could  lay  hands 
on,  that  the  poor  ladies  had  to  buy 
their  bread  from  meal  to  meal.  In  1653 
Blundell  was  allowed  to  compound  for  his 
estate,  that  is,  to  buy  back  his  life  interest 
in  it  with  money  lent  by  friends;  but  he 
was  forced  to  pay  up  arrears  of  Crown- 
rent  due  for  recusancy  (he  was  a  Catholic). 
The  bill  for  these,  some  of  them  dating 
back  to  Elisabeth,  a  roll  twenty  feet  long, 
is  still  shown  at  Crosby.  The  worst  is 
that  Charles  the  Second  treated  him  with 
characteristic  ingratitude,  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  he,  was  "a  Papist,"  and 
therefore  unpopular  in  those  days  of  sham 
Popish  plots.  The  recusancy  fines  were 
still  exacted,  and  in  1679  he  was  disgusted 
to  find  "my  trusty  sword  taken  from 
me  (which  has  been  my  companion  when  I 
lost  my  limbs,  my  lands,  my  liberty,  for 
acting  against  the  rebels  in  the  King's 
behalf)  by  an  officer  appointed  for  the 
purpose  who,  in  that  former  old  war,  had 
been  a  captain  against  the  King."    Ten 


years  later  he  was  thrown  into  prison; 
a  poor  reward  for  all  his  sacrifices,  and 
certainly  not  the  way  to  open  his  mind  to 
conviction. 

Of  faithlessness  a  type  is  Banister  of 
Laoon,  who  betrayed  Buckingham  to 
Edward  the  Third.  "A  servant,"  he  is 
called  in  the  histories;  "not  that  he  was 
a  menial,  being  of  ancient  family  and 
plentiful  estate,  but  that  he  was  in  the 
retinue  of  the  great  Duke.  Buckingham 
was  disguised,  and  digging  a  ditch,  when 
Banister  set  the  sheriff  upon  him,  whereat, 
kneeling  down,  he  solemnly  imprecated 
vengeance  on  the  traitor  and  his  posterity, 
which  curses  were  signally  fulfilled ;  for 
shortly  after  he  had  betrayed  his  master 
his  son  waxed  mad,  and  so  died  in  a  boar's 
sty;  his  eldest  daughter,  of  excellent 
beauty,  was  suddenly  stricken  with  a 
foul  leprosy;  his  second  son  very 
marvellously  deformed  of  his  limbs  and 
made  decrepit;  his  younger  son,  in  a 
small  puddle,  was  strangled  and  drowned." 
So  says  Hall,  the  chronicler,  adding 
that  "he  himself,  in  extreme  old  age, 
was  found  guilty  of  another  murder, 
and  by  his  clergy  saved.  Anyhow,  his 
family  grew  ashamed  of  him,  and  his 
name  appears  in  none  of  the  pedigrees. 
The  family  is  either  named  from  a  village 
near  Etampes,  or  else  is  Balweater,  master 
of  the  baths:  the  arms  are  two  water 
buckets. 

Another  man  of  old  descent,  of  whom 
his  family  was  ashamed,  was  Francis 
Colonel  Cnarteris,  of  the  house  of  Ohartres, 
which  is  entered  on  the  Divis  Boll,  and  the 
head  of  which  held  lands  in  Leicestershire, 
in  1086,  and  in  Wilts  and  Huntingdon,  in 
1297;  and  of  which  the  Scotch  branch 
were  first  noted  as  long  back  as  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  Canmore.  He  became,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  so  infamous  that 
his  cousin  preferred  to  merge  her  name  in 
her  husband's,  though  he  was  called  Hogg, 
and  though  she  lost  family  property  by 
so  doing.  The  epitaph,  written  for  Colonel 
Francis  Charteris,  is  a  contrast  to  epitaphs 
in  general.  "  With  an  inflexible  constancy 
he  persisted,  in  spite  of  age  and  infirmity, 
in  the  praotioe  of  every  human  vice  except 
prodigality  and  hypocrisy ;  his  inde- 
fatigable avarice  exempting  him  from  the 
first  and  his  matchless  impudence  from  the 
latter."  By  cheating  on  the  race-course 
and  the  gambling-table — "  though  often  de- 
tected and  severely  chastised — he  created  a 
ministerial  estate,  without  trust  of  public 
money,  bribe,  service,  trade,  or  profession. 
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Think  not  his  life  useless  to  mankind 
Providence  connived  at  his  execrable  de- 
sign to  prove  of  how  small  estimation 
exorbitant  wealth  is  held  in  the  sight  of 
Ae  Almighty." 

The  Colonel — Immortalised  by  Hogarth — 
found  his  second  grandson,  Francis  Wemys, 
mom  accommodating  than  his  cousin.    He 
let  himself  be  called  Charteris  on  condition 
of  getting  his  grandfather's  ill-gotten  gains. 
Less  repulsive  than  Chartena— only  be- 
cause force  is  less  repulsive  than  fraud — 
nut  have  been  that  Fulk  de  Breant6, 
whose  chief  stronghold  was  Bedford  Castle ; 
while  from  his  lesser  fortress  of  Luton  he 
terrified  the  neighbouring  Dunstable.    But 
when,  quarrelling  with  the  monks  of  Saint 
Albans  about  a  wood,  he  pounced  down 
on  them,  and  carrying  off  thirty,  shut  them 
op  in  Bedford  Castle,  he  dreamed  that 
from  Saint  Albans  tower  a  huge  stone  fell 
on  him,  crushing  all  his  bones,  and,  crying 
oat  in  sleep,  awoke  his  wife.    She,  pious 
lady,  said  it  was  a  plain  proof  that  Saint 
Alban  waa  wroth,  and  bade  him  release 
the  monks,  and  get  reconciled  to  the  Saint 
"Whereupon  he  rode  to  Saint  Albans,  and 
besought  leave  to  ask  pardon  of  the  Con- 
vent in  Chapter.    The  Abbot  consented, 
admiring  to  see  such  lamb-like  humility  in 
a  wolf.    Wherefore,  putting  off  his  apparel, 
Mk  entered  the  Chapter-house,  bearing  a 
tod,  which  ha  handed  to  the  Abbot,  con- 
fessing his  fault    But  when  from  every 
one  of  the  monks  he  had  received  a  lash 
on  bk  naked  body,  he  put  on  his  clothes 
again,  and  went  and  sat  by  the  Abbot, 
and  said :  '  This  my  wife  hath  caused  me 
do  for  a  dream;  but  if  you  require 
restitution  of  what  I  then  took,  I  will  not 
kearken  to  you.9    And  so  departed ;  the 
nooks  rejoicing  to  be  so  rid  of  him  with- 
out doing  them  any  more  mischief.'1    But 
though  he  could   bully  the  Church,  he 
found  the  State  toe  much  for  him. 

In  1224,  he  carried  off  Henry  of  Bray- 
broke,  "  eoe  of  the  King's  justices,  then 
itinerant  at  Dunstable,"  and  put  him  in 
dungeon  at  Bedford.  Even  Henry  the 
Third  could  not  stand  this ;  and  King,  and 
Archbishop,  and  chief  nobles  attacked  the 
eastle  "  with  petrorias,  mangonillas,  and  tall 
wooden  tower*"  After  four  months,  the 
keep,  which  still  held  out,  was  set  on  fire. 
Fulk's  brother  was  executed,  and  his  castle 
dismantled.  He  had  escaped  to  Wales, 
whence  very  soon  he  came  to  Court,  under 
protection  of  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  and 
was  pardoned,  but  banished,  that  he  might 
goon  pilgrimage  to  Borne.    Here  he  got 


full  absolution,  and  was  on  his  way  home, 
when  he  suddenly  died.  Had  he  returned 
he  would  have  been  far  from  welcome,  for 
his  pious  wife,  Margaret  de  Bedvous,  had 
been  seeking  a  divorce — she  was  a  widowed 
heiress,  married  to  him,  sorely  against  her 
will,  by  King  John ;  to  whom,  of  course, 
Fulk  paid  a  substantial  "  commission  "  for 
this  profitable  match.  Some  say  Yauzhall 
is  named  from  this  Fulk's  town-house. 

D'OUy  of  Oxford,  though  a  far  greater 
noble,  and  William  the  Conqueror's  Con* 
stable,  was  far  less  able  to  cope  with  the 
Church  than  De  Breanti.  A  meadow, 
belonging  to  the  Abingdon  monks,  lay 
temptingly  under  his  castle.  He  annexed 
it,  and  forthwith  dreamed  that,  being  in 
presence  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  she 
had  frowned  on  him,  and  had  bidden 
two  Abingdon  monks  to  take  him  to  the 
meadow  which  he  had  usurped.  Therein 
he  saw  a  bevy  of  ugly  children  making 
hay,  who  cried,  "  Here  is  our  friend,  let 
us  play  with  him."  But  the  hay  that  they 
threw  on  him  burned  his  beard  and  hair, 
and  scorched  and  suffocated  him,  so  that 
he  cried  to  his  wife,  "  I  have  been  among 
devils."  He  had  to  make  solemn  resti- 
tution, and  to  give  the  Manor  of  Tad- 
merton  and  one  hundred  pounds  in  money. 
His  wife  was  a  Saxon  heiress,  Ealgitha. 

The  Burdetts,  ancestors  of  Sir  Francis, 
"  the  pride  of  Westminster  and  England's 
glory/'  who  spent  ninety  thousand  pounds 
in  his  Middlesex  elections  alone,  and  of 
the  wisely  benevolent  Baroness,  have  their 
share  of  grim  stories.  The  brothers  Bour- 
det  came  over;  William,  descendant  of 
one  of  whom  (1150),  "  being  valiant  and 
devout  went  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  his 
steward,  soliciting  the  chastity  of  his  lady, 
and  being  resisted  with  much  scorn,  grew  so 
full  of  envie  towards  her,  that  he  went  to 
meet  his  master ;  and,  to  shadow  his  own 
crime,  complained  to  him  of  her  looseness 
with  others.  Which  false  .charge  so  enraged 
her  husband  that,  when  he  came  home, 
and  that  she  approached  to  receive  him 
with  joyful  embraces,  he  forthwith  mor- 
tally stabbed  her.  To  expiate  which  un- 
happy act,  after  he  understood  it,  he  built 
Ameth  Priory." 

Every  child  has  read  of  Thomas  Bur- 
dett,  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  Great  Butler  of 
Normandy,  and  ravager  of  French  towns; 
and  how,  when  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
had  killed  a  white  bull  in  his  park  at 
Arrow,  "  he  passionately  wished  the  horns 
in  his  belly,  that  had  moved  the  King  so 
to  da"    For  this  saying  he  waa  convicted 
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of  high  treason,  beheaded  at  Tyburn, 
crying,  "Ecce  morior,  com  nihil  horum 
fecerim,"  and  affirming  he  had  a  bird  in 
his  bosom  (a  good  conscience)  that  did 
sing  comfort  to  him.  Is  there  any  me- 
'  morial  to  him  in  the  Grey  Friars'  Church 
(Christ's  Hospital),  where  he  was  buried, 
and  where  his  epitaph  was  "  Armiger  Dmi. 
Georgii  Duds  Clarenciae"?  His  dying 
words  refer  to  the  charge  of  "  Poisoning, 
sorcery,  and  enchantment,"  brought  against 
him,  and  other  followers  of  Clarence,  by 
his  implacable  brother. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  histories  called 
to  mind  by  the  "Battle  Abbey  Boll." 
Almost  every  name  has  its  stories.     Some 

Kve,  some  gay,  and  not  a  bit  more  or 
j  creditable  to  human  nature,  consider- 
ing the  times  they  refer  to,  than  stories 
which  might  be  gathered  about  a  company 
of  plebeians. 


THE  STORY  OF  DORIS  CAIRNES. 

A  8ERIAL  8TORY. 

By  the  Author  cf"  Count  Paolo's  Ring,'*  "All  Hallow's 

Eve"  etc.,  etc. 

4 

CHAPTER  L 

It  was  a  bright  August  morning,  and 
the  sun  was  shining  on  the  little  strip  of 
"God's  Acre"  which  surrounded  the  ivy- 
covered  village  church,  and  a  soft  south 
wind  was  rustling  among  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  and  blowing  the  pink  and  white 
petals  of  the  roses  in  the  Vicarage  garden 
over  the  low,  grassy  mounds.  A  couple  of 
terriers  were  chasing  each  other  across  the 
grass ;  a  hen,  which  had  just  laid  an  egg 
in  a  quiet  corner,  was  clucking  in  noisy 
pride;  while  an  old  sheep,  which  had 
strayed  in  from  the  lane,  lazily  munched 
the  short,  sweet  grass;  and  a  blackbird's 
song  mingled  pleasantly  with  the  rustle  of 
the  leaves  and  the  ripple  of  the  brook  out- 
side the  low  wall. 

The  church  door  stood  open,  and  the 
school  children,  who  sat  close  by  it, 
shuffled  their  feet,  and  fidgeted  in  their 
seats,  and  cast  many  a  longing  look  out- 
side,, and  envied  the  old  clerk  sitting  in 
the  porch,  cool  and  comfortable,  and  more 
than  half  asleep  in  his  shady  corner.  It 
was  very  hot  inside  the  church;  so  hot 
that  half  title  congregation  were  nodding 
drowsily  in  their  high-backed  pews,  while 
the  other  half  listened  with  greater  or  less 
degrees  of  impatience  to  the  Vicar's  dron- 
ing voice,  and  longed  ardently  for  the 
moment  of  release. 


It  seemed  long  in  coming  to  all,  es- 
pecially long  to  Paul  Beaumont,  who  was 
not  a  church-goer  as  a  rule,  and  had  only 
consented  —  not  without  many  inward 
misgivings  —  to  accompany  his  host  and 
hostess  that  morning,  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  had  spent  the  time  occupied  by 
the  service  in  regretting  his  weakness, 
and  envying  Sir  John  Butler,  who  was 
sleeping  somewhat  noisily  in  the  corner  of 
his  pew.  Lady  Cecil  sat  by  his  side, 
beautifully  dressed,  and  languidly  graceful 
as  usual,  and  serenely  disdainful  of  every- 
thing and  everybody. 

There  had  been  a  time  —  not  so  very 
many  years  ago — when  the  mere  fact  of 
being  in  her  presence,  the  touch  of  her 
dress,  the  slow,  sweet  smile  which  now 
and  then  the  violet  eyes  would  turn  upon 
him,  would  have  set  Paul  Beaumont's 
heart  throbbing  with  wild  delight  But 
that  was  some  years  ago,  when  she  was 
beautiful,  portionless,  Lady  Cecil  Stewart, 
and  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  country 
squire,  with  nothing  but  a  handsome  face 
and  a  long  pedigree  to  recommend  him  to 
notice ;  and  Lady  Cecil,  not  without  some 
tears  and  regrets,  had  done  her  duty,  and 
taken  her  wares  to  a  better  market,  and 
carried  off  one  of  the  best  matches  of  the 
season— honest  Sir  John  Butler,  who  was 
immensely  rich  and  good-natured,  if  some- 
what stupid  and  dull,  and  whom  she  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Times  had  changed,  too,  for  Paul.  By 
the  unexpected  death  of  a  cousin  he  had 
succeeded  to  Oaklands,  a  large  estate  in 
Devonshire,  soon  after  Lady  Cecil's 
marriage.  This  unexpected  change  in  his 
circumstances  gave  him  the  means  of  in- 
dulging his  taste  for  travel  and  adventure. 
He  had  spent  the  last  five  years  in  wander- 
ing in  foreign  countries,  and  had  come 
back  bronzed  and  bearded;  and— or  at 
least  so  Lady  Cecil  secretly  thought — 
handsomer  and  more  attractive  than  ever. 

She  had  met  him  in  London  in  May, 
and  had  given  him  an  invitation  to  come 
to  Chesham  Hall  in  August.  Paul  had 
accepted  it  with  some  slight  reluctanca 
He  had  loved  Lady  Cecil  passionately 
once ;  her  marriage  had  been  a  great  blow 
to  him,  and  now,  that  time  and  change  of 
scene  had  deadened  the  pain  and  healed  the 
wound,  he  was  reluctant  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
return  of  his  old  malady.  But  after  the  first 
few  days  of  his  visit  were  over,  he  told 
himself,  cynically,  that  he  need  not  have 
been  afraid.  There  was  no  danger!  Lady 
Cecil  was  as  handsome — some  said  hand- 
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some*— than  ever;  bat  her  beauty  was 
poweriesB  now  to  awaken  the  old  passion 
in  Mi  heart,  or  to  blind  his  eyes  to  her 
setfrintss  and  vanity. 

Was  this  affected  fine  lady  really  the 
Iranian  whom  he  had  once  set  so  high; 
who  had  seemed  to  him  so  far  above  all 
others  I  he  wondered ;  of  whom  he  had 
thought  with  such  tender  regret  and  bitter 
longing  during  many  a  long,  silent  night, 
spent  under  the  stars  in  some  lonely  place, 
while  his  dusky  servants  slept  around  him 
and  he  kept  watch  alone!  He  could 
scarcely  believe  it,  or  be  too  hard  upon 
himself,  and  his  blindness,  or  feel  too  com- 
passionate towards  Sir  John. 

He  had  promised  to  remain  a  fortnight 
at  Chetham  Hall;  but  although  only  three 
days  of  his  visit  were  over,  he  was  already 
beginning  to  feel  a  little  tired  of  it,  and 
was  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  some 
excuse  to  shorten  it.    Lady  Cecil,  sitting 
by  his  side,  with  her  slim  hands  folded 
over  her  Prayer-book,  little  guessed  at  the 
thoughts  which  were  passing  through  his 
mind,  as  he  fidgeted  in  his  corner,  and 
yawned,  and  pulled  his  beard,  and  looked 
round  at  the  sleepy,  uninterested  faces 
of  the  rustics.      How  very  stolid    and 
uninteresting  they  were,  he  thought,  con- 
temptuously.   Stay,  there  was  one  excep- 
tion, and  that  belonged  to  a  tall,  slight  boy 
of  one  or  two-and-twenty,  who  sat  in  the 
Vicarage    pew,  immediately   below    the 
pulpit. 

The  pew  apportioned  for  the  use  of  the 
family  at  the  Hall  was  in  the  chancel,  and, 
being   large    and   square,   occupied    the 
greater  portion  of  it ;  and  any  one  sitting 
there  had,  if  they  chose,  a  full  view  of  the 
faces  of  the  congregation ;  and  Paul,  in 
his  idle,  meditative   way,  occupied   the 
last  portion  of  the  sermon  by  studying  the 
boy's   face.      Something    in    it    seemed 
strangely  familiar  to  him ;  but,  beside  this,, 
it  was  worth  looking  at,  with  its  delicate, 
refined  features,  bright,  dark  eyes,  and 
sensitive  mouth,  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
trast it  presented  to  the  stolid  faces  around 
it ;  and  also  to  that  of  the  lady,  sitting  in 
the  same  pew,  whom  Paul  knew  to  be  the 
Vicar's  wife. 

Paul  looked  at  her  quiet,  colourless  face, 
and  straight,  thin  lips,  and  wondered  what 
relation  she  was  to  the  bright-eyed,  mobile- 
faced  lad  by  her  side. 

"Is  she  his  mother!  And  if  so,  what 
strange  freak  of  nature  has  given  such  a 
son  to  the  commonplace  Vicar  and  his 
wife  !"  he  wondered. 


He  noticed  by-and-by  that  the  boy's 
dark  eyes  were  constantly  wandering  to 
the  further  end  of  the  church;  upwards  to 
the  loft,  over  the  west  door,  where  the 
organ  was,  and  the  choir  sat  Paul's  eyes, 
following  these  glances,  soon  found  out 
their  object — a  pale,  fair  girl,  who  acted  as 
organist,  and  who  had  consequently  sat 
with  her  back  turned  to  the  congregation, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  service. 

She  was  quite  a  young  girl,  not  more 
than  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  she  sat  with 
her  hands  clasped  on  her  knee,  and  her 
eyes  demurely  downcast,  studying  her 
hymn-book,  apparently  quite  unconscious 
of  the  two  pair  of  eyes  which  were  resting 
on  her  face.  By-and-by  she  raised  her 
head  and  looked  up,  and  Paul  saw  that 
the  long  lashes  which  he  had  been  admiring 
veiled  a  pair  of  magnificent  dark-gray  eyes, 
full  of  fire  and  brilliancy.  He  saw,  too,, 
that  the  brows  above  were  dark,  and  finely 
drawn ;  that  the  chestnut  hair  was  swept 
back  in  a  thick,  bright  roll  from  the  white 
brow,  -and  gathered  in  a  great  knot  low 
on  her  neck,  under  her  shabby,  little 
bonnet 

"Why,  what sweqt  eyes !"  Paul  thought, 
as  he  gazed  at  her;  "and  what  lovely 
hair ! "  and  quite  forgot  to  notice,  in  his 
admiration  of  eyes  and  hair,  that  the  rest 
of  the  face  was  far  from  being  as  perfect  in 
form  and  colour  as  the  beautiful  face  by 
his  side. 

As  he  looked,  the  girl  suddenly  became 
conscious  either  of  his  glance,  or  of  that 
directed  towards  her  from  the  Vicarage 
pew.  Paul  could  not  tell  which.  Probably 
the  latter,  he  told  himself,  grimly;  and  a 
lovely  flush  swept  over  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  grew  bright,  and  starry,  and  then  hid 
themselves  demurely  under  the  thick  veil 
of  her  eyelashes.  Paul  smiled  in  his  lazy, 
sarcastic  way.  Had  he  stumbled  on  a 
village  idyl,  on  a  boy-and-girl  love-story? 
he  wondered. 

The  service  was  over  at  last;  Lady 
Cecil  gathered  up  her  scent-bottle,  hand- 
kerchief, and  gloves,  and  followed  Sir 
John  slowly  down  the  aisle  to  the  porch. 
It  was  not  etiquette  in  Ghesham  for  any 
of  the  congregation  to  leave  their  seats 
before  the  "quality1'  had  set  the  example; 
and  so,  much  to  Paul's  disappointment,  he 
was  obliged  to  follow  Lady  Cecil  out  of 
the  church,  and  into  the  bright  sunshine, 
without  another  glimpse  of  the  fair  face, 
which  had  now  retired  with  its  owner 
behind  the  red-baize  curtain  which  veiled 
the  organ  from  profane  eyes. 
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*  Well,  Mr.  Beaumont,  were  you  very 
much  bored  ? "  Lady  Cecil  asked,  in  her 
slow  voice,  as  she  walked  by  his  side  up 
the  churchyard,  "  I  think  the  Vicar  was, 
if  possible,  a  degree  more  prosy  than  usual 
this  morning." 

••  Prosy  1  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  lady," 
Sir  John  interrupted,  cheerfully.  "  Capital 
sermon,  I  thought.  Full  of  common 
sense  and — and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  eh, 
Beaumont?  I  didn't  think  it  prosy,  by  any 
means;  but  women  can  never  appreciate 
common  sense ! " 

My  lady  gave  the  slightest  possible 
shrug  of  her  dainty  shoulders. 

"  Perhaps,  if  I  possessed  your  happy 
faculty  for  sleep,  Sir  John,  I  might  set  as 
high  a  value  upon  Mr.  AinshVs  orations  as 
you  do,"  she  said,  listlessly. 

"  Sleep  I  Why  you  don't  mean  to  say  I 
was  asleep,"  and  Sir  John  opened  his 
eyes  wide,  and  looked  the  picture 
of  injured  and  astonished  innocence. 
"  Wouldn't  sleep  in  church  on  any  account, 
my  lady ;  sets  a  bad  example  to  the  parish  1 
Why,  why,"  and  Sir  John  paused  and 
struck  his  stick  vigorously  on  the  path  to 
emphasize  his  words,  "  we  should  have  all 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  congregation 
sleeping  if  they  caught  me  at  it  I  No, 
no ;  we  can't  have  that  sort  of  thing  in 
my  parish ! " 

My  lady  gave  a  little  disdainful  smile, 
and  a  glance  at  the  tall,  broad  figure  that 
was  sauntering  by  her  side,  with  his  head 
bent  a  little  forward,  and  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back.    He  smiled  also. 

"  Rank  has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its 
privileges,  Sir  John,"  he  said,  gravely.  "  I 
never  knew  how  great  those  drawbacks 
were  until  I  came  here,  and  learnt  from 
your  bright  and  shining  example  how  great 
and  manifold  are  the  responsibilities  which 
rest  on  the  shoulders  of  a  country  squire  1 
Doesn't  some  poet  or  other  speak  of  '  the 
fierce  light  that  shines  on  Kings,'  Lady 
Cecil?  I  quite  dread  the  idea  of  going  to 
Oaklands  and  having  my  actions  criticised 
and  viewed  by  the  blaze  of  that •  fierce 
light.'" 

Sir  John  stared  at  him. 

"Eh?  What  are  you  talking  about, 
Beaumont  ?  No,  no,  my  dear,"  this  to  a 
little  blue-eyed  child  who  opened  the 
churchyard  gate  for  him,  and  then  came 
forward  and  shyly  held  out  her  hand  in 
expectation  of  the  penny  which  usually 
rewarded  a  similar  action,  "  it  is  Sunday, 
you  know.  We  don't  give  pennies  on 
Sundays;  I'll  remember  you  to-morrow — 


or  stay,"  for  the  disappointed  look  on  th< 
child's  face  touched  Sir  John's  heart,  an< 
banished  his  Sabbatarian  scruples,  "per 
hape  you  had  better  have  it  now ;  I  migh 
forget.  Here  it  is ;  but,"  and  he  shook  hi 
head  gravely,  "you  must  remember  you 
commandment  for  the  future.  It  says  d< 
no  manner  of  work,  you  know;  neithe 
opening  gates,  nor  anything  else.  Mini 
you  aak  Miss  Doris  to  teach  it  to  yon 
fey  the  way,  my  lady  " — Sir  John  alway 
called  his  wife  "my  lady" — Lady  Ceci 
was  too  formal,  Cecil  too  familiar,  so  h 
made  a  compromise  between  the  two- 
"  did  you  notice  how  pretty  Doris  looke 
this  morning  1  She  grows  more  like  he 
mother  every  day." 

"Ton  forget  I  did  not  know  he 
mother." 

"No,  no;  of  course  not.  I  ought  t 
have  remembered  that  you  were  a  child  i 
the  nursery  when  poor  Doris  died,"  h 
said,  apologetically ;  "  but  I  remember  he 
when  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  tl 
country  side,  and  the  most  admired  an 
sought  after.  She  could  count  her  lovei 
by  the  dozen,  and  to  think  that  out  < 
them  all  she  should  choose  Francis  Gairne 
the  biggest  scamp  that  ever  wore  she 
leather,  or  won  a  woman's  heart  only  1 
break  it  by  his  neglect  and  cruelty,"  Si 
John  cried  explosively,  and  with  anothc 
dig  of  his  stick  on  the  graveL  "  But  then 
there  is  no  accounting  for  the  perversity  < 
a  woman's  taste  1  Eh,  Beaumont  ? 
must  confess  I  never  could  understand  tt 
sex." 

"Wiser  men  than  you  or  I  have  con 
to  the  same  conclusion,  Sir  John,"  Beai 
mont  answered  with  a  lazy  twinkle  in  h 
eyes  and  a  lazy  glance  at  my  lady 
scornful  face;  "but  as  in  that  incompr 
hensiveness  lies  their  chief  charm,  I  f< 
one  am  content  to  remain  in  ignorance, 
noticed  the  young  lady — she  sat  in  tl 
organ  loft,  did  she  not  f — of  whom  you  a: 
speaking.  She  is  pretty — very  pretty 
he  added,  tranquilly;  and  smiled  to  s< 
how,  at  his  words  of  praise,  the  angry  ligl 
flashed  up  into  Lady  Cecil's  eyes.  "  Doe 
you  think  so,  Lady  Cecil?"  he  add* 
blandly. 

"I  really  have  not  considered  the  sul 
ject.  She  never  struck  me  as  beiz 
pretty,"  Lady  Cecil  answered,  carelessly 
"but  then,  I  never  see  any  beauty  : 
saucer  eyes,  and  a  wide  mouth,  and — re 
hair,"  she  went  on  with  a  low  laugh.  "  I 
you,  Mr.  Beaumont?  If  so,  your  taati 
must  have  altered  strangely  of  late  years. 
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"My  taste  is  catholic,  and,  at  the  riak 
of  mcurrtag  your  contempt,  I  must  admit 
that  I  admired  the  young  lady,"  Beaumont 
aneraed,  in  his  alow,  lazy  voice.  "  Is  she 
•  neighbour  of  yours?" 

"Yes;  she  lives  over  there,  at  the  Bed 
House,"  and  Sir  John  pointed  across  the 
fields  to.  a  clamp  of  trees  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, amongst  which  peeped  the  red 
brick  chimneys  of  the  house  of  which  he 
spoke,  "  with  her  great  aunt,  Miss  Mor- 
daant,  It  is  a  doll  home  for  the  girl,  for 
Miss  Isordaunt — who  is  a  far-away  cousin 
of  mine,  by  the  way — is  a  most  peculiar 
person,  and  quite  miserly  in  her  habits. 
She  rarely  goes  out,  and  never  by  any 
chance  has  any  visitors.  She  has  the 
reputation  of  being  very  rich,  and  she  must 
be  fairly  well  off,  for  she  never  spends  any- 
thing," Sir  John  added  musingly.  "  Only 
i  keeps  one  servant,  and  sells  all  her  fruit 
sod  vegetables,  I  fancy  poor  Doris  has  a 
hard  life  enough.  She  certainly  has  a  dull 
one,  I  often  wish,  my  lady,"  and  he 
glanced  deprecatingly  at  his  wife,  "you 
would  ask  her  here  occasionally.  .  It  would 
be  a  little  change  for  the  child,  and  Floss 
is  so  fond  of  her." 

"If  you  are  content  that  she  should  be 
considered  Floss's  visitor,  and  remain  in 
the  nursery,  I  am  quite  willing  to  invite 
her  *  Lady  Cecil  answered  in  her  coldest, 
sweetest  voice,  ••  but  I  must  really  decline 
to  allow  her  to  appear  in  the  drawing- 
room  among  my  visitors.  She  has  not  a 
dress  £t  to  be  seen,  and  her  manners  are 
quite  too— impossible." 

"  Nay,  there  I  differ  from  you,"  Sir  John 
answered,  stoutly.  "  Her  frocks  may  be — 
I  dare  say  they  are — shabby  enough ;  but  I 
defy  any  one  to  find  fault  with  her 
mannera  She  is  a  perfect  lady,  what- 
ever else  she  is,  like  her  mother  before 
her.  Ah,"  and  his  voice  changed  suddenly, 
and  his  eyes  brightened,  "here  is  Floss 
coming  to  meet  us." 

Floss  was  Sir  John's  only  child,  the 
very  apple  of  his  eye,  and  the  pride  and 
delight  of  his  life.  She  was  a  pretty 
child,  with  her  mother's  golden  hair  and 
bright  blue  eyes,  but  with  her  father's 
amiable  disposition  and  generous  heart. 
She  admired,  but  was  secretly  a  little 
afraid  of  her  mother,  who  had  never  quite 
forgiven  her  for  not  being  a  boy,  and 
regarded  her  more  as  a  beautiful  superior 
foing  to  be  worshipped  and  adored  from  a 
distance,  than  a  mother  to  be  loved  and 
caressed.  She  adored  her  father,  over 
whom  she  exercised  a  beneficent  despo- 


tism, and  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to 
Paul  Beaumont,  who  was  naturally  fond 
of  children,  and  was  always  willing  to 
play  with  her,  and  to  bring  her  chocolates 
and  toys. 

Floss's  arrival  changed  the  conversation ; 
and,  although  Sir  John's  narrative  had 
sharpened  rather  than  allayed  the  curi- 
osity which  the  girl's  lovely  face  had 
raised  in  Beaumont's  mind,  he  was  much 
too  wary  and  polite  to  continue  a  subject 
which  was,  evidently,  distastefol  to  his 
hostess,  or  to  persist  in  praising  the  beauty 
of  one  pretty  woman  to  another.  So  he 
allowed  the  subject  to  drop;  but  after 
lunch  was  over,  and  he  and  Floss  were 
alone  in  the  garden — Sir  John  had  walked 
off  to  the  stables,  and  Lady  Cecil  had 
retired  to  her  dressing-room — he  returned 
to  it 

11  Floss,"  he  said,  lazily — he  was  lying 
on  the  grass  smoking,  with  half-closed 
eyes,  while  Floss  sat  by  his  side  and  stuck 
flowers  into  his  buttonhole,  and  Soot,  the 
terrier,  and  Jeannie,  the  colley  dog,  also 
sat  at  a  little  distance  and  watched  her 
proceedings  with  eager  eyes — "I  saw  a 
friend  of  yours  this  morning." 

"  Did  you  %    Who  was  it  1 " 

"  Give  a  guess." 

"Oh,  I  ean't  guess,  Paul  Tell  me. 
Was  it  old  Mrs.  Mason! " 

" Don't  know  the  lady;  but  this  one 
was  not  old.  She  was  young  and  beau- 
tiful, like — you  and  me." 

"  You  are  not  beautiful,  Paul,  and  you 
are  not  very  young,  either,"  Floss  inter- 
rupted, with  unflattering  candour.  "  You 
have  white  hairs,  and  wrinkles  round  your 
eyes;  but  never  mind,  dear,"  and  Floss 
tickled  his  nose  lovingly  with  a  long 
grass,  "  I  loves  you  just  the  same  I  I 
alius  loves  people  with  white  hairs  and 
wrinkles,  cause  my  dad  has  'em,  and  I 
loves  my  dad  better  than  any  one  else  in 
the  whole  world,"  cried  Floss,  eagerly,  and 
then  sentiment  suddenly  vanished,  and 
curiosity  returned,  and  she  enquired : 

"Who  did  you  see,  this  morning  %  " 

"  Doris  Cairnes." 

"I  know,"  Floss  nodded  emphatically. 
"I  s'pose  you  saw  her  in  church.  I  wish 
I  could  go  to  church  and  see  her  too.  I 
used  to,  once,  but  mother  says  I  fidget 
her,  so  I  don't  go  when  she  is  at  home, 
and  I  never  see  Doris  now." 

"  Does  she  never  come  here  ? " 

"No,  never;  I  don't  think/'  Floss  added 
in  a  confidential  whisper,  "mother  likes 
her." 
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"Why  don't  you  think  sol" 

"Oh,  because,  when  she  used  to  come — 
dad  and  me  used  to  bring  her  sometimes — 
mother  used  to  look  at  her  like  this,"  and 
the  young  mimic  drew  up  her  head  and 

eve  such  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  one  of 
idy  Cecil's  cold,  disdainful  side  glances, 
that,  involuntarily,  Paul  laughed  outright, 
"and  Doris  thought  she  didn't  like  her,  so 
she  never  comes  now,  and  I  am  so  sorry, 
'cause  I  never  see  her." 

"  Can't  you  go  to  the  Bed  House  t " 

"Not  by  myself,  and  nurse  wont  take 
me." 

"  Shall  I  take  you  1  Shall  we  go  this 
afternoon  f " 

Paul  could  not  have  told  why  he  made 
the  suggestion,  or  have  explained  the 
sudden  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  pretty 
country  girL  He  had  seen  scores  of 
prettier  faces,  and  had  never  felt  the 
slightest  desire  to  improve  their  ownero' 
acquaintance ;  but  he  felt  an  odd  longing 
to  see  more  of  Doris  Oairnes. 

Floss  welcomed  the  proposal  with 
avidity.  She  jumped  up  quickly  from 
the  ground. 

"Yes,  come  on,"  she  said,  decisively, 
"well  go." 

"I  suppose  your  mother  wouldn't  be. 
angry,  eh?"  Paul  said,  as  he  lazily  fol- 
lowed her  example,  and  brushed  away  the 
flowers  and  leaves  from  his  coat 

"Not  if  I  am  with  you.  Mother  is 
never  angry  with  you,"  Floes  returned, 
solemnly.  "Everything  you  do  is  wight 
in  her  eyes." 

This  last  sentence  sounded  so  much 
more  like  a  quotation,  than  an  original 
remark,  that  Paul  stopped  suddenly,  and 
looked  down  at  her  enquiringly. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  t  *  he  said. 

"'Cause  nurse  said  so  to  Celestine; 
and  nurse  alius  knows  everything,"  Floss 
answered,  confidently.  "Come  on!  and 
don't  wrinkle  up  your  forehead  and  look 
so  cross  and  ugly,"  she  added,  reprovingly, 
as  she  slipped  her  small  hand  into  his. 

Paul  laughed  as  he  gave  it  a  kindly 
pressure.  For  a  moment  he  had  felt 
slightly  annoyed  and  surprised  to  hear 
that  Lady  Cecil's  manner  towards  him  had 


been  the  subject  of  comment  among  the 
lynx-eyed  domestics,  who,  no  doubt,  were 
fully  aware  of  his  past  history,  and  of  the 
relations  which  had  once  existed  between 
him  and  their  mistress;  then  he  laughed 
and  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders. 

"What  does  it  matter  1"  he  thought, 
and  he  gave  Floss's  hand  a  squeeze. 

"  Come  on,"  he  said,  gaily. 

Lady  Cecil,  sitting  at  her  dressing-room 
window,  watched  the  odd  pair  of  mends 
cross  the  lawn,  attended  by  the  two  dogs, 
and  smiled  contemptuously  over  the  fancy 
which  Beaumont  had  taken  for  Floss's 
society. 

"He  used  not  to  be  so  fond  of  children, 
in  the  old  days,"  she  thought.  "  Was  it 
because  Floss  was  her  child;  the  child  of 
the  only  woman  whom — or,  so  he  had 
often  told  her — he  had  ever  loved  or  de- 
sired to  make  his  wife  %  * 

Her  face  softened  at  the  thought.  For 
a  moment  she  felt  more  tenderly  towards 
Floss  than  she  had  ever  felt  before,  watched 
with  almost  a  motherly  pride  in  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  as  the  little  white  figure,  with 
the  floating  golden  hair  and  blue  ribbons, 
went  dancing  across  the  lawn  by  Beau- 
mont's side,  and  disappeared  behind  the 
thick  belt  of  shrubs  that  divided  the  lawn 
from  the  park. 

It  was  a  beautiful  scene  on  which  she 
gazed  from  her  window;  as  far  as  eye 
could  reach  stretched  green  pastures  and 
waving  fields  of  ripening  corn,  and  it  was 
all  hers  now  by  right  of  marriage.  She 
had  sold  herself  for  it,  and  for  her  beau- 
tiful home,  and  Sir  John's  great  wealth. 
She  had  made  her  bargain  with  her  eyes 
open,  and  she  had  never,  until  now,  re- 
pented it,  or  acknowledged  that  it  had 
failed  to  bring  her  the  happiness  she  had 
expected.  But  now,  as  she  watched  Paul 
Beaumont's  tall  figure  striding  across  the 
park,  with  the  child  dancing  round  him,  a 
great  distaste  for  and  a  sudden  conviction 
of  the  emptiness  of  life  came  over  her, 
and  hot,  scalding  tears  welled  up  into  her 
beautiful  eyes.  Oh,  why  had  fate  dealt 
so  hardly  with  her?  Why  had  riches 
come  to  Paul  only  when  it  was  too  late  f 
she  wondered,  bitterly. 
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CHAPTER  XXn.      AMICE'S  RESOLUTION. 

Amice  had  a  strange  liking  for  being 
alone  in  the  big  house  at  night.  She  had 
no  fears  of  ghosts  or  apparitions,  for  the 
sisters  had  lived  too  free  and  healthy  a  life 
from  childhood  to  have  foolish  fancies.  She 
did  not  know  her  father  had  gone  out,  as, 
in  all  the  excitement,  Elva  had  not  men- 
tioned it;  and  she  merely  wished  to  remain 
np  In  case  there  was  anything  wanted  for 
Hoe!  Fenner,  so  that  Elva  might  have  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  feel  easy.  The 
morning-room  was  not  so  big  and  lonely  as 
the  drawing-room,  and,  haying  got  a  large 
white  shawl  to  wrap  round  her,  Amice 
began  her  vigil  by  slowly  walking  up  and 
down,  to  prevent  herself  getting  sleepy. 

Jones  knew  she  was  here,  and  Symee, 
too;  but  Symee  was  not  strong  enough 
for  watching;  and  Amice  always  considered 
other  people  before  herself,  especially  she 
considered  Symee. 

As  she  paced  to  and  fro,  her  mind  re- 
verted with  painful  distinctness  to  her 
father's  conduct  towards  her.  She  even 
once  pulled  up  her  sleeve  and  looked  at  the 
mark  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  had  not  all 
been  a  dream.  Yet,  surely,  it  must  be 
fancy.  He,  so  gentle,  so  loving  towards 
Elva,  and,  usually,  towards  herself,  what 
could  she  have  done  to  anger  him  ?  She 
had  merely  asked  about  Jesse  Yicary.  Was 
that  wrong  ?  She  remembered  so  clearly 
Jesse's  face  of  agony  in  that  lonely  wood ; 
she  saw,  as  if  still  before  her,  the  mute 
despair  of  the  strong,  noble-hearted  man 
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whose  life  she  knew  so  much  of  from 
Symee.  Some  strong  sorrow  it  must  have 
been  to  have  changed  his  whole  expression 
and  his  ambition.  It  could  not  all  have 
been  caused  by  Symee's  refusal  to  go  and 
live  with  him.  What,  then,  was  it  1  Gould 
it  be  anything  wrong  1  Symee  knew 
nothing  of  it  certainly;  but  then  she 
ought  to  know  it  She  ought  to  go  and 
live  with  her  only  relation,  and  help  him. 

Tired  at  last  of  walking,  Amice  sat 
down,  and,  after  a  time  she  folded  her 
hands,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  see  nothing 
before  them.  The  ardent  spirit  was,  as  it 
were,  released  from  its  prison,  and  soared 
far  away  into  a  region  where  thought  is  un- 
tranBlateable ;  and  thus,  for  a  short  period, 
Amice  was  happy. 

She  was  roused  from  her  dream  by  the 
sound  of  carriage  wheels,  and  stood  up 
suddenly,  wondering  what  this  could  mean. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Fenner's  uncle  had  heard  of 
his  accident,  and  had  come  to  see  him; 
perhaps  some  one  was  soliciting  help  from 
them.  She  listened  attentively ;  she  knew 
Jones  had  not  gone  to  bed ;  he  would  come 
down  and  open  the  door;  but  she  must 
soon  go  out  and  see  what  help  was  wanted. 
Her  dream  had  been  so  grand,  so  beauti- 
ful, it  seemed  almost  pain  to  come  back  to 
every-day  life.  But  Amice  never  paused, 
or  was  turned  back  from  her  duty  by 
common  difficulties. 

Now  she  listened  again.  The  bell 
sounded,  and,  strange,  the  carriage  drove 
away.  Not  even  yet  imagining  it  could 
be  the  home  carriage,  Amice  walked  to- 
ward the  door  and  opened  it  She  heard 
the  hall-door  open,  and  Jones  saying  some- 
thing she  could  not  hear. 

"Who  could  it  be*"  She  felt  a  little 
shy.  It  might  be  a  stranger.  Very 
slowly  she  walked  up  the  small  passage 
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leading  to  the  central  hall.  She  heard 
Jones  actually  walking  away  again  down 
the  passage  towards  the  servants'  halL 
What  had  he  done  with  the  stranger] 
Amice  paused  again,  and  listened.  She 
heard  the  study -door  shut,  then  open 
again,  and  then  at  last  she  recognised  her 
father's  footstep.  He  crossed  over  to  the 
drawing-room;  and  Amice  trembled  for 
fear  he  should  come  to  the  morning-room, 
and  find  her  there. 

"  I  must  tell  him/'  she  thought,  "  why  I 
stayed  up.  It  is  late.  Where  has  he 
been  1    How  strange." 

She  walked  softly  across  the  hall,  and 
entered  the  study,  for  the  door  was  wide 
open,  and  there  were  two  candles  burning 
on  the  writing-table.  Amice  tried  to  feel 
brave.  She  was  doing  no  harm;  it  was 
her  duty  to  tell  her  father  that  she  was 
sitting  up.  Standing  there,  she  involun- 
tarily cast  her  eyes  on  the  table  and  noticed 
a  large  bundle  of  yellow-looking  papers 
lying  on  the  blotting-book ;  the  writing 
was  plain  and  lawyer-like,  and  it  was  easy 
enough  to  read : 

"  Copy  of  the  title  deeds  of  the  property 
known  as  West  acre  Land?,  now  in  the 
possession  of  John  Pellew,  Esq. 
"  January  18tb,  18—."        "  J.  Button." 

"  Westacre  Lands,"  thought  Amice. 
"  That's  papa's  property  in  the  north.  I 
thought  he  bought  it  of  some  poor  people 
called  Button.  He  often  told  us  they  felt 
themselves  injured  about  it,  and  that  he 
had  to  pension  off  the  son.  This  must 
have  been  a  former  owner." 

Amice  argued  this  out,  not  because  she 
cared  about  the  subject  at  all,  but  because 
she  tried  to  employ  her  mind  till  her 
father  should  return;  she  was  afraid  he 
might  be  vexed  at  finding  her  still  up ;  and 
yet  her  motives  had  been  of  the  best ;  it 
was  silly  to  fear.    • 

Then  at  last  she  heard  her  father's  foot- 
steps again  coming  across  from  the  drawing- 
room.  He  must  have  gone  merely  to  fetch 
something.  Suddenly  he  entered,  and 
stood  one  moment  transfixed  at  the  sight 
— at  Amice  standing  there  in  a  white 
shawl,  as  if  she  were  an  apparition,  her 
immobility  and  her  speechlessness  giving 
Mr.  Eestell  some  cause  to  believe  this  was 
indeed  but  an  appearance,  an  optical 
delusion;  and  it  was  Amice  herself  who 
broke  the  spell,  wondering  why  her  father 
stood  there  staring  at  her  in  such  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Papa,  I  did  not  know  you  were  out ; 
or  that  you  were  coming  in  bo  late.    I 


stayed  up  to  make  Elva  feel  quite  easy,  in 
case  Mr.  Fenner  should  require  anything. 
Now  you  are  sitting  up,  perhaps  I  had 
better  go  to  bed." 

Mr.  Eestell  had  had  time  to  recover  his 
composure  during  her  speech.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  to  find  fault  with ;  indeed, 
the  kind  thought  and  kind  action  were 
only  what  were  to  be  expected  from 
Amice.  But,  nevertheless,  he  felt,  as  most 
people  do,  extremely  annoyed  at  having 
been  startled. 

Amice,  always  Amice  gliding  about  and 
looking  at  him.  It  was  becoming  un- 
bearabla 

"  Next  time,  my  dear,  you  make  these 
arrangements,  I  prefer  being  told.  I  had 
to  go  to  Greystone  to  see  one  of  the  poor 
sufferers  of  the  accident  whose  presence 
was  unexpected." 

" Joseph  Button  was  it,  papa?  Mr. 
Fenner  told  Elva  about  him.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  man  you  bought  Westacre  Lands 
from,  isn't  he?" 

Her  eyes  unconsciously  reverted  to  the 
deeds. 

"Ah,  did  he  mention  it  to  Fenner  1" 
said  Mr.  Eestell,  coming  near  his  writing- 
table,  and  nervously  placing  his  hand  on 
the  title-deeds,  looking  up  as  he  did  so 
at  Amice.  She  glanced  again  towards  her 
father,  and  then  at  the  papers,  then  again 
at  his  face.  What  was  the  matter  1  She 
saw  how  strangely  agitated  he  looked. 
Never  before  had  she  seen  him  look  like 
this.  His  face  said  plainly  :  "  Have  you 
looked  at  these?"  But  his  lips  did  not 
utter  any  words. 

At  this  moment  Amice  felt  the  strange, 
terrible  feeling  come  over  her — the  feeling 
she  hoped  not  to  experience  again.  The 
sight  of  the  papers  near  to  her  made  her 
visibly  shudder.  Her  father's  very  presence 
caused  her  to  shrink  away  from  him,  so 
that,  without  another  word,  she  walked 
slowly  away,  resolved  not  to  be  tempted 
into  saying  what  was  on  her  lips;  for 
quite  clearly  and  quite  distinctly  she  saw 
the  word  "guilt"  wiitten  on  his  face. 
And  she  was  afraid  to  see  more. 
Before  now  she  had  had  the  unknown 
dread  and  the  unexplained  shrinking,  yet 
the  cause  had  never  appeared ;  but  during 
these  first  moments  of  agony  it  was  not  so 
much  his  guilt,  whatever  it  might  be,  that 
she  thought  of,  but,  besides,  she  now 
recognised  for  a  certainty  that  the  children 
were  punished  for  the  fathers.  What  she 
called  the  curse,  was,  in  truth,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  generations.    If  it  nad   to 
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descend  to   the    third  and  fourth,  What 
would  be  the  visitation  on  the  first  1 

Sobbing,  as  if  she  had  committed  a 
crime,  Amice  Kestell  knelt  near  her  bed 
and  prayed  for  forgiveness,  forgiveness  for 
she  knew  not  what,  merely  certain,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  that  fair  and  pros- 
perous as  were  the  outward  prospects  of 
the  Kestell  family,  they  were  walking  over 
a  flowery  path  beneath  which  a  precipice 
wis  hidden. 

"I  must  know,  I  must  find  out,"  said 
Amice,  aloud,  "  there  may  yet  be  time  for 
restitution.  Why  did  I  not  have  the 
courage  to  ask  him  then  f  It  was  a  chance 
I  given  me,  and  I  was  too  cowardly  to  take 
it.  Why  must  I  know  it — I,  his  child, 
or  is  it  ail  some  frightful  temptation  of  the 
devil  I  Am  I  accusing  my  father  of  some- 
thing which  is  merely  a  fancy  of  my  own 

brain,  and  yet "    Gradually  the  fever 

of  her  mind  abated,  and  the  peace  of  resig- 
1  nation  came  over  her;  but  this  was  not 
before  the  morning  light  broke  over  the 
moorland. 

Another,  and  a  very  different,  scene  was 
taking  place  in  the  study.     When  Amice 
had  gone — not  stopping  even  to  shut  the 
door— Mr.  Kestell  stood  quite  motionless 
where  he  was.    One  hand  was  on  the  title- 
deeds,  and  his  eyes  were  also  fixed  on  the 
dirty  parchments  and  papers.     The  grey 
hue  on  his  features — which  had  so  much 
startled  Amice,  and  where  she  had  read 
the  word  "  guilt n — gave  place  to  a  cold  per- 
spiration,   the   effect    of    intense  mental 
activity  or  suffering.      His    lips  slightly 
opened,  remained  fixed,  as  did  his  eyes ; 
only  the  candles  flickered  a  little  as  the 
draught  from  the  open  door  caught  them. 
It  might  have  been  five  minutes  or  more 
that  Mr.  Kestell  of  Greystone  stood  there. 
He  knew  not,  and   no  one  heeded ;  but 
Nature's  great  law  of  movement  asserted 
itself  after    a    time.    Mechanically,    Mr. 
Kestell  lifted  his  hand  from  the  papers, 
and,  walking  slowly  across  the  room,  he 
shut  the  door.    The  sound  of  this  did  him 
good;  he  breathed  more  freely;  but  as  he 
came  back,  he  involuntarily  remembered 
the  scene  with  Jesse  Vicary.    It  flashed 
vividly  before  his  eyes,  just  as  if  it  were 
being  rehearsed  again — Vicary  was  stand- 
ing by  the  fireplace,  insisting  on  knowing 
the  truth. 

"He  would  have  it/'  murmured  Mr. 
Kestell,  feeling  himself  really  alone,  now 
that  the  door  was  shut  "He  would 
not  let  well  alone,  and  those  hot-headed 
fellows  mistake  one  so  easily.    I  never  said 


anything  to  wound  him;  he  inferred 
everything  so  quickly.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  have  let  things  take  another  turn ; 
but  I  could  not  help  it,  he  forced  my  hand." 

Thus  murmuring,  as  if  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice  were  a  relief  to  him,  Mr.  Kestell 
went  to  a  great  bureau  placed  in  the  corner 
of  his  study.  The  top  part  consisted  of 
bookshelves,  covered  by  glass  doors;  be- 
low, there  were  three  deep  drawers. 
There  was  a  key  in  the  glass  doors ;  but 
the  drawers  were  not  locked.  If  these 
contained  secrets,  then  Mr.  Kestell  did  not 
keep  his  secrets  under  lock  and  key. 

Mr.  Kestell  stooped  down  and  took  from 
the  topmost  drawer  a  large  blue  envelope, 
which  lay,  if  not  quite  at  the  top,  at  all 
events,  well  within  easy  reach. 

Then,  going  back  to  his  writing-table,  he 
took  out  the  contents  of  the  envelope,  and 
compared  them  with  the  papers  procured 
from  Button.  There  was  a  bundle  of 
private  letters,  which  he  put  on  one  side ; 
then  some  tide-deeds,  and  these  he  com- 
pared with  Button's  dirty  papers.  Yes, 
word  for  word  they  were  the  same ;  and, 
in  the  flowery  language  of  the  law,  they 
made  over  the  property,  known  as  West- 
acre  Lands,  to  John  Pellew,  Esq.,  of 
Dungapore,  Madras.  To  this  document 
was  added  the  original  title-deeds  of  the 
Buttons,  which  enumerated  the  number 
of  fields  and  their  acreage. 

It  took  Mr.  Kestell  some  time  to  go 
through  these  papers  and  compare  them 
together.  He  found  no  flaw  in  the  copies; 
indeed,  he  had  not  expected  to  find  any; 
but  all  the  same,  his  keen  glance  took  as 
much  care  to  detect  one  as  if  he  had  ex- 
pected it. 

Was  the  wish  father  of  the  thought  I 

11 1  conclude  the  Buttons  really  owned 
these  fields  for  many  years ;  their  title  was 
quite  good;  otherwise,  the  whole  trans- 
action might  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Pshaw  1  title-deeds  are,  after  all,  every  day 
found  imperfect  If  the  law  were  to 
meddle  with  half  the  deeds  in  England, 
how  many  could  standi  John  Pellew 
paid  a  very  small  sum  for  the  land — four 
hundred  pounds.  Merely  that;  and  now 
it  is  worth  thousands;  just  because  I  had 
capital,  and  could  work  it.  I  paid  more 
than  die  four  hundred,  if  my  bill  were 
required  of  me.  A  man  cannot  accuse  his 
conscience  of  unfairness  if  he  has  had  the 
chance  to  come  upon  valuable  property  in 
the  way  of  ordinary  business.  I  have 
never  taken  even  a  stick  from  a  hedge 
without  paying  for  it,  never." 
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This  confession  of  probity  seemed  gradu- 
ally to  restore  Mr.  Kestell  to  a  calmer 
frame  of  mind.  He  pat  up  his  own  docu- 
ments again  into  their  cover,  and  replaced 
them  in  the  drawer ;  then,  tying  up 
Button's  bundle,  he  enclosed  all  these  papers 
in  a  large  lawyer's  envelope,  and  addressed 
them  to  "J.  Button."  As  he  sealed  it, 
however,  Mr.  Kestell  thought : 

11  Perhaps,  after  all,  that  poor  fellow  will 
never  call  for  them  again." 

CHAPTER  XXni.      A  MAN'S  HONOUR. 

To  be  only  a  partial  invalid,  and  yet  to 
be  made  a  great  deal  of,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered very  much  of  a  hero  is,  even  to  the 
most  modest  and  humble  of  individuals, 
by  no  means  an  unhappy  state  of  affairs. 
Perhaps  the  feeling  of  the  greatest  unmixed 
felicity  which  can  be  experienced  is  to  be 
a  hero,  and  to  be  conscious  at  the  same 
time  of  repudiating  all  attempts  at  flattery. 
The  highest,  or  rather  the  essence  of 
flattery  is  imbibed  when  we  are  openly 
rejecting  the  proffered  cup;  indeed,  it 
may  not  be  altogether  paradoxical  to  say 
that  a  very  humble  man  does  not  reject 
admiration,  because  true  humility  is 
seldom  conscious  that  praise  is  being 
offered. 

Hoel  Fennels  arm  being  imprisoned  in 
splints,  and  supported  by  a  sling,  made  its 
owner  a  decidedly  interesting  mortal. 
There  were  the  laurels  of  the  hero  round 
his  head,  and  the  myrtle-wreath  of  the 
lover  on  his  handsome  brows;  and,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  most  Cassandra- 
like  prophet  could  find  nothing  but  bloom- 
ing flowers  for  the  present,  and  prospective 
buds  for  the  future. 

Miss  Heaton,  who  had  quite  a  knack  of 
discovering  the  canker  in  the  rose,  peered 
in  vain  into  Hoel  and  Elva's  flowers  to 
discover  it,  so  she  contented  herself  by 
saying  to  her  brother : 

"  Of  course,  Herbert,  though  you  are  so 
much  pleased  about  this  engagement,  I 
very  much  doubt  if  it  will  answer.  Elva 
is  such  a  wilful  young  woman;  she  will 
never  learn  to  obey,  though,  of  course,  now 
she  is  quite  dazzled  by  the  prospects  of 
becoming  a  London  lady." 

Mr  Heaton  was  having  his  tea,  and 
there  was  a  quiet  gravity  on  his  face  which 
his  sister  could  not  construe  into  words. 
Surely  it  could  not  possibly  mean  envy, 
or  a  doubt  of  his  own  supreme  happiness 
under  her  kind  care. 

"  Elva  Kestell  looks  very  happy ;  I  met 


her  and  Mr.  Fenner  to-day  on  the  Beacon. 
It  is  very  pretty  to  see  her  tenderness 
coming  to  the  surface." 

"  It  won't  last !  Girls  are  so  ridiculous 
when  they  are  engaged ;  they  fancy  every 
one  is  envying  them,  and  thinking  of 
them." 

"I  don't  think  self -consciousness  is 
Elva's  failing,"  smiled  the  Vicar,  who,  in 
his  quiet  way,  was  a  keen  observer. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not ;  she  does  not  care 
enough  for  public  opinion,  and  neither 
does  her  sister.  By  the  way,  Herbert,  I 
met  that  strange  girl  Amice  to-day,  and 
she  begged  me  to  ask  you  if  you  could  give 
her  a  few  minutes'  conversation  soon.  I 
do  hope  you  will  say  you  are  too  busy." 

"But  I'm  not  too  busy,"  said  the 
Vicar,  looking  surprised.  "  Why  should  I 
say  so  1 " 

Miss  Heaton  coughed  a  little  to  give 
herself  time  to  find  the  answer. 

"Well,  if  you  once  begin  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  a  girl  like  Amice 
Kestell,  the  minutes  might  grow  into 
hours." 

"  What,  on  the  same  day  %  That  would 
be  indeed  serious,"  the  Vicar  laughed. 

"Really,  Herbert,  that  is  ridiculous  of 
you!  I  mean  there  would  be  minutes' 
conversation  every  day." 

"Miss  Amice  is  not  given  to  much 
speech;  sometimes  I  cannot  get  her  to 
talk  at  all." 

"That  is  her  way,  so  that  she  may 
appear  shy,"  said  Miss  Heaton,  mys- 
teriously. 

"  Why  should  she  want  to  appear  shy  ?  " 

"Really,  men  are  so  simple  and  short- 
sighted !  Don't  you  understand,  Herbert, 
that  Amice  thinks  you  will  be  taken  with 
those  shy  manners  of  hers,  and  all  that 
cottage-visiting,  and  sitting  up  with  old 
women.    It  all  means  the  same  thing." 

"I  should  say  it  meant  a  very  kind 
heart." 

"  Of  course  you  would  say  so.  A  man 
is  so  easily  taken  in.  Why,  a  blind  bat 
would  see  farther  than  you  do." 

Poor  Herbert,  he  felt  that  he  was  pay- 
ing dearly  for  having  been  asked  for  a 
few  minutes'  conversation. 

"  When  did  she  want  to  see  me  ? " 

"After  the  Sunday-school;  but  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Fenner  and  Elva  to  come  in 
then.  Tou  really  must  not  be  rude  to 
them." 

"  No  one  is  ever  rude  to  lovers,  my  dear, 
except  those  who  keep  them  from  each 
other.     Well,  I  must  be   off  to  night- 
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school.  I  mean  to  try  this  year  again,  and, 
after  that,  if  my  roughs  won't  appreciate 
thatr  advantages  they  shall  have  no  more 
of  my  pearls.  By  the  way,  yon  know  Miss 
Grey  can't  come  this  year,  because  of  the 
walk  back.  She  says  it  was  too  much  for 
her  last  year,  and  yet  she  looks  well 
enough." 

Miss  Heaton  was,  this  time,  very  glad 
her  brother  was  so  simple.  Miss  Grey 
had  lately  become  too  attentive  in  the  way 
of  working  slippers  "  for  the  dear  Vicar," 
and  she  had  had  a  delicate  hint  that  he 
required  no  more  worsted  work. 

"I  expect  her  aunt  wants  her  company 
athoma  I  only  wish  Amice  had  as  care- 
ful a  parent ;  but  really  Mrs.  Kestell  is 
quite  a  useless  member  of  society,  and 
never  looks  after  her  daughters." 

"  I  rather  imagine  that  *  there  are  no 
such  creatures  as  useless  members  of 
society,"  replied  the  Vicar,  thoughtfully. 
If  one  thinks  of  it  seriously,  every  one  is 
useful  in  some  way  or  other." 

Miss  Heaton  gave  up  arguing,  and  took 
to  herring-boning  flannel,  for,  when  her 
feelings  were  ruffled,  she  generally  went  to 
seek  consolation  in  a  flannel  petticoat — an 
intimate  Mend — and  even  Herbert  him- 
self always  tried  to  avoid  saying  much 
when  she  was  engaged  on  flannel. 

Etoa  cared  for  none  of  these  things  at 
present,  she  was  enjoying  her  young  dream 
of  happiness  with  the  ardour  which  cha- 
racterised her;  and,  happily  for  her,  love 
had  at  once  to  be  represented  by  action. 
All  Hoel's  letters  had  to  be  written  by  her; 
and  what  discussions  and  plans  did  not 
this  lead  to  1  She  had  so  little  to  tell  him 
abont  the  outside  world,  and  he  had  so 
much  to  tell  her;  though,  of  course,  perfect 

(candour  is  impossible  between  two  beings 
who  have  to  begin  a  new  life  of  thought 
together.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  all 
the  truth  about  his  Uncle  Mellish :  the 
man  whom  the  world  looked  upon  as  his 
father.  Elva  was  prepared  to  like  him. 
Cariosity  about  a  set  of  new  relations  was 
quite  natural ;  and  Hoel  expressed  himself 
very  properly  concerning  his  uncle.  But 
then,  how  could  he  explain  to  Elva  that  as 
she  was  an  heiress,  he  was  overjoyed  at  being 
able  to  tell  his  uncle,  in  a  perfectly  correct 
fashion,  that  he  might  keep  or  throw  away 
his  money  as  he  liked.  No ;  Elva  could 
not  be  told  this ;  but,  nevertheless,  Hoel's 
secret  satisfaction  over  this  fact  conside- 
rably heightened  his  happiness.  It  might 
be  a  very  unworthy  feeling ;  but  it  was  there. 


Elva's  sudden  softness  was  also  most 
gratifying  to  his  manly  feelings.  If  he  had 
admired  the  independent,  original-minded 
Elva  Kestell,  he  loved  her  in  a  far  more 
satisfactory  manner  now  that  the  feminine 
element  of  tenderness  was  so  much  more 
apparent  That  desire  for  mastery  in  man 
has  its  great,  as  well  as  its  little  side ;  it 
springs  from  the  wealth  of  his  strength 
as  well  as  the  pride  resultant  from  that 
strength.  It  is  caused  by  an  earnest  desire 
to  protect  something  weaker  than  itself,  in 
order  that  strength  may  be  mure  fully 
realised.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  protect  a  person  who  fancies  she  does 
not  need  our  protection :  so  that,  in  truth, 
the  manlier  a  man  is  the  more  will  he  ap- 
preciate the  opposite  sex  in  its  weakness, 
and  not  in  its  exhibition  of  independence. 

If  now  and  then  in  their  conversations, 
Hoel  suddenly  discovered  in  Elva  a  trace  of 
a  finer  nature  than  his  own,  he  would  not 
dwell  on  the  discovery.  When  once  she 
belonged  to  him  her  being  would  be  merged 
into  his,  and  he  was  quite  ready  to  share 
everything  with  his  wife,  because,  as  his 
wife,  Elva  would  be  a  reflection  of  himself. 
How  his  heart  beat  when  he  saw  more 
plainly  every  hour  that  he  had  been  right 
in  following  his  instinct.  Love  could 
drown  free  thought.  In  a  wife  it  is  better 
to  have  an  echo  than  a  second  voice ;  and 
every  one  acknowledges  that  there  is  a 
strange  fascination  in  echoes,  for  they 
enhance  the  interest  of  the  original 
sound. 

The  late  autumn  weather  was  very 
beautiful  this  year.  Winter  seemed  un- 
willing to  appear;  even  the  leaves  fell 
reluctantly  from  their  parent  stem.  All 
along  the  road  by  the  five  Pools  the 
gorgeous  colouring  seemed  to  make 
spurious  sunshine.  The  beeches  were 
dazzling  to  look  at;  the  oaks,  too,  with 
every  shade  of  gold,  russet,  and  brown,  did 
their  best  to  cheat  autumn  of  its  sorrow. 
To  walk  side  by  side  with  Hoel,  sheltered 
from  wind  and  all,  even  to  pause  and  sit 
down  on  some  bank  of  dry  leaves,  seemed 
to  Elva  a  perfect  foretaste  of  happiness. 
If  now  and  then  she  found  herself  dis- 
agreeing with  him,  she  was  silent,  or  only 
half  expressed  her  disagreement,  for  fear  of 
marring  all  the  harmony  of  the  moment. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  they  never  spoke ; 
and  that  was  of  Elva's  forrqer  attempts  at 
writing  a  book.  She  even  felt  ashamed 
of  the  attempt ;  it  was  as  if  she  had  dis- 
honoured the  profession  of  letters.    Hoel, 
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who  was  bo  clever,  so  keen  a  critic,  was 
very  good  not  to  recur  to  the  subject.  So 
she  thought  when,  side  by  side,  they 
discussed  books  or  talked  of  the  future; 
but  during  some  moments  when  he  was  not 
with  her,  a  sudden  wave  of  thought  came 
over  her  that,  bad  as  her  book  might  have 
been  in  form,  there  were  a  few  ideas  worth 
something  in  it.  Hoel  had  acknowleged  as 
much.  At  such  times  Elva  experienced  the 
first  feeling  of  the  bondage  of  love ;  for  there 
is  nothing  more  difficult  to  human  beings 
than  to  be  perfectly  true  to  themselves; 
the  overpowering  force  of  opinion,  both 
public  and  private,  undermines  the  true 
self.  So  crushing  can  the  weight  be,  that, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  individual,  it  is 
better  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact ;  but  the 
greater  originality  possessed  by  the  unit 
the  greater  will  be  the  power  to  recognise 
the  overwhelming  antagonism  of  the  mul- 
titude to  the  individual.  In  this  fact  lies 
the  danger  to  perfect  happiness,  even  of 
wedded  life;  for  few  men,  and  fewer 
women,  can  realise  that  freedom  is  true 
happiness.  Civilised  as  we  are  now  in  this 
marvellous  age  of  ours,  there  are  yet  few 
who  see  that  slavery  is  still  rampant,  the 
slavery  of  the  mind ;  and  by  this  we  do 
not  mean  to  touch  old-world  institutions  or 
their  honoured  customs,  or  the  best 
authority  of  parent  or  teacher,  but  a  far 
more  subtle  slavery  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hoel,  demands  not  submission  in  its 
vulgar  sense,  but  submission  of  that  heart 
of  a  human  being  which,  if  once  sub- 
jected, lives  ever  in  a  restless  state, 
knowing  that  it  is  not  achieving  its 
highest  capabilities. 

And  yet,  as  far  as  each  of  them  knew  it, 
and  as  far  as  the  world  could  see,  this 
romance  was  very  perfect  and  very  be- 
witching. 

Close  by  the  road,  beyond  the  first 
Pool,  the  lovers  sat  this  bright  day  on  a 
great  heap  of  fir-poles.  The  wind  sent 
long  drawn  out  and  somewhat  melancholy 
sighs  through  the  pines,  and  the  bracken 
waved  its  tiny  answers  to  it  The  fallen 
firs  were  reflected  in  the  water.  Every 
now  and  then  Hoel  himself  came  into 
the  water-picture;  and  Elva  watched  his 
reflection  with  a  smile  on  her  face.  A 
passer-by  would  have  involuntarily  admired 
the  pair. 

They  would  have  been  struck  by  the 
intellectual  refinement  of  the  man's  face ; 
but  some  wave  of  sympathy  would  have 
gone  out  towards  Elva,  who,  in  a  dark- 
brown  dress,  and  a  hat  surrounded  with 


soft  ostrich  feathers,  united  strength  and 
womanliness  in  a  very  marked  degree. 

"It  is  just  a  week,  Hoel,  since  that 
horrid  accident,"  said  Elva,  clasping  her 
hands  in  front  of  her,  and  looking,  not  at 
Hoel,  but  at  his  reflection ;  "to  me  it  seems 
years,  and  yet  we  haven't  said  half  what 
we  want  to  say ;  at  least,  I  haven't.  Tou 
promised  you  would  read  your  uncle's 
letter  to  me.  Shall  I  get  it  out  of  your 
pocket!" 

Elva  smiled  a  little  shyly.  Shyness  had 
come  with  love,  and  it  made  her  doubly 
beautiful  in  HoePs  eyes. 

II  My  right  hand  still,"  he  said  with  an 
answering  smila  "  First,  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  Uncle  Mellish.  I  believe  you 
know  that  he  is  very  fond  of  me.  He 
has  been  a  father  to  me  in  many  ways. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  think  I  am  as 
fond  of  him  as  I  ought  to  b&" 

"  I  hope  he  will  like  me.  Do  yon  think 
he  will  t  I  am  accustomed  to  old  people. 
At  least,  papa  may  be  old  to  some;  but 
to  me  he  always  seems  young." 

"  Your  father  is  devoted  to  you,  Elva. 
When  I  see  him  looking  at. you,  I  know  I 
have  never  had  a  father's  lova" 

"No  one  can  pretend  to  be  a  father, 
can  they?  Mine  is  the  best,  dearest, 
noblest  on  earth." 

"  You  are  a  very  faithful  friend,  dear," 
he  said,  taking  her  right  hand  in  his  left 
one,  and  kissing  it  "  No  one  could  call 
you  a  fickle  woman." 

"  No,  I  think  not  I  am  glad  you  are 
not  like  most  men,  and  talk  nonsense 
about  all  women  being  fickle  and  all 
women  being  vain." 

"You  don't  believe  in  tradition  then? 
I  suppose  all  sayings  are  founded  on  truth; 
but  all  exceptions  have  a  tendency  to  dis- 
believe in  the  rules." 

"  I  suppose  men  meet  curious  specimens 
of  our  sex  which  we  poor  country  folk 
know  nothing  of.  I  wonder  what  is 
really  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a 
woman  apart  from  intellectual  and  physical 
strength  ? " 

Hoel  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
said : 

"  I  think  it  is  a  great  dread  of  anything 
touching  their  honour — I  mean,  given  a 
man  of  honour.  I  have  known  men  do 
strangely  ill-considered  things  when  they 
fancied  their  personal  honour  was  in 
jeopardy." 

"Would  you?" 

II I  can't  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
me  in  that  line;  but  still,  I  can  so  well 
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understand  the  feelings  that  I  conclude  I 
should  not  be  an  exception." 

"I/I  jilted  you,  for  instance  1"  said 
Efvs;  and  her  whole  face  was  illuminated 
by  a  smile  which  made  Hoel  consider  her 
still  more  beautiful  than  he  had  previously 
imagined. 

"  Yes;  if  yon  did — I  should  never  for- 
give you.w 

"Really  and  truly?" 

"  Yes ;  but  then,  when  I  first  loved  you, 
I  knew  that  was  impossible  to  your 
nature." 

"I  should  always  love  you,  whatever 
you  did,"  said  Elva,  in  a  low,  passionate 
▼oice,  which  frightened  Hoel  for  a  moment, 
because  it  was  the  speech  of  the  Elva  he 
knew  so  little  of  and  wished  to  know 
less. 

"  Did  yon  ever  fall  in  love  before  1 "  she 
went  on,  smiling,  so  that  her  last  words 
were  like  an  unnatural  ruffling  of  calm 
waters. 

Hoel  smiled. 

'*  Never  till  I  saw  you.  Once  I  admired 
a  ghi  very  much ;  but,  you  see,  I  can  make 
the  confession  very  calmly.1' 

"  You  admired  her  very  much,  but  did 
not  fall  in  love.     That  is  strange,  isn't  it  f 

Why  was  it*" 
11  In  the  first  place,  she  was  not  a  lady. 

Her  father  was  a  working  farmer  some- 
where, and  her   mother  a  very  homely 

body  indeed.    Still,  I  did  not  know  that 

when  I  first  saw  her.     She  was  a  very 

clew  girl,  very  pretty — a  governess  in  a 
family  I  used  to  visit.  The  eldest  son 
was  s  college  friend  of  mine." 

"  And  you  went  there  and  admired  the 
clever  and  pretty  governess)  I  wonder 
if  she  admired  you,  and  whether  you  paid 
her  attentions  %    I  sometimes  think  men 

ho  do  that  are  answerable  for  a  great 
many  heartaches." 

Hoel  smiled  at  Elva's  earnestness. 

"There  was,  I  dare  say,  some  imprudence 
on  my  part,  but  I  hope  not  much.  In  the 
first  place,  I  knew  beforehand  Uncle 
Melliah  would  never  give  his  consent.  I 
did  not  mind  much  about  that;  but  my 
means  were  then  less  than  they  are  now, 
and  my  prospects  not  so  good.  I  was 
never  far  gone  enough  to  be  unable  to 
reason  with  myself." 

"Oh,  then  there  was  no  fear  of  your 
being  very  much  in  love.  If  I  loved,  I 
should  not  reason  at  all " 

"  A  woman's  argument.  But,  you  see, 
men  ought  to  reason.  Anyhow,  Elsie 
Warren  could  never  have  been  my  wife." 


"  Eisie  Warren ;  what  a  pretty  name  ! 
But  why,  Hoel  t  Men  have  done  all  sorts 
of  things  for  love." 

"  Because  I  found,  out  that  her  father 
had  been,  when  quite  a  young  man,  im- 
prisoned for  a  forgery.  He  yielded  to  a 
sudden  temptation,  and  the  poor  fellow 
expiated  his  crime  in  prison.  When  he 
came  out,  he  married,  and  was  a  very 
respectable  member  of  society  ever  after- 
wards. The  story  was  but  little  known,  and 
it  was  quite  by  chance  that  I  found  it  ont" 

"  But  poor  Elsie  Warren  could  not  help 
that.     Surely  she  was  guiltless  enough." 

"  Oh,  quite ;  a  perfectly  ideal  woman — 
all  golden  hair  and  good  feeling.  But  it 
was  what  I  was  telling  you  just  now;  I 
could  no  more  have  married  that  girl,  even 
if  I  had  loved  her  a  thousand  times  more 
than  I  love  you — which,  remember,  I  did 
not — than  I  could  have  gone  to  Uncle 
Mellish,  and  asked  him  how  much  money 
he  was  going  to  leave  me  1 " 

"How  strange  1"  said  Elva,  letting  go 
Hoel's  hand,  and  gazing  at  the  slow  flight 
of  a  rook,  "how  strange  1  Now,  if  I  had 
been  a  man,  I  would  have  married  Elsie 
Warren,  because  her  father  had  been  once 
disgraced ;  and  I  should  have  shown  her 
that  love  can  make  up  for  everything." 

"Would  you?  And,  afterwards,  you 
would  have  repented.  Surely  it  were  wiser 
to  pause  first.  Think  of  that  black  secret 
between  a  man  and  his  wife  always  there ; 
and  if  he  were  of  a  suspicious  nature  he 
would  have  said  she  may  deceive  me  as 
her  father  deceived  his  own  father,  for  he 
forged  his  father's  name.  There  might  be 
eyen  a  life-long  dread  that  his  children 
might  inherit  crime.  No,  a  thousand  times 
no!" 

"Oh,  but  love  is  so  merciful," said  Elva, 
starting  up  in  her  excitement.  "Hoel, 
you  talk  like  this  just  because  you  did  not 
love  that  girl,  and  so  it  is  all  right.  But 
I  know  you  better.  If  you  had  loved  her, 
all  those  future  and  past  reasonings  would 
have  disappeared ;  you  would  have  acted 
as  you  did  last  Saturday.  Ton  would 
have  said,  'Let  me  suffer,  only  let  me  keep 
suffering  away  from  others.'  I  know  you 
would.  If  1  had  been  a  man,  I  would 
have  gone  to  her,  and  said " 

"  Said  what,  Elva  ¥ "  answered  Hoel,  now 
rising  and  putting  Elva's  right  hand  in  his 
left  arm.  This  was  just  a  case  in  which 
he  preferred  Elva's  agreeing  with  him. 

"  That  we  are  not  sent  into  the  world  to 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children." 
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"  Bat  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  then 
have  been  speaking  the  truth.  Man  is 
made  a  judge  over  his  fellows,  otherwise, 
how  would  society  get  on  at  all?  From 
the  times  of  the  Patriarchs  to  the  days  of 
Constitutional  Government,  we  can  follow 
the  progress  of  human  law,  or,  as  some 
would  say,  the  Divine  will,  carried  out  by 
the  human  instrument" 

The  two  walked  on  in  silence  a  little 
while.  Elva  was  turning  her  thoughts 
over,  unable  to  express  what  she  felt,  till  at 
last  Hoel,  feeling  she  was  wandering  a 
little  from  the  centre  round  which  he  liked 
her  best  to  circle,  remarked : 

"  A  woman's  love,  darling,  is  the  grandest 
and  the  best  thing  on  earth ;  but  she  must 
not  always  expect  her  judgement  to  be  the 
same.  Anyhow,  on  the  score  of  honour, 
you  and  I  shall  always  be  at  one.  If  you 
are  lenient  in  thought,  you  would  be  stern 
in  principle." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  would  always  bring  me 
round  to  your  view  against  my  will,"  said 
Elva;  and  Hoel,  with  a  sudden  wave  of 
love,  admiration,  and  entire  agreement 
with  her  last  speech,  sealed  it  with  a  kiss. 
And  then,  when  they  had  reached  another 
secluded  spot,  he  took  a  small  volume 
from  his  pocket  and  read  out  a  poem 
he  had  brought  to  discuss  with  his  be- 
trothed. It  was  "The  Palace  of  Art," 
which,  it  so  happened,  Elva  did  not  know 
well.  Hoel  read  beautifully;  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  him,  and  Elva's  whole 
soul  seemed  to  lie  in  the  placid  depth  of 
her  grey  eyes  as  he  finished : 

"  Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers  that  are 
So  lightly,  beautifully  built ; 
Perchance  I  may  return  with  others  there, 
When  I  have  purged  my  guilt." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Elva,  "I  have  built 
my  palace  of  art  now;  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  leave  it.1' 

And  Hoel  was  not  insensible  to  this 
exquisite  flattery;  exquisite  because  it 
came  from  true  lips.  Was  it  possible  for 
a  man  not  to  feel  elated  by  it?  Not 
certainly  for  a  man  like  Hoel,  who  was 
clever  enough  to  know  truth  that  was 
veiled  in  humility.  Love  and  life  were 
beautiful  to  both  today,  and  worthy  to  be 
suog  by  poets. 
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Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  du  Ghaillu  intro- 
duced the  Gorilla  into  European  society 
and  scientific  notice ;  eight  years  ago,  he 


transported  us  to  a  delightful  sojourn  in 
"The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun;"  and 
now  he  has  presented  us  with  a  new 
theory  of  our  origin.  It  does  not  concern 
the  missing  link,  which,  after  all,  has  not 
been  found  in  his  famous  African  monkey. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  English, 
or,  as  in  deference  to  the  other  "  nationali- 
ties" forming  the  United  Kingdom,  one 
should  say,  the  British  race.  We  have 
been  quite  wrong,  it  seems,  about  our 
progenitors.  The  people  found  on  our 
islands  when  William  of  Normandy  kindly 
came  over  to  annex  them,  were  not,  as  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe,  a  fusion  of 
Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles,  but  pure  "hardy 
Norsemen" — real  and  original  Vikings. 

And  here  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
to  many  persons  what  they  will  not  find 
explained  by  Mr.  du  Chaillu.  And  that  is, 
that  the  word  Viking  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Sea  King,  as  seems  to  be  often  sup- 
posed. The  word,  indeed,  is  not  Vi-king, 
but  Viking.  The  termination  "hog,"  is 
equivalent  to  the  English  termination 
"er,"  as  in  hospitaller,  housebreak-er,  etc. 
The  word  "Vik"  means  not  exactly  the 
sea,  but  an  arm  of  the  sea,  like  a  bay  or 
fjord.  If  we  could  suppose  that  it  meant 
what  the  Scotch  call  a  loch,  then  Vikings 
would  be  Lochers — dwellers  on  or  by  the 
lock.  The  old  plural  form  was  not  Vik- 
ings, but  Vik-ingr.  It  is  a  pity  to  dispel  the 
old  Danish  "  Sea-king's  daughter  from  over 
the  sea"  idea;  but  truth  is  great,  and 
truth  compels  us  to  see  that  the  old  Vik- 
ings had  nothing  to  do  with  kingship. 

What,  then,  Mr.  du  Ghaillu  means  is,  not 
that  we  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  a  race 
of  sea-potentates,  but  of  a  race  who  lived 
by  the  sea  away  over  in  Scandinavia.  The 
people  who  established  themselves  in  Eng- 
land after  the  Romans  withdrew,  were,  in 
fact,  Norsemen,  and  these  Norsemen,  or 
Vikings,  have  had  the  largest  share  in 
the  ancestry  of  the  race  now  called  English. 
The  theory  is  more  acceptable  than  that  of 
our  Low-German  origin,  which  has  been 
often  propounded ;  and  it  is  not  more  wild 
than  many  other  theories  which  have  been 
advanced.  It  is  a  good  and  pleasing 
theory  in  itself;  but  then,  unfortunately, 
Mr.  du  Chaillu  does  not  succeed  in  establish- 
ing it,  and  the  ethnologists  will  smite  him 
hip  and  thigh.  We  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss it ;  but  in  a  few  sentences  will  state 
the  case  as  he  presents  it. 

The  English  and  Frankish  chroniclers, 
who  are  our  chief  authorities  for  the  events 
of  what  is  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
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ware,  according  to  Mr.  du  Chaillu,  bigoted 
enemies  of  the  Norsemen.  They  had  no 
real  knowledge  of  the  early  settlement  of 
the  country,  and  they  coloured  their  narra- 
tives by  the  animosity  which  they  bore  to 
people  whom  they  regarded  as  foes  of  the 
Church,  and  piratical  monsters.  The 
Roman  writers,  who  described  the  northern 
tribes  they  found  in  these  islands,  were 
uninformed  both  as  to  the  names  of  the 
tribes  and  their  localities.  They  con- 
founded the  Norsemen  with  the  Angles 
and  Saxons,  and  classed  them  all  as 
Germans.  But  the  real  Saxons  and  Angles 
were  not  seafaring  people,  and  the  Norse- 
men were.  Therefore,  the  probability  is, 
that  the  Norsemen  descended  on  the 
English  coasts  in  the  fifth  century,  just  as 
we  know  they  did  in  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  centuries,  and  made  settlements 
here  which  were  afterwards  attacked  by 
men  of  the  same  race. 

This  is  a  slender  basis  for  a  theory ;  but 
Mr.  du  Chaillu  finds  support  for  it  in 
resemblances  which  he  has  discovered 
between  the  Norse  civilisation  and  customs, 
and  those  of  England  prior  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.  He  also  finds  confirmation  of 
it  in  the  colonising  and  maritime  pro- 
pensities of  the  English  race,  even  as  it 
exists  unto  this  day.  But  he  dismisses  as 
baseless  legends  ail  the  cherished  stories  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa ;  and  of  the  successive 
invasions  of  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

Now,  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this 
theory.  It  is  one  for  ethnologists,  and  is 
doubtless  too  dry  for  the  majority  of  our 
readers  to  go  into  further,  although  they 
may  be  interested  in  this  plain  statement 
of  it.  But  whether  Mr.  du  Chaillu  is  right 
or  wrong,  he  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  an  age 
and  a  people  whose  influence  upon  all  the 
western  nations  has  been  enormous.  He 
has  literally  devoured  the  Sagas,  and  the 
result  is  a  series  of  extremely  interesting 
pictures,  some  of  which  we  propose  to  re- 
produce, of  the  Viking  Age. 

The  earliest  ages  of  the  cosmogony  and 
mythology  of  the  Norsemen  are  pictured 
in  three  great  poems.  The  central  figure 
is  Odin ;  but  the  real  and  the  mythical  are 
so  intermixed,  that  it  is  often  impossible 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  Odin 
goes  in  search  of  information,  and  learns 
that  there  are  nine  worlds :  1,  Muspel ; 
2,  Asgard;  3,  Vanaheim  (home  of  the 
Tanir) ;  4,  Midgard;  5,  Alfheim  (world  of 
the  Alfar) ;  6,  Mannheim  (home  of  men) ; 
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7,  Jotunheim  (home  of  the  Jotnar) ;  8, 
Hel;  9,  Nifheim.  And  then,  in  these 
poems,  we  read  of  Yggdrasil,  the  ash-tree, 
one  of  the  strangest  conceptions  found  in 
any  mythology : 

An  ash  I  know  standing 

Galled  Yggdrasil, 

A  high  tree  be-sprinkled 

With  white  loam ; 

Thenoe  came  the  dews 

That  drop  in  the  dales ; 

It  stands  ever  green 

Spreading  over  the  well  of  UrcL 

Three  roots  stand 

In  three  directions 

Under  the  ash  Yggdrasil ; 

Hel  dwells  under  one, 

The  Hrim-thursar  under  the  second, 

Under  the  third,  mortal  men. 

It  is  to  the  world  of  Hel,  under  Yggdrasil, 
that  Odin  goes  for  news  about  his  son 
Baldur,  who  had  died. 

Baldur,  called  The  Good,  had  many 
great  and  dangerous  dreams  about  his  life, 
which  he  told  to  the  Asar,  of  whom  Odin 
was  chief.  They  consulted,  and  resolved 
to  ask  for  safety  for  him  from  every  kind 
of  danger.  Odin's  wife,  Frigga,  took  oaths 
from  fire,  water,  iron,  and  every  kind  of 
metal,  stones,  earth,  trees,  sicknesses, 
beasts,  birds,  poison,  and  serpents,  that 
they  would  spare  Baidur's  lifa  After 
this,  Baldur  used  to  entertain  the  gods  by 
standing  up  and  allowing  them  to  throw 
things  at  him.  Whatever  they  did,  he 
was  not  hurt,  and  they  all  thought  this 
a  great  wonder.  When  Loki  saw  this  he 
was  angry  that  Baldur  was  not  hurt,  so  he 
changed  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  woman, 
and  went  to  Frigga,  and  told  her  that  they 
were  all  shooting  at  Baldur  without  hurting 
him.    Frigga  said : 

"  Weapons  or  trees  will  not  hurt  Baldur. 
I  have  taken  oaths  from  them  all." 

The  woman,  Loki,  asked  : 

"  Have  all  things  taken  oaths  to  spare 
Baidur's  lifel" 

Frigga  answered : 

"  A  bush  grows  east  of  Valholl  called 
Mistiltein  (mistletoe).  I  thought  it  was 
too  young  to  take  an  oath." 

The  woman  went  away ;  but  Loki  took 
the  mistletoe  and  tore  it  up,  and  went 
with  it  to  the  Thing  where  the  gods  met 
Baidur's  brother,  Hod,  was  standing  in  the 
outermost  ring  of  spectators,  and  to  him 
Loki  said : 

"  Why  dost  thou  not  shoot  at  Baldur  1 " 

"  Because  I  am  blind,"  said  Hod,  "  and 
also  I  have  no  weapon." 

Then  said  Loki : 

"  Do  like  other  men,  and  show  honour 
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to  Baldur.  I  will  show  thee  where  he 
stands.    Shoot  this  stick  at  him." 

Hod  shot  the  mistletoe  stick  at  Baldur 
as  Loki  directed,  and  Baldur  fell  dead  to 
the  ground.  This,  goes  on  the  Saga,  was 
the  most  unfortunate  deed  that  has  ever 
been  done  among  the  gods  and  men. 

"  When  Baldur  was  fallen,  none  of  the 
Asar  could  say  a  word  or  touch  him  with 
their  hands,  and  they  looked  at  each  other 
with  the  same  mind  towards  the  one  who 
had  done  this  deed,  but  no  one  could  take 
revenge;  it  was  such  a  place  of  peace. 
When  they  tried  to  speak  the  tears  came 
first,  so  that  no  one  could  tell  to  the  other 
his  sorrow  in  words.  Odin  suffered  most 
from  this  loss,  because  he  knew  best  what 
a  loss  and  damage  to  the  Asar  the  death  of 
Baldur  was." 

In  the  Norse  literature  Odin  is  constantly 
referred  to  not  only  aa  a  god,  but  also  as  a 
hero  and  leader  of  men.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  infer  that  any  real  person  of  the 
name  of  Odin  ever  existed ;  but,  says  Mr. 
du  Chaillu — and  this  is  another  of  his 
startling  theories — "from  the  frequency 
with  which  a  migration  northwards  is 
mentioned,  and  from  the  details  with 
which  it  is  described,  it  is  legitimate  to 
infer  that  the  predecessors  of  the  Norse- 
men came  from  the  south  or  south-east  of 
Europe,  probably,  to  judge  from  literature 
and  archaeology  combined,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea." 

The  knowledge  of  rune-writing  was  sup- 
posed by  the  people  to  have  come  with 
Odin,  and  the  numerous  Bunic  inscriptions 
are  said  to  contain  many  characters  resem- 
bling the  Etruscan  letters. 

"To  corroborate  these  records,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  antiquities — the  forms 
of  which  are  unknown  in  Italy,  and  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  North — have  been 
found  in  Southern  Russia,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  museums  of  the  country." 

It  is  partly  from  the  Bunic  writings, 
and  partly  from  the  archaeological  remains 
called  "  bog-finds,"  that  Mr.  du  Chaillu  has 
been  able  to  describe  how  the  old  Norse- 
men were  dressed,  and  what  were  their 
riding  equipments,  agricultural  utensils, 
cookiBg  utensils,  household  vessels,  wag- 
gons, tools,  weapons,  and  ships.  By  means 
of  these  long-buried  objects,  we  can  now 
"  dress  a  warrior  from  head  to  foot,  and 
wonder  at  his  costly  and  magnificent  equip- 
ment, and  his  superb  and  well-finished 
weapons,  and  can  realise  how  magnificent 
must  have  been  some  of  his  riding  and 
driving  vehicles." 


Upon  their  swords  the  poets  of  the 
Sagas  lavished  a  wealth  of  figurative 
epithets  and  poetical  attributes.  Thus, 
they  are  called : 

Odin's  flame ; 
The  Gleam  of  the  Battle ; 
The  Ice  of  Battle ; 
The  Serpent  of  the  wound ; 
The  Wolf  of  the  wound ; 
The  Bog  of  the  helmet ; 
The  Battle-snake : 
The  Glow  of  the  War; 
The  In  jurer  of  the  Shields ; 
The  Fire  of  the  Shields ; 
The  Fire  of  the  Battle ; 
The  Viper  of  the  host ; 
The  Torch  of  the  Blood ; 
The  Snake  of  the  Brynja ; 
The  Fire  of  the  Sea-kings ; 
The  Thorn  of  the  Shields ; 
The  Fear  of  the  Brynja ; 
The  Tongue  of  the  Scabbard. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  swords  was 
"Tyrfing,"  belonging  to  Sigurlami,  the 
Son  of  Odin.  It  shone,  we  read,  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine,  and  slew  a  man  every  time 
it  was  drawn.  It  was  always  to  he 
sheathed  with  the  blood  of  man  upon  it ; 
it  never  failed,  and  always  carried  victory 
with  it  Some  weapons,  as  we  see,  had 
special  names  attached  to  them ;  but  Mr. 
du  Chaillu  suggests  that  the  great  fame 
they  acquired  was  due  to  the  personal 
bravery  and  great  skill  of  the  warriors 
who  handled  them,  although,  also,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  superior  workmanship  of  the 
blades.  Supernatural  qualities  were  at- 
tributed to  them,  and  they  were  believed 
to  be  rendered  infallible  by  charms  and 
incantations  while  they  were  being  forged. 

Then,  as  to  the  ships,  which  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  life  and  history  of  the 
Vikings.  They  also  were  called  by  figu- 
rative and  poetical  names,  as  thus  one  of 
the  Saga-men : 

Deer  of  the  Surf ; 

Reindeer  of  Breezep ; 

Sea-king's  deer ; 

Reindeer  of  the  Shield-wall ; 

Elk  of  the  Fjords ; 

Sea-king's  Sledge ; 

Horse  of  the  Home  of  Ice ; 

Soot-coloured  Horse  of  the  Sea  ; 

Horse  of  the  Gull's  track ; 

Mare  of  the  Surf ; 

Horse  of  the  Breeze ; 

Raven  of  the  Wind ; 

Gull  of  the  Fjord ; 

Carriage  of  the  Sea ; 

The  Sea-wader ; 

iEgir's  Steed ; 

Sea-steed  ; 

Lion  of  the  Waves ; 

Bawk  of  the  Sea-gull's  track ; 

Raven  of  the  Sea ; 

Snake  of  the  Sea. 

All  their  vessels  were  genetically  called 
skip;  but  there  were  different  varieties. 
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The  warships  were  Dreki  (Dragon),  Skeid, 
Soekkja,  Skuta,  Baza,  Karfr.  The  Heir- 
ship, or  Langship,  was  the  most  powerful 
ahip-of-war ;  bat  the  Dreki  was  the  finest 
and  largest  of  all  their  vessels,  and  was 
ornamented  on  prow  and  stern  with  the 
head  and  tail  of  a  dragon. 

The  most  beautifully  proportioned  of 
the  ships  was  the  "Ormrinn  Langi"  (long 
serpent),  which  seemed  as  a  model  down 
to  the  twelfth  century.  The  "  Skeid  "  was 
a  swift  vessel,  holding  benches  for  twenty 
or  thirty  rowers.  Toe  largest  mentioned 
was  one  used  by  Erling  Skjalgsson  on 
Viking  expeditions;  it  had  thirty -two 
benches,  and  carried  two  hundred  and 
forty  men.  The  "Skuta"  was  a  small 
vessel,  much  used,  and  often  mentioned. 
It  contained  fifteen  benches,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  gunwale  was  so  built  that  the 
creir  could  find  footing  upon  it  from  which 
to  board  the  enemy.  The  "  Buza  "  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  the 
'*  Dreki, w  for  thus  writes  one  of  the 
Scalds: 

"King  Harald  Hardradi  had  a  baza-ship 
built  at  Eyrar,  during  the  winter.  It  was 
made  as  large  as  the  Long  Serpent,  and  as 
good  as  could  be  in  every  way.  It  had  a 
dragon's  head  on  its  prow,  and  a  tail  in 
its  stern,  and  the  beaks  were  ornamented 
with  gold  all  over.  It  had  thirty-five 
rooms  (benches),  was  large  in  proportion 
thereto,  and  very  fine.  The  King  was 
very  careful  about  its  outfit,  sails,  rigging, 
anchors,  and  ropes." 

Ironclad  ships,  used  as  battering-rams, 
sre  mentioned.  At  the  battle  between 
Hakin  Jarl  and  the  Joins  Vikings,  Eirik 
had  a  ship,  the  upper  part  of  which  was 
provided  with  a  projection  of  iron  spikes, 
for  ramming.  Then,  in  the  Fridthjof  Saga, 
we  read: 

"  Thorstein  had  a  ship  called  'Ellidi;' 
fifteen  men  rowed  on  each  side  of  it  It 
had  a  carved  prow  and  stern ;  and  it  was 
strong,  like  a  sea-going  ship ;  and  its  sides 
were  sheathed  with  iron." 

The  "Knerrir"  were  the  merchant- 
ships,  larger  than  the  war -ships,  and 
stoutly  built,  to  stand  heavy  seas.  The 
warships  had  often  a  crow's-nest  at  the 
masthead  large  enough  to  hold  several 
warriors,  who,  from  that  height,  could 
throw  missiles  at  the  enemy. 

The  different  parts  of  the  ship  were,  the 
11  lypting,"  an  elevated  place  on  which  tho 
commander  stood  and  steered;  the  "stafn  " 
(prow);  the  "rausen"  (forecastle);  the 
'fyrir-rum"  (fore-room);  the  "krapparum" 


(stern-room) ;  and  the  "  hassstis-kista " 
(high-seat  chest)  or  armoury.  The  ships 
were  highest  at  the  stem  and  stern,  and 
were  pointed  at  the  ends ;  only  the  largest 
appear  to  have  been  decked.  The  oars 
were  very  long  and  very  strong,  about 
twenty-six  feet  in  length,  and  manned 
by  from  two  to  four  men  each,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather  and  the  weight  of  the 
ship. 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  painting 
and  ornamentation  of  the  ships  and  sails. 
The  woodwork  was  richly  carved;  the 
dragons  were  gilded  or  covered  with  thin 
sheets  of  gold,  and  sparkled  splendidly  in 
the  sunshine.  The  sails  were  striped  with 
different  colours,  sometimes  embroidered, 
and  sometimes  even  lined  with  fur. 

The  dimensions  of  ships  are  rarely  given 
in  the  Sagas;  but  a  twenty-seater  must 
have  been  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
long.  The  "  Long  Serpent "  of  Olaf  Trygg- 
vaBon  must  have  been  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  beam,  and 
ten  feet  draught.  The  largest  vessel 
on  record  is  the  >c  Dragon,"  of  King  Knot, 
which  had  sixty  oars,  and  must  have  been 
about  three  hundred  feet  long.  The  fleets 
gathered  together  for  great  expeditions 
were  enormous.  That  assembled  for  the 
battle  of  Bravoll  covered  the  whole  Sound. 
In  one  sea  fight  we  read  of  three  thousand 
ships  on  one  side  alone  I  On  naval  expe- 
ditions, provision-ships  followed  the  fight- 
ing ships. 

Tne  trading  expeditions  of  the  Vikings 
Mr.  du  Chaillu  traces  as  far  south  as  Russia, 
to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates, 
and  as  far  east  as  Samarcand.  as  well  as 
over  all  the  seas  of  Western  Ear  ope  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  is  an  interesting 
item  from  Egils'  Saga  : 

"  Thorolf  had  a  large  sea-going  ship  ;  in 
every  way  it  was  moat  carefully  built,  and 
painted  all  over  above  the  water-line;  it 
had  a  sail  with  blue  and  red  stripes,  and 
all  the  rigging  was  very  elaborate.  This 
he  made  ready,  and  ordered  his  men- 
servants  to  go  with  it.  He  had  put  on 
board  dried  fish,  skins,  tallow,  grey  far, 
and  other  furs,  which  he  had  from  the 
mountains.  All  this  was  of  much  value. 
He  sent  it  westward  to  England,  to  buy 
woollen  cloth  and  other  goods  he  needed. 
They  went  southward  along  the  coast,  and 
then  out  to  sea.  When  they  arrived  in 
England  they  found  a  good  market,  loaded 
the  ship  with  wheat  and  honey,  wine  and 
cloth,  and  returned  in  the  antumn  with 
fair  winds," 
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£  This  is  how  a  ship  appeared  to  the 
poets: 

The  sea  howls,  and  the  wave 

Dashes  the  bright  foam  against  the  red  wood, 

While  the  ship  gapes 

With  the  gold-ornamented  mouth. 

Fair  woman,  I  saw  a  skeid 

Launched  in  the  river  out  to  sea ; 

Look  where  the  long  hull 

Of  the  proud  dragon  rides  near  the  shore. 

The  bright  manes  of  the  serpent  glitter, 

For  it  has  been  launched  off  the  rollers  ; 

The  ornamental  necks 

Carried  burnt  gold. 

The  warrior's  Baldur  takes  down 
His  long  tent  on  Saturday, 
When  beautiful  women  look  out 
From  the  town  on  the  Serpent's  hull ; 
The  young  King  is  just  steering 
His  new  skeid  out  of  Nid  westward, 
White  the  oars  of  warriors 
Fall  into  the  sea. 

The  host  of  the  King  can  rightly 

Tear  the  oars  out  of  the  waters ; 

Woman  stands  wondering  at 

The  marvellous  oar's  stroke. 

The  Northmen  row  on  the  nailed  serpent, 

Along  the  hail-stricken  stream ; 

It  seems  to  the  woman  she  sees 

An  eagle-wing  of  iron. 

Infioranoe  companies  for  cattle  and 
against  fire  were  known  amongst  the  early 
Norsemen ;  but  we  do  not  gather  that  they 
extended  to  shipping. 

Hospitality  was  a  leading  trait  in  their 
characters ;  and  that  man  was  honoured  of 
whom  it  could  be  eaid  that  his  house 
afforded  accommodation  to  every  one. 
The  stranger  was  always  well  received, 
and  generously  entertained.  Their  feasts 
were  notable  for  prolonged  and  heavy 
drinking. 

They  dressed  well,  even  with  great 
luxury.  The  materials  used  by  both  sexes 
were  linen,  wool,  silk,  skins  and  furs. 
There  is  mention  also  of  "  pell,"  supposed 
to  be  a  kind  of  velvet.  On  many  of  the 
garments  was  a  border  of  lace,  ribbon,  or 
band,  called  "  hlad."  The  colours  most  in 
favour  were  blue,  red,  green,  scarlet,  and 
purple.  Grey  was  the  every-day  colour; 
and  white  "vadmal" — a  coarse  woollen 
stuff — was  the  distinctive  clothing  of 
slaves. 

The  men  wore  trousers  fastened  at  the 
waist  with  a  belt.  The  socks  were  knitted 
on  to  the  trousers,  and  shoes  were  worn 
over  the  socks.  They  wore  linen  and 
woollen  shirts  under  their  coats  of  mail, 
and  over  the  shoulders  a  cloak  with  a 
fringe  or  border.  These  cloaks  were  the 
moBt  costly  part  of  the  dress.  One  was 
the  "Kapa,"  a  hood-cloak  of  grey  colour 
for  every-day  use,  and  for  feasts  scarlet, 
made  up  of  skins  or  "  pell,"  and  lined  with 


fur.  Another  was  the  "  Feld,"  the  sides  of 
which  were  of  different  colours.  There 
were  also  rain  or  dust-cloaks,  and  cloaks 
made  of  reindeer-skin.  Shoes  of  leather  or 
skins  were  used,  fastened  with  strings  of 
silk  wrapped  round  the  leg  to  the  knee. 
Gloves  of  hart-skin  stitched  with  gold 
were  worn,  and  sometimes  these  were 
lined  with  down.  In  the  hand  either  a 
staff,  a  sword,  or  an  axe,  was  carried.  The 
hats  were  black,  grey,  or  white,  and  there 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  silken  cap  orna- 
mented with  lace.  The  warriors  wore 
moustaches.  The  hair  was  worn  long, 
hanging  over  the  neck,  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  ornamented  on  the  forehead 
with  a  gold  band. 

The  women  wore  a  principal  gown, 
called  the  kyrtiL  It  was  made  very  wide, 
with  a  train  and  long  sleeves,  and  was 
fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  gold  or 
silver  belt,  from  which  suspended  a  bag 
for  rings,  keys,  ornaments,  and  housewife's 
appliances.  Over  the  "  kyrtil "  was  worn  a 
kind  of  apron  with  fringes.  The  festive 
dress  was  the  "slsedur,"  which  did  not  cover 
the  neck,  and  was  there  surmounted  by  a 
collar  and  handkerchief.  The  neck  and 
bust,  however,  were  frequently  left  bare 
and  ornamented  with  necklaces,  etc.  There 
was  also  a  shoulder  ornament,  called 
"  dvergar."  This  is  how  a  Saga  describes 
a  lady  of  the  period : 

And  the  house- wife 
Looked  at  her  sleeves, 
She  smoothed  the  linen 
And  plaited  them ; 
She  put  up  the  head-dress, 
A  brooch  was  at  her  breast, 
The  dress-train  was  trailing, 
The  skirt  had  a  blue  tint ; 
Her  brow  was  brighter, 
Her  breast  was  shining, 
Her  neck  was  whiter 
Than  pure,  new-fallen  snow. 

The  high-born  women  wore  costly  cloaks 
out  of  doors;  and,  when  travelling,  they 
wore  overcoats,  like  the  men,  with  a  hood 
of  felt  Their  undergarments  were  of  linen 
or  silk,  their  hose  were  richly  embroidered, 
their  head-coverings  were  of  linen,  with 
bands  or  diadems  of  gold,  and  even  their 
night-dresses  have  been  described.  Girls 
wore  the  hair  long,  wrapped  round  their 
belt ;  widows  wore  it  hanging  down.  Long 
yellow  hair  and  a  delicate  complexion  were 
considered  essentials  of  beauty. 

Thus  one  Scald  :  "  Helga  was  so  beau- 
tiful, that  wise  men  say  she  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Iceland.  Her  hair 
was  so  long  that  it  could  cover  her  whole 
body,  and  was  as  fine  as  gold." 
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And  thus  another :  "  Hallgerd  was  sent 
for,  and  came,  with  two  women.  She 
wore  a  blue  woven  mantle  and  under  it  a 
scarlet  kirtle,  with  a  silver  belt ;  her  hair 
reached  down  to  her  waist  on  both  sides, 
and  she  tucked  it  under  her  belt." 

Both  men  and  women  were  very  fond 
of  jewels  and  golden  objects.  The  orna- 
ments were  very  numerous  and  of  very 
remarkable  and  skilful  workmanship.  Mr. 
du  GhaQlu  has  taken  tracings  and  draw- 
ings of  an  immense  number  of  these, 
which  show  a  developement  of  taste  and 
artistic  faculty  such  as  we  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  our 
Norse  ancestors. 

Bat,  indeed,  in  their  occupations,  their 
pastimes,  their  social  regulations,  their 
laws,  and  their  industries,  they  were  a 
people  vastly  more  advanced  and  refined 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  position  of 
woman. 

It  is  shown  by  Mr.  du  Chaillu,  from  the 
Sagas  of  the  very  earliest  times,  that 
ancient  laws  accorded  a  high  position  to 
women.  "  A  maiden  was  highly  respected, 
and,  on  becoming  a  wife,  she  was  greatly 
honoured,  and  her  counsels  had  great 
weight;  by  marrying,  she  became  the 
companion  and  not  the  inferior  of  her 
husband.  She  held  property  in  her  own 
right,  whatever  she  received  by  inheri- 
tance or  by  marriage  being  her  own; 
though  there  were  restrictions  put  upon 
her,  as  well  as  upon  her  husband,  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  her  property."  A  chivalrous 
regard  was  paid  by  men  to  women,  and 
youths  went  on  warlike  expeditions  to 
attain  great  fame,  so  that  their  acts  could 
be  extolled,  and  themselves  considered 
worthy  of  the  maidens  they  wished  to  woo. 
Marriage  was  not  a  religious  ceremony, 
but  a  civil  compact,  regulated  by  law  and 
negotiated  by  binding  contracts. 

We  have  not  space,  however,  to  go  into 
the  social  relations  of  the  Vikings.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  Mr.  du  Chaillu's  ethno- 
logical theory,  we  have  no  cause  to  feel 
ashamed  of  the  ancestry  with  which  he 
seeks  to  endow  Englishmen. 


HISTORICAL  ERRORS. 


That  is  admirable  advice  which  Seneca 
gives  us :  Not  to  believe  too  readily  any- 
thing we  hear ;  for  some  persons  disguise 
the  truth  in  order  to  deceive,  and  others, 


because  they  have  themselves  been  de- 
ceived. It  is  well  to  bear  it  in  mind  when 
we  come  to  the  study  of  the  historians — 
who  differ  from  other  writers  of  fiction 
chiefly  in  the  assurance  with  which  they 
parade  their  fictions  before  us  as  incontest- 
able facts. 

Yopiscus  asserted  that  no  historian 
could  be  named  who  had  not  imposed  some 
invention  upon  his  readers ;  and,  as  he  was 
an  historian  himself,  he  ought  to  have 
known.  He  made  this  assertion,  it  is  true, 
before  the  art  of  historical  whitewashing 
had  been  perfected;  that  he  would  not 
now  be  inclined  to  modify  his  opinion  we 
may,  therefore,  take  for  granted. 

The  science  of  history  is  involved  in  a 
dubious  atmosphere,  which  obscures  not 
only  events  and  scenes,  but  persons;  so 
that  it  is  as  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  cha- 
racter of  an  historical  worthy  as  at  the 
exact  details  of  a  decisive  battle  or  critical 
negotiation.  Prejudice,  partiality,  religious 
and  political  influences,  help  to  increase 
the  confusion.  In  fact,  one  may  almost 
define  the  study  of  history  as  a  kind  of 
Diogenes-like  searoh  after  authenticity ;  so 
much  is  known  to  be  false,  and  so  much 
more  is  suspected,  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
determine  how  little  can  be  accepted  as 
genuine.  In  justification  of  what  may 
seem  to  be  a  too-sweeping  censure,  we 
shall  proceed  to  gather  together  a  few  of 
the  popular  errors  which  generations  of 
historians  have  repeated  in  reference  to 
certain  famous  personages  who,  in  their 
time,  played  a  more  or  less  conspicuous 
part  in  the  world's  drama,  and,  by  good 
deeds,  or  bad,  have  contrived  to  make 
themselves  remembered. 

Let  us  begin  with  ancient  history.  The 
worshipful  guild  of  schoolmasters,  or  peda- 
gogues, have  long  been  pleased  to  count 
among  their  numbers  so  distinguished  a 
person  as  Dionysius  the  Younger,  ex- 
Tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  but  they  must  learn 
to  be  content  with  such  lustre  as  their 
profession  can  derive  from  the  fact  that 
Louis  Philippe,  afterward  King  of  the 
French,  once  taught  history  and  geography 
in  a  college  at  Reichenau.  For  there  is  no 
proof  that  Dionysius,  when  driven  into 
exile  at  Corinth,  kept  school  there;  and 
one  may  hint  one's  disbelief  that,  to  a  man 
so  notorious  for  his  idle  and  dissolute 
habits,  the  Corinthian  parents  would  ever 
have  entrusted  their  children.  Diodorus 
Siculus  says  nothing  about  the  school. 

We  don't  want  to  frighten  the  reader 
with  our  stores  of  classical  knowledge ;  so, 
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passing  over  Theopompus  and  other  con- 
temporary historians,  we  shall  quote  only 
from  Plutarch,  who  states  that  the  banished 
Prince  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
great  misery,  and  lived  to  an  advanced 
age ;  that  through  excessive  intemperance 
he  lost  his  eyesight;  and  that  he  fre- 
quented the  barbers'  shops,  jeering  at 
everybody  —  obviously  an  ill-conditioned 
old  man. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Cicero"speaks 
of  the  ex-tyrant  as  having  kept  school — 
aperuisse  ludum — at  Corinth ;  but  he  gives 
it  as  an  "  on  dit ; "  and  a  learned  German, 
named  Hermann,  traces  the  origin  of  the 
report  to  the  coincidence  that,  about  the 
time  spoken  of,  Greece  rejoiced  in  a  gram- 
marian named  Dionysius,  who  did  teach 
young  people,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  informs 
us ;  while  Suidas  speaks  of  another  gram- 
mar-teaching Dionysius  aa  living  in  Corinth 
itself.  Out  of  this  identity  of  names  sprang 
the  fiction  which  has  so  often  been  used  to 
point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written,  about  an 
interview  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio, 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  when  the 
latter  went  on  an  embassy  to  Antiochus, 
King  of  Syria.  It  was  then  that  the  great 
Carthaginian  remarked  that  he  had  placed 
himself  first  among  military  commanders 
until  Scipio  defeated  him  at  Zama.  Bat 
there  is  no  better  authority  for  it  than 
gossiping  Livy;  and  Poly  bias,  who  has 
written  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
embassy  in  question,  does  not  mention 
Scipio  as  having  had  any  part  in  it.  In 
short,  this  is  one  of  those  interviews  that 
never  occurred. 

Even  the  courage  of  Socrates  has  been 
disputed  as  a  doubtful  quantity;  but  we 
will  pass  on  to  more  modern  times,  and  the 
first  fine  old  crusted  tradition  which  we 
shall  attack  in  the  Christian  era  is  that  of 
the  disgrace,  poverty,  and  blindness  of  the 
illustrious  Belisarius,  the  last  of  the  great 
Romans.  Who  in  his  youth  has  not  been 
moved  by  the  pathetic  story  of  the  blind 
old  hero  —  who  had  rendered  such  im- 
portant services  to  the  empire — wandering 
about  the  streets  of  Borne,  and  crying .  to 
the  passers-by,  "Dat8  obolum  Belisario"? 
But  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  contem- 
porary record,  and  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance under  the  auspices  of  an  obscure 
Greek  grammarian  of  the  twelfth  century, 
named  Joannes  Tzetzes,  author  of  a  poem 
on  the  Trojan  war,  of  an  epic  entitled 
"The  Chiliades,"  and  of  other  dull 
works,  long  since  consigned  to  a  merciful 


oblivion.  With  this  friend  of  our  boyhood 
—do  you  remember  Marmonters  "Beli- 
saire  "  1 — we  are  compelled,  therefore,  to 
part 

Do  you  know  that  pretty  romance  about 
the  Byzantine  Emperor,  Theophilus,  and 
his  marriage)  The  Russians  observed, 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  a  singular 
institution  in  the  marriage  of  the  Czar. 
They  collected  the  daughters  of  their 
principal  nobles,  who  awaited  in  the  Palace 
the  choice  of  their  Sovereign.  Eophresyne, 
the  mother  of  TneophHus,  adopted  a 
similar  method,  it  is  said,  in  the  nuptials 
of  her  son.  "  With  a  golden  apple  in  his 
hand,  he  slowly  walked  between  two  lines 
of  contending  beauties.  His  eye  was 
detained  by  the  charms  of  Icasia,  and,  in 
the  awkwardness  of  a  first  declaration,  the 
Prince  could  only  observe  that,  in  this 
world,  woman  had  been  the  cause  of  much 
evil  '  And  surely,  sir,'  she  pertly  replied, 
1 they  have  likewise  been  the  occasion  of 
much  good.'  This  affectation  of  unseason- 
able wit  displeased  the  imperial  lover ;  he 
turned  aside  in  disgust;  Icasia  concealed 
her  mortification  in  a  convent;  and  the 
modest  silence  of  Theodora  was  rewarded 
with  the  golden  apple." 

This  tale,  which,  on  the  face  of  it, 
appears  sufficiently  improbable,  has  been 
repeated  by  Gibbon  with  less  than  his 
usual  incredulity.  But  Lebeau,  in  his 
"Histoire  du  Bas  Empire,71  successfully 
challenges  its  authenticity. 

How  often  has  been  attributed  to  Francis 
the  First,  after  his  defeat  at  Pavia,  the 
striking  phrase :  "  All  is  lost,  save  honour." 
("Tout  est  perdu,  fors  l'honneur.")  Only 
the  other  day  we  saw  it  trotted  out  again. 
Unfortunately,  the  letter  to  Louise  of 
Angouleme,  describing  his  misfortune,  in 
which  the  King — it  was  pretended — had 
used  this  laconism,  is  extant,  and  the 
phrase  is  not  there.  It  begins:  "Pour 
vous  advertir  comment  se  porte  le  ressort 
de  mon  infortune,  de  toutes  choses  ne  m'est 
demeure  que  Fhonneur  et  la  vie,  qui  est 
sauve"  — "  Nothing  remains  to  me  but 
honour  and  life,  which  is  safe."  Not  an 
unkingly  expression,  but  lacking  the  force 
and  terseness  of  the  traditional  phraseo- 

We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  sorrow  that 
historical  research  should  deprive  us  of  all 
these  admirable  "  things  that  might  have 
been  said."  As,  for  instance,  the  saying 
ascribed  to  Philip  of  Valois,  when,  after 
his  night's  ride  from  the  lost  field  of 
Cressy,  he  drew  bridle  before  the  Castle  of 
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La  Broye,  and  to  the  demand  of  the 
governor  who  it  was  that  sought  admis- 
sion, answered:  "It  is  the  fortune  of 
France  1 "  Whereas,  you  may  read  in  the 
authentic  editions  of  Froissart  that  he  re- 
plied, more  simply,  and  less  picturesquely  : 
wIt  is  the  unfortunate  King  of  France." 
Again,  when  Louis  the  Sixteenth  laid  his  head 
beneath  theguiUotine,hisconfessor,  the  Abbe* 
Edgeworth,  dismissed  him  from  this  world, 
so  it  was  said,  with  the  beautiful  viaticum : 
"Fds  de  Saint  Louis,  montez  au  ciell" 
("  Son  of  Saint  Louis,  ascend  to  Heaven  I ") 
Alas,  the  phrase  was  a  later  invention  1 
The  chivalrous  defiance  attributed  to 
Gambronne,  when  at  Waterloo  the  Imperial 
Guard  were  invited  to  throw  down  their 
arms,  "La  garde  meurt  etne  se  rend  pas !" 
(The  Goard  dies,  but  does  not  surrender), 
is  now  acknowledged  to  be  an  impudent 
fiction,  When  Louis  the  Eighteenth  was 
restored  to  the  throne  of  France,  be 
acquired  considerable  popularity  by  his 
happy  answer  to  an  address  congratulating 
him  on  his  return :  "  There  is  but  one 
Frenchman  the  more."  The  King  was 
incapable  of  anything  so  epigrammatic, 
and  the  words  were  put  in  his  mouth  by 
Talleyrand  It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  the  French  man-of-war,  "Le  Yengeur," 
at  Lord  Howe's  famous  victory  of  the 
"First  of  June,"  1794,  refused  to  strike 
her  flag  when  overpowered,  but  went 
down  with  her  colours  nailed  to  the  mast- 
head, and  her  crew  shouting  "Vive  la 
B4publique  1 "  French  patriotism  naturally 
made  much  of  so  creditable  an  incident. 
Unfortunately,  as  Carlyle  has  shown,  it 
never  occurred.  The  "  Yengeur  "  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  her  captors  before 
she  sank. 

The  saying  that  "Providence  favours 
les  gros  bataillons" — not  always,  true — has 
been  fastened  upon  Napoleon ;  but  Harte, 
in  his  life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  describes 
it  as  M a  profane  and  foolish  maxim"  used 
by  Wallenstein,  who,  in  his  theory  of  war, 
certainly  acted  upon  it  It  may  be  traced, 
however,  to  the  writers  of  antiquity ;  and 
Cicero  alludes  to  it  as  "  an  old  proverb." 

It  is  not  true  that  the  president  Mathieu 
Mote  (1684-1656),  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  courageous  of  French  statesmen,  ever 
said,  "  II  y  a  loin  du  poignard  d'un  assassin 
4  la  poitrine  d'un  honn6te  homme."  (It  is 
far  from  an  assassin's  dagger  to  the  breast 
of  an  honest  man.)  He  was  too  wite  to 
have  uttered  an  epigram  which  all  history 
contradicts.  But  what  he  did  say  was : 
"  Quand  vous  m'aurez  tui,  il  ne  me  faudra 


que  six  pieds  de  terra"  (When  you  have 
killed  me,  I  shall  want  only  six  feet  of 
earA.)  These,  however,  are  "familiar 
words,"  as  for  example : 

When  the  Norse  sea-king,  Harold 
Hardrada,  invaded  England,  and  en- 
countered the  English  fighting-men  on  the 
banks  of  the  Derwent,  a  brief  conference 
took  place  before  the  battle  between 
Tostig,  his  ally,  and  King  Harold  of 
England,  who  offered  Tostig  the  hand  of 
peace  and  all  his  old  honours  and 
estates. 

"  But  if  I  accept  this  offer,"  said  Tostig, 
"  what  will  you  give  to  my  true  friend  and 
ally,  Hardrada  of  Norway  f " 

"Seven  feet  of  English  ground  for  a 
grave/'  replied  our  English  Harold,  "or 
even  a  little  more,  seeing  that  he  is  taller 
than  other  men." 

The  remarkable  incident  in  the  early  life 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  which  connects  the 
young  Prince  with  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne, 
is  sufficiently  well  known  to  every  school- 
boy. In  a  fray,  in  London  streets,  one  of 
the  Prince's  retainers  was  captured  by  the 
Lord  Mayor's  guard  and  carried  before  the 
Chief  Justice.  When  the  Prince  heard  of 
his  arrest,  he  hastened  to  the  judicial 
chamber,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  en- 
deavoured to  undo  the  fetters.  Gascoigne 
interfered,  and  the  Prince  struck  him  in 
the  face;  whereupon  the  Chief  Justice 
ordered  him  into  custody,  reprimanded  him 
for  his  misdeeds,  and  committed  him  to 
the  King's  Bench  prison.  The  Prince, 
awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  his  error, 
submitted  without  resistance  to  the  gaolers, 
and  suffered  his  punishment  with  a  hu- 
mility which  provoked  from  his  father's 
lips  the  celebrated  exclamation  :  "  Happy 
the  King  who  possesses  a  magistrate  reso- 
lute enough  to  discharge  his  duty  upon 
such  an  offender;  and  happy  the  father 
who  has  a  son  so  willing  to  submit  himself 
to  the  law  1 " 

Some  recent  writers  have  discredited 
this  anecdote ;  but  Lord  Campbell,  in  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,"  brings  for- 
ward what  seems  to  be  unimpeachable 
evidence  in  support  of  it ;  except  that  the 
blow  in  the  face  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
earliest  authorities.  Here  is  the  account 
given  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  book, 
" The  Governor."  "It  hapned,  that  one 
of  his  servantes,  whom  he  fauoured  well, 
was,  for  felony  by  him  committed,  ar- 
rained  at  the  kynge's  benche ;  whereof 
the  prince,  being  advertised  and  incensed 
by  lyghte  persons  aboute  him,  in  furious 
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rage  came  hastily  to  the  barre  where  his 
seroante  stood  as  a  prisoner,  and  com- 
manded him  to  be  vngurd  and  set  at 
libertie;  whereat  all  men  were  abashed, 
reserved  [except]  the  chiefe  justice,  who 
humbly  exhorted  the  prince  to  be  con- 
tented, that  his  seruant  mought  be  ordred, 
accordynge  to  the  aunciente  lawes  of  this 
realme;  or  if  he  wolde  haue  hym  saued 
from  the  rigour  of  the  lawes,  that  he 
shulde  obtayne,  if  he  moughte,  of  the 
kynge  his  father,  his  gratious  pardon,  where- 
by no  lawe  or  justyce  shulde  be  derogate. 
With  which  answere  the  prince  not 
beyinge  appeased,  but  rather  more  in- 
flamed, endeauoured  hymselfe  to  take  away 
his  seruante.  The  judge  considering  the 
perilous  example  and  inconvenience  that 
mought  tberby  ensue,  with  a  valy  ante  spirite 
and  courage,  commanded  the  prince  upon 
his  alegeance,  to  leave  the  prisoner  and 
depart  his  way.  With  which  commande- 
ment  the  prince,  being  set  all  in  a  fury,  all 
chafed  and  in  a  terrible  manner,  came  vp 
to  the  place  of  iugement,  men  thynkyng 
that  he  wolde  have  slayn  the  iuge,  or  have 
done  to  hym  some  damage ;  but  the  iuge 
sittinge  styll,  without  mouing,  declaring  the 
maiestie  of  the  kynge's  place  of  iugement, 
and  with  an  assured  and  bolde  countenance, 
said  to  the  prince  these  wordes  followyng : 
'Syr,  remember  yourselfe;  I  kepe  here 
the  place  of  the  kyng  your  soueraine  lorde 
and  father,  to  whom  ye  owe  double  obedi- 
ence :  wherfore,  good  syr  and  prince,  in  hys 
name,  I  charge  you  desy  ate  of  your  wy  fulness 
and  vnlawfull  enterprise,  and  fromhensf  orth 
give  good  example  to  those,  whyche  here- 
after shall  be  your  proper  [own]  subjects. 
And  nowe,  for  your  contempte  and  dis- 
obedience, go  you  to  the  pryson  of  the 
kynge's  benche,  whereunto  I  commytte 
you,  and  remayne  ye  there  prysoner  vntyll 
the  pleasure  of  the  kynge  your  father  be 
further  known.1  With  which  wordes,  being 
abashed,  and  also  wonderynge  at  the  mar- 
uaylous  gravitieof  that  worshypfulle  justyce, 
the  noble  prince,  lay  iuge  hys  weapon  aparte, 
doying  reuerence,  departed,  and  went  to 
the  kynge's  benche,  as  he  was  commanded. 
Wherat  his  seruantes,  disdaynge,  came  and 
shewed  to  the  kyng  all  the  hole  affair." 
The  King's  exclamation  is  thus  given  by 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot :  "  0  merciful  God,  how 
moche  am  I,  above  all  other  men,  bounde 
to  your  infinite  goodnes,  specially  for  that 
ye  have  gyuen  me  a  iuge,  who  feareth  not 
to  minister  justyce,  and  also  a  sonne,  who 
can  suffer  umblely  and  obeye  iustice  ! " 
Byron,  in  his    "Childe  Harold,"  pays 


homage  to  the  memory  of  "the  starry 
Galileo  and  his  woes."  The  great  astro- 
nomer's "three  years  of  captivity"  have 
been  celebrated,  not  only  by  poets,  but 
also  by  artists,  who  have  more  than  once 
represented  him  as  tracing  on  the  walls  of 
his  prison  the  figure  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 
After  having  endured  much  petty  persecu- 
tion, Galileo,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
his  "  Dialogue  on  the  Two  Great  Systems 
of  the  World,"  was  ordered  by  the  Pope  to 
appear  before  the  Roman  Inquisition,  Feb- 
ruary the  thirteenth,  1633.  He  resided 
with  Niccolini,  the  Tuscan  Ambassador, 
until  April,  when  he  was  committed  for  a 
fortnight  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition ; 
but  was  afterwards  allowed  to  return  to 
the  Ambassador's.  On  June  the  twentieth, 
however,  he  was  again  brought  before  the 
tribunal,  which  ordered  him  to  abjure  his 
teaching,  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  required  him 
to  recite  once  a  week,  for  three  years,  the 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms.  It  is  not  true 
that  he  was  confined  in  a  cell  or  dungeon ; 
but  at  first  in  the  lodgings  of  one  of  the 
superior  officers  of  the  tribunal,  and  after- 
wards in  the  palace  of  Piccolomini,  Arch- 
bishop of  Sienna,  his  disciple  and  friend. 
Finally,  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
the  Pope  sanctioned  his  retirement  into 
the  country  near  Florence,  though  pro- 
hibiting him  from  entering  his  beloved 
city  or  receiving  visits  from  his  friends. 
His  afflictions  ceased  only  with  his  life,  on 
the  eighth  of  January,  1642. 

Much  discussion  has  been  expended  on 
the  subject  of  the  alleged  torture  of  Galileo 
by  the  Inquisition.  As  the  original  re- 
cords of  his  trial  have  never  been  pub- 
lished, it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  an 
authoritative  conclusion.  It  is  certain 
that  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  more  particularly  the  friendship  of 
Niccolini,  secured  for  him  a  less  severe 
treatment  than  was  generally  accorded  to 
the  Inquisition's  victims.  Thus,  we  have 
seen  that  his  first  term  of  imprisonment  was 
cut  short  by  permission  to  return  to  the 
Ambassador's,  and  that  his  final  sentence 
was  speedily  commuted,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  seek  an  asylum  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Sienna.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
stated  in  this  sentence  that,  much  doubt 
having  existed  as  to  Galileo's  intention, 
which  his  answers  did  not  clear  up,  his 
judges  had  found  it  necessary  to  proceed 
to  " the  question,"  and  that  he  had  then 
replied,  "Catholically."  Now,  in  the  code 
of  the  Inquisition,  this  terrible  phrase, 
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"the  question,"  meant,  as  we  know,  the 
torture — that  is,  the  rack;  and  official 
reports  are  extant  in  which  it  is  noted 
that,  after  being  put  to  "the  question," 
certain  accused  persons  had  made  "Catholic 
answers."  Remembering,  then,  the  mystery 
in  which  the  trial  of  Galileo  has  always 
been  shrouded,  and  the  power  and 
malignity  of  his  enemies;  taking  into 
account,  also,  what  "the  question"  was 
understood  to  signify  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition;  I  think  we  may  reasonably 
infer,  if  we  cannot  distinctly  assert,  that 
the  torture  was  actually  inflicted  on  the 
illustrious  astronomer. 

A  picture  by  Gigoux,  a  French  artist  of 
repute,  represents  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the 
great  Italian  master,  as  expiring  on  the 
bosom  of  Francis  the  First.  The  same 
subject  had  been  previously  treated  by 
Minagest  Both  artists  took  their  inspira- 
tion from  Yasari ;  but  Da  Vinci  died  at 
Cloux,  near  Amboise,  on  the  second  of 
May,  and  on  that  day  the  King  was  taking 
his  ease  at  Siint  Germain.  The  fact  is, 
Vesari  was  misled  by  a  phrase  in  Vinci's 
epitaph,  purporting  that  so  divine  a  genius 
merited  to  die  "  in  sinu  regio,"  which  was 
a  poetieal  way  of  saying  that  he  died  at  a 
royal  chateau. 

In  the  romantic  history  of  the  Trou- 
badours we  often  read  of  the  Floral  Games 
— Lea  jeux  floraux  —  which  were  cele- 
brated for  many  years  at  Toulouse :  a  kind 
of  tournament  of  poets,  where  rival  bards 
sang  their  fanciful  compositions,  and  were 
rewarded,  according  to  their  merits,  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  even  more  costly 
prizes.  The  common  story  runs,  that  they 
were  founded  by  Clemence  Isaure,  a  native 
of  Provence,  born  in  or  about  1 464.  Hav- 
ing lost  her  father  when  she  was  five  years 
old,  she  was  educated  in  strict  seclusion ; 
but  near  her  garden  lived  Raoul,  a  young 
Troubadour,  who,  as  she  grew  up  a  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  woman,  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  made  his  passion  known  in 
songs.  She  replied  with  flowers,  as  he 
asked  her  to  do  : 

Voufl  avez  inspire  mas.  vers, 
Qu'une  fleur  soit  ma  recompense. 

— You  have  inspired  my  lays  ;  let  a  flower 
be  my  reward.  Raoul,  however  went  to 
the  wars,  and  was  slain  in  battle ;  where- 
upon Clemence'  instituted — or,  rather,  re- 
vived, for  they  had  been  established  by  the 
Troubadours,  but  long  forgotten  —  the 
Floral  Games,  to  which  she  devoted  her 
whole  f ortune. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 


this  pretty  little  romance  of  love  and 
song  is  entirely  fictitious. 

So,  too,  we  must  give  up  the  story  of 
Eustache  de  Saint  Pierre,  who,  it  was  said, 
offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Edward  the  Third,  at  the  siege  of 
Calais,  and  was  saved  by  the  intercession 
of  Queen  Philippa — a  lovely  story,  breath- 
ing the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  but  resting, 
unfortunately,  on  no  sound  historical  basis. 
Then  there  is  the  legend  of  William  Tell, 
which  no  doubt  has  often  kindled  a 
flame  of  noble  emulation  in  the  hearts  of 
patriots;  this,  too,  I  fear,  must  be  sur- 
rendered, like  other  of  the  illusions  of  our 
youth.  Dr.  Ludwig  Hausser,  in  his  "  Die 
Sage  vom  Tell,"  has  treated  the  subject  with 
true  German  exhaustiveness,  and  seems  to 
us  to  prove  conclusively  that,  though  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Tell  existed,  the 
incidents  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
have  been  invented,  or  borrowed  from  the 
Icelandic  Sagas. 

The  history  of  the  world,  however,  is  so 
rich  in  examples  of  patriotic  devotion,  that 
we  can  afford  to  spare  a  Tell  or  a  Saint 
Pierre  without  being  much  the  poorer  for 
the  loss. 


MOTHER  CAREY  AND  HER 
CHICKENS. 


Who  was  the  Mother  Carey,  the  ap- 
pearance of  whose  "chickens  "  is  supposed 
by  the  mariner  to  foretell  a  coming  storm  9 
The  question  is  often  asked,  but  seldom 
answered,  for  nobody  seems  to  know  who 
she  was.  Perhaps  we  can  throw  a.  little 
light  on  the  subject. 

Charles  Kingsley  gives  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  her.  In  his  charming  book 
about  "  The  Water-Babies,"  he  tells  how 
little  Tom,  in  search  of  his  old  master, 
Grimes,  is  instructed  to  find  his  way 
to  Peacepool  and  Mother  Carey's  Haven, 
where  the  good  whales  go  when  they  die.. 
On  his  way  he  meets  a  flock  of  petrels, 
who  invite  him  to  go  with  them,  saying : 
"We  are  Mother  Carey's  own  chickens, 
and  she  sends  us  out  over  all  the  seas  to 
show  the  good  birds  the  way  home."  So 
he  comes  to  Peacepool  at  last,  which  is 
miles  and  miles  across ;  and  there  the  air 
is  clear  and  transparent,  and  the  water 
calm  and  lovely;  and  there  the  good 
whales  rest  in  happy  sleep  upon  the 
slumbering  sea. 

In  the  midst  of  Peacepool  was  one  large 
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peaked  iceberg.  "  When  Tom  came  near 
it,  it  took  the  form  of  the  grandest  old 
lady  he  had  ever  seen — a  white  marble 
lady,  Bitting  on  a  white  marble  throne. 
And  from  the  foot  of  the  throne  there 
fiwam  away,  oat  and  in,  and  into  the  sea, 
millions  of  new-born  creatures,  of  more 
shapes  and  colours  than  man  ever  dreamed. 
And  they  were  Mother  Carey's  chickens, 
whom  she  makes  out  of  the  sea-water  all 
the  day  long." 

Now  this  beaatifol  fancy  of  Kingsley's — 
and  how  beautiful  it  is  can  only  be  realised 
by  a  complete  reading  of  the  story,  so  as 
to  understand  the  attributes  and  f auctions 
of  Mother  Carey — is  based  upon  fact,  as  all 
beautiful  fancies  must  be. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Kingsley's 
picture  is  that  of  a  fruitful  and  beneficent 
mother.  And  Mother  Carey  is  just  the 
Mater  Cara  of  the  mediaeval  sailors.  Oar 
Mother  Carey's  Chickens  are  the  "  Birds 
of  the  Holy  Virgin"  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  "  Oiseaux  de  Notre  Dame"  of 
the  French  seamen. 

One  reason  for  associating  the  petrel 
with  the  Holy  Mother  may  possibly  have 
been  in  its  supposed  sleeplessness.  The 
bird  was  believed  never  to  rest ;  to  hatch 
its  eggs  under  its  wings;  and  to  be 
incessantly  flying  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of 
the  waters  on  messages  of  warning  to 
mariners.  Even  to  this  day,  sailors  be- 
lieve that  the  albatross,  the  aristocratic 
relation  of  the  petrel,  sleeps  on  the  wing ; 
and  the  power  of  the  albatross,  for 
good  and  evil,  readers  of  "The  Ancient 
Mariner"  will  remember.  We  say  for 
|  good  and  evil,  because  opinion  fluctuated. 
Thus : 

At  length  did  cross  an  albatross, 

Through  the  fog  it  came, 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul 

We  hailed  it  in  God's  name. 

When  the  Mariner  with  his  crossbow 
did  shoot  the  albatross,  the  crew  said : 

I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 
And  it  would  work  them  woe ; 

For  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 
"Ah,  wretch  1 "  said  they,  "the  bird  to  slay, 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow." 

And    once    more,   when    the   weather 
cleared,  they  changed : 

Then  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist : 
"  'Twas  right,"  said  they,  "  such  birds  to  slay, 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist." 

Coleridge,  we   are  told,  got   his  idea 
from  a  passage  in   Shelvocke's  voyages, 


where  a  long  spell  of  bad  weather  wai 
attributed  to  an  albatross  following  the 
ship. 
The  poet  who  sang : 

Oh,  stormy,  stormy  peterel ! 

Thou  art  a  bird  of  woe, 
Yet  would  I  thou  could'st  tell  me  half 

Of  the  misery  thou  dost  know, 

has,  however,  misunderstood  the  feeling 
with  which  that  little  harbinger  is  regarded. 
So  have  many  other  persona  The  petrel 
is  not  a  bird  of  woe,  but  a  bird  of 
warning. 

The  Virgin  Mary— -Mater  Cara — was 
the  special  protectress  of  the  early 
Christian  seamen,  just  as  Amphitrite  had 
been  the  tutelary  genius  of  his  Greek, 
and  Venus  of  his  Boman,  progenitors,  and 
as  Isis,  the  moon  goddess,  had  been  the 
patroness  of  the  Egyptian  navigators. 
The  Catholic  mariner  still  believes  that  the 
Virgin  has  especial  power  over  the  winds 
and  the  sea. 

At  Marseilles  there  is  the  shrine  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  greatly  venerated 
by  all  the  Provencal  sailors;  at  Caen  is 
the  shrine  of  Notre  Dame  de  Delivrance ; 
at  Havre,  that  of  Notre  Dame  des  Neigea. 
Brand  tells  us,  in  his  book  of  Antiquities, 
that  on  Good  Friday  Catholic  mariners 
"cock-bill"  yards  in  mourning  and  then 
scourge  an  effigy  of  Judas  Iscariot.  The 
practice  still  continues,  and  as  recently  as 
1881  a  London  newspaper  contained  an 
account  of  the  ceremony  performed  on 
board  several  Portuguese  vessels  in  the 
London  Docks.  The  proceedings  always 
closed  with  the  Hymn  to  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

In  Borne,  at  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
della  Navicella,  there  is  a  small  marble 
ship  which  was  offered  by  Pope  Leo  the 
Tenth  in  execution  of  a  vow  after  his  escape 
from  shipwreck.  The  first  thing  done 
by  Magellan  and  his  crew  after  their  safe1 
return  to  Seville,  was  to  perform  penance 
barefooted,  clad  in  their  shirts,  and  bearing! 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  at  the  shrine 
of  Oar  Lady  of  Victory.  And  it  is  related 
of  Columbus,  that  on  safe  arrival  after 
a  storm  at  the  Azores:  "The  Admiral 
and  all  the  crew,  bearing  in  remembrance 
the  vow  which  they  had  made  the  Thurs- 
day before,  to  go  barefooted,  and  in  their 
shirts,  to  some  church  of  Our  Lady  at  the 
first  land,  were  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  discharge  this  vow.  They  accordingly 
landed,  and  proceeded,  according  to  their 
vow,  barefooted  and  in  their  shirts,  toward 
the  hermitage." 
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We  might  cite  countless  instances,  bat 
these  will  suffice  to  show  the  estimation 
in  which  "Mater  Cara"  was  held  by 
Catholic  seamen. 

How  it  came  to  be  supposed  that  the 

smaller  ,c  Procellariae "  were  only  visible 

before  a  storm,  is  not  very  apparent.     In 

point  of  fact,  there  is  no  more  reason  for 

associating  the  petrel  specially  with  storms 

than  there  is  for  the  belief  expressed  in 

the  old  Scotch  couplet : 

Seagull,  Beagull,  sit  in  the  sand, 

It'i  never  good  weather  when  you're  on  the  land. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  seagulls  do  fly  far 
inland  in  fine  weather,  and  especially 
during  ploughing-time.  And  also,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  petrel  lives  at  sea  both 
in  fine  weather  and  foul,  because  he  is  un- 
comfortable on  land.  It  is  only  the  breed- 
ing season  that  he  spends  on  shore ;  while 
the  seagull  is  just  as  much  at  home  on  the 
land  as  on  the  sea. 

The  scientific  name  of  the  petrel  tribe  is 
"  Procellariae,"  from  the  Latin  "  procella  " 
—a  storm.  It  is  a  large  family,  all  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  tube- 
like  arrangement  of  the  nostrils.  Their 
feet,  also,  are  peculiar  in  being  without 
any  back  toe,  so  that  they  can  only  with 
great  difficulty  rise  on  the  wing  from  dry 
land. 

Mother  Carey's  Chickens  are  among  the 
smaller  species  of  the  family,  and  they 
have  both  a  shorter  bill  and  a  longer  leg 
than  their  relatives.  But  all  the  "Pro- 
celiariae"  are  noted  for  ranging  further 
from  land  than  any  of  the  sea-birds.  Thus 
they  are  often  visible  from  ship -board 
when  no  other  animal  life  can  be  sighted ; 
and  thus  it  was,  doubtless,  that  their  ap- 
pearance suggested  safe  harbour,  and  con- 
sequent thanks  to  Mater  Cara,  to  the 
devout  seaman. 

Why  the  petrels  are  associated  with 
storms  ia  thus  not  easily  explained,  seeing 
that  they  are  abroad  in  all  weathers ;  but 
a  feasible  supposition  was  advanced  by 
Pennant.  It  is  that  they  gather  from  the 
water  sea-animals  which  are  most  abundant 
before  or  after  a  storm,  when  the  sea  is  in 
a  state  of  unusual  commotion.  All  birds 
are  highly  sensitive  to  atmospheric 
changes,  and  ail  sea-birds  seem  to  show 
extra  activity  in  threatening  and  "  dirty  " 
weather. 

There  is  another  interesting  thing  about 
Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  and  that  is,  that 
he  is  also  called  petrel,  from  the  Italian 
"Petrello,"  or  Little  Peter.  This  is  be- 
cause he  is  supposed  to  be  able,  like  the 


Apostle,  to  walk  on  the  water ;  and  as  in 
fact  he  does,  with  the  aid  of  his  wings. 

Now  St.  Peter,  both  as  a  fisherman  and 
for  his  sea-walking,  was  always  a  favourite 
saint  with  sailors,  and  was  often  in- 
voked during  storms.  He  was  the  patron 
saint  of  Cortez,  as  he  was  also  of  the 
Thames  watermen.  There  is  an  old  legend 
that  St.  Peter  went  on  board  a  fisherman's 
boat  somewhere  about  the  Nore,  and  that 
it  carried  him,  without  sails  or  oars,  to 
the  very  spot  which  he  selected  as  the  site 
for  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Baltic  there 
is  firm  belief  in  a  species  of  water-spirit 
called  fiusalkas,  who  raise  storms  and 
cause  much  damage  to  the  shipping.  The 
great  anniversary  of  these  storm-spirits  is 
St.  Peter's  Day.  The  John  Dory,  by  the 
way,  is  St.  Peter's  fish,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  spots  on  each  side  of  its  mouth,  are 
the  marks  of  the  Apostle's  thumb  and 
forefinger.  It  was  called  "janitore,"  or 
doorkeeper,  because  in  its  mouth  was 
found  the  penny  with  which  the  Temple 
tax  was  paid.  Now  Peter  also  was  the 
doorkeeper  of  heaven,  and  from  janitore 
to  John  Dory  was  an  easy  transition. 

With  fishermen,  as  was  natural,  St. 
Peter  was  held  in  high  honour;  and,  in 
Cornwall  and  Yorkshire,  until  quite 
recently,  it  was  customary  to  light  bonfires 
and  to  hold  other  ceremonies  on  St. 
Peter's  Day,  to  signalise  the  opening  of  the 
fishing  season,  and  to  bespeak  luck.  An 
old  writer  says  of  these  customs  at  Guis- 
boro',  in  Yorkshire,  that : 

"The  fishermen,  on  St.  Peter's  daye, 
invited  their  friends  and  kinfolk  to  a 
festivall  kept  after  their  fashion,  with  a 
free  hearte,  and  no  show  of  niggardnesse. 
That  day  .their  boats  are  dressed  curiously 
for  the  showe,  their  masts  are  painted, 
and  certain  rytes  observed  amongst  them 
with  sprinkling  their  bows  with  good 
liquor,  which  custome  or  superstition, 
sucked  from  their  ancestors,  even  con- 
tinueth  down  unto  this  present  tyme." 

Perhaps  at  "this  present  tyme"  the 
ceremonies  are  not  so  elaborate;  but 
survivals  of  the  "custome  or  super- 
stition" are  to  be  found  yet  in  our  fishing 
villages. 

It  is  probable  that  the  observers  of  St. 
Peter's  Day  do  not  know  the  origin  of  their 
curious  customs.  It  is  certain  that  sailors, 
as  a  class,  do  not  now  know  why  their 
favourite  little  bird  is  called  petrel  We 
have  tried  to  remove  the  stigma  whicb,  in 
modern    times,  has    come    to  rest  upon 
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Mother  Carey's  Chicken.  Let  as  no  longer 
do  him  wrong  by  supposing  that  he  is 
always  the  harbinger  of  woe.  He  has  a 
busy  and  a  useful  life,  and  it  is  one,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  tender,  even  sacred,  associ- 
ations. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  record  as  an  in- 
teresting, although  not  an  agreeable  item, 
that  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution 
there  was  a  notorious  brood  of  Mother 
Carey's  Chickens  in  Paris.  They  were  the 
female  tag-rag-and-bobtail  of  the  city, 
whose  appearance  in  the  streets  was  under- 
stood to  forebode  a  fresh  political  tumult. 
What  an  insult  to  our  feathered  friends  to 
bestow  their  time-honoured  name  on  such 
human  fiends ! 

The  real  Mother  Carey  is  she  who  ap- 
peared to  Tom  and  Ella  in  Peacepool,  after 
they  had  learned  a  few  things  about  them- 
selves and  the  world.  They  heard  her 
voice  calling  to  them,  and  they  looked, 
crying : 

"  Oh,  who  are  you,  after  all  9  Tou  are 
our  dear  Mr*  Do-as-you-would-be-done- 
by.» 

"No,  you  are  good  Mrs.  Be-done-by-as- 
you-did ;  but  you  are  grown  quite  beautiful 
now ! " 

"To  you,"  said  the  Fairy;  "but  look 
again." 

"  You  are  Mother  Carey,"  said  Tom,  in 
a  very  low,  solemn  voice;  for  he  had 
found  out  something  which  made  him 
very  happy,  and  yet  frightened  him  more 
than  all  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

"Bat  you  are  grown  quite  young 
again." 

"To  you,"  said  the  Fairy;  "but  look 
again." 

"  Tou  are  the  Irishwoman  who  met  me 
the  day  I  went  to  Harthover ! " 

And  when  they  looked  again  she  was 
neither  of  them,  and  yet  all  of  them  at 
once. 

"  My  name  is  written  in  my  eyes,  if  you 
have  eyes  to  see  it  there." 

And  they  looked  into  her  great,  deep, 
soft  eyes,  and  they  changed  again  and 
again  into  every  hue,  as  the  light  changes 
in  a  diamond. 

"  Now  read  my  name,"  said  she,  at  last, 
and  her  eyes  flashed  for  one  moment,  clear, 
white,  blazing  light;  but  the  children 
could  not  read  her  name,  for  they  were 
dazzled,  and  hid  their  faces  in  their 
hands. 

They  were  only  Water  -  Babies,  and 
just  beginning  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
Love. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Floss  took  Paul  through  the  park  an< 
across  some  fields,  up  a  narrow  green  lane 
shut  in  on  each  side  by  tall  box  hedges 
until  they  reached  a  high  wall,  with  i 
narrow  door,  before  which  Floss  pausec 
and  looked  at  Beaumont 

"  We  will  go  in  this  way ;  it  is  the  bad 
way,  but  you  don't  mind,  do  you?  Anc 
then  old  Miss  Mordaunt  won't  see  us/'  she 
explained,  in  a  loud  whisper. 

Paul  nodded.  Floss  opened  the  door, 
and  they  passed  through  it  into  the 
garden;  surely  the  prettiest,  quaintest 
garden  Paul's  eyes  had  ever  rested  upon, 
he  thought.  For  here  Nature  was  allowed 
to  have  all  her  own  way,  and  she  had 
amply  repaid  the  trust  reposed  in  her  by 
bestowing  upon  the  sheltered  garden  a 
luxuriance  of  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables which  no  other  garden  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood could  boast.  At  one  end  was  a 
long  strip  of  lawn,  with  a  broken  fountain 
in  the  centre,  round  which  the  pigeons 
were  flying ;  and  sitting  under  the  shelter 
of  a  great  apple-tree,  and  near  the  wall 
where  the  peaches  were  already  ripening, 
was  Doris  Cairnes. 

She  had  changed  her  dress  since  morn- 
ing, Beaumont  noticed  approvingly.  Then 
she  wore  a  dingy  drab  garment  made  by 
the  village  dressmaker,  in  some  hideous 
travesty  of  the  prevailing  fashion;  but 
that  was — though  he  little  guessed  it — a 
sacred  garment,  purchased  with  Doris's 
hard-earned  pocket-money,  and  considered 
by  her  much  too  good  to  wear  on  any  but 
special  occasions.  It  had  been  carefully 
put  away  as  soon  as  she  returned  from 
church,  and  the  old  cotton,  which  she  had 
made  herself,  substituted.  The  unpre- 
tending straight  skirt  and  little  full  bodice 
did  not  disguise  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
her  tall,  lithe  form  quite  so  much  as  the 
fashionable  garment  of  which  Doris  was 
so  proud;  the  sleeves  were  short,  and 
showed  her  dimpled  wrists  and  pretty  sun- 
browned  hands ;  the  skirt  was  short,  too, 
and  displayed  more  of  her  ankles  and  feet 
than  Doris  herself  quite  approved  of; 
Paul  noticed  the  change,  approvingly,  as 
he  advanced  with  his  small  companion 
across  the  moss-covered  paths. 
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"Don't  make  a  noise,"  Floss  whispered, 
gleefully,  "she  will  be  so  surprised." 

Doris  did  not  hear  them.  She  was 
bending  over  a  portfolio  which  lay  on  the 
grass,  and  was  too  much  occupied  in 
straightening  out  the  sheets  of  paper  it 
contained  to  notice  their  approach  until 
they  were  close  at  hand.  Then,  as  Floss 
involuntarily  gave  a  stifled  giggle,  she 
started,  looked  up,  and  sprang  so  suddenly 
to  her  feet,  that  the  sheets  of  paper  were 
scattered  in  every  direction. 

"Oh,  Floss,  how  you  startled  me,"  she 
cried,  as  Floss  sprang  forward,  and  she 
kissed  the  little  eager  face.  "  There,  don't 
strangle  me  quite,  darling,"  for  the  child's 
little  arms  were  flung  so  tightly  round  her 
neck,  and  the  sweet  lips  were  kissing  her 
so  vigorously,  that,  between  hugs  and 
kisses,  she  was  almost  breathless;  "be 
merciful." 

"Ob,  it  is  such  a  long  time — such  a 
vewy  long  time — since  I  saw  you,  Doris, 
and  I  have  bringed  Paul — Mr.  Beaumont, 
you  know — to  see  you,  too.  He  did  see 
you  in  church,  this  morning,  and  he 
wanted  to  come,  and  I  bringed  him," 
Floss  shouted,  gleefully. 

At  this  informal  introduction  Doris 
coloured  and  looked  up  shyly  at  the  tail, 
bearded  man,  who  was  looking  down  at 
her  with  such  an  amused  smile  in  his  sleepy 
eyes;  and  being  reassured  by  something 
she  read  in  his  face — and  which  invariably 
inspired  confidence  both  in  children  and 
dogs — she  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand, 
which  Beaumont  took  and  bowed  over  with 
courtly  deference. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  startled  you ;  allow  me 
to  gather  up  your  sketches,'1  he  said. 

He  picked  up  the  scattered  sheets  of 
paper  from  the  grass,  and,  glancing  at  one 
or  two  as  he  did  it,  noticed  that  they  were 
by  no  means  the  crude,  unfinished  sketches 
he  expected  to  see ;  but  that  they  bore  signs 
of  unmiatakeable  talent  and  skill.  "  Why, 
is  it  possible  that  these  are  your  doing  f " 
he  exclaimed.     "  They  are  very  clever." 

"Oh  no." 

Doris  shook  her  head;  but  her  soft 
eyes  grew  brighter,  and  her  face  lighted 
up  at  his  words  of  praise. 

"I  can't  draw  a  stroke.  These  are 
some  of  Laurence  Ainslie's  sketches.  He 
brought  them  to  me  this  afternoon." 

"And  who  is  Laurence  Ainslie )  Why, 
years  and  years  ago,  I  used  to  know  a 
man  of  that  name,"  Paul  said,  and  he  sat 
down  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  with  a  smile 
and  a  gesture  of  his  hand  invited  Doris 


to  sit  down  by  his  side,  while  he  examined 
the  sketches  more  closely.  She  did  so. 
Her  shyness  quite  vanished  under  the 
influence  of  Beaumont's  quiet,  genial 
manner,  and  she  was  soon  chatting  quite 
gaily  to  him. 

Laurence  Ainslie  was  the  Vicar's  nephew, 
she  told  him ;  he  was  an  orphan  ;  both  his 
father  and  mother  had  died  some  years 
ago,  and  he  lived  with  the  Vicar. 

"  He  iB  in  a  bank  at ,  and  he  hates  it." 

Doris  was  encouraged  by  Paul's  interested 
manner,  and  the  delight — almost  new  to 
her — of  being  able  to  talk  openly  to  any 
one  of  her  hopes  and  interests.  "  He  wants 
to  be  an  artist  He  is  always  drawing; 
he  scarcely  ever  has  a  pencil  out  of  his 
hand;  and,  oh,  the  Vicar  does  get  so 
angry,  when  he  finds  the  margins  of  his 
Greek  and  Latin  books  ail  covered  with 
sketches,  and  that  Laurence,  instead  of 
reading  about  Helen,  and  Dido,  and — and 
all  the  rest  of  them,  has  employed  his 
time  in  drawing  their  portraits  1 " 

"He  has,  certainly,  wonderful  talent," 
Paul  said,  musingly.  Laurence  Ainslie  ! 
He  knew,  now,  what  the  likeness,  which 
had  puzzled  him  that  morning  in  church, 
meant,  and  of  whom  the  bright-eyed  boy 
reminded  him.  Years  ago,  in  the  old, 
happy  days  of  poverty  and  lightheaded- 
ness, he  had  known  a  young  artist  named 
Laurence  Ainslie,  and  had  been  a  frequent 
and  welcome  guest  at  his  home.  He  re- 
membered, too,  his  pretty  wife,  and  the 
child,  for  whom  he  used  to  take  bonbons 
and  toys  in  those  old  days.  They  had 
been  friends,  and  they  had  been  divided 
by  time  and  circumstances,  and  had  drifted 
apart,  as  even  the  best  of  friends  do  drift 
in  these  bustling,  hurrying  days  of  ours ; 
but  Paul  Beaumont  had  a  longer  memory 
than  most  people,  and  now  the  remem- 
brance of  the  kindness  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ainsli^  and  the  many 
pleasant  hours  he  had  spent  at  their  house 
in  Hornsey,  came  vividly  back  to  him.  It 
was  odd,  if  this  boy  should  prove  to  be  the 
son  of  his  old  friends,  he  thought. 

He  asked  a  few  more  questions  of  Doris, 
who  was  quite  willing  to  tell  him  all  she 
knew  of  her  boy  friend,  and  was  soon 
convinced  that  it  was  as  he  thought,  and 
that  the  boy  had  inherited  a  by  no  means 
small  share  of  his  father's  talent. 

"You  must  introduce  me  to  him,  Miss 
Doris,"  he  said,  pleasantly,  "  and  if  I  can 
help  him  in  forwarding  his  wishes,  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power,  for  his  father's  sake. 
Is  he  a  nice  boy  1 " 
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"  Oh  yes,  and  so  clever  and  handsome," 
Doris  cried,  and  her  face  flashed  and  her 
great  eyes  grew  so  soft,  and  brilliant,  and 
full  of  delight,  that  Paul  no  longer  won- 
dered that  Lady  Cecil  did  not  care  to 
have  her  at  the  Hall.  This  girl,  with  her 
flashing  eyes  and  brilliant  colour,  would 
be  no  ignoble  rival,  even  by  the  side  of 
my  lady's  cold,  statue -like  beauty,  he 
thought 

"And  Laurence  is  a  great  friend  of 
yours,  eh,  Miss  Doris  9 "  he  said,  kindly. 

"  The  greatest,  indeed  the  only  friend 
I  have.  Aunt  Joan  is  rather  peculiar," 
Doris  answered,  shyly.  "  She  never  goes 
out  anywhere,  or  has  any  visitors,  and 
she  would  like  me  to  lead  just  as  secluded 
a  life  as  she  does  herself.  But  she  doesn't 
mind  Laurence;  he  is  useful  to  her,  you 
see,"  and  the  sweet  lips  smiled  rather  con- 
temptuously; "he  often  helps  me  in  the 
garden  and  does  our  marketing  for  us,  so 
she  never  makes  any  fuss  about  him  i  Oh, 
I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without 
Laurence ;  he  is  my  only  friend,"  the  girl 
cried,  with  flushing  cheeks  and  brighten- 
ing eyes. 

Paul  looked  at  her  kindly. 

"  Not  your  only  friend.  You  would  not 
say  that  if  you  knew  how  kindly  Sir  John 
was  speaking  of  you  this  morning,  and  the 
interest  he  takes  in  you,  both  for  your 
own  and  your  mother's  sake,"  he  said, 
gravely. 

"Sir  John?  Yes,  he  is  very  kind," 
Doris  replied,  briefly. 

Paul  fancied  she  laid  a  slight  emphasis 
on  the  pronoun.  He  looked  at  her  and 
smiled. 

"  And— my  lady « "  he  said. 

Doris  coloured  and  cast  down  her  eyes. 

"  She  is  very  beautiful ;  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  I  ever  saw,"  she  answered, 
gently;  "but  she  belongs  to  a  different 
world  altogether  to — my  world.  I  can't 
understand  her,  or  she  me,"  the  girl  added, 
with  a  little  bitterness  in  her  voice,  and  a 
proud  flush  in  her  cheeks. 

"  You .  never  go  to  the  Hall,  then  ?  "• 
Paul  asked.  Floss  had  danced  away  in 
pursuit  of  a  butterfly,  and  they  were 
alone  for  a  moment.  Doris  hesitated  an 
instant  before  she  answered. 

u  Very  rarely.  We  are  best  apart,"  she 
said,  coldly.  "I  am  too  shabby  to  mix 
with  the  people  I  should  meet  at  the 
Hall ;  too  gauche  and  uncivilised,  as  well. 
Their  ways  are  not  my  ways ;  I  went, 
once — I  met  Sir  John  in  the  park,  and 
he  insisted  I  should  return  with  him— 


there  was  a  tennis  party,  and  I  shall  neve] 
forget  how  the  fine  ladies  stared  at  me,  01 
how  wretched  and  uncomfortable  I  felt 
until  I  could  creep  away  and  hide  my  eel 
from  their  scornful  glances !  I  don't  of ter 
cry,  Mr.  Beaumont,"  and  she  glanced  uf 
at  him,  and  smiled  and  blushed ;  "  but  1 
cried  myself  almost  blind,  that  night,  with 
shame  and  vexation,  that  I  was  so  pool 
and  shabby,  and  so  unlike  other  girls !  It 
was  silly,  was  it  not  9  for,  after  ail,  that  is 
not  my  fault  1 " 

Doris  stopped  suddenly ;  the  long  lashes 
fell  and  veiled  her  lovely  eyes,  a  vivid 
blush  sprang  up  in  her  cheeks.  Was  it  a 
look  which  she  met  in  Paul's  eyes  that 
brought  it  there,  that  set  her  heart  flut- 
tering with  a  mingling  of  delight  and  con- 
fusion) She  became  suddenly  conscious 
that  she  was  talking  too  much  about  her- 
self, and  bestowing  too  much  confidence 
on  this  stranger,  whose  only  claim  to  it 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  Floss's  friend  1 
What  would  he  think  of  her  9  she 
wondered,  and  she  blushed  and  shrank 
back  into  her  shyness,  and  played  ner- 
vously with  her  apron. 

Paul  did  not  take  any  notice  of  her 
confusion.  He  picked  up  one  of  the 
sketches  from  the  grass  and  looked  at  it 
again.  It  showed  decided  talent,  he 
thought,  and  if  the  boy  was  really — which 
he  little  doubted,  for  the  likeness  which 
he  bore  to  Paul's  old  friend  was  too  strong 
to  leave  much  room  for  doubt — the  son  of 
Laurence  Ainslie,  he  had  a  kind  of  claim 
upon  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  past  and  the 
old  friendship. 

"He  ought  to  study;  his  father  would 
have  made  a  great  name  if  he  had  lived," 
he  said,  musingly.  "  Look  here,  my  child, 
you  must  introduce  me  to  your  friend,  and 
I  will  see  if  I  can  help  him.  I  have  many 
friends  among  the  artists,  both  in  London 
and  Paris.  I  dare  say  one  of  them  would 
take  him  into  his  studio  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  find  out  if  he  really  has  any  great 
talent,  and  would  be  likely  to  succeed. 
If  not,  he  had  better  do  as  his  uncle 
wishes,  and  stick  to  the  bank,"  he  added, 
and  then  paused,  silenced  and  startled  by 
the  strange,  beautiful  light  which  had 
flashed  into  Doris's  eyes.  She  had  clasped 
her  little  brown  hands  on  her  knee,  her 
face  was  lighted  up,  her  whole  frame  was 
quivering  with  nervous  delight  and  excite- 
ment, as  she  bent  forward  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  strange,  intent  gaze. 

"  Oh,  will  you  really  do  this  9 "  she  cried. 
"  Oh,  how  can  I  thank  you  9    It  is  just 
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what  I  have  hoped  for  and  prayed  for; 
bat  never  hoped  to  get  1  Laurie  and  I 
have  talked  and  planned  so  often,  and 
always  the  plans  have  come  to  nothing, 
and  we  have  talked  in  vain ;  for  we  are 
so  wretchedly  poor,  both  of  us,  and  we 
could  see  no  chance  of  earning  any  money. 
But  this  is  just  the  very  thing  1  In 
London,  or  Paris,  he  would  have  every 
advantage  for  study,  would  he  not  ¥  There 
are  schools  of  art,  galleries,  everything! 
Oh,  thank  you,  a  hundred  times,"  the 
child  cried,  and  before  Paul  knew  what 
she  was  doing,  or  had  time  to  prevent 
her,  she  had  lifted  his  left  hand  to  her 
lips  and  kissed  it. 

He  coloured,  and  laughed  a  little 
awkwardly. 

"My  dear  child,  how  absurd  1  And 
waft  a  little.  Do  you  know  what  this 
would  mean  to  you  %  Separation,  the  loss 
of  —  as  you  said  just  now — your  only 
friend.     Consider  a  little." 

He  watched  her  face  keenly,  as  he  spoke. 
It  paled  a  little,,  and  a  shadow  clouded  the 
shining  eyes ;  for  a  moment  she  pressed  her 
lips — they  had,  naturally,  a  very  sweet  ex- 
pression, but  there  was  a  look  of  strength 
and  purpose  about  them,  in  spite  of  their 
sweetness,  Paul  thought — tightly  together, 
as  if  in  mental  pain,  then  she  answered, 
in  a  grave,  quiet  voice : 

"  1  have  considered,  over  and  over  again ; 
but,  if  it  is  for  his  good,  I  am  willing  to 
let  him  go.  Willing  %  Why,  I  would  not 
lift  a  finger  to  keep  him  back,"  she  added, 
with  a  fine  scorn  in  her  voice. 

"Remember,  he— the  Laurence  you  love 
now — will  never  come  back  to  you,"  Paul 
went  on,  rather  cruelly.  "  You  will  send 
him  out  into  the  world,  and  the  tempta- 
tions and  dangers  that  will  await  him 
there,  and  he  will  fight  with  them;  and 
whether  success  or  failure  be  his  lot, 
whether  he  comes  out  of  the  struggle  a 
better  and  nobler  man,  or  maimed,  and 
bruised,  and  conquered,  the  struggle  will 
have  left  its  mark  upon  him,  and  it  is  not 
your  Laurence,  the  boy  you  love  now,  that 
will  come  back  to  you.  Remembering 
that,  will  you  still  send  him  f  " 

"  Certainly/'  she  nodded,  quaintly.  "  It 
is  good  for  him  to  go,  to  measure  his 
strength  against  others,  and  to  try  his 
wings.  Beside/'  and  her  voice  grew  more 
confident,  "I  am  not  afraid.  You  see," 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  again  and  looked 
up  at  Paul  with  a  charming  smile,  "we 
belong  to  each  other — Laurence  and  I ;  I 
cannot  imagine  either  of  us  living  a  life 


altogether  separate  from  the  other;  his 
triumph  would  be  my  triumph ;  his  failure 
my  failure.  I  have  no  life,  no  interests 
apart  from  his;  he  is  everything  to  me, 
and  I  to  him;  and  yet  I  think  on  the 
whole/'  and  she  smiled,  faintly,  "I  am 
more  necessary  to  him  than  he  is  to  me. 
He  is  easily  discouraged  and  cast  down, 
and  he  is  not  naturally  very  industrious, 
and  wants  some  one  to  spur  him  on,  and 
talk  him  out  of  his  despondent  moods.  I 
can  still  do  that,  even  if  we  are  separated. 
I  can  still  think  of  him;  give  him  my 
heart's  best  wishes  and  prayers.  That  is 
a  woman's  lot,  you  know !  To  stand  on 
the  bank  and  watch  those  she  loves  best, 
and  who  are  dearest  to  her,  sail  past  her 
down  the  stream,  into  the  great  ocean  of 
life ;  and  though  she  may  look  and  long, 
she  cannot  follow  them,  she  can  only 
wait  I " 

Paul  felt  oddly  touched  and  interested ; 
but  he  smiled,  too.  Was  this  that  she 
pictured,  truly  a  woman's  lot,  he  won- 
dered. It  was  certainly  not  the  lot  of 
most  of  the  women  he  knew — of  the  Lady 
Cecils  of  his  acquaintance  !  Perhaps,  here 
and  there,  in  some  out-of-the-way,  world- 
forgotten  place,  there  might  be  some  sweet 
soul  who  was  content  with  it,  some  sweet 
unselfish  soul,  such  as  the  girl  by  his  side, 
who  was  willing  to  forget  her  own  happi- 
ness in  -that  of  others,  and  to  watch,  and 
wait,  and  pray  for  him ;  but  he  would  not 
find  many  such  in  his  own  world,  he  told 
himself.    Doris  regarded  him  gravely. 

"Why  do  you  smile?  It  is  true/' she 
said. 

"  It  may  be.  You  and  I  live  in  dif- 
ferent worlds,  my  child/'  he  said,  care- 
lessly. "  But  about  this  protege*  of  yours  9 
When  will  you  introduce  me  to  him? — 
to-morrow  t" 

1  c  To-morrow  ? "  Doris  considered.  "  It 
is  a  busy  day;  but  I  dare  say  I  could 
manage  to  spare  an  hour  in  the  evening," 
she  said.     "  Will  that  suit  you  %  " 

"Yes;  any  time  before  seven.  We 
dine  at  half-past  Shall  I  meet  him  here 
or  at  the  Vicarage  f  " 

"Oh,  here,  please.  The  Vicar  would 
be  very  angry  if  he  knew  I  had  spoken 
about  this  to  you,"  Doris  said,  quickly. 

"VerywelL" 

Paul  looked  at  his  watch.  He  would 
willingly  haw  lingered  in  the  quiet  garden. 
There  was  a  quaint  charm  about  it,  and  in 
the  girl  by  his  side,  that  appealed  some- 
how to  his  better  self.  He  felt  more 
amiable,  less  cynical  and  bitter,  and  more 
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content  with  life  just  then.  Bat  the  dinner 
at  the  Hall  was  served  earlier  on  Sundays, 
to  allow  the  domestics  to  attend  evening 
service,  and  unpunctuality  at  meals  was  an 
unpardonable  sin  in  Sir  John's  eyes.  So, 
somewhat  reluctantly,  he  glanced  at  his 
watch  and  rose. 

"I  must  go.  It  is  close  on  five,"  he 
said,  "and  we  dine  at  half-past  on  Sunday. 
Good-bye." 

He  took  the  little  hand  and  looked  down 
at  it  critically  as  it  lay  on  his  broad  palm. 
It  was  one  of  his  theories  that  character 
is  shown  as  clearly  in  the  hand  as  in  the 
face ;  and  the  hand  that  lay  in  his,  small 
as  it  was,  and  sunbrowned,  bore  to  his 
eyes  a  resolute,  steady  look  about  the  long, 
lithe  fingers  and  cool  palm.  He  could 
fancy  how  firmly  those  fingers  would  clasp 
round  a  feeble  hand;  how  the  touch  of 
that  cool  palm  would  bring  back  strength 
and  courage  to  a  fainting  heart.  Doris 
saw  the  glance,  followed  it,  and,  wholly 
misinterpreting  its  meaning,  first  coloured 
and  then  laughed. 

"How  brown  my  hands  are  !  I  never 
knew  how  brown  till  now,"  she  said, 
lightly.  "Let  it  go,  please.  I  feel 
ashamed  now  I  see  it  in  yours." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  be  ashamed,  my 
child.    What  is  the  matter  1" 

Doris  had  started  and  snatched  her  hand 
away,  and  was  casting  a  half-frightened, 
half-defiant  look  towards  the  further  end  of 
the  garden.  Paul  followed  the  direction 
of  that  glance.  He  saw  a  tall  woman, 
shabbily  dressed  in  an  old  grey  gown  and 
battered  hat.  She  had  a  red  and  black 
checked  shawl  crossed  over  her  bosom  and 
tied  behind  her  waist,  so  as  to  leave  the 
arms  at  liberty ;  in  one  hand  she  held  a 
pail,  and  in  another  a  basket  of  eggs,  and 
she  was  closely  followed  by  a  flock  of 
clacking  hens  and  chickens  and  ducks. 
She  turned  and  looked  at  Doris  and  Paul 
Beaumont  as  she  passed ;  and  the  latter 
thought  he  had  rarely  seen  a  more  for- 
bidding face.  It  was  not  an  ugly  face  by 
any  means ;  indeed,  it  bore  traces  of  what 
must  once  have  been  great  beauty,  for  the 
features  were  regular,  and  the  black  eyes 
were  still  bright  and  piercing;  but  the 
expression  was  suspicious  and  cunning, 
and  the  whole  face  so  repellent  that  in- 
voluntarily Paul  gave  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

"  Why,  who  is  that  f "  he  said.  "  What 
an  unpleasant-looking  person  1 " 


Doris  made  him  a  quaint  little  curtsy 
There  was  a  world  of  mockery  and  disdain 
in  the  gesture  and  in  her  mobile  face  ac 
she  answered,  in  an  old,  dry  voice  : 

."That,  Mr.  Beaumont,  is  my  aunt, 
Miss  Joan  Mordaunt.  ,  She  does  not  look 
very  amiable,  does  she  %  Not  exactly  the 
person  you  would  choose  to  pass  your  life 
with,  eh?  '  Bat,  disagreeable  as  she  looks, 
she  is  my  only  relation ;  or,  more  truly, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  who  has  ever  acknow- 
ledged me,  or  taken  any  notice  of  me." 

Paul  laughed. 

"  She  does  not  look  very  amiable  I  Will 
she  be  angry  because  I  am  here,  talking  to 
you  ?    Let  me  go  and  explain  to  her." 

"  It  does  not  matter." 

Doris  touched  his  arm,  and  detained  him 
as  he  would  have  left  her. 

"  She  will  not  be  angry  to-day,  because 
it  is  Sunday,  and  I  am  allowed  to  waste 
my  time  as  I  like.  If  it  had  been  Satur- 
day, instead  of  Sunday,  she  would  not  have 
passed  us  by  so  quietly,  I  can  assure  you. 
Here  comes  Floss.  Well,  dearest" — she 
bent  and  kissed  the  child — "  are  you  tired 
of  chasing  the  poor  butterflies  % " 

"  I'se  not  tired,  but  I'se  hungry,"  Floss 
replied,  with  characteristic  candour;  "and 
you  never  have  no  nice  cakes  at  your 
house,  I  know,  so  I  think  well  go,  Paul 
Good-bye,  Doris ;  are  you  glad  I  bringed 
Paul  to  see  you  f  " 

"  Very  glad,  oh,  very  glad  I "  Doris  cried. 

She  held  out  her  hand  eagerly  to  Paul. 
He  held  it  silently  for  a  minute,  and  his 
eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  her  face. 
What  a  sweet  face  it  was,  he  thought. 

"Good-bye/'  he  said,  kindly.  "Well 
come  and  see  you  again  soon,  won't  we, 
Floss!" 

"  Tes,  we'll  come  again/'  Floss  shouted. 
41  We'll  come  every  day." 

Doris  laughed ;  then  Paul  took  off  his 
hat  and  opened  the  door  that  led  into 
the  lane,  and  nodded  and  smiled.  The 
door  closed,  and  Doris  was  alone  again. 
Her  heart  was  beating  with  pure,  unselfish 
pleasure;  her  head  was  throbbing,  her 
cheeks  were  flushed;  she  caught  up  her 
sun-bonnet,  and  ran  hurriedly  into  the 
house  and  changed  her  dress  for  church. 
She  would  go  early;  then  she  would  see 
Laurence  and  ask  him  to  contrive  to  slip 
away  from  his  uncle  after  church,  and  then 
they  would  go  for  a  walk  by  the  river,  and 
she  would  tell  him  the  grand  news.  Oh, 
I  how  glad  he  would  be,  the  girl  thought. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
RESTITUTION  OF  ALL  THINGS. 

Jesse  Vicary's  name  had  not  yet  been 
mentioned  at  Rushbrook  since  Hoel  had 
been  in  the  house.  He  seemed  hardly 
worth  wasting  time  over  when  so  many 
much  more  delightful  topics  were  always 
at  hand.  Hoel's  arm  was  going  on  as 
well  as  possible.  He  had  leave  of  absence 
from  the  editor  of  "The  Current  Reader," 
and  he  felt  he  had  honestly  earned  a 
holiday.  The  letter  from  his  uncle,  which 
he  had  forgotten  to  show  Elva,  and  which 
he  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  show 
her,  had  given  him  secret  pleasure.  He 
saw  plainly  his  uncle  was  nettled;  that 
he  recognised  that  the  marriage  he  was 
going  to  make,  if  not  likely  to  enrich  him 
much  in  the  actual  present,  yet  certainly 
placed  the  future  in  a  golden  light.  No 
need  of  any  more  "  ifs  "  from  his  uncle. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  Hoel 
amused  himself  by  sitting  in  an  easy-chair 
by  a  large  fire  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
re-reading  his  uncle's  epistle.  Elva  was 
busy  with  various  small  duties,  and  had 
volunteered  to  take  a  class  in  the  place  of 
Miss  Grey,  who  was  beginning  to  think  she 
had  worked  very  long  without  reward,  and 
that  if  the  Vicar  did  not  soon  declare  hia 
intentions,  he  must  take  the  consequences, 
in  the  shape  of  the  loss  of  a  teacher,  a  pair 
of  worked  slippers,  and  one  less  at  the 
daily  morning  service,  etc,  etc. 

All  this  reasoning  was,  however,  im- 


prisoned in  Miss  Grey's  heart;  nothing 
was  known  of  it  but  a  sad  little  note 
addressed  to  Mr.  Heaton  which  spoke  of  a 
heavy  cold  and  the  anxieties  of  her  aunt, 
who  had  seen  the  doctor  shake  his  head 
during  his  last  visit  to  herself.  This  had 
led  Miss  Heaton  to  remark : 

"  Really,  Herbert,  what  nonsense !  Old 
Miss  Grey  is  so  silly.  Doctors  always 
shake  their  heads ;  they  learn  that  sort  of 
thing  when  they  take  their  first  practice. 
Miss  Jane  Grey  is  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and 
she  writes  to  you  because  she  knows  you 
are  so  tender-hearted.  Whatever  you  do, 
don't  answer  the  note.  I  will  write  to 
Elva  Kestell.  She  is  doing  nothing  but 
spoon  about  with  Hoel  Fenner.  Lovers 
do  annoy  me  so  much,  I  am  quite  glad  to 
separate  them.11 

"  Wait  till  you  are  in  that  happy  state 
yourself,  Clara/1  said  the  Vicar,  smiling. 
"However,  if  Miss  Kestell  will  take  the 
class,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  her." 

And  Elva,  in  the  fulness  of  her  new 
joy,  had  said  "  Yes."  Joy  had  a  softening 
influence  on  her.  She  wanted  to  learn  to 
do  all  the  things  Hoel  approved  of,  and  she 
had  heard  him  admire  Amice's  self-devotion 
to  her  poor  neighbours ;  so  she  hoped  to 
imitate  her. 

"You  would  hardly  know  Elva,"  her 
mother  said  to  Mr.  Kestell.  "I  never 
thought  she  would  give  up  her 
will  like  that.  They  will  be 
tiresome  lovers."  All  the  same, 
Kestell  looked  ten  years  younger, 
was    a    great    deal    more    among 
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home  circle.  She  even  found  energy 
enough  to  scold  Amice  for  going  about  as 
if  she  were  dreaming,  and  asked  Hoel  to 
see  if  he  could  not  reform  her.  Hoel  was 
so  clever  at  knowing  the  peerage,  that  he 
won  his  future  mother-in-law's  heart ;  her 
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only  complaint  of  him  was  that  he  could 
not  be  found  in  Debrett 

Hoel  was  much  interested  to  find  him- 
Belf  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  one  of  a 
family  circle.  It  was  a  novel  situation  for 
him,  and  he  noticed  many  things  which  a 
young  man  accustomed  to  a  home -life 
would  have  overlooked.  Even  at  this 
moment,  whilst  he  waited  for  Mr.  Kestell 
to  fetch  him  for  a  stroll  before  the  carriage 
came  round,  he  wondered  why  it  was  that, 
during  all  this  week,  he  had  not  in  the 
least  advanced  in  intimacy  with  Amice. 
He  did  not  know  her  or  understand  her 
better  than  on  the  first  Sunday  he  had 
eeen  her.  He  did  not  like  to  have  his 
penetration  baffled.  Never  before  had  he 
looked  at  a  human  face  and  read  nothing 
on  it  which  he  could  understand.  Good 
and  devoted  Bhe  was  certainly,  but  what 
was  her  motive)  Was  she  in  love  with 
Herbert  Heaton  1  A  hopeless  attachment  1 
No.  If  there  were  any  understanding  be- 
tween them,  Elva  would  have  told  him 
about  it 

What  could  make  a  girl  with  wealth, 
position,  and  everything  that  heart  could 
desire,  dress  somewhat  dowdily,  visit  the 
poor,  and  altogether  act  like  no  other 
young  lady  of  his  acquaintance?  Elva 
seemed  to  take  her  sister's  conduct  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Perhaps  it  was  only  his 
ignorance  of  family  life.  Hoel  was  always 
careful  never  to  show  ignorance  on  any 
subject ;  and,  in  truth,  he  bad  but  little 
to  hide.  No,  he  gave  up  this  puzzle,  and 
re-read  Uncle  Mellish's  letter.  It  ran 
thus : 

"  My  dear  Hoel,— I  must  thank  you 
for  your  telegram  sent  Sunday  morning, 
which  informed  me  of  your  safety,  before 
I  knew,  indeed,  that  there  had  been  any 
accident,  as  I  do  not  see  an  evening  paper. 
Let  me  congratulate  you  on  having  sus- 
tained merely  a  slight  injury.  I  hope 
the  Company  will  pay  your  doctor's  bill, 
as  in  duty  bound.  And  now,  my  dear 
Hoel,  what  shall  I  aay  about  your  next 
piece  of  news)  It  was  most  unexpected, 
and  I  have  not  yet  considered  it  in  all  its 
bearings.  Till  I  have  seen  the  young  lady 
in  question,  I  cannot  say  whether  you  are 
as  fortunate  as  your  lover-like  sentiments 
would  lead  me  to  expect,  lovers'  praises 
being  proveibially  blind.  What  you  say 
of  the  lady's  fortune  looks  well  on  paper  ; 
but  you  must  not  think  me  unfeeling  if 
I  waive  my  remarks  till  I  have  found  out 
all  particulars  from  independent  sources. 
I  have  heard  from  an  acquaintance  that 


Kestell  of  Oreystone  was  considered  to  be 
a  very  wealthy  man,  as  he  owns  some 
valuable  mining  property  in  the  north; 
but,  of  course,  all  this  wants  confirmation. 
And,  successful  as  you  have  been,  the 
small  fortune  left  you  by  your  father 
will,  I  fear,  not  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  a  wife  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 
I  wish  I  were  able  to  travel  I  could 
then  come  and  talk  matters  over  with 
you.  As  this  is  out  of  the  question;  I 
hope,  my  dear  Hoel,  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  come  to  me,  when  I  shall  be  glad  to 
satisfy  myself  that  you  are  not  committing 
an  imprudence  for  want  of  sound  advice. 
Always  your  affectionate  uncle, 

"Mellish  Fenner." 
"  Good  Heavens  !    I  hope  I  shall  never 
be  so  calculating,"  thought  Hoel,  folding 
up  the  letter  with   an  impatient  move- 
ment.   "  He  wants  me  to  go  to  him  and 
say,  'Uncle,  I  can't  marry  without  your 
help.     You  have  hinted  that  I  am  to  be 
your  heir.    What  will  you  do  for  me  now  f ' 
No  1   if  I  had  to  beg  for  my  next  meal, 
nothing  could  induce  me  to  do  this.    I 
should  like  to  know  what  enjoyment  the 
old  man  gets  out  of  his  boarded  gold) 
Patronage  must  be  wonderful  balm  to  the 
shrivelled  mind  if  he  can  carry  his  folly 
as  far  as  this.    My  choice  has  displeased 
my  uncle  just  because  it  is  not  imprudent 
I  verily  believe  he  has  been  waiting  for 
the  time  when  I  should  fall  in  love  in  some 
foolish  fashion  with  a  penniless  beauty,  to 
come  down  with  his  advice  and  his  offer  of 
help.     Merciful  Heavens  1   what  a  trap  I 
have  escaped  !    Elsie  Warren  would  have 
been  just  the  occasion  for  Uncle  Mellish's 
c  mjse  en  scena'    The  old  fellow  has  the 
dramatic  element  in  his  character ;  wants 
to  come  in  as  the  '  Deus  ex  machina,'  in  the 
third  Act,  and  say:  'Bless  you,  my  chil- 
dren, if  you  are  good  I  will  give  you  jam 
to  put  on  your  bread-and-butter.'    Upon 
my  word  I  do  feel  glad,  and  sorry  at  the 
same  time — sorry  the  poor  old  man  has 
missed  bis  great  opportunity.     Even  now 
I  shudder  to  think  I  might  have  had  to 
eat  a  large  slice  of  humble  pie ;  but  no,  no, 
that  suiely  would  have  been  impossible.   I, 
Hoel  Fenner,  have  also  my  rightful  pride. 
Ah,  Ui>cle  Mellish,  you  can  put  a  child  in 
the  corner,  but  you  cannot  make  him  say 
be  is  sony,  or  good,  just  when  you  choose, 
I  have  carefully  avoided  going  into  that 
corner,  and  it  is  this  which  upsets  all  your 
calculations.     I  can  afford  to  be  generous, 
being  the  winner  in  the  race,  and  I  will 
take  Elva  down  to  see  him  on  the  first 
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opportunity.  Even  my  uncle's  deep-laid 
plans  and  minute  strategical  movements 
will  melt  before  her  perfectly  simple  mind. 
It  is  no  use  preparing  a  campaign  when 
the  enemy  has  no  intention  of  moving  out 
of  camp.  The  worst  was  that  my  uncle 
knew  I  was  aware  of  his  ideas,  and  de- 
lighted in  that  knowledge.  Freedom,  in 
my  case,  has  had  no  drawbacks  in  the 
buying.  Elva  little  knows  that  she  has 
given  me  even  more  than  a  noble  woman, 
and  1  do  not  want  her  to  know  it  A 
woman's  mind  should  be  one- fold.  It's 
bad  enough  to  know  a  scheming  man ;  but 
a  woman  1  Heaven  defend  the  poor  fellow 
who  marries  one." 

Such  a  mental  soliloquy  put  Hoel  into  a 
perfect  state  of  mind  this  Sunday  morning. 
He  could  even  have  faced  a  sermon  from  a 
Scotch  minister  going  up  to  "tenthly;" 
much  more  then  could  he  bear  with  equa- 
nimity and  perfect  composure  the  drive 
with  Mr.  Kestell  and  Elva  to  the  pretty 
church  in  the  fir-wood,  surrounded  by  so 
many  exquisite  views. 

Elva  returned  from  her  class  with  every, 
feature  beaming  with  happiness.  Hoel 
met  her  on  the  bridge,  and,  for  a  moment, 
they  joined  hands,  leant  over,  and  gazed 
at  the  water  which  every  day  seemed  to 
show  them  a  new  picture  of  happiness. 

14  Hoel,  I  am  sure  I  cannot.be  meant  to 
teach  country  children,11  she  said,  smiling. 
"  I  was  thinking  of  you  all  the  time,  and  I 
let  them  make  mistakes,  I  believe,  because 
I  caught  Amice  looking  at  me  with  much 
surprise.  I  wonder  how  it  was  Amice 
grew  up  so  good.  She  was  born  good,  I 
believe.  When  we  were  girls  together, 
she  never  disobeyed  the  governess  or  did 
other  evil  things  for  which  I  was  often 
punished." 

"I  wonder  she  has  not  taken  the  veil, 
or  its  English  equivalent" 

"  Amice  wants  to  work  in  the  poor  parts 
of  London — that  is  her  ambition ;  but  do 
not  mention  it  She  is  so  shy.  By  the 
way,  I  met  George  Guthrie,  and  he  is 
coming  in  to  dinner  this  evening.  He 
means  to  tease  me  about — being  engaged. 
He  is  so  glad  that  he  foresaw  it ;  but  I  tell 
him  it  is  not  true,  because  I  don'c  believe 
I  should  have  cared  for  you  really,  Hoel,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  accident" 

"You  wanted  a  hero,  and  yon  won't 
believe  that  I  am  no  such  thing." 

"  You  are  more  of  a  hero  because  you 
don't  know  it,"  said  Elva,  falling  into  the 
error  of  a  young  and  generous  mind. 

"Well,  I  shall  be  a  hero  to  the  best  and 


sweetest  wife  in  the  land;  that  is  all  I 
care  about,  and  more  than  I  deserve. 
Look  at  that  ripple,  Elva,  it  parts  our 
reflection,  and  makes  you  appear  far  off, 
instead  of  near  to  me." 

"I  hope  when  you  are  as  old  as  papa 
you  will  love  me  as  much  as  he  does  his 
wife.  It  is  so  pathetic  to  see  love  between 
old  people.  Do  you  know,  Hoel,  that  all 
his  life,  since  he  married,  I  believe  his 
first  thought  has  been  for  her.  I  some- 
times wish  I  could  have  seen  that  court- 
ship." 

Hoel  could  not  sympathise  much  with 
Mr.  Kestell's  admiration  for  the  invalid 
fine  lady  whose  words  showed  no  great 
elevation  of  thought 

"  The  constancy  of  man,"  he  smiled  in 
answer. 

"Yes,  that  first  made  me  understand 
that  there  was  something  divine  in  lova 
Now  I  see  the  carriage  ooming  round. 
You  muBt  not  mind  Mr.  Heaton  being  a 
little  dull.  You  know,  Hoel,  we  cannot 
get  your  grand  London  preachers  here." 

As  we  have  said,  Hoel  was  in  a  state  to 
be  pleased  with  everything.  He  even 
spoke  cordially  to  Miss  Heaton  before  the 
service,  when  she  offered  congratulations  in 
a  tone  which  meant :  "  I  am  sorry  for  you." 

"lam  very  glad  Elva  will  have  some 
one  to  guide  her  taste,"  she  said,  not  being 
able  to  hope  much  from  Hoel's  religious 
influence;  "but  I  am  afraid,  Elva,  that 
your  father,  who  does  not  look  at  all  well, 
may  miss  you  sadly." 

Mr.  Kestell  had  gone  into  church,  and 
Elva  felt  a  pang  when  she  remembered 
that  she  had  not  asked  him  about  him- 
self this  morning.  Miss  Heaton  always 
said  something  to  make  one  feel  uncom- 
fortable.    She  had  a  talent  for  this. 

"  We  shall  have  to  follow  the  fashion,  I 
fear,"  answered  Hoel,  gravely.  "It  is 
public  opinion  that  settles  personal  taBte, 
and  really  it  saves  a  good  deal  of  trouble." 

41  I  believe  there  is  a  very  bad  tone  now 
in  the  artistic  and  literary  circles  in 
London,"  said  Miss  Heaton,  in  a  sad  and 
much  shocked  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  fear  there  is.  They  admire  all 
ugly  shades  of  yellow,  a  colour  to  which 
I  have  a  great  dislike." 

"I  meant  morally,  Mr.  Fenner.  The 
laxity  of  religious  opinion  in  town  is  very 
sad.  One  cannot  feel  too  thankful  that 
Herbert  refused  a  Londori%ving,  though, 
of  course,  we  should  have  tried,  even 
there,  to  impress  a  higher  ideal  on  those 
about  us." 
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"  I  am  sore  you  would  have  succeeded/1 
said  Hoel,  gravely.  "  A  little  leaven,  you 
know,  Mis*  Heaton,  has  powerful  effects.11 

11  Hoel,  it  is  time  to  go  in,11  said  Elva, 
and  Hoel  followed  his  betrothed,  feeling 
thankful  that  she,  at  least,  had  resisted 
Miss  Heaton's  influence. 

Mr.  Heaton's  sermon  was  not  very  long, 
and  did  not  weary  his  listeners.  He 
reminded  his  congregation  that  the  year 
was  dying,  and  before  the  last  hours  of  it 
had  come,  before  it  was  too  late,  he  begged 
them  to  render  to  Gsesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  that  which  be- 
longs to  Him. 

"  Restitution  of  all  things,  my  friends,  is 
a  grand  conception,  the  restitution  of 
everything  that  we  have  taken  from  others 
all  our  life  long.  Not  to  this  congregation 
shall  I  speak  of  stolen  goods,  none  of  us 
have  had  this  temptation ;  but  how  many 
of  us  have  stolen  from  our  neighbour  things 
which  cannot  be  returned !  A  good  name, 
perhaps,  a  virtue  which  was  theirs,  and 
which  our  temper  has  ruined,  an  original 
thought,  and  basely  called  it  ours  ;  or  their 
time,  and  thought  nothing  of  it ;  their  love, 
and  have  carelessly  lost  it.  The  thief  on 
the  cross  does  not  represent  the  criminal 
class  alone,  my  friends ;  but  every  one  of 
us  who  in  this  world — a  world  which  God 
made  and  filled  with  gifts — have  laboured, 
and  only  enriched  the  earth  by  theft 

'( But  restitution  is  promised,  and  in  our 
Ignorance  we  ask  Heaven, '  How  is  this  pos- 
sible 1  Take  all  that  I  have,  and  yet  it  will 
not  suffice  to  restore  to  man  what  I  have 
taken  from  him ;  then  how  shall  I  restore 
to  God!' 

"  My  friends,  my  parishioners,  my  little 
children,  begin  the  divine  work  your- 
selves ;  begin  to-day,  the  work  of  restitu- 
tion. Do  not  wait  till  the  warfare  is 
accomplished ;  restore  the  beauty  you  have 
taken ;  restore  the  kind  word  you  hid,  and 
if  it  leaves  you  poor,  what  matters  f  Christ 
was  poor.  What  is  temporal  poverty  but 
great  riches ;  what  is  earthly  loss  but  great 
gain  1  You  will  have  love  in  your  hearts, 
and  you  will  have  begun  the  kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth,  which  is  the  restitution 
of  all  things." 

There  was  ope  person  in  that  little 
country  church  whose  blue  eyes,  fixed  on 
Herbert  Heaton's  face,  took  his  words  to 
her  heart  Amice,  seated  among  the 
school-children,  seemed  lost  to  all  but  the 
simple  words,  which,  spoken  from  the  man's 
heart,  were  therefore  so  powerful    Slowly 


her  eyes  turned  from  Herbert's  pulpit  to 
her  father's  pew,  where,  seated  near  to 
Hoel  and  Elva,  the  old  man  bent  forward 
in  a  listening  attitude. 

"If  he  can  liBten  and  not  show  any 
emotion,"  thought  poor  Amice,  "I  shall 
know  that  it  is  my  own  foolish  mind. 
Is  my  idea  evil  or  a  warning!  Have 
we  somehow  failed  towards  Jesse  Vicar y, 
or  towards  any  one,  and  do  we  owe  resti- 
tution 1  I  am  willing  to  make  it.  I  can 
give  up  everything  I  possess." 

Amice's  gaze  was  so  direct,  so  pene- 
trating, that,  though  Mr.  Kestell  looked 
only  at  the  preacher,  he  became  gradually 
conscious  of  it.  Without  moving  his  head 
he  knew  as  well  as  if  he  could  see  her, 
that  his  younger  daughter's  blue,  strange 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him.  All  the  more 
reason  for  not  moving  a  muscle.  Every 
nerve  was  strained  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  task,  by  no  means  easy,  if  any  one  ha* 
tried  it,  for  there  is  a  mesmeric  power  in 
all  eyes.  In  some,  a  very  strong  pow<v<r 
that  compels  us  to  obey  their  command**, 
or  else  employ  an  antagonistic  force  against 
it 

Mr.  Kestell  never  moved,  and  Herbert 
short  sermon  drew  to  a  close.  Now  it  w±h 
over;  there  was  a  stir  everywhere;  and 
each  person  rose.  Mr.  Kestell  also  pushed 
away  his  hassock  and  stood  up.  S  »iik 
one  must  have  got  between  him  and  Amice, 
he  argued,  and,  forgetting  himself,  his  ev**. 
gradually  turned  towards  her  corner.  No 
there  were  those  terrible  eyes,  that  mad 

dening  look.     It  was  enough  to — to 

His  hand  trembled,  and  the  Prayer-boo  * 
he  held  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Another  Sunday,"  thought  Mr.  Kestell, 
"  either  Amice  or  I  will  go  to  the  Beacon 
Church." 

'-Elva,  I  shall  walk  home,"  said  Amict 
softly,  after  service.  "Don't  wait  foi 
me." 

And  then  the  girl  disappeared  into  th 
wood  at  the  back  of  the  church. 

A  little  later  the  young  Vicar,  coming 
out  of  the  vestry,  saw  Amice  Kestell  war. 
ing  for  him.  He  remembered  all  hi 
sister's  warning  about  the  few  minute 
conversation,  but  he  felt  glad  that  Amc- 
had  chosen  a  moment  when  no  one  wa 
likely  to  hinder  him. 

"Ah,  you  wanted  to  see  me,  Mi* 
Amice !  I  had  not  forgotten.  Shall  w 
walk  down  the  avenue  ?  It  is  quite  quie 
there." 

He  was  so  much  accustomed  to  seeing 
Amice's    strange    blue   eyes  that,   bem* 
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simple-hearted,  and  not  very  easily  im- 
pressed, he  was  not  aware  of  any  peculiarity 
in  them;  he  believed  in  her  goodness, 
that  was  alL     This  he  had  often  proved. 

Amice  turned  towards  the  avenue  with- 
out answering,  and  Herbert  Heaton  walked 
beside  her,  waiting  a  few  moments  for 
her  to  begin  the  conversation,  till,  fancying 
she  wanted  encouragement,  he  said  : 

"What  were  you  wanting  me  for,  Miss 
Amice  ?    How  can  I  help  you  9 " 

"  Just  now,"  she  said,  "  you  were  preach- 
ing about  restitution.     Do  you  mean  all 

you  said I  mean,  how  is  it  possible 

to  begin  now,  this  very  minute  ?  Tell 
me." 

"That  depends  on  what  kind  of  restitu- 
tion you  mean.  If  we  have  pulled  down, 
we  must  build  up  again,  brick  by  brick. 
It  is  not  easy.'1 

He  was  thinking  of  minute  thefts  of 
thoughts  and  words ;  he  left  out  deeds. 

"You  know  Jesse  Vicary?  His  sister 
is  with  us ;  we  have  stolen  her  from  him. 
How  shall  we  restore  herf  Can  you 
understand  %  We  have  from  childhood 
protected  her  from  outside  influence;  we 
have  accustomed  her  to  being  sheltered 
till  now  she  cannot  face  difficulties;  in 
fact,  we  have  enslaved  her." 

"My  dear  Miss  Amice,"  said  the  Yicar, 
startled  by  this  way  of  reproducing  his 
sermon,  (tyou  are  a  little  going  beyond 
my  meaning!  I  think  Symee  Yicary  is  a 
good  and  faithful  servant,  and  surely  she 
is  safer  with  you  than  roughing  it  with 
her  brother.  Are  you  not  exaggerating 
my  meaning  %  " 

"No,  I  think  not.  We  have  no  right 
to  keep  Symee  because  she  is  useful  to  us. 
Think  how  much  happier  she  will  be  in 
London,  in  all  that  poor  district,  able  to 
see  misery  around  her,  and  to  help  to  do 
away  with  some  of  it ;  she  will  have  to 
pinch,  and  to  save.  Sue  will  be  stinted, 
perhaps,  but  then  she  will  be  helping  her 
brother,  helping  to  maka  his  life  less 
lonely.  He  is  so  good,  you  knew,  and  he 
▼ants  her;  but  we  have  persuaded  her  to 
stay  with  us  at  Rushbrook." 

" '  We '  cannot  mean  you,  Miss  Amice ; 
if  you  think  the  life  you  have  just  sketched 
oat  is  so  beautiful,  then  you  can  hardly 
have  wished  to  have  kept  her  from  it. 
Bat  if  some  other  members  of  your  family 
have  not  thought  the  same,  I  can  hardly 
blame  them.'1 

He  smiled  so  kindly,  that  Amice  could 
not  help  looking  up  and  giving  him  an 
answering  smile  in  return. 


'You  do  not  understand.  I  do  think 
that  sort  of  life  far  happier  than  ours. 
We  have  so  much  money,  it  is  even  im- 
possible to  be  charitable  ;  we  cannot  miss 
what  we  give.  But  about  Symee  I  May 
I  persuade  her  to  go?  I  think  I  can. 
But  I  shall  be  acting  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  the  others." 

"  That  is,  then,  your  question  !  Oh  1 
now  I  see  your  meaning.  And,  really,  it 
seems  hardly  a  question  I  can  decide." 

"  And  yet  you  said  so  just  now.  We 
have  stolen  Symee,  and  you  will  not  say 
you  think  it  right  to  restore  her." 

Herbert  Heaton  was  a  good  deal  per- 
plexed by  this  curious  interpretation  of  his 
words.  He  hardly  liked  to  agree  or  to 
disagree  without  knowing  more ;  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  either  decision.  Suddenly 
a  bright  idea  struck  him. 

11  Shall  I  have  a  talk  with  her  brother, 
when  next  I  go  up  to  town,  and  see  what 
he  says  I " 

"  How  soon  shall  you  be  going  %  "  said 
the  girl,  looking  up  at  him  earnestly. 

"  Before  Christmas,  I  believe ;  I  want  to 
choose  books  for  our  prizes." 

"  That  is  a  long  time  to  wait." 

"  Are  you  not  in  danger  of  exaggerating 
the  importance  of  your  own  ideas,  Miss 
Amice!"  said  Herbert,  gently.  "Symee 
Vicary  must  be  very  safe  and  very  happy 
with  you,  and  poor  Yicary  has  to  fight  the 
hard  battle  of  life.  Are  we  sure  that  it  is 
well  to  make  his  sister  share  it?  Now,  I 
promise  you  I  will  go  and  see  him,  and 
from  his  answer  we  shall  be  able  to  judge 
what  is  right." 

Amice  breathed  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 

"Tnank  you,  very  much,"  she  said, 
pausing,  now  they  had  got  to  the  gate 
which  led  out  upon  the  open  forest-land, 
and  from  whence  they  could  see  the 
chimneys  of  Rushbrook  House,  "thank 
you,  you  are  very  good  and  kind ;  some- 
times the  weight  of— our  responsibility 
seems  very  heavy,  and  I  have  no  one  I 
can  speak  to  about  it.  I  suppose  clergy- 
men o  jght  to  help  us,  and  yet  they  seem 
so  far  off  from  rich  people." 
'  Herbert  Heaton's  face  looked  troubled. 
Without  knowing  it,  Amice  had  touched  a 
sore  point  in  his  own  conscience. 

"That  is  true,  and  yet  I  have  often 
tried  to  see  how  one  could  be  more  of  a 
shepherd  to  all  the  sheep.  You  hardly 
understand  the  difficulty,  Miss  Amice ;  the 
rich  would  be  the  first  to  reject  our  help, 
they  would  call  it  interfering  with  their 
freedom,  and  I  know  not  what  else." 
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" 1  don't  think  so,  and  if  there  are  some 
like  myself,  then  they  must  often  long  for 
spiritual  help.  Think  of  the  way  we  are 
weighted  with  gold.  That  is  our  curse,  I 
know  it  is ;  doesn't  the  Bible  say,  *  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter 
the  kingdom,'  and  yet  we  are  treated  as 
if  our  way  to  heaven  were  quite  plain  and 
easy,  and  we  required  no  one  to  help  us." 

"But  you  can  very  easily  ask  for  the 
help.     Tou  forget  that." 

At  that  moment,  Miss  Heaton's  prim, 
severe  figure  was  seen  hurrying  down  the 
avenue  towards  them.  What  she  had 
long  dreaded  was  before  her.  Herbert 
and  that  strange  girl,  Amice  Kestell,  were 
actually  talking  alone  together.  It  was 
dreadful,  shocking,  and  she  had,  of  course, 
chosen  this  time,  when  no  one  was  about 
and  every  one  had  gone  home.  Happily 
for  Herbert  his  sister's  watchful  eyes  had 
discovered  that, he  had  not  come  in,  and 
she  had,  therefore,  gone  after  him.  The 
supposed  culprits  waited  in  silence  for  her 
approach — the  silence  of  guilt,  thought 
Miss  Heaton.  Had  she  not  foreseen  what 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  meant? 

"  Herbert,  if  you  do  not  come  in  now, 
you  will  be  late  for  luncheon,"  she  said ; 
"and  you  know  you  have  to  go  to  that 
class." 

Amice  seemed  hardly  to  hear  the  austere 
lady's  words;  but  she  understood  she  had 
done  wrong,  and  opening  the  wicket,  passed 
out  in  silence. 

"Miss  Amice,"  said  the  Vicar,  "I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  do  as  you  suggested.  Pray 
do  not  forget  that." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Amice,  as  she  hur- 
ried away. 

The  Vicar  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
Vicarage  in  silence;  but  he  did  hear  his 
sister's  remark : 

"That  girl  is  extremely  deep,  Herbert, 
in  spite  of  her  innocent  eyes  and  her  shy 
ways.  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  told  me,  only 
yesterday,  she  couldn't  make  her  out." 

"  She  is  very  good,"  said  Herbert,  and 
Miss  Heaton  thought  it  best  to  mourn  in 
silence. 

"  But  I  shall  watch,"  she  said. 

NEW  ZEALAND  FLOWERS. 

It  is  not  true  that  New  Zealand  is 
relatively  flowerless.  Mrs.  C.  Hetley 
thought  so;  most  Aucklanders  think  the 
same.  They  cut  down  all  the  native 
timber.     Dieffenbach,  who  went  over  in  ] 


1843,  as  naturalist  to  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  complains  that  even  then  there 
was  not  a  tree  left ;  "  and  yet,"  be  sadly 
exclaims,  "  they  would  have  been  an  orna- 
ment to  the  streets  and  public  places." 

Of  course,  too,  the  flowers  died  oat; 
they  do  not  like  bricks  and  mortar.  And 
Aucklanders,  now  that  they  have  got  over 
the  early  settler's  rage  for  clearing,  and 
have  begun  to  go  in  for  the  picturesque, 
fill  their  gardens  with  English  shrubs  and 
flowers,  and  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  what 
their  own  islands  have  to  show  in  that  way. 

But  Mrs.  Hetley  went  to  a  lecture, 
where  an  enthusiast  showed  what  he  had 
gathered  in  the  way  of  floral  rarities  in  the 
mountains  round  Nelson,  and  in  Arthur's 
Pass,  and  the  wild  Otira  Gorge.  Auck- 
land was  astonished;  and  several  ladies 
vowed  they  would  study  botany;  but 
when,  some  time  after,  Mrs.  Hetley  went 
to  study  these  plants  in  the  Auckland 
Museum,  she  found  them  all  reduced  to  a 
dirty  brown. 

"  That's  yellow,"  said  the  curator ;  "  this 
purple ;  and  this  is  white." 

"  Dear  me,"  replied  the  lady,  "  what  a 
pity  they  weren't  painted  while  they  were 
fresh." 

"  Why  didn't  you  do  it  1"  suggested  one 
of  the  museum  committee.  "It's  about 
time,  for  some  there  are  fast  going  the  way 
of  the  native  birds,  and  the  Maori  fly,  and 
the  Maori  himself 

So  Mrs.  Hetley  set  to  work ;  and  Govern- 
ment helped — the  "  Public  Works  "  giving 
her  passes  on  the  railways,   the  "Union 
Company"  passes  on  the  steamers;  and 
Sir    B.  Sturt    ordering    copies    of   the 
book  for  libraries  and  public  schools.    The 
result  is  thirty-six  rather  beautiful  chromos 
— "  a  triumph  of  art,"  as  the  newspapers 
say ;  the  best  thing  that  has  been  done  in 
that  way  since  Mrs.  F.  Sinclair  published 
her  Sandwich  Island  flora.     New  Zealand 
has  plenty  of  flowers;  that  is  plain  enough; 
for  these  thirty-six  are  only  an  instalment. 
Mrs.  Hetley  could  not  afford  any  more. 
She  waits  to  see  if  the   British   public 
will  encourage  her  venture.     If  it  pays, 
she  is  quite  prepared  for  any  number  of 
break  -  neck    stage  -  coach    drives  —  very 
break-neck  they  are  down  by  the  Buller 
Biver,  where  in  one  place  "the  road  is 
built  outside  the  cliff,  and  supported  on 
piles,  which  are  somehow  fixed  into  the 
rock.    There  is  hardly  an  inch  to  spare, 
and  no  wail  or  fence,  though  the  fall  is  at 
least    two  hundred    feet."      No  wonder 
"  your  heart  is  in  your  mouth  most  of  the 
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way."  Bat  Mrs.  Hetley  rather  enjoyed  it, 
especially  being  along  across  a  river  in  a 
wooden  box,  at  a  place  where  the  boulders 
were  quite  too  bad  to  admit  of  the  usual 
bumping  drive, 

She  has  plenty  of  flowers  left,  too,  some 
of  them  far  showier  than  any  she  has 
given  as.  The  Clianthus,  for  instance,  or 
"parrot's  bill/1  a  huge,  scarlet  pea,  like  a 
boiled  lobster's  claw,  was  spotted  at  once 
by  Dr.  Solander  when  he  went  with 
Captain  Cook.  Of  the  Veronicas,  again, 
of  which  New  Zealand  has  any  number, 
she  doesn't  give  us  one;  while  of  the 
orchids,  instead  of  figuring  the  beautiful 
Pterostylum — like  a  green-flowered  "lady's 
slipper; "  or  the  handsome  Thelgmitra, 
with  its  blue-and-purple  flowers — she  gives 
as  the  Errina,  a  parasite  so  insignificant 
that  it  looks  ashamed  of  itself;  and  the 
Dendrobium  Gunninghami,  which  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  wear, 
even  if  the  choice  lay  between  that  and  no 
orchid  at  alL  Certainly  New  Zealand 
does  not  shine  in  its  parasite — or,  rather, 
"  epiphyte  " — orchids. 

The  name  Dendrobium  calls  up  a 
vision  of  the  Nobile  of  Borneo,  or 
the  Lowii,  with  flower-spikes  nearly  ten 
feet  long,  bearing  thirty-eight  or  forty 
huge  blossoms;  while  the  Madagascar 
Angoracum  is  almost  as  lovely,  and  so  is 
the  Mexican  Odontoglossum.  And  the 
best  of  the  kind  that  New  Zealand  produces 
is  a  plant  that  looks  for  all  the  world  like 
a  badly-flowering  myrtle.  Indeed,  looking 
through  Mrs.  Hetley's  book,  I  think  there 
is  some  excuse  for  those  who  grumbled,  as 
almost  everybody  from  Dieffenbach  on- 
wards has,  at  the  flowerlessness  of  the 
island.  A  flower  is  not  half  a  flower  if 
you  have  to  look  twice  for  it.  Here  is  the 
Phebalium  nudum — "most  charming  little 
shrub,"  says  Mrs.  Hetley;  "so  aromatic 
that,  by-and-by,  we  shall  make  a  perfume 
oat  of  it."  Very  well.  Send  your  perfume 
to  Paris,  and  get  the  stamp  of  fashion  set 
on  it,  and  then,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  so 
popular  with  American  ladies  that  at  least 
one  fortune  will  be  made  by  it  Till  then 
I  would  say  nothing  about  the  Phebalium ; 
for,  in  spite  of  its  promising  qualities,  it 
is  not  a  bit "  distingue  " — looks  like  a  poor 
cross  between  a  daphne  and  a  privet.  Of 
the  Loranthus,  too,  Mrs.  Hetley  figures 
two ;  one  named  after  Mr.  Colenso,  son  of 
the  Bishop,  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
of  New  Zealand  botanists.  Both  have 
glossy,  dark-green  leaves,  and  small  scarlet  I 
blossoms,  in  shape  exactly  justifying  its  | 


name  "strap-flower."  Mrs.  Hetley  is 
loud  in  its  praise:  "A  most  beautiful 
plant ; "  and  in  masses  hanging  from  the 
beech-trees  in  such  profusion  that  the 
ground  is  covered  with  the  fallen  blossoms, 
it  no  doubt  looks  very  well.  It  most  look 
even  better  on  the  tall  Metrosideros  (iron- 
bark),  which  itself  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
New  Zealand  flowering  trees.  But  a  single 
spray  of  the  New  Zealand  Loranthus  is  a 
poor  thing  compared  with  a  bunch  of 
honeysuckle,  which,  by  the  way,  at  first 
sight  it  much  more  resembles  than  it  does 
the  mistletoe,  its  English  sister;  for  our 
mistletoe  has  no  flowers  at  all  to  speak  oi 
Fancy  kissing  under  a  tuft  of  red  blossoms ; 
for  the  "  scarlet  mistletoe/1  like  most  other 
New  Zealand  flowers,  is  in  its  glory  at 
Christmas  time,  when  it  is  almost  as  fine 
as  the  yet  more  glorious  mistletoe  of  King 
George's  Sound,  the  deep-orange  blossoms 
of  which  have  won  it  the  name  of  fire- 
tree. 

And  so  it  is  with  most  of  the  New 
Zealand  trees ;  except  two  or  three,  their 
flowers — and  nearly  all  except  the  pines 
and  yews  are  flowering  trees — are  not  very 
large  or  bright;  they  want  to  be  seen  in 
masses.    But  that  is  just  how  you  do  see 
them,  if  you  go  to  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.      Masses    of   Pimeleas,  with 
spikes  of  white,  strongly-scented  flowers ; 
and  masses  of  Knightias,  many  of  them  a 
hundred  feet  high,  with  dense  clusters  of 
handsome,  dark  purple  blossom.     This  is 
the  "rewa-rewa,"  wood  mottled  red  and 
brown,  valued  in  old  days  for  war-clubs, 
and  now  for  furniture;    it  is  the  New 
Zealand   representative    of   the  Banksia. 
Masses  of  the  Sophora,  with  blossoms  like 
those  of  the  "  false  acacia  "  (Eobinia),  so 
common  in  our  gardens,  only  rich  yellow 
instead  of  white.     Above  all,  masses- 
whole  forests — of  the  Metrosideros,  of 
which  three    kinds  have    red    blossoms, 
while  one  has  its  flowers  creamy  white. 
The  leaves,  too,  are  little  less  beautiful 
than  the  flowers.    Dark-green  above,  some 
of  them  are  nut-brown  below ;  while  others 
are  lined  with    a  thick,  white  felt,  or 
tomentum.    One  kind  is  called  "tomen- 
tosa,"  because  this  felt  is  its  most  con- 
spicuous feature.     These  trees  belong  to 
the  myrtle  family ;  and,  like  some  myrtles, 
the  flowers  are  nearly  all  stamen,  closely 
packed   together,    as   in   the   Australian 
"  bottle-brush  "  plant*.  Some  of  the  "New 
Zealand  myrtles  "  are  tall  trees,  from  sixty 
to  eighty  feet ;  others  are  climbers.    The 
white-blossomed  one,  for  instance,  grows 
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largely  on  the  Kauri  pine,  making  the 
dark  foreBtB  of  the  "  King  conntry  "  look 
as  though  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow. 

New  Zealand,  then,  has  plenty  of  flower- 
ing trees;  and  when  we  remember  that 
our  woods  are  flowerless,  save  when  the 
bird-cherry  in  late  spring  lights  them  up 
with  an  unexpected  gleam,  we  had  better 
leave  off  slandering  New  Zealand  as  flower- 
less.  I  do  not  count  the  elder,  or  guelder- 
rose,  or  dogwood,  or  crab,  or  wild  pear,  or 
hawthorn,  or  mountain-ash.  They  are  all 
lovely  in  their  way ;  but  moBt  of  them  are 
mere  shrubs,  and  they  seldom  grow  in 
masses.  The  only  tree  that  with  us  comeB 
up  to  the  New  Zealand  Plagianthus 
Lyallia,  which  is  also  a  rosaceous  tree,  is 
the  wild  cherry,  which  has  the  advantage 
— shared  by  few  New  Zealand  trees,  which 
are  mostly  evergreens— of  being,  with  its 
rich  scarlet  leaves,  almost  as  beautiful  in 
autumn  as  in  spring. 

The  fact  is,  India,  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  tropical  America,  have  spoiled 
us  in  the  matter  of  flowering  trees. 
New  Zealand  has  nothing  like  "the 
resplendent  Galcophyllum,  whose  long 
corymbs  of  yellow  flowers,  with  one 
calyx-lobe  of  a  splendid  scarlet,  can  be 
seen  blazing  amid  the  green  foliage,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off."  But  then,  the 
Galcophyllum  is  but  "a  low,  straggling 
tree;"  and  Kingsley's  complaint,  echo- 
ing that  of  Mr.  Wallace,  is,  that  in 
these  tropical  forests,  where  the  trees  are 
so  mixed — rarely  half-a-dozen  of  the  same 
kind  together — you  do  not  get,  even  very 
rarely,  "the  breadth  of  colour  which  is 
supplied  by  a  heather  moor,  a  furze  croft, 
a  field  of  yellow  charlock,  blue  bugioss,  or 
red  poppy."  He  suggests  "tropic  land- 
scape gardening;"  but,  in  New  Zealand, 
Nature  has  done  the  work,  planting  square 
miles  of  iron-bark  and  quintinia,  and 
wreathing  the  solemn  Kauri  pines  and  "  red 
birch  "  (really  a  beech)  with  white-bloomed 
tea-tree  and  rata,  the  "  bush  lawyer  "  and 
"  supple- j*ck"  with  scarlet  berries,  and 
that  glorious  vetch,  the  yellow  Sophora 
(Kow-bai),  and  half-a-dozen  other  flower- 
ing creepers. 

The  New  Zealand  flowering  trees  are 
not  so  brilliant  as  the  West  Indian.  The 
Lecythids,  also  of  the  myrtle  family,  make 
a  much  finer  show,  tree  for  tree,  with  their 
large  pale-crimson  flowers — in  each  of  which 
"a  group  of  the  innumerable  streamers 
has  grown  together  into  a  hood,  like  a 
new-born  baby's  fist " — than  even  the  finest 


of  the  iron-barks ;  but,  then,  you  do  not 
get  whole  forests  of  them.  In  Trinidad 
Kingsley  noted  "one  here  and  there, 
grand  and  strange,  a  giant  whose  stem 
rises,  without  a  fork,  for  sixty  feet  or 
more."  Your  Metrosideros  tomentosa  is 
perhaps  only  sixty  feet  in  all ;  but,  then, 
you  can  count  it  by  the  thousand,  and  you 
need  not  go  far  afield.  At  Wai-wera 
(hot  water),  close  to  Auckland,  the  river 
cliff*  are  clothed  with  it.  No,  New  Zea- 
land does  not  shine  in  the  matter  of 
colour.  Is  it  the  lack  of  bees  to  promote 
cross-f ertilisation  ?  Most  of  her  flowers 
are  white  i—  even  her  gentian  and  her 
flax;*  and  white  and  yellow  come  very 
early  in  the  history  of  plant-developement. 

Some  of  her  plants  are  lamentable 
failures:  her  epacris,  for  instance,  the 
"  New  Holland  heath/'  in  which  Australia 
is  so  rich ;  her  fuchsia,  of  which  she  has 
two  kinds,  and  her  green-blossomed  passion- 
flowers. These  have  the  excuse,  by  the 
way,  that  they  have  come  to  her  from 
South  America,  and  may  well  be  thankful 
to  have  got  all  that  distance  even  in  the 
most  washed-out,  weather-beaten  condition. 
Her  reds  are  not  as  intense  as  those  of  the 
"Bois  ch&taigne,"  "  with  flowers  as  big  as 
a  child's  two  hands ; "  or  of  the  "  Bois  im- 
mortelle," "  one  blaze  of  vermilion  against 
the  purple  sky ;"  but  there  are  more  of  them, 
and  they  are  less  crude ;  more  like  those 
art-tints  that  everybody  has,  for  the  last 
dozen  years,  been  bound  to  admire. 

The  only  place  I  ever  heard  of  where 
you  get  quantity  and  quality,  that  is,  a 
great  breadth  of  very  brilliant  colour 
over  a  whole  forest,  is,  or  was,  in  Vir- 
ginia; and  of  that  my  tradition  is  of 
the  vaguest.  An  old  Scotch  gardener 
used  to  show  me  one  of  the  books  he  bad 
kept  from  better  times  :  a  thin  folio,  with 
gold-lettered  title-page,  and  hand-painted 
American  flowers,  bananas,  the  great  yellow 
cactus,  and,  above  all,  the  tulip-tree. 
11  There,"  he  used  to  say,  pointing  to  the 
handsome  flower,  "fancy  a  brae-side  with 
miles  on  miles  of  that.'1  And  he  actually 
threw  up  his  berth — he  was  head-gardener 
at  a  Staffordshire  Hall — and  went  to  have 
a  look  at  it  before  he  died. 

I  spoke  of  South  America.  The  strangest 
thing  in  the  New  Zealand  flora  is  that  it 


*  I  do  not  mean  that  sedge,  the  "  Phormium 
tenax,"  which  is  called  "New  Zealand  flax*'  only 
because  of  its  tough  fibre,  so  invaluable  in  mat- 
weaving  ;  but  the  "  linum "—  sister  to  our  little 
blue  flax,  and  to  the  red  flax  of  gardens.  It  grows 
chiefly  in  the  Canterbury  country,  and  is  quite 
worth  introducing  into  our  gardens. 
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has  almost  as  many  trees  from  the  far  side  of 
the  Pacific  as  from  neighbouring  Australia. 
There  are  no  fuchsias  in  the  world,  save  in 
South  America  and  in  New  Zealand.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Australia,  the  pea-tribe 
—mostly  big  trees — outnumber  all  other 
families ;  in  New  Zealand,  tbey  are  very 
few,  though  among  them  is  the  Glianthus 
aforesaid  —"  Start's  pea,"  they  call  its 
Australian  sister. 

Some  botanists  talk  of  "  centres  of 
creation."  New  Zealand  should  be  one  of 
these,  for  it  has  quite  an  exceptional  num- 
ber of  species,  and  even  of  genera,  found 
nowhere  else.  On  the  other  hand,  de- 
velopement  depends  on  circumstances,  and 
these,  in  New  Zealand,  are  certainly  more 
suited  to  ferns  than  flowers — damp,  damp, 
damp. 

Surgeon-Major  Thompson,  who  married 
a  Maori  girl,  and  I  believe  "  lived  happy 
ever  after,9'  said,  thirty  years  ago,  there 
are  more  days  in  New  Zealand  in  which  an 
old  man  can  be  in  the  open  air,  than  there 
are  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  "  Per- 
haps so" — a  polite  negative  among  my 
Cornish  friends — but,  whether  or  not,  the 
climate  just  suits  ferns.  They  abound, 
of  all  Biz**,  from  the  little  silvery  fern  to 
the  tree-fern,  that  holds  its  own  in  the 
"bush"  against  the  motley  crowd  of  "big 
foresters,"  including  the  Aralias,  whose 
tropical  congeners  you  may  study  in  the 
big  palm-house  at  Kew ;  where,  of  course, 
you  will  see  Miss  North's  pictures,  and 
will  regret  that  it  did  not  come  in  her  way 
to  paint  a  Metrosideros  forest  in  full  bloom. 
By  the  way,  the  Aralia  polaris— stilbocarpa 
it  is  called  from  its  black,  shiny  fruit; 
would  that  all  botanical  names  were  as 
sensible — runs  the  Metrosideros  very  close 
in  the  matter  of  flowers.  It  covers  whole 
tracts  in  the  extreme  south,  as  well  as  near 
Auckland,  and  has  waxy  yellow  flowers,  in 
umbels  as  big  as  one's  head.  Yet  it  is  an 
ivy,  or  rather  the  ivy,  which  never,  in  our 
soil  or  climate,  shook  off  its  creeping  ways, 
and  belongs  to  the  order  Araliaceae,  to 
which  these  stately  New  Zaalanders  and 
their  tropical  sisters  belong. 

This  is  comprehensible ;  but  sometimes, 
I  confess,  the  arrangement  of  "  natural 
orders "  fairly  beats  ma  That  the  ash 
should  be  an  olive  seems  not  impossible ; 
but  that  the  lilac  and  jasmine  should  be 
classed  under  the  same  order  I  —  it  is 
as  puzzling  as  that  the  "  butcher's  broom  " 
—that  prickly  shrub,  which  looks  like  a 
box  determined  to  be  voracious — should  be 
a  lily.     Tot  it  is  :  the    reason   why  its 


claim  to  kinship  is  admitted  being  that  it 
is  a  "monocotyledon,"  that  is,  its  seed 
embryo  has  only  one  lobe,  instead  of  two, 
like  a  bean ;  and  an  "  endogen,"  growing, 
that  is,  by  addition  inside ;  the  whole  ar- 
rangement being  like  that  of  a  telescope 
when  shut  up,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself 
by  slicing  off  the  stalk  of  an  onion.  Plants 
which  have  two  lobes  to  their  seed  in- 
variably "  put  on  flesh "  outside,  so  that 
the  "  heart "  is  the  hardest  part ;  whereas, 
in  "  endogens,"  the  outside  is  the  hardest 
In  butcher's  broom,  by  the  way,  the  sharp, 
prickly  "  leaves  "  are  not  real  leaves,  but 
outgrowths  of  the  stalk ;  the  real  leaves 
being  mere  scales  that  can  only  be  seen  on 
the  young  shoots,  so  soon  do  they  wither 
and  drop  off. 

But  I  was  talking  of  New  Zealand  ferns. 
They  are  many  ;  whereas  in  England,  there 
are  a  dczen  «« flower-displaying  "  (phanero- 
gamous) plants  for  every  fern,  or  moss,  or 
other  "  votary  of  secret  marriage  "  (crypto- 
gam), in  New  Zealand  the  proportion  is 
reversed.  Here,  when  you  clear  a  wood, 
there  comes  up  white  clover,  or,  at  any 
rate,  grass.  There,  if  you  burn  the  "bush," 
you  get  a  luxuriant  underwood ;  but  a 
second  burning  gives  you  nothing  but  fern, 
degenerating,  on  the  sonr  clays  which  are 
so  good  for  Kauri  pines,  so  poor  for  corn 
and  pasture,  into  dub-moss.  One  fern 
deserves  notice ;  you  will  find  it  at  Kew, 
in  the  temperate  fern-house  (No.  3)  —  a 
spleenwort,  not  unlike  the  Asplenium 
marinum.  It  was  this  of  which  the  Maori 
priest  used  to  wave  a  frond  over  the  sick 
man;  if  it  broke,  its  "mana"  was  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  off  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  and  the  patient  would  die,  and  the 
mourners  would  bind  round  their  heads  a 
fillet  of  the  same  leaves. 

We  need  not  be  sorry  that  tree-ferns 
abound  in  New  Zealand,  for  Mr.  Wallace, 
whose  experience  is  as  wide  as  any  man's, 
says,  "Nothing  is  so  perfectly  beautiful.'' 
By  the  way,  who  ever  heard  of  a  fern 
growing  from  cuttings!  Yet  Mr.  Payton 
talks  of  "  sprouted  tree-fern  stems  seven  or 
eight  feet  high"  at  Taupo.  The  fence 
they  form  must  be  even  more  uncommon- 
looking  than  the  Scotch  fir  and  spruce 
hedges  of  South- West  Norfolk. 

Along  with  ferns  are  always  found 
creepers,  of  which  I  left  out  the  most 
characteristic,  the  Freycinetia  —  what 
wearily  unmeaning  names  these  botanists 
use  1 — which  chiefly  climbs  the  Kahikatea 
pine  (a  Dacrydium).  Its  flower  looks  like 
a  magnolia,  but  it  really  belongs  to  the 
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same  family  (the  Aroidtae)  as  our  "  lords 
and  ladies,11  and  our  arum  lilies;  for, 
creeper  though  it  is.  it  is  one  of  the  screw- 

Eines — pandanus — so  named  because  their 
>aves  are  like  those  of  the  pine-apple. 
On  one  point  everybody  is  agreed,  the 
varied  hues  of  the  leaves,  "  from  the  rusty- 
brown  of  the  pepper-tree  to  the  silver-grey 
of  the  Olearia,"  says  Mr.  John  Bradahaw, 
in  "  New  Zealand  of  To-day."  This  manes 
New  Zealand  "bosh"  much  more  pleasing 
than  the  uniformly  grey-coloured  gum-tree 
bush  of  Australia.  It  is  only  in  the  clear- 
ings, where  the  fern,  that  turns  brown  in 
autumn,  has  got  the  upper  hand,  and  in 
the  swamps  where  "nigger-heads"  (huge 
bulrushes)  are  almost  the  only  relief  to 
the  dirty-yellow  tussock-grass,  that  there 
is  monotony. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  New  Zealand  came 
to  be  described  as  flowerless,  and  that  in 
many  books  we  have  long  laments  over 
the  oppressive  loneliness  of  her  forests, 
where  the  sight  is  seldom  cheered  by  any 
contrast  to  the  eternal  green,  and  where 
no  bird  or  insect  breaks  the  wearying 
calm?  Partly,  I  think,  because  the  globe- 
trotter often  visits  the  islands  at  the 
flowerless  season.  From  November  to 
February  a  New  Zealand  landscape  is  as 
different  from  what  it  is  the  rest  of  the 
year,  as  is  a  whitethorn  hedge  in  early 
June  from  the  same  hedge  in  August ;  or 
as  a  border  of  annuals  and  geraniums  in 
August  is  from  the  same  in  February. 
Partly,  also,  because  the  settlers  were 
English,  that  is,  unused  to  forests,  or 
even  to  woods  of  any  size.  A  Russian, 
now,  from  Western  Novgorod,  living 
where  a  squirrel  can  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  without  once  coming  to  the  ground ; 
or  North  Germans,  from  among  the  long 
pine-woods,  remnants  of  the  old  Hunga- 
rian forest ;  or  even  a  Scotchman,  would 
not  feel  the  strangeness  of  the  bush  as 
the  Englishman  (or,  still  more,  the  Irish- 
man) does.  That  accounts  for  the  low- 
spirited  way  in  which  a  journey  through 
the  New  Zealand  bush  has  often  been 
described.  A  pine  forest  with  the  trunks, 
from  the  ground  to  the  topmost  branches, 
covered  with  delicate  mosses  and  ferns, 
is  at  once  beautiful  and  magnificent ;  and 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  cool, 
though  the  glass  stands  at  ninety  degrees 
in  the  open.  But,  never  to  see  the  sun, 
never  to  put  up  a  head  of  game,  and  to 
find  no  eatable  thing  except  the  cabbage- 
palm,  grows  disconcerting,  after  a  time, 
to  one  whose  experience  of  woodland  is 


confined  to  Kentish  coppices  or  Midland 
preserves.  Such  a  man  admires,  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  sides  of  Mount  Egmont  clothed 
with  tatara  (black  pine,  really  a  kind  of 
yew),  the  leaves  almost  black,  the  bark 
red;  but  he  does  not  care  to  spend  day 
after  day  alone,  in  working  his  way 
through  a  tatara  forest. 

I  said  New  Zealand  had  several  plant 
genera  peculiar  to  itself.  One  of  these  is 
the  Celmisia,  a  "composite"  flower,  of 
which  some  kinds  are  like  asters,  with  flag- 
shaped  leaves ;  others,  on  the  glacier  edges, 
are  a  cross  between  a  daisy  and  an  ever- 
lasting. Talking  of  everlastings,  you  know 
the  "  Edelweiss,'1  that  the  Swiss  make  such 
a  fuss  about  1  Every  glacier  party  is  pretty 
sure  to  bring  back  a  bit  of  it,  for,  if  they 
do  not  find  any,  they  buy  some  from  a 
friend  of  one  of  the  guides.  Well,  New 
Zealand  has  its  Edelweiss.  Of  course  it 
ought,  for  it  has  plenty  of  snow  mountains. 
How  grand  they  look,  from  Mount  Cook 
to  Mount  Egmont  and  Mount  Earnshaw, 
in  Mr.  Pay  ton's  photogravures  in  "Round 
about  New  Zealand"  When  one  looks  at 
those  lower  ranges,  snowy  still — I  suppose 
they  were  done  in  what  with  us  is  summer 
— round  Lake  Wakatipu,  one  feels  sure  that 
other  Swiss  glacier  flowers  will  be  found 
there. 

The  New  Zealand  Edelweiss,  Onapha- 
lium  grandiceps,  white  all  over,  like  the 
Swiss,  differs  from  it  only  in  having  a  few 
brown  spots  on  the  disc.  It  is  also  called 
Helichrysum;  the  everlastings  of  that 
name,  so  common  in  our  gardens,  come 
from  Australia.  Another  dear  little  Alpine 
— flower  like  a  wood-sorrel,  leaves  like  a 
heath — is  the  Forstera,  almost  confined  to 
Mount  Egmont,  Then  there  are  the 
Haartias  and  Pygmeas,  some  grey,  sedum- 
like  cushions ;  others  hoary,  moss-like 
patches;  and  the  Gnaphalium  eximium, 
or  "  vegetable  sheep,"  a  huge  velvety 
cushion  set  with  woolly  hairs.  This  was  first 
found  on  Mount  Arrowsmith,  in  Middle 
Island,  at  a  height  of  some  six  thousand 
feet 

The  Mountain  Lily,  too,  like  our  grass 
of  Parnassus  —  which  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles in  flower,  though  its  leaf  is  like 
that  of  a  coarse,  big  marsh-marigold — grows 
in  boggy  places  high  up  in  the  mountains. 
The  mountain  gentian,  as  I  said,  is  white ; 
and  there  is  nothing  answering  to  the  deep- 
red  dwarf-rhododendron  of  Switzerland.  A 
shrubby  ragwort,  however,  with  leathery 
leaves — several  of  the  New  Zealand  rag- 
worts grow  into  respectable  shrubs — is  one 
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of  the  Alpines,  and  its  foliage,  bright-green 
above,  rich  brown  below,  is  finer  than  that 
of  any  Swiss  glacier  plant 


USE  AND  ABUSE  OP  FAME. 

It  has  been  too  long  the  fashion  to 
regard  notoriety  as  something  to  be  desired, 
like  wealth,  a  fine  figure,  or  a  loveable 
disposition.  It  matters  bat  little  why  a 
man  is  notorious.  He  is  esteemed  by  a 
multitude  of  foolish  folk  a  great  and 
admirable  being  if  only  his  name  be  a 
commonplace  on  the  popular  tongue,  or 
familiar  with  the  paste  of  the  advertising 
agent's  brush.  Perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
no  one  gets  upon  so  high  a  pedestal  of 
fame  as  the  extraordinary  criminal.  He 
may  be  a  successful  burglar,  who  has 
cracked  as  many  cribs  as  nuts  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  chequered  life.  Or 
he  may  be  a  methodical  murderer  whose 
manner  of  murdering  is  particularly  dia- 
bolical, and  who  shows  quite  singular 
skill  in  evading  the  police,  who  are  so 
anxious  to  hang  him.  It  is  all  one.  He 
is  a  bye  word  to  conjure  with.  The  plebeians 
of  the  land  revere  him  as  if  he  were  a 
divinity.  They  whisper  his  great  name  to 
their  children  even  as  our  grandsires 
mentioned  in  hushed  tones  the  dreadful 
word  "Bonaparte"  in  our  youthful  ears, 
what  time  we  sat  upon  the  grandpaternal 
knees  wrestling  with  the  grandpaternal 
whiskers.  They  do  not  know  what  effect 
the  word  may  have  upon  their  auditors. 
The  children  may  have  dispositions  which 
make  them  prone  to  emulate  the  doer  of 
uncommon  deeds,  whether  these  be  worthy 
or  unworthy  of  a  virtuous  man.  Or  they 
may  be  of  a  timid  cast,  so  that  the 
famous  felon  comes  to  them  in  nightmare, 
and  horrifies  their  broken  slumber  with 
hideous  feats  done  by  a  bloody  knife.  It 
is,  as  we  have  said,  all  one  to  the  majority 
what  gives  the  man  his  reputation,  and 
also  what  ensues  from  the  admission  of  his 
daim  to  be  respected. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule, 
fame,  even  when  acquired  for  honourable 
deeds,  works  mischievously  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man.  He  did  what  he  did 
without  thought  of  the  consequences.  It 
may  have  been  a  speech  of  exceptional 
merit  in  an  epoch  of  peculiar  difficulty; 
or  an  unconscious  feat  of  heroism;  or  a 
book  of  undoubted  originality,  a  striking 
picture,  etc  If  the  subject  is  a  woman, 
perhaps  her  fame  comes  to  her  as  the 


surprising  heirloom  of  a  sweetly  pretty 
face. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  clang  of 
the  tongue  of  the  people  in  eager  and 
delighted  eulogy  comes  to  put  it  to  a  hard 
test. 

Though,  hitherto,  a  politician  of  unblem- 
ished conscientiousness,  the  famous  speaker 
may  now  drive,  even  against  his  will, 
down  the  stream  of  mere  partisanship. 
His  talents  have  been  declared.  He  is 
a  weapon  worth  hiring.  The  bait  is 
offered  him;  and  from  that  time  forward 
he  is  no  longer  his  own  master.  He  has 
sold  his  abilities  and  his  reputation  for  a 
mess  of  pottage. 

Even  the  hero  may  be  debased  by  the 
clapping  of  hands  which  rewards  his 
heroism.  He  may  become  a  professional 
hero;  a  being  on  view  like  one  of  Mr. 
Barnum's  elephants ;  and  thus  he  belittles 
his  one  glorious  achievement — done  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  better  nature  only — by  repeating  it  for 
the  stupefaction  of  the  mob,  whose  six- 
pences and  shillings  with  steady  certitude 
gradually  buy  back  from  him  the  certificate 
of  honour  which  he  has  gained. 

What,  too,  of  the  fame  that  attends  upon 
the  author  who,  having  shut  down  his 
inkpot,  and  cast  away  his  pen  in  the  full 
assurance  that  he  has  given  all  his  talent 
to  the  world,  awakes  one  morning  to  be 
told  by  his  valet  that  he  is  a  famous  per- 
sonage 1  It  is  probable  this  gentleman 
will  be  wary  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fame 
that  is  offered  him.  By  his  profession  he 
has  been  taught  some  of  the  tricks  of  life 
and  the  world.  He  is  not  to  be  snared  and 
ruined  by  one  hot  impulse.  Such  tribute 
as  the  world  offers  him  he  will  receive,  to 
the  last  grain,  with  measured  calm  of 
manner.  No  man  seems  less  liable  than  he 
to  fall  a  victim  to  his  happiness.  Yet  fall 
he  does,  like  the  rest.  He  is  content  with 
the  full  bowl  of  eulogy  which  is  presented 
to  him.  Nevertheless,  he  is  not  content 
that  his  fame  shall  rest  upon  the  strong 
foundation  of  his  single  great  book.  He 
writes  other  books — tosses  them  off  as  a 
printer  prints  his  sheets ;  and  looks  at  the 
world  like  one  who  says :  "  Am  I  not  a 
wonderful  man  1 "  But  the  world  is  not  to 
be  trifled  with  thus.  Straightway  the 
famous  author  begins  that  disagreeable 
course  of  medicine  which  every  man  has 
to  undergo  who  seeks  increased  fame  at  the 
cost  of  relaxed  effort.  And  so  he,  also, 
after  awhile,  realises  that  he  was  better 
off  before  he  attained  the  summit  of  the 
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hill  whence,  ever  since,  he  has  been 
descending  upon  the  other  side. 

Is  it  so  very  different  in  the  case  of  the 
beautiful  woman  who  absorbs  the  world's 
compliments  with  such  greed  and  relish  1 
No  doubt  she  has  a  charming  decade  or 
so  of  life.  She  treads  on  crushed  rose- 
leaves  wherever  she  goes  —  for  a  time. 
Her  nostrils  inhale  the  incense  of  flattery 
and  admiration.  But  all  too  soon  for  her 
pleasure,  she  understands  those  words  of 
Burke's,  that,  "  love  approaches  much 
nearer  to  contempt  than  is  commonly 
imagined."  It  would  have  been  better  for 
her  never  to  have  been  born  than  to  have 
surrendered  herself  to  her  fame  as  Bhe  has. 
She  has  become  the  world's  idolatress,  even 
as  the  world  was  —  no  longer  is  —  her 
idolater.  But  now  that  her  complexion  is 
somewhat  faded,  in  spite  of  pigments,  and 
her  expression  has  none  of  the  sweet 
ingenuousness  whicb,  at  the  outset  of  her 
career,  was  her  dearest  charm ;  now  that 
she  is  five-and-thirty,  instead  of  twenty, 
she  begins  to  rue  that  destiny  which  Was 
erstwhile  so  intoxicatingly  delicious.  She 
has  helped  the  world  to  pass  a  few  pleasant 
days,  or  years,  and  now  she  is  done  with, 
and  cast  into  the  river  of  Lethe,  as  one 
throws  a  soiled  glove  into  the  corner  when 
the  ball  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Among  the  other  drawbacks  to  fame  is 
the  sacrifice  of  a  pleasure  which  Goethe 
compares  to  health,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only 
perceived  when  it  is  lost :  "  the  pleasure  of 
mixing  indiscriminately  in  the  crowd  at 
one's  ease,  and  without  fear  of  being 
remarked." 

Of  course  a  man  must  be  quite  unde- 
niably a  great  person  ere  he  can  taste  of 
this  drawback.  It  is  not  the  author  of  a 
notable  book,  or  even  the  exceptional  felon, 
who  may  prove  this  flavour  of  bitter  in  the 
cup  of  his  joy.  The  "  fashionable  beauty" 
will  know  something  of  it.  For  she  has 
taught  herself  a  certain  gait  or  carriage 
which  commands  notice,  and  acts  as  a 
herald  to  her  other  charms.  But  to  her  it 
is  not  a  defect ;  it  is  rather  one  of  the 
privileges  of  her  face. 

One  must  be  so  famous  that  one's 
features  are  caricatured  weekly  in  ''Punch," 
that  one  is  compelled  to  act  as  a  sponsor 
to  neckties,  and  braces,  and  portmanteaux, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  even  to  a 
village  remote  from  the  railway  and  fail  to 
hear  one's  name  bandied  about  by  tipplers 
in  public-houses,  either  as  a  subject  of  exe- 
cration or  unbounded  praise — all  this,  and 
more,  must  be  the  portion  of  the  man  who 


cannot  hope  to  go  into  a  crowd  without 
being  recognised,  and  who  never  knows 
when  to  keep  his  hat  on  his  head  rather 
than  appear  churlish  and  oblivious  of  even 
tbe  faintest  salutations  of  respect. 

Such  a  terrible  position  in  life  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  deprecated  by  the  person  who 
likes  to  go  to  and  fro  among  his  fellow- 
men,  forgetful  of  himself.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  the  bump  of  self-esteem  developed 
to  an  inordinate  size — even  to  the  degree 
of  deformity — ere  it  becomes  even  tolerable. 
The  person  so  situated  towards  the  world 
is  for  ever  acting  a  part  He  has  almost, 
indeed,  to  sleep  in  character.  He  must  be 
prepared,  even  in  his  dreams,  to  bow  with 
the  utmost  affability  at  the  least  approaches 
of  this  phantom  or  that,  which  catches  his 
eye,  and  to  take  off  his  nightcap  to  his 
bedroom  candle  rather  than  seem  remiss  in 
civilities,  though  these  are  of  an  indefinite 
character. 

To  some  of  us,  exile  to  the  Falkland 
Islands  were  preferable  to  the  unceasing 
responsibilities  of  such  fame  as  this.  And 
even  those  to  whom  it  seems  like  the  very 
breath  of  life  must/  now  and  then,  find 
its  trials  irksome,  and  have  a  suspicion 
that  they  are  playing  the  fool  to  a  large 
audience;  neither  a  dignified  nor  a  satis- 
fying occupation  for  long.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible, indeed,  for  a  man  of  well-balanced 
mind  to  continue  indefinitely  to  venerate  a 
thing  like  fame — "  formed  like  Venus,  out 
of  no  more  solid  matter  than  the  foam  of 
the  people,  found  by  experience  to  have 
poisoned  more  than  ever  she  cured"? 
'Tis  like  surfeiting  upon  syllabub,  which, 
though  sweet  and  palatable  enough  in  the 
beginning,  by-and-by  brings  inflation  and 
other  disagreeables  in  its  train. 

The  words  of  Francis  Osborn,  the 
Puritan,  in  his  "  Advice  to  a  Son,"  declare 
to  us  a  new  defect  in  this  armour  of  fame, 
which  we  are,  generally,  go  eager  to  put  on. 
11  Be  not,"  he  says,  "  *  liquorish '  after  fame, 
found  by  experience  to  carry  a  trumpet, 
that  doth  for  the  most  part  congregate 
more  enemies  than  friends." 

Very  little  reflection  enables  us  to  see 
that  a  man  must  be  sure  he  has  good  lungs 
ere  he  can  hope  to  continue  sounding  this 
trumpet  to  his  credit  In  other  words,  he 
must  be  a  very  Titan  in  worth  or  abilities, 
and  also  in  constitution,  if  he  wishes  to 
maintain  himself  in  the  state  of  superiority 
to  his  fellow  •  men  which  his  notoriety 
claims  for  him.  Woe  to  him  if  he  acquire 
laudable  fame  on  an  inadequate  basi?.  Either 
he  will  be  condemned  all  his  days  to  make 
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agonising  efforts  to  keep  the  reputation  he 
conceives  he  has  gained,  and  ever  at  heart 
be  gnawed  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
hypocrisy,  or,  he  will  soon  fall  with  a  re- 
sounding crash  from  the  pinnacle  to  which 
chance  or  the  concentrated  straining  o!  a 
lifetime  may  have  lifted  him. 

What  is  thought  of  the  schoolboy  who 
snatches  and  appropriates  for  his  exclusive 
use  the  toothsome  plum-cake  which  has 
been  sent  to  the  school  to  be  divided  be- 
tween five  or  six  of  his  mates  f  Do  his 
playfellows  look  up  to  him  as  a  fine  fellow, 
for  whom  it  is  both  a  pleasure  and  an 
honour  to  fag,  and  for  whom  they  would 
de  all  things — even  the  exercises,  for  their 
own  personal  share  of  which  they  have 
so  profound  a  distaste  I  It  is  most  im- 
probabla  Only  if  he  be  a  stupendous 
bully,  with  the  frame  of  a  giant,  and  the 
muscles  of  a  coalheaver,  or  a -boy  whose 
other  qualities  command  irresistible  reve- 
rence even  from  their  irreverent  minds — 
only  then  will  they  tolerate  so  gross  a 
breach  of  the  proprieties,  and  such  an  in- 
sult to  their  stomachs. 

Well,  the  common  bidder  for  fame  is  in 
a  case  not  so  very  dissimilar.  He  has  a 
moJtitude  of  rivals,  some  better,  and  some 
worse  equipped  than  himself.  If  they 
succeed,  he  doeB  not  feel  very  charitably 
towards  them.  If  he  succeeds,  he  must 
expect  that  they  will  have  the  same  feelings 
for  him  TMs  one  will  charge  him  with 
presumption ;  some  one  else  will  call  him 
a  charlatan;  a  third  will  ridicule  his  per- 
sonal peculiarities ;  and  a  fourth  will  loudly 
prophesy  his  speedy  downfall 

It  is  with  him  as  it  was  with  poor 
Charles  Lamb  when  he  went  to  Drury 
Lane,  hoping  to  hear  the  theatrical  world 
crown  his  little  play  with  the  laurels  of 
honour.  The  play  was  a  failure ;  and  Lamb 
went  groaning  homewards. 

"  Mercy  on  us/1  he  afterwards  wrote  of 
this  ghastly  experience,  "  that  God  should 
give  his  favourite  children,  men,  mouths 
to  speak  with,  to  discourse  rationally,  to 
promise  smoothly,  to  flatter  agreeably,  to 
encourage  warmly,  to  counsel  wisely,  to 
sing  with,  to  drink  with,  and  to  kiss  with, 
and  that  they  should  turn  them  into 
mouths  of  adders,  bears,  wolves,  hyenas ; 
and  whistle  like  tempests,  and  emit  breath 
through  them  like  distillations  of  aspic 
poison,  to  asperse  and  vilify  the  innocent 
labours  of  their  fellow-creatures  who  are 
desirous  to  please  them." 

Was  Charles  Lamb  quite  sincere  in 
giving  such  emphasis  to  the  aim  of  his 


labours)  Did  he  really  toil  at  his  little 
play  solely  that  he  might  gain  the  sweet 
self-assurance  of  being  a  benefactor  to  the 
race,  in  being  one  of  its  entertainers  f 

The  question  is  asked,  not  in  deprecia- 
tion of  our  precious  Elia,  but  to  put  the 
man  who  aspires  for  fame  and  who  achieves 
fame  on  the  same  footing  with  him.  If 
the  writer  of  a  play  has  to  endure  so 
much  vilification  and  abuse,  shall  not 
the  famous  one,  who  stands  all  of  a 
sudden  a  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
coevals,  come  in  for  the  like  treatment? 
It  is  good  discipline,  if  he  be  strong ;  even 
as,  if  Elia  had  had  genuine  dramatic  talent, 
he  would  have  profited  by  the  jeers  of  the 
mob  at  the  crudities  or.  improbabilities  of 
his  play.  But  if  he  be  famous  on  false 
pretences,  he  had  better  put  wool  in  his 
ears  and  abase  himself  with  all  speed. 

It  is  in  the  pursuit  of  fame  as  with  one's 
actions  in  all  the  various  arenas  to  which 
we  are  led  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  If 
the  motive  which  makes  us  seek  the  en- 
gagement be  magnanimous,  we  shall  never 
be  humiliated,  whether  the  consequences 
soothe  or  vex  our  self-love.  The  words 
reoorded  by  Aulas  Gellius  as  spoken  by 
the  philosopher  MuBonius,  are  apt  here : 
"  If  you  have  accomplished  any  honourable 
purpose,  though  with  labour,  the  labour 
passes,  the  advantage  remains ;  but  if,  for 
pleasure's  sake,  you  have  done  a  base 
action,  the  pleasure  flies,  and  the  baseness 
remains.'1 

Indeed,  the  test  as  to  the  worth  of  a 
man's  fame  may  readily  be  applied  to  him- 
self on  these  principles  by  the  famous  in- 
dividual If  bis  notoriety  disquiets  him, 
otherwise  than  because  he  is  by  nature  of 
a  modest  disposition,  it  is  a  notoriety  built 
upon  discreditable  premises.  With  him 
the  profit  passes,  the  labour  alone  remains. 
His  very  fame  is  a  curse  to  him,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  record,  in  letters  of  brass,  of 
the  infamy  by  which  he  has  come  at  it. 
In  the  contrary  case,  he  may  be  as  serenely 
happy  as  his  circumstances  and  tempera- 
ment will  allow  him  to  be. 

It  is  generally  both  a  thankless  and  un- 
profitable task  to  be  didactical;  to  work 
towards  the  moral  in  this  or  that  thrilling 
romance,  or  in  an  essay  or  a  poem  founded 
upon  human  action.  But  the  moral  will, 
if  it  can,  obtrude  itself.  Perhaps  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  this  should  be  so. 
Were  we  a  society  of  a  thousand  million 
beings  to  whom  the  mere  word  "  imper- 
fection" was  a  meaningless  phrase,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  different.     Then  we 
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should,  instinctively,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
look  only  for  artistic  excellence.  It  is, 
however,  more  probable,  in  reality,  that 
we  should  lead  very  dull  lives,  unenlivened 
by  any  such  efforts  of  genius  as  the  in- 
tellectual masters  among  us  nowadays 
make  for  their  profit  and  ours.  A  never- 
ending  anthem  of  self-praise  would  surely 
pall  upon  our  ears  sooner  or  later ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  affirm  what  else  could  be  the 
outcome  of  our  artistic  faculties,  did  we 
all  exist  in  a  state  of  complete  perfection, 
both  mental  and  physical. 

The  moral,  then,  will  assert  itself;  if 
not  boldly,  then  in  a  shy,  gentle  way  that 
is  hardly  less  effective  than  the  advertise- 
ments of  audacity. 

Fame  is  only  acceptable  if  the  cause  of  it 
be  honourable ;  and  then  only  if  we  are 
able  to  bear  its  tests  and  responsibilities. 
The  "sage  Academicians,11  who  "sat  in 
solemn  consultation  on  a  cabbage,"  were 
famous  fellows  so  long  as  they  kept  to 
themselves  ;  but  their  discussions  about 
the  vegetable  world  were  nothing  to  out- 
siders. 

If  it  be  an  infirmity  to  desire  to  be 
famous,  it  is  at  least  an  infirmity  of  a  kind 
that  befits  us  in  our  infirm  state  of  imper- 
fection. The  noble  mind  that  has  passed 
so  far  out  of  the  sphere  of  common  human 
influence  to  be  able  to  regard  even  fame  as 
a  bubble  not  worth  the  pricking,  must  have 
some  divine  qualifications  to  compensate  it 
for  the  loss  of  the  most  excellent  stimulant 
to  good  works  that  abides  among  us  as  an 
auxiliary  against  evil ;  else  it  is  in  a  sorry 
case.  Of  course,  however,  it  is  injudicious 
to  make  straight  for  Fame  for  Fame's  sake. 
She,  like  all  her  sex,  is  coy,  and  somewhat 
uncertain  in  the  distribution  of  her  favours; 
and,  to  most  of  us, 

She  comes  unlook'd  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 


SEEPENT  MYTHS. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  despite 
the  faithful  and  regular  reappearance  of 
that  old  familiar  friend,  the  sea-serpent, 
nobody  has  yet  theorised  him  into  the 
survival  of  a  myth.  To  the  genuine  myth- 
hunter  the  familiarity  of  the  object  is  cer- 
tainly no  bar ;  nor,  indeed,  are  the  shafts 
of  ridicule  occasionally  levelled  at  it  He 
finds  in  the  most  everyday  custom,  in  the 
most  common  colloquial  phase,  traces,  clear 
as  daylight  if  read  aright,  of  his  favourite 
myth.  And  one  is  bound  to  confess  that, 
when  put  to  it,  he  can  give  a  very  plau- 


sible explanation  of  his  discovery.  Why, 
then,  leave  the  sea-serpent  unutilised  1 
There  is,  probably,  no  myth — unless  that 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  Nature  be  excepted — more 
universal  and  far-reaching  than  that  of  the 
Serpent.  To  the  enthusiast  it  is  eloquent 
in  country  dance,  in  Tor,  in  hill  and  valley 
— nay,  in  the  very  emblems  of  Christian 
Art.  Of  each  and  every  of  these  he  affirms 
with  rapture  that  "  the  trail  of  the  serpent 
is  over  them  all'1 

When  the  amorous  Anthony  referred  to 
the 

Queen,  with  swarthy  locks  and  bold  black  eyes, 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gold, 

as  his  "  serpent  of  old  Nile/'  he  paid  her 

the  delicate  compliment  of  ranking  her 

amongst  the  divinities;  in  the  charming 

lullaby    song    in    "Midsummer    Night's 

Dream"— 

Ye  spotted  snakes  with  double  tongue 
•  .  .  Gome  not  near  our  fairy  Queen, 

it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  a  reference — 
dim,  though  unmistakeable — to  the  earlier 
traditions  of  Eden  and  the  Serpent,  whose 
subtle  tongue  wrought  such  woe  on  the 
mother  of  all  living.  But,  in  all  sober 
seriousness,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
name  any  nation  in  whose  mythology  the 
serpent  does  not  play  a  prominent  and 
mysterious  part.  In  Egypt  are  found 
sculptures  in  which  the  juxtaposition  and 
attitudes  of  the  serpent,  the  man,  woman, 
and  tree  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  pictured  illustration  of  the  Account  of 
the  Fall ;  in  Central  Africa  has  been  dis- 
covered an  idol  on  whose  head  is  carved 
a  snake;  the  Medusa's  Head,  at  Tegea, 
was  horrid  with  twining  serpents ;  in  the 
Peloponnesus — by  derivation  "  the  Island 
of  the  Serpent  god" — have  been  found 
three  sculptures,  each  representing  a  tree 
and  a  serpent;  Romans,  Parthians,  Van- 
dals had  each  a  dragon  as  a  military 
ensign;  "Arthur,  the  blameless  King," 
wore  on  his  helm  the  "  Dragon  of  the 
great  Pendragonship." 

In  China  and  Japan  the  dragon  is  the 
imperial  symbol;  in  Mexico  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered  before  a  huge  dragon, 
and  the  knife  with  which  the  officiating 
priest  tore  out  the  palpitating  heart  was 
ornamented  with  a  carved  serpent;  the 
thousand -headed  serpent  supporting  the 
universe  is  a  frequent  feature  in  the 
temples  of  Upper  India. 

That  there  is  an  esoteric  teaching  under- 
lying the  many  fables  in  which  the  serpent 
plays  a  part,  goes  without  saying,     The 
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orthodox  believer  will  find  strong  con- 
firmation therein  of  the  truths  of  Reve- 
lation; the  neo- Pantheist  will,  doubtless, 
deduce  from  the  same  source  proof  positive 
of  his  own  rendering  of  the  dictum,  that 

Inallagea 

Every  human  heart  is  human. 

And,  undoubtedly,  this  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject has  its  charm,  if  only  that  its  conside- 
ration brings  us  into  touch  with  so  much 
deep  research,  recondite  learning,  daring 
and  invincible  imagination.  The  study — 
even  the  most  cursory  and  superficial — is 
bewildering  in  its  ramifications.  We  shall 
find,  cited  as  witnesses,  the  Bock  Temples 
of  India;  the  inscriptions  in  the  Sinaitic 
Valley;  the  most  ancient  and  mysterious 
of  the  sculptures  of  ancient  Egypt,  of 
Babylon,  of  Mexico;  the  mythologies  of 
ancient  Borne,  of  Greece,  of  Persia,  India, 
and  Arabia  will  be  summoned  to  supply 
their  quota  of  evidence.  The  Bound 
Towers  of  Ireland ;  strange  historic  villages 
of  sunny  Brittany ;  our  own  colossal  monu- 
ments of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  have 
each  their  tale  to  telL 

The  sinuous  threadings  of  the  country 
dance  perpetuate,  some  will  tell  us,  the 
movements  of  the  "Gliding  King/'  of 
Druidic  ophic  rites ;  the  very  ring,  given 
and  received  in  Christian  marriage,  is — 
unless  we  hold  to  the  other  great  school 
of  mythical  interpretation  before-mentioned 
— but  the  old  symbol  of  a  coiled  serpent, 
emblematic  alike  of  Deity  and  eternity. 
The  garlands,  twined  from  head  to  foot 
round  the  village  Maypole — once  a  sight 
as  common  as  it  was  pleasing  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — bear 
no  very  strained  relationship  to  the  twined 
serpents  round  the  Caducous  of  Apollo. 
An  obelisk,  whether  native  or  imported, 
conveys,  by  its  name  and  shape,  the  assur- 
ance that  the  original  was  erected  in 
honour  alike  of  the  serpent-god,  El-ob,  as 
of  the  sun,  whose  rays  it  typifies. 

When,  in  popular  language,  a  witch  was 
described  as  a  hag,  it  was  equivalent  to 
styling  her  a  serpent,  one  of  whose  attri- 
butes was,  of  course,  devilish  cunning  and 
power.  The  same  word,  by  the  way,  is 
preserved  in  two  localities  in  which  Druidic 
—or  ophic — monuments  still  stand.  In 
Wiltshire,  archaeologists  tell  us,  the  head 
of  the  serpent,  whose  folds  are  represented 
by  the  circles  of  monoliths,  was  on  Hack- 
pen  Hills ;  in  other  words,  on  the  hills  of 
the  head  (pen)  of  the  serpent  (hak). 

At  Carnhac,  in  Brittany,  is  another 
similar  temple.     Here  again  the  name, 


Carnhac,  the  hill  of  the  serpent,  suggests 
the  original  object  of  the  building ;  while, 
strangely  enough,  in  another  part  of  the 
country  there  is  a  village  called  Belz — 
scarcely  concealing  the  original  Bel  —  in 
which  is  a  small  altar,  believed  to  have 
been  erected  to  the  Assyrian  Bel,  whose 
emblem  was  a  snake  or  dragon.  Indeed, 
Avebury,  in  our  own  country,  where  are 
the  Druidic  remains  before  referred  to, 
was,  according  to  reliable  authorities, 
formerly  written  "  Anbury,"  in  which  form 
it  presents  traces  both  of  serpent  and  sun- 
worship,  "aub"  being  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  "  Ob,"  serpent,  and  "  ur,"  meaning 
fira 

The  frequent  participation  of  the  serpent 
in  the  classical  myths  is  well  known ;  and 
the  resemblance  such  participation  bears 
to  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Tempter's 
share  in  the  Fall,  is  sufficiently  striking  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  these  myths  owed 
their  origin  to  corrupted  traditions  of  the 
sacred  story.  On  two  occasions  Jupiter 
assumed  the  form  of  a  dragon,  whereby  to 
seduce  the  object  of  his  amorous  attentions 
from  the  path  of  virtue.  The  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides  were  guarded  by  a  similar 
monster,  showing  the  connection  of  ideas 
of  the  Serpent  and  the  Garden,  though,  by 
a  not  unusual  metonymy,  the  particular 
function  of  the  former  is  changed.  In  the 
Scandinavian  Eddas  we  read  that  round 
the  root  of  the  world-ash,  Yggdrasil,  is 
coiled  the  monstrous  serpent,  Nithboggr, 
ever  gnawing  at  its  life,  on  which  all 
existence  depends. 

Countless  are  the  stories  in  which  heroes 
— saviours  of  men  —  slay  serpents,  and 
almost  invariably  is  the  immediate  object 
the  rescue  of  a  woman  held  in  thraldom. 
Of  such  were  Perseus,  Hercules,  Saint 
George,  and  the  Persian  hero,  Feridun. 
With  regard  to  this  last,  it  is  curious  to 
remark  that  he  was  contemporary  within 
a  few  years  with  the  son  of  the  mighty 
Tahmurs,  whom  many  authorities  hold  to 
be  Nimrod.  In  other  cases  it  is  a  god 
that  kills  the  dragon  or  serpent,  as  is  told 
of  Apollo,  Horns,  Chrishna,  Thor.  But, 
as  the  conception  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  became  emphasized,  this  attribute 
was  bestowed  upon  the  slayer,  who  in 
time  came  to  be  worshipped  under  the 
symbol  of  a  serpent.  So  prevalent,  indeed, 
had  ophic  worship  become,  that  it  is  matter 
of  comparatively  recent  history  that, 
amongst  the  Gnostic  heretics  in  the  early 
days  of  Christianity,  were  some  who 
professed  to  combine  the  two  religions,  and 
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who,  when  celebrating  the  Eucharist, 
allowed  a  serpent,  kept  for  the  purpose,  to 
glide  around  the  sacred  Elements,  thereby, 
it  was  affirmed,  perfectly  consecrating 
them. 

The  Persian  deities — Ormuzd,  the  good, 
and  Ahriman,  the  bad  influence  —  were 
represented  by  serpents  contending  for 
the  Universe  typified  by  an  egg;  the 
Egyptian  god,  Cneph,  was  also  represented 
by  a  serpent,  with  the  same  world-epg  in 
his  mouth  ;  Thoth,  the  prototype  of  .^Escu- 
lapius,  had  the  same  symbol ;  Cadmus,  the 
fabled  teacher  of  letters  and  slayer  of  a 
dragon,  was  also  worshipped  under  the 
form  o!  a  serpent. 

In  Arabia,  the  same  word  that  signifies 
serpent  signifies  also  adoration.  The  Celtic 
word  "drag"  means  supreme  power,  as 
well  as  dragon.  The  old  Irish  name  for 
August  was,  practically,  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian,  being,  in  the  one  case,  "  Taifch," 
and,  in  the  other,  "  Thoth; "  both  names  of 
beneficent  deities. 

To  this  very  day  the  rites  of  Obi,  prac- 
tised by  the  Negro  races,  baffle  explanation; 
yet  name  and  practice  alike  proclaim  that 
its  hierophants  profess  to  be  actuated  by 
the  same  spirit  power,  "Ob,"  as  Saul 
sought  when  he  commanded  that "  one  with 
a  familiar  spirit "  should  be  Bought  out  for 
him.  How  far  either  or  both,  how  far, 
indeed,  most  of  the  exoteric  procedure, 
with  its  apparent  supernatural  sanctions, 
of  not  only  the  ophio,  but  of  most  other 
rites  of  the  early  world,  owed  their  ex- 
istence to  the  comparatively  familiar  aids 
of  mesmerism  and  ventriloquism,  scholiasts 
must  settle.  The  former  of  these,  with 
its  kindred  mystical  forces,  called  odic,  or 
psychic,  is  still  inexplicable;  and  Hamlet's 
oft-quoted  observation  to  Horatio,  ex- 
presses about  as  much  as  we  "in  the 
foremost  files  of  time,"  know  about  it. 
The  existing  relics  and  evidences  of  serpent 
worship  speak  to  us  eloquently  of  the  time 
when  "the  large  utterance  of  the  early 
gods  was  vocal  on  the  fresh  earth,"  and 
tell  of  a  faith  which,  like  other  dead 
creeds  and  forgotten  worship,  was,  perhaps, 
for  its  votaries  to  be  counted  amongst  the 

Strivings,  yearnings,  longings, 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not. 

DEATHS  BY  MISADVENTUEE. 

"Pale  Death  with  equal  foot  strikes 
wide  the  door  of  royal  halls  and  hovels  of 
the  poor.11    Thus  literally  does  one  of  the 


noble  army  of  translators  render  into 
English  the  well-known  lines  of  the  great 
Roman  lyrist.  Well,  they  state  a  fact 
which  no  one  can  dispute,  not  even  a 
Positivist:  that  the  grim  Shadow  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  the  history  of  the 
world  would  have  impressed  upon  our  con- 
sciousness, if  our  personal  experience  had 
not  only  too  certainly  confirmed  it  In 
spite  of  their  "  Elixir  Vita,"  the  mediaeval 
Bosicrucians  could  not  escape  the  universal 
doom;  and  the  mystics  or  fanatics  who, 
even  in  our  own  time,  have  supposed  them- 
selves privileged  beyond  their  fellows, 
have,  sooner  or  later,  been  disagreeably 
awakened  from  their  delusion.  It  is  no 
less  a  fact,  however,  that  death  does  not 
appear  to  all  of  us  under  the  same  aspect. 
Sometimes  he  is  the  King  of  Terrors;  some- 
times an  angel  with  healing  on  his  wings. 
Sometimes  he  brandishes  an  envenomed 
dart,  and  lays  a  heavy  grasp  on  his 
shuddering  victim ;  sometimes,  and  happily 
more  often,  he  realises  the  beautiful  ideal 
of  the  poet,  and  as  "the  mildest  herald  by 
our  fate  allotted,"  leads  us  homeward  with 
"a  gentle  hand.11  If  we  consider  all  the 
hazards,  all  the  imminent  accidents  by 
flood  and  field  to  which  we  are  exposed 
from  infancy  onward,  we  shall  wonder, 
perhaps,  that,  to  so  large  a  proportion  of 
mortals,  he  appears  in  the  latter  guise. 
But  this  is  not  our  business  here,  nor  is  the 
theme  one  on  which  even  the  most  original 
and  powerful  intellect  could  possibly  strike 
out  any  new  truth  or  fresh  illustration. 
Let  us  frankly  confess  that  humanity  has 
exhausted  it,  as  would  needs  be  the  case 
with  a  subject  in  which  humanity  had  so 
profound  a  concern. 

The  writer's  attention  was  recently 
caught  by  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper, 
headed  "Singular  Death."  It  told,  in  a 
few  brief  lines,  the  miserable  end  of  a  poor 
fellow  who  had  fallen  into  a  vat  of  boiling 
oiL  This  set  him  a-thinking  over  the 
strange  circumstances  under  which  the 
"dread  summons,'1  as  Calvinistio  theo- 
logians phrase  it,  has  often  been  addressed 
to  his  felJow-men ;  and  with  the  assistance 
of  biographers  and  historians  he  has  here 
brought  together  a  number  of  examples 
which,  it  is  probable,  will  interest  the 
reader.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  alleged  causes  were  always  the  real 
causes.  In  this  respect  the  responsibility 
rests  with  our  authorities ;  and  it  is  as  well 
to  note  the  curious  tendency  of  biographers 
to  surround  the  death  of  their  heroes  with 
a  certain  amount  of  pomp  and  circum- 
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stance.  As  they  cannot  dismiss  them  in  a 
chariot  of  fire,  like  Enoch,  they  love  to 
send  them  oat  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
a  terrible  storm,  like  Oliver  Cromwell,  or 
with  a  broken  heart,  like  Amaury,  the 
famous  heretic  of  the  twelfth  century. 
They  represent  them  as  expiring  of  joy  or 
grief,  of  devotion  or  melancholy — anything 
rather  than  admit  that  they  died  of 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  or,  like  Count 
Cavour,  of  the  doctor.  Therefore,  the 
following  instances  must  be  taken,  as  we 
take  a  good  deal  besides  in  historical  and 
biographical  literature,  "on  trust.'9  But 
there  is  little  doubt,  we  suppose,  that  Sir 
John  Cheke,  the  famous  scholar,  "who 
taught  Cambridge  and  Prince  Edward 
Greek,"  died  of  remorse  at  having  been 
base  enough,  under  compulsion,  to  abjure  his 
religious  belief.  It  is  Iobs  certain  that  Lami, 
the  Benedictine  monk,  gave  up  the  ghost 
because  a  young  man  he  had  rescued 
from  heresy  unfortunately  relapsed  As 
Lami  was  seventy-five  years  old  at  his 
decease,  old  age  would  seem  a  sufficiently 
adequate  cause. 

Viglius,  a  German  jurisconsult,  men- 
tioned in  the.  "Biographic  Universelle," 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  through  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  Prince  whom  he  had 
loyally  served. 
a  There  was  an  Arabian  grammarian  of  the 
eighth  century,  named  Sibouyah,  who  took 
so  much  to  heart  the  decision  againBt  him 
of  the  great  Khalif,  Haroun-al-E&schid,  on 
a  nice  point  raised  in  controversy  with 
another  grammarian,  that  he  also  took  to 
his  bed,  and  refused  to  be  comforted 

A  like  susceptibility  is  ascribed  to  the 
Spanish  theologian,  Gregorio  de  Valentin, 
when  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth  accused 
him  of  having  falsified  a  passage  in  St. 
Augustine.  But  as  he  had  burned  the 
midnight  oil  for  many  years,  excessive 
study  may  be  held  to  have  hastened  his 
departure. 

One  can  more  readily  credit  the  state- 
ment  that  the  historian  Avigny  died  of 
vexation  at  the  changes  which  Lallemont 
had  made  in  his  works.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
a  sore  trial  to  a  writer  to  see  his  well-loved 
conceptions  mutilated  or  transformed  by 
editorial  irresponsibility.  Usually,  how- 
ever, this  sort  of  thing  is  practised  on  the 
dead,  not  the  living,  author ;  for,  as  dead 
men  tell  no  tales,  so  dead  authors  cannot 
turn  on  the  ruthless  barbarians  who  have 
cut  them  to  pieces. 

Elphinstone,  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
fell  "  sick  unto  death  "  on  hearing  the  dis- 


astrous tale  of  Flodden  Field.^  Nor  is  he 
the  only  patriot  whom  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country  have  hurried  into  a  premature 
grave. 

Falkland,  in  his  deep  despondency, 
sought  the  boon  of  death  at  Newbury 
Field.  Before  the  battle  he  told  one  of  his 
friends  that  "  he  was  weary  of  the  times, 
and  foresaw  much  misery  arising  to  his 
country,  and  did  believe  he  should  be  out 
of  it  one  night.11 

Everybody  knows  that  exquisite  passage 
in  Clarendon,  which  tells  of  his  chivalrous 
friend's  intense  longing  for  peace.  "Sit- 
ting among  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep 
silence  and  frequent  sighs,  he  would,  with 
a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word 
'  Peace,  peace,1  and  would  passionately 
profess  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war,  and 
the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation 
the  kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took 
his  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly 
break  his,  heart.'1  To  a  man  in  this  kind 
of  mood  a  musket  shot  was  welcome 
enough ;  but  one  could  wish  he  had  been 
of  tougher  temper. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Pitt  was  killed 
by  Austerlitz.  Lord  Macaulay  thought 
that  "an  abiding  cause  of  his  death— 
certainly  one  that  tended  to  shorten  his 
existence — was  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  his  old  friend  and  colleague, 
Lord  Melville."  The  same  authority 
vouches  for  the  injurious  effect  which  the 
news  of  Austria's  disaster  exercised  upon 
the  failing  health  of  the  great  statesman ; 
and  it  is  probably  true  that,  weakened  by 
hereditary  disease,  he  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  rally  under  so  fatal  a  blow  to 
his  projects.  So  when  we  read  of  the 
Italian  philosopher,  Rhodiginus,  succumb- 
ing to  his  sorrow  over  the  capture  of 
Francis  the  First,  at  Pa  via;  of  Inigo  Jones, 
unable  to  survive  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  First ;  of  the  physician  Fabricius,  pros- 
trated by  the  wars  of  Denmark  (in  1807), 
and  know  that  the  first  was  seventy-five, 
and  the  second  eighty-nine,  and  the  third 
upwards  of  seventy,  we  may  admit  that 
patriotic  sympathy  was  the  immediate 
cause,  while  holding  that  the  infirmities  of 
old  age  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

We  can  find  no  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  the  statement,  made  by  a  French 
writer,  that  Ireland,  the  Shakespearian 
forger,  died  in  an  excess  of  penitential  sus- 
ceptibility. A  good  many  Shakespearian 
commentators  might  profitably  have  imi- 
tated his  example — if  such  an  example  had 
been  given ;  but  the  critics  of  Shakespeare 
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seem,  as  a  rule,  to  be  like  unto  the  sinners 
described  in — we  believe — one  of  Watts'a 
hymns,  whose  foreheads  are  "  lined  with 
brass/1  and  their  "  hearts  made  of  steel." 
Who  ever  heard  of  any  one  of  them — not 
even  J.  P.  Collier — repenting  of  the  wrongs 
they  had  done  to  the  great  master  f 

Daprat,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  died— at 
the  age  of  seventy-two— because  the  canons 
of  his  chapter  would  fain  compel  him  to 
cot  off  his  beard;  Corelli,  the  musician, 
because  Scarlatti  told  him  he  was  not  play- 
ing in  the  right  key.  This  is  the  story  as 
related  by  Heir  Paul  David,  in  Sir  George 
Grove's  Dictionary.  "  Corelli  was  leading 
the  performance  of  a  composition  of  Scar- 
latti's, when,  in  a  passage  that  was  pro- 
bably not  well  written  for  the  violin,  he 
made  a  very  conspicuous  mistake,  while 
Petrillo,  the  Neapolitan  leader,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  passage  in  question, 
executed  it  correctly.  Then  came  a  piece 
in  the  key  of  0  minor.  Corelli,  already 
disconcerted,  led  it  off  in  C  major. 
1  Bicominciamo ! '  (Let  us  begin  again!) 
said  Scarlatti,  with  his  usual  politeness; 
and  poor  Corelli  started  once  more  in  the 
major ;  so  that  Scarlatti  was  at  last  obliged 
to  point  out  his  mistake.  Corelli  felt  this 
incident  as  a  great  humiliation,  and  left 
Naples  immediately.  Returning  to  Eome, 
he  found  that  a  new  violinist,  Valentini, 
had  won  the  admiration  of  the  public, 
and,  considering  himself  slighted  and  super- 
seded, took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  his 
health  began  to  fail." 

Valerius  Mazimus  assertB  that  Sophocles, 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  having  read  before 
the  judges  a  new  tragedy,  waited  with 
keen  impatience  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions; and  when  he  was*  awarded  the  prize 
by  a  single  vote,  was  so  overcome  with  joy 
that  he  soon  afterwards  expired.  Our 
playwrights  nowadays  are  not  quite  so 
sensitive ;  besides,  they  can  always  vent 
their  feelings — in  letters  to  the  papers. 

The  story  of  the  woman  in  white— not 
Wilkie  Oollins's — who  announces  the  death 
of  Princes  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg, 
is  well  known ;  but  the  following  anecdote 
in  connection  with  it  is  not,  we  think, 
quite  so  familiar.  Frederick  the  First,  one 
day,  was  lying  asleep  on  his  couch,  when 
his  wife,  Louisa  of  Mecklenburg,  who  had 
lost  her  reason,  escaped  from  her  keepers, 
made  her  way  to  his  apartment,  and, 
though  bleeding  from  a  wound  she  had 
received  in  contact  with  a  glass  door, 
threw  herself  with  violence  upon  him. 
The  King,  from  whom  her  malady  had  | 


been  concealed,  was  so  struck  by  her  ap- 
pearance— clothed  in  white  garments,  and 
covered  with  blood — that  he  supposed  her 
to  be  the  traditional  white  lady ;  and  the 
shock  brought  on  a  violent  fever,  of  which 
he  died,  six  weeks  afterwards. 

Of  remarkable  deaths,  deaths  through 
singular  accidents  or  misadventures,  the 
list  is  almost  endless.  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus,  was  slain  by  a  tile  hurled  at  him 
by  a  woman's  hand,  as  he  entered  a 
captured  town  in  triumph.  Anacreon,  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  choked 
by  a  grape-stone.  Fabricius,  it  is  true, 
doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  story ;  but 
Coelius  Calcagninus  alludes  to  it  in  his 
epitaph  on  the  wine-bibbing,  love-making 
poet: 

Those  lips,  then,  hallow'd  sage,  which  pour'd  along 
A  music  sweet  as  any  cygnet's  song, 
The  grape  hath  closed  for  ever 

(acinus  sub  Tartara  misit)  Oambyses, 
when  he  invaded  Egypt,  entered  one  of 
its  temples,  and,  to  show  his  contempt  for 
the  god,  struck  at  an  image  of  Apis,  and 
gashed  it,  in  the  thigh,  Some  time  after- 
wards, receiving  information  of  the  revolt 
of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  horse,  to  lead  his  army  at  once 
against  the  traitor;  the  sheath  of  his 
scimitar  dropped  off  as  he  mounted,  and 
the  naked  blade  wounded  his  thigh  ex- 
actly in  the  place  where  he  had  struck 
the  god  of  Egypt.  The  wound  mortified, 
and  the  King  survived  but  a  few  days. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  on  his  death-bed, 
wrote  a  poem,  "La  Cuisse  Rompue,"  in 
commemoration  of  the  wound  of  which 
he  was  dying.  As  he  rode  to  the  field 
of  Zutphen  he  lent  his  cuisses,  or  thigh- 
armour,  to  one  of  his  friends.  In  the 
charge  he  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball 
in  the  exposed  thigh,  and  died  of  the 
wound  a  few  days  afterwards. 

To  adapt  the  action  to  the  word  is  one 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  elocution ; 
yet  it  has  its  disadvantages.  Thogrul 
the  Third,  last  Sultan  of  the  Seljukian 
dynasty,  was  preparing  to  attack  the 
Sultan  of  Kharisma,  when  he  began  to 
recite  some  verses  of  Ferdusi :  "  With  a 
single  blow  from  my  mace,  I  opened  to 
my  troops  a  path  into  the  midst  of  my 
enemies ;  and  so  vehement  were  the  efforts 
of  my  arm  that,  without  quitting  the 
saddle-bow,  I  made  the  earth  revolve  like 
a  windmill."  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
Thogrul,  while  repeating  his  strophe,  dis- 
charged such  a  stroke  with  his  mace  on 
his  horse's  legs  that  the  animal  fell,  and 
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threw  him.     While  he  lay  stunned,  one  of 

the  enemy  rushed  upon  and  killed  him. 

In   like    manner,  Taillefer,   a    famous 

Norman  warrior,  rode  in  advance  of  Duke 

William's  line  on  the  field  of  Hastings — 

Singing  aloud  a  lusty  strain 

Of  Oliver  and  great  Charlemain— 

three  times  hurling  his  heavy  lance  in  the 
air,  and  three  times  deftly  catching  it — 
like  a  juggler  with  his  knives  and  balls — 
until  he  was  surrounded  by  the  foremost 
Englishmen,  and,  bravely  fighting,  fell. 

One  might  tell  M  sad  stories  of  the  death 
of  Kings."  Of  the  mysterious  arrow  from 
an  unseen  bow,  which  struck  William 
Rufus  lifeless  in  a  leafy  glade  of  the  New 
Forest;  of  the  cross-bow  shaft,  aimed  by 
Bertrand  de  Gurdun,  which  planted  its  iron 
barb  in  the  arm  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion ; 
of  the  shrieks  that  rang  through  Berkeley's 
roof, "  shrieks  of  an  agonising  King,"  when 
Edward  the  Second  was  foully  murdered. 
Bat  these  are  the  commonplaces  of  popular 


Less  familiar  are  the  circumstances  which 
attended  the  death  of  Henry  the  First, 
King  of  Jerusalem,  and  Charles  the  Eighth, 
King  of  France.  The  former  was  washing 
his  hands  before  dinner,  while  standing  near 
an  open  window,  on  the  topmost  story  of 
his  palace.  Some  traitor's  hand  suddenly 
pushed  him  forward.  He  fell  through  the 
window  and  was  killed.  His  attendant, 
who  was  holding  a  napkin  ready,  jumped 
out  immediately,  lest  he  should  incur  sus- 
picion as  his  murderer;  he  escaped  with 
a  broken  leg.  Charles  the  Eighth  was  at 
the  Ch&teau  d'Amboise,  in  April,  1498,  and, 
with  his  Qaeen,  Anne  of  Brittany,  went 
into  an  outer  gallery,  one  day,  to  watch 
the  tennis-players  in  the  castle  moat.  He 
stood  there  a  long  time,  chatting  to  his 
confessor  and  chamberlains,  and  he  had 
just  expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  never 
been  guilty  of  sins  mortal  or  venial,  when 
he  suddenly  fell  back  speechless.  A  com- 
mon mattress  was  hurriedly  brought,  and 
the  King  was  laid  upon  it  Three  times 
he  recovered  his  speech,  but  only  for  a 
very  brief  interval;  and  before  midnight 
he  was  dead. 

Leo  the  Fourth,  Emperor  of  the  East, 
had  a  great  passion  for  jewellery.  The 
Bjzantine  histories  relate  that  while  he  was 
attending  Divine  Service  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Sophia,  on  September  the  eighth,  780, 
his  gaze  was  arrested  by  the  lustre  of  the 
precious  atones  in  a  crown  which  the 
Emperor  Maurice  had  placed  above  the 
high  altar.     He  immediately  ordered  it  to 


be  taken  down,  placed  it  on  his  head,  and 
returned  to  his  palace,  feeling  every  inch 
an  Emperor.  But  its  enormous  weight 
wounded  his  forehead,  and  brought  up 
sores,  which,  rapidly  putrefying,  caused  his 
death  on  the  same  day.  A  just  punish- 
ment, say  the  historians,  for  his  act  of 
sacrilege. 

The  death  of  Leo  the  Fifth,  or  the 
Armenian,  is  thus  described  by  Gibbon. 
We  quote  his  words,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  improve  upon  them.  "On 
the  great  festivals  a  chosen  band  of  priests' 
and  chanters  was  admitted  into  the  palace 
by  a  private  gate  to  sing  matins  in  the 
chapel ;  and  Leo,  who  regulated  with  the 
same  strictness  the  discipline  of  the  choir 
and  of  the  camp,  was  seldom  absent  from 
their  early  devotions.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
habit,  but  with  swords  under  their  robes,  the 
conspirators  mingled  with  the  procession, 
lurked  in  the  angles  of  the  chapel,  and 
expected  as  the  signal  of  murder,  the 
intonation  of  the  firat  psalm  by  the 
Emperor  himself.  The  imperfect  light, 
and  the  uniformity  of  dress,  might  have 
favoured  his  escape  while  their  assault  was 
pointed  against  a  harmless  priest ;  but  they 
soon  discovered  their  mistake,  and  en- 
compassed on  all  sidf%the  Royal  victim. 
Without  a  weapon,  and"  without  a  friend, 
he  grasped  a  weighty  cross,  and  stood  at 
bay  against  the  hunters  of  his  life ;  but  as 
he  asked  for  mercy  :  'This  is  the  hour, 
not  of  mercy,  but  of  vengeance,'  was  the 
inexorable  reply.  The  stroke  of  a  well- 
aimed  sword  separated  from  his  body  the 
right  arm  and  the  cross,  and  Leo  the 
Armenian  was  slain  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar." 

Then  there  was  the  Emperor  Nicephorus, 
who  was  slain  within  a  fortress  which  he 
had  erected  in  his  palace  as  a  protection 
against  traitorous  attacks.  The  conspirators 
were  led  by  his  wife  to  the  imperial  chamber, 
where  the  Emperor  slept  on  a  bearskin 
spread  upon  the  floor.  He  was  awakened 
by  their  loud  intrusion,  and  thirty  daggers 
glittered  before  his  eyes.  But  the  history 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  reeks  with  the  blood 
of  Princes ;  and  it  would  simply  horrify  the 
reader  if  we  repeated  the  details  of  suc- 
cessive murders.  "Uneasy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown  1 "  In  past  timeB  it 
had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  its  place 
on  the  shoulders  to  which  it  belonged; 
and  the  annals  of  every  country  are  full  of 
the  violent  deaths  of  its  Sovereigns.  Even 
in  our  own  day  we  have  seen  something  of 
the  insecurity  that  besets  the  occupant  of 
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a  throne  in  the  fate  of  the  Mexican  Emperor 
Maximilian,  and  Alexander  the  Second  of 
Kussia. 

Kiogs,  however,  have  sometimes  died  in 
meaner  fashion ;  "  pallida  mors  "  assuming 
the  shape,  for  instance,  of  indigestion. 
Did  not  a  dish  of  lampreys  kill  Henry  the 
First  f  And  was  not  over-eating  fatal  to 
George  the  First  1  "  Pallid  death  pressing 
upon  him,"  as  Thackeray  says,  "  in  his  tra- 
velling chariot  on  the  Hanover  Road.  What 
postilion  can  outride  that  pale  horseman  ?  " 
Both  Frederick  the  Third,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  his  son,  Maximilian  the 
First,  died  through  excessive  indulgence  in 
melons;  Baldwin  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  died  of  leprosy;  Philip  the 
Third  of  Spain,  of  the  etiquette  which  left 
him  to  be  roasted  before  a  flaming  brazier, 
because  the  official  could  not  be  found 
whose  special  function  it  was  to  remove  it ; 
and  Stanislas  Leczinskf,  King  of  Poland, 
of  the  terrible  burns  he  received  through 
his  dressing-gown  accidentally  taking 
fire. 

With  two  or  three  instances  of  that 
most  melancholy  of  all  fates — being  buried 
alive,  I  shall  bring  to  a  close  my  illustra- 
tions of  a  gloomy  theme.  Zeno,  Emperor 
of  the  East,  was  subject  to  epileptic  attacks 
whenever  he  sinned  against  the  laws  of 
temperance.  On  the  night  of  April  twenty- 
ninth,  491,  having  drank  to  excess,  he  fell 
into  so  violent  a  syncope  that  his  chamber- 
lains supposed  him  to  be  dead,  and  having 
stripped  off  his  robes,  left  him  lying  on 
the  floor.  At  daybreak,  his  body  was 
wrapped  in  a  shroud,  and,  by  order  of 
the  EmpresB  Ariadne,  conveyed,  without 
funeral  pageantry,  to  the  imperial  mauso- 
leum, where  a  heavy  stone  was  laid  upon 
his  grave.  She  then  posted  sentinels  out- 
side, with  strict  injunctions  to  permit  no 
person  to  enter,  nor  were  they  themselves 
to  enter,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. Her  orders  were  obeyed;  and 
though  for  some  hours  their  ears  were  rent 
by  the  groans  and  cries  of  the  miserable 
Zeno,  who  had  recovered  from  his  stupor, 
the  soldiers  went  not  to  his  deliverance. 
On  the  tomb  being  opened,  some  days 
later,  it  appeared  that  in  his  agony  the 
poor  wretch,  with  ravenous  teeth,  had  torn 
the  flesh  from  his  arms. 

Paulus  Jovius,  and  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, assert  that,  when,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  "the  subtle  Doctor," 
Joannes  Scotus,  his  tomb  was  opened,  the 
persons  in  attendance  were  surprised  to 
see  that  the    corpse  was  displaced  and 


turned  round ;  whence  it  was  supposed 
that  the  unhappy  scholar  had  been  in- 
terred while  lying  helpless  in  a  trance,  or 
lethargy. 

Hamadomi,  an  Arabian  poet  of  the 
ninth  century,  surnamed  Badi-Alzeman, 
or  the  Wonder  of  his  Age,  was  seized 
with  apoplexy — in  1007 — assumed  to  be 
dead,  and  duly  buried.  HiB  cries,  when 
he  regained  consciousness,  were  overheard, 
and  he  was  promptly  rescued  from  his 
death-in-life ;  but  the  shock  he  had  under- 
gone proved  too  much  for  his  weakened 
vital  powers,  and  he  died  in  grim  reality 
a  few  days  afterwards. 


THE  STORY  OF  DORIS  CAIRHES. 

A   8ERIAL   6TORY. 

By  the  AutJior  oftiount  Paolo's  Ring"  "All  Hallow's 
£ve"  etc.,  etc. 

« 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  Paul,  is  this  news  I  hear  about  you 
truer 

It  was  Lady  Cecil  who  spoke,  and  she 
asked  the  question  with  a  shade  more  of 
amusement  and  interest  than  usual  in  her 
languid  voice.  There  had  been  a  dinner- 
party at  the  Hall  that  evening — one  of  the 
formal,  stately  dinner-parties  in  which  Sir 
John's  soul  delighted,  and  which  Lady 
Cecil  loathed  with  all  her  heart  The 
guests  were,  for  the  most  part,  country 
squires  and  their  commonplace  dowdy 
wives,  who  were  content  to  vegetate 
eleven  months  out  of  the  year  in  their 
ancestral  halls,  and  spend  the  remaining 
month  at  Brighton  or  Scarborough  ;  from 
both  of  which  gay  resorts  they  returned 
with  the  comfortable  sense  of  having  done 
their  duty  to  society,  and  with  a  more 
profound  appreciation  of  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  their  homes,  and  their  own 
superiority  to  the  giddy  votaries  of  pleasure 
than  ever. 

For  these,  and  such  as  these,  Lady  Cecil 
had  the  most  profound  contempt.  The 
mere  sight  of  their  dowdy,  ill-made  dresses 
gave  her  the  horrors ;  and  their  conversa- 
tion, which  she  declared  never  rose  above 
the  misdeeds  of  their  servants  and  the  ail- 
ments of  their  children,  bored  her  beyond 
endurance.  She  was  not  always  so  careful 
as  perfect  good  breeding  required  to  con- 
ceal this,  and  the  honest  country  ladies 
felt  that  they  bored  and  wearied  her,  and 
that  she  looked  down  upon  them,  and 
were,  in  consequence,  a  little  afraid,  and 
yet  half-contemptuous  of  her. 
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This  particular  dinner-party  had  been 
even  more  wearisome  than  usual,  Lady 
Cecil  thought,  as  she  sat  in  her  low  chair 
during  the  dreadful  hour  which  intervened 
between  the  close  of  dinner  and  the  gentle- 
men's return  to  the  drawing-roorn,  and 
played  with  her  fan,  and  made  a  languid 
attempt  at  conversation  with  her  guests, 
who  she  was  perfectly  aware  were  criti- 
cising her  exquisite  toilette,  and  making 
mental  calculations  respecting  its  cost. 
Really,  these  women  were  too  trying,  she 
thought.  And  she  mentally  resolved  that, 
no  matter  what  Sir  John  might  say,  or 
how  angry  he  might  be,  a  second  dinner- 
party which  he  had  already  proposed  to 
give  daring  the  following  month,  should 
not  take  place.  There  was  a  limit,  even 
to  her  endurance,  my  lady  told  herself. 

The  long  evening  was  over  at  last  One 
by  one  the  carriages  had  driven  away  from 
the  door;  Sir  John  had  retired  into  his 
study  to  smoke  his  pipe,  and  to  meditate 
gleefully  over  the  successful  entertainment; 
and  now  my  lady  was  standing  on  the 
terrace  alone.  One  beautiful  bare  arm 
rested  on  the  balustrade;  the  moonlight 
fell  on  it,  and  on  her  dress  of  shimmering 
satin  and  lace,  and  on  her  golden  head, 
and  gave  an  almost  ethereal  beauty  to  her 
fair  face. 

Paul  felt  his  heart  beat  a  little  quicker 
as  he  came  slowly  across  the  terrace  and 
joined  her,  and  she  turned  and  gave  him 
one  of  those  slow  smiles  of  welcome  which 
had  been  bo  precious  to  him  once  in  the 
old  days.  Oh,  those  old  days !  How  far 
off  they  seemed  to  him  now.  Her  greeting 
startled  him  a  little.  He  elevated  his 
brows). 

"Nay;  how  can  I  answer  till  I  know 
what  the  news  is  1 "  he  said,  lightly. 

«  Only  this." 

There  was  a  little  mockery  in  Lady 
Cecil's  smile  as  she  looked  up  at  him. 

"  They  say  that  you — you  of  all  people 
—have,  turned  philanthropist.  That  you 
have  unearthed  a  genius  in  our  quiet 
village,  and  with  an  innocent  enthusiasm 
which  I  did  not  give  you  the  credit  of  pos- 
sessing, have  adopted,  and  are  going  to 
train  and  educate  him.     Is  it  true  ¥ " 

"  Partly  so.  The  boy  is  the  son  of  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  Laurence  Ainslie," 
Paul  answered*  carelessly.  "My  friend 
was  an  artist ;  but  he  died  young ;  and  his 
son — the  boy  you  speak  of — has  inherited, 
only  in  a  much  greater  degree,  his  father's 
talents.  He  is  a  genius.  Oh,  you  may 
laugh  if  you  like ;  but  a  greater  and  moie 


competent  judge  than  I  profess  to  be  has 
pronounced  him  so.     I  sent  some  of  his 

drawings  to the  great  art  critic,  you 

know,  and  he  is  delighted  with  them,  and 
prophesies  a  great  future  for  the  boy,  if  he 
has  opportunities  of  study.  So,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  my  old  friend,  and  partly 
because  I  have  more  money  than  I  know 
what  to  do  with,  and,  not  having,  like 
some  men,  any  inclination  to  fool  it  away 
over  theatres  and  race-horses,  I  am  going 
to  try  a  new  method  of  getting  rid  of  it, 
and  give  the  boy  a  chance." 

11  It  will  be  only  money  wasted." 

Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Very  possibly." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Lady  Cecil 
leant  against  the  balustrade;  the  moon- 
light fell  on  her  fair  face,  and  showed — 
only  Paul  was  too  preoccupied  or  too  care- 
less to  notice  it — that  it  wore  a  dark, 
troubled  look ;  that  the  perfect  lips  were 
set  closely  together,  as  if  in  mental  pain ; 
that  the  blue  eyes  had  lost  their  ordinary 
cold  expression,  and  were  dark  and  sad. 
She  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  only 
leant  on  the  balustrade  and  played  with  a 
broad  band  of  gold  Bet  with  diamonds  and 
opals,  which  she  wore  on  her  left  arm. 

"  Do  you  know,  Paul,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  that  there  are  people  who  attribute  your 
kindness  to  Laurence  Ainslie  to  another 
motive  than  pure  philanthropy,  or  love  of 
art,  or  even  of  affection  for  a  dead  friend  f 
It  was  a  pity  you  did  not  accompany  me  to 
Lady  Hill's  At  Home,  yesterday  afternoon, 
for  I  can  assure  you,  you  and  your  affairs 
formed  the  principal  topic  of  our  conver- 
sation." 

"Bather,  you  should  feel  grateful  that  I 
was  not  there/'  Paul  answered.  "  I  notice 
that  conversation  is  often  apt  to  languish 
at  these  At  Homes.  You  ought  to  feel 
thankful  that  I  supplied  you  with  a  topic, 
no  matter  how  unworthy." 

His  brown  face  had  flushed  a  little,  but 
he  spoke  very  composedly ;  and  he  struck 
a  match  and  lighted  his  pipe  as  he  said  the 
words. 

"  Though  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  interest  I  or  my  affairs  could  be  to 
any  one  there,"  he  added. 

Lady  Cecil  laughed  softly. 

"  My  dear  Paul  1  In  the  first  place,  you 
are  a  stranger.  No  one  knows  anything 
about  you,  except  that  you  are  my  friend." 
Her  voice  softened  as  she  said  the  last 
word.  "And  to  the  good  people  here, 
who  know  considerably  more  of  their 
neighbours'  affairs  than  the  said  neighbours 
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do  themselves,  a  stranger  is  a  perfect  god- 
send. Then,  apart  from  that,  more  than 
one  action  of  yours  has  given  occasion  for 
gossip.  Why,  do  yon  imagine  " — and  now 
the  restless  fingers  paused,  and  she  turned 
and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face ;  the 
softness  had  vanished  from  her  blue  eyes ; 
there  was  a  steely  glitter  there  instead; 
and  her  voice,  too,  sounded  cold  and  hard 
— "that  your  frequent  visits  to  the  Red 
House,  your  long  t6te-a-t6to  interviews  with 
Doris  Cairnes  have  passed  unnoticed  f " 

Again  Paul  started  and  coloured.  It 
was  quite  true  that  during  the  last  fort- 
night he  had  spent  many  pleasant  hours 
in  the  old  garden,  sometimes  alone  with 
Doris,  as  often  with  Laurence  Ainslie  as 
well.  There  was  to  him  a  singular  charm 
about  the  garden  and  its  fair,  young 
mistress,  a  charm  which  he  could  not 
define,  but  which  strengthened  with  each 
visit  He  told  himself  that  it  was  purely  a 
philanthropical  interest  in  the  enthusiastic 
boy-artist  and  his  faithful  admirer  that  took 
him  there;  that  it  was  pleasant  to  one 
like  himself,  who  was  verging  on  middle 
age,  and  had  outlived  all  the  stormy 
emotions  and  passions  of  youth,  to  meet' 
with  this  boy  and  girl  to  whom  life  was 
full  of  delightful  possibilities,  to  whom 
failure  in  anything  on  which  they  had  set 
their  hearts  seemed  a  thing  impossible. 
It  made  him  feel  young  again  to  listen  to 
their  eager  talk,  he  told  himself,  half 
sadly,  half  cynically,  for  it  recalled  days 
long  past  now,  when  he,  too,  had  been  as 
young,  and  ardent,  and  hopeful  as  they 
were  now  i  He  told  himself  this,  and  tried 
to  believe  it ;  but  yet  he  was  faintly  con- 
scious that  lately  it  had  been  somewhat  of 
a  disappointment  to  him  if,  when  he 
reached  the  door  which  led  into  the  garden 
— where  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  evening 
he  was  pretty  sure  of  finding  Doris  sitting 
with  her  sewing  under  the  apple-tree — 
on  opening  it,  he  saw  not  only  Doris,  but 
Laurence  also  under  the  tree. 

There  had  been  a  few  evenings  lately 
when  Laurence  failed  to  appear;  he  was 
busy  now  in  making  preparations  for  his 
departure,  and  saying  good-bye  to  his 
friends ;  and  Paul  and  Doris  had  spent  a 
few  quiet,  happy  hours  together  t6tea-t6te, 
hours  to  which  Paul  looked  back  with  a 
strange  pleasure,  but  which  he  had  no  idea 
Lady  Cecil  had  ever  heard  of!  It  was 
something  of  a  shock  now  to  him  to  find 
that  they  had  been  noticed  and  commented 
upon ;  and  he  coloured  a  little  angrily  as 
he  answered : 


"The  interviews  to  which  you  allude 
have  rarely  been  t6tea-t6te,  Lady  Cecil ;  as 
a  rule,  young  Ainslie  has  been  present  at 
them.  But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  I 
quite  fail  to  see  what  cause  for  gossip  they 
afford.  Surely  between  a  man  of  my  age 
and  a  child  of  Doris's,  friendship  may  be 
permissible.  Why,"  and  he  laughed,  "I 
was  forty-two  last  June,  and  she  cannot  be 
more  than  sixteen  at  most" 

"Seventeen,  Paul  And  a  girl  is  a 
woman,  not  a  child,  at  seventeen,"  Lady 
Cecil  replied,  quickly.  "Well,  reason  or 
none,  you  have  set  gossiping  tongues 
wagging  about  you.  Ton  see,  the  girl's 
position  is  a  most  peculiar  one.  She  is  a 
lady  by  birth,  yet  has  had  the  education 
and  training  of  a  village  girl  She  has 
never  mixed  in  any  society,  has  had  no 
companion  or  protector  but  old  Miss 
Mordaunt,  who,  if  she  is  not  quite  mad,  is 
next  door  to  it !  I  dare  say  you  are  the 
first  gentleman  Doris  has  ever  known, 
and  you  can  be  very  fascinating,  Paul— ah, 
who  should  know  that  better  than  II" 

She  laughed,  but  the  laugh  was  very 
sad ;  and  again  her  blue  eyes  softened  as 
she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  looked  up 
at  him.  Paul  felt  touched  by  the  un- 
wonted display  of  emotion,  He  bent  and 
kissed  the  white  hand. 

"  Ton  always  thought  too  much  of  me, 
Cecil,"  he  said,  softly,  for  the  first  time 
since  her  marriage  omitting  the  formal 
prefix  to  her  name, "  far  too  much.* 

"  Ah  no ;  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  thought 
a  little  more,  that  I  had  been  bold  enough 
to  defy  Fate,  or  patient  enough  to 
wait " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  and  she 
took  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  clasped 
it  over  the  other  again  as  it  lay  on  the 
balustrade.  Paul  puffed  moodily  at  his 
pipe,  and  bent  his  brows  impatiently. 
What  was  the  use  of  raking  up  that  old, 
half-forgotten  tale,  he  wondered  f  Women 
were  so  fond  of  that  kind  of  thing.  The 
love  once  so  passionate,  had  been  dead  and 
buried  long  ago,  and  the  grass  had  grown 
over  its  grave,  and  hidden  it  for  ever  from 
sight  What  object  could  be  served  by 
opening  the  grave,  and  exposing  the  dead  in 
all  its  hideous  loathsomeness  to  sigh,t  again  1 
His  voice  was  rather  hard  as  he  answered  : 

"  It  was  your  own  choice ;  you  set  wealth 
above  love;  you  fancied  that  the  riches 
you  co  feted  would  bring  you  greater 
happiness  than  the  devotion  which  I  offered 
to  you  then ;  which,  if  you  had  accepted 
it,  would  have  been  life-long.    You  made 
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your  own  choice ;  if  the  result  is  not  quite 
so  successful  as  you  expected,  you  have 
only  yourself  to  blame." 

"I  know  that;   but  do  you  think  the 
knowledge  makes  my  burden  any  easier  to 
bear  t "  Lady  Cecil  cried.     "  Oh,  there  are 
moments  when  I  have  loathed  the  riches 
for  which  I  sold  myself,  when  I  would 
have  welcomed  poverty  if  only  freedom 
came  with  it,"  she  cried,  and  her  bine  eyes 
flashed,  and  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her 
beauty,    intensified    by    strong    emotion, 
grew  so  dazzling  that  Paul  stared  at  her  in 
mingled  admiration   and  surprise.      But 
her  passion,   somewhat    to   his    surprise, 
awoke  no  corresponding  passion  in    his 
mind.    He  was  amazed  to  find  how  cold 
and  self-possessed  he  was !    How  utterly 
a  thing  of  the  past  his  love  for  her  had 
grown!     He  frowned,  half  turned  from 
her,  and  looked  towards  the  house.    The 
study  windows  were  open,  for  the  night 
was  sultry ;  the  blinds  were  undrawn,  and 
in  the  distance  Paul  could  distinctly  see 
Sir  John's  burly  form  lying  back  in  his 
great  chair  fast  asleep.    A  profound  com- 
passion and  kindness  for  him  filled  Paul's 
heart  at  that  moment,  which  even  my  lady's 
beauty  was  powerless  to  change  into  any 
warmer  feeling.      His  voice  was  so  cold 
I  when    at  last,    after   a   long  pause,    he 
answered  her,  that  she  started  and  shivered, 
and  drew  a  little  apart  from  him. 

"  Now,  indeed,  you  are  talking  foolishly/1 

he  said.     "  Why  you,  of  all  women,  should 

be  the  last  to  gird  at  fate.    It  has  given 

yon  all  the  good  things  necessary  to  a 

woman's  happiness  I    Tou  have  riches,  a 

beautiful  house,  a  husband  who  idolises 

you,  the  dearest  little  child  in  the.  world  1 

What  more  can  you  want  1    There  might 

be  some  excuse  if  I  grumbled— I,  a  lonely 

man,   who  have  no  one  to  care  for  me, 

neither  wife  nor  child ! " 

"You  have  your  freedom,  at  all  events." 

" Ah,   freedom!     We  do  not  count  it 

such  an  incalculable  blessing  as  you  women 

seem  to  imagine,"  Paul  said,  lightly,  "  else 

we  should  not  be  so  ready  to  relinquish  it 

at  the  glance  of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  or 

a  wave  of  a  white  hand." 

**  Tou  mean  to  keep  yours,  Paul  I " 

"  Till  I  am  tired  of  it    Yes." 

"Or  till  you  meet  some  woman    for 

whose  sake  you  will  be  willing  to  resign 

it!      Have  you  met  her  already,  PaulY 

They  say  that  one  reason  why  you  are  so 

eager  to  send  young  Ainslie  to  London  is 

rid  yourself  of  a  rival ! " 

Lady  Cecil's  voice  had  grown  very  hard 


and  cold ;  the  steely  glitter  came  into  her 
eyes  again  as  she  looked  full  at  Paul,  and 
saw  the  dusky  red  that  came  at  her  words 
into  his  cheeks,  and  the  angry  light  that 
flashed  into  his  eyea  He  turned  round 
upon  her  almost  savagely : 

"  Who  says  so  I "  he  demanded,  sternly. 
"  It  is  a  foul  lie,  whoever  said  it"  And 
then  he  laughed  :  "  It  is  not  worth  being 
angry  about,"  he  added. 

"Certainly  not  I  said  it  was  absurd — 
perfectly  absurd — to  think  that  you,  of  all 
people,  could  be  attracted  merely  by  a 
country  girl's  pretty  face,"  Lady  Cecil 
answered  coldly.  "  Your  taste  is  much 
too  fastidious.  It  would  require  some- 
thing more  than  Doris  Cairnes  possesses 
to  satisfy  it" 

But  Paul,  oddly  enough,  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  echo  the  sentiment  He 
laughed ;  but  his  eyes  grew  very  soft,  and 
absent,  and  dreamy,  and  like  the  eyes  of 
one  who  sees  in  fancy  some  pleasant  vision, 
as  he  answered : 

"  I  don't  know  about  that  Doris  Cairnes 
would  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  taste  for 
that  matter.  She  is  just  the  most  perfect 
little  lady  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  meet  I 
can't  say  more  than  that,  can  I !  That  in- 
cludes everything ;  includes  every  womanly 
gift  and  grace." 

Some  inflexion  in  his  voice,  or,  perhaps, 
the  softened  expression  in  his  eyes  set 
Lady  Cecil's  heart  aching  with  a  strange, 
fierce  pain.  He  had  been  hers  so  long; 
he  had  never  cared  for  any  one  but  her. 
Had  he  not  told  her  so,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  on  one  sweet  May  evening  as  they 
rode  in  the  Park  together,  soon  after  his 
return  home.  She  had  questioned  him 
respecting  his  plans  for  the  future,  and  had 
hinted  that  probably  marriage  was  in- 
cluded in  them;  and  he  had  turned  and 
looked  at  her.  Oh,  how  the  memory  of 
that  look  came  back  to  her  now,  to  sting 
her  with  a  yet  keener  pain  !  "  Don't  you 
know  that  you  have  made  that  impossible 
for  me ! "  he  had  said,  "  No  one  else  has 
taken  your  place." 

No  one  till  now.  Oh,  it  was  unbearable 
to  think  that  she  should,  after  all,  be  sup- 
planted by  a  little  village  girl — a  child 
who  had  only  innocence  and  sweetness, 
not  even  beauty,  to  recommend  her :  that 
Bhe  had  lost  him  altogether  !  She  turned 
her  eyes  full  upon  him.  They  were  blazing 
now  with  passion,  and  they  seemed  as  if 
they  would  read  him  through  and  through, 
and  penetrate  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  his  heart 
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"  So  it  is  true  after  all,  and  rumour  does 
not  lie  for  once/'  she  said,  in  a  fierce,  quick 
voice,  so  different  to  her  usual  languid, 
sweet  accents,  that  for  an  instant  Paul 
doubted  whether  it  was  really  Lady  Cecil's 
voice  that  spoke  to  him ;  "and  you  have 
learnt  to  love  again  1  Well,  it  is  only  what 
I  expected.  I  was  not  fool  enough  to 
believe  in  any  man's  constancy ;  but  of  a 
truth  I  would  have  preferred  to  be  sup- 
planted by  a  more  worthy  rival !  It  speaks 
little  for  me  that  such  a  baby-faced  chit 
should  have  won  you  from  me  ! " 

The  disdain  and  contempt  in  her  voice, 
the  passionate  contempt  in  the  glance 
which  she  flung  at  him,  first  irritated  and 
then  filled  Paul  with  an  odd  pleasure.  The 
words  were  like  a  revelation  to  him.  Till 
now  he  had  been  almost  ignorant  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  affection  he  felt  for 
Doris;  had  never  asked  himself  any  ex- 
planation of  the  intense  pleasure  which  the 
mere  fact  of  being  in  her  presence  brought 
to  him — a  quiet,  tranquil  pleasure,  quite 
different  to  the  old  mad  delight  of  his  first 
love  dream.  That  was  all  passion,  and 
fever,  and  unrest ;  this,  calm,  and  peace, 
and  tranquil  pleasure.  He  had  told  him- 
self so  often  that  love  was  dead  for  him, 
that  it  and  youth  had  died  together,  and 
that  for  neither  was  a  resurrection  day  pos- 
sible. Bat  now,  at  Lady  Cecil's  mocking 
words,  a  veil  seemed  suddenly  to  be  torn 
from  his  heart,  and  he  knew  that  not  only 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  love  again,  but 
that  love  had  already  come  to  him. 

Lady  Cecil  could  not  quite  understand 
the  look  wjiich  came  into  his  eyes  as,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  he  answered  her  briefly  : 

"  There  can  be  no  talk  of  love  between 
you  and  me  now,  Lady  Cecil.  Your  hus- 
band is  my  friend,  and  you  also.  Is  it  not 
so  ?  Come,  why  should  we  quarrel  ? "  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  her  with  a  frank 
smile.  "  We  were  lovers  once,  it  is  true, 
and  you  treated  me  none  too  well ;  but  I 
bear  you  no  grudge.  Let  us  be  friends 
still.  And  if  sometime,"  he  laughed,  but 
his  voice  grew  deeper  and  sweeter,  and  his 
eyes  brightened  under  their  thick  brows, 
"  I  do  get  tired  of  a  lonely  life  and  persuade 
some  nice  girl  to  take  compassion  on  me — 
well,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  the  last  to 
grudge  me  a  little  of  the  happiness  which 
I  once  thought  you  had  made  impossible 
to  me  for  ever." 

Lady  Cecil  hesitated,  and  looked  at 
him  doubtfully.    Ttoe  words  had  awakened 


softened  echoes  in  her  heart,  and  already 
she  felt  half  ashamed  of  her  wild  words, 
and  longed  to  recall  them.  So  she  ac- 
cepted the  flag  of.  truce  which  he  held  out, 
though  she  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
her  suspicions  were  not  correct..  Yet, 
after  all,  what  had  she  to  fear  from  a  child 
like  Doris  1  A  mere  child,  whose  pretty 
hair  and  eyes  might  attract  a  passing 
glance  of  admiration ;  but  who  was  quite 
powerless  to  win  the  love  of  a  fastidious 
man  like  Paul  Beaumont.'  No,  it  was 
clearly  absurd  to  think  of  her  in  the  light 
of  a  rival !  Rumour,  as  usual,  had  lied. 
So  she  smiled  graciously,  and,  feeling  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  emotion  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  show,  laid  her  fingers 
lightly  on  Paul's  hand. 

"  I  should  be  the  last  one  in  the  world 
to  grudge  you  any  happiness,  Paul,  whether 
it  came  through  me  or  some  other  person  1 
I  was  angry,  I  confess,  for  a  moment,  that 
you,  of  all  persons,  should  have  given 
occasion  for  idle  gossip,  and  that  in  con- 
nection with  a  girl  like  Doris  Cairnes ;  but 
I  ought  to  have  known  you  better.  Now, 
I  am  going  in.     The  air  is  a  little  chilly." 

She  gave  him  a  gracious  smile  and  bow, 
and,   crossing    the    terrace,    entered    the 
house,  leaving  Paul  still  standing  by  the 
balustrade.     He  was  in  no  hurry  to  follow 
her  example;   the  night   was  calm  and 
beautiful,  the  wind  soft  and  balmy ;  in  the 
moonlight  he  could  see  the  chimneys  of 
the  Bed  House  peeping  among  the  trees. 
A  sudden  thought  struck  him.     He  leaped 
lightly  over  the  balustrade  and   walked 
quickly  across   the  park,  till   he  reached 
a  more  open  spot,  from  which  the  pretty 
old    house  was   distinctly  visible.      The 
moonlight  shone  on  the  windows  and  on 
the  wealth  of  creepers — ivy,  and  clematis, 
and   climbing  roses — which  flang   them- 
selves round  every  door  and  window,  and 
wondered  in  which  room  Doris  was  fast 
asleep. 

"  Heaven  bless  her,  my  poor  little  love," 
he  said  to  himself.  (>  She  has  a  hard  life 
now ;  oh,  how  I  will  alter  it  all  for  her, 
by-and-by,  if  I  can  win  her  love ! " 

There  was  not  much  doubt  in  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  or  else  his  face,  and  the 
triumphant  smile  which  curled  his  lip* 
belied  him.  What  girl  would  not  be  glad 
to  escape  from  the  drudgery  of  a  life  such 
as  Doris  led,  would  not  willingly  welcome 
love  and  happiness,  and  the  perfect  life 
which  they  would  bring  3 
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CHAPTER  XXV.      WHO  IS  JOHN  PELLEW  % 

This  Sunday  evening  at  Bushbrook  was 
in  especially  cheerful  one.  Mrs.  Kestell 
wis  enjoying  the  novelty  of  having  an  at- 
tentive son.  Elva  was  sitting  near  her 
father,  glad  to  see  him  smile  at  the 
attacks  made  upon  her  by  George  Guthrie; 
and  this  excellent  bachelor  was  amusing 
himself  by  watching  the  little  attempts  at 
private  talk  in  which  Hoel  and  Elva  in- 
dulged. There  was  a  combined  hunt  for 
some  musie,  and  the  search  for  a  book 
Mr.  Kestell  asked  for ;  and  ail  these  little 
scenes — the  sign  of  happiness  in  lovers — 
were,  of  course,  so  much  ammunition  for 
his  small  shots. 

"  Now,  Fenner,  you  must  agree  that  a 
railway  accident  is  a  most  convenient 
pleader  for  a  lover,"  said  George  Guthrie, 
after  dinner,  as  they  sat  round  the  fire. 
"  If  I  had  happened  to  be  in  your  place  on 
that  eventful  Saturday,  I  have  not  the 
imallest  doubt  that  the  fair  Elva  would 
have  turned  her  affectionate  heart  towards 
me.  Have  we  not  teased  each  other,  which 
is  equivalent  to  love,  from  our  earliest 
infancy  t " 

"  Tour  infancy  ! "  said  Elva  laughing, 
"I  don't  remember  it " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  still  in  infancy. 
My  cousin,  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison,  says  I  am 
still  a  child ;  and  this  I  consider  is  a  com- 
pliment delicately  veiled  in  metaphor.  Does 
it  not  mean  the  most  bewitching  simpli- 
city !  Do  not  all  mammas  treat  me  in  the 
most  confiding,  touching  manner;  would 


they  not  trust  me  with  their  choicest  buds 
and  their  tenderest  blossoms ! " 

"Well,  certainly,  you  are  very  safe, 
George,"  said  Mrs.  Kestell,  smiling ;  "  be- 
cause every  one  knows  you  are  a  confirmed 
bachelor.  Mrs.  Pigot  said  so  only  the 
other  day.  It  is  so  convenient  to  have 
unattached  men  at  hand." 

"  Yes;  there  it  is  again,  A  confirmed 
bachelor  1  I  have  heard  that  phrase  a 
hundred  thousand  times ;  and  yet  I  feel  in 

my  manly  bosom  the How  shall  I 

put  it,  Fenner  t " 

"Put  it  delicately,  please,"  said  Hoel, 
"  in  tbe  presence  of  these  lovers." 

"Truthfully,  I  should  say,"  added  Mr. 
Kestell,  "to  the  best  of  my  belief,  George, 
you  have  never  been  in  love ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  I  have  never  heard  you  even  ac- 
cused of  such  a  crime ! " 

"Now,  quiet  Amice,  you  are  the 
youngest  in  this  room.  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  let  us  hear  truth.  Have  I,  or  have 
I  not,  shown  the  signs  of  a  long-standing 
malady  called  love  !  " 

Amice's  blue  eyes  looked  gravely  into 
his  face,  and  every  one,  except  her  father, 
laughed  at  her  earnestness. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  did  once  love  some 
one,  or  you  could  not  pretend  to  be  so 
heart-whole." 

"Unrighteous  judge!"  cried  George, 
laughing,  and  only  Amice  noted  that  the 
faintest  shade  of  colour  rose  to  his  cheeks. 
"Hear  her,  ye  witnesses  1  Now  Elva, 
what  say  you*" 

"That  you  certainly  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  had  much  better  let  the  sub- 
ject alone." 

"Then  you  won't  hear  the  'Poem  of  a 
Bachelor,'  which  I  wrote  out  during  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning!  Think  of 
this  sleepless    activity,  Fenner,  and  envy 
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the  Pellews.  Still,  they  are  a  large  and 
scattered  family.  I  know  nothing  of  them 
now." 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  of  relationship," 
said  Hoel,  "  and  that  is  alL  I  must  own 
to  a  certain  idleness  in  keeping  up  with 
mere  connections.  My  uncle  is  a  great 
antiquarian  in  respect  of  families,  and 
could,  I  am  sure,  go  through  all  of  them; 
but  he  kindly  spares  me,  knowing  my 
supreme  indifference  to  such  genealogies." 
"Indeed, Hoel," said  Mrs.  Eestell,  "you 
are  quite  wrong.  Cousins  are  very  useful 
people,  you  owe  them  nothing,  and  want 
nothing  from  them,  and  yet,  as  the 
French  say,  'On  a  souvent  besoin  d'un 
plus  petit  que  soi.'  What  do  the  Pellews 
consist  of  now  I  Do  you  know,  Josiah  I  " 
"  It  was  a  John  Pellew  who  bought  that 
land/'  thought  Amice,  putting  the  music 
on  the  stand;  she  would  not,  however, 
hare  dared  to  say  this  aloud.  "Papa  said 
he  had  business  transactions  with  him. 
Then,  perhaps  it  was  merely  that  he 
bought  Westacre  Lands  from  him.  There 
can  be  nothing  strange  in  that.  Oh,  it  is 
my  horrible,  wicked  fancy ! " 
She  shivered  a  little,  and  said  to  Elva : 
11 1  don't  feel  inclined  to  sing;  Elva,  to- 
night. Besides,  sacred  music  may  not  be 
to  Mr.  Fencer's  taste." 

"  Why  don't  you  call  him  Hoel,  dear  I 
He  won't  like  your  being  so  formal.  But 
you  must  sing.  George,  come  and  take  a 
part  in  this  trio,  and  leave  county  families 
alone.  Mamma  and  Hoel  can  discuss  them 
afterwards." 

George  Guthrie  rose  and  came  to  the 
piano.  He  was  quite  serious  for  him,  as 
he  took  up  a  sheet  of  music  and  bent  a 
little  towards  Elva. 

"  Tour  father  looks  very  unwell  to-night, 
Elva.  That  Doctor  Pink  has  not  done  him 
much  good,  has  he  t    Like  the  rest  of  his 

profession,  I  expect  he  is  quite " 

"Indeed,  you  are  mistaken.  Doctor 
Pink  has  almost  cured  papa  of  that  sudden 
dizziness  he  had  last  week.  It  was  the 
accident  that  upset  him  again  a  little." 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  know  best ;  but  just 
this  moment  I  noticed  an  expression  of 
pain  come  over  his  face.  Perhaps  he  is 
tired  with  our  nonsense.  Let's  sing.  Gome, 
fairest  nymph,  resume  thy  reign — or  thy 
piano.  What  shall  we  sing  t  And  pray, 
Amice,  look  more  cheerful  How  can  you 
expect  to  find  a  lover  if  you  look  so  like  a 
ghost  9    Well,  here  I  am, 

Gaily  the  troubadour  touched  his n 

Elva  came  down  with  a  strong,  powerful 


chord  upon  the  piano,  and  soon  the  three, 
who  had  often  sung  together,  began  a 
sacred  trio. 

When  the  singing  ended,  Hoel  could 
not  help  taking  more  notice  of  Amice. 
Certainly  he  had  not  heard  such  a  voice 
before  in  a  private  drawing-room.  The 
full,  deep,  rich  contralto  was  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  untrained  voices ;  but 
the  sadness  and  pathos  were  almost  too 
pathetic.  "I  prefer  my  Elva's  voice,"  he 
thought  to  himself,  though  he  recognised 
the  greater  merits  of  her  sister's  singing. 

Mr.  Kestell  now  asked  his  wife  if 
she  were  tired;  and,  as  usual  when  she 
was  downstairs,  he  gave  her  his  arm 
in  the  courtly,  lover-like  manner  which 
struck  Hoel,  whose  politeness  was  entirely 
different  from  the  courtliness  of  the  last 
generation.  But  in  Mr.  KestelPs  manner 
to  his  wife  there  was  even  more  than  that 
fascinating,  courteous  attention  of  our 
grandfathers.  There  was  the  tenderness 
of  a  grown-up  person  to  a  child. 

Hoel  noted  it  with  appreciation. 

"I  must  go,"  said  George,  when  Mr. 
Eestell  returned.  "I  won't  ask  the 
maimed  to  accompany  me.  Suppose, 
Fenner,  you  slipped  coming  home  over  the 
bridge,  and  to-morrow  morning  you  were 
found  drowned  in  the  Pool,  what  would 
the  world  say  of  me  9  How  suspicion  would 
cling  to  me  in  spite  of  innocence,  and 
Elva  would  pursue  me  to  the  death." 

"Your  conscience  would  not  be  very 
tender,"  said  Elva;  "but  you  may  also 
suppose  we  should  have  a  search-party 
before  morning." 

"  Gome,  Guthrie,  I  will  walk  with  you 
to  the  bridge,"  said  Mr.  KestelL 

He  moved  a  few  steps  towards  the  door, 
and  a  curious  and  quite  unmistakeable 
pallor  overspread  his  features.  Elva 
hurried  up  to  him. 

"  Papa,  what  is  the  matter  t " 

Mr.  Kestell  seized  hold  of  the  back  of  a 
chair  with  one  hand,  and  passed  the  other 
over  his  forehead. 

"  A  little  dizzy,  my  dear.  It  is  nothing 
— nothing."  Elva  snatched  a  bottle  of  salts 
from  a  side  table,  and  gave  them  to  her 
father;  but  he  put  them  aside.  "No, 
no,  dear;  a  little  fresh  air  will  restore 
me.    Gome,  Guthrie." 

The  two  went  out,  and  Elva  remained 
motionless,  looking  after  her  father  with 
an  anxious  expression  till  Hoel  came  to 
her  and  made  her  sit  down. 

"  Dearest,  don't  be  anxious  about  your 
father ;  he  says  it  is  nothing." 
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Elva  looked  up  gratefully  ^  at  Hoel's 
gentle  words.  Both  forgot  Amice's 
presence. 

"  Hoel,  I  can't  bear  papa  to  be  ill ;  I 
feel  as  if  somehow  it  were  my  fault;  I 
have  not  looked  after  him  enough.  He 
is  so  good,  so  thoughtful.  I  half  fear  he 
may  hide  his  symptoms  from  me  for  fear 
of  giving  me  trouble,  as  he  does  from 
mamma.  But  it  would  be  cruel  of  him  if 
he  did  this." 

There  was  no  doubting  the  great  love 
between  father  and  daughter.  But  Hoel 
foi  a  moment  felt  a  little  jealous.  Did 
Elva  love  him  well  enough  to  leave  father 
and  mother  Y 

Though  no  one  thought  of  Amice  in  her 
corner,  she  was  passing  through  a  worse 
experience  than  Elva.  She  thought: 
11  How  Elva  loves  him  !  And  I — I  am 
trying  to  hurt  him.  I  have  made  a  vow 
to  find  out.  Suppose  there  is  nothing  to 
find  out  Y  But  suppose  there  is  Y  What 
will  Elva  say  of  me,  think  of  me  Y  And 
yet  justice  is  greater  than  love.  Must  I 
lose  her  love  to  help  on  a  stranger  Y  Oh, 
that  I  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position ! 
It  cannot,  it  cannot  be  possible." 

She  folded  her  hands,  and  pressed  them 
against  her  throbbing  temples,  and  hid  her 
eyes.  She,  too,  experienced  a  strange 
giddiness ;  the  objects  round  her  appeared 
in  a  dull,  red  hue.  Even  though  she 
pressed  out  the  lamp -light,  there  came 
before  her  mental  vision  quite  distinctly, 
written  in  red  letters  on  a  dull,  black 
ground,  the  two  words,  "John  Pellew.  * 

That  name  again — she  had  seen  it  on 
the  parchment — had  it  burnt  itself  into 
her  brain  Y     Who  was  John  Pellew  Y 

With  a  little  cry  of  pain,  suppressed 
almost  before  uttered,  she  left  her  corner, 
and  advanced  into  the  room  where  Hoel 
was  bending  over  his  betrothed.  He 
turned  round  startled  when  Amice's  cold 
fingers  touched  the  hand  that  lay  on  Elva's 
shoulder;  and  yet  Hoel  was  neither 
nervous  nor  easily  startled. 

"Mr.  Fenneri" 

11  Good  gracious  1"  he  said,  involuntarily. 
"  I  had  forgotten  you  wore  here." 

"Mr.  Fenner,  tell  me,  who  is  John 
Pellew  Y» 

Elva  looked  up,  too,  and  her  quick  eyes 
saw  the  far-away,  startled  look  in  her 
sister's  eyes,  which  had  before  frightened 
her.  Brave,  and  quick  to  reason,  she  felt 
Hoel  must  know  nothing  of  it,  and  she 
laughed. 

"Dear  me,  Hoel,  pray  tell  Amice  what 


she  wants  to  know;  sometimes  she  gets 
a  thing  into  her  head,  and  she  goes  on 
worrying  till  she  has  found  out." 

"Indeed,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you;  I 
suppose  I  must  not  ask  why  you  want  to 
knowY  The  truth  is,  the  Pellews  are 
only  second  cousins,  once  or  twice  re- 
moved, and  the  members  of  that  section 
of  the  family  have  had  many  misfortunes, 
and  are  not  profitable  to  their  acquaint- 
ances, I  expect,  or  else  Uncle  Mellish 
would  have  invited  them  to  his  house. 
John  is  a  family  name;  so  you  may 
imagine  they  are  not  exactly  original- 
minded.  There's  a  John  in  every  gene- 
ration ;  but  never  the  eldest  son,  who  has 
to  bear  the  name  of  Hilton  before  the 
Pellew,  and  also  another  name.  I  forget 
what  it  is,  but  Biblical,  I  know;  but  it  is 
generally  dropped  for  the  Hilton.  That 
is  all  I  know ;  but  if  you  take  an  interest 
in  the  Pellews,  I  promise  to  hunt  them 
up." 

M  Thank  you,"  said  Amice,  and  then 
Elva  took  her  arm,  wished  Hoel  good- 
night, bidding  him  wait  up  for  her  father, 
and  see  him  safe  upstairs.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Amice  she  would  have  done  this  her- 
self; but  she  dared  not  leave  her  in  her 
present  strange  state  of  mind. 


DWARFIANA. 

Doubtless  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver 
somewhat  heavily  taxed  the  credulity  of 
his  readers  when  he  described  the  people 
of  LiUiput  as  being  no  more  than  six 
inches  in  height;  but  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  race  of  similar  diminutive 
human  beings,  called  Pygmies,  was  widely 
prevalent  among  the  ancients,  and  appears 
to  have  survived  among  the  moderns  until 
a  date  even  later  than  that  of  Swift's 
famous  satire.  Most  of  the  early  books  of 
voyages  and  travels  contain  some  reference 
to  such  a  race.  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
for  instance,  says  that  in  one  of  the  "isles 
of  the  sea  "  there  are  "  dwarfs  which  have 
no  mouth,  but  instead  of  their  mouth  they 
have  a  little  round  hole,"  so  that  tbey  are 
obliged  to  suck  their  food  through  a 
straw ;  while  elsewhere  there  is  a  land  of 
pygmies  who  are  only  three  spans  long, 
"  and  they  are  right  fair  and  gentle,  both 
the  men  and  the  women.  They  live  but 
six  or  seven  years  at  most,  and  he  that 
iiveth  eight  years  is  considered  very 
aged." 

Van  Helmont  relates  that  he  had  re- 
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ceived  information  of  a  race  of  pygmies 
inhabiting  the  Canary  Islands ;  and  others 
have  asserted  the  existence  of  such  a  race 
in  Abyssinia.  In  Purchas's  "Pilgrimes" 
we  are  told  that  in  Iceland  pygmies  repre- 
sent the  most  perfect  shape  of  man  ;  that 
they  are  hairy  to  the  uttermost  joints  of 
their  fingers ;  that  the  males  have  beards 
down  to  their  knees;  bat  that  although 
they  have  the  shape  of  men,  these  little 
people  have  little  sense  or  understanding, 
and  instead  of  speech  make  a  hissing  sound 
like  geese. 

As  late  as  the  close  of  the  sceptical 
eighteenth  century,  we  find  a  somewhat 
similar  account  in  the  narrative  oi  Eochon, 
who  voyaged  to  Madagascar  about  1770. 
He  asserts  that  for  some  time  he  actually 
lived  amongst  a  race  of  dwarfs  inhabiting 
the  centre  of  that  island.  They  were  a 
clever,  witty,  and  bold  people  he  says,  and 
the  average  height  of  the  men  was  three 
feet  five  inches,  while  the  women  were 
slightly  less.  He  adds,  moreover,  that 
Nature  had  been  good  enough  to  cause 
the  vegetation  of  the  country  to  grow 
correspondingly  small  for  the  little  folks' 
convenience.  Travellers'  true  tales  pro- 
verbially used  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt,  and  Eochon,  like  Sir  John  Maunde- 
ville,  seems  to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that  "  men  have  great  liking  to  hear 
strange  things  of  diverse  countries.1' 

The  smallest  existing  race  of  men  of 
whom  we  have  any  real  knowledge,  is  that 
of  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  whose 
average  height,  according  to  Mr.  E.  B. 
Tylor,  is  four  feet  six  inches.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  region  near 
Lake  Ngami,  whose  height  is  asserted  to 
be  no  more  than  four  feet  one  inch,  but  of 
them  we  have  no  very  reliable  information ; 
and  the  so-called  forest  dwarfs  who  im- 
peded Stanley's  march  in  Central  Africa 
last  year,  were  probably  the  Akkas,  who 
are  believed  to  measure  about  four  feet 
ten  inches  in  height. 

There  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  among 
our  ancestors,  recent  or  remote,  there  ever 
existed  a  race  of  people  whom  it  would  be 
correct  to  describe  as  dwarfs.  The  re- 
mains of  antiquity  show  that  human 
stature  has  probably  rather  increased  than 
diminished,  but  to  so  slight  a  degree  that 
Silbermann  and  other  authorities  hold  that 
the  average  height  of  the  human  race  has 
remained  unchanged  since  the  Chaldean 
epoch,  four  thousand  years  ago. 

But,  although  no  race  of  dwarfs  exists,  or, 
probably,  ever  has  existed,  numerous  indi- 


vidual specimens  have  flourished  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  ages.  We  find  dwarfs 
mentioned  among  the  attendants  kept  by 
ancient  Egyptian  nobles,  as  also  among  the 
appendages  of  a  Eoman  noble's  household. 
Domitian  even  managed  to  get  together  a 
company  of  dwarf  gladiators.  At  a  later 
date  they  were  commonly  used  as  pages  in 
most  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  They 
appear  frequently  on  the  canvases  of 
Domenichino,  Baphael,  Velasquez,  and 
other  painters,  in  the  suites  of  nobles  or 
Kings. 

In  Wierix's  illustrated  Bible,  published  in 
1594,  there  is  a  curious  engraving  of  the 
feast  of  Dives,  showing  Lazarus  at  the 
door,  and  a  dwarf,  playing  with  a  monkey 
for  the  amusement  of  the  guests,  within. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that 
dwarfs  were  amongst  the  amusements  of 
rich  Jews  in  Palestine.  Curiously  enough, 
dwarfs  are  only  mentioned  once  in  the 
whole  Bible,  and  even  that  is  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  reference,  in  the  Book  of  Le- 
viticus. Wierix.  like  many  another  artist 
before  and  since,  played  fast  and  loose 
with  his  chronology ;  and  all  we  are  justi- 
fied in  inferring  is  that  he  put  into  his 
print  of  the  dining-room  of  Dives,  what  he 
had,  doubtless,  often  seen  in  the  dining- 
rooms  of  rich  men  of  his  own  day. 

In  several  European  countries,  dwarfs 
superseded  the  court  fools,  .and  were  ad- 
mitted by  Kings  and  Princes  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  intimacy.  Two 
Princesses — Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg 
— collected  as  many  of  both  sexes  as  they 
could  get  together,  with  the  object  of 
breeding  a  race  of  them;  but  both  attempts 
proved  unsuccessful 

In  1710  Peter  the  Great  celebrated,  with 
great  pomp,  the  marriage  of  two  of  his 
dwarfs  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  invited  cour- 
tiers and  ambassadors  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony,  and  also  commanded  the  attend- 
ance of  all  dwarfs,  male  and  female,  living 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  capital. 
For  the  conveyance  of  these  he  provided 
carriages,  capable  of  holding  a  dozen 
dwarfs  at  a  time.  And  all  necessaries  for 
the  wedding  -  breakfast  —  tables,  chairs, 
plate,  etc. — were  of  a  size  sufficiently  small 
to  suit  his  little  guests.  About  seventy 
dwarfs  attended  the  ceremony.  What  was 
their  average  height  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  the  bridegroom's  stature  was  three 
feet  two  inches.  Eussia  seems  to  have 
been  always  well  supplied  with  dwarfs. 
Porter,  who  travelled  there  in  the  early 
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years  of  the  present  century!  describes  the 
dwarfs  frequently  to  be  met  with  at  the 
tables  of  the  great.  They  were,  he  says, 
well  shaped  and  even  graceful;  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  deformities  exhibited  at 
English  fain. 

When  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
was  in  Germany,  she  was  astonished  to 
find  that  the  noble  ladies  there  kept  dwarfs 
as  playthings,  much  as  the  English  ladies 
kept  monkeys.  Lady  Mary  had  her  own 
"heightened  and  telling  way  of  putting 
things/1  and  she  describes  the  Vienna  Court 
dwarfs  as  "  ugly  as  devils,  and  bedaubed 
with  diamonds." 

It  has  been  said  that  dwarfs  came  over 
to  England  with  the  Conqueror ;  but  we 
could  boast  of  at  least  one  specimen  before 
the  Conquest,  if  the  history  of  King 
Edgar's  pigmy — whose  career  is  said  to 
have  provided  incidents  to  swell  the  legen- 
dary story  of  Tom  Thumb—- can  be  ac- 
counted authentic.  But  those  of  any  note, 
or  of  whom  there  is  any  reliable  history, 
are  of  later  date.  We  may  pa88  over,  as 
somewhat  mythical,  the  accounts  of  William 
Emerson,  who  died  in  1575,  and  is  reported 
to  have  been  no  more  than  one  foot  three 
inches  in  height ;  of  John  Decker,  a  com- 
paratively tall  man,  of  two  feet  six  inches, 
who  was  exhibited  on  the  Continent  in 
1610 ;  of  John  Jervis,  a  gentleman  of  three 
feet  eight  inches,  who  was  page  to  Queen 
Mary ;  and  of  several  others. 

The  first  English  dwarf,  of  whom  an 
authentic  history  exists,  was  Jeffrey  Hud- 
8oa  This  little  man  was  presented  to 
Henrietta  Maria,  soon  after  her  marriage 
to  Charles  the  First,  served  up  to  table,  at 
an  entertainment  at  Burleigh,  in  a  cold 
pie.  He  is  said  to  have  measured  no  more 
than  eighteen  inches  in  height  from  the 
age  of  eight  to  the  age  of  thirty;  but, 
after  thirty,  he  grew  until  he  reached  three 
feet  nine  inches.  He  is  described  as  having 
nothing  ugly  in  his  countenance  or  distorted 
in  his  limbs;  but  as  possessing  a  face 
which,  on  a  taller  man,  would  have  been 
called  handsome,  though  he  managed  to 
give  himself  a  very  bizarre  look  with  his 
enormous  moustaches,  which  twisted  back 
and  almost  mingled  with  his  grizzled  hair. 
This  singular  little  being  was  employed  in 
various  Royal  missions,  and  had  a  some- 
what adventurous  life.  He  was  once 
taken  prisoner  by  Dunkirk  privateers 
when  returning  from  the  Continent,  and 
at  a  later  date  was  unlucky  enough 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Turkish 
pirate,  who  conveyed  him  into  Barbary. 


After  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  became 
a  Captain  of  horse  in  the  Royal  army ;  and 
while  in  France,  in  attendance  on  the 
Queen,  he  fought  a  duel  with  an  English- 
man named  Crofts.  He  was  mounted  on 
horseback,  to  put  htm  on  a  level  with  his 
antagonist,  whom  he  shot  dead.  Ulti- 
mately he  was  pensioned  off  and  lived  in 
his  native  place,  until,  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  some  Popish  plot,  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Gate-house  at  Westminster, 
where  he  is  reported  to  have  died  in  1682, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Another  interesting  diminutive  append- 
age of  royalty  was  Richard  Gibson.  He 
was  born  about  1615  ;  eventually  attained 
to  the  height  of  three  feet  six  inches; 
showed  considerable  artistic  ability;  and 
was  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  dwarf 
humanity.  He  became  pageof  the  back-stairs 
to  Charles  the  First,  and  drawing-master  to 
the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne.  He  painted 
miniature  portraits,  more  or  leas  success- 
fully, in  the  manner  of  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  and 
some  of  his  productions  were  highly  valued 
by  Charles.  The  Queen  happening  to  pos- 
sess a  female  dwarf,  named  Anne  Shepherd, 
who  was  exactly  the  same  height  as  Gibson, 
it  pleased  her  Royal  mind  to  make  a  match 
between  the  two  little  people.  They  were 
accordingly  married  in  great  state.  The 
King  gave  away  the  bride ;  the  Queen  pre- 
sented a  diamond-ring,  as  wedding  gift; 
courtly  Edmund  Waller  composed  some 
pretty  verses  in  honour  of  the  occasion ; 
and  Sir  Peter  Lely  painted  the  diminutive 
couple  standing  hand-in-hand.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  add  that  they  lived 
happily  ever  after,  and  were  blessed  with 
a  family  of  nine  children,  five  of  whom 
lived  and  grew  up  to  the  ordinary  size  of 
English  people.  They  both  lived  beyond 
the  Psalmist's  limit  of  three  score  years 
and  ten — Richard  dying,  in  1690,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  while  his  widow  sur- 
vived till  her  eighty-ninth  year,  and  died 
in  1709. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  in- 
telligent of  dwarfs  was  a  Pole  of  good 
family,  commonly  called  "Count"  Boru- 
wlaskL  He  was  not  only  remarkable  him- 
self, but  he  belonged  to  a  very  extraordinary 
family.  His  father  and  mother,  who  were 
of  medium  height,  had  a  family  of  six 
children,  every  alternate  one  of  whom  was 
a  dwarf.  When  Joseph  was  born  he 
measured  only  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
when  he  stopped  growing  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  his  height  was  thirty-nine  inches. 
Several  love  affairs  in  which  he  became  in- 
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volved  with  fair,  and  probably  faithless, 
ladies  of  ordinary  stature,  caused  the  poor 
little  fellow  some  trouble,  but  eventually 
he  married,  and  came  to  England,  where, 
after  being  presented  to  George  the  Third 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  exhibited 
himself  to  an  admiring  public.  He  made 
a  successful  tour  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  finally  settled  down  to  live  on  the 
proceeds  thereof  at  Durham,  where  he 
died  in  1837  at  the  good  old  age  of  ninety- 
eight.  He  is  described  as  amiable,  well 
educated,  and  intelligent. 

A  rather  good  story  is  told  of  his  wit. 
When  being  exhibited  at  Leeds,  he  was 
asked  by  a  very  stout  and,  of  course,  very 
vulgar  lady  what  religion  he  professed. 
He  replied  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
upon  which  she  curtly  remarked  that  there 
was  no  chance  then  of  his  ever  getting  to 
Heaven.  Boruwlaski  replied  that,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  the  Gate  of  Heaven  was 
a  narrow  one ;  and  that,  therefore— look- 
ing the  over-buxom  lady  up  and  down — he 
thought  he  probably  had  a  better  chance 
than  she  had. 

In  several  ways  a  strong  contrast  to 
Boruwlaski  was  Nicholas  Ferry,  better 
known  as  B6be.  This  dwarf,  to  whom 
Stanislas,  King  of  Poland,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason  became  much  attached, 
was  only  eight  inches  long,  and  weighed 
but  twelve  ounces  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 
He  was  presented  on  a  plate  to  be  bap- 
tized, and  for  a  long  time  used  to  sleep  in 
one  of  his  father's  wooden  shoes.  But  as 
he  grew  up  it  became  evident  that  he  was 
extremely  weak  both  in  body  and  mind. 
He  was  incapable  of  reasoning,  and  had 
not  the  least  idea  of  religion,  but  showed 
great  jealousy,  and  was  very  easily  angered. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  only  twenty- 
one  incheB  in  height;  at  twenty  he  was 
four  inches  taller ;  and,  finally,  he  reached 
three  feet.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
became  decrepit,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
died  of  old  age  in  his  twenty-third  year. 

It  b  highly  probable  that  a  very  small 
modicum  of  mental  ability  strikes  the 
observer  as  remarkable  in  a  dwarf,  for  the 
reason  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  so  un- 
gallantly  of  women,  he  is  surprised  to  find 
any  at  all  But  several  of  them  have  had 
at  least  sufficient  ability  to  speak  three  or 
four  languages,  and  more  than  one  have 
shown  some  considerable  degree  of  artistic 
power.  There  are  also  instances  in  which 
great  bodily  strength  has  been  possessed 
by  dwarfs.  Owen  Farrel,  an  Irish  dwarf, 
who,  in  1716,  was  footman  to  a  Colonel  in 


Dublin,  is  an  instance  of  this.  He  was 
three  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  but  very 
heavily,  though  clumsily,  made,  and  his 
strength  was  amazing.  .  He  could  carry 
four  men  at  one  time,  two  of  them  sitting 
astride  on  each  of  his  extended  arms. 
After  exhibiting'  himself  as  a  show  in 
Ireland,  he  came  to  London,  where,  being 
too  lazy  to  work,  he  got  a  living  by  beg- 
ging in  the  streets.  He  sold  the  reversion 
of  his  body,  in  consideration  of  a  small 
weekly  allowance  of  money,  to  a  London 
surgeon,  who,  after  the  dwarfs  death, 
made  a  skeleton  of  his  bones,  which,  we 
believe,  is  still  preserved  in  the  collection 
of  William  Hunter  at  Glasgow. 

The  original  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Black 
Dwarf11  must  have  been  a  somewhat 
similar  character.  Robert  Chambers  says  : 
M  His  skull,  which  was  of  an  oblong,  and 
rather  unusual  shape,  was  said  to  be  of 
such  strength  that  he  could  strike  it  with 
ease  through  the  panel  of  a  door  or  the 
end  of  a  barrel.  His  laugh  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  horrible ;  and  his  screech-owl 
voice,  shrill,  uncouth,  and  dissonant,  cor- 
responded with  his  other  peculiarities — a 
jealous,  misanthropical,  and  irritable  temper 
was  his  prominent  characteristic."  He  was 
not  quite  three  feet  six  inches  in  height. 

Dwarfs  have  long  since  ceased  to  have 
any  official  connection  with  the  Court  of 
St.  James's.  The  last  Court  dwarf  in 
England  was  Coppernin,  described  by  Dr. 
Doran  as  a  lively  little  imp  in  the  service 
of  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Wales,  the 
mother  of  George  the  Third.  The  last 
dwarf  retainer  in  a  private  gentleman's 
family  was  kept  by  the  eccentric  Mr. 
Beckford  (author  of  "  Vathek  ")  among  the 
numerous  other  curiosities  he  had  col- 
lected at  FonthilL 

Whenever  the  supply  of  dwarfs  for  show 
or  other  purposes  has  fallen  short  of  the 
demand,  various  recipes  have  been  pro- 
pounded for  manufacturing  them;  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  with  little  success.  Many  of  the 
popular  jockeys  in  this  country  may  be 
described  as  dwarfs,  and  the  growth  of 
boys  intended  for  that  profession  is  checked 
by  a  weakening  process  known  as  "sweat- 
ing;" a  kind  of  "  sweating,"  however, 
calculated  to  put  large  sums  of  money  into 
the  victim's  pocket. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  point  in  the 
history  of  dwarfs  is  that  so  many  of  them 
have  married  and  had  children  of  full 
average  stature.  Both  the  children  them- 
selves and  the  community  at  large  are  to 
be  congratulated  that  this  is  so. 
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We  imagine  that  any  Tom  Thumb 
would  gladly  give  the  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  gained  by  exhibiting 
his  diminutiveness  in  exchange  for  the  five 
feet  six  and  a  half  inches  of  the  most 
average,   ordinary,  uninteresting  English- 


THE   KEY   ISLANDS. 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  an  account  of 
those  interesting  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Seas,  which  used  to  be  the  haunt  of  pirates, 
and  are  now  the  abode  of  domestic  cut- 
throats.* We  have  also,  more  than  once, 
devoted  papers  to  our  latest  Oceanic 
possession,  New  Guinea,!  an  island  which 
may  be  said  to  block  the  eastern  extremity 
of  that  wonderful  region  of  islands  and 
physical  romance  known  as  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
sea,  and  quite  close  to  New  Guinea  itself, 
is  a  remarkable  group,  almost  unknown  to 
European  travellers;  and  hardly  known, 
even  by  name,  to  comfortable  stay-at- 
homes.  We  purpose,  therefore,  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  Key  Islands,  which, 
since  Doctor  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  visited 
them  in  1857,  seem  to  have  received  no 
attention  from  scientists  and  geographers 
until  Captain  Langen  paid  them  a  visit  in 
1855. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity.  It  is  variously  spelled 
K6,  Key,  and  Kay,  and  is  pronounced 
according  to  the  last  spelling.  Captain 
Langen's  explanation  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  probability.  He  says,  that  when 
long  ago  some  traders  from  Macassar  first 
landed  in  these  islands,  they  inquired  in 
the  Malay  tongue  the  name  of  the  land. 
But  the  natives,  not  understanding  Malay, 
only  replied:  "Kay!"  which  signifies 
M  What  do  you  say  1 "  and  thus  the  visitors 
named  the  group  the  Kay  Islands. 

This  story,  by  the  way,  is  curiously  like 
one  told  by  Mr.  Boddy,  in  his  book  about 
Kirwan.  He  says,  that  when  the  French 
sent  their  officials  through  that  country  to 
construct  a  map  and  ascertain  the  names  of 
all  the  rivers,  mountains,  eta,  a  strange 
thing  happened.  Almost  ail  the  places 
were  set  down  as  called,  "  Ma'arifsh." 
This  name  recurred  with  such  astonishing 
frequency,  that  an  inquiry  was  necessary. 


*  "Gems  of  the  Eastern  Seas,"  No.  1027,  New 
Sent*.  August  4th,  1888. 

+  "The  Future  of  New  Guinea,"  No.  988,  New 
Series,  November  5th,  1887. 


The  result  was  that  it  was  found  that  when 
the  ezplorbrs  asked  an  Arab  in  the  ap- 
pointed phrase :  "  What  is  the  name  of 
this  place  f "  the  reply  was  usually  "  Ma'- 
arifsh," which  is  Arabic  for  "Don't  know." 
And  thus  upon  the  French  map  appeared 
an  interesting  assortment  of  Don't  Know 
Rivers,  Don't  Know  Mountains,  Don't 
Know  Ruins.  Remembering  this  story  we 
are  inclined  to  accept  Captain  Langen's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
Key  Islands. 

The  group  consists  of  two  large  islands, 
called  respectively  Nuhu  Roa,  or  Little 
Key,  and  Nuhu  Ju-ud,  or  Great  Key,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  islands.  Great  Key 
is  believed  to  be  geologically  much  older 
than  the  others,  and  it  has  elevations 
running  up  to  three  thousand  feet,  whilst 
the  other  islands  are  very  low.  Great 
Key,  again,  is  mostly  rocky  and  volcanic 
in  formation,  while  Little  Key  and  the 
rest  are  of  coral,  interveined  with  quarts. 
On  the  highest  inland  elevation  of  Little 
Key,  sea-shells  of  various  kinds  have  been 
found.  There  is  a  tradition,  indeed, 
amongst  natives,  that  Little  Key  was 
raised  out  of  the  sea  by  an  earthquake 
many  years  ago ;  but  there  is  no  record  of 
any  earthquake  since,  until  the  year 
1884,  when  there  were  some  very  severe 
shocks. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ap- 
proaching the  islands;  which  may  account 
for  their  being  passed  by  almost  all  tra- 
vellers in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Dr. 
Wallace's  vessel  incurred  considerable 
danger  before  a  safe  anchorage  could  be 
found;  and  Captain  Langen  is  most 
minute  in  describing  the  proper  course 
to  be  steered  to  avoid  the  reefs  and  shoals. 
Both  authorities  concur  in  speaking  of  the 
picturesque  ^beauty  of  the  scene  as  the 
islands  are  reached.  Light  coloured  lime- 
stone rocks  rise  abruptly  from  the  water 
to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet, 
everywhere  broken  into  peaks  and  pin- 
nacles, and  everywhere  clothed  with  a 
varied  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  From 
the  sea  Dr.  Wallace  was  able  to  distinguish 
screw-pines  and  arborescent  Auliacea  of 
the  strangest  forms,  with  a  dense  back- 
ground of  forest  trees.  The  water  is  trans- 
parent as  crystal,  tinged  with  colour 
varying  from  emerald  to  lapis-lazuli,  and 
the  little  bays  and  inlets  have  beacheB  of 
dazzling  whiteness.  Such  is  the  first 
aspect  of  those  shores  upon  which  few 
European  feet  have  trodden. 

Every  island  of  the  group  is  covered 
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with  vegetation  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
There  is  said  to  be  not  the  smallest  patch 
bare  of  trees,  which  grow  to  great  size,  and 
are  of  very  valuable  timber.  Gigantic 
creepers  climb  up  their  trunks  and  spring 
from  tree  to  tree  until  the  whole  forest  is 
enclosed  in  a  close  network.  The  forests 
are  brilliant  with  orchids,  and  splendid 
butterflies,  and  birds  of  lovely  plumage. 
The  ohief  work  of  the  natives  is  felling 
timber  for  export,  and  their  chief  domestic 
industry  is  boat-building.  In  the  swampy 
inlets  sago  trees  abound,  and  from  these 
the  natives  derive  their  main  subsistence, 
as  they  grow  no  rice,  and  the  only  culti- 
vated products  are  cocoa-nuts,  plantains, 
and  yams.  From  the  cocoa-nuts,  oil  is 
made  and  sold  to  the  traders  from  the 
neighbouring  Am  Islands,  who  come  here 
both  for  this  product  and  for  boats. 
Wooden  bowls  are  also  largely  made,  hewn 
out  of  solid  blocks  of  wood  with  knife  and 
adze;  and  these  bowls  are  carried  to  all 
parts  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  great  art  and  industry  of  the  Key 
Islanders,  however,  is  boat-building.  Their 
unlimited  supply  of  splendid  timber  gives 
them  a  natural  advantage  over  the  other 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  But  how  a 
people  so  remote  learned  the  difficult  art  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Wallace  says  of  their  vessels  : 

"Their  small  canoes  are  beautifully 
formed  :  broad  and  low  in  the  centre,  but 
rising  at  each  end,  where  they  terminate 
in  high-pointed  beams,  more  or  less  carved, 
and  ornamented  with  a  plume  of  feathers 
They  are  not  hollowed  out  of  a  tree,  but 
are  regularly  built  of  planks  running  from 
end  to  end,  and  so  accurately  fitted  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  find  a  place  where  a 
knife-blade  can  be  inserted  between  the 
joints.  The  larger  ones  are  from  twenty  to 
thirty  tons  burden ;  and  are  quite  finished 
for  sea  without  a  nail  or  particle  of  iron 
being  used,  and  with  no  other  tools  than 
axe,  adze,  and  auger.  TheBe  vessels  are 
handsome  to  look  at,  good  sailers,  and 
admirable  sea  boats,  and  will  make  long 
voyages  with  perfect  safety,  traversing  the 
whole  Archipelago,  from  New  Guinea  to 
Singapore,  in  seas  which,  as  every  one  who 
has  sailed  nruch  in  them  can  testify,  are  not 
so  smooth  and  tempest-free  as  word-paint- 
ing travellers  love  to  represent  them.11 

Captain  Langen  says  that  the  sym- 
metrical construction  of  these  vessels 
would  astonish  a  European  shipbuilder. 
Of  late  years  the  natives  seem  to  have  gone 
in  for  building  larger  craft,  although  with 


the  same  primitive  tools  as  Wallace 
mentions;  and  they  have  even  constructed 
two-masted  schooners  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  which 
ply  in  the  pearl-shell  fisheries,  or  are  sent 
to  Banda  for  sale.  All  the  tools  are  made 
in  the  islands,  and  in  every  village  there  is 
a  smithy,  in  which,  from  morning  till 
night,  the  smith  is  engaged  in  melting 
rusty  nails  in  a  charcoal  fire,  and  hammer- 
ing them  into  rough  axes,  eta,  which  are 
preferred  to  the  finished  tools  imported 
from  Europe. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants, otherwise,  is  in  felling  and 
selling  timber  to  the  German  traders. 
They  naturally  begin  with  the  trees  which 
are  nearest  to  the  shore,  for  transport  over 
the  uneven  ground  of  the  interior  is  diffi- 
cult; and  for  felling,  the  native  uses  only 
a  wedge-shaped  axe,  with  which  he  can  lay 
low  the  loftiest  denizen  of  the  forest. 
Having  lopped  off  the  branches  and  bark, 
he  squares  the  trunk  skilfully,  though 
wastefully,  and  then  his  timber  is  ready 
for  market  To  make  a  pair  of  planks  for 
one  of  the  larger  boats,  an  entire  tree  is 
consumed. 

The  timber  is  remarkably  tall,  straight, 
and  durable.  There  are  various  kinds; 
but  the  best  is  the  New  Guinea  teak,  the 
Malay  word  for  which  is  "  iron-wood."  ^  It 
is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  best  Indian 
teak  for  strength,  flexibility,  and  dura- 
bility ;  and  it  is  exempt  from  the  attacks 
of  the  white  ants. 

Doctor  Wallace  also  noted  abundance  of 
Arboreal  Aviliacea  and  Pandanace®,  as 
well  as  immense  trees  of  the  fig  family, 
with  aerial  roots  stretching  out  and  inter- 
lacing and  matted  together  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground.  There  is 
an  absence  of  thorny  shrubs  and  prickly 
rattans ;  the  undergrowth  being  of  broad- 
leaved  herbaceous  plants.  Insects  and 
birds  abound,  but  it  is  said  there  are  only 
two  quadrupeds  on  the  island — a  wild  pig 
and  a  species  of  opossum.  Captain  Langen, 
however,  mentions  goats. 

There  are  very  few  streams,  but  the 
porous  character  of  the  soil  and  a  copious 
rainfall  account  for  the  luxuriant  growth. 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  life  in  these  islands 
is  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh 
water.  The  wells  are  mostly  situated  close 
to  the  sea,  and  at  a  low  elevation.  These 
wells  afford  excellent  water  if  over  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  sea,  but  when 
nearer  to  the  sea  the  water  is  slightly 
brackish.    It  is,  therefore,  supposed  that 
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the  wells  are  supplied  by  the  sea  filtering 
gradually  through  the  pores  of  the  coral, 
and  becoming  purified  as  it  does  so.  This 
theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  all 
efforts  to  strike  water  on  the  hills  have 
been  in  rain. 

The  population  of  the  Key  Islands  was, 
hi  1870,  estimated  at  twenty-one  thousand 
—fifteen  thousand  on  Great  Key,  and 
six  thousand  distributed  over  Liu  la  Key 
and  the  smaller  islands.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox, and  in  1881,  the  population  was 
estimated  at  only  about  nineteen  thousand 
four  hundred. 

About  one-third  of  the  population  are, 
according  to  Captain  Langen,  Mahome- 
dans,  and  the  number  of  these  is  increasing 
every  year  by  the  influence  of  the 
Hadjis — the  pilgrims  who  have  been  to 
Mecca.  The  Arab  immigrants  and  Hadjis 
recently  succeeded  in  "converting"  some 
of  the  principal  native  chiefs.  The  Ma- 
homedans  are  for  the  most  part  descen- 
dants of  fugitives  from  Banda,  Ceram,  and 
Amboina. 

Of  this  mixed  race,  who  wear  cotton 
clothing,  Dr.  Wallace  observes  they  were 
probably  at  first  a  brown  race,  allied  with 
the  Malays.  Their  mixed  descendants 
exhibit  great  variations  of  colour,  hair,  and 
features,  graduating  between  the  Malay  and 
Papuan  types. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the  Key  Is- 
lands, however — who  are  pagans,  and  who 
wear  only  a  waist-cloth  of  cotton  or  bark — 
are  undoubtedly  Papuan.  In  vivacity  and 
activity,  they  are  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
passive  Malay ;  and  their  sooty  blackness, 
their  mops  of  frizzly  hair,  and  their  marked 
forms  of  countenance,  clearly  show  their 
origin  to  be  the  same  as  the  natives  of 
New  Guinea,  The  Malay  type  of  face  is 
Mongolian  in  character — broad,  and  fiat, 
with  wide  mouth,  and  small  nose.  The 
Papuan  face  is  projecting  and  obtrusive — 
mouth,  large;  nose,  very  large;  brows,  pro- 
tuberant and  overhanging.  Thus  it  may 
be  said  that  in  the  Key  Islands  is  found 
the  connecting-link  between  the  two  great 
races  of  the  Under- World — the  Malayan 
and  the  Papuan, 

The  language  of  the  Key  natives  consists 
of  about  equal  proportions  of  words  of  one, 
two,  and  three  syllables.  It  has  many 
aspirated,  and  a  few  guttural  sounds,  but 
has  no  affinity  whatever  with  the  Malay 
languages.  The  villagers  have  slight 
differences  in  dialect,  but  they  are  mutually 
intelligible. 


Traces,  nevertheless,  of  the  early  Portu- 
guese traders  are  observable  in  many  words 
which  have  been  assimilated ;  and  Captain 
Langen  says  that  many  English  names  also 
exist  among  the  natives.  Old  brass  man- 
of-war  guns,  of  various  sizes,  are  sometimes 
used  as  money  among  the  different  dis- 
tricts, in  the  same  way  as  the  natives  of 
the  Carolines  use  a  certain  kind  of  round- 
shaped  stones  instead  of  coin.  These  guns 
are  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and, 
from  the  inscriptions  and  engravings  upon 
them,  must  have  belonged  to  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  vessels.  The  French  seem  also 
to  have  been  there  at  one  time ;  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  German  navigators. 
Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  only  attempt  at 
a  trading  colony  in  Key  has  been  recently 
made  by  Germans. 

Some  two  hundred  years  ago  the  Nether- 
lands India  Company  obtained  a  cession 
of  the  islands  from  the  native  chiefs, 
and  the  company,  by  a  resident  official, 
still  professes  to  exercise  a  sort  of  sove- 
reignty over  the  group.  The  tribal  laws 
of  the  natives,  however,  are  upheld.  The 
islands  are  divided  into  districts,  each  com- 
prising a  certain  number  of  villages  with 
their  surrounding  land,  and  each  of  these 
districts  has  a  principal  chief,  or  Kajah, 
who  is  formally  recognised  and  approved 
by  the  Dutch  resident  at  Amboina.  There 
are  nine  Eajahs  on  Great  Key,  and  the 
same  number  distributed  among  the  other 
islands  of  the  group. 

Each  Rajah  has  an  under-chief  for  each 
village  under  his  jurisdiction.  Of  lesser 
rank  is  the  "Major,"  who  acts  as  magis- 
trate ;  the  "  Captain,"  who  is  supposed  to 
lead  in  case  of  war;  the  "Orang-Tua,"  or 
golden  adviser  of  the  village;  and  the 
"  Maringo,"  who  acts  as  policeman.  These 
offices  are  all  hereditary,  and  pass  to  the 
eldest  son. 

A  chief  receives  no  payment ;  but  on 
assuming  office  receives  a  silver-headed 
walking-stick,  bearing  the  Dutch  coat  of 
arms,  from  the  Dutch  Resident  At  the 
end  of  twenty-five  years,  if  he  has  managed 
his  territory  well,  the  silver  mounting  is  ex- 
changed for  gold ;  and  the  chief  who  has 
been  particularly  exemplary  is  sometime3 
presented  with  an  enormous  umbrella, 
which  is  borne  before  him  by  a  servant  as 
he  takes  his  walks  abroad. 

A  certain  amount  of  uncultivated  land 
belongs  to  each  village,  upon  which  the 
villagers  may  fell  timber,  cut  down  the 
sago-palm  for  food,  or  make  a  garden.  The 
boundaries  are  fixed  by  the  chiefs,  who 
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retain  the  guardianship  of  the  cocoa-nut 
trees,  which  are  general  property.  Not  a 
single  nut  can  be  taken  without  orders  from 
the  chief,  until  harvest  time,  when  the 
whole  village  turns  out  to  gather  them, 
each  person  receiving  a  certain  number  of 
nuts  according  to  his  rank  and  statioa 

The  Key  natives  are  tall  and  powerfully- 
built,  but  far  from  cleanly  in  their  habits. 
As  a  consequence  of  their  uncleanliness,  and 
the  deficiency  of  salt  taken  into  their  sys- 
tems—salt being  almost  unknown  in  the 
islands — they  are  much  afflicted  with  con- 
tagious skin-diseases.  For  the  same  reason 
smallpox,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
prevalent  in  the  Moluccas,  finds  them  ready 
victims. 

The  artistic  and  constructive  talent  of 
the  race  is  exhibited  in  childhood;  and 
the  children  amuse  themselves  by  drawing 
on  a  smooth  surface  of  fine  sand,  houses, 
animals,  boats  and  fishes.  Captain 
Langen  says  he  has  been  always  struck 
with  the  wonderful  symmetry  of  their  work, 
although  they  have  neither  training  nor 
drawing  materials.  On  the  face  of  a 
perpendicular  cliff  on  one  of  the  islands 
are  some  native  drawings  of  various  shapes, 
which  seem  to  have  been  once  filled  in 
with  red  pigment  But  nobody  knows  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  these  curious  figures, 
nor  can  the  natives  give  any  account  of 
them.  They  say  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  suspend  themselves  over  the  cliffs  at 
midnight  to  engrave  them.  The  natives 
shun  the  spot,  and  can  be  induced  by  no 
bribes  to  climb  the  cliff  in  order  to  copy 
the  drawings. 

Other  places  are  also  shunned  by  them, 
as  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  bad  spirits. 
Certain  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  held 
to  be  sacred  as  the  abode  of  an  invisible 
good  spirit,  to  whom  sacrifices  are  offered 
whenever  a  family  mishap  occurs,  or  some 
member  goes  off  for  a  long  sea-voyage.  The 
sacrifice  consists  of  some  cooked  sago,  or 
rice,  wrapped  up  in  a  palm-leaf,  over  which 
is  scraped  a  little  gold-dust  from  a  ring  or 
bracelet  In  some  places  these  sacred 
trees  are  decorated  from  top  to  bottom 
with  those  curious  palm-leaf  parcels,  the 
votive  offerings  of  the  people. 

Marriage  takes  place  about  the  fifteenth 
year,  and  the  bridegroom  has  to  pay  a 
dowry  to  the  parents  of  the  bride.  The 
whole  village,  as  well  as  relations  from  a 
distance,  are  invited  to  the  wedding-feast, 
to  which  the  guests  all  bring  contributions 
in  the  form  of  sago,  rice,  sweet  potato,  etc 
After  the  feast,  dancing  continues  through- 


out the  night  A  husband  who  tires  of 
his  wife  can  divorce  her,  and  obtain  from 
her  parents  a  return  of  one-third  of  the 
dowry  he  paid. 

The  houses  are  huts,  built  on  poles  of 
stroug  and  hard  timber,  or  bamboo  — 
Papuan  fashion.  Being  elevated  above 
ground,  they  escape  the  swarms  of  vermin 
and  also  secure  a  free  current  of  air  through 
the  flooring  of  split  bamboo.  The  houses 
are  thus  kept  cool  during  the  north-east 
monsoon.  The  interior  is  divided  into 
varioufc  rooms,  the  furniture  of  which  is 
ornamented  and  coloured.  A  strong  wood 
chest  is  always  provided  for  the  family 
treasures.  The  floors  are  covered  with 
grass-matting,  and,  in  the  reception-room 
ornamented  bolsters  are  also  provided  for 
visitors  to  recline  upon. 

A  certain  number  of  these  huts  form  a 
"negary,"  or  village,  and  each  village  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  hard  blocks  of 
coral  This  wall  is  about  six  feet  in  height, 
and  two-and-a-half  in  thickness,  and  is  in- 
tended for  fortification  in  time  of  war. 
With  a  few  exceptions  in  Great  Key,  all 
the  villages  are  on  or  near  the  sea-shore, 
doubtless  because  of  the  water  difficulty 
already  mentioned. 

Besides  timber  and  boats,  the  Key 
Islanders  sell  mother-of-pearl  and  other 
valuable  shells,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
coprah,  or  dried  cocoa-nut.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that,  although  the  group  is  not 
rich  in  variety  of  products— like  so  many 
of  the  islands  in  the  same  sea — it  has 
yet  some  remarkable  and  interesting 
characteristics. 


AMONG  THE  TUDORS. 

Who  is  for  the  Tudors  by  rail  or  omni- 
bus, or  in  one's  own  state  coach  1 — out  of 
bustling  Regent  Street,  where  the  newest 
of  the  new  is  freshly  displayed,  the  latest 
fancy  in  apparel,  the  last  new  thing  in  toy 
or  trinket,  and  so  through  the  turnstile  of 
the  New  Gallery,  where  a  new  Victorian 
shilling  is  the  passport  to  another  age. 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  were  in 
presence  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  times. 
And  that  forlorn  family  excited  a  senti- 
mental interest  which,  perhaps,  is  wanting 
in  the  case  of  the  Tudors.  Among  these 
there  is  no  beautiful  central  figure,  such  as 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  with  her  foreign 
grace  and  refinement,  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies. The  stiff  ruff  and  stomacher  of 
good  Queen  Bess  are  far  removed  from 
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artistic  grace,  and  the  broad,  bloated  face 
of  bluff  King  Hal  is  as  repellent  as  can  be. 
Bat  if  oar  Royal  hosts  are  not  in  themselves 
attractive,  the  age  they  represent  is,  above 
all  others,  splendid  and  brilliant  And 
here,  from  the  walls  of  these  galleries,  look 
down  upon  us  the  faces,  mostly  limned 
from  the  life,  of  the  fair  women  and  brave 
men,  gallant  and  sumptuous,  in  their  habits 
as  they  lived,  the  great  dames,  the  lovely 
maids,  the  proud  nobles,  the  crafty  states- 
men, the  stoat  soldiers,  and  brave  ad- 
venturers, who  played  their  parts  in  those 
stirring  times;  and,  more  sparingly,  appear 
the  great  writers  of  the  splendid  literary 
group  of  the  later  Tudor  period. 

Bat  some  romantic  interest  attaches  to 
theTudorsthemselves — theirhumble  origin, 
and  the  marvellous  destiny  that  brought 
the  descendants  of  the  younger  son  of  an 
obscure  Welsh  knight  to  wear  the  Royal 
crown,  and  lord  it  despotically  over  the 
proud  nobility  and  stubborn  commons  of 
England  as  none  had  ever  lorded  it  before. 
Bat  who.  knows  much  of  that  handsome 
Owen,  the  waiting  gentleman  who  literally 
tumbled  into  the  affections  of  the  pretty, 
silly,  widowed  Queen  Katharine,  the 
daughter  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Yalois  9 
Nor  can  much  be  said  of  the  three  sons  of 
this  unequal  match,  except  that  the  eldest 
married  the  illustrious  Margaret  Beaufort, 
who,  in  the  gloomy  castle  of  Pembroke, 
gave  birth  to  the  coming  founder  of  the 
dynasty. 

Yet  it  was  Margaret  herself  who  was 
really  the  making  of  the  Tudors,  and  she 
is  worthily  and  justly  installed  as  No.  1 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition.  But 
she  is  seen  to  better  advantage  in  a  really 
fine  portrait  lent  by  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge — a  meagre  ascetic,  bat  with  the 
keenest  intelligence  shining  forth  from  the 
wizened  face.  And  we  have  her  second 
husband,  too,  the  first  Earl  of  Derby— for 
she  made  the  Stanleys  as  well  as  the 
Tudors  —  a  bluff,  blunt  soldier,  whom 
Margaret  married  no  doubt  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  her  son's  interests.  And 
this  is  the  Stanley,  whose  defection  on 
Boeworth  field  ruined  the  chance  of 
Richard,  and  gave  the  victory  to  shallow 
Richmond. 

Not  so  shallow,  either,  was  Richmond,  as 
we  aee  him  in  his  portraits,  the  best  of 
which  is  from  Trinity,  Oxford;  but  keen 
and  wary,  with  an  ability  which  was  of 
sharp,  attorney-like  character. 

And  here,  too,  is  the  buxom  "Rose  of 
York,*  whose  marriage — little  to  her  com- 


fort, with  Henry  the  Seventh — was  said  to 
have  united  the  rival  factions  of  the  Roses. 
The  very  wedding,  too,  is  depicted,  ac- 
cording to  Walpole,  on  a  doubtful  panel, 
which  probably  represents  something  else 
quite  different 

Another  picture,  ascribed  to  Mabruse, 
represents  three  chubby  and  charming 
children,  reputed  to  be  Arthur,  Harry,  and 
baby  Margaret  Indeed,  there  are  several 
representations  of  Henry,  his  Queen,  and 
their  children. 

Of  the  great  men  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
period,  there  is  naturally  but  a  meagre  list 
There  is  a  family,  or  furniture  picture,  of 
that  bold  "Jocky  of  Norfolk,"  the  only 
one  of  the  great  feudatories  who  remained 
faithful  to  Richard,  and  who  fell  on  Bos- 
worth  field.  We  have  also  Sir  Henry 
Wyatt  and  his  cat — the  two  always  in- 
separable—with a  pretty  legend  attached 
of  how  the  cat  fed  his  master  when  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  by  catching 
pigeons  and  dragging  them  through  the 
bars  of  his  dungeon. 

Thus  far,  the  portraits  and  painting  of 
the  period  are  distinguished  rather  by 
their  rarity  and  historic  value  than  by  any 
great  artistic  merit  But  in  the  gallery  which 
contains  the  portraits  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time,  we  have  a  harvest  of  good  pictures, 
which  show  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
arts  under  a  Prince,  who,  objectionable  as 
he  may  appear  as  tyrant  and  Bluebeard, 
was  undoubtedly  possessed  of  considerable 
taste  and  judgement,  and  was  no  niggard 
patron  of  artists.  Chief  of  all  comes 
Holbein — a  long  array  of  lis  works,  many  of 
rare  merit,  others  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
and  some  few  less  than  doubtf uL  But  if 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  beginning  of  a 
really  national  school  of  portrait  painters, 
yet,  doubtless  there  were  Englishmen 
rising  up  who  had  studied  in  the  school 
of  the  Flemish  masters,  and  whose  works 
are  often  attributed  to  more  famous 
foreign  painters. 

Undoubtedly  the  great  feature  of  the 
Tudor  Exhibition  is  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  Holbein  drawings  which  are  ex- 
hibited upon  screens  in  the  galleries.  They 
are  done  in  coloured  chalk  and  Indian  ink, 
and  are  mostly  sketches  and  studies  from 
the  life,  of  the  heads  of  persons  great  and 
mediocre  about  the  Court  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  They  are  full  of  life  and  spirit, 
and  drawn  with  the  grace  and  precision  of 
a  great  master;  and  to  those  who  only 
know  the  painter  from  the  laboured  airf 
I  formal  excellence  of  his  works  in  oil,  these 
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drawings  will  come  as  a  revelation  of  the 
power  and  genius  of  the  artist  The  faces 
of  his  sitters  live  and  move  and  all  but 
speak,  and  we  seem  to  be  at  once  brought 
into  the  actual  presence  of  the  men  and 
women  of  this  long-vanished  past  We  see 
the  hapless  Queens  of  the  Royal  seraglio, 
the  Royal  children  —  Elizabeth  unfortu- 
nately is  not  among  them — the  burly 
father  of  unhappy  AnneBoleyn,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  Cardinal  Fisher,  and  many 
others  of  more  or  less  distinction,  but  all 
instinct  with  life  and  character.  These 
drawings  are  lent  by  the  Qaeen  from  the 
Royal  Library  at  Windsor,  and  probably 
have  never  been  seen  before  by  the  public 
in  tbeir  entirety  as  a  collection,  although  a 
portion  of  them  have  appeared  at  Bur- 
lington House  among  the  "  Old  Masters/' 

But  by  one  hand  or  another  we  have 
portraits  of  most  of  the  principal  characters 
who  shone  or  were  extinguished  in  the 
reign  of  the  butcher  King.  Wolsey 
appears  more  than  once ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  complete  idea  of  him  is  to  be 
obtained  from  a  fine  medallion  in  wax 
exhibited  in  the  balcony,  where  his  finely- 
moulded  face  and  almost  Moorish  com- 
plexion is  shown  with  life-like  effect. 
Another  fine  face,  and  of  a  Royal  cast,  is 
Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  one  whose  disgrace  and  execution 
forms  so  fine  an  episode  in  Shakespeare's 
Henry  the  Eighth.  And  we  have  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  as  Earl  of  Surrey, 
commanded  at  Flodden,  and  his  son  who, 
as  Duke  of  Norfolk,  flouts  the  disgraced 
Cardinal  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
who  afterwards  barely  escaped  with  his 
head  on  his  shoulders,  owing  to  the  op- 
portune death  of  the  old  tyrant  Henry. 

And  we  have  the  son,  too,  of  this  last, 
that  Lord  Surrey  who  sings  such  melodious 
love  verses  to  his  G-eraldine,  and  whose 
death  warrant  was  signed  in  the  dying 
throes  of  the  ruthless  king,  and  who 
suffered  the  fate  that  his  father  escaped. 
And  we  have  the  fleshly,  handsome, 
foolish  face  of  that  Charles  Brandon,  who, 
as  cloth  of  freize,  was  matched  with  cloth 
of  gold,  and  his  Royal  sweetheart,  Mary, 
who,  ere  the  funeral  baked  meats  of  her 
deceased  husband,  King  Louis,  had  grown 
cold,  leaped  into  the  arms  of  her  old 
lover.  And  we  have  Margaret,  too,  the 
Scottish  Qaeen,  a  woman  of  the  same 
amorous  type,  whose  brawling  loves  and 
intrigues  scandalised  her  less  demonstra- 
tive subjects.  And  Anne  Boleyn,  too,  is 
there,  whose  portraits  faintly  suggest  the 


roguish  grace  that  captivated  the  King 
and  all  his  Court.  And  here  we  may  turn 
to  the  relics  of  poor  Anne,  the  little  ermine 
tippet  which  she  wore  upon  the  scaffold, 
encircling  the  slender,  delicate  neck,  tod 
with  marks  of  blood  upon  it  that  touch 
one  with  a  thrill  of  horror,  as  if  the 
ghastly  scene  were  dimly  outlined  here. 
Another  relic  of  the  scaffold  is  Anne's 
dainty  toothpick  case,  accompanied  by  an 
interesting  family  tradition,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  given  by  the  Queen  on  the 
morning  she  suffered  to  Captain  Owyn, 
the  officer  on  guard,  telling  him  that  it 
was  the  first  token  the  King  had  given 
her,  and  bidding  him  observe  "that  a 
serpent  formed  part  of  the  device,  and 
a  serpent  the  giver  had  proved  to  her." 

We  may  make  acquaintance,  too,  with 
another  fair  woman,  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  even  prettier  than  she, 
and  as  a  set-off  we  have  Holbein's  truthful 
portrait  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  which  suggests 
indulgent  judgement  on  King  Harry  for 
his  ungallant  reception  of  the  lady.  Nor 
can  we  wonder  that  the  great  Bashaw 
should  string  up  the  Grand  Vizier  for 
presenting  him  with  such  a  wife.  And 
here  we  have  the  Grand  Vizier  in  question, 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  with  a  common- 
place but  shrewd  face,  of  quite  a  nine- 
teenth century  cast.  To  add  to  our  mental 
gallery  of  female  charms,  we  have  that 
incomparable  picture  of  Holbein's,  the 
portrait  of  Christina  of  Milan,  the  face 
most  exquisitely  painted,  and  the  expres- 
sion full  of  charm  and  vitality.  Small 
wonder  that  Bluebeard  should  desire  to 
place  the  charming  original  among  his 
collection,  or  that  the  fair  enchantress 
should  decline  the  honour,  remarking 
"that  she  had  but  one  head ;  if  she  had 
two,  one  should  be  at  His  Majesty's 
service." 

Then  we  have  that  fine,  but  curious,  pic- 
ture called  the  Dancing  Picture,  where 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
others,  are  seen  dancing  in  a  meadow,  like 
so  many  nymphs  and  satyrs.  The  other 
nymphs  are  said  to  be  the  King's  sisters — 
Margaret  and  Mary — and  fine,  well-grown 
buxom  damsels  they  are;  but  far  too  young 
and  lissom  for  the  figures  they  are  asumed 
to  represent.  More  authentic  portraits  of 
Henry's  sisters  are  to  be  found  on  the 
walls  of  the  gallery.  And,  coming  to  a 
younger  generation,  we  have  Mary,  after- 
wards Queen,  in  whom  we  see  repro- 
duced the  rigid,  ascetic  nature  of  Margaret 
Beaufort,   the  No.    1   of  the  Exhibition 
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and  also  of  the  family  Tudor  in  genera]. 
And  we  find  Edward  and  Mary  with  a 
saloon  to  themselves — the  least  interesting 
in  the  series — although  we  are  glad  to  meet 
with  the  Protector,  Somerset,  who  gave 
ns  the  original  Somerset  House;  his 
brother  the  Admiral ;  the  unhappy  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  other  victims  of  the  axe 
and  block  in  that  troubled  period.  As  for 
poor  little  Edward,  whom  we  find  half 
smothered  in  Royal  robes,  bestowing 
Bridewell  upon  the  citizens  of  London  for 
the  benefit  of  their  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
he  is  like  the  good  boy  in  a  story  book, 
full  of  excellent  intentions,  but  with  no 
heart  of  life  in  him. 

Bat  in  Elizabeth's  gallery  we  come  upon 
times  of  far  greater  brilliancy  and  interest, 
although  the  artistic  quality  of  the  portraits 
is  far  inferior  to  those  of  Henry's  time. 
Holbein  is  gone,  and  no  one  takes  up  his 
mantle.  The  favourite  Court  painter  is 
Zucehero,  an  excellent  painter  of  tissues, 
but  without  a  spark  of  genius.  Henry's 
cold,  stock-fish  eyes  had  an  excellent 
critical  quality  about  them;  but  Queen 
Elisabeth's  keen  and  piercing  little  orbs 
seem  to  have  been  unendowed  with  the 
slightest  artistic  faculty.  Tet  must  there 
have  been  good  native  artists  in  those 
days,  for  some  of  the  portraits  by  unknown 
artists  are  of  excellent  quality.  Coming 
to  the  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  every  one 
must  be  delighted  with  the  richness  of  a 
collection  that  embraces  almost  all  the 
known  pieces  with  any  claim  to  authen- 
ticity; We  have  here  no  less  than  five  im- 
portant portraits  of  Shakespeare ;  but  the 
finest  of  them  all,  and  the  one  that  alone 
imposes  conviction  of  its  being  studied  from 
the  life,  is  the  remarkable  panel  which 
comes  from  Charlcote,  still  occupied,  as  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  by  the  family  of  Lucy. 
The  head  resembles  that  of  the  famous 
bust  in  Stratford  Church,  but  is  shown 
with  greater  power  and  expression,  and  is 
drawn  with  a  vigour  and  strength  of 
brush  that  reveals  the  hand  of  a  master ; 
yet,  like  everything  attached  to  Shake- 
speare's memory,  the  origin  of  the  portrait 
is  wrapped  in  mystery. 

We  have  there  good  portraits,  too,  of 
Fletcher  the  dramatist,  and  a  good, 
sturdy  gentleman  of  his  inches.  Of  minor 
lights,  though  greater  in  their  day,  there  is 
Philip  Sidney,  chivalrous  and  refined,  and 
Dorset,  who  set  the  example  of  combining 
the  study  of  law  with  the  pursuit  of 
literature.  We  miss  the  greater  name  of 
Marlowe,  and  Edmund  Spenser's,  next  to 


Shakespeare's,  the  most  illustrious  of  its 
age.  But  we  have  Lord  Bacon  just  rising 
into  fame,  and  his  father,  Sir  Nicholas,  fat 
and  scant  of  breath. 

And  the  relics  of  the  time  are  numerous 
and  good.  Here  we.  have  Elizabeth's 
ring,  the  very  ring,  perhaps,  that  she  gave 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex  as  a  pledge  of  her 
grace  should  he  at  any  time  of  need 
demand  it,  and  which,  so  the  story  runs, 
my  lord,  when  under  sentence  of  death, 
actually  sent  to  the  Queen  by  the  Countess 
of  Nottingham,  who,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Cecils,  withheld  it  And  we  may  remember 
how  the  Countess,  confessing  the  matter  on 
her  death-bed,  Elizabeth  shook  her  roughly 
and  swore  "  that  God  might  forgive  her,  - 
but  she  never  would."  As  for  other  relics 
of  Elizabeth,  she  seems  to  have  left  behind 
her  a  host  of  souvenirs  as  she  journeyed 
about  from  one  great  house  to  another. 
Here  it  is  a  stocking,  there  a  glove,  or  a  hat, 
or,  perhaps,  it  is  a  hair-brush  or  fine-tooth 
comb.  And  we  have  her  viol,  and  perhaps 
her  spinet ;  and  with  these  relics  innumer- 
able of  Drake,  of  Raleigh,  of  Frobisher,  and 
other  bold  adventurers  of  the  time,  with 
trophies  taken  from  the  Armada,  or  cast 
up  by  the  sea. 

The  miniatures,  too,  of  the  period  are 
represented  most  worthily  by. many  fine 
examples,  and  the  coins  and  medals  are 
often  of  great  rarity,  and  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  them  full  of  interest  for  those  who 
have  time  to  study  them.  And  manu- 
scripts are  represented  by  a  neat  assort- 
ment from  the  Loseley  MSS.,  and  printed 
books  by  sundry  rare  copies,  a  good  show 
of  Bibles,  Shakespeare's  folios,  and  early 
edition  of  sonnets,  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  Arcadia,  and  other  rarities. 
In  these  departments,  too,  we  are  promised 
a  further  public  exhibition  of  the  treasures 
of  the  period  by  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum. 

But  in  armour  and  weapons  connois- 
seurs will  find  a  selection  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  value.  It  is  a  period  of 
decadence  for  armour  in  its  warlike  uses; 
those  arquebuses,  with  their  beautifully 
inlaid  stocks;  those  pistols,  with  curious, 
ingenious  wheel  locks,  and  other  devices 
-—the  "vile  guns"  of  the  period — have 
literally  "  knocked  holes "  in  the  ironclad 
warrior.  But  for  jousts  and  tournaments, 
and  the  parade  of  war,  the  armourer's 
forges  are  still  busy,  and  beautiful  and 
elaborately  ornamented  suits  of  armour 
adorn  the  hall  of  the  Tudors  in  russet  and 
gold  and  blue  and  gold,  and  fluted  cap-a- 
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pie,  with  great  tilting  helmets,  and  horse 
armour,  with  head  pieces  of  every  kind 
and  shape. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply 
with  more  success  the  atmosphere  of  the 
age  of  the  Tudors.  Here  are  treasures 
gathered  from  every  part  of  England,  from 
old  historic  mansions,  from  Royal  palaces, 
from  the  halls  of  colleges  and  old  city 
guilds,  heirlooms  which  form  the  pride  of 
ancient  manors,  relics  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. And  a  key  to  the  whole  is  to  be 
found  in  the  excellent  catalogue  which 
presents  in  a  brief  form  the  biographies  of 
the  foremost'  people  of  the  time. 


NATURE  AND  CIVILISATION. 

The  best  of  Nature  is  that  she  is  so 
fearless.  Candour  also  may  be  said  to  be 
constitutional  with  her.  She  is,  moreover, 
completely  inexorable.  "If  you  do  not 
like  me  as  I  appear  to  you/'  she  says  to 
her  subjects,  "so  much  the  worse  for  you. 
I  certainly  do  not  propose  to  change  for 
your  benefit.  The  fault  lies  with  you,  not 
with  me." 

This  brings  us  to  what  may  perhaps 
be  called  Nature's  worst  characteristic. 
She  is  devoid  of  feeling  —  utterly. 
She  has  her  prescribed  methods  of  life, 
and  that  they  are  not  ruinously  inter- 
fered with  is  all  that  she  cares  much 
about  She  tolerates  the  interference,  or, 
if  you  please,  the  aid  of  Art  up  to  a  certain 
point.  But  once  let  Art  assume  too  much, 
and  she  straightway  comes  down  upon  the 
pretentious  youngster  with  that  heavy  hand 
of  hers  which  has  the  weight  of  unnumbered 
millenniums  in  it,  like  the  granite  arms  of 
the  Pharaohs  in  the  British  Museum.  In 
such  a  case,  there  is  no  standing  up  against 
her.  The  one-year-old  babe  might  as  hope- 
fully presume  to  dispute  with  its  mother. 

Civilisation  is  Art  writ  large.  There  is 
the  same  tacit  tolerance  on  the  part  of 
Nature  of  those  acquired  ways  of  the 
world  which  we  call  civilised  practices,  as 
in  the  kindred  walks  of  Art  Let  civilisa- 
tion become  monstrous,  and  Nature  steps 
forth  to  put  an  end  to  the  civilisation. 
The  mounds  which  men  name  Babylon, 
the  fields  which  a  naked  guide  indicates  to 
the  doubting  stranger  as  Nineveh,  the 
still  waters  over  the  cities  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  old  walls  and  columns  of  old  Rome — 
these  are  all  dumbly  eloquent  of  Nature's 
power,  and  her  determination  to  use  it. 


.  And  individuals  are  in  the  same  case  as 
these  extinct  cities  of  effete  civilisations. 
Be  the  era  or  the  country  ever  so  mild  and 
conformable  to  Nature's  simple  injunctions, 
that  man  or  woman  who,  in  the  midst  of 
this  universal  obedience,  dares  to  rise  up 
aud  defy  Nature  a  outrance,  pays  the 
penalty  as  emphatically  as  Babylon. 

It  is  amusing  as  well  as  highly  educative 
to  contrast  the  deportment  of  Nature  with 
that  of  Art  Nature  is  never  self-conscious. 
"  I  am  what  I  am,"  she  seems  to  say.  Art, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  not  impudent  or 
conceited,  is  prone  to  cringe.  In  the  last 
case  she  murmurs  appealingly  through  her 
achievements  to  beholders :  "  I  hope  I  may 
be  taken  for  what  I  strive  to  be." 

'  In  the  bad  old  days,  when  might  was 
always  right,  there  was  much  of  Nature's 
strength  about  the  tyrants  who  ruled 
mankind  with  the  clenched  fist  of  des- 
potism. It  was  then  obedience  or  death. 
Now  it  is  different.  Civilisation  has  become 
complex.  In  governing  bodies,  whether 
they  are  Kings  or  States,  Art  and  Nature 
coquet  with  each  other.  Anciently,  it  was 
one  thing  or  the  other.  In  these  days,  it 
is  something  of  both.  The  State  asserts 
Nature's  principle:  I  am  the  strongest, 
therefore  I  prevail ;  and,  therefore,  also,  I 
will  be  supreme  and  obeyed  without  ques- 
tion. But  she  cannot  so  easily  enforce 
her  claims.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  Socialists,  Nihilists,  Fenians,  and 
other  conspirators  against  the  State,  are  in 
no  peril  of  their  lives,  and  plot  against 
the  would-be  autocrat  without  let  or 
hindrance.  It  is  all  very  fine  for  statesmen 
to  enunciate  hard  and  fast  principles  of 
government  Unfortunately,  they  set  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  Given  the  ruler, 
the  principles  of  his  rule  will  not  fail  to 
ensue.  Art  is,  in  some  sense,  a  small, 
humble  shadow  which  inevitably  creeps 
after  the  strong,  great  form  of  Nature. 

Nature  is  first;  Art  emanates  from  her 
as  mountains  from  the  round  surface  of 
the  globe,  or,  better,  as  a  child  is  born  of 
its  mother.  In  the  beginning  of  its  exist- 
ence the  child  is  fractious,  and  hardly  less 
helpless  than  a  kitten  ere  its  eyes  are 
opened.  It  has  then  no  notion  of  emu- 
lating its  parent.  Occasionally  it  kicks  and 
storms  at  her  in  weak,  unseemly  rage; 
declares  that  it  hates  her;  and,  with 
ridiculous  petulance,  tries  to  break  the 
leading-strings  wherewith  it  is  bound  to 
her.  But,  in  the  cooler  moments  of 
reaction,  it  is  very  penitent  And,  by-and- 
by,  when  the  revulsion  is  as  extreme  as  its 
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earlier  passion,  it  cries  aloud  that  its 
mother  is  all  the  world ;  that  there  is  none 
to  compare  with  her,  so  good  is  she,  so 
great,  and  so  satisfying.  It  then  strives  its 
hardest  to  tread  in  its  mother's  footsteps, 
and  gives  up  all  the  wicked  thoughts  of 
independence  and  rebellionwhich  formerly 
possessed  it. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  best  coarse  it  can 
follow,  upon  one  condition.  The  condition 
is  that,  in  the  meantime,  it  has  never  been 
seduced  oat  of  Nature's  own  ways.  Once, 
however,  let  this  have  occurred,  and  there 
is  no  possibility  of  an  entire,  instantaneous 
conformity  with  its  maternal  ideal.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  time  and  immense 
patience. 

We  see  this  well  exemplified  in  many 
branches  of  our  economy  of  civilisation. 
Art  in  painting  and  sculpture  are,  of 
course,  the  most  obvious  illustrations  of  it 
Literature  gives  us  another  fine  illustration. 
It  is  marvellous  to  consider  what  Herculean 
efforts  the  novelist  of  the  nineteenth 
century  most  make  ere  he  can  hope  to 
give  a  natural  representation  of  life.  He 
has  been  so  ruthlessly  trained  in  the  school 
of  civilisation,  and  he  is  the  heir  to  so 
many  traditions  that  conflict  with  Nature, 
that  to  be  natural  is  like  tearing  his  skin 
from  his  flesh. 

Glance  further  at  some  other  of  the 
professions  of  civilised  life :  those  of  law, 
medicine,  and  architecture,  for  example. 

It  may  be  said  that  of  all  things  law 
depends  least  upon  Nature.  But  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  all  the  codes  and  precedents  in 
all  the  myriad  volumes  of  the  world's 
systems  of  jurisprudence  tend,  in  short, 
towards  one  single  purpose — the  determi- 
nation of  right)  Of  course,  there  is 
justice  in  law  and  justice  in  equity. 
Nature's  operations  are  much  on  a  par 
with  the  world's  justice.  She  gives  each 
living  individual  its  due;  but  to  the  strong 
she  gives,  like  many  of  the  world's  courts 
of  law,  much  more  than  their  due. 

Look  next  at  medicine.  How  Nature 
must  laugh  at  the  various  endeavours  of 
pharmacopoeia  to  defeat  her  conclusions, 
to  checkmate  berl  All  the  dried  frogs' 
legs,  adders'  tongues,  mummy  dust,  and 
pUls  in  creation  are  fragments  of  Nature; 
so  that,  in  effect,  her  children  are  dosed 
homceopathically,  whether  they  will  or  no. 
And  much  good  do  such  drugs  do  in  the 
long  run.  They  may  quicken  the  pulse,  or 
lower  it,  for  a  moment  or  two;  but  the 
after-time  comes,  and  shrugs  its  shoulders. 
Not  that  doctors  are  to  be  contemned  as 


so  many  charlatans  seeking  only  their  own 
profit  Very  far  indeed  from  this  1 
Among  their  rank  are  included  the 
noblest  of  men.  But  they  are  fast  learning 
over  again  that  Nature  herself  is  omnipo- 
tent— the  chief  physician ;  and  that  the 
best  they  can  do  is  to  follow  humbly  in 
her  train. 

But  now  of  architecture.  What  is  the 
essential  aim  of  all  architecture,  save  to 
provide  roofs  for  the  heads  of  mankind ) 
Surely  a  very  necessary  thing  to  do,  it 
may  be  said.  Why,  yes;  and,  conse- 
quently/Nature did  not  omit  to  provide 
it :  though  she  was  not  ever  ready  to  con- 
fess that  it  was  an  indispensable  need. 
Oaves  in  the  rocks,  and  forests  with  their 
impenetrable  shade,  preceded  domed  and 
pillared  habitations,  and  the  long,  mono- 
tonous red  streets  of  our  modern  cities. 
But  the  wood-cutter  has  worked  hard  in 
parallel  movement  with  the  advance  of 
civilisation,  and  our  own  aspirations  have 
carried  us  beyond  the  stage  of  troglodytes. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  taken  our  hints 
from  Nature,  and  followed  her  own  de- 
vices as  nearly  as  our  intelligence  and 
skill  will  allow.  We  have  modelled  our 
famous  pillars  of  stone  upon  the  trunks 
of  her  palms,  and  built  our  houses  after 
the  pattern  of  her  caves.  Whatever  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture  may  be  held 
to  be  symbolical  of,  as  an  ideal,  it  is  but 
a  fantastical  reproduction  in  stone  of  the 
oaks  and  elms  in  Nature's  woods.  And  it  is 
a  mark  of  our  culture,  of  our  far  divergence 
from  Nature  herself,  in  our  thoughts  and 
lives,  that  we  prefer  to  stand  and  gaze  at 
unwieldy  piles  of  wood  and  granite,  or 
marble,  the  work  of  mankind,  rather  than 
pace,  in  solemn  admiration,  the  cool  aisles 
and  fretted  vaults  of  the  forests,  with  their 
mosaic  of  golden  twilight  on  the  green- 
sward pavement,  and  the  chant  of  their 
bird-choristers  echoing  through  the  sun- 
light and  arches  towards  the  high  blue 
dome  over  all. 

Nature  is  absolutely  truthful,  and  with- 
out shame.  Civilisation  has  begotten 
divers  bad  things,  but  few  more  curious 
than  the  trick  of  duplicity,  consecrated 
by  habitual  usage.  Such  books  as  "  The 
Art  of  Conversation,"  James  "  On  Polite 
Speech,"  and  "Prudential  Curbs  for  the 
Tongue,"  by  Wise  Simon,  would  astound 
Nature,  if  she  took  much  interest  in  the 
minor  details  of  life. 

"What !"  she  might  say,  "you  have  a 
tongue,  and  you  do  not  know  how  to  use 
it?    How  foolish  1    Is   it    necessary  for 
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you  to  be  taught  the  use  of-  the  other 
organs  with  which  you  are  endowed  f 
Why  do  you  not  write  books  on  the 
method  of  bringing  the  teeth  together 
upon  a  beefsteak,  the  way  to  smell  a  rose, 
or  how  to  see  things  ?  I  must  have 
been  more  stupid  than  I  flatter  myself  I 
generally  am,  if  seeing,  smelling,  eating, 
and  talking  do  not  come  to  you  all,  as 
easily  as  rain  falls  from  a  cloud/1 

"Ah,  dear  dame,"  we  might  reply  to  her, 
11  you  are  very  justly  ironical  Of  course,  no 
one  wants  to  be  taught  how  to  eat,  or  how 
to  look  at  an  agreeable  object  That  is  all 
as  simple  now  as  it  was,  no  doubt,  at  first 
But  speech  is  another  matter.  It  is  really 
open  to  question  whether  you  had  any 
idea  of  the  responsible  nature  of  this  gift 
when  you  gave  it  to  us.  You  must  know, 
for  instance,  that  in  these  days,  if  you  tell 
the  truth,  you  may  be  taken  before  a  high 
personage  called  a  judge,  charged  with 
libel,  and  fined  a  thousand  pounds.  Or 
you  may,  without  in  the  least  intending  it, 
insult  your  dearest  friend,  so  that  his  love 
for  you  is  changed  instantly  to  hatred. 
Worse  still,  dear  dame,  hardly  one  man 
and  wife  could  live  amicably  together  for 
a  week,  much  less  a  year,  if  they  were 
mutually  to  be  so  horribly  candid  with 
each /Other. 

"You  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  to  your 
own  interest  that  we  should  be  cautious  and 
have  these  manuals  for  discreet  talking 
which  you  ridicule  so  strongly.  Inasmuch, 
too,  as  we  are  your  own  children,  it  seems 
a  little  injudicious  of  you  to  blame  us  for 
doing  what  the  constitution  we  derive 
immediately  from  you,  crossed  obliquely  by 
the  influence  of  our  own  civilisation,  has 
urged  us  to  do,  alike  for  our  benefit,  and, 
therein,  for  yours." 

"  Well,  well,91  one  can  imagine  Nature 
saying,  in  interruption  of  this  category  of 
charges  against  her  for  the  inadequateness 
of  her  works,  "let  the  subject  drop.  So 
long  as  your  methods  of  civilisation  do  not 
depopulate  the  world,  you  are  welcome  to 
them.  I  must  have  life  in  one  form  or 
another.  It  has  often  irritated  me  to  see 
how  you  men  are  killing  the  lions,  and 
tigers,  and  elephants  off  my  globe,  so  that, 
in  time,  I  shall  not  have  a  single  specimen 
left,  except  stuffed  ones  in  your  museums, 
which,  of  course,  do  not  count.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  reflect  that  either  you  or 
they  must  increase;  and,  as  I  confess  I 
have  a  preference  for  human  beings,  who 
have  shown  a  marvellous  capacity  for  de- 
velopement — to    use   one   of  your    own 


expressive  words — I  wink  at  all  this  blood- 
shed. And,  besides,  I  know  well  enough 
that,  if  you  please,  you  could,  in  oppo- 
sition, charge  me  with  destroying,  in  like 
manner,  those  various  species  of  large 
quadrupeds  to  which  you  give  appalling 
names,  when  you  dig  up  their  bones.  I  do 
not  propose  to  fatigue  you  with  an  expla- 
nation of  my  motives  in  this  particular, 
because,  for  one  reason,  I  should  thereby 
cut  off  one  of  those  channels  of  investiga 
tion  which  you  explore  with  such  vivacity 
and  interest  But  you  may  be  sure  I  have 
acted  with  great  wisdom  here,  as  elsewhere 
In  short,  as  I  have  said,  you  and  your 
civilisation  have  '  carte  blanche '  from  me, 
up  to  a  certain  point.  So  you  increase 
and  multiply,  in  a  proper  way,  and  do  not 
completely  transform  the  surface  of  your 
world,  you  may  indulge  all  the  bizarre 
fancies  of  slaughter,  discovery,  and  loco- 
motion which  you  evolve  from  those  very 
singular  abstractions  which  you  call  your 
wits." 

Our  various  social  systems  and  unwritten 
codes  of  social  conduct  are,  needless  to 
say,  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  Nature.  She 
is  generally  tolerant  of  them;  but  she 
makes  no  further  concession  in  their 
favour.  Yet  she  does  not  at  ail  times 
respect  them.  Now  and  then  she  in- 
terferes disagreeably  with  the  constitution 
of  civilisation.  A  rough  retailer  of  gin 
slings,  cocktails,  and  whisky  and  water 
discovers  a  silver  mine.  His  discovery 
makes  him  so  rich  that  he  is  the  envy  of 
men  and  women,  who,  while  yet  he  sold 
cocktails,  would  merely  have  curled  the  lip 
at  him.  They  now  bend  the  knee  to  him ; 
implore  him  to  marry  one  of  their  daughters ; 
intrigue  for  admissions  to  his  baUs  and 
dinner  parties;  and  in  ail  possible  ways 
show  their  veneration  for  the  god  of 
mammon.  They  do  not  like  to  do  it ;  but 
they  feel  that  it  is  required  of  them 
Again,  it  chances  that  a  Grown  Prince  turns 
the  cold  shoulder  to  the  canons  of  etiquette, 
and  marries  a  governess  or  an  opera 
singer.  The  Grown  Prince's  father,  the 
King,  groans ;  and  the  Queen  sheds  tears 
of  grief  and  anger.  But  this  is  all  futile. 
Or  a  duke,  rich  as  a  king,  and  as  closely 
bound  by  ties  of  convention,  gives  his 
hand  to  a  farmer's  daughter  who  knows 
nothing  of  heraldry,  and  whose  only 
recommendations  are  blazoned  in  her 
bright,  sweet  face. 

It  is  all  alike  lamentable,  but  very 
natural 

"My  dear  children,"  one  can  suppose 
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Nature  saying,  with  a  smile,  in  response 
to  the  expostulations  of  the  world,  "  what 
would  your  novelists  do  for  plots  and 
romances  if  I  did  not  thus  now  and  again 
put  the  tip  of  my  little  finger  through  the 
crust  of  your  social  pie)  It  is  all  non- 
sense for  them  to  talk  of  their  imaginations. 
Without  me,  they  would  imagine  nothing. 
You  could  not  get  salt  from  die  ocean 
unless  salt  impregnated  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  But  do  not  be  frightened.  I  am 
not  going  to  purloin  a  single  one  of  your 
institutions;  and  before  you  hare  done 
sighing,  the  pie  will  be  whole  again." 

Once  or  twice  in  a  century,  however, 
something  very  serious  happens.  Nature 
plays  the  part  of  the  giant  awakened 
from  sleep,  and  full  to  the  throat  of 
energy  that  must  find  a  vent,  though  he 
knows  not  in  what  direction.  It  was 
Nature  who  guided  the  arm  of  Napoleon 
while  he  mowed  people  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  by  tens  of  thousands.  A 
battle  here,  a  battle  there;  it  was  but 
a  stroke  of  the  blade  of  the  sickle  of 
Nature.  At  another  time,  it  is  a  dire 
pestilence,  or  a  famine,  or  an  earthquake, 
or  a  volcanic  eruption,  or  a  tidal  wave. 

Civilisation  goes  into  brief  convulsions 
of  distress  when  such  events  happen. 
"My  own  existence  is  menaced  1"  she 
sobs  forth  in  alarm,  when  she  sees  her 
children  swept  away.  "  I  must  do  some- 
thing in  aid  of  my  sell"  And  so  she 
concocts  small  but  generous  schemes  to 
counteract  the  particular  calamity  which 
afflicts  the  world,  and  threatens  to  over- 
whelm her.  The  societies  for  the  succour 
of  the  wounded  in  battle,  the  collections 
for  the  distribution  of  rice  among  the 
starving  millions  of  China  or  Hindostan, 
and  for  the  rebuilding  of  cities  which 
Nature,  by  a  mere  yawn,  has  erased  from 
the  earth's  surface ;  these  and  the  like  are 
the  efforts  of  Civilisation  to  keep  the 
balance  of  power  between  herself  and 
Nature.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  like 
the  wrestle  of  a  child  with  its  mother. 
Either  the  mother  smiles  unmoved,  or 
puts  the  iniquitous  infant  in  a  corner,  or 
locks  it  in  a  room  by  itself,  where  it  soon 
realises  its  own  insufficiency,  and  becomes 
reconciled  to  the  irresistible  decrees  of  its 
parent 

One  more  of  Nature's  strong  charac- 
teristics may  be  mentioned — her  simplicity. 
It  is  evident  in  all  her  ways,  but  in  none 
more  than  in  the  plain  injunction  which 
alone  suffices  for  life :  Eat  and  move,  and 
you  shall  live. 


"  Ah,  I  dare  say,'1  remarks  Civilisation, 
in  pert  comment  upon  this.  "  The  fruits 
of  the  field,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  no 
doubt!  But  such  fare  does  not  satisfy 
my  needs.  I  really  do  not  know  for 
certain  whether  you  meant  the  lambs, 
cows,  partridges,  trout,  and  other  living 
delicacies,  exclusively  for  human  con- 
sumption. But  we  have  acquired  the 
taste  for  them,  and  we  could  not  possibly 
resign  them  now.  It  is  odd,  however, 
that  some  men,  over  whom  I  have  as  yet 
had  no  control,  and  who  are  so  brutal  as  to 
be  almost  in  a  state  of  nature — no  offence 
to  you,  dame  —  eat  each  other.  This 
somewhat  militates  against  the  accepted 
belief  that  you  designed  us  to  live  wholly 
upon  apples  and  pears,  grapes,  bananas, 
blackberries,  and  other  such  things,  which 
nowadays  form  but  a  single  branch  of 
edible  productions  under  the  cold  name 
of  'dessert'  But  these  men,  or  rather 
'brutes,'  may  be  only  the  exceptions, 
which,  you  know,  prove  a  rule;  and  so 
they  may  be  disregarded.  Besides,  they 
have  never  tasted  truffles  or  p&te  de  foie 
gras.  If  they  had,  I  warrant  they  would 
abruptly  forsake  the  paths  of  nature — 
again  pardon  the  implication — for  those  of 
civilisation. 

"  As  for  the  other  matter — that  of  move- 
ment, by  which  I  suppose  you  mean 
exercise — surely  we  have  enough  of  that 
Why,  we  have  multiplied  the  one  original 
mode  of  locomotion  by  I  do  not  know  how 
many  times.  You,  dear,  dull,  old  mother, 
endowed  us  with  legs — nothing  more — for 
our  purpose.  What,  then,  do  you  say, 
when  you  see  us  flashing  across  country  in 
trains ;  sailing  in  ships  from  one  continent 
of  the  globe  to  another;  floating  among 
the  clouds  in  balloons ;  riding  bicycles  and 
tricycles ;  not  to  capitulate  the  long  list  of 
uncivilised  quadrupeds  that  we  bestride, 
with  more  or  less  comfort  and  a  due  sense 
of  our  dignity  and  their  degradation  9  I 
assure  you  that  there  never  was  a  time  in 
all  my  history  when  legs  were  .less  in- 
dispensable than  now.  I  have  so  con- 
trived it  that  cripples,  in  these  days,  can 
go  through  life  with  much  enjoyment ;  and 
I  know  several  esteemed  men  who  are 
without  natural  legs,  though  no  one  but 
their  friends  and  their  valets  would  suspect 
it     Is  not  that  a  triumph  1 " 

But  here  also,  as  in  every  other  instance, 
Civilisation  does  but  succeed  through  Nature 
herself. 

11  Tour  triumph,  my  dear  child,  is  upon 
my  own  material    I,  therefore,  take  your 
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exaltation  as  a  personal  compliment 
Without  me  you  could  not  be ;  though  I, 
of  course,  am  completely  independent  of 
you  and  your  aid.  And,  as  a  last  word, 
let  me  whisper  to  you,  or,  rather,  remind 
you  how  you  may  make  men  even  more 
successful  creatures  than  they  are.  Never 
forget  that  they  are  of  Nature  as  well  as 
of  Civilisation.  The  doctrine  of  atavism 
ought,  indeed,  to  inform  you  that,  'au 
fond,'  they  are  more  likely  to  show  their 
resemblance  to  me  than  to  you,  even  though 
you  may  be  their  parent,  as  I  am  yours. 
Acknowledge,  therefore,  as  openly  as  you 
can,  that  they  are  natural  first  of  all,  and, 
but  secondarily,  civilised  beinga  It  is 
the  only  way  to  secure  yourself  from  my 
interference,  as  you  call  it,  a  little  rudely, 
perhaps;  and  the  only  way,  also,  to 
ensure  for  yourself  the  respect  of  men 
themselves." 


THE  INNUIT. 

Fab  beyond  the  pale  of  civilisation,  in 
the  dreary,  frost-bound  regions  where  ice 
and  snow  reign  supreme,  dwells  a  race 
condemned  to  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship 
which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  the 
inhabitants  of  more  favoured  lands.  To 
reach  them,  the  traveller  must  leave  be- 
hind him  every  object  of  ordinary  life, 
every  familiar  habit  and  custom  which  use 
has  rendered  a  second  nature.  He  must 
bid  farewell  to  branching  trees,  to  green 
fields,  to  crops  of  every  kind,  to  domestic 
animals,  to  every  implement  of  common 
use,  and  to  food  and  clothing  of  such  a 
kind  as  even  the  poorest  people  of  a  less 
terrible  climate  possess. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  human 
beings  can  ever  have  forced  their  way 
into  these  northern  fastnesses,  or  how, 
having  reached  them,  they  ever  persuaded 
themselves  to  stay.  Tet,  strange  to  say, 
the  love  of  the  Esquimaux — or,  as  he  calls 
himself,  the  Innuit,  a  word  meaning  the 
people — for  his  ice-bound  home,  and  his 
pride  in  its  features,  are  inexhaustible. 
Some  of  them  have  been  brought  to  Den- 
mark, England,  and  America;  but  they 
have  always  begged  to  be  taken  home 
again,  and,  after  getting  back  among  their 
own  people,  have  ridiculed  the  whites  in 
every  possible  manner.  They  have  a 
legend  to  the  effect  that  the  Creator 
made  white  men  first;  but  was  dis- 
satisfied with  them,  and,  consequently, 
made  the  Innuit,  with  whom  he  was  quite 


pleased.  Kane  relates  that  when  he  en- 
countered some  of  these  people,  they  were 
astounded  to  find  that  they  were  not  the 
only  race  upon  the  earth,  and  disbelieved 
his  accounts  of  lands  which  exhibited 
features  different  to  those  of  their  own. 

The  Innuit  have  no  king,  no  govern- 
ment, no  property,  no  law,  and  no  religion. 
Their  one  idea  is  to  do  as  their  forefathers 
did,  and  so  long  as  they  follow  the  customs 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  them, 
they  think  that  they  do  enough.  Their 
food  consists  of  nothing  but  flesh ;  bread 
they  are  absolutely  without  They  have 
no  medicine  nor  treatment  in  time  of  sick- 
ness, and  their  household  furniture  con- 
sists of  nothing  but  a  stone  lamp  and  a 
snow  couch  covered  with  the  moss  upon 
which  the  reindeer  feeds,  a  few  skins 
sometimes  serving  to  further  remove  its 
discomfort.  Unlike  the  Laplanders  and 
the  Kamschatdales,  the  Innuit  hare  never 
tamed  the  reindeer,  but  look  upon  it  as 
merely  food.  The  white  bear,  the  seal, 
and  the  walrus  are  the  other  animals  on 
which  they  exist,  and  in  capturing  these 
and  conveying  their  flesh  to  the  hungry 
mouths  at  home,  they  are  assisted  by  the 
Esquimaux  dogs. 

In  the  short  summer  they  live  in  the 
"  tuple,"  a  rude  tent  made  by  suspending 
a  huge  sheet  of  skins  across  a  horizontal 
pole ;  but  their  stationary  dwelling-places 
are  huts  half-underground,  and  built  of 
earth,  bones,  and  turf.  Entrance  is  gained 
by  a  long,  low  tunnel,  which  has  to  be 
traversed  on  all  fours,  and  there  is  a  rude 
window,  fitted  with  whale's  intestines, 
through  which  a  feeble  glimmer  of  Mght 
makes  its  way.  When  moving  about  in 
winter  they  build  "iglos/'or  snow-huts, 
formed  of  blocks  of  snow,  fitted  most  in- 
geniously together,  and  cleverly  arched. 
The  lamp,  which  is  both  fire  and  light,  is 
cut  out  of  soft  steatite,  or  soap-stone,  and 
hangs  from  the  roof.  Its  oil  is  made  from 
whale's  blubber,  on  which  floats  the  dried 
moss  that  forms  the  wick. 

In  powers  of  enduring  hunger  and  capa- 
city for  food  when  it  is  obtainable,  the 
Innuit  are  equalled  by  no  other  people. 
Most  of  their  food  is  eaten  raw,  frequently 
in  a  frozen  condition,  and  eight  or  ten 
pounds  is  looked  upon  as  an  ordinary 
quantity  for  a  single  person's  meal  In 
times  of  plenty  a  man  may  be  seen  lying 
on  his  back  utterly  incapable  of  feeding 
himself  any  longer,  but  being  further 
gorged  with  dainty  bits  of  fat  and  blubber 
by  his  wife  or  children. 
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The  seasons  of  plenty  are,  however,  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rale  with  the 
Innuit  In  the  long  winter  darkness,  days 
and  nights  are  passed  by  the  men,  crouched 
motionless  by  the  hole  at  which  a  seal  may 
be  expected  to  "  blow."  The  dreariness  of 
those  long  watches  must  be  beyond  any- 
thing that  we  can  picture.  The  bitter 
cold,  the  whirling  snow,  and  the  fog, 
which  often  settles  down  for  days  at  a 
time,  most  harmonise  too  well  with  the 
biting  hanger  of  the  patient  watcher,  and 
his  dismal  thoughts  of  semi-starvation 
which  is  the  lot  of  those  he  has  left  in  the 
"iglos."  The  chance  of  ending  this  state 
of  things  depends  solely  upon  the  quick- 
ness and  skill  of  a  single  blow,  for  if  it  is 
badly  dealt,  the  expected  prey  is  off  at 
once,  and  the  cold,  dismal  hours  or,  may 
be,  days  of  watching  count  for  nothing. 
Even  should  the  harpoon  be  well  aimed, 
and  find  a  home  in  the  body  of  the  animal, 
things  may  not  turn  out  satisfactorily ;  for 
a  line  attaches  the  weapon  to  the  waist  of 
the  hunter,  and  unless  he  instantly  plants 
his  feet  in  the  notches  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  throws  himself  into  such  a 
position  that  the  strain  exerted  by  his 
wounded  quarry  is  thrown  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  spine  and  the  axis  of  his  lower 
limbs,  he  may  be  pulled  under  the  ice,  to 
a  death  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  or 
fall  across  the  hole  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  struggles  of  the  seal  break  his  back. 

In  summer  large  numbers  of  reindeer  fall 
before  the  bows  of  the  Innuit,  who  watch 
for  them  at  mountain  passes,  choosing,  if 
possible,  one  which  lies  between  two  pieces 
of  water,  in  which  they  may  be  able  to 
drive  the  startled  animals,  and  there  kill 
them  without  trouble,  In  these  raids, 
enough  meat  is  often  obtained  to  satisfy 
even  the  exorbitant  appetites  of  these 
people  for  many  months,  and  were  they 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  natural  ice- 
houses— which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
direction — the  winter  might  be  shorn  of 
half  its  horrors.  But  such  a  course  does 
not  ever  seem  to  suggest  itself  to  the  im- 
provident Innuit  While  food  is  plentiful 
he  eats  to  repletion,  giving  no  thought  to 
the  months  of  hardship  and  scarcity  which 
are  so  near,  and  learning  no  lesson  of 
thrift  from  the  awful  straits  in  which  he 
too  often  finds  himself,  when  the  sun  has 
set,  to  reappear  no  more  for  months. 

The  Innuit  are  not  so  small  a  people 
as  they  are  usually  thought  to  be.  Their 
average  height  is  certainly  below  that  of 
the  people  of  more  genial  dimes,  as  is  only 


natural,  for  the  hardships  of  their  life 
must  have  a  tendency  to  dwarf  them ;  but 
many  of  them  reach  a  height  of  five  feet 
six  and  upwards.  The  clumsy  garments 
which  they  find  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  northern 
lands  in  which  they  dwell,  have  a  marked 
tendency  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
a  very  small  race.  Their  faces  are  fat  and 
egg-shaped,  with  small,  twinkling  eyes. 
The  natural  colour  of  their  complexions 
is,  comparatively,  fair;  but  this  can  very 
seldom  be  ascertained  from  personal  ob- 
servation, as  their  skins  are  invariably 
very  discoloured  with  dirt  and  smoke. 
The  antipathy  which  they  have  to  wash- 
ing is  probably  due  to  the  coldness  of  the 
climate,  and  it  reaches  to  such  a  pitch 
that  if  a  mother  wishes  to  cleanse  her 
infant  she  effects  her  purpose  by  an  ap- 
plication of  the  tongue. 

Though  apparently  very  muscular,  they 
are  not  by  any  means  strong,  and  the 
feats  of  ordinary  Europeans  strike  them 
as  miracles  of  power.  The  dress  of  both 
sexes  is  alike,  except  that  the  women 
wear  a  large  hood,  in  which  they  carry 
their  babies,  and  have  tails,  like  those  of 
a  dress-coat,  to  their  jackets.  A  short 
jacket  of  sealskin,  with  loose  trousers  of 
seal,  bear,  or  reindeer,  and  skin  boots 
which  go  under  them,  complete  their 
attire  in  summer.  An  under-jacket,  worn 
with  the  fur  inside,  and  a  pair  of  large, 
fingerless  skin  gloves  are  added,  to  keep 
out  the  cold  of  winter. 

The  hard  life  of  the  Innuit  is  ended  by 
a  death,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  think 
without  a  shudder;  for  the  dying  are 
walled  up  in  their  homes  and  left  to  face 
the  approach  of  the  destroyer  in  solitude. 

In  Greenland  there  are  ten  thousand 
Esquimaux,  or  more,  under  the  care  of 
the  Danish  Government,  who  lead  fairly 
civilised  lives ;  it  is  not  of  them  that  we 
have  been  speaking,  but  of  the  fast  dimin- 
ishing members  of  the  race  whose  homes  lie 
nearer  the  North  Pole  than  the  steps  of  their 
more  cultured  brethren  often  lead  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


11  We  will  never  forget  each  other, 
Doris — you  and  1 1  We  will  always  belong 
to  each  other  1     We  will  think  of  each 
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other  always,  and  we  will  write  every 
week  and  tell  each  other  all  the  news, 
eh,  dear  1    Come,  promise  1 " 

It  was  Laurence's  last  evening.  On  the 
morrow  he  was  to  leave  Chesham,  and 
begin  the  new  life  to  which  he  looked 
forward  so  confidently,  which  was  to  bring 
him  fame  and  riches  and  happiness.  On  the 
morrow  he  was  to  leave ;  and  now,  for  the 
last  time,  the  boy  and  girl  were  seated 
hand  in  hand  in  their  favourite  spot  under 
the  apple-tree  talking  of  the  future. 

Laurence's  handsome  face  looked  even 
handsomer  than  usual  that  evening,  for  it 
was  flushed  with  excitement  and  happiness. 
It  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  Doris  s  pale 
faca  Now  that  the  moment  of  parting 
was  drawing  so  near,  she  began  to  realise 
what  a  blank  Laurence's  departure  would 
leave  in  her  life.  Vague  forebodings,  too, 
of  the  future  haunted  her.  She  was 
sending  Laurence  away  from  her ;  sending 
him  into  that  busy,  bustling  world  of  which 
she  knew  so  little,  but  the  wickedness  and 
selfishness  of  which  the  Vicar  sometimes 
denounced  in  his  sermons ;  sending  Laurie, 
who  was  as  ignorant  and  innocent  as  her- 
self, to  face  its  dangers  alone;  to  fight 
alone  in  the  fierce  warfare  in  which  so 
many  were  worsted,  so  few  triumphant ! 
Had  she  done  well  I  The  remembrance  of 
Paul  Beaumont's  words  haunted  her. 

"  Whether  success  or  failure  is  his  lot ; 
whether  he  comes  out  of  the  struggle  a 
better  and  nobler  man,  or  maimed  and 
bruised  and  conquered,  the  struggle  will 
have  left  its  mark  upon  him ;  and  it  is  not 
your  Laurence,  the  boy  you  love  now,  who 
will  come  back  to  you!  Remembering 
this,  will  you  still  send  him  I"  Paul  had 
said  in  his  grave  voice ;  and  she  had 
answered  confidently  enough  that  she 
would  send  him,  that  she  was  not  afraid ! 

She  did  not  feel  quite  so  confident  this 
evening;  the  shadow  of  the  coming 
parting  lay  heavily  on  her  heart,  she  felt 
nervous  and  dispirited,  though,  for 
Laurence's  sake,  and  because  she  would 
not  damp  his  happiness,  she  struggled 
resolutely  to  hide  her  grief,  and  to  speak 
brightly  and  hopefully. 

The  parting  had  come  rather  earlier 
than  either  she  or  Laurence  had  antici- 
pated; but  Paul  Beaumont  had  been 
summoned  to  London  on  business,  and  had 
proposed  that  Laurence  should  accompany 
him  He  would  then  be  able  to  personally 
introduce  the  boy  to  the  artist  in  whose 
I  studio  he  was  to  work,  and  in  whose 
family  he  was  to  reside. 


Laurence  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal 
He  was  glad  to  get  away  from  home,  and 
from  the  cold,  disapproving  looks  of  his 
uncle  and  aunt.  They  had  not  raised  any 
strong  objection  when  Laurence  informed 
them  of  Paul  Beaumont's  offer,  and  of  his 
great  wish  to  accept  it  But  though  they 
were  silent,  they  were  none  the  less  dis- 
approving; and  Laurence  was  sincerely 
glad  to  escape  from  the  cold  looks  and 
gloomy  silence  which  chilled  his  happiness, 
and  made  him  feel  half  remorseful  and 
half  angry. 

But  if  he  was  glad  to  leave  the  Vicarage, 
he  was  unfeignedly  sorry  to  say  good-bye 
to  pretty  Doris  —  Doris,  who  had  been 
friend  and  sister  to  him,  who  believed  so 
implicitly  in  his  genius ;  but,  he  told  him- 
self that  the  parting  would  be  but  a  tem- 
porary one.  By-and-by,  when  he  was  earning 
both  fame  and  money,  he  would  come 
back  for  her,  and — for  he  could  never 
love  any  one  half  so  well  as  Doris — they 
would  be  married  and  live  happy  ever 
afterwards.  A  boy's  dream,  as  vague  and 
unreal  as  most  dreams,  but  not  the  less 
sweet  on  that  account. 

"  Promise  to  write  to  me  every  week," 
he  repeated,  and  he  lifted  a  long  lock  of 
her  hair,  which  had  fallen  over  her 
shoulders  and  was  shining  like  red  gold  in 
the  sunlight,  and  kissed  it. 

Doris  smiled. 

"Of  course  I  will.  But  you  must  not 
mind  if  the  letters  are  dull  and  stupid, 
Laurie.  You  know  nothing  ever  happens 
here;  one  day  is  exactly  like  another, 
and  I  never  go  anywhere  or  see  any  one, 
so  I  shall  not  have  much  news  to  tell 
you." 

"You  must  tell  me  everything  about 
yourself,  just  as  you  do  now,  Doris.  You 
must  tell  me  when  Aunt  Joan  is  more 
disagreeable  or  amiable  than  usual,  and 
what  music  you  are  practising  for  the 
choir,  aud  how  the  garden  is  getting  on, 
and  whether  the  poultry  thrive  or  not. 
Every  little  detail  will  be  interesting  to 
me ;  and  oh,  above  all,  you  must  tell  me 
what  guests  they  have  at  the  Hall — there 
are  generally  a  good  many  in  September, 
you  know — and  all  about  my  lady's  re- 
splendent toilettes,"  Laurie  laughed. 

Doris  smiled  also. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  that,  Laurence.  Do 
you  know  if  Mr.  Beaumont  is  to  remain 
for  the  partridge  shooting  ? " 

"  I  fancy  so.  He  returns  from  town  on 
Friday." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  to  go  up  with  him. 
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It    was    a    kind    thought,"    Doris    said, 
musingly.     "  Bat  he  is  always  kind." 

"  Band  !  I  should  just  think  so.  He  is 
a  splendid  fellow :  the  most  generous  and 
noblest  of  ■men,"  Laurence  said,  quickly. 
11 1  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  him  ; 
but  I  will  show  him  that  his  kindness  has 
not  been  thrown  away.  I  will  work  so 
hard  that  some  day  he  will  be  proud  of 
me  1 "  the  boy  cried,  and  his  eyes  brightened 
and  his  cheeks  glowed  as  he  spoke. 

Both  fire  and  glow  were  reflected  back 
into  Doris's  face  and  eyes  as  she  answered  : 

"  I  know  you  will,  Laurie  1  And  he  is, 
as  you  say,  the  noblest  and  most  generous 
of  men,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what 
they  say  in  the  village ;  do  you,  Laurie  % 
About  him  and  Lady  Cecil,  you  know." 

Doris  dropped  her  voice  to  a  whisper, 
and  looked  up  timidly  at  Laurence.  He 
laughed  and  hesitated. 

"  That  he  was  once  her  lover,  you  mean, 
and  is  secretly  her  lover  still  3  I  don't 
know,  Dork  They  say,  you  know,  that 
in  the  great  world  all  die  married  women 
have  lovers.  Thomas,  the  butler  at  the 
Hall,  told  me  that  Lady  Cecil  never  asks 
husbands  and  wives  together.  It  is  so  dull 
for  every  one,  she  says." 

"But  how  dreadful!" 

Doris  looked  half  ashamed,  half  dis- 
gusted. 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  Lady  Cecil 
does  not  care  much  for  Sir  John,"  she 
went  on;  "and,  indeed,  they  are  an  ill- 
assorted  pair  i " 

"Of  course  every  one  knows  that  she 
only  married  him  for  his  money,"  Lau- 
rence answered,  carelessly.  "She  was  in 
love  with  Mr.  Beaumont ;  but  he  was  poor 
then,  so  she  threw  him  over  and  married 
Sir  John.  But  they  say  at  the  Hall — 
servants  have  terribly  sharp  eyes,  you 
know,  Doris — that  she  is  in  love  with  him 
still;  that  she  hates  to  see  him  speak  to 
another  woman  ;  and  that,  if  he  were  but 
to  hold  up  his  little  finger  and  say  *  Come,' 
she  would  give  up  everything  for  him." 

"  Even  her  husband  and  child  1 "  Doris 
said,  looking  up  with  shocked,  solemn  eyes. 
"Oh,  she  could  not  be  so  wicked;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Beaumont  is  far  too 
honourable  to  think  of  her  in  that  way. 
He  is  Sir  John's  friend,  and  he  loves  little 
Floss.     Oh,  it  cannot  be  true,  Laurie  1 " 

"  I  don't  believe  it ;  but  one  hears  things 
now  and  then,  you  know.  They  say,  for 
one  thing,  that  my  lady  does  not  like  him 
coming  here;  that  she  is  jealous  of  you, 
Dork" 


Laurence  laughed,  but  Doris  did  not  echo 
the  laugh.  The  flush  deepened  in  her 
cheeks,  and  her  grey  eyes  looked  stormy  and 
dark  as  she  drew  up  her  little  proud  head. 

"  Of  me.  That  is  absurd,"  she  said  with 
a  cold  smile. 

"  Of  course  it  is.  I  know  what  brings 
him  here  well  enough.  He  only  comes  to 
consult  with  you  about  me,"  Laurence 
went  on  calmly;  "but  a  jealous  woman 
can  fashion  a  rival  out  of  a  mere  shadow ! 
And  you  must  not  get  too  fond  of  him, 
Doris."  He  laughed  and  put  his  arm 
round  her,  in  his  boyish,  affectionate  way. 
"  You  belong  to  me,  you  know  1  I  can't 
have  any  one  else — not  even  Mr.  Beau- 
mont— put  before  me  in  your  thoughts." 

"You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that, 
Laurie ;  you  will  always  be  first  with  me," 
Doris  answered  in  her  earnest  voice. 
"  You  are  my  second  self,  you  know.  I 
am  quite  as  much  interested  in  all  you  do 
as  you  are  yourself.  Your  success  will  be 
my  success,  or  your  failure  my  failure. 
But  we  will  not  talk  of  failure,  dear,"  she 
added,  "that  is  impossible." 

"  Quite ;  as  long  as  I  have  your  wishes 
and  prayers  to  help  me,"  Laurie  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "  I  believe  the  Yicar  is  right — 
that  I  am  weak  and  unstable,  and  too 
easily  elated  and  too  easily  depressed  to 
do  any  great  work  in  the  world  1  He  told 
me,  only  the  other  day,  that  I  had  no  real 
grit  in  me ;  that  you  were  by  far  the  better 
man  of  the  two  1  And  I  believe  it,  Doris. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  you  I  should  have 
given  up  all  hope  of  ever  indulging  my 
cherished  hopes ;  flung  palette  and  brush 
aside,  and  resigned  myself  to  becoming  a 
mere  writing,  calculating  machine !  But 
you  were  always  hopeful,  and  you  made 
me  work  and  hope  also  1  Did  I  tell  you 
what  Paul  Beaumont  said  about  you  the 
other  day,  Doris  1 " 

"No." 

Doris  shook  her  head. 

"We  were  talking  about  you,  and  he 
spoke  of  you — oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  all  he 
said,  it  would  make  you  vain.  But  he  bade 
me  always  remember — and  his  voice  was 
quite  serious  and  grave,  not  laughing  and 
scoffing,  as  it  often  is — that  your  love  was 
my  best  safeguard,  and  my  highest  in- 
centive to  success ;  that  since  you  believed 
in  me,  if  I  failed  to  justify  that  belief,  or 
wasted  my  talent,  and  so  brought  trouble 
and  disappointment  to  you,  I  had  better 
never  have  been  born.  Oh,  he  thinks  no 
end  of  you,  Doris — a  deal  more  than  he 
does  of  me." 
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Doris  smiled;  her  grey  eyes  grew  soft 
and  tender. 

"  You  won't  disappoint  me,  Laurence," 
she  said,  confidently.  "I  believe  in  you 
if  he  doesn't  Ton  have  only  to  work 
hard,  and  be  hopeful,  and  you  will  be  a 
great  artist  some  day.  And  then  when  all 
the  papers  are  praising  you,  and  every  one 
is  flocking  to  see  your  pictures,  think  how 
proud  I  shall  be — oh,  prouder  than  any 
one  else  in  the  world,  because  I  love  you 
better  than  any  one  else,  my  dear  I " 

The  girl  cried,  and  her  face  grew  so 
beautiful  that  Laurence  stared  at  her  in 
surprised  delight. 

"  How  pretty  you  look,  Doris  1  I  never 
thought  you  could  look  so  lovely,"  he  said, 
in  an  odd,  quiet  voice — "oh,  ten  times 
more  lovely  in  that  old  blue  frock  than 
Lady  Cecil  ever  looks  in  her  grand  dresses ! 
The  frock  seems  to  suit  you,  my  dear, 
though  I  dare  say  it  would  look  shabby 
enough  on  any  one  else.  And  these  blush 
roses" — he  gathered  one  or  two  late  roses 
as  he  spoke,  and  held  them  against  her 
cheek — "are  like  you,  too;  they  are  so 
pure,  and  delicate,  and  frail,  and  yet  there 
is  a  certain  strength  about  them ;  they  can 
stand  rain  and  cold  winds  better  than 
their  more  splendid  sisters.  And  you  are 
like  them,  Doris.  Here,  take  this,  dear, 
and  pin  it  in  your  brooch." 

Doris  smiled,  and  took  the  rose  and 
pinned  it  in  the  little  brooch,  which  was 
the  only  ornament  she  possessed. 

"I  will  keep  it  for  your  sake — in 
memory  of  to-night,"  she  said,  softly ;  and 
then  a  silence,  which  neither  cared  to 
break,  fell  on  them. 

In  the  old  garden,  the  shadows  of  the 
approaching  twilight  were  already  gather- 
ing under  the  trees,  though  the  windows 
of  the  Bed  House  were  still  glittering  in 
the  red  flame  of  the  sunset  The  time  for 
the  siDging  of  birds  was  over,  but  the 
robins  were  twittering,  and  a  thrush  high 
up  in  the  apple-tree  every  now  and  then 
gave  a  few  low,  sweet  notes.  The  night 
moths  were  fluttering  among  the  flowers ; 
the  bees  buzzed  drowsily  as,  their  day's 
work  over,  they  flew  back  to  their  hives. 
The  tall  hollyhocks  bent  their  heads  as 
the  wind  rustled  softly  by.  No  sound  or 
sign  told  of  the  existence  of  an  outer 
world;  the  boy  and  girl  were  as  much 
alone  as  Adam  and  Eve  in  their  Paradise. 

The  strange  charm  which  the  old  garden 
always  had  for  Paul  Beaumont  seemed, 


almost  for  the  first  time,  apparent  to 
Laurence  that  evening.  He  looked  round 
it  with  longing,  half-smiling,  half-saddened 
eyes.  How  many  happy  hours  he  had 
spent  there,  he  thought  How  peaceful 
and  tranquil  it  looked,  and 'how  sweet 
Doris's  face  as  she  raised  it  to  look  at  the 
sunset  What  a  fool  he  had  been  never 
to  find  out  until  now  how  pretty  she  was, 
the  boy  thought,  and  then  thought  with  a 
quick  pang  of  jealousy,  that  perhaps  in 
his  absence  others  might  find  it  out  also, 
and  be  less  slow  to  tell  her  of  it  than  he 
had  beea 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  caught 
her  hand  and  kissed  it  passionately. 

"Doris,  remember,  we  belong  to  each 
other — you  and  I,  always,"  he  cried,  with 
a  new  passionate  inflection  in  his  voice 
that  startled  Doris,  who  was  still  tranquilly 
watching  the  sunset 

Slowly  she  lowered  her  great  eyes,  and 
looked  at  him ;  and  as  she  met  his  gaze,  a 
lovely  light  flashed  into  them,  a  lovely 
colour  played  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  heart 
fluttered  with  a  new  delight  as  the  love, 
which  so  long  unknown  to  her  had 
slumbered  there,  awakened  into  life.  For 
one  long  moment  they  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence,  then,  moved  by  a  mutual 
impulse,  they  bent  forward,  and  hand  was 
clasped  in  hand,  and  lips  met  lips  in  a 
long  kiss. 

11  Oh,  always,  Laurie,"  Doris  said  in  her 
solemn  voice.  "  We  belong  to  each  other, 
you  and  I,  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever  ! " 

The  light  faded;  the  shadows  grew 
darker;  the  scent  of  the  stocks  and 
mignonette  stronger  as  the  dew  fell ;  the 
thrush  had  sung  his  last  lullaby,  and  was 
fast  asleep  in  the  hedge,  with  his  head 
tucked  under  his  wing;  the  bees  were 
asleep,  too,  in  their  hives;  and  night's 
calm  and  silence  had  fallen  over  the 
garden. 

Laurence  said  his  last  good-bye  reluc- 
tantly, and  went  back  to  the  Vicarage;  but 
still  Doris  sat  under  the  apple-tree.  She 
was  alone ;  but  she  was  not  unhappy,  for, 
at  seventeen,  hope  is  strong  in  the  heart, 
and,  though  her  life  must  for  some  time  be 
necessarily  lonely  and  dull,  there  was  the 
prospect  of  happier  times  to  cheer  her. 

"We  belong  to  each  other  always,* 
Laurence  had  said.  Doris  repeated  the 
words  to  herself  with  a  tender  delight  and 
triumph.  "  Oh,  always.  Nothing — no  one 
— shall  ever  come  between  us,"  she  vowed. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL     ELVA'S  PROTECTOR. 

When  people  have  experienced  dis- 
agreeable sensations  which  they  cannot 
exactly  catalogue,  they  prefer  to  pat  them 
away  from  them  without  analysing  them. 
flbel  Fenner  woke  up  the  next  morning 
with  a  strange  feeling  which  he  could 
neither  explain  nor  understand.  He  re- 
membered waiting  for  Mr.  EestelTs  return 
to  ^the  drawing-room,  when  the  sisters 
had  gone,  and  wondering,  as  he  waited, 
what  had  been  the  cause  of  their  father's 
sadden  indisposition.  Why  had  he  re- 
jected all  offers  of  help  1  Then  Hoel,  too, 
remembered  he  had,  even  more  than 
before,  felt  that  Amice  Eestell  was  a 
strange  and  peculiar  being.  There  was 
something  about  her  he  could  not  fathom, 
and  this  feeling,  to  a  man  of  Hoel's 
intensely  practical  nature,  was  somewhat 
irritating.  He  liked  everything  to  be 
of  the  plainest  and  most  straightforward 
character,  and  it  seemed  almost  an  insult 
to  have  laid  before  him  something  which 
he  could  not  unravel. 

For  this  reason  Hoel,  when  he  woke 
up,  decided  that,  after  his  marriage, 
he  would  discourage  much  intercourse 
with  his  sister-in-law.  Anything  peculiar 
was  abhorrent  to  him.  He  positively 
shrank  from  personal  deformity  just  as 
much  as  he  shrank  from  any  want  of 
mental  balance.  In  this  way  alone  did 
he  show  that  he,  too,  was  vulnerable,  and 
influenced  by  the  unexplained!  for,  by 
rejecting  it  so  vehemently,  he  tacitly  ac- 


knowledged that  it  had  some  effect  upon 
him. 

For,  it  had  happened  that  Mr.  Eestell 
had  not  reappeared  in  the  drawing-room; 
and  Hoel,  after  waiting  some  time, 
with  the  last  number  of  "The  Current 
Eeader  "  in  his  hand,  walked  into  the  hall, 
and  looked  round.  No  one  was  there ;  the 
hall  door  was  looked  and  bolted ;  but  the 
hall  lamp  still  burned  brightly.  There 
were  two  candlesticks  on  the  marble  table, 
evidently  meant  for  himself  and  Mr. 
EestelL  Hoel  paused  by  the  table  and 
listened.  Strange  that  he  had  not  heard 
Mr.  Kestell  come  in.  His  eyes  turned 
towards  the  study  door;  there  was  a  light 
there.    Hoel  moved  softly  towards  it , 

Elva  would  be  anxious  about  her  father. 
Should  he  go  in  or  not?  A  man's  study 
is  his  sanctum — a  place  not  to  be  lightly 
invaded ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old 
man  had  certainly  seemed  unwell  That 
sudden  dizziness  might  return. 

These  ideas  still  revolving  through  his 
brain,  Hoel  stopped  just  by  the  study  door. 
All  at  once  he  heard  a  sound  within.  Mr. 
Eestell  was  walking  up  and  down  his 
room.  This  was  rather  comforting.  A 
man  who  feels  very  dizzy  does  not  march 
about  his  study.  The  steps  were  slow,  but 
regular,  like  those  of  a  man  who  is  deep  in 
thought.  That  was  well.  Hoel  decided 
he  had  better  leave  the  master  of  Bush- 
brook  House  and  go  to  bed ;  but,  hearing 
the  steps  approach  nearer,  he  waited  a 
moment,  thinking  that  he  would  move  softly 
away  when  the  steps  receded.  Of  course 
a  man  does  not  like  to  imagine  he  is  being 
watched,  even  when  he  is  iQ. 

Suddenly  the  study-door  opened,  and 
Mr.  Eestell  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
HoeL  The  meeting  was  perfectly  unex- 
pected on  both  sides.    Hoel  had  waited 
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for  the  steps  to  die  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door,  and  Mr.  Eestell  had  not 
heard  Hoel  outside.  He  was  for  the 
moment  entirely  off  his  guard.  His 
usually  kind  eyes  suddenly  flashed  out  an 
angry,  defiant  look,  his  hand  trembled 
visibly,  and  his  voice  shook  as  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  indignation  which  he  did  not  try 
to  conceal : 

"Fenner,  what  are  you  doing  here?  I 
— I  should  have  thought  that  you  would 
fcave  respected " 

This  word,  uttered  by  himself,  brought 
him  to  his  senses.  Like  the  sudden 
dying  down  of  a  flame,  fed  by  only  a 
few  drops  of  spirits,  his  eyes  fell,  and  he 
was  speechless. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Eestell,"  said 
the  astonished  Hoel,  too  much  surprised 
as  yet  to  feel  injured  by  the  implied  ac- 
cusation. "  I  was  wanting  to  know  if  you 
had  quite  recovered  from  your — indisposi- 
tion. Elva  was  anxious  that  I  should  wait 
till  you  came  in,  and  I  did  not  hear  you 
return  from  the  garden.7' 

"  So  you  have  been  listening  %  Thank 
you ;  I  am  quite  well  now.  I  was  doing 
a  little  business,  that  was  alL  Pray  do 
not  sit  up  for  me.  I  fancy  Jones  will  be 
waiting  to  help  you  with  your  bandage." 

Hoel  Fenner  merely  replied  : 

"Yes,  of  course.  Good -night,  Mr. 
Kestell." 

11 1  hope  you  have  all  you  want,"  was 
the  courteous  reply,  and  Mr.  Eestell  was 
himself  again. 

This  morning,  being  early  awake,  Hoel 
went  over  all  the  above  scene,  and  he 
was  utterly  puzzled  by  it.  The  look  of 
startled  anger  on  that  benevolent  face 
seemed  to  be  photographed  on  Hoel's 
brain.  It  was  as  if  a  much-trusted  dog 
had  turned  suddenly  round  and  bitten  his 
master.  Mr.  Eestell  would  never  have  so 
looked  without  some  reason;  and  that 
reason — what  was  it!  Hoel  turned  the 
question  all  ways.  He  imagined  himself  in 
Mr.  KestelTs  place.  He  might  have  been 
startled,  but  angry — never.  In  his  place 
he  would  have  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  startled,  and  would  have  laughed  over 
it  Mr.  Eestell  was  getting  on  in  age,  but 
still  he,  Hoel,  could  never  have  expected 
such  sudden  anger  in  a  man  whom  he  had 
considered  the  essence  of  perfect  courtesy. 

Hoel  was  led  on  from  this  consideration 
to  another,  namely,  that  he  must  go  back 
to  his  lodgings.  He  had,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, made  the  most  of  his  holiday. 
He  had  learnt  to  know  Elva  better,  and,  if 


possible,  to  appreciate  her  more;  but  he 
sorely  missed  his  London  pavement  and 
his  work.  His  arm  gave  him  no  pain, 
and  he  would  soon  have  it  out  of  its  prison. 
It  was  easy  to  get  an  amanuensis  in  town, 
and  he  must  see  about  a  house  and  a 
hundred  other  things  before  his  marriage. 
The  lovers  had  been  putting  the  date  of 
the  wedding  more  and  more  forward,  till 
now  at  last  they  talked  of  "soon  after 
Christmas." 

Elva  said  she  must  spend  one  more 
Christmas  at  home  with  her  father.  After 
that — well,  she  must  learn  to  live  in 
London,  she  supposed ;  but  of  course  this 
sort  of  discussion  ended  in  a  lover's  talk 
and  a  little  rhapsody.  Not  that  the  two 
were  foolishly  and  demonstratively  affec- 
tionate. Elva's  love  was  too  real  for 
silliness ;  and  Hoel  was,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
perfectly  free  of  doubt  in  his  or  Elva's 
affection,  to  have  any  touch  of  tender 
anxiety. 

But  some  cloud-shadow  had  come  over 
the  sunny  landscape,  and  Hoel  Fenner 
went  down  to  breakfast  with  just  the 
slightest  feeling  of  restraint  in  his  manner, 
which  he  hoped  did  not  appear  to  the 
outside  world.  Everything  was  the  same, 
however.  There  was  the  same  bright, 
loving  greeting  from  Elva,  and  the  same 
gracious  kindliness  from  her  father,  till 
Hoel  began  to  ask  himself  if  he  had  not 
been  dreaming  last  night  before  he  went 
to  bed.  Amice  was  never  demonstrative, 
and  her  quietness  was  not  greater  than 
usual. 

"  Are  you  better  to-day,  dear  old  dad % " 
said  Elva,  bending  over  her  father,  after 
the  family  prayers  had  been  solemnly  gone 
through.  "Ton  did  not  sit  up  late,  I 
hope.  Let  me  look  at  you.  Hoel,  be 
doctor  as  well  as  patient  —  how  do  you 
think  papa  looks  1 " 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  child,"  said  Mr. 
Eestell,  laughing  softly.  ,(I  am  quite 
welL  I  shall  go  into  Greystone  to-day. 
Your  mother  seems  very  bright,  and 
declares  she  is  coming  down  presently. 
Any  messages  at  Greystone  for  you  girls  1 
Hoel,  what  do  you  think  of  doing  ? " 

It  was  no  good  thinking  of  last  night's 
episode,  and  Hoel  made  an  effort  to  be 
quite  as  natural  as  his  host. 

"  Elva  talked  of  walking  up  upon  the 
forest  road  some  day.  I  think  to-day 
would  be  very  pleasant  for  that  expedition. 
What  do  you  say,  mistress  mine  %  ' 

Hoel  was  examining  his  letters,  and 
found  one  which  made  him  resolve  to  take 
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advantage  of  it,  and  to  leave  Rushbrook 
House.  It  is  not  often  that  chance  and 
one's  personal  wishes  can  meet  each  other 
so  happily  at  the  right  moment. 

"Holloa!  by  the  way,  it  must  be  to- 
day," he  added.  "  Here's  my  master  s*ys 
I  must  come  up  to  town  unless  positively 
disabled." 

"  Oh,  Hoel,  and  we  have  so  many  more 
things  to  do,  and  so  many  people  who 
would  like  to  see  yon.  The  Squire  said 
you  were  to  go  to  Court  Garden  as  soon  as 
ever  you  could." 

"And  what  about  Dr.  Pink's  leave  1 
You  will  have  to  obtain  that,"  put  in  Mr. 
Kestell,  opening  "  The  Times." 

"I  can  easily  run  down  again,  for  now  I 
am  certainly  accident-proof ;  I  never  heard 
of  a  man  being  in  two  railway  accidents  in 
his  life;  and  the  law  of  chance  is  dead 
against  it  Perhaps  I  ought  to  go  to- 
day, but  I  think  111  wire  that  I  cannot 
come  till  to-morrow.  And  my  landlady 
will  require  notice;  she  will  be  very 
much  grieved,  Elva,  at  my  coming  back  an 
engaged  man,  for  I  shall  immediately  look 
about  for  a  house." 

"I  must  bring  the  girls  up  to  town 
some  day,  I  suppose,  when  you  wish  for 
the  future  Mrs.  Fenner's  sanction  to  your 
choice.  Eh,  Elva?  I  shall  put  off  the 
evQ  day  as  long  as  I  can.  But  we  old 
people  must  learn  resignation." 

"  We  can't  spare  her  yet,"  said  Amice, 
looking  up  with  a  troubled  look  in  her 
eyes;  onlj  at  this  moment  did  she  seem 
again  to  realise  a  little  what  the  loss  would 
be  to  her. 

Hoel  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  now 
that  he  had  decided  to  go  back  to  town ; 
why,  he  could  not  even  explain  to  himself. 
The  rest  of  the  breakfast  was  occupied  by 
discussion  of  plans,  and  of  various  London 
localities.  Even  Amice  joined  in.  No 
stranger  would  have  noticed  the  least  re- 
straint in  manner  or  word  among  any  of 
the  party. 

The  pony  carriage  was  ordered  to  come 
round  early.  It  was  a  long  drive,  but  the 
day  was  fine,  and  the  lovers  looked  for- 
ward to  perfect  peace,  for  the  groom  was 
to  drive  them  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and 
then  leave  them  to  walk  home  alone,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  mar  the  prospect. 

Elva  hurried  hither  and  thithet,  making 
preparations,  such  as  filling  a  sandwich- 
tin,  in  case  they  forgot  luncheon-time,  and 
as  she  flitted  about  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, she  seemed  like  the  sunshine  of  the 
old  house. 


Hoel  retired  to  the  library,  wrote  some 
letters  with  his  left  hand,  and  admired 
himself  for  learning  this  new  art  so 
quickly,  and  then  indulged  in  a  cigar  and 
a  novel,  and  made  a  few  notes  for  an 
article  on  the  merits  of  the  novelist  He 
was  finishing  this  mental  essay  when  the 
door  opened  behind  him.  It  was  Elva  come 
to  summon  him,  he  supposed,  and  he  said, 
happily : 

'•All  right,  I'm  ready.  I  say,  Elva, 
what " 

"  Ah,  it's  you,  Hoel.  I  hear  the  brougham 
coming  round  for  me." 

Mr.  Kestell  came  forward,  and  Hoel 
started  up  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire-place,  which  attitude  seems  to  help  a 
masculine  brain  to  overcome  unexpected 
difficulties. 

"  I  am  going  to  Greystone ;  I  shall  not 
be  back  till  four  o'clock.  Don't  overdo 
yourself.  That  arm  is  not  quite  the  thing 
yet,  you  know."  Mr.  Kestell,  receiving 
no  answer,  cleared  his  throat  a  little,  then 
continued :  "  By  the  way,  how  you  startled 
me  last  night.  I  was  coming  out  to  look 
for  Jones,  and,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am 
afraid  I  spoke  just  a  little  hastily." 

Hoel  felt  as  if  he  were  the  culprit,  as 
we  often  do  when  our  elders  apologise. 

"  Of  course,  sir,  it  was  a  slight  mistake. 
I  know  Elva  was  a  good  deal  alarmed  by 
the  indisposition  you  complained  of." 

"Yes,  yes,  it  was  most  kind  of  you  to 
be  anxious.  So  you  really  think  you  must 
leave  us  to-morrow ) " 

"  Yes,  I  must  do  so." 

"But  you  will  come  as  often  as  you  can 
before  the  wedding.  Indeed,  Fenner,  I 
cannot  let  you  leave  us  without  telling  you 
again  how  entirely  I  can  trust  my  child 
into  your  hands — entirely.  If  I  were  to 
consult  my  own  wishes  I  should  wish  to 
keep  her  as  long  as  possible  with  me ;  but 
I  can  truly  say,  her  happiness  comes  first. 
Long  engagements  are  trying  to  all  persons 
concerned;  so  I  repeat,  as  soon  as  your 
arrangements  can  be  made  I  will  give  up 
my  child." 

Hoel's  feelings  of  resentment  suddenly 
disappeared.  Such  kindness  was  most  un- 
usual. 

"  Elva  thought  the  first  week  in  January 
would " 

"Well,  yes ;  let  us  settle  it  so.  Now  I 
won't  keep  you  from  her.  I  must  not 
keep  the  brougham  waiting.    Good-bye." 

Mr.  Kestell  smiled  and  retired,  and 
Hoel  said,  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief :  "  One 
could  hardly  believe  the*  two  expressions 
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to  belong  to  the  same  man.  However, 
•  All's  well  that  ends  well' " 

When  they  had  sent  away  the  carriage 
the  lovers  were  quite  happy. 

It  was  a  perfect  day  for  a  walk  on  these 
lovely  moors,  and  Hoel  seemed  carried  out 
of  his  usual  ultra-intellectual  sphere,  and, 
for  once,  to  catch  some  of  Elva's  spirit  of 
Nature  worship. 

"Darling,"  he  whispered,  "these  sur- 
roundings appear  to  belong  to  you  ex- 
clusively. I  seem  always  to  fancy  you 
with  this  exquisite  background.  I  shall 
blame  myself  for  taking  you  away  from  it 
to  my  dingy  London." 

Elva  gazed  and  gazed  at  the  late  autumn 
landscape,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  say 
good-bye  to  it 

"  There  is  something  better  than  Nature, 
Hoel,  and  though  I  do  love  it  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  I  know  the  love  of 
one  human  soul  is  far  greater." 

Soon  succeeded  the  silence  of  happiness, 
as  the  two,  leaving  the  sandy  road  with 
varied  shades  of  red  and  yellow,  plunged 
into  gorse  and  heather,  dotted  with  an 
occasional  oasis  of  short,  sweet  grass. 
What  richness  of  colour  there  was  here  1 
Now  a  brown  furrow,  then  a  bit  of  silver- 
sanded  path,  next  a  little  patch  of  boggy 
ground  lying  near  a  great  hole  where  sand 
had  been  dug  out. 

Then  they  turned  into  a  lane  which 
wound  itself  between  woods,  plantations, 
and  fields;  and  every  now  and  then  a 
vista  of  brown  hills  and  blue  distance 
came  in  sight. 

Further  on  they  reached  a  cluster  of 
tall  pines,  which  towered  high  above  the 
many  little  Christmas-trees,  as  Hoel  called 
the  smaller  Scotch  firs.  The  red  stems 
rose  many  feet,  and,  together  with  some 
of  lesser  height*  inclined  all  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  if  winter  storms  had  long  ago 
beaten  them  down  when  they  were  young 
and  tender,  until  they  could  now  no  more 
straighten  themselves. 

They  rested  a  little  in  this  sheltered 
spot,  and  their  talk  turned  on  mundane 
matters  of  houses,  and  how  the  spring 
should  be  spent;  and  whether,  when  the 
summer  came,  Hoel  should  take  his  wife 
to  Switzerland. 

"  Tou  have  so  much  to  see,  Elva ;  and 
when  you  have  travelled  a  little,  your 
mind  will  view  everything  in  a  broader 
way." 

11  Shall  I  see  things  in  a  broader  way  1 
But  will  anything  be  really  more  beautiful 
than  our  forest  t     Don't  you  think  that 


that  landscape  is  most  beautiful  round 
which  one's  most  numerous  thoughts  are 
entwined?  I  remember  now  the  exact 
spot,  by  the  brink  of  the  third  Pool, 
where  I  suddenly  realised  the  meaning  of 
*  Speech  is  but  broken '  light  upon  the 
depth  of  the  unspoken.'  The  sun  broke 
out  all  at  once  on  a  bit  of  the  glassy 
water,  and  then  I  knew  exactly  what  that 
meant11 

"But  travelling,91  said  Hoel,  making  a 
trite  remark  without  knowing  it  (though 
often  universally  received  sayings  hide 
much  deeper  truths),  "widens  the  mind, 
and  educates  everybody." 

11 1  suppose  it  does;  and  yet  Mrs.  Eagle 
Bennison  has  been  nearly  everywhere, 
but  I  have  never  heard  her  make  one 
remark  which  has  not  come  out  of  a  guide- 
book." 

They  now  began  to  ascend  towards  the 
high  tableland  whither  they  were  bound. 
In  the  distance  was  a  small  cottage,  the 
last  limit  of  cultivation  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  Above  that  was  only  to  be  seen  the 
lonely,  heather-clad  forest-land. 

"Who  lives  there  1"  asked  Hoel,  as, 
with  a  plodding  patience,  they  waded 
knee-deep  in  heather. 

Elva  looked  up,  and  noticed  a  figure 
nearing  the  cottage.  Her  heart  beat  a 
little  fester,  but  she  would  not  betray  that 
she  recognised  Walter  Akister.  She  had 
never  met  him  since  her  engagement  had 
been  made  public  property,  and  she  re- 
membered too  well  nifl  look  on  the  day  of 
the  accident 

"Kelly  Sandhay,  the  man's  name  is ;  he 
works  for  a  farmer  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ridge.  We  need  not  pass  it,  if  you 
don't  mind  further  wading  through  this 
sea  of  heather." 

"But  the  path  beyond  it  looks  better 
walking,"  said  Hoel ;  and  Elva  assented. 

She  took  care  to  say  nothing  about  that 
solitary  figure,  and,  happily,  it  was  soon 
hidden  by  the  cottage  itself.  But,  partly 
because  of  her  anxiety,  she  caught  her 
foot  on  one  of  the  many  brown  furrows, 
and  fell,  tearing  her  skirt 

"  How  stupid  of  me  1 "  she  said,  as  Hoel 
helped  her  up  with  tender  solicitations 
about  her  foot.  "And  I  believe  I  have 
no  pins.  If  Amice  were  here  she  would 
have  a  dozen  in  her  pocket.  Neither  have 
you,  Hoel,"  she  continued,  as  she  examined, 
with  a  happy  laugh,  the  back  of  his  coat- 
collar.  "That  is  a  bad  omen  for  oar 
future  thriftiness.  I  saw  a  pin  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  meant  to  pick  it  up.    Do  you 
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remember  that  French  story, '  L'Histoire 
d'nne  lijpingle'1  I  know  riches  and 
honour  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  picker-up  of 
that  pin!" 

MI11  run  on  to  the  cottage  and  beg 
yon  a  few.  I  suppose  there  is  a  Mrs. 
Sandhay  1  Ton  can't  walk  far  in  this  tall 
heather  if  you  have  to  hold  up  these 
elegant  garments." 

Elva  would  have  infinitely  preferred  to 
keep  away  from  the  cottage ;  but  Hoel  in- 
sisted, so  she  sat  down  on  a  ridge  and  said 
she  would  wait  for  him.  As  he  started 
forward  Elva  heard  the  furious  barking  of 
a  dog,  but  thought  nothing  of  it,  seeing 
that  it  dragged  a  chain  behind  it;  poachers 
were  plentiful  in  this  wild  district,  and 
watchdogs  were  necessary  to  the  farmers. 
If  only  Walter  had  gone  on,  thought  Elva. 
Bat  she  could  not  see  him  on  the  higher 
path,  where  he  ought  to  have  been  by  this 
time.  She  was  seized  by  a  most  unusual 
nervous  trembling,  and  stood  intently 
watching  Hoel's  figure  as  he  approached 
the  house.  The  dog  barked  furiously,  and 
pulled  at  his  chain,  and  Elva  wondered 
what  would  happen  if  such  a  fierce 
specimen  of  the  canine  race  were  to  get 
loosa  This  thought  made  her  resolve  to 
go  on,  so  she  walked  quickly  towards  the 
cottage.  She  would  meet  Hoel  as  he 
came  out  How  stupid  of  her  not  to  have 
gone  with  him.  At  this  moment,  when 
she  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
cottage,  the  dog's  chain  suddenly  gave 
way,  and  as  if  Elva  had  specially  offended 
him  by  her  cautious  approach,  he  bounded 
towards  her,  barking  furiously. 

Elva  uttered  a  little  cry,  not  audible, 
however,  on  account  of  the  loud  barking, 
but,  notwithstanding,  she  stood  her  ground. 
It  was  impossible  to  run  in  the  thick 
heather.    And  where  could  she  run  to  1 

"  Hoel  I  *  she  called,  but  whether  pr  not 
her  cry  reached  him,  she  did  not  know, 
for  she  was  too  much  alarmed  now  to  think 
farther. 

Suddenly  another  figure  seemed  to 
spring  up  as  if  from  the  ground, 
ind,  just  as  the  dog  bounded  upon 
her  and  seized  her  dress,  a  powerful 
hand  collared  him,  and  tried  to  hold  him 
back — succeeded  for  a  moment,. but  then 
the  enraged  brute  turned  upon  Elva's 
deliverer  and  bit  the  hand  that  held 
him. 

"  Walter,"  she  cried,  "  let  go  I '' 

For  Walter  Akister,  with  courage  rarely 
surpassed,  again  seized  the  dog,  and  this 
time  grasped  it  firmly  with  his  left  hand, 


then,  with  a  weighted  stick,  he  struck  the 
animal  with  such  force  and  such  a  well- 
directed  blow,  that  it  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground.  Walter  paused  a  moment  to  take 
breath,  as  Elva,  seizing  her  handkerchief, 
tried  to  bind  up  his  bleeding  hand.  He 
mechanically  folded  the  slight  white  cambric 
round  the  wound. 

"Oh,  does  it  hurt  very  much?  How 
good,  how  brave  of  you,"  murmured  Elya. 

<<  I — I There  is  Mr.  Fenner  coining. 

He — how  shall  I  thank  you  1 " 

" Pshaw I"  said  Walter,  with  lowering 
brows ;  "the  pain  is  nothing.  I  shall  go 
and  put  it  under  the  pump.  The  brute 
won't  do  it  again.  It  was  fortunate  I  was 
here.  Your — lover  was  not  very  near  at 
hand,  when  his  presence  would  have  been 
useful." 

Elva  coloured;  anger  and  gratitude 
strove  together.  The  struggle  was  visible 
in  her  face. 

"How  can  you  say  such  a  thing  1"  she 
said,  defiantly.  "I  am  grateful  for  your 
help ;  but — if  Hoel  had  been  here  it  would 
not  have  been  needed." 

"Indeed I  Well,  good-bye.  Here  he 
comes.1' 

"Don't  go;  please,  don't  go.  Your 
hand  must  be  seen  to.  Gome  into  the 
cottage." 

Hoel,  breathless  and  troubled,  now  came 
running  up. 

"Good  heavens!  What's  this?  Here 
is  the  owner.  Elva,  are  you  hurt  1  Mr. 
Akister,  I  fear " 

"  It's  nothing  to  make  such  a  fuss  over," 
said  Walter,  striding  towards  the  cottage, 
and,  meeting  the  former,  he  had  a  few 
words  with  him. 

"  Hoel,  he  saved  my  life,"  said  Elva, 
putting  her  hand  into  Hoel's  arm  and 
feeling  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  her 
limbs  were  trembling;  "at  least,  I 
mean " 

"  Nonsense ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
brute  must  be  shot,  of  course;  but  Mr. 
Akister  only  did  what  any  one  else  would 
have  done." 

Hoel  was  secretly  much  annoyed  at 
having,  as  it  seemed,  been  out  of  the  way 
at  the  moment  of  danger;  annoyed  still 
more  at  his  place  having  been  usurped  by 
that  unmannerly  bear,  Walter  Akister. 
Neither  was  he  mollified  by  seeing  that 
he  ought,  in  duty  bound,  to*  go  and  see 
after  the  welfare  of  the  bitten  hand. 

The  farmer  now  came  running  up  from 
a  neighbouring  field  accompanied  by  a 
labourer;  and  Hoel  expressed  his  indig- 
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nation  at  such  a  lavage  dog  being  kept  on 
the  promises.  In  the  meanwhile,  Elva 
hastily  followed  Walter  into  the  cottage, 
and  found  Urn  bathing  his  hand  with  cold 
water. 

"Oh,  Walter,  let  me  help  yon/'  she  said. 

"No,"  he  answered,  fiercely.  "Look 
here,  Elva  KestelL  I  only  want  one  thing 
of  you,  and  that  yon  hare  given  to  some 
one  else.  Yon  reject  what  has  been  yonrs 
for  years;  is  years;  and  always  will  be. 
Bub,  pshaw  1  what  does  it  matter  to  yen 
now?  Ton  have  what  yon  want,  I  sup* 
pose.  As  to  this  wound,  it  is  nothing.  It 
is  not  the  first  time  a  dog  has  bitten  me." 

A  woman  cannot  altogether  be  indif- 
ferent to  a  man  who  has  done  her  a  great 
service ;  and  Elva,  in  a  softened  tone,  said : 

"Walter,  please  don't  take  things  amiss. 
Ton  know  I  never  imagined  or  guessed 
that  you — I  mean  what  you  said — till  you 
told  me;  and,  then — how  is  it  my  fault  t " 

"  Some  day  you  may  be  glad  to  know  I 
am  always  the  same/'  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  for  now  HoeTs  step  was  heard. 
"  All  you  can  say  or  do  will  not  alter  me. 
Some  day  yon  may  understand  that 
Now  pray  do  not  trouble  your  head 
farther  about  this.11 

"  No,  no,  please,  Walter,  do  not  speak 
in  this  way.  Find  some  one  you  can  love, 
and  who  loves  you.  Forget,  please,  forget 
me.    I » 

"You — oh  yes,  you  are  satisfied,  you 
mean  to  say.  What  idiots  women  are, 
sometimes ;  they  do  not  understand  what 
is  for  their  happiness." 

"  Elva  t"  Hoel  was  entering  the  cottage, 
whilst  the  tone  of  his  voice  betrayed  some 
annoyance. 

u  Yes.  Oh,  Hoel,  come,  see  if  you  can 
de  anything  for  Mr.  Akister." 

Walter  turned  round  and  scowled  at 
Elva. 

"Do  you  think  I  would  accept  any- 
thing from  him — him  1  In  that  case,  Elva, 
you  do  not  understand.  I  need  not  have 
expected  you  to  do  so,  however.  All 
women  are  alike  in  that" 

Hoel  heard  the  words,  but  was  too 
much  surprised  to  say  anything  at  first; 
and,  before  he  could  get  over  his  astonish- 
ment, Walter  Akister  was  striding  down 
the  Mil,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  behind 
a  hillock. 

"  We  may  as  well  go  on  to  our  destina- 
tion/1 said  Hoel,  "that  is,  if  you  are  not 
tired,  Eival" 

"Oh,  I  am  not  a  bit  tirod,"  she  an- 
swered;  and,  titer  a  few  words  to  the, 


woman,  who  came  in  to  offer  sympathy 
and  counsel,  the  two  walked  out  in  silence. 
When  they  were  nearing  the  top  where 
the  fir-trees  round  the  clump  were  known 
as  "Hawk's  Nest/'  Hoel  paused.  He 
was  certainly  annoyed,  and  Elva  saw  that 
he  was  not  altogether  pleased  by  Walter's 
speech. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "what 
does  all  this  mean  about  Walter  Akister  t 
Have  you " 

Hoel  paused.  The  very  idea  that  Elva 
had  trifled  or  flirted  with  some  one  else 
was  unbearable.  He  had  believed  he  was 
her  first  and  only  love.  Elva  wished  now 
she  had  mentioned  the  subject  before ;  but 
her  own  pride  was  touched.  The  colour 
came  to  her  cheeks;  and,  if  Hoel  had 
looked,  he  would  have  seen  how  beautiful 
she  appeared  when  excited. 

"Walter  Akister  has  known  me  for 
years,  and  it  was  just  when  you  first  came 
here  that  he  told  me  he  loved  me.  How 
could  I  help  that  r 

"He  would  not  have  dared  to  tell 
you,  Elva,  if  you  had  not— given  him 
some " 

Elva  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height. 
This  action  was  quite  unconscious.  It  was 
simply  the  result  of  a  feeling  of  pride  at 
Hoel's  even  doubting  her.  She.  loved  him 
too  much,  however,  to  allow  her  pride  to 
shelter  itself  behind  sHenoe. 

"Please,  dear  Hoel,  do  not  say  any 
more.  You  know  that  I  have  given 
my  love  but  once  only — that  has  been  to 
you." 

"Yes;  but  you  said  then  you  were  not 
always  of  the  same  opinion ;  that  you  were 
not  sure  of  your  moods.  If  I  could 
doubt ' 

"Hoel,  please  dent  be  silly."  This 
time  Elva  laughed.  Clever,  sensible, 
superior  hi  every  way  as  was  her  lover,  he 
could  yet  say  a  foolish  tiling.  "I  told 
you  before  that  I  cannot  help  Walter 
Akister's  loving  me  and  behaving  in  this 
bearish  manner;  but — well,  I  suppose  I 
am  sorry  for  him,  nothing  mora  Now  let 
us  talk  of  something  else." 

They  did  so;  but  this  last  walk  had  lost 
its  perfect  beauty.  On  both  sides  one 
little  note  had  jarred. 


THE  EEAL  DE  LA  TUDE. 

How  our  heroes  fade  out  one  after 
another  1  When  I  was  a  wee  bairn,  one 
of  my  books  was  De  La  Tude'e  escape 
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from  the  Bastille.  With  a  French  aunt 
doming  on  a  visit  every  now  and  then, 
French  was  always  easy  to  me.  I  never 
hated  "  T4l6maqus."  I  did  not  read  much 
ef  it,  bat  I  knew  what  all  the  pictures 
meant;  and  Idomeneus  and  Mentor  and 
Hegesippus  were  familiar  friends.  So  of 
Florian's  "  Noma  Pompilius."  How  I  used 
to  delight  in  the  woodcuts,  and  in  the 
description  of    the  "  Hirpius  '  armds   de 


De  La  Tude  I  read  less  of;  but  the 
frontispiece  was  fascinating  —  took  me 
captive  at  once.  The  hero  flourishing  in 
erne  hand  his  famous  ladder,  made  out  of  un- 
ravelled shirts  and  cambric  handkerchiefs, 
and  such  like,  and  with  the  other  pointing 
to  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille,  which  workmen 
were  busy  clearing  away*  How  linen 
threads  oould  be  made  strong  enough  to 
bear  a  man,  seemed  to  my  young  mind 
as  great  a  marvel  as  for  a  ship  to  be  towed 
with  a  rope  of  women's  hair.  Then  De  La 
Tude  had  suffered  so  much.  He  had  for 
years  been  the  victim  of  aristocratic 
revenge.  No  wonder  the  French,  when 
they  destroyed  the  Bastille,  petted  him  as 
a  sort  of  sample  prisoner.  I  forget  every 
word  that  was  in  the  wordy-windy  history 
of  himself,  dedicated,  I  have  since  been 
told,  to  Lafayette;  but  I  was  as  ready  as 
the  veriest  Paris  cockney  to  believe  that  he 
was  kept  night  and  day  in  irons,  thumb- 
screwed  every  now  and  then,  starved  and 
made  to  sleep  on  bare  boards.  And  now 
Monsieur  Bertin  has  gone  to  the  original 
documents,  preserved  in  the  Arsenal  Gsr- 
navalet  and  Saint  Petersburg  libraries, 
and  proves  that  my  hero  was  a  very  poor 
creature,  who  would  never  have  made  a 
name  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Government 
was  ill-advised  enough  to  keep  him  in 
prison ;  while  bis  treatment  in  the  matter 
of  food  may  be  judged  from  the  record,  in 
his  own  very  private  journal,  that  one 
Friday  he  suddenly  found  out  at  eight  at 
night  that  he  could  not  eat  eggs,  and  sent 
the  prison  warders  off  to  market  to  try 
to  get  a  bit  of  fish  for  him.  Another 
tine  he  swore  because  the  fowl  was 
net  "piqu&"  "1  would  have  you  to 
know,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  a  man  of 
quality,  and  must  be  fed  accordingly/1 
At  tkM  same  time,  in  the  petitions  which 
he  was  always  sending  out  to  some  great 
person,  he  described  himself  as  in  a  dungeon 
below  the  river-bed,  where  whenever 
there  was  a  flood  he  was  up  to  his  middle 
in  water.  In  the  matter  of  dress  he  was 
as  exacting  as  in  regard  to  food.    The 


Bastille  archives,  detailing  everything  with 
microscopic  minuteness,  tell  how  he  com- 
plained of  rheumatism,  and  demanded  a 
warm  coat  lined  with  rabbit-skins,  and  a 
silk  plush  waistcoat,  gloves,  cap,  and 
leather  breeches.  All  this  he  got.  The 
patience  ef  the  authorities  gave  way  when 
he  insisted  on  a  bright  blue  "oalemande" 
with  red  stripes — a  sort  of  "  blazer.1' 

"I  have  sent  round  to  ever  so  many 
shops,  and  they  do  not  make  stuff  that 
colour,"  wrote  die  prison  tailor.  "  I  really 
think,  Monsieur  le  Major,  the  prisoner  is 
pushing  his  whims  too  far." 

When  he  was  getting  fresh  handkerchiefs 
and  shirts  on  all  kinds  of  pretexts,  so  as 
to  have  stuff  enough  for  his  famous  ladder, 
he  had  the  impudence  to  write  to  the 
Governor:  "The  handkerchiefs  yeu  last 
sent  me  are  only  fit  for  galley-slaves." 

Instead  of  being  tortured,  he  was  allowed 
to  torture  others  with  his  flute.  At  last, 
moved  by  a  round-robin  from  the  other 
prisoners,  the  Governor  said : 

"  Ton  must  not  practise  at  night" 

"  Better  take  it  away  altogether,"  replied 
De  La  Tude.  "  Tour  forbidding  anything 
is  enough  to  make  me  long  te  do  it." 

He  was  allowed  to  keep  birds,  too.  He 
tells  how  a  pair  of  doves  came  and  picked 
the  corn  out  of  his  straw  bed.  He  kept 
them;  they  bred;  and  he  sent  a  couple  of 
young  ones  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  with 
a  letter  in  his  half-cringing,  half-bullying 
style.  "I  have  now  been  suffering  a 
hundred  thousand  hours,"  it  begins ;  and 
winds  up  with  the  threat :  "If  the  King 
dies,  you  will  be  put  in  this  same  place, 
and  no  one  to  pity  you," 

All  this  is  very  unherok ;  and  the  real 
man  was  equally  different  from  "  the  young 
Viscount  whose  brilliant  career  as  a  cavalry 
officer  was  stopped  by  the  cruelty  of , the 
King's  mistress,  and  who  never  forgot  what 
was  his  due,  though  at  the  Revolution,  of 
course,  he  put  rank  and  title  in  the  back- 
ground." 

The  real  De  La  Tude  was  no  De  La  Tude 
at  all,  but  the  nameless  son  of  Jeannette 
Aubrespy,  who,  though  she  had  a  house  of 
her  own,  and  was  of  decent  family,  let 
herself  be  made  a  fool  of  at  the  age  of 
thirty.  Hewwbomin  1725,  atMontagnac, 
in  Languedoc,  and  christened  Jean  Henri, 
and  nothing  more.  Several  of  her  relations 
were  officers;  but  of  course  they  all  cut 
her.  But,  being  what  the  French  call 
"une  brave  fille,"  she  managed,  by  sewing, 
to  provide  for  Jean  Henri,  and,  somehow, 
had  interest  to  get  him  made  a  surgeon's  boy 
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in  a  Languedoc  regiment  Surgeons'  boys 
did  not  rank  in  those  days ;  they  had  to 
shave,  and  draw  teeth,  and  bleed.  But 
this  boy  was  ambitious,  and,  lest  his  lack  of 
surname  should  stand  in  his  way,  altered 
Jean  Henri  to  Jean  Daury.  In  1747,  he 
was  at  the  famous  storming  of  Bergen  op 
Zoom,  and  next  year  came  to  Paris  with  a 
certificate  of  service  and  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Noailles1  physician.  Here  he  fell 
in  with  an  apothecary's  apprentice,  who 
initiated  him  into  Paris  life ;  and  the  pair 
lived  the  life  that  so  many  generations  of 
the  Quartier  Latin  and  other  Bohemians 
have  lived:  sleeping  together  in  a  wretched 
garret,  and  treating  the  young  ladies  as 
long  as  their  money  lasted.  It  soon  came  to 
an  end ;  starvation  stared  them  in  the  face. 

If  Daury  had  made  some  Fautine  or 
Nannette  really  fond  of  him,  he  and  she 
might  have  sent  themselves  into  the  next 
world  in  a  cloud  of  charcoal  smoke,  or  tied 
wrists  in  a  love- knot  of  pink  ribbon,  and  so 
leapt  into  the  Seine.  Daury's  plan  was 
quite  different  Maurepas,  ex  -  Prime 
Minister,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour 
were  at  daggers  drawn.  She  had  ousted 
him;  and  he  revenged  himself  by  lam- 
pooning her  in  verses  almost  as  scurrilous  as 
those  of  Frederick  the  Great  She  showed 
her  rage  by  pretending  to  be  afraid  he 
would  poison  her;  would  eat  nothing  that 
her  major  domo  had  not  tasted;  would 
not  take  a  glass  of  lemonade  at  the  play 
unless  it  had  been  brewed  by  her  own 
apothecary. 

Daury  had  been  foiled  in  a  claim  for 
compensation,  because,  while  he  was  tend- 
ing the  wounded  at  Bergen  op  Zoom,  he 
had  been  robbed  of  every  penny  he  pos- 
sessed. There  were  plenty  to  prove  that 
he  had  actually  bought  a  lot  of  bargains 
during  the  sack  of  the  place,  and  made 
money  by  selling  them.  So  he  determined 
to  play  on  the  favourite's  fears,  and, 
putting  in  a  box  half-a-dozen  of  those  glass 
toys  called  "  Dutch'  tears,"  along  with  hair- 
powder,  and  powdered  alum,  and  blue 
vitriol,  he  posted  it  to  the  Pompadour — 
just  as  so  many  sham  dynamite  parcels 
were  posted  during  the  "  scare "  —  and, 
setting  off  for  Versailles,  tried  to  gain  an 
audience.  Of  course,  he  was  stopped,  and 
had  to  confide  his  tale  to  a  valet 

"I  heard  two  men  at  a  street  corner," 
said  he,  >(  violently  abusing  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  I  watched,  and  saw  one  of 
them  drop  a  box  "—describing  it — "into 
the  post,  with  hopes  that  that  would  do 
for  her." 


The  favourite  was  frightened ;  and  the 
King  sent  his  doctor,  Quesnay,  to  analyse 
the  parcel.  An  "exempt  du  guet"  (de- 
tective) went  to  Daury's  lodgings,  and 
found  the  address  on  the  box  was  in  his 
handwriting;  whereupon — May,  1749 — he 
and  his  apothecary  friend  were  lodged  in 
the  Bastille. 

"  If  you  will  tell  the  whole  truth,"  they 
were  told,  "  you  will  be  free  in  an  hour." 

The  friend  had  nothing  to  tell,  and  was 
soon  let  out ;  but  Daury  refused  to  say  a 
word,  and,  by  his  obstinate  silence,  the 
authorities  believed  that  an  attempted 
swindle  was  a  dangerous  plot.  In  the 
good  old  days  he  Would  have  been  put  on 
the  rack,  or  otherwise  forced  to  tell  his 
accomplices ;  but  France  had  become  hu- 
manitarian. Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had 
made  people  ashamed  of  the  old  methods ; 
and  Daury  was  allowed  tobacco,  and  books, 
and  his  flute,  and  two  chums,  because  he 
complained  of  solitude.  Soon  he  was 
transferred  to  Vincennes,  "  the  prison  for 
nobles,"  whence  he  plied  the  Pompadour 
with  piteous  letters,  and,  getting  no 
answer,  ran  away.  Among  other  privi- 
leges, he  was  allowed  to  walk  in  the 
garden  without  a  warden  Seeing  a 
spaniel  basking  at  a  door,  he  tried  it  It 
was  not  locked;  so  he  just  walked  out 
and  went  to  St  Dennis.  Here  he  in- 
gratiated himself  with  a  girl,  who  gave 
him  all  the  money  she  could,  posted  his 
letters,  and  went  to  hide  with  him  in  an 
out-of-the-way  barn.  One  of  his  letters,  to 
Dr.  Quesnay,  sent  the  police  on  his  track. 
He  and  the  girl  were  caught  and  put  in 
the  Bastille,  where  Daury  alternated  be- 
tween wild  raees — for  which  he  was  put 
in  cachet — ana  fits  of  good  temper,  when 
he  would  "  repay  the  governor's  kindness 
with  a  prescription  for  gout" 

11 1  don't  like  being  alone,"  he  repeated ; 
and  this  time  they  gave  him  as  chamber- 
fellow  one  Allegro,  a  bankrupt  Marseilles 
boarding-house  keeper,  who  also  had  "  got 
up"  a  plot  against  the  Pompadour. 
Allegro  had  sent  a  letter  to  her  valet, 
offering  him  one  hundred  thousand  crowns 
"  foy  de  gentilhomme  "  if  he  would  under- 
take to  poison  his  mistress.  He  was  a  far 
cleverer  man  than  Daury — while  in  prison 
wrote  treatises  on  engineering,  hydraulics, 
etc.  "Daury  is  the  second  volume  of 
Allegro,"  remarks  the  prison-governor,  in 
the  marvellously-minute  record  that  he, 
like  all  French  prison-officials,  kept  of  all 
that  was  going  oa  He  was  subject,  how- 
ever, to  fits  of  anger,  once  stabbing,  and 
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nearly  killing,  hifl  nurse.  Being  in  the 
Baatflle  saved  him  from  the  consequences ; 
a  poor  outsider  would  have  been  broken 
on  the  wheel  in  the  Place  de  Greve  for 
such  an  attempt. 

Alligre  was  the  guiding  spirit  with  the 
famous  ladder ;  and  then,  when  the  glory 
was  to  be  reaped,  he  conveniently  went 
mad,  and  was  sent  to  Gharenton.  Daury 
had  imitated  Allegre's  rages,  writing  with 
blood  on  a  shirt,  or  stamping  his  words  on 
layers  of  bread  placed  between  two  plates. 
He  begged  Berryer,  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  to  knock  him  on  the  head;  and 
told  Dr.  Quesnay,  "You  may  have  my 
body  to  make  a  skeleton  of;  and  herewith 
I  send  you  a  patch  of  my  coat.  Ton  know 
martyrs'  coats  are  sovereign  in  all  sick- 
nesses ;  and  I  am  a  martyr,  if  ever  there 
was  one." 

Suddenly  the  pair  got  quiet  and  well- 
behaved,  and  developed  an  amazing  appe- 
tite for  new  linen.  Their  shirts  were 
always  getting  torn  one  way  or  another. 
They  bartered  their  tobacco  with  the  other 
prisoners  for  needles  and  thread.  Had 
the  laundress  not  been  as  perfunctory  as 
every  other  prison-servant,  she  must  have 
noticed  that  every  napkin  which  came 
from  their  room — fancy,  napkins  even  for 
first-class  misdemeanants  1 — had  its  hem 
cut  off  all  round.  They  were  making  the 
ladder.  They  had  already  climbed  the 
chimney,  and  amused  themselves  by  shout- 
ing down  other  chimneys,  so  that  at  least 
one  prisoner  went  mad,  thinking  he  heard 
God's  voice,  and  was  named  by  Him  as 
His  prophet  "The  voices  came  down 
the  chimney,1'  said  ha  But  the  officers 
never  searched.  "  It  is  only  a  madman's 
nonsense/'  thought  they.  On  the  roof 
they  found  tools  which  the  masons  had  left, 
among  them  an  auger.  These,  with  the 
ladder,  they  hid  under  their  room  floor ; 
and  one  night  they  escaped,  battering  with 
a  window-bar  a  hole  between  the  Bastille 
ditch  and  that  of  the  Arsenal. 

All&gre  got  to  Brussels,  when  he  wrote 
a  most  insulting  letter  to  the  Pompadour, 
which  led  to  his  being  re-arrested.  Daury 
fled  to  Holland;  but,  when  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  sent  after  him,  the  Dutch  gave 
him  up.  Now,  an  escaped  prisoner  is 
always  harshly  treated;  Frederick,  we 
know,  killed  Baron  Trends  for  that  sort  of 
thing:  Daury  was  put  for  awhile  in  solitary 
confinement ;  but  he  soon  got  into  his  old 
quarters,  and  began  sending  out  petitions 
bemoaning  his  ruined  prospects,  and  claim- 
ing compensation.    Like  Allegre,  he  had 


his  projects.  "If  your  Majesty  put  a 
musket  into  the  hands  of  every  officer  and 
sergeant,  instead  of  the  halbert  or  the 
spontoon,  you  would  have  at  once  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  thousand  more  men."  The 
finances  he  would  set  right  by  increasing 
the  postage.  Against  famines  he  proposed 
"greniers  d'abondance."  No  sane  brain 
could  have  shown  such  abnormal  activity. 
It  was  letters,  letters,  petitions,  petitions, 
entrusted  to  kind  sentries,  wrapped  in 
snowballs  and  flung  across  the  Bastille 
ditch. 

In  1763,  Gabriel  de  Sartines,  the  new 
Lieutenant  of  Police,  took  much  interest 
in  him ;  and  Daury  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
emigrate.  Colonists  were  wanted  for  La 
D&irade.  But  at  the  last  he  would  not  go. 
He  made  friends  with  two  pretty  young 
laundresses  called  Lebrun,  sisters,  whose 
room  he  could  look  into  from  the  wall  on 
which  he  was  allowed  to  walk.  "  Young, 
loving,  unfortunate,"  he  became  their  hero, 
and  they  lavished  on  him  time,  pains, 
and  all  their  money.  They  made  fair 
copies  of  his  petitions,  and  left  them  at  the 
addresses.  He  knew  the  Pompadour  was 
ill,  for  Sartines  had  been  urging  him  to 
write  her  just  four  words  to  secure  his 
freedom.  By-and-by  one  of  the  girls  held 
up  a  sheet  of  paper  with  "  Pompadour  is 
dead  1 "  in  big  letters.  Then  he  repeated 
his  demand  for  a  hundred  thousand  livres 
compensation.  "They  would  not  have 
been  so  anxious,"  he  argued,  "  for  me  to 
get  her  forgiveness,  had  not  my  threats 
struck  home."  To  enforce  attention,  he 
began  bullying,  and  became  so  unbear 
able  that  the  "Jail  Journal"  remarks 
"  He  would  wear  out  the  patience  of  the: 
gentlest  capuchin."  He  was  removed  to 
Yincennes ;  and  one  of  his  friendly  sentries 
having  told  him  of  the  death  of  a  Mon 
tagnac  nobleman,  Henri  Yissec  De  La 
Tude,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was 
his  son,  and  henceforth  styled  himself 
Masers  De  La  Tude  —  Masers  after  an 
estate  belonging  to  the  family.  He  made 
all  kinds  of  mistakes,  said  Yissec  had  died 
without  other  children,  whereas  he  had  left 
six  sons.  But  if  you  stick  to  a  thing  tight 
enough,  the  world  will  generally  believe 
you;  and  when  Louis  the  Sixteenth  in 
1784  gave  him  a  pension  of  four  hundred 
livres,  it  was  made  out  in  the  name  of 
Viscount  Masers  De  La  Tude. 

Having  blossomed  into  nobility,  he  in- 
creased his  claim  and  demanded  the  Gross 
of  Saint  Louis  into  the  bargain.  Mean- 
while, he  was  still  allowed  to  walk  in  the 
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prison  ditch,  though  now  under  the  eye  of 
the  sentry.  So  one  day,  when  there  was  a 
dense  fog,  he  asked : 

"  How  do  yon  like  this  weather  ? " 

"NotatalL" 

"  Well,  I  do.  It  is  just  right  for  running 
away; "  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  made 
off,  and  in  fire  paces  was  out  of  sight 

He  tells  all  this  in  his  "  Reveries  " 
(private  journal,  preserved  in  the  Saint 
Petersburg  Library).  In  his  book  he 
turns  this  slipping  away  into  a  magnificent 
affair: 

11 1  ran  the  gauntlet  of  a  score  of  soldiers; 
and  when  one  of  them  levelled  bis  piece  to 
fire,  I  rushed  on  him  and  disarmed  him." 

In  slippers,  hatless,  and  penniless,  he 
knocked  at  the  Lebrun  girls'  door,  and 
was  received  with  open  arms.  Even 
amid  then?  endearments  he  could  not  rest 
To  Marshal  Noailles  he  communicated  his 
four  great  discoveries — the  true  cause  of 
tides ;  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea ;  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth ;  of  mountains  whose 
projections  keep  the  earth  from  becoming 
a  vitrified  mass.  These  might  have  passed 
unnoticed,  had  he  not  begun  to  worry 
Choiseul  for  a  reward  for  his  plan  for  arm- 
ing officers  and  sergeants. 

"  I  understand  it  has  been  adopted,"  he 
said.  "You  will  find  an  instalment  of 
twelve  hundred  livre?  at  such  an  address," 
was  the  reply. 

Daury  must  have  been  getting  bored 
by  the  Lebrun  girls,  for  he  went,  and,  of 
course,  was  seized. 

Probably  he  now  got  harsher  treatment ; 
anyhow,  he  grew  wild  with  Sartines. 

"You  ought  to  be  skinned  alive  and 
tanned,  to  make  shoes  of.  .  .  .  You 
swallow  crimes  as  if  they  were  skim-milk. 
Let  me  read  your  papers;  and  you  shall 
at  once  get  back  to  comfortable  quarters," 
said  the  Governor. 

"I  won't  let  you  have  them  for  a 
moment11 

"  You  know  I  have  only  to  break  open 
your  trunk,  and  there  they  are." 

"  No;  there  are  laws  even  here,  and  you 
dare  not  do  it" 

Daury  now  feigned  madness.  Out  of 
the  prison  library  he  had  picked  an  old 
work  on  magic,  and  professed  to  think 
the  air  was  foil  of  devils,  set  at  him  by  the 
Pompadour  and  her  brother,  the  Marquis 
of  Marigny.  He  h*d  asked  for  a  lawyer 
to  help  him  in  drawing  up  a  grand  final 
petition.    When  the  man  came : 

"I  shall  want  you  three  weeks,"  said 
Daury.     Cl  It  will  take  you  that  time  to 


understand  my  case.  I  have  one  hundred 
and  eighty  separate  acts  of  witchcraft  to 
tell  you  o£" 

"Bat  I  do  not  a  bit  believe  in  witch- 
craft." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  bring  up  the  devil  for 
you,  but  I  can  prove  that  Madame  de 
Pompadour  had  dealings  with  him." 

After  more  talk,  the  lawyer  asked : 

"  How  do  you  propose  to  get  your  living 
if  you  are  set  free  t " 

"  Sir,  don't  be  angry,  but  I  clearly  per- 
ceive that  the  devil  has  already  got  hold 
of  you,"  Daury  gravely  replied. 

Malesherbes,  prisons',  inspector — "  le  re- 
spectable Malesherbes,"  whose  guillotining 
was  one  of  the  worst  acts  of  the  Terror — 
thought  him  mad,  and  sent  him  to 
Gharenton,  where  he  entered  himself  under 
the  new  name  of  Danger.  Here  things 
were  much  more  after  his  mind ;  he  had 
billiards,  tric-trac,  cards,  and  madmen  are 
the  best  of  company  so  long  as  they  do 
not  get  dangerous.  Daury  posed  as  "a 
brilliant  young  engineer  officer  whose 
career  was  ruined  at  the  outset  by  the 
Pompadour's  anger."  The  good  Fathers 
who  managed  Charenton  wanted  to  set 
him  free. 

"  What  has  he  got  to  live  on  if  he  gets 
out  1"  asked  Sartines. 

At  last  the  Chevalier  de  Moyria,  who 
had  been  with  him  in  the  asylum, 
guaranteed  him  a  livelihood ;  and  he  was 
let  out,  but  only  to  be  soon  recaptured  on 
the  charge  of  extorting  money.  This  time 
he  was  put  into  Bicdtre,  the  thieves'  prison ; 
and  how  he  contrived  to  get  himself  called 
J6dor,  "  that  his  noble  name  might  not  be 
degraded  by  association  with  felons,"  is  a 
puzzle.  Here  his  brain  was  as  active  as 
ever.  He  made  the  Marquis  of  Gonflans 
a  present  of  a  scheme  tor  a  hydraulic 
press,  entitling  it "  The  homage  of  a  noble- 
man who  has  grown  old  in  irons."  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  was  to  make  a  grand  jail- 
delivery  in  honour  of  the  dauphin's  birth ; 
so  Daury  plied  him  and  every  one  at 
Court  with  petitions,  most  of  which, 
doubtless,  were  thrown  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket 

One,  however,  dropped  by  a  drunken 
turnkey  at  a  street  corner,  was  picked  up  by 
Madame  Legros,  a  haberdasher's  wife.  She 
read  and  showed  it  to  her  husband ;  and 
the  childless  pair  gave  up  their  lives  to 
getting  "justioe  for  the  oppressed  Vis- 
count" Madame  Legros  forced  her  way 
into  gentlemen's  houses ;  pleaded  with  the 
eloquence  of  conviction;  got  Lamoignon, 
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De  Rohan,  and  others  to  take  up  the  cause; 
and  even  managed  that  a  copy  of  Damp's 
petition  should  get  into  the  Queen's  hands. 
Danry  became  the  fashion.  The  Marquis 
ofVillettesaid: 

"Hi  settle  on  yen  a  pension  of  six 
handled  Mwee  if  yon  will  let  me  hare  the 
sole  glory  of  delivering  you." 

"For  two  years/'  replied  Danry— and 
the  reply  shows  he  had  a  heart,  or  else 
was  pretematurally  shrewd  —  "a  peer 
woman  has  been  working  far  ate.  What 
Bhonld  I  deserve  were  I  -now  to  torn  my 
back  on  her  1 " 

II  h  was  calculation  he  reckoned  with 
hk  boat  France  had  such  a  fit  of  "seuv 
sibiKte"~Miss  Austen's  "sensibility"— 
as  makes  the  reaction  by-and-by  all  the 
more  horrible.  The  Academy  took  up 
"the  unfortunate  nobleman**  Members 
visited  him  in  prison.  "He  shall  never 
come  oat,"  said  the  King;  but  Madatae 
Legion  knew,  by  instinct,  what  this  was 
worth,  and  gave  the  Queen  and  Madame 
Nsckar  no  rest  till,  m  1784,  poor 
Jennnette'a  son  was  set  free,  and  received, 
as  Viscount  De  La  Tude,  a  pension  of  four 
hundred  hvws\ 

"He  mast  not  Kve  hi  Paris,"  said  the 
polite ;  bat  this  was  soon  got  over,  and, 
settled  m  the  Legree's  top  rooms  as  their 
adopted  son*  heat  once  became  a  lion.  It 
literally  ranted  pension*.  Miss  Cbudleigh, 
alias  Duchess  of  Kingston,  gave  him  afx 
hundred  livres,  A  public  subscription 
was  opened  for  him.  Grand  ladies  panted 
up  four  pairs  of  stain*  to  see  him  and  am 
ladder,  and  always  left  a  mark  of  their 
"senstttlM*  He  dined  with  Jefferson, 
the  United  States  Ambassador ;  and  the 
Academy  voted  Madame  Legros  the 
Montyon  prise  fer  public  virtue. 

What  of  the  two  young  laundresses, 
daughters  of  the  hairdresser  Lebrunf  Did 
he  give  them  a  share  in  his  success?  His 
mother,  who  had  so  often  stinted  herself  to 
send  him  money,  and  who,  in  her  last  re- 
corded letter,  sen!  just  before  he  climbed 
down  the  thread  ladder,  said—"  the  Lord 
is  giving  ns  yet  farther  trials,  that  He  may 
make  us  feel  all  the  better  the  price  erf  Bis 
favours,"  was  dead.  Had  she  been  alive 
we  amy  be  quite  ante  that  Daury  would 
neither  have  sent  for  her  nor  have  gone 
down  to  Montagnac,  far,  in  the  "  Memoirs'1 
which  he  dedicated  to  Lafayette,  be  ignored 
her  help  and  represented  himself  as  educated 
by  an  imaginary  Marquis  De  La  Tude. 

Before  long  the  Duchess  of  Kingston 
died,  and,  at  her  sale,  Daury  was  accused 


of  paying  for  some  trifles  with  a  false 
louis,  and  ignominiouely  hustled  out,  de- 
spite his  outcry  at  the  indignity  to  a  man 
of  his  rank.  He  had  begun  a  suit  against 
Sartines  for  cruelty  during  his  imprison- 
ment, laying  the  damages  at  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  livrea,  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out  Daury  cleverly 
threw  off  his  title  of  Viscount,  and  railed 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  great  by  which 
hn  career  had  been  blighted.  He  wrote 
the  French  people  an  address,  "on  the 
destruction  of  that  Bastille  in  which,  with 
small  intervals,  be  had  been  barbarously 
immured  for  five-and-thirty  years,"  warning 
them  that,  "if  they  meant  to  keep  their 
newly-won  liberty  they  must  be  worthy  of 
it" 

He  managed  to  make  himself  the  pet  of 
the  "reds,"  just  as  he  had  been  of  the 
aristocratic  Roueseauites.  His  memoirs 
ran  through  twenty  editions.  He  sent  a 
copy  to  each  of  the  eighty  Departments; 
audi,  on  the  strength  of  this  generosity, 
asked  for  an  increase  of  pension.  The 
"  Constituent©  "  cruelly  suppressed  it  alto- 
gether;  but  Marshal  de  Broglie  was  weak 
enough  to  move  that  his  case  be  recon- 
sidered. This  gave  him  the  very  chance 
he  wanted. 

"Thrice  I  escaped  the  jwuige  of  aristo- 
cratic tyranny,"  said  he.  "Once  from  the 
Bastille  down  my  thread  ladder,  twice 
from  that  den  of  slaves,  Yineennes.  Look 
at  my  ladder;  my  only  tool  was  tine  steel 
of  a  tinder-bcx." 

The  Constituent  Assembly  actually 
voted  two  thousand  tiroes,  five  times  what 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  allowed  him. 
jxLauemo  Jusgros,  wno  fta&  stood  oy  nts 
side  during  his  speech,  was  waited  on  by 
a  Committee  of  the  Assembly  bearing  a 
civic  crown. 

"  To  place  this  en  your  head,  eitoyenne," 
said  the  chairman, <f  is  the  proudest  deed 
of  my  life." 

The  Paris  actors  gave  Urn  and  her  free 
entry  to  the  theatres i  "Poor  victim;  it 
may  help  to  console  him  for  the  long  and 
weary  captivity."  .  He  actually  got  sixty 
thousand  livres  from  the  Itapadour's 
hairs,  ten  thousand  in  cash,  the  rest  in 
metatries  (farms)  in  Beance.  He  was 
grateful  in  his  way,  and  offered  the  nation 
a  project  for  valuing  the  pubhe  lands,  and 
one  for  re-establishing  public  credit 

When  assignate  wens  hopelessly  down 
below  par,  he  re-established  his  own  credit 
by  sending  a  lecturer  round  to  England 
and  Germany  with  his  ladder  and  trans- 
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lations  of  his  book.  What  he  did  during 
the  Terror  he  does  not  say ;  probably  he 
"  lay  low."  The  nation  had  confiscated 
his  Beauce  farms,  but  the  Directory  gave 
them  back;  and  when  he  petitioned  Na- 
poleon, Junot  was  ordered  to  give  him  a 
pension,  and  to  present  Madame  Legros 
at  Court  He  began  the  old  life  of  dining 
out,  and  sitting  in  saloons  in  the  centre  of 
a  bevy  of  admiring  dames. 

But  times  were  changed.  The  Duchess 
d'AbranteB  says  he  was  soon  found  un- 
bearable :  he  talked  so  much,  and  all  on 
the  one  subject.  His  last  plan  for  raising 
the  wind  was,  in  1804,  to  appeal  to  all  the 
European  sovereigns  to  give  him  a.  bonus 
for  his  plan  of  arming  officers  and  sergeants 
with  muskets.  In  1805  he  died,  aged 
eighty :  a  notable  instance  of  the  strange 
ways  of  the  "old  regime." 

On  the  whole,  he  was  very  kindly 
treated,  much  being  overlooked  and  for- 
given for  which,  in  any  other  country,  he 
would  have  been  severely  punished.  But 
he  was  kept  in  prison,  though  fed  on  larded 
chicken  and  fish,  and  clad  in  silk  plush 
waistcoats  and  provided  with  unlimited 
shirts.  They  never  could  get  rid  of  the 
fear  that  behind  that  silly  trick  there  might 
be  some  plot,  and  so,  to  make  sure,  they 
held  him  fast,  at  an  expense  to  the  State 
which,  if  repeated  in  many  other  cases, 
must  have  swelled  the  deficit.  They  did 
not  rack  or  thumbscrew  him,  nor  did  they 
hang  anybody  on  his  account  On  the 
whole,  the  "old  r&ime"  compares  favour- 
ably with  the  wild  panic  of  the  Popish 
Plots,  as  Daury  does  with  those  vile,  cruel 
miscreants,  Oates  and  Bedloe. 


THE  HALLS  OP  SELMA. 

Within  ten  miles  of  Oban— the  Charing 
Cross  of  the  Highlands — where  the  iron 
horse  and  the  iron  ship  now  meet  in 
friendly  rivalry,  and  where  the  white  wings 
of  the  yachts  flit  in  place  of  the  ancient 
galleys  of  Lorn,  the  traveller  may  step 
upon  enchanted  ground.  To  cross  Loch 
Etive  at  Connel  Ferry — below  the  roaring 
Palls  of  Lora— is  to  pass  into  the  Land  of 
the  Sons  of  Uisneach,  into  a  region  peopled 
with  the  ghosts  of  Ossianic  heroes.  Do 
we  not  see  their  dim  shades  stalking  over 
the  lonely  level  of  Ledaig  Moor,  or  brood- 
ing on  the  heights  of  Danvalanree  ?  Their 
voices  are  in  the  waters  as  we  cross : 

"The  murmur  of  thy  streams,  O  Lora, 
brings  back  the  memory  of  the  past.    The 


sound  of  thy  words,  Garmallar,  is  lovely  in 
mine  ear.  Dost  thou  not  behold,  Malvina, 
a  rock  with  its  head  of  heath  1  Three  aged 
pines  bend  from  its  face;  green  is  the 
narrow  plain  at  its  feet;  there  the  flower 
of  the  mountain  grows,  and  shakes  its 
white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thistle  is 
there  alone,  shedding  its  aged  beard. 
Two  stones,  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  show 
their  heads  of  moss.  The  deer  of  the 
mountain  avoids  the  place,  for  he  beholds 
a  dim  ghost  standing  there.  The  mighty 
lie,  0  Malvina,  irr  the  narrow  plain  of  the 
rock." 

So  sang  Ossian,  in  his  poem  of  Carthon, 
and,  although  the  three  ancient  pines  are 
no  longer  to  be  identified,  one  may  still 
find  the  two  moss-grown  stones  if  one 
seeks  diligently.  If  the  Ossianic  heroes, 
however,  do  lie  buried  within  the  sound  of 
Lora's  wave,  their  resting-places  are  un- 
marked ;  and'  one  would  need  the  aid  of 
the  deer — who,  according  to  the  old  super- 
stition, can  perceive  ghosts — to  lead  us  to 
where  the  bodies  of  the  departed  warriors 
repose.  It  is  somewhere  in  this  country, 
we  may  be  sure,  for  every  rood  of  the 
ground  is  reminiscent  of  the  Fingalian  crew, 
and  the  gallant  sons  of  Celtic  Uisneach. 

It  was  here  that  the  bards  sang  when 
they  came  to  Selma's  Halls — when  "a 
thousand  lights  from  the  strangers'  land 
rose  in  the  midst  of  the  people ; "  where 
"  the  feast  is  spread  around,  the  night 
passed  away  in  joy."  We  need  not 
enquire  too  particularly  what  were  the 
"lights  from  the  strangers1  land,'1  although, 
probably  enough,  they  were  wax  candles 
carried  off  from  the  Roman  encampments 
somewhere.  But  here,  at  any  rate,  we 
may  pace  the  ruins  of  Selma's  Halls,  and 
picture  for  ourselves  bards  seated  within 
the  rude  battlements,  singing  to  living 
warriors  of  the  deeds  and  prowess  of  their 
departed  fathers;  but  not  forgetting  to 
celebrate  the  doings  of  contemporary  heroes. 

Great  Fingal  foresaw  their  ruin  by 
atmospheric  influence,  if  by  none  other : 

"  I  behold  thy  tempests,  O  Morven, 
which  will  overturn  my  Halls ;  when  my 
children  are  dead  in  battle,  and  none 
remains  to  dwell  in  Selma." 

The  ghosts  of  thousands  are  around  us 
now  as  we  climb  the  ascent  of  moss  and 
heath  which  marks  the  gateway  to-day  of 
Selma's  Hall.  There  are  those  who  call 
this  incline  the  Street  of  Queens;  but 
clearly  it  was  the  only  line  of  approach 
for  both  friends  and  foes. 

We  have  crossed  the  Loch,  and  after 
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traversing  the  two  miles  of  straight  road 
that  leads  from  North  Oonnel  Ferry  to 
the  idyllic  post-office  of  Ledaig,  where 
John  Campbell,  the  Gaelic  bard,  divides 
his  time  between  letters  and  flowers,  and 
his  thoughts  between  poetry  and  the  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  we  have  struck  on 
the  shore  of  Ardmucknish  Bay,  and  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  stretching  from  the 
main  road  to  the  beach,  we  see  the  grassy 
hill  on  which  there  stood,  in  days  of  old, 
the  Halls  of  Selma. 

It  is  disputed,  of  course;  but  what 
incident  in  history,  or  record  in  archaeology, 
is  not  disputed!  There  are  some,  also, 
who  call  this  beautiful  bay,  which  is  now 
smiling  in  the  summer  sun,  but  which  in 
winter  thunders  with  the  roar  of  Atlantic 
breakers,  Loch  Nell.  But  this  is  not  Loch 
Nell,  although  the  castle  which  we  see  on 
the  further  side  is  Loch  Nell  Castle.  Loch 
Nell  is  merely  the  territorial  title  of 
Campbell  of  that  ilk,  and  is  taken  from  a 
small  fresh-water  loch  away  behind  the 
hills  on  the  Oban  shore.  By  a  reversal  of 
the  usual  process,  the  title  of  the  chieftain 
was  transferred  to  the  place,  when  he 
built  himself  a  house  on  this  portion  of 
his  wide-spreading  domains.  And,  truth 
to  say,  the  adopted  name  is  more  poetic 
than  the  real  one,  for  Loch  Nell  means  the 
Lake  of  the  Swans,  and  Ardmucknish  Bay 
means  the  Bay  of  the  Pig's  Snout.  It  is 
true  there  are  no  swans  here ;  but  neither 
is  there  anything  very  suggestive  of  the 
porcine  feature.  But  the  Celt  is  highly 
imaginative,  and  in  his  place-names  often 
suggests  resemblances  which  a  prosaic 
Sassenach  cannot  always  grasp. 

What  even  a  prosaic  Sassenach  cannot 
fail  to  perceive,  however,  is  the  incom- 
parable beauty  of  the  scene  of  which  this 
rocky  hill — be  it  Selma  or  not — is  the 
centra  The  hill  itself  rises  almost  like  an 
island  from  the  plain,  its  highest  base 
being  towards,  and  washed  by,  the  sea.  In 
height,  it  is  probably  not  over  forty  or 
fifty  feet  at  most,  yet  its  position  is  most 
commanding,  the  sides  being  almost  per- 
pendicular, save  at  one  point,  where  a 
gentle  declivity  —  narrow  and  easily  de- 
fended— leads  to  the  little  clachan,  which 
even  now  is  known  by  the  name  of  Selma. 
hi  a  military  sense,  the  position  of  this 
hall,  or  fort,  was  unquestionably  strong, 
for  neither  by  land  nor  sea  could  an  enemy 
approach  without  being  discerned  in  the 
far  distance ;  and  to  scale  these  heights,  in 
the  face  of  stern  defenders,  might  well 
appal  the  stoutest  hearts. 


We  have  seen  the  Falls  of  Lora.  On  the 
plain  which  we  traversed  is  a  cairn,  below 
which  Ossian  is  believed  to  be  buried.  In 
front  of  us  is  "Streamy  Morven."  Who 
can  doubt  that,  on  tins  knoll,  we  are  resting 
on  the  site  of  the  Halls  of  Fingal,  "  King 
of  Selma  of  Storms  "1 

Many  do  doubt  it,  however,  and  some 
have  called  these  ruins  Beregonium,  which 
name  is  now  given  on  the  maps,  and  re- 
peated by  the  nativea  Nevertheless, 
competent  authorities  assert  that  the  true 
Beregonium  is  not  in  Argyllshire,  but  in 
Ayrshire.  Others,  again,  say  that  Bere- 
gonium was  the  Beregonium  of  Galloway, 
now  called  Byan.  Now,  Beregonium, 
wherever  it  was,  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
Western  Scotland,  When  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Picts.  But  we  are  not 
dealing  with  Picts.  The  heroes,  whose 
names  are  impressed  on  die  rocks,  and  bays, 
and  hills  around  us,  and  whose  ghosts  are 
hovering  over  us,  were  Scots,  although 
they  came  from  Ireland. 

The  Fingal  of  Scotland  was  the  Fionn, 
or  Finn,  of  Erin— the  Ossian,  her  Oisin.  If 
the  "  plantation  "  of  Ulster  by  King  James 
is  still  cherished  as  another  Irish  grievance, 
it  is  but  just  to  remember  that  many 
centuries  before,  the  shores  of  Loch  Etive, 
if  not,  indeed,  the  whole  west  coast  from 
Crinan  to  the  Cuohullin  (or  Ooolin)  Hills, 
were  " planted"  by  the  Dalriads  from 
Ulster.  The  whirligig  of  time  has  wrought 
so  many  changes  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
this  important  instance  of  national  retri- 
bution. 

According  to  some  accounts,  Fingal  and 
the  Sons  of  Uisneach  were  contemporaries ; 
according  to  others,  Fingal  was  three 
hundred  years  later  than  these  heroea 
We  prefer  to  think  of  them  together ;  and 
there  is  reason  for  doing  so.  In  one  of 
his  poems,  Ossian  sings  the  praises  of  the 
lovely  Darthula,  who  was  a  sort  of  Celtic 
Helen,  and  the  cause  of  much  fighting. 
Now  Darthula  was  the  same  person  as 
Deirdre,  the  wife  of  Naisi,  one  of  the  Sons 
of  Uisneach ;  and  Naisi  is  the  same  person 
as  Ossian's  Nathos.  He  speaks  of  the 
"  Sons  of  Usredh  » in  " Eta "  (Loch  Etive); 
and  he  distinctly  refers  to  Darthula  being 
at  Selma  of  Fingal,  as  well  as  coming  from 
a  Sel&ma  of  her  father's  (Ooilla).  The 
word  Selma,  it  should  be  noted,  means 
"Fine  View;"  or,  as  Macpherson,  the 
translator  of  Ossian,  says,  either  "  Beauti- 
ful to  behold,"  or,  "With  a  pleasant 
prospect."  Darthula,  "  the  first  of  Erin's 
maids,"  has  a  name  which  signifies  "A 
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woman  with  fine  eyas;"  and  her  beauty 
Uvea  to  thia  day  both  in  the  Highlands  and 
in  Ireland,  in  each  expression*  as  "  lovely 
aa  Darthula,"  "  beautiful  as  Deirdre."  The 
three  Sons  of  Uisneaeh  were,  according  to 
Ossian,  Nathoa  (which  means  "  youthful  "X 
Althos  (which  means  "  exquisite  beauty  "), 
and  Ardan  (whioh  means  "  pride  ").  The 
names  by  which  they  are  known  in  other 
Celtic  traditions  are,  Naisi,  Ainli,  and 
Ardan. 

To  thia  day  there  is  a  rock  up  Glen 
Etive  called  Deirdre's  drawing-room;  and 
also  a  field  called  after  her.  At  Taynuilt, 
on  Loch  Etive,  some  miles  above  Oonnel, 
we  find  Ooille  Naish— the  Wood  of  Naisi ; 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  where  we 
stand  on  Selma,  away  over  towards  Loch 
Linnhe,  there  is  Gamfrus  Naish — the  Bay 
of  Naisi. 

The  Sons  of  Uisneaeh  and  the  lovely 
Deirdie  all  perished  through  the  treachery 
of  King  Conor  of  Ulster,  who  beguiled 
them  across  from  Loch  Etive  with  false 
promises,  in  order  that  he  might  possess 
himself  of  the  famous  beauty  of  the  period. 
But  Deirdre  was  faithful  to  her  noble 
Naisi,  and  died  on  his  breast.  In  vain  did 
Ossian  sing  to  his  harp : 

"Awake,  Darthula,  awake,  thou  first  of 
women !  The  wind  of  spring  is  abroad. 
The  flowers  shake  their  heads  on  the  green 
hills.  The  woods  wave  their  growing 
leaves.  Betire,  0  sun !  The  daughter  of 
CoUa  is  asleep.  She  will  not  come  forth 
in  her  beauty.  She  will  not  move  in  the 
steps  of  her  loveliness." 

But  what  lover  of  the  Ossianic  stories 
can  doubt  that  the  beauteous  Darthula,  or 
Deirdre,  often  stood  where  we  now  stand 
to-day,  and  while  "the  feast  of  sheila'1 
was  being  prepared,  gazed  with  her  husband 
on  the  lulls  of  Streamy  Morven  and  the 
mountains  of  echoing  Etha?  And  here 
it  waa  that  Fingal  sat  while  the  three 
valiant  brothers  were  fighting  their  laat 
brave  fight  in  Ulster,  and  the  presage  of 
evil  waa  borne  in  upon  him. 

11  We  sat  that  night  in  Selma,  round  the 
strength  of  the  shell,*  The  wind  waa 
abroad  in  the  oaks;  the  spirit  of  the 
mountain  shrieked.  The  blast  came 
rustling  through  the  hall,  and  gently 
touched  my  harp.  The  sound  waa 
mournful  and  low,  like  the  song  of  the 
tomb.  Fingal  heard  it  first,  and  the 
crowded  sighs  of  his  bosom  rose.     '  Some 


*  The  Ossianic  heroes  drank  from  shells.  Hence 
the  expression  "feast  of  shells."  The  " strength  of 
the  shell "  doubtless  refers  to  "  a  big  drink." 


of  my  heroes  are  low,'  said  the  grey- 
haired  King  of  Morven.  I  hear  the 
sound  of  death  on  the  harp  of  my  son. 
Ossian,  touch  the  sounding  string ;  bid  the 
sorrow  rise,  that  their  spirits  may  fly  with 
joy  to  Morven's  woody  hills.' " 

It  was  here,  also,  that  Oscar,  returning 
victorious  from  the  war  of  Inis-Thona, 
found  his  father,  Ossian,  King  of  Harps, 
and  his  grandfather,  Fingal,  King  of 
Heroes,  King  of  Morven,  King  of  Sheila, 
King  of  Selma. 

"I  behold  thy  towers,  O  Selma!  the 
oaks  of  thy  shaded  wall.  Thy  streams 
sound  in  my  ear.  Thy  heroes  gather 
around.  Fingal  sits  in  the  midst.  He 
leans  on  the  shield  of  Trenmor ;  his  spear 
stands  against  the  wall;  he  listens  to  the 
song  of  his  bards.  The  deeda  of  his  arm 
are  heard ;  the  actions  of  the  King  in  his 
youth." 

Well,  the  fairy  tales  of  science  and  the 
long  results  of  time  have  played  many 
pranks  since  then,  and  it  is  possible  enough 
that  even  the  name  of  Ossian  is  only  an 
unmeaning  assemblage  of  letters  to  many 
of  our  readers.  Nevertheless,  it  is  im- 
pressed on  the  mound  away  towards  Loch 
Greran,  near  the  old  Castle  of  Barcaldine, 
which,  to  this  day,  ia  known  as  Tom 
Ossian.  It  was  the  grassy  seat  on  which 
the  bard  reposed  to  admire  the  scene,  and 
gather  poetic  inspiration,  while  his  father 
reigned  in  Selma, 

There  is  not  much  appearance  of  a  Hall 
now,  it  is  true.  The  hall  on  which  we  are 
standing  is  long  and  narrow — say  about 
three  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  at  the 
widest  part  fifty  in  breadth.  The  aides, 
as  we  have  said,  are  everywhere  steep,  and 
in  places  precipitous,  with  the  exception 
of  the  inclined  plane  at  what  we  must 
regard  aa  the  entrance  into  the  Hall — the 
Street  of  the  Queen.  It  fa  on  the  broadest 
part  of  the  hill  that  we  shall  find  most 
signs  of  former  habitation,  although  we 
may  trace  the  remains  of  walls  all  ever  the 
top. 

According  to  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  who 
spent  much  time  here  in  excavating  and 
exploring,  the  dwelling-places  were  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  hill,  for  here  were 
found  the  bones  of  many  animal*,  the  relics 
of  ancient  feasts.  The  banquetiag-hall 
seems  to  have  been  about  forty-five  yards 
long,  by  thirty,  or  so,  broad— quite  large 
enough  for  the  entertainment  of  a  con- 
siderable company  at  the  "  feast  of  sheila.19 

There  are  indications  of  many  apart- 
ments, and  of  passages  between  different 
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buildings.  The  King's  quarters  doubtless 
occupied  the  centre,  and  round  all  there 
was  an  outer  enclosure  of  partly  natural 
and  partly  "vitrified"  walls.  There  was 
also  an  inner  wall,  forming  a  second  line 
of  defence  in  ease  of  the  top  of  the  hill 
being  taken  by  the  enemy.  It  must  have 
been  a  strongly-built  and  well-arranged 
camp,  or  u  city." 

We  shall  not  spend  time,  however,  over 
archaeological  detail.  The  charm  of  the 
place  is  in  its  situation  and  its  associations. 
Locally,  it  is  called,  indifferently,  Berego- 
nium  or  Dun  Mac  Sniochan  or  Dun  Mac 
Uisneachan,  meaning  the  Hill  of  the  Fort 
of  the  Sons  of  Uisneach.  But  it  has 
another  story  besides  that  of  Deirdre  and 
the  Ossianic  heroes. 

Here,  at  Selma,  there  lived,  fn  the  time 
of  Saint  Columba — who  was  long  after 
Osstan  and  Uisneach — a  great  and  beautiful 
Christian  Queen,  called  Hynde.  Once 
upon  a  time  there  came  down  the  Sound 
of  Mull,  Bang  Eric,  from  Norway,  with  a 
great  fleet,  intending  to  take  possession  of 
both  Queen  Hynde  and  her  kingdom.  But 
she  sent  to  Columba,  and  he  said  that  the 
only  man  who  could  save  her  lived  in 
Ireland,  and  he  would  go  for  him. 

This  person  was  the  reputed  grandson 
of  King  Oolmar,  who  lived  at  Temora; 
but  King  Oolmar  was  a  heathen,  and 
would  do  nothing  to  assist  or  oblige  the 
Christian  Saint.  In  short,  he  bluntly 
refused  to  allow  the  youth  to  go  over  to 
Scotland.  Whereupon,  the  good  Saint 
took  to  his  boat,  to  return,  with  a  sad 
heart.  A  storm  sprang  up — as  it  often 
does  in  these  parts,  and  always  most 
conveniently  in  stories  —  and  the  Saint 
was  driven  ashore.  Then  a  wild-looking 
creature  suddenly  appeared,  and  under- 
took to  steer  the  boat  across  to  Kintyre, 
in  spite  of  the  storm.  He  did  so,  cutting 
such  capers  all  the  time,  that  Columba'a 
men  took  him  for  a  fiend,  especially  when 
he  told  them  that  he  worshipped  the  sun, 
and  that  if  the  rowers  did  not  work  harder 
he  would  beat  them  with  his  club.  He 
drove  the  boat  round  the  Mull  and  into 
Loch  Fyne,  and  then  they  all  got  out 
and  walked,  vi&  Loch  Awe,  to  Oonnel 
Ferry,  where  they  crossed,  and  went  on 
to  Selma. 

By  this  time  the  armies  of  Queen  Hynde 
and  King  Eric  had  met ;  but,  instead  of 
fighting,  were  contesting  with  each  other 
in  various  games  of  skill  and  strength. 
OohunWs  new  friend,  who  announced  his 
name  as  Mae  Uiston  0  Mac  Uisneach), 


joined  the  games  with  such  success  that 
he  distanced  and  overthrew  everybody, 
including  the  King.  This  made  Eric  very 
angry,  and  a  general  scrimmage  was  only 

I)revented  by  the  Saint's  diplomacy.  Co- 
umba  got  Eric  to  agree  that  there  should 
be  a  combat  between  three  men  of  each 
side,  and  that  the  result  should  decide 
who  should  marry  Queen  Hynde  and  have 
her  kingdom.  They  had  a  convenient 
way  of  arranging  such  matters  in  the 
olden  time,  without  reference  to  the  per- 
sonal predilections  of  the  lady. 

However,  it  all  came  right.  Eric  was 
slain  by  a  handsome  warrior  in  gilded 
armour,  who  turned  out  to  be  both  the 
wild  boatman,  the  grandson  of  King 
Oolmar,  and  the  true  heir  to  the  Scottish 
throne.  Prince  Eiden  was,  therefore, 
chosen  to  be  King.  The  Norwegians 
rather  objected  at  first,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Selma,  while  Queen  Hynde  and 
her  party  had  to  squat  on  the  next  hill, 
Dunvalanree  —  the  Hill  of  the  King's 
Town.  But  King  Oolmar  came  over  from 
Ireland  and  used  some  of  the  persuasive 
force  of  the  period  towards  the  Norsemen. 
Still,  these  last  would  not  be  driven  away, 
and  they  prepared  a  great  feast  at  Selma, 
at  which  to  invoke  the  further  assistance 
of  their  Pagan  gods.  One  of  the  incidents 
of  the  festival  was  to  be  the  burning  of 
nine  virgins  on  a  sacrificial  pile.  But 
when  this  pile  was  lighted,  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  whole  Norwegian  army 
was  burnt  up  by  lightning,  which  also 
destroyed  the  "City*  of  Dun  Mac  Snio- 
chan. 

And  this,  they  say,  is  why  the  ruined 
walls  still  bear  the  marks  of  vitrif  action. 

It  may  be  so.  The  traveller  who  seeks 
the  Halls  of  Selma  must  be  prepared  with 
large  receptivity,  and  with  not  too  critical 
a  mind.  But,  between  the  mystery  of  the 
ancient  legends  and  the  magic  beauty  of 
the  present  scene,  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
enthralled. 


AMONG  THE  SHANS. 

The  idea  of  opening  up  Indo-China  by 
railway — or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  of  uniting 
our  Indian  possessions  with  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Celestial  Empire — is  not 
a  new  one ;  but  it  has  taken  various  forms. 
That  which  has  been  most  prominently 
before  the  public,  and  has  received  the 
approval  of  most  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce in  the  country,  is  the  scheme  with 
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which  the  names  of  Messrs.  Holt  Hallett 
and  A.R.  Oolquhoun  are  associated.  These 
gentlemen  have  been  for  years  labouring 
at  their  project,  and  one  result  of  then? 
efforts  is  that  the  King  of  Siam  has 
ordered  a  survey  of  the  route  by  a  Com- 
pany of  English  engineers.  This  survey 
is  now  in  progress,  but  Mr.  Hallett  has 
been  over  the  ground  in  advance,  and  has 
recently  published  a  volume,  not  only  de- 
scribing the  line  of  railway  he  proposes, 
but  also  giving  a  vast  amount  of  most 
interesting  information  about  a  little-known 
country  and  its  inhabitants. 

Briefly,  what  Mr.  Hallett  proposes  is  a 
line  of  railway  from  Bangkok,  the  capital 
of  Siam,  to  Ssumao  on  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier— this  line  to  be  constructed  by  the 
King  of  Siam,  with  some  guarantee  from 
the  British  Government  To  join  Burmah 
with  this  system,  Mr.  Hallett  proposes  that 
the  Indian  Government  should  construct 
a  line,  only  some  eighty  miles  in  length, 
from  Maulmein  in  Lower  Burmah  to 
Raheng  on  the  Burmo-Siamese  frontier. 
There  it  would  connect  with  the  Siamese 
line  and  thus  give  us  direct  railway  com- 
munication right  up  to  the  rich  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan.  Moreover,  it  would 
pass  through  a  fertile  and  well-peopled  land, 
the  industries  of  which  would  be  vastly 
developed;  for  the  Shan*  are  essentially 
a  trading  people.  The  whole  line  of  the 
proposed  route  has  been  traversed  by  Mr. 
Hallett,  who  surveyed  as  he  went,  from 
the  back  of  an  elephant,  and  who,  with 
the  eye  of  an  engineer,  saw  what  were  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  how  they 
could  be  overcome. 

In  his  search  for  the  best  route,  Mr. 
•  Hallett  traversed  regions  inhabited  by 
various  tribes,  some  of  whom  are  abo- 
rigines, and  others  of  whom  migrated 
ages  ago  from  Thibet  and  Central  China. 
Among  others  are  the  Karens,  who  were 
recently  described  in  this  journal 

Among  the  Shan  tribes,  superstition  is 
very  general,  witchcraft  is  believed  in 
everywhere,  and  witch-hunting  is  pursued 
with  eagerness. 

In  Siam  and  the  Shan  States  the  belief  in 
divination,  charms,  omens,  exorcism,  sor- 
cery, mediums,  witches  and  ghosts,  and  in 
demons  ever  on  the  alert  to  plague  and 
torment  them  individually,  is,  we  are  told, 
universal,  except  among  the  highest 
educated  classes.  A  resemblance  of  the 
superstitions  to  those  of  the  Chaldeans 
has  been  noted ;  but  one  may  find 
something  not  unlike  them  in  European 


traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Hallett 
was  struck  by  the  resemblance  between 
some  of  the  Finnish  legends  and  super- 
stitions described  by  Sir  Mackenzie  Wal- 
lace, and  those  of  the  Shans  of  to-day. 

The  country  between  Burmah  and  China 
has  been  described  by  previous  travellers 
as  of  lacustrine  origin — as  if  the  lakes  had 
been  drained  by  rents  caused  by  earth- 
quake. This  is  the  explanation  of  why 
water  issues  so  often  from  underground 
passages  through  the  hills.  Mr.  Hallett's 
explorations  confirm  previous  reports,  that 
the  old  lake-bottoms  are  now  extensive 
fertile  plains.  By  starting  from  Maulmein, 
and  proceeding  some  distance  up  the  Sal- 
ween  River  by  boat,  Mr.  Hallett  was  able 
to  begin  his  elephant-ride  at  Hlineboay, 
and  to  proceed  by  a  route  which  led  him 
over  the  lowest  portions  of  the  hilly 
country  between  the  Salween  and  the  Men 
Kong  rivers.  These  hills  spring  from  the 
great  mountain  -  land  of  Thibet,  and 
diminish  in  height  as  they  stretch  south, 
so  that  from  an  engineering  point  of  view 
it  is  better  to  carry  the  railway  over  them 
at  their  lower  rather  than  at  their  upper 
end.  From  Raheng  to  Kiang-Hong,  a 
distance  of  some  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  miles,  Mr.  Hallett  found  that  the  pro- 
posed railway  could  pass  for  the  most  part 
through  plains  separated  only  by  un- 
dulating ground  of  low  altitude. 

The  hills  adjoining  these  plains  are  in- 
habited by  wild  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
deer,  wild  cattle,  tigers,  and  other  large 
game.  Insect -life  is  also  abundant — al- 
most too  abundant  for  pleasure,  sometimes. 
As  for  scenery,  there  is  great  variety  of 
mountain,  flood,  and  vegetation. 

On  the  road  to  Zimm6,  the  City  of 
Muang  Haut  is  reached  in  the  midst  of  a 
leafless  forest;  but  after  passing  this  the 
scenery  becomes  magnificent  again.  "  Large 
bamboos  in  bunch-like  clumps,  not  the 
impenetrable  thickets  we  had  previously 
met ;  the  lights  and  shades  on  the  golden 
greens  of  their  delicately-coloured  plumes, 
and  the  deep  recesses  between  the  clumps, 
in  whose  stately  presence  the  scrub-jungle 
disappears ;  the  cooing  of  doves,  the  gaily- 
decked  kingfisher  watching  for  its  oppor- 
tunity to  plunge  on  its  prey;  the  lep- 
£n  (silk-cotton  trees)  a  hundred  and  twenty 
it  high,  with  pegs  driven  into  the  trunks 
to  serve  as  ladders  for  the  cotton-pickers,* 
their  white  trunks  and  bare  horizontal 
branches  looking  like  shipping  with  yards 

*  The  cotton  is  not  Buitable  for  Bpinning,  but  i« 
used  for  stuffing  cuBhions,  pillowB,  and  bedi. 
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up,  as  we  rounded  the  bends ;  the  flower 
of  the  pouk  flaming  oat  at  intervals; 
low  islands  covered  with  scrub  willows, 
whose  leaves  glistened  in  the  qun;  the 
mist  driving  along  the  face  of  the  water, 
tscending  in  little  twirls  and  vanishing; 
the  bell-music  of  passing  caravans;  the 
plaintive  cry  of  the  gibbons;  the  oo- 
kee-or  calling  its  own  name;  and  little 
grey  and  buff-coloured  squirrels  springing 
shout  the  trees — all  added  a  charm  to  the 
seen*" 

The  Shan  States  are  small  kingdoms, 
each  containing  a  number  of  principalities. 
Each  State  is  ruled  in  a  patriarchal  sort  of 
way  by  a  Court  consisting  of  the  first  and 
second  Kings,  and  three  other  Royal 
Princes.  The  successor  to  the  throne  is 
determined  by  several  things.  The  person 
chosen  must  be  a  "  Chow,11  or  Prince ;  he 
must  have  influence  and  wealth,  business 
capacity,  integrity,  and  popularity  with 
his  serfs,  and  he  must  obtain  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  Sang  of  Siam,  to  whom 
the  Shims  are  feudatory.  The  first  and 
second  Kings  select  the  other  three  chiefs ; 
but  their  choice  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
King  of  Siam. 

The  principal  Shan  State  is  the  kingdom 
of  Zimme,  which,  in  ancient  days,  extended 
from  the  Salween  to  the  Cambodia  River, 
with  Jurisdiction  over  a  number  of  smaller 
States.  It  was  once  feudatory  to  the 
Kings  of  Burmah ;  but  in  the  eighteenth 
century  threw  off  the  yoke,  ana  sought 
the  protection  of  Siam.  Zimm6  has  now 
only  a  nominal  supremacy  over  three  of 
the  neighbouring  States,  while  the  others 
are  quite  independent  of  it  The  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at  about 
seven  hundred  thousand. 

The  City  of  Zimme  is  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  that  name,  which  once 
comprised  fifty-seven  cities.  The  city  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  shaped  like  the 
letter  L.  The  inner  city  faces  the  cardinal 
points,  and  is  walled  and  moated  all  round. 
The  outer  city  is  over  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  is  partly  walled  and  partly  palisaded. 
Both  cities  are  entered  by  fortified  gates. 

In  the  inner  city  are  the  palace  of  the 
King,  the  residences  of  the  nobility  and 
wealthy  men,  and  several  religious  build- 
ings. In  the  outer  city,  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  captivea 
The  houses  are  packed  more  closely  to- 
gether, the  gardens  are  smaller,  and  the 
religious  houses  fewer.  The  roads  in  both 
cities  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  no 
rubbish  is  allowed  to  be  placed  outside  the 


garden  palisades.  The  suburbs  extend  to 
a  great  distance  along  both  banks  of  the 
river.  The  entire  area  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  is  about  eighteen  square  miles,  and 
the  population  of  the  whole  is  estimated, 
by  a  medical  missionary,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand. 

On  arriving  at  Zimml,  Mr.  Hallett  lost 
no  time  in  interviewing  all  the  people  of 
importance  to  gather  information  referring 
to  his  railway  project,  and  to  interest  them 
in  the  scheme.  He  was  taken  by  one  of 
the  missionaries  to  the  King. 

"  A  few  minutes  after  we  were  seated, 
the  King,  dressed  in  a  green  silk  'loon- 
gyee,'  or  shirt,  and  a  white  cotton  jacket, 
with  gold  buttons,  entered  the  hall,  and 
after  shaking  hands,  welcomed  us  in  a 
quiet  and  dignified  manner.  Tea  was 
then  brought  in,  and  we  seated  ourselves 
round  the  table.  After  a  few  preliminary 
remarks,  Dr.  M*Gflvary  told  him  the  ob- 
ject of  our  visit,  and  the  great  boon  to  his 
country  that  the  construction  of  a  railway 
to  conneot  it  with  Burmah  and  China 
would  be.  He  was  rather  thick-skulled, 
and  had  never  been  remarkable  for  intelli- 
gence. He  could  not  understand^  how 
trains  could  move  faster  than  ponies,  or 
how  they  could  move  at  all  without  being 
drawn  by  some  animal.  Anyhow,  they 
could  not  ascend  the  hills,  for  they  would 
slide  down  unless  they  were  pulled  up.  I 
explained  to  him  that  I  had  made  three 
railways  in  England,  and,  therefore,  he 
might  rely  upon  what  I  said.  Railways  were 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  world  over 
much  more  difficult  hills  than  those  lying 
between  Zimm6  and  Maulmain,  that  even 
along  the  route  I  had  taken  it  would  not 
be  very  expensive  to  carry  a  railway,  and 
that  it  would  be  still  easier  to  carry  one 
from  Maulmain  to  Raheng.  As  to  the 
possibility  of  trains  being  moved  without 
being  drawn  by  animals,  he  could  ask  any 
of  his  people  who  had  been  to  Rangoon ; 
all  of  them  would  tell  him  that  locomotives, 
although  on  wheels,  dragged  the  trains 
alone.  He  seemed  quite  stupefied  by  the 
revelation.  It  might  be  so— it  muBt  be  so, 
as  I  had  seen  it — but  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  it  could  be.  He  was  very  old, 
he  could  not  live  much  longer ;  he  hoped 
we  would  be  quick  in  setting  about  and 
constructing  the  line,  as  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it.  I  then 
asked  him  to  aid  me  in  collecting  informa- 
tion, and  in  choosing  the  best  route  through 
his  territories  by  having  me  provided  with 
the  best  guides,  and  by  issuing  instructions 
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to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to  assist 
me  by  every  means  in  their  power.  This 
he  promised  to  do,  and  after  a  Utile  general 
conversation,  we  shook  hands  with  him, 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and 
departed." 

.  Even  more  interesting  were  the  inter- 
views with  the  Princess  Oo-boon-la-wa-na, 
sister  of  the  Queen,  and  a  most  enterprising 
lady,  who  was  one  of  the  largest  traders  in 
the  country,  and  eager  to  farther  the  pro- 
ject of  a  railway.  This  Princess  had  com- 
piled a  lot  of  valuable  statistics  about  the 
trade  of  the  country  and  its  resources,  and 
she  was  of  great  use  to  Mr.  Hallett.  Un- 
fortunately, she  has  died  since  he  left 
Zimm6,  and  thus  an  important  ally  is  lost, 
for  she  had  not  only  great  influence  with 
all  the  members  of  the  Government,  but 
was  abo  herself  the  "spirit-medium"  of 
the  Royal  Family.  The  spirit-medium  is 
called  in  by  the  Shans  when  the  physician 
has  failed  to  master  a  disease. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  American 
Mission  ait  ZkmA — two  of  the  members 
of  whteh  accompanied  and  assisted  Mr. 
Hallett  in  part  of  his  explorations — is  a 
remarkably  successful  one.  The  mission- 
aries are  held  in  the  highest  respect  by 
both  Court  and  people.  They  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  its  re- 
sources, and  they  warmly  support  the 
projected  Burmo-Siamese  Railway. 

From  Zknm^,  Mr.  Hallett  surveyed  as  far 
as  Kiang-Hai,  and  from  thence  to  Eiang 
Hsen.  The  City  of  Kiang  Hsen,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  British  Burmese  Shan  States, 
bears  marks  of  once  having  had  a  numerous 
population,  wealthy  and  highly  skilled  in 
the  arts*  The  ruins  of  the  monasteries  are 
very  extensive,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
ornamental  decorations  of  the  temples,  and 
the  workmanship  of  the  images  and  build- 
ings, testify  to  the  former  existence  of 
wealth  and  culture.  The  city  now  is  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  parallelogram, 
with  its  sides  facing  the  cardinal  points; 
and  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
It  is  f  ortiied  on  all  but  the  eastern  side, 
and  the  entrances  are  defended  both  by 
walls  and  ditchea  This  was  the  moat 
northerly  point  reached  by  Mr.  Hallett,  and 
of  its  capabilities  he  says ; 

"  Kiang  Hsen  is  admirably  situated  for 
purposes  of  trade  at  the  intersection  of 
routes  leading  from  China,  Bnrmah, 
Karenni,  the  Shan  States,  Siam,  Tonquin, 
and  Annam.  It  forms,  in  fact,  a  centre  of 
intercourse  between  all  the  Indo-Chinese 


races,  and  the  point  of  dispersion  for 
caravans  along  the  diverging  trade  routes. 
When  the  country  is  opened  up  by  railways, 
and  peace  is  assured  to  the  Shan  States  to 
the  north  by  our  taking  them  fully  under  our 
protection,  the  great  trade  that  will  spring 
up  between  Burmah,  Siam,  the  Shan 
States  and  China,  will  make  the  city  of 
great  importance.  Its  position  as  a  com- 
mercial centre  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
plains  which  extend  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  its  beautiful  climate  and  productive 
soil,  the  wealth  in  teak  and  other  timber, 
as  well  as  in  minerals,  of  the  surrounding 
regions,  and  the  fact,  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Bourne  in  his  report,  that  Chinese  from 
Ssuehuan  (Szechuen),  Kweichau,  and 
Yunnan  are  settling  in  the  Shan  States  to 
the  north  of  it,  will  soon  tempt  immigrants 
to  take  up  the  now  vacant  land,  and  ensure 
the  city  and  district  a  large  and  prosperous 
population." 

The  King  of  Siam  is  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  region,  and  ia  not  only 
trying  to  resettle  it,  but  is  also  having  it 
surveyed  by  English  engineers  for  both  the 
main  railway  and  branches. 

Returning  to  Zimm6,  Mr.  Hallett  made 
further  explorations  in  the  neighbourhood, 
gathering  statistics  of  trade,  folk-lore, 
legends,  and  other  information,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. Then  he  determined  to  make  his 
way  to  Bangkok  by  the  Meh  Ping  rive*, 
and  the  missionaries  lent  him  their  house- 
boat. This  was  delightful  travelling,  amid 
magnificent  scenery  and  through  the  spirit- 
guarded  rapids  between  Muang  Hant  and 
Raheng.  The  cliffs  are  so  remarkable  that 
we  can  only  extract  Mr.  Hallett's  own  de- 
scription of  than : 

"The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  in  its  gran- 
deur that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  cliffs  are 
tinted  with  red,  orange,  and  dark-gray. 
Great  stalactites  stand  out  and  droop  in 
clusters  from  their  face,  whilst  their  sum- 
mit is  crowned  by  large  trees,  which, 
dwarfed  by  the  distance,  appear  smaller 
and  smaller  as  the  depth  of  the  defile  in- 
creases. Pale  puff  ball-shaped  yellow  blos- 
soms of  a  stunted  tree  like  a  willow,  shed 
their  fragrance  from  the  banks,  where  small 
bays  are  formed  by  streams  conveying  the 
drainage  of  the  country.  Beautiful  grot- 
toes have  been  fretted  out  by  the  current 
near  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  are  covered 
with  moss  and  ferns  wtiich  drip  drops  of 
the  clearest  water  from  every  spray.  The 
cliffs  on  the  west  bank  are  here  3000  feet 
high,  and  rise  in  great  telescoped  preci- 
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pfees.  At  Hi  miles  the  hQl  on  the  west 
retiree,  leaving  a  narrow  plain  for  about  a 
mil*  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  cliff  towers  up  seemingly  to  more  than 
a  male  in  height,  the  trees  on  its  summit 
looking  like  small  boshes  from  the  boat. 
This  great  precipice  is  named  Loi  Keng 
Soi,  and  from  a  chink  in  its  face  a  water- 
fall comes  leaping  and  dashing  down.  Its 
last  great  leap  is  a  sheer  descent  of  500 
feet  A  short  distance  beyond  the  water- 
fall, far  np  the  cliff,  the  figure  of  a  gigantic 
horse  is  seen  standing  in  a  natural  niche. 
When  it  was  sculptured,  and  by  whom, 
tradition  fails  to  teiL  On  the  west  bank 
of  the  river,  near  the  end  of  the  cliff 
where  the  hill  retires  and  forms  a  small 
valley,  is  a  pagoda,  and  two  others  are 
seen  cresting  the  low  part  of  the  next  hill, 
which  gradually  rises  into  a  great  cliff  near 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  rapids,  down 
which  we  had  to  be  roped.  This  cliff  is 
surmounted  by  three  ear-like  pinnacles : 
2600  feet  of  rock  had  lately  fallen  into  the 
river  from  the  face  of  the  precipice  on  the 
opposite  bank.'9 

At  Baheng,  Mr.  Hallett  left  his  boat  and 
mads  his  way  to  Bangkok,  the  capital  of 
SkmL  A  great  deal  of  information  is  given 
about  that  kingdom  and  its  Government 
and  people,  and  certainly  the  picture  is 
not  bo  pleatmg  as  that  of  the  Sham  It 
seems  a  land  of  oppression,  of  tyranny,  of 
excessive  taxation,  and  of  vice  of  all 
sorts. 

Gambling  is  very  prevalent  in  Siam,  and 
in  every  village  may  be  found  gambling- 
houses.  These  are  built  of  bamboo,  with 
the  front  so  constructed  that  those  outside 
may  see  all  that  k  going  on  in  the  interior, 
and  be  attracted  thereby.  Musicians  play; 
actors  are  separated  from  the  gamblers  by 
a  paper  screen,  on  which,  by  the  aid  of 
lamplight,  puppet-shows  are  displayed  to 
amuse  the  spectators.  When  tired  of 
playing,  the  gamblers  refresh  themselves 
by  watering  the  play-actors  and  musicians. 

Gambling  goes  on  from  afternoon 
until  late  at  night,  and  the  keepers  of 
the  gambling-houses  are  licensed  by  [the 
State,  and  a  revenue  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  avyear  is  derived  from  the  mo- 
nopoly. Some  years  ago  the  King  issued 
a  proclamation  condemning  gambling 
as  M  a  prolific  somree  of  slavery,"  and  re- 
commending Us  Council  to  find  some  sub- 
stitute for  the  deficit  which  would  result 
from  abolishing  the  licenses.  But  no  thing 
has  been  done.  The  monopolists  can  still 
force  the  people  to  sell  themselves,  their 


wives,  and  their  children  in  payment  of 
gambling  debts,  and  can  even  force  free 
men  to  sell  their  adult  children,  with  their 
consent 

The  fearful  results  of  this  system  are 
seen  in  an  appalling  state  of  immorality 
in  Bangkok.  Tet  if  it  were  not  for 
slavery,  serfdom,  excessive  taxation,  and 
the  vices  of  the  people,  the  Siamese  might 
be  a  happy  race.  They  live  chiefly  upon 
vegetables  and  fish,  in  a  country  where 
every  article  of  food  is  cheap;  where  a 
labourer  can  earn  four  times  more  than  the 
cost  of  his  keep ;  where  a  few  mats  and 
bamboos  supply  him  with  material  for  a 
house  suitable  for  protection  alike  from  a 
tropical  sun  and  annual  rains ;  where  little 
clothing  is  needed,  and  that  of  the  simplest 
and  cheapest;  and  where  nine-tenths  of 
the  land  is  vacant,  without  either  owners 
or  inhabitants.  And  this  land  is  so  fertile, 
and  the  climate  is  so  humid,  that  cereals 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  grow  in  perfection. 
Tet  in  this  kingdom,  among  the  common 
people,  there  is  seldom  to  be  met  a  man  or 
a  woman  who  is  not  the  slave  of  some 
noble  or  man  of  wealth.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  majority  of  the 
Siamese,  besides  being  slaves,  and  selling 
their  children,  are  libertines,  gamblers, 
opium-eaters,  and  given  to  intoxicating 
drinks. 

But  nowhere  in  the  Shan  States  is  mis- 
government  and  oppression  of  the  people 
so  rampant  as  in  Siam.  Taxation  is  light 
among  the  Shans,  and  the  people  are  not 
ground  under  government  slave-drivers, 
but  can  change  their  masters  at  pleasure. 
Among  them,  gamblers,  opium-smokers,  and 
drunkards  are  despised,  and  libertinism  is 
unknown.  In  fact,  they  are  a  superior 
people,  and  what  has  been  reported  of 
them  makes  one  all  the  more  desirous  that 
the  line  of  communication  between  India 
and  China  shall  be  by  Mr.  Hallett's  route, 
and  not  by  way  of  Upper  Burmah,  as  is 
otherwise  proposed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Paul  Beaumont  was  detained  in  Lon- 
don longer  than  he  had  expected;  and 
more  than  a  week  passed  before  he  was 
able  to  return  to  Ohesham.    Lady  Cecil 
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did  not  receive^him  very  graciously,  and,  it 
was  plain  to  see,  did  not  altogether  believe 
in  the  business  which  had  required  his 
presence  in  town.  Business  was,  in  her 
opinion,  merely  a  convenient  cloak  which 
men  could  assume  at  pleasure  for  the  grati- 
fication of  their  own  wishes  ;  and  she  was 
not  slow  to  express  this  opinion  to  Paul, 
and  met  him  with  chilling  looks  and  pretty, 
petulant  airs,  which  would  onoe  have  de- 
lighted him  beyond  measure  as  a  proof 
that  she  had  missed  him ;  but  which,  alas  1 
only  irritated  him  now. 

Now  that  his  idol  was  dethroned,  and 
another  set  up  in  its  place,  he  could  see  for 
himself  how  great  his  former  blindness  had 
been,  and  how  base  and  ignoble  a  thing 
was  the  being  he  had  worshipped  so  long  1 
But  he  was  much  too  courteous  to  allow  his 
irritation  to  be  apparent;  and  he  smiled 
and  bowed  courteously  over  the  white 
fingers  which  he  detained  in  his  own,  as 
he  made  his  excuses,  and  raised  them  to 
his  lips  as  a  token  that  peace  was  made  ere 
the  interview  was  concluded. 

There  was  a  dinner-party  that  evening 
which  Sir  John  had  insisted  on  giving  to 
celebrate  the  victory  lately  gained  by  a 
Conservative  friend  in  a  neighbouring 
town,  for  many  years  a  stronghold  of 
^Radicalism.  Paul,  who  hated  politics,  was 
unfeignedly  glad  when  the  animated  dis- 
cussion, which  followed  the  withdrawal  of 
the  ladies  from  the  dining-room,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  slipping  out  unnoticed 
into  the  cool  evening  air.  The  evening 
was  still  young,  for  the  dinner  had  been 
served  at  an  early  hour,  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  one  of  the  principal  guests, 
who  was  obliged  to  leave  early ;  and  the 
sun  was  still  shining  as  Paul  stood  on  the 
Hall  steps.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
took  a  cigar  from  his  case,  struck  a  match 
and  lighted  it,  and  then  sauntered  off 
across  the  park  towards  the  Bed  House. 

He  walked  slowly  at  first,  and  took  the 
most  secluded  way,  for  he  had  no  desire 
that  his  movements  should  be  noticed  from 
the  drawing-room  window;  but,  as  soon 
as  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
espionage,  he  quickened  his  pace  and 
walked  quickly  over  the  bridge  and  up  the 
green  lane,  between  the  tall  box  hedges, 
till  he  stood  before  the  .gate  behind  which 
— he  did  not  disguise  the  fact  from  him- 
self now — his  earthly  Eden  lay  1 

And  all  the  way  as  he  went  he  pictured 
the  sweet  welcome  which  Doris  would  give 
him ;  how  pleased  and  surprised  she  would 
be ;  how  her  pale  face  would  blush,  and 


glow,  and  her  great  eyes  light  up  with 
pleasure;  how  she  would  come  to  meet 
him  with  outstretched  hands  and  glad 
words  of  weloome  1 

He  wondered,  what  she  would  say 
when  he  told  her  the  errand  which  had 
brought  him  to  her,  and  unfolded  his  tale 
of  love  which  he  had  determined  she 
should  hear  that  night.  Would  she  be 
surprised,  or  had  she  guessed  it  long  be- 
fore, and  was  only  waiting  for  the  confes- 
sion to  be  made  1 

Paul  smiled  confidently  to  himself  as  he 
opened  the  door,  and  looked  down  the 
garden  towards  the  seat  under  the  apple- 
tree,  where  he  was  pretty  sure  of  finding 
Doris  at  that  hour.  There  was  little  doubt 
what  her  answer  would  be,  he  thought, 
confidently. 

Doris  was  in  her  usual  seat ;  her 
knitting,  as  usual,  in  her  busy  hands,  and 
the  big  dog,  which  Laurence  had  given  her 
as  a  parting  present,  and  which,  much  to 
her  surprise,  her  aunt  allowed  her  to  retain, 
curled  up  at  her  feet  She  wore  the  shabby 
blue  frock  which  Paul  had  once  surprised 
her  by  declaring  far  superior  to  her  best 
gown.  The  western  light  fell  on  it  and 
brightened  its  dinginess  into  the  loveliest 
tint,  and  turned  the  loose  rings  and  twists 
of  her  dusky  hair  into  a  golden  nimbus. 

Paul  stopped  and  gazed  at  her  with  quiet 
delight;  but  the  big  dog  had  heard  his 
footsteps,  and  gave  a  low  growl,  at  which 
his  mistress  looked  up  with  a  warning 
"  Quiet,  Bruce."  She  saw  Paul's  tail  figure 
just  inside  the  gate,  and  stared  at  him  in 
incredulous  surprise,  and  then  allowed  her 
knitting  to  drop  unheeded  on  the  grass  as 
she  sprang  suddenly  from  her  seat. 

"Mr.  Beaumont  1  Is  it  you?1'  she 
cried. 

"  Yes ;  I  came  back  this  afternoon." 

Paul  crossed  the  long  grass  with  a  few 
hasty  strides,  and  stood  by  her  side  and 
took  the  little  brown  hands  in  his  strong, 
eager  clasp,  and  looked  down  at  her  with 
a  great  delight  and  satisfaction  in  his 
eyes. 

"I  have  not  been  long  in  coming  to 
you,  have  IV 

"No,  indeed." 

Doris  coloured,  and  drew  her  hands 
gently  away;  something  in  Paul's  eager 
bee,  in  the  tight  clasp  of  his  hands, 
startled  and  vaguely  alarmed  her.  He — 
no  one  had  ever  looked  at  her  quite  liko 
that  before,  the  girl  thought.  And  yet  it 
was  not  an  altogether  unfamiliar  look 
She  had  seen  it  in  men's  eyes  before ;  but 
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then  those  eyes  had  always  been  directed 
to  Lady  Cecil's  face,  and  not  her  own. 

"  Won't  yon  sit  down  ?  See,  here  is 
your  old  seat/9  she  went  on,  and  drew 
forward  a  chair  and  pointed  to  it.  "  And 
so  you  only  came  this  afternoon.  Won't 
my  lady  be  angry  with  you  for  running 
away  so  quickly  ? " 

Paul  laughed..  He  took  the  cushion 
from  the  chair,  and  placed  it  on  the  grass, 
and  took  his  seat  there. 

11  My  lady  would  be  furious,  but  she 
knows  nothing  about  it,"  he  said,  carelessly. 
"  There  is  a  dinner-party  at  the  Hall  this 
evening,  and  I  am  supposed  to  be  still  in 
the  dining-room  drinking  in  claret  together 
with  the  words  of  wisdom  which  fall  from 
the  lips  of  Sir  John  and  his  friends. 
Wisdom's  voices  were  getting  somewhat 
husky  and  indistinct,  and  I  was  terribly 
boxed ;  so  I  fled  and  came  to — you." 

"You  ought  to  have  gone  into  the 
drawing-room." 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  my 
child" 
••Then  why  didn't  you  1 " 
"I  have  told  you  already.  Because  I 
wanted  to  see  you,  and  because  it  is  a 
hundred  times  pleasanter  here  in  this 
quaint  old  garden  than  in  Lady  Cecil's 
drawing-room." 

••  Ah,  you  knew  I  should  be  anxious  to 
hear  about  Laurence  1  It  was  very  good  of 
you  to  think  of  it,"  Doris  said,  looking  at 
him  with  sweet,  unconscious  eyes.  "  Now 
tell  me  all  about  him.  He  is  well  1 " 
"  Quite  well." 
11  And  happy,  I  am  sure." 
"Quite  happy  to  all  appearance.  Mr. 
Redmont  is  delighted  with  him,  and 
prophesies  a  great  future  if  he  will  only 
work  hard.  Ton  may  feel  quite  satisfied 
about  him,  Doris.  He  will  have  a  charm- 
ing home,  plenty  of  congenial  society. 
There  is  a  boy  of  his  own  age,  and  a 
pretty  girl  a  year  or  two  younger,  and  two 
little  children ;  and  they  are  all  going  to 
be  brothers  and  sisters  to  him,  so  if  he  is 
not  happy  he  ought  to  be." 

Paul  spoke  with  a  little  impatient  accent 
in  his  voice.  It  was,  of  course,  very  natural 
that  Doris  should  be  anxious  to  hear  the 
latest  accounts  of  Laurence ;  but  it  was  not 
solely  Laurence  and  his  affairs,  but  a  more 
interesting  and  personal  matter,  that  had 
brought  him  there  so  quickly ;  and  he  felt 
as  if  she  ought  somehow  to  have  under- 
stood this.  But  she  evidently  did  not. 
She  had  so  many  questions  to  ask,  and 
required  such  minute  particulars  respecting 


their  journey  to  town,  and  Laurence's 
first  impressions  of  London,  that  he  even 
grew  a  little  sulky  at  last.  The  precious 
moments  were  slipping  rapidly  away.  Very 
soon  his  absence  would  be  discovered,  and 
commented  upon  secretly  by  Lady  Cecil, 
openly,  perhaps,  by  others ;  and  he  could 
picture  the  veiled  lightning  which  would 
flash  at  him  from  Lady  Cecil's  eyes  when 
he  made  his  tardy  appearance,  and  the 
"mauvais  quart-d'heure "  which  would  be 
in  store  for  him  by-and-by  when  the  guests 
were  gone!  He  looked  up  at  Doris  and 
tossed  back  his  hair  and  smiled  brightly. 

••  There,  that's  enough  of  Laurence,"  he 
said.  "Now  let  us  talk  about  yourself. 
What  have  you  been  doing  to  improve 
the  shining  hours  of  my  absence  1  Tell  me 
everything  that  has  taken  place." 

Doris  laughed. 

11  How  very  much  interested  you  would 
be  if  I  did.  Well,  then,  the  Alderney 
cow  calved  last  week,  so  I  had  more  butter 
to  make  up  this  morning  than  usual ;  and 
the  butcher  has  bought  the  calf.  Then 
the  turkeys  strayed  away  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  never  found  their  nest  till  this 
morning  in  the  hedge  right  at  the  bottom 
of  the  copse.  I  think  that  is  ail  the  news 
I  have  to  tell  you,  except  that  the  choir 
tea-party  is  to  be  held  in  September  this 
year  instead  of  October.  Most  interesting 
details,  are  they  not  I  " 

Doris  went  on  laughing.  And  then,  as 
Paul  did  not  answer,  she  looked  down  at 
him,  and  was  surprised  to  see  with  what 
compassionate  eyes  he  was  regarding 
her. 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  1 " 
she  faltered. 

"My  poor  little  girl  I" 

Paul  took  her  little,  brown  hand  and 
stroked  it  tenderly. 

"  What  a  hard  life  !  What  an  empty, 
dreary  life  for  you  to  lead,  you  who  ought 
to  be  surrounded  by  happiness.  Tell  me, 
dear  Doris,"  and  he  stroked  her  fingers 
again,  "  are  you  really  always  so  contented 
as  you  appear  to  be  ?  Don't  you  ever  feel 
angry  with  the  fate  that  has  placed  you 
here  in  this  dreary,  old  house,  where  you 
have  to  work  hard,  and  get  scanty  pay 
and  scantier  thanks !  Do  you  never  con- 
trast your  lot  with  that  of  happier  girls  ? 
or  ask  yourself  why  they  should  have  so 
much,  and  you  so  little,  and  gird  against 
the  injustice  of  fate ! " 

Doris  gave  him  a  startled  look.  She 
turned  very  pale,  then  she  smiled.  Ah  1 
no  doubt  her  life,  viewed  by  his  eyes,  did 
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seem  dreary  and  hard  But  then  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  golden  hope  which  the 
future  held  for  her ;  of  the  lore  and  hap- 
piness which  would  be  hers  some  day, 
and  which  would  compensate  for  all  that 
had  gone  before.    She  smiled  gravely. 

"  Yes,  sometimes  I  do  feel  that  fate  has 
dealt  very  hardly  with  me,  as  you  say,'1 
she  said,  "  and  I  get  impatient,  and  cross, 
and  life  seems  very  dreary;  but,  after  all, 
I  dare  say  I  am  no  worse  off  than  other 
girls.  They  say,  yon  know,"  Doris  went 
on,  philosophically,  "  that  if  we  could  only 
believe  it,  happiness  is  very  equally  dis- 
tributed, that  there  are  compensations  in 
every  lot." 

"  They  say  I  Oh,  what  can  you  know 
about  it  !  "  Paul  cried.  "  Why,  my  poor 
child,  you  have  no  idea  what  a  beautiful 
thing  life  may  be  made  to  those  who  are 

young,  and  beautiful,  and  rich,  and " 

he  hesitated  a  moment — "  beloved  !  Let 
me  teach  it  to  you,  dear,"  and  he  took  her 
hand  again,  and  looked  up  at  her  with  an 
intense  earnestness  in  his  eyes.  "Let  me 
take  you  away  from  this  miserable,  lonely 
life,  to  one,  oh,  infinitely  brighter  and 
happier  than  you  can  imagine  now,  where 
every  day  would  bring  some  new  pleasure, 
and  each  day  should  be  happier  than  the 
one  that  had  gone  before  1  Let  me  teach 
this  to  you,  dearest  I " 

Doris  started,  then  gave  a  sweet,  incre- 
dulous laugh. 

"How  can  you,"  she  said,  lightly;  for, 
as  yet,  no  suspicion  of  his  real  meaning 
had  entered  her  mind.  "Unfortunately, 
the  time  for  fairy  godmothers  had  gone 
byl" 

"  How  ! "  Paul  gave  an  amused,  tender 
smile.  "  Because  I  love  you,  sweetheart," 
he  answered,  gravely,  "and  nothing  is 
impossible  to  love.  It  is  the  magic  key 
which  will  open  the  gates  of  the  Paradise 
where  happiness  lives  its  eternal  life ;  the 
(open  sesame'  to  ail  that  makes  this  life 
worth  living." 

Again  Doris  started;  she  turned  first 
pale,  then  crimson,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
words  dawned  upon  her  mind.  A  sudden 
angry  light  sprang  up  into  her  eyes.  What 
right  had  he  to  speak  thus  to  her  !  He, 
who,  unless  rumour  lied  strangely,  was 
still  Lady  Cecil's  lover!  Paul  was  sur- 
prised by  her  silence  and  the  strange  look 
with  which  she  regarded  him.  He  had 
expected  a  different  answer  from  this  1 

"  Well,  love  I  Have  you  nothing  to  say 
to  me  ! "  he  asked,  gently. 

"Say!" 


The  fire  in  Doris's  eyes  burned  yet 
brighter  as  she  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Beaumont,  that  yon  must 
have  made  some  strange  mistake  1  Is  it 
possible,  that  you  are  saying  this  to  me ; 
that  you  are  asking  for  my  love)  You, 
who  are  Lady  Cecil's  lover,"  the  girl  cried, 
with  a  passionate  contempt  and  anger  in 
her  voice  that  stung  Paul  keenly.  He 
flushed  crimson,  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Who  says  so  !  Who  dares  to  say  so  !  " 
he  said. 

"Everyone." 

Doris  was  half  frightened  at  his  violent 
tone ;  but  she  folded  her  hands  composedly 
on  her  lap  and  looked  up  at  him  as  he 
stood  before  her  with  calm,  sad  eyes. 

"It  is  the  common  talk.  What  else 
can  be  said  !  You  are  constantly  together, 
riding,  driving,  walking.  You  are  always 
her  companion;  never  her  husband  or 
child.  And  servants  talk  and  whisper, 
and  draw  their  own  conclusions." 

"Servants!    Bah  I" 

"Yes,  and  others  beside  servants," 
Doris  went  on  quietly.  "  I  know  they  say 
that  in  the  great  world — your  world — all 
the  fine  ladies  have  a  lover,  just  as  they 
have  a  carriage,  and  jewels,  and  a  poodle 
dog,  and  that  no  one  thinks  any  harm  of 
it  We  are  behind  the  world  here,  and 
our  standard  of  morality  is  different." 

And  a  little  severe  look  came  round  the 
sweet  lips,  and  an  added  contempt  into  the 
clear,  grey  eyes. 

Paul  frowned  impatiently. 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  I  assure  yon  you 
are  quite  mistaken,"  he  said.  "Lady 
Cecil  is  one  of  those  women  who  exact,  as 
a  right,  the  homage  of  every  man  who 
comes  across  her  path.  I,  as  her  guest, 
bow  to  her  little  whim — nothing  mora 
As  to  love-making — even  if  my  love  was 
not  given  elsewhere — we  know  each  other 
too  well  to  think  of  that  i "  he  added. 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  a  remembrance  of 
that  moonlight  night — the  night  on  which 
he  had  lingered  with  Lady  Cecil  on  the 
terrace — and  of  the  look  in  her  beautiful 
eyes,  the  strange  passion  in  her  voice,  came 
over  him,  and  he  bit  his  moustache  and 
frowned.  Was  it  only  play,  only  idle 
gallantry  after  alii  Doris's  grave  eyes 
watched  him  keenly. 

"  How  would  you  like  it  if  you  were  Sir 
John ! "  she  said.  "  You  are  his  guest,  as 
well  as  Lady  Cecil's.  Do  you  owe  no  duty 
to  him!  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
pleasant  for  him  to  hear  that  ail  the  idle 
tongues  in  the  neighbourhood  were  talking 
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about  hia  wife  9  And  she  is  floss's  mother, 
and  I  know  you  are  fond  of  Floss.  Sorely, 
for  her  sake— oh,  forgive  me,  I  have  no 
right  to  speak  like  this  to  yon " 

Doris  broke  off,  colouring  violently. 

Paul  hesitated,  then  sat  down  by  her 
side,  and  put  his  hand  gently  on  hers. 

"  But  yon  have  a  right,  the  best  right," 
he  said,  very  quietly.  "Listen  a  moment 
before  you  condemn  me,  Doris.  Long  ago, 
when  yon  were  only  a  child,  Lady  Cecil 
and  I  were  lovers,  and  she  threw  me  over 
for  Sir  John.  I  felt  it  very  keenly  at  the 
time,  for  I  was  young  and  foolish  then, 
and  I  had  believed  implicitly  in  her.  Well, 
I  left  England,  and  we  did  not  meet  for 
yean;  not  till  last  May,  in  London.  I 
won't  deny  that,  during  those  years  of 
absence,  1  used  to  think  of  her — well — as  I 
had  no  business  to  think  of  another  man's 
wife;  but,  as  soon  as  we  met  again,  I 
knew  that  the  love  I  had  once  thought 
eternal,  lived  no  longer.  And  also,  looking 
at  her  with  eyes  no  longer  blinded  by 
passion,  I  knew  that  the  girl  I  had  loved 
had  never  existed  at  all.  Physiologists  tell 
us,  you  know,  that  the  whole  tissue  of  the 
human  frame  changes  entirely  every  seven 
years.  Of  the  Paul  Beaumont,  who  loved 
Cecil  Stewart,  nothing  remains  now;  he 
and  the  love  he  bore  to  her  have  gone 
together.  It  is  another,  and  I  hope  a 
better  and  wiser  Paul  Beaumont  who 
comes  to  you  to-day,  and  asks  for  your 
love,  Doria  Say,  shall  he  ask  in  vain, 
dear?" 

"He  mast." 

Doris's  voice  was  very  low,  but  very 
steadfast  There  was  not  a  note  of  in- 
decision in  it;  not  a  shadow  of  indecision 
or  wavering  in  the  grey  eyes  she  raised  to 
his.  She  clasped  her  hands  tightly  to- 
gether as  they  lay  on  her  lap.  "  He  must," 
ah**  repeated. 

"Not  because  of  that  old  tale  surely/' 
Paul  urged. 

"  Partly  because  of  that  I  am  stupid 
and  narrow-minded,  I  suppose ;  but  I  can- 
not see  things  as  you  see  them,  or  believe 
in  a  lover  who  comes  straight  from  the 
aide  of  his  old  love  to  his  new,"  Doris  said 
with  a  fine  scorn  in  her  voice.  "  Oh,  I 
know  it  I  Only  an  hour  or  two  ago  you 
were  with  her  in  the  rose-garden.  You 
kissed  her  hand;  yon  asked  for  the  rose 
she  was  wearing.  See,  it  is  in  your  button- 
hole still,"  she  added,  with  a  cold  smile. 

Paul  snatched  the  rose  out  and  flung  it 
viciously  away.  It  was  all  true;  but  how 
the  deuce  had  Doris  heard  of  that  little 


episode,    he     wondered    savagely. 
seemed   to  guess   his  thoughts,  for  she 
smiled  again. 

11  Tou  are  wondering  how  I  knew,"  she 
said.  "I  saw  you.  I  was  on  the  hill, 
and  from  there  one  can  see  into  the  rose- 
garden,  and  I  saw  that  I  did  not  mean  to 
look — to  play  the  spy,"  Doris  went  on 
with  her  cheeks  flushing  a  little,  "  and  I 
turned  away  at  once ;  but  so  much  I  saw. 
So  you  can  imagine  that  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  when  you  said  that  you  loved 
me — surprised  and  a  little  insulted,  too," 
and  Doris  raised  her  head  proudly.  "I 
am  only  an  ignorant  country  girl,  I  know, 
and  I  am  not  used  to  the  ways  of  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  love  seems  to 
me  a  thing  too  beautiful  and  serious  to  be 
played  with — treated  as  a  toy.'9 

"But,  Doris,  if  I  swear  to  you  that 
nothing  but  idle  nonsense  has  passed 
between  Lady  Cecil  and  myself,  won't  you 
believe  me  f "  Paul  cried. 

He  was  terribly  in  earnest  now.  He 
had  been  so  confident  of  success,  he  had 
looked  for  such  a  different  answer  from 
this,  and  with  each  word  that  Doris  said, 
with  every  difficulty  that  rose  in  his  way, 
his  love  grew  more  intense,  and  the  desire 
to  win  her  greater. 

"  Indeed,  I  love  you  1  I  would  give  my 
life  to  win  your  love,  to  accomplish  your 
happiness  1  Darling,  forget  the  scandalous 
stories  you  have  heard;  they  are  lies— all 
of  them.  Believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
love  you,  and  you  only;  that  whether  you 
return  that  love  or  not,  I  shall  love  you 
all  my  life ;  be  your  faithful  servant,  most 
devoted  lover  1  Say,  Doris  1  Don't  you 
believe  me  f  "  he  cried. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  doubt  him, 
Doris  thought,  as  he  bent  over  her,  and 
looked  in  her  face  with  his  eager  eyes. 
The  glow  and  passion  of  youth  had  come 
back  to  his  face,  his  eyes  were  full  of 
passionate  pleading  and  love.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  he  was  in  earnest — 
in  terrible  earnest — or  that  he  really 
believed  what  he  said.  Doris's  heart  beat 
fast,  her  colour  came  and  went,  she  felt 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  oh,  so  sorry  for 
him.  Her  voice  was  very  treacherous  as 
she  answered : 

"  I  do  believe  you,  and  if  I  have  wronged 
you,  I  ask  your  forgiveness,  most  humbly ; 
but" — her  voice  gained  in  strength  and 
sweetness  as  she  went  on — "  I  cannot  give 
you  the  love  you  ask.  There  is  another 
reason." 

"What  is  it »» 
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Doris  was  silent  a  moment  Her  eyes 
grew  dreamy.  She  folded  her  hands  on 
her  lap  and  looked  at  him. 

"Laurence  is  the  reason,1'  she  said)  very 
quietly.     "  I  belong  to  him.11 

"What,  that  boy  I  Do  you  mean  that 
you  are  engaged  to  him ? "  Paul  cried,  in 
angry  incredulity. 

Doris  gave  an  odd  smile. 

"  I  mean  that  we  belong  to  each  other, 
he  and  1/  she  said,  quietly;  "we  pro- 
mised, the  night  before  he  went  away, 
always  to  love  each  other  above  every  one 
else,  that  no  one  should  come  between  us. 
If  you  call  that  being  engaged,  I  suppose 
I  am,'1  she  added. 

Paul  frowned  and  pulled  his  beard  irri- 
tably ;  but  his  face  softened  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  pale,  sweet  face  by  his  side. 
He  knew  Laurence  too  well ;  he  had  gauged 
his  character  too  thoroughly  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  to  place  much  confidence 
in  any  promises  he  might  have  made ! 
Poor  little  Doris — patient,  steadfast  Doris 
—  what  a  harvest  of  sorrows  she  was 
sowing  for  herself;  on  what  a  broken 
reed  she  was  leaning  1  He  almost  forgot 
his  own  pain  in  pity  for  the  greater  pain 
which  would  surely  be  hers  some  day  ! 

"  But,  my  dear,"  he  said,  tenderly, 
"Laurence  is  only  a  boy,  and  a  'boy's 
will  is  the  wind's  will'  He  will  fall  in 
and  out  of  love  half-a-dozen  times  before 
he  meets  his  true  Dulcinea  1  Boys  always 
do,  and  Laurence,"  he  hesitated,  for  he  did 
not  wish  to  say  anything  disparaging  of  his 
young  rival,  or  to  hurt  her  feelings,  "  is — 
is  not  very  strong  of  purpose.  He  is 
good-hearted  and  generous,  I  know;  but 
he  is— oh,  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do — 
weak  and  unstable." 

•  "  I  know,"  Doris  nodded ;  "  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  must  always  be  true  to  him, 
why  he  needs  me.  Because  I  am  strong 
and  I  can  supply  the  want  in  his  nature, 
and  make  it  complete." 

"  And  ruin  your  own  life  and  your  own 
happiness,"  Paul  cried,  bitterly. 

"  Not  so.  I  shall  find  my  happiness  in 
his,"  Doris  answered. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  last 
bright  tints  had  faded  out  of  the  sky,  a 
dark,  inky  cloud  had  risen  up  in  the  west 
and  swallowed  up  all  that  remained  of  the 
golden  afterglow  of  the  sunset  The  bats 
were  flying  about  the  Bed  House,  and  the 
owls  were  hooting  in  the  wood.  The  Bed 
House  looked  dreary  and  gloomy,  with  its 


.long  rows  of  dark,  uncurtained  windows 
and  heavy  porch.  Doris's  face  looked 
very  sad  and  wistful  in  the  fading  light ; 
but  her  eyes  were  smiling  softly  under 
their  long  lashes. 

Paul,  watching  her,  felt  all  the  anger 
and  bitterness  die  out  of  his  heart  He 
felt  sad  and  disappointed;  but  no  longer 
angry.  Once  more  fate  had  been  against 
him.  He  had  thrown  the  dice  and  failed 
to  win  the  stakes  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart  Was  he  never  to  know  the  happi- 
ness whioh  came  so  easily  to  other  men, 
which  they  prized  and  held  so  lightly  ? 
Were  the  blessings  of  home,  and  wife,  and 
children  to  be  for  ever  denied  to  him! 
It  certainly  seemed  so.  He  was  silent  so 
long,  and  his  face  grew  so  grey,  and  sad, 
and  old,  that  Doris,  waking  up  from  her 
reverie,  by-and-by,  and  looking  at  him, 
felt  the  tears  rush  into  her  eyes,  and  her 
heart  throb  painfully. 

How  ungrateful  she  had  been,  she  told 
herself;  what  a  poor  return  she  had  made 
for  all  his  kindness  to  her  and  Laurence. 
He  had  given  so  much  to  her,  and  she  in 
return  had  wounded  and  grieved  him! 
With  a  sudden  impulse  she  held  out  her 
hands  to  him. 

"  Oh,  forgive  me  —  forgive  me,"  she 
cried;  "don't  let  me  lose  my  friend.  I 
am  so  lonely — so  very  lonely  now." 

Paul  took  the  outstretched  hands  and 
held  them  tightly.' 

"I  will  be  your  friend  always,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  "always;  remember  that 
Whether  you  take  Laurence  or  any  other 
man  for  your  husband,  remember  you  have 
one  friend,  who  asks  nothing  better  than 
to  serve  you ;  whose  love  is  ready  for  you, 
if  ever  you  care  to  claim  it;  who  will  be 
true  and  loyal  to  you  through  life — till 
death !    And  now  farewell." 

He  did  not  wait  for  her  answer.  He 
dropped  her  hands  and  turned  away,  and 
walked  across  the  garden  to  the  door. 
Doris,  watching  him  through  her  tear- 
blinded  eyes,  saw  him  pause  and  wave  his 
hand  and  raise  his  hat  in  a  last  good-bye, 
and  waved  her  own  in  return.  And  when 
the  door  had  opened  and  closed,  and  he 
was  really  gone,  she  threw  herself  down  on 
the  long  grass,  unheeding  the  dew,  which 
was  falling  heavily  now,  and  the  chUl  wind 
whioh  blew  on  her  flushed,  tearful  face,  and 
cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break  1 

And  so  she  sent  both  her  lovers  from 
her,  and  was  left  quite  alone  1 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
IN  LONDON  ON  BUSINESS. 

Before  Mr.  Kestell  drove  off  to  Grey- 
stone,  he  went  upstairs  to  his  wife's 
bondoir.  Symee  was  there,  just  preparing 
her  luncheon.  Mrs.  Kestell  was  sitting  by 
the  fire,  looking  so  young  and  handsome, 
that  it  needed  no  great  effort  of  imagina- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  husband  to  re- 
member the  courting-time. 

"Well,  Symee,"  he  said,  noticing,  as 
he  frequently  did,  with  kind  words  his 
wife's  confidential  maid,  "  have  you  heard 
lately  from  your  brother  I " 

Symee  raised  a  gentle,  pale  face  up  to 
her  master. 

"No,  sir,  not  very  lately.  Since  he 
left  he  seems  so  changed,  and  does  not 
like  writing  letters ;  but  he  does  his  work 
as  usual.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  a  busy 
time  at  his  office." 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is.  You  are  a  good 
friend  to  your  brother,  Symee;  the  best 
he  has." 

Symee  had  retired  towards  the  door, 
and  in  answer  smiled  gratefully  at  her 
master.  His  words  were  balm  to  her 
heart ;  for  she  often  grieved  secretly  about 
Jesse.  Yes,  he  was  changed ;  and  she  put 
down  the  change  to  her  refusal  to  live  with 
him. 

Mrs.  Kestell  was  altogether  more  genial 
and'  sympathetic  now  to  her  husband. 
This  was  caused  by  the  excitement  of 
Eba's  wedding ;  for  otherwise  her  life  had 
flowed  on  without  a  want  or  a  care,  almost 


without  an  untoward  event.  All  trouble 
was  kept  from  her,  owing  to  her  fancied 
ill-health. 

"  So  you  are  off,  Josiah.  Are  you  sure 
it  will  not  hurt  you !  I  don't  think  Pink 
understands  you  at  all ;  he  didn't  under- 
stand my  case  in  the  least" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  am  much  better.  I  saw 
the  young  people  off  just  now  on  their  ex- 
pedition. I  think  we  shall  be  told  they 
make  a  very  handsome  bridal  pair.  Still, 
Elva  does  not  come  up  to  her  mother." 

He  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  hair 
which  showed  so  few  silvery  threads. 

"  I  was  certainly  the  best  looking  of  our 
family;  but  my  sisters  were  so  vain  that 
they  were  always  telling  ine  I  was  nothing 
to  look  at" 

"  I  undeceived  you  there,  I  think,"  Mr. 
Kestell  smiled.  That  courting-time  was  so 
full  of  happy  remembrances,  that  it  seemed 
only  like  yesterday ;  and  yet,  here  was  his 
elder  daughter  going  to  be  married. 

"  The  first  week  in  January,"  he  said, 
suddenly.  "There  is  really  nothing  to 
wait  for,  is  there  ? " 

"Oh,  nothing;  and  lovers  are  a  little 
tiresome  after  a  time.  Elva  will  miss  the 
country;  the  girls  have  been  so  spoilt. 
Very  different  from  the  Fitzgerald  girls, 
who  were  brought  up  so  strictly  that 
they  have  no  ideas  of  their  own  now.  I 
am  sure  our  system  was  much  the  best; 
and  the  proof  is  that  a  very  rising  man, 
who  has  the  pick  of  London  society,  selects 
Elva,  and  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight" 

Mrs.  Kestell's  system  had  been  the 
"  laieser  faire,"  not  from  choice,  but  because 
she  had  no  authority  over  her  girls.  Mr. 
Kestell  knew  this  well  enough;  but  he 
would  not  have  contradicted  his  wife  for 
the  world. 
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tenaciously  to  his  faith,  the  hoar  of  tempta- 
tion had  come  to  him,  as  it  comes  to  every 
man,  and  the  battle  of  life  had  to  be 
fought  On  the  loss  of  the  battle,  or  on 
its  victory,  it  is  not  too  'much  to  say 
depended  all  Jesse  Vicary's  future  higher 
Ufa  And  the  battle  was  not  a  question  of 
hours,  but  of  many  days.  Already  now 
had  he  spent  many  an  hour  in  his  small 
room  fighting  with  evil  thoughts,  as  if  they 
represented  evil  spirits,  and  were  tangibly 
there  before  him. 

Shame  is  the  hardest  trial  for  man  to 
bear — shame,  that  is,  that  is  felt;  and 
shame  had  seized  upon  Jesse  with  a  deadly 
power.     He  had  been  able  to  tread  the 

Eath  of  poverty,  and  to  see  sin  around 
im,  and  to  know  that  he  despised  it;  now 
as  he  went  his  habitual  round,  he  seemed 
to  be  followed  by  a  lurid  light  which 
mocked  God's  sunlight,  and  which  showed 
him  sin  under  a  new  form. 

"  Thou  art  no  better  than  these,"  said  a 
mocking  fiend,  "  no  better  than  these,  ex- 
cept by  chance.  Thou,  too,  art  an  outcast 
in  the  great,  cold,  cruel  world — a  mere  un- 
cared-for unit,  and  not  a  member  of  the 
beautiful  patriarchal  family  which  has 
raised,  through  a  series  of  spiritual  evolu- 
tions, human  beings  from  the  level  of  the 
brute  creation.  With  all  thy  pretensions, 
thy  high  thoughts,  thy  self-sufficiency,  thou 
art  no  better  than  these  outcasts.11 

Again  and  again  had  the  poor  fellow 
thrown  himself  on  his  knees,  and  wondered 
if  his  religion  were  on  &p&r  with  his  former 
pride,  a  mere  sham  %  Had  it  been  built  up 
by  reason  of  his  respectability,  and  like  a 
house  of  cards,  easily  blown  down  by  the 
breath  of  public  opinion  %  Or  was  it  some- 
thing deeper — more  real  than  this ! 

He  wanted  the  answer,  and  the  answer 
came  not;  so  that,  suddenly  rising,  unable 
to  lift  his  mind  higher  than  himself,  he 
would  once  more  begin  his  round  of  reason- 
ing. In  fair  weather  how  easy  he  had 
found  it,  how  powerful  had  been  his  anger 
against  scoffers,  and  now — ah,  well,  his 
punishment  had  come.  Even  doubts 
crowded  in;  doubts  which  had  seemed 
so  easy  to  refute  before;  doubts  which 
he  had  again  and  again  argued  with 
others,  and  his  arguments  had  proved 
powerful.  But  now  what  irony  of  fate  was 
this,  that  all  his  past  words  rose  up  and 
laughed  him  to  scorn,  while  his  answers 
looked  more  like  gossamer  creations,  which 
a  breath  could  blow  away  % 

When  he  went  out  to  visit  his  friends  in 
the  street,  or  sat  as  before  near  Obed 


Diggings's  daughter,  all  his  power  of 
comforting  seemed  gone  away.  Even 
Obed's  gaunt  figure,  ana  his  infirmities,  not 
caused  by  teetotaUsm,  began  to  appear 
natural  to  Jesse.  Why  had  he  fancied 
before  that  he  could  reform  any  one! 
Was  it'  not  a  case  of  M  Physician,  heal 
thyself  "I 

Now  and  then,  at  rare  intervals,  how- 
ever, Jesse  had  a  flash  of  different  and 
less  desponding  thoughts. 

With  the  loss  of  what  he  had  deemed 
dearest  and  best,  he  had  lost  much  motive 
power ;  but,  after  all,  where  lay  his  fault  % 
The  sin  of  the  parent  is  to  be  visited  upon 
the  children;  but  does  that  visitation 
imply  any  disparagement  of  the  child  9 
Surely  not  To  his  own  Maker  he  standeth 
or  faUeth;  and  has  not  every  man  the 
right  to  ask  and  to  claim  justice  from  his 
Maker? 

"I  have  no  birthright/'  thought  Jesse, 
during  one  of  these  happier  moments; 
"  but  God  gave  me  the  right  to  live  and 
the  right  to  ask  for  justice.  I  believe,  I 
believe  in  the  right.    God  help  me." 

Jesse  grasped  this  belief  with  a  thanks- 
giving felt,  not  uttered;  for  true  belief, 
that  belief  which  is  the  only  one  worth 
having,  is  rare,  it  must  be  a  heavenly  gift, 
so  wonderful  and  powerful  is  it,  and,  if 
denied,  some  great  purpose  must  be  meant 
to  be  answered  by  its  absence. 

Then,  all  at  once,  Jesse  lost  it  again, 
a  curtain  was  let  down  and  hid  it  from 
him;  but  still  his  first  germ  of  hope  lay 
in  the  thought :  ((The  other  day  I  had  it. 
The  truth  shone  out,  and  for  a  short  time 
I  grasped  it." 

A  very  small  comfort,  however,  when 
the  battle  had  to  be  fought  again;  when 
the  motive-power  of  life  seemed  worth 
nothing ;  when  vague  notions  and  strange 
temptations  crowded  in,  and  he  asked 
himself,  "Why  not  try  to  enjoy  those 
pleasures  in  which  others  have  found  some 
compensation  for  ruined  lives  ? " 

This  evening,  on  his  way  home,  a  passer- 
by had  put  into  his  hand  a  paper  on  "  In- 
dividual Liberty."  Jesse  had  lost  some  of 
that  healthy  curiosity  of  anything  new, 
which  makes  men  clear  ana  correct  in 
discriminative  judgement.  He  glanced 
at  it,  and  read  some  of  the  paragraphs  on 
Taxes  and  Bates,  and  the  Evils  of  Govern- 
ments. He  was  not  much  interested  with 
all  this ;  but,  on  the  last  page,  he  found  a 
few  lines  which  caught  his  attention :  ]^:y- 

"Peace,  happiness,  progress    can  only 
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exist  on  one  condition,  that  men  are  not 
straggling  for  this  hateful  power  oyer  each 
other,  that  they  desire  to  be  free  them- 
selves, and  to  allow  all  others  to  be  free." 

"  What  is  freedom  ! "  he  said  to  him- 
self. "Did  I  not  once  believe  it  to  be  a 
firm  standing-ground  in  the  world,  from 
which  one  could  climb  above  others !  That 
standing-ground  is  gone,  and  I  imagine 
the  climbing  to  be  impossible,  and  feel 
that  I  must  stay  at  the  bottom  among  the 
common  herd.  But  was  that  freedom! 
Suppose  there  should  be  another  kind  of 
freedomi  the  freedom  from  all  ambition 
centred  in  self!  But,  without  ambition, 
how  is  good  work  to  be  done  !  Can  there 
be  selfless  ambition !  May  not  there  be  a 
spiritual  level  which  has  not  one  con- 
necting link  with  the  material)  In  that 
case,  may  I  not  look  for  it  even  in  Golden 
Sparrow  Street  ! " 

Had  not  he,  all  his  life,  inseparably  as- 
sociated the  spiritual  with  the  material, 
made  the  one  utterly  dependent  on  the 
other;  had  his  first  basis  been  utterly 
wrong!  On  the  other  hand,  might  not 
the  one  be  merely  a  result,  nay,  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  other  ! 

It  was  a  new  thought,  and  with  a  smile 
of  pleasure  Jesse  rang  the  bell  for  'Liza  to 
take  away  his  tea-things. 

"  Shall  you  be  going  out,  Mister  Yicary  !" 
asked  the  little  maid,  who  had  also,  long 
ago,  given  up  country  ideals  of  a  clean 
face,  and  was  content  to  be  a  resting-place 
for  smuts. 

"No,  lifea,  not  to-night ;  I  think  I'll  do 
some  work  at  home." 

The  tea-things  having  disappeared,  how- 
ever, Jesse  sat  down  by  his  small  fire,  and 
did  not  work;  Symee's  decision  had  taken 
the  heart  out  of  his  after-hours  study ;  he 
knew  that,  in  time,  he  should  relapse  into 
the  clerk  pure  and  simple,  a  slavish  ma- 
chine with  a  contracting  instead  of  ex- 
panding brain.  With  a  little  sigh  of 
impatience  he  heard  'Liza's  step  again. 
Her  affectionate  regard  was,  at  times, 
aggravating. 

"  If  please,  Mr.  Yicary,  there's  a  visitor 
for  you;  shall  I  show  him  up!  He's  a 
gentleman." 

"It's  Mr.  Hoel  Fenner,"  said  Jesse  to 
himself,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  gratitude, 
for  Hoel  had  not  made  a  sign  since  Jesse 
had  rejected  his  offer. 

"Yes." 

TLiza  shuffled  down,  and  soon  threw 
open  the  door  again,  to  usher  in — Mr. 
Kestell ! 


All  the  fierce  storm  of  days  past  burst 
forth  again  in  Jesse's  inner  spirit,  but  out- 
wardly he  merely  behaved  as  was  befitting 
his  position  and  that  of  his  visitor. 


P^ESTUM  AND    THE  PARTHENON. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  almost  as 
dangerous  to  visit  Psestum  and  its  temples, 
as  to  venture  upon  a  battle-field  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray.  The  Apennines  which 
rise  so  boldly  to  the  east  of  the  triangular 
plain  which  abuts  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno, 
and  in  the  southern  angle  of  which  the 
classical  little  place  is  situated,  were  a 
famous  resort  of  brigands.  They  could 
have  had  no  better  eyrie  for  their  work. 
Even  without  a  telescope  they  could  see 
very  distinctly  the  carriage  or  procession  of 
carriages  which  gave  animation  to  the 
loug,  straight,  white  road  trending  towards 
Psestum.  They  had  thus  ample  time  to 
make  their  plans.  By-and-by  they  de- 
scended from  their  perch,  moved  with 
caution  from  one  piece  of  woodland  to 
another,  until  at  length  they  were  shrewdly 
ensconced  in  this  or  that  grain -field 
bordering  the  high  road.  The  dust 
which  attended  upon  the  progress  of  the 
vehicles  meanwhile  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  them;  and  at  length  the  moment 
arrived  when  the  rogues,  in  admirable 
concert  with  each  other,  lifted  their  ill- 
favoured,  swarthy  faces  from  out  the  barley 
stalks,  and  levelled  their  guns  at  the  luck- 
less tourists,  with  the  conventional  threats 
if  the  coachmen  presumed  to  disregard 
their  summons  to  halt. 

In  fancy  there  is  something  exhilarating 
in  such  a  picture  as  this.  But  it  must 
have  been  detestably  annoying  to  the 
victims.  The  bandits  were  wont  to 
appraise  their  captives  in  a  very  arbitrary 
way ;  and  they  were  very  loth  to  reduce 
their  valuations.  Thus,  the  hapless  and 
penniless  tutor  of  my  Lord  Plantagenet  was 
seized  for  my  Lord  Plantagenet  himself;  and 
was  made  significantly  to  understand  that, 
unless  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  was 
forthcoming  from  the  Plantagenet  estates 
by  return  of  post,  his  intellectual  ears 
would  be  cut  from  his  head  as  a  sign  that 
the  profession  of  bandit  was  &  solemn 
reality,  and  as  a  token  of  worse  things  to 
follow  if  the  money  were  not  sent  without 
fail  upon  the  second  demand. 

However  proud  the  tutor  may  have 
been  to  play  scapegoat  for  his  young  pupil, 
he  was  sure  ere  long  to  groan  cruelly  about 
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Bcription  would  be  little  apt  to  give  an  idea 
of  them  and  their  forlorn  beauty.  Whatdoes 
it  matter  whether  they  are  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  in  length,  twenty  or  thirty  in  breadth, 
and  whether  their  columns  be  twenty-five 
or  thirty-five  feet  in  height  ?  To  my  mind 
it  is  much  more  significant  to  know  that 
the  temples  have  stood  thus,  swept  and 
bereaved  of  all  their  portable  parts,  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  centuries;  that 
the  people  of  many  nations  have  for  ages 
looked  upon  them  with  ridicule,  contempt, 
wrath,  or  stupefaction ;  that  a  multitude  of 
storms  have  burst  upon  them  and  harmed 
them  not;  and  that  still  they  stand  strong 
and  beautiful  as  the  human  ideal  of  the 
admirable  race  who  were  their  authors. 

Of  the  three  temples,  that  dedicated  to 
Neptune — the  middle  one — is  at  the  same 
time  the  largest  and  the  noblest.  It  is 
almost  twin  brother  to  the  Parthenon  of 
Athena.  It  is  of  the  same  sturdy  Doric 
order;  its  columns  have  the  same  colour 
of  ripened  grain,  which  may  be  bronze  or 
gold,  according  to  the  force  of  the  sun- 
light; and  it  impresses  in  like  manner. 
But,  for  the  rest,  nothing  could  be  more 
dissimilar  than  the  situation  of  the  two 
temples.  That  of  Athens  is  on  the  crest  of 
a  rock ;  this  of  Paestum  is  set  fiat  on  the 
plain.  The  sea  is  five  or  six  miles  distant 
from  the  Parthenon,  yet  it  is  as  if  it  were 
but  a  stone's  throw  away;  so  commanding 
is  the  Acropolis,  that  the  interjacent  plain 
of  Piraeus  seems  expunged  when  one  is  on 
the  temple  steps.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  here  at  Paestum,  though  the  sea  is  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  distant,  it  is  as  if  it 
were  miles  away;  for  the  level  ground 
makes  a  deceptive  horizon,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  sound  of  the  surge  that  one  has  any 
presentiment  of  the  ocean.  But  both  the 
temples  are  again  alike  in  their  naked 
majesty.  Lord  Elgin  and  others  have 
stripped  the  Parthenon ;  and  the  Paestum 
temple  is  equally  dishevelled,  though  who 
can  say  by  whose  hands  f 

At  Athens,  the  Acropolis  surface  is  be- 
strewn with  fragments  of  temples.  There 
is  little  space  for  vegetation  and  such 
flowers  as  Nature  sets  upon  man's  ruined 
handiwork.  But  at  Paestum  it  is  different 
The  temples  are  hedged  round  about  with 
tall  grasses,  thistles  seven  feet  high,  bram- 
bles, and  a  myriad  of  bright  flowers,  which 
hide  among  the  thick  stems  of  the  more 
aspiring  plants.  If  one  leaves  the  narrow 
track  which  goes  from  the  house  of  the 
custodian  to  the  temple,  one  is  absorbed 
by  the  meadowy  thicket    The  bees  buzz 


at  one's  ears,  and  it  may  chance  that  the 
sinuous  form  of  a  snake  darts  over  one's 
feet  with  a  frightened  hiss,  which  for  a  mo- 
ment puts  an  end  to  the  romance  of  one's 
surroundings.  There  are  many  snakes  at 
Paestum.  The  custodian  will  tell  tales  of 
them  for  your  entertainment;  how  they 
may  be  seen  climbing  the  marble  walls  of 
the  temple  in  quest  of  the  unfledged  birds 
which  are  hatched  in  the  pediment  and 
the  crevices ;  and  what  satisfaction  he  feels 
when  he  is  able  to  kill  one.  The  snakes 
give  a  charm  to  Paestum  which  the  Acropolis 
lacks ;  but  it  is  a  charm  better  appreciated 
in  memory  than  by  ocular  regard. 

While  I  loiter  in  and  about  the  temple 
the  thunder  continues  to  boom  from  the 
mountains  towards  us.  But  it  is  merely 
a  local  manifestation.  We  are  under  a 
cloudless  sky.  It  is  so  hot  that  even  the 
Paestum  wine  is  welcome.  And  it  is  so 
still  that  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean 
creep  upon  the  sands  without  even  an 
audible  murmur.  The  custodian  ventures 
a  suggestion  about  Paestum's  fascination 
by  moonlight.    There  is  no  hotel  in  the 

Slace ;  but  his  own  white  house  is  at  my 
isposaL  If  I  am  an  artist,  I  am  especially 
entreated  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
such  a  feast  of  fancy.  No  doubt  he  is 
right.  Paestum's  attractions  are  of  the 
kind  that  the  moon  sanctifies  and  quad- 
ruples. Who  that  has  seen  the  Parthenon, 
Melrose,  or  Tintern  by  moonlight,  will 
thereafter  in  memory  recall  them  as  they 
appeared  to  him  in  the  garish  stare  of  the 
day!  But  for  such  enjoyment  one  must 
have  company,  and  company  of  the  dearest 
kind ;  unless,  indeed,  one  is  in  the  thrall 
of  literary  conception,  poetic  or  otherwise. 
Else  there  is  as  much  sadness  as  rapture 
in  the  show.  It  is  the  beauty  of  death  to 
eyes  that  cannot  in  some  definite  manner 
turn  its  tender  witchery  to  impersonal 
account.  Indeed,  here  at  Paestum,  on  a 
summer's  night,  it  might  well  be  a  pro- 
logue to  death  itself.  For  malaria  is 
abroad  when  the  sun  is  down;  and  all 
wise  men  are  then  under  roof.  Better 
to  be  insensible  of  the  romantic  than  to 
catch  a  fever  in  search  of  it. 

They  are  kind  to  artists  and  architects 
in  Neapolitan  territory.  The  man  who 
is  either  artist  or  architect  has  but  to 
proclaim  the  fact,  and  he  is  free  of  the 
temples  of  Paestum.  It  is  a  sort  of  thank- 
offering  for  these  glorious  buildings.  Even 
the  meanest  follower  in  the  steps  of  these 
old  Greeks  has  thus  a  share  in  their 
achievements;  and  it  may  be,  that  the 
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remission  of  the  franc  which  ordinary 
people  pay  to  enter  the  precincts  has,  ere 
now,  stirred  a  spirit  of  proud  emulation  in 
the  soul  of  this  or  that  professional  visitor 
—a  spirit  which,  though  the  world,  and 
perhaps  even  he  himself,  wots  not  of  it, 
has  got  its  spark  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
work  of  the  Sybarites  ere  a  cloud  fell  upon 
their  energies.  This  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able fancy.  It  chimes  in  with  the  best 
aspirations  of  our  nature.  Reverence  and 
respect  are  two  states  of  being  which  by 
no  means  have  a  tendency  to  abase  those 
who  are  disposed  honourably  to  submit  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  the  inability  to 
venerate  and  esteem  argues  either  a  de- 
praved or  an  anarchic  mind ;  whereas,  he 
who  reveres  or  respects  others  for  their 
achievements  mil  not  fail  to  strive  that 
he  also  may,  in  the  vigour  of  his  prime, 
do  works  which  shall  win  for  him  respect 
and  esteem  in  his  turn. 

I  returned  to  Naples  in  the  evening, 
when  the  clouds  had  lifted  from  the  Apen- 
nines, having  spent  their  force  upon  the 
upper  rocka  The  sunset  glow  was  upon 
the  plain,  its  haycocks,  and  wigwams,  and 
the  crimson  faces  of  the  farm-buildings 
among  the  trees.  There  was  song  from 
the  olives  in  the  woods  through  which  we 
rode;  and  song  from  the  light-hearted 
peasants  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  cars  of 
the  train.  A  worthy  young  Neapolitan, 
who  was  making  his  dinner  by  my  side, 
offered  me  bread  and  onions,  to  eat  with 
him,  Rather  than  chill  him  with  a  re- 
fusal, I  chose  a  small  onion  and  a  frag- 
ment of  his  bread,  and  made  a  pretence 
of  feasting.  He  was  a  genial  fellow,  like 
the  average  Italian,  whether  of  town  or 
country.  But,  again  like  the  typical 
Italian,  he  had  no  care  for  the  suffering 
he  caused  to  such  living  creatures  as  birds 
and  beasts.  He  had  a  pocketful  of  un- 
fledged hawks,  luckless  little  misshapen 
things ;  and  he  was  taking  them  home  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  for  their  diver- 
sion. I  dare  say,  ere  it  was  night,  the 
miserable  little  creatures  were  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  small  barbarians.  And  per- 
haps nothing  better  could  have  happened 
to  them,  once  they  were  in  their  captor's 
possession. 

Here,  truly,  was  an  odd  contrast  to  the 
sight  of  the  temples  of  Paestum.  The 
temples  excite  veneration  for  their  archi- 
tects. And  the  young  hawks  were  suf- 
fering retribution  for  the  sins  of  their 
parents,  who,  for  their  depredations'  sake, 
are  loathed  by  the  Italian  rustic. 


SOME  OPERATIC  REMINISCENCES. 

The  following  passage  in  a  letter  from 
Lord  Byron  to  John  Murray,  dated  from 
Ravenna,  February  sixteenth,  1821,  and 
quoted  in  Moore's  life  of  his  brother  poet, 
recalls  to  my  memory  one  of  the  first 
Italian  singers  I  ever  heard. 

"  In  the  month  of  March,"  writes  Byron, 
11  will  arrive  from  Barcelona  Signor  Curioni, 
engaged  for  the  opera.  He  is  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  and  a  gentlemanly  young 
fellow,  high  in  his  profession.  I  must  re- 
quest your  personal  kindness  and  patronage 
in  his  favour.  Pray  introduce  him  to  such 
of  the  theatrical  people,  editors  of  papers, 
and  others,  as  may  be  useful  to  him  in  his 
profession,  publicly  and  privately." 

Whether  this  recommendation  materially 
influenced  Curioni's  favourable  reception 
or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  new  tenor  was  at  once  accepted  as 
a  valuable  acquisition,  and  remained  for 
some  years  a  fixture  at  the  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  "In  person  and  counte- 
nance," says  Manager  Ebers,  "he  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  who  have  ever  ap- 
peared at  the  Italian  Opera.  As  he  con- 
tinued on  the  stage  his  talents,  by  practice 
and  cultivation,  were  constantly  progres- 
sive, and  proportionately  estimated."  As 
a  proof  of  his  increasing  attraction,  it  may 
be  stated  that  whereas  in  1821  his  salary 
amounted  to  six  hundred  pounds,  it  was 
raised  two  years  later  to  nine  hundred, 
and  in  1827  to  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  It  was  in  this  latter  year  that  I 
heard  him  as  Jason  in  Simon  Mayr's 
"Medea  in  Corinto,"  Pasta  playing  the 
heroine.  Both  artists  were  then  in  their 
prime;  and  although  the  lady's  share  of 
the  season's  receipts  exceeded  two  thousand 
three  hundred  pounds,  the  worthy  Mr. 
Ebers,  contrary  to  his  experience  of  former 
years,  naively  congratulated  himself  on 
having  only  been  a  loser  to  the  tune  of 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  pounds. 

I  was  then  far  too  young  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  the  great  prima  donna ;  but 
the  terror  with  which,  in  the  closing  scene 
of  the  opera,  her  impassioned  outburst  of 
rage  and  despair  impressed  me,  is  still 
painfully  fresh  in  my  memory.  Twenty- 
three  years  later,  in  1850, 1  heard  her  at 
the  same  theatre  for  the  second  and  last 
time ;  she  had  arrived  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  d6but  of  her 
pupil,  Parodi,  and  was  persuaded  to  re- 
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appear  before  an  English  audience  as  Anna 
Bolena.  It  was  an  ill-advised  step,  the  ex- 
periment, as  might  have  been  expected, 
proving  a  melancholy  failure;  vocally 
speaking,  she  was  indeed  a  mere  wreck, 
for  although  she  stQl  retained  her  grand 
declamatory  style,  she  had  lost  all  com- 
mand over  correct  intonation,  and  her  once 
glorious  voice  was  little  more  than  the 
"  shadow  of  a  shade.91 

My  recollections  of  Malibran  are  limited 
to  a  single  performance  at  Drury  Lane  in 
May,  1836,  of  the  "Maid  of  Artois,"  an 
opera  composed  for  her  by  Balfe  in — if  I 
have  been  correctly  informed — little  more 
than  five  weeks.  Her  voice  had  lost  some- 
what of  its  freshness,  but  nothing  could 
surpass  the  brilliancy  of  her  vocalisation! 
or  the  marvellous  energy  with  which,  al- 
though suffering  from  over-exertion,  she 
threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  part 
of  Lsoline,  and  achieved  a  triumph  hardly 
before  equalled  in  her  artistic  career.  In 
the  following  September  I  happened  to  be 
at  Manchester,  where  she  was  engaged  for 
the  musical  festival,  and  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  extraordinary  effect  produced 
throughout  the  city  by  the  news  of  her 
death,  after  only  a  few  days'  illness.  In 
public  places,  and  in  private  circles,  nothing 
else  was  talked  of,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
entire  population,  many  of  whom  could 
barely  have  known  the  great  singer  by 
name,  were  personally  affected  by  the  loss 
of  as  consummate  an  artist,  and  as  highly 
gifted  and  thoroughly  amiable  a  woman  as 
ever  lived. 

I  can  just  remember  Malibran's  most 
dangerous  rival,  Henrietta  Sontag,  when 
she  first  appeared  before  a  London  audience 
inl828asBosinaintheuBarbiere."  And 
a  very  charming  Bosina  she  was :  a  blue- 
eyed,  flaxen-haired  blonde,  with  a  true 
soprano  voice  of  the  full  compass,  and 
wonderfully  flexible.  From  that  time  I  lost 
sight  of  her  until  I  heard  of  her  return  to 
the  stage  as  Countess  Bossi  in  1848,  when 
her  reappearance  in  "  Linda  di  Ghamouni " 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  proved  a 
valuable  card  to  the  generally  unlucky 
Mr.  Lumley.  On  the  following  afternoon 
I  happened  to  call  on  a  popular  French 
actress  then  staying  in  London,  and  found 
there  Mademoiselle  Nau,  a  pleasing  singer 
of  the  Paris  Opera,  who  was  then,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  fulfilling  an  engagement  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre.  Both  ladies  had 
been  present  at  the  performance  of  the 

I>reviou8  evening,  and  Madame  —  was 
oud  in  her  praise  of  the  fascinating  Linda.  I 


"Ah,  bah!"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle 
Nau,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  her 
shoulders,  "succes  de  Comtesse,  voiU, 
tout!" 

11  Pardon,  chere  ainie,"  retorted  the  more 
charitably-disposed  actress,  probably  not 
sorry  to  inflict  a  well-merited  "set  down  " 
on  her  pretentious  visitor;  "dites  plutot, 
succes  qui  compte ! " 

That  bewitching  siren,  Giulia  Grisi,  and 
her  scarcely  less  popular  rival,  Persiani, 
rarely  sang  in  the  same  opera,  except  as 
Donna  Anna  and  Zerlina  in  "Don  Gio- 
vanni" Professionally  speaking,  they  did 
not  much  interfere  with  each  other;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  seldom  met  without  ex- 
changing a  few  colloquial  acerbities,  in 
which  species  of  guerilla  warfare  the  lady 
"with  a  golden  wire  voice,"  as  Fanny 
Eemble  calls  Persiani,  who  was  by  far  the 
cleverer  of  the  two,  generally  came  off 
victorious.  Lablache,  greatly  to  his  annoy- 
ance, was  invariably  appealed  to  by  both 
belligerents  to  settle  the  dispute ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  when  all  his  efforts  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  had  proved  unavailing,  he 
threw  up  his  hands  in  despair. 

"Ah,  mes  enfants,"  pathetically  re- 
monstrated the  good-natured  "gros  de 
Naples,'* "  have  you  no  compassion  for  an 
unfortunate  basso,  who  has  still  the  pre- 
tension of  being  a  'bel  uomo'?  If  this 
state  of  things  is  to  continue,  and  the 
remainder  of  my  days  are  to  be  passed  in 
patching  up  your  squabbles,  I  shall  soon 
be  as  thin  as  Fanny  (Persiani),  and  unable 
to  play  Leporello  without  padding ! " 

It  is  a  singular  but  incontrovertible  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  tenors  are  bad 
actors.  Why  this  should  be  is  not  easy  to 
say;  but  examples 'are  not  wanting  to 
demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment. Rubini,  "facile  princeps"  as  a 
singer,  was  certainly  no  exception  to  the 
rule ;  he  did  not  even  pretend  to  act,  but 
contented  himself  with  accompanying  his 
dulcet  notes  by  mechanically  raising  first 
his  right  arm  and  then  his  left,  and  letting 
them  fall  again.  Gardoni  was  little  better, 
and  our  own  Templeton  the  worst  of  all. 
Even  Mario,  although  he  subsequently 
displayed  considerable  dramatic  ability, 
especially  as  Baoul  in  the  "Huguenots," 
was,  in  his  early  days,  a  deplorable 
"  stick  " ;  and  the  reason  of  this  histrionic 
incapacity  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  If 
there  is  one  thing  which  a  Parisian 
audience  insists  upon  in  a  singer  as  a  "  sine 
quft  non,"  it  is  accuracy  of  pronunciation ; 
their  critical  susceptibility  must  not  be 
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offended  by  the  slightest  deviation  from 
established  rules,  even  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  exotic  accentuation  being  regarded 
as  a  barbarism.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
Mario*  singing  for  the  first  time  in  a 
language  unfamiliar  to  him,  should  have 
felt  nervous  under  the  ordeal,  and  have 
remarked  to  a  friend  who  had  reproached 
him  for  his  want  of  animation : 

"How  can  I  be  expected  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  my  part  when  all  I  can 
possibly  do  is  to  keep  my  tongue  from 
tripping  t " 

Incomparably  the  best  actor,  serious  or 
comic,  I  ever  saw  on  the  operatic  stage, 
was  Giorgio  Sonconi,  who,  in  certain  tragic 
parts,  and  notably  as  Chevreuse  in  "  Maria 
di  Rohan,"  reminded  me  forcibly  of 
Edmund  Kean.  Physically,  he  was  an 
insignificant-looking  little  man,  but  artistic- 
ally a  giant,  who  to  my  mind  was  never 
appreciated  in  London  as  highly  as  he 
deserved  to  be. 

This,  perhaps,  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  his  being  terribly  handicapped  by 
the  absurd  pretensions  of  his  intolerably- 
conceited  wife,  who  posed  for  a  beauty  and 
a  first-rate  singer,  and  was  neither.  Not 
only  did  she  insist  on  being  engaged  at 
the  same  theatre  with  her  husband,  but 
also  did  ail  in  her  power  to  prevent  him 
from  singing  with  any  lady  artist  but  her- 
self ;  and  this  continued  until  the  public, 
weary  of  her  false  notes  and  caprices, 
peremptorily  demanded  her  dismissal 

Tamborini— facetiously  christened  Tom 
Bobini  by  u Punch" — was  undeniably  a 
great,  although  far  from  a  perfect,  singer. 
His  intonation  was  uncertain,  and  he  had 
a  tendency  to  sing  flat,  a  defect  which, 
during  the  whole  of  his  career,  he  never 
entirely  succeeded  in  mastering.  His 
Don  Giovanni  could  not  be  named  in 
the  same  breath  with  that  of  Faure,  and 
as  a  representative  of  the  lively  and 
bustling  Figaro  he  was  depressingly 
heavy;  but  in  the  " Puritani,"  and  more 
particularly  in  the  "Sonnambula,"  he  was 
excellent. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  heresy,  I 
must  confess  that  I  never  could  quite 
understand  the  extraordinary  popularity  of 
Jenny  Lind.  That  she  was  a  most  gifted 
artist,  possessing  a  sweet,  powerful,  and 
well-trained  voice,  it  is  impossible  to  deny ; 
her  appearance,  moreover,  had  been  judi- 
ciously heralded  by  a  succession  of  pre- 
liminary puffs,  which  had  so  stimulated 
public  curiosity,  that  people  were  prepared 
to  accept  her  beforehand  at  the  manager's 


valuation,  and  to  proclaim  her — "  de  con- 
fiance" —  superior  to  any  other  living 
singer.  It  must,  however,  be  owned  that 
her  Alice  in  "Robert  le  Diable"  was 
neither  remarkable  for  impassioned  tender- 
ness nor  for  dramatic  inspiration,  as  those 
who  remember  Mademoiselle  Falcon  in  the 
character  will  certify;  whereas  in  the 
"  Sonnambula,"  and  the  "Figlia-del  Reg- 
gimento,"  both  parts  exactly  suited  to  her, 
she  was  simple,  naive,  and  in  every  respect 
charming.  Her  Norma  was  an  admitted 
failure;  the  sole  dissentient  from  the 
general  verdict  I  remember  meeting  with 
being  Macready,  who,  in  the  only  conversa- 
tion I  ever  had  with  him,  strenuously 
maintained  that  she  was  right,  and  the 
critics  wrong. 

If,  however,  the  innumerable  partisans 
of  the  Swedish  nightingale  were  to  a  certain 
extent  justified  in  their  admiration  of  her 
really  sterling  qualities,  as  much  cannot  be 
said  of  those — and  they  also  were  legion — 
who  blindly  succumbed  to  the  fascinations 
of  that  strange  compound  of  audacity  and 
musical  incompetency,  Maria  Piccolomini. 
As  has  been  truly  said  of  her,  "  She  had 
not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  singing  really 
was,  and  could  no  more  accomplish  a  scale 
than  she  could  move  the  Monument 
Whenever  she  came  in  contact  with  a  diffi- 
culty, she  shook  her  little  head,  made  a 
dash  at  it,  and  scrambled  helter-skelter 
through  it  as  she  could."  It  is,  however, 
but  fair  to  add  that. she  "  never  denied  her 
incapacity,  but  honestly  admitted  the  fact" 
A  single  performance  of  the  "Traviata" 
had  settled  her  pretensions  in  Paris,  where- 
as in  London  she  not  only  came,  was  seen, 
and  conquered,  but  for  two  seasons  drew 
more  money  into  the  treasury  than  any 
other  member  of  the  company.  Her  suc- 
cess, indeed,  was  an  anomaly  as  inexplicable 
as  the  mysterious  dish  set  before  John 
Poole  at  a  cheap  restaurant  in  the  Qaartier 
Latin,  the  composition  of  which  the 
humourist,  after  a  minute  inspection, 
declared  to  "  pass  all  understanding." 

When  speaking  of  singers  more  remark- 
able for  vocal  than  histrionic  ability,  I 
might  have  included  in  the  list  the  admir- 
able contralto,  Marietta  Alboni,  who,  what- 
ever might  be  the  personage  represented 
by  her,  invariably  adopted  the  same  listless 
and  unemotional  manner,  with  a  smile  on 
her  good-humoured  face,  and  a  placid  in- 
difference to  any  dramatic  requirements  of 
the  part  She  had  a  magnificent  and 
finely-shaped  head,  but  her  figure  had  be- 
come so  voluminous,  that  Leigh  Hunt's 
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line,  descriptive  of  Lady  Blessington  in 
mature  age, 

A  grace  after  dinner,  a  Venus  grown  fat, 

might  have  been  correctly  applied  to  her. 
No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of 
her  voice,  or  to  the  exquisite  perfection  of 
her  singing ;  those  alone  who  have  heard 
her  can  form  any  adequate  idea  of  either. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  of  recog- 
nition are  due  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable artists  and  estimable  women 
who  have  graced  the  lyric  stage,  Th&ese 
Tietjens,  or,  as  she  was  commonly  called, 
Titiens.  Alike  excellent  as  a  singer  and 
as  an  actress,  she  had  attained  by  dint  of 
hard  study  and  incessant  practice  the 
highest  rank  in  her  profession,  and  re- 
mained modest  and  unassuming  to  the 
last.  Far  from  being  jealous  of  others, 
she  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  her  own 
interest  to  that  of  the  theatre;  and  a 
pleasing  anecdote  is  recorded  of  her,  with 
which  I  may  appropriately  close  these 
memories  of  the  past.  A  year  or  two  be- 
fore her  death,  the  lessee  of  the  theatre 
where  she  held  the  position  of  "prima 
donna"  was  in  treaty  with  a  well-known 
lady  artist,  who,  among  other  conditions, 
insisted  on  appearing  in  certain  parts  be- 
longing exclusively  to  Mademoiselle  Titiens. 
"By  ail  means  let  her  have  them,"  said 
the  latter  to  the  naturally  embarrassed 
manager.  "  A  little  friendly  rivalry  will 
do  me  no  harm ;  and  if  she  succeeds,  you, 
my  dear  friend,  and  the  publie  will  be  the 
gainers  1 " 


SOME  SINGULAR  PUNISHMENTS. 

An  absolutely  equitable  adjustment  be- 
tween crime  and  punishment  never  has 
existed,  and  probably  never  will  exist  any- 
where but  in  Utopia.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  is,  that  the  force  of  inherited 
tendency,  the  power  of  temptation,  the 
bias  imparted  by  education,  training,  and 
surroundings,  being  known  only  by  Omni- 
science, the  precise  degree  of  an  offender's 
guilt  can  never  be  ascertained  by  any 
fallible  judge  or  jury.  It  is  nevertheless 
much  to  be  wished  that  jurists  would 
arrive  at  some  agreement^  as  to  what  the 
real  object  and  aim  of  punishment  for 
crime  really  is.  According  to  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  the  two  great  instincts  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  all  penal  law  are,  firstly,  the 
desire  of  the  community  to  be  avenged  on 
the  aggressor ;  and,  secondly,  the  wish  for  a 


punishment  adequate  to  deter  others  from 
imitating  him.  But  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  community  has  no  more  right 
than  the  individual  to  execute  vengeance 
on  an  offender,  and  that  punishment  has 
little  or  no  deterrent  effect  upon  others. 

Some  authorities  hold  that  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  criminal  should  be  the  chief 
aim  of  punishment;  others,  of  Oarlyle's 
opinion,  that  a  scoundrel  remains  for  ever 
a  scoundrel,  hold  that  its  true  aim  is  the 
criminal's  extinction.  Mr.  Justice  Buller 
epigrammatically  stated  the  deterrent 
theory  when  he  said  to  a  convicted  thief: 
11  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  are  not  hung 
for  stealing  this  horse,  but  that  horses  may 
not  be  stolen";  and  the  extinction  theory 
was  once  stated  from  the  Bench  at  the 
Gloucester  Assizes  by  Baron  Heath,  when 
a  witness  stating  that  he  came  from  Bitton, 
the  Judge  remarked :  "  You  do  seem  to  be 
of  the  Bitton  breed ;  but  I  thought  I  had 
hanged  the  whole  of  that  parish  long  ago." 

The  variability  of  human  morality  is 
curiously  reflected  in  the  penal  laws  of 
various  ages  and  countries.  In  Holland, 
for  instance,  it  was  once  a  capital  offence 
to  kill  a  stork;  and,  in  England,  to  cut 
down  another  man's  cherry-tree.  Idleness 
was  punishable  in  Athens,  but  commend- 
able in  Sparta;  and  in  Mexico,  while  a 
slanderer  was  only  deprived  of  his  ears  or 
his  lips,  a  drunken  man  or  woman  was 
stoned  to  death. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  commended  infan- 
ticide as  a  valuable  social  custom,  and 
Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  other  ancient  moral- 
ists advocated  suicide  under  certain  given 
circumstances.  Modern  moralists  con- 
demn both  practices  without  exception; 
and,  according  to  English  law,  if  two 
persons  agree  to  commit  suicide  together, 
and  only  one  of  them  succeeds,  the  sur- 
vivor is  liable  to  be  tried  and  executed  for 
murder. 

In  this  country,  before  the  Conquest, 
slaves  suffered  mutilation  or  death  for 
very  trifling  offences;  while  the  nobles 
could  commit  even  murder  and  be  quit  of 
their  offence  for  a  fine  to  the  Church  and 
some  paltry  .compensation  to  the  family  of 
the  murdered  man.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  our  boast  that  we  have  one  law  for 
rich  and  poor  alike,  and  that  we  do  not 
mutilate  nor,  except  in  cases  of  murder, 
do  we  kill  our  criminals.  On  the  contrary, 
we  provide  them  with  excellent  sanitary 
dwellings  and  sufficient  food,  and  endea- 
vour to  teach  them  useful  trades,  or,  at 
any  rate,  give  them  plenty  of  laborious 
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work  Whether  such  treatment  tends  to 
the  prevention  of  future  crime,  however, 
or  to  foster  in  the  criminal  a  love  of 
useful  and  honest  work,  is  a  problem 
on  which  opinions  widely  differ.  It 
is  now  beginning  to  be  suspected  that 
there  is  very  little  relation  between  the 
severity  of  punishment  inflicted  and  the 
amount  of  crime  committed  in  any  country ; 
but  from  the  earliest  times  until  quite  re- 
cently there  appears  to  have  been  no  doubt 
about  the  matter,  and  whenever  a  given 
punishment  failed  to  repress  a  particular 
class  of  crime,  the  demand  was  always  for 
more  punishment. 

Among  our  Saxon  and  Danish  ancestors 
almost  every  punishment  could  be  cam- 
muted  for  a  money  payment;  but  those 
offenders  who  were  poor  were  very  bar- 
barously treated.  They  were  branded  and 
deprived  of  hands,  and  feet,  and  tongue, 
their  eyes  were  plucked  out,  nose,  ears, 
and  upper  lips  were  cut  off,  scalps  were 
torn  away,  and  sometimes  the  whole  body 
was  flayed  alive.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
tenth  century,  a  female  slave  who  had 
committed  theft  was  burnt  alive,  and  a 
free  woman  was  either  thrown  over  a 
precipice,  or  drowned.  A  man  slave  was 
stoned  to  death  by  eighty  other  slaves, 
and  when  a  female  slave  was  burnt  for 
stealing  from  any  but  her  own  lord,  eighty 
other  female  slaves  attended  the  execution, 
each  bearing  a  log  for  the  fire. 

By  Ethelbert's  laws,  not  only  did  every 
man  have  his  price,  but  every  part  of  a 
man  had  its  specified  price.  The  wergild, 
or  price  of  the  corpse,  of  a  ceorl  was  two 
hundred  shillings;  of  a  lesser  thane,  six 
hundred  shillings;  and  of  a  royal  thane, 
twelve  hundred.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  common  practice  for  men,  in  those  days, 
to  settle  their  disputes  by  knocking  one 
another's  teeth  out,  and  the  law  laid  down 
a  scale  of  compensation,  according  to  which 
a  front  or  a  canine  tooth  cost  six  shillings, 
while  a  molar  might  be  knocked  out  for 
one  shilling,  until  Alfred  was  considerate 
enough  to  raise  the  price  to  fifteen.  If  a 
man  could  be  satisfied  with  breaking  an 
opponent's  rib,  he  was  only  fined  three 
shillings,  but  a  broken  thigh  would  cost 
him  twelve ;  while,  singularly  enough,  the 
loss  of  a  beard  was  estimated  at  no  less  than 
twenty  shillings.  The  last  seems  a  very 
heavy  penalty  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  man  might  have  knocked  out  his  enemy's 
eye  for  a  matter  of  a  fifty-shilling  fine. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  averse  to 
hanging,  or  otherwise   killing  criminals; 


but  it  could  hardly  have  been  on  humani- 
tarian grounds,  for  he  enacted  that  "their 
eyes  be  plucked  out,  or  their  hands  chopped 
off,  so  that  nothing  may  remain  of  the 
culprit  but  a  living  trunk,  as  a  memorial 
of  his  crime." 

Under  Henry  the  First,  coiners  of  false 
money  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  their 
right  hands,  and  other  mutilations  of 
various  kinds  were  in  common  use.  In 
1160  we  hear  of  heretics  who  had  refused 
to  abjure  their  faith  being  handed  over  by 
the  Church  to  the  civil  authorities,  to  be 
branded  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  forehead, 
have  their  clothes  torn  off  from  the  waist 
up,  and  be  whipped  through  the  public 
streets.  Boycotting  was  at  that  time  a 
legal  practice,  whatever  it  may  be  now,  for 
the  said  heretics  were  not  only  forbidden 
to  worship  as  they  desired,  but  forbidden 
to  enter  the  houses  of  orthodox  believers, 
or  even  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  popular  notion  of  the  Crusaders,  as 
an  army  of  Bayards,  "  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproohe,"  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
code  of  criminal  law  which  Eichard  Coeor 
de  Lion  enacted  for  the  especial  behoof  of 
those  with  whom  he. set  out  for  Holy 
Palestine.  If  any  one  of  them  were  con- 
victed of  theft,  boiling  pitch  was  to  be 
poured  over  his  head,  then  a  pillow  full  of 
feathers  shaken  over  him,  and  he  was  to  be 
abandoned  at  the  first  port  the  vessel 
touched.  Whoever  killed  another  on  board 
ship,  was  to  be  tied  to  the  corpse  and  cast 
into  the  sea ;  whoever  killed  another  on 
shore  was  to  be  tied  to  the  corpse  and 
buried  with  it.  A  blow  was  to  be  punished 
by  three  duckings  in  the  sea,  and  the  use  of 
the  knife  in  a  quarrel  caused  the  aggressor 
to  lose  one  of  his  hands. 

While  the  Lion-hearted  was  thus  dealing 
with  his  warriors  on  the  high  seas,  his 
brother  John  was  behaving  as  unmercifully 
at  home.  The  terrible  ways  in  which  he 
showed  his  displeasure  may  be  instanced  by 
the  case  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Norwich. 
For  some  slight  offence  he  caused  the  poor 
churchman  to  be  encased  in  a  sheet  of  lead, 
which  fitted  round  him  like  a  cloak,  and, 
after  a  lingering  and  painful  death,  became 
his  coffin.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  a  London  tailor  convicted  of  con- 
tempt of  court  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
right  hand  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
for  life.  The  general  severity  of  punish- 
ment, however,  seems  to  have  had  no 
corresponding  effect  in  suppressing  crime. 
"  When  Henry  the  Seventh  ascended  the 
throne,"  says  Mr.  Pike,  "a  gibbet  with  a 
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robber  hanging  in  chains,  a  petty  thief  in 
the  pillory,  a  scold  on  a  cucking-stool,  or  a 
murderer  being  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
gallows,  were  spectacles  as  familiar  to  the 
Londoner  of  that  day  as  a  messenger  from 
the  telegraph-office  is  to  us/'  Now  and 
again  one  comes  across  the  record  of  an 
arbitrary  or  obsolete  punishment  to  which 
even  the  modern  humanitarian  may  give  a 
qualified  approval  The  fourteenth-century 
custom  of  punishing  a  London  baker  who 
gave  short  weight  is  an  instance  in  point. 
The  delinquent  had  a  loaf  of  his  own  bread 
hung  round  his  neck,  and  was  exposed,  to 
be  pelted  by  his  defrauded  customers,  in 
the  pillory.  For  a  third  offence  his  oven 
would  be  pulled  down,  and  he  compelled 
to  abjure  trade  in  the  City  for  ever. 

Similarly,  in  a  story  of  retaliatory  pun- 
ishment told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
natural  man  will  find  a  pleasant  spice  of 
poetical  justice.  A  poor  widow,  who  had 
received  some  injury  from  the  head  of  her 
clan,  determined  to  walk  from  Ross  to 
Edinburgh  to  see  the  King — James  the 
First — and  obtain  redress.  The  cruel  chief, 
hearing  of  her  intention,  had  her  brought 
before  him,  and,  making  the  brutal  jest 
that  she  would  need  to  be  well  shod  for  her 
journey,  nailed  her  shoes  to  her  feet  Of 
course  the  poor  woman's  journey  was  long 
delayed;  but  eventually  she  did  go  to 
Edinburgh,  and,  when  James  heard  the 
story  of  her  wrongs,  he  sent  for  the  chief 
and  his  accomplices,  caused  iron  soles  to 
be  nailed  to  their  feet,  exposed  them  for 
some  time  to  public  derision,  and  then  de- 
capitated them. 

In  1530,  an  attempt  to  poison  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  and  his  family,  by  a  cook, 
named  Rose,  who  had  thrown  some  dele- 
terious drug  into  their  porridge,  created 
quite  a  panic  in  the  land.  Poisoning  had 
hitherto  been  a  rare  crime  in  England,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  peculiarly  horrible 
Italian  crime.  A  new  statute  was  ac- 
cordingly passed  to  meet  the  new  terror, 
and  the  penalty  for  the  offence  was  boiling 
to  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Rose 
was  publicly  boiled  to  death  in  Smithfield. 

The  story  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield  is 
too  familiar  to  need  more  than  a  passing 
reference.  Henry  the  Fourth  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  burn  heretics.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  incendiaries 
suffered  a  kind  of  "  lex  talionis,"  in  being 
burnt  to  death.  Burning  for  witchcraft 
was  legal  until  the  passing  of  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  5.  Women  could  be  burnt  alive  for 
treason  at  the  time  Blackstone  wrote  his 


Commentaries ;  and  the  ancient  law  of  the 
Druids,  which  made  the  murder  of.  a  hus- 
band a  sort  of  petit  treason,  was  still  in 
force  in  1784,  when  a  woman,  who  had 
murdered  her  husband,  was  condemned 
"  to  be  drawn  on  an  hurdle  to  the  place  of 
execution  and  burned  with  fire  until  she 
be  dead."    . 

During  the  "  spacious  times  of  great 
Elizabeth,"  any  poor  wretch  adjudged  to 
be  a  vagabond,  if  above  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  was  grievously  whipped  and 
"  burned  through  the  gristle  of  the  right 
ear  with  a  hot  iron  of  the  compass  of 
an  inch."  According  to  Holinshed's 
41  Chronicle,"  rogues  were  great  annoyers 
of  the  commonwealth  in  the  time  of  the 
virgin  Queen ;  and,  although  King  Henry 
the  Eighth  "  did  hang  up  three  score  and 
twelve  thousand  of  them  in  his  time,"  yet 
since  his  death  the  number  of  them  greatly 
increased,  M  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
trussed  up  apace.71  "  For  there  is  not  one 
year  commonly  wherein  three  hundred  or 
four  hundred  of  them  are  not  devoured 
and  eaten  up  by  the  gallows  in  one  place 
and  another." 

Harrison,  in  his  "  Description  of  Eng- 
land "  (1577),  says  that  "  torment  with  us 
is  greatly  abhorred ; "  but  he  relates  how, 
"  such  felons  as  stand  mute,  and  speak 
not  at  their  arraignment,  are  pressed  to 
death  by  huge  weights  laid  upon  a  board, 
that  lieth  over  their  breast,  and  a  sharp 
stone  under  their  backs." 

And  he  forgets  to  mention  that  those 
two  frightful  engines  of  torture — the  rack 
and  the  "Scavenger's  daughter"  —  were 
occasionally  put  in  use.  The  rack,  as  is 
well  known,  stretched  its  victim  until  his 
fingers  might  be  torn  from  his  hands,  and 
his  toes  from  his  feet.  The  less  familiar 
" Scavenger's  daughter"  was  contrived, 
with  diabolical  ingenuity,  to  act  in  the 
reverse  way,  compressing  the  wretched 
culprit  so  that  his  legs  were  forced  into  his 
thighs,  these  into  his  body,  and  his  head 
into  his  shoulders,  until  his  shape  was 
almost  that  of  a  balL 

Harrison  reports  a  strange  manner  of 
execution  in  use  at  Halifax,  where  of- 
fenders were  beheaded  on  market  days  by 
an  engine  somewhat  like  the  modern 
guillotine.  The  knife  fell  on  the  pulling 
of  a  rope;  and,  if  the  culprit  were  con- 
victed of  cattle  stealing,  "the  self  beast  or 
other  of  the  same  kind  shall  have  the  end 
of  the  rope  tied  somewhere  unto  them,  so 
that  they,  being  driven,  do  draw  out  the 
pin,  whereby  the  offender  is  executed." 
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For  certain  offences,  the  same  authority 
relates  that  both  men  and  women  are 
dragged  over  the  Thames  between  Lambeth 
and  Westminster  at  the  tail  of  a  boat; 
and,  "as  I  have  heard  reported/1  he  says, 
"such  as  have  walls  and  banks  near  unto 
the  sea,  and  do  suffer  the  same  to  decay — 
after  convenient  admonition — whereby  the 
water  entereth  and  drowneth  up  the 
country,  are,  by  a  certain  ancient  custom, 
apprehended,  condemned,  and  staked  in 
the  breach,  where  they  remain  for  ever  as 
a  parcel  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  wall 
that  is  to  be  made  upon  them.1' 

Another  class  of  persons  who  are  nowa- 
days popular  and  prosperous  would  have 
come  off  badly  in  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess.  Conjuring,  and  the  use  of  the 
divining-rod,  were  capital  offences.  In 
1580,  on  "  tike  eight-and-twentieth  day  of 
November,  were  arraigned,  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  William  Sandoll,  for  conjuring  to 
know  where  treasure  was  bid  in  the  earth, 
and  goods  felloniouslie  taken,  were  be- 
come." Several  other  persons  were  also 
arraigned  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  said 
Randall,  and  they  were  all  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  death,  though  only 
Randoll  was  executed. 

The  stocks,  the  cucking-stool,  the  brank, 
and  the  pillory,  painful  as  they  were  in 
themselves,  were  all  supplemented  by  the 
brutality  of  the  populace.  Cucking-stools 
were  of  two  kinds :  one  consisted  merely 
of  a  strong  chair,  into  which  the  offender 
was  securely  fastened,  and  then  exposed 
either  at  his  or  her  own  door,  or  in  some 
public  situation,  such  as  the  town  gates,  or 
market-place;  the  other  consisted  of  a 
chair  affixed  to  the  end  of  a  plank,  and 
balanced  on  a  beam,  and  was  used  for 
ducking  scolding  wives  in  the  nearest  pond 
or  stream.  As  late  as  1745,  we  find  it 
stated  in  the  "London  Evening  Post" 
that,  "  Last  week  a  woman,  who  keeps  the 
(Queen'8  Head'  alehouse  at  Kingston,  in 
Surrey,  was  ordered  by  the  Court  to  be 
ducked  for  scolding,  and  was  accordingly 
placed  in  the  chair  and  ducked  in  the 
river  Thames,  under  Kingston  Bridge,  in 
the  presence  of  2000  to  3000  people." 
According  to  Mr.  William  Andrews'  mono- 
graph on  the  subject,  the  cucking-stool 
was  rarely  used  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
although  within  living  memory —in  1817 — 
a  woman  was  wheeled  round  in  the  chair, 
and  only  escaped  ducking  because  the 
water  was  too  low. 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that 
punishment  by  the  brank,  or  scold's  bridle, 


although  frequently  resorted  to,  was  never 
sanctioned  by  law.  This  instrument  was 
made  in  various  forms,  and  consisted  of  an 
iron  head-piece,  fastening  by  a  padlock, 
and  attached  to  a  chain,  and  was  so  con- 
trived that  an  iron  plate,  in  some  instances 
garnished  with  sharp  spikes,  effectually 
silenced  the  tongue  of  the  person  upon 
whom  it  was  placed,  who  was  then  led  by 
an  officer  through  the  streets  of  the  town. 
The  brank  appears  to  have  come  into  use 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  there  is  a  specimen  preserved 
at  Congleton,  which  was  used  on  a  woman 
for  abusing  the  churchwardens  and  con- 
stables of  that  town,  as  recently  as  1824. 

The  pillory  was  constantly  in  use  for 
various  offences  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  could  be  applied  to 
perjurers  up  to  the  time  of  Her  Majesty's 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1837,  in  which 
year  it  was  finally  abolished.  In  earlier 
days  its  own  proper  torments  were  con- 
sidered by  the  judges  to  be  insufficient. 
For  instance,  Timothy  Penredd,  who,  in 
1570,  had  forged  the  seal  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  was  put  in  the  pillory  in 
Cheapside  on  two  successive  market  days. 
On  the  first  day  one  of  his  ears  was  nailed 
to  the  post,  so  that  he  should  be  compelled, 
"by  his  own  proper  motion,"  to  tear  it 
away;  and  on  the  second  day  the  other 
ear  was  similarly  dealt  with.  Sometimes 
it  was  the  populace  who  considered  the 
punishment  insufficient,  and  in  such  cases 
they  did  not  fail  to  act  according  to  their 
convictions.  In  1756,  two  thief  -  takers, 
who  were  exposed  in  Smithfield  for  perjury, 
were  so  roughly  used  by  the  drovers,  that 
one  of  them  died  of  the  injuries  he 
received. 

Voluntary  intention  has  been  generally 
held  to  be  a  necessary  attribute  of  criminal 
aotion ;  but  the  rule  has  not  been  universal 
In  Athens  an  involuntary  murderer  was 
banished  until  he  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased;  and  in  China 
accidental  arson  is  now  punished  by  a 
certain  number  of  bamboo  strokes,  and 
more  or  less  prolonged  banishment 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  lower  animals 
were  frequeotly  tried,  convicted,  and 
punished  for  various  offences.  Mr.  Baring 
Gould  has  collected  some  curious  cases  of 
this  kind.  In  1266  a  pig  was  burnt  at 
Fontenay  aux  Boses,  near  Paris,  for  having 
eaten  a  child.  In  1386  a  judge  at  Falaise 
condemned  a  sow  to  be  mutilated  and 
hanged  for  a  similar  offence.  Three  years 
later  a  horse  was  solemnly  tried  before  the 
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magistrate,  and  condemned  to  death  for 
having  killed,  a  man.  During  the  four- 
teenth century  oxen  and  cows  might  be 
legally  killed  whenever  taken  in  the  act  of 
marauding;  and  asses  for  a  first  offence 
had  one  ear  cropped,  for  a  second  offence 
the  other  ear,  and  if  after  this  they  were 
asses  enough  to  commit  a  third  offence, 
their  lives  became  forfeit  to  the  Grown. 
(? Criminal"  animals  frequently  expiated 
their  offences,  like  other  malefactors,  on 
the  gallows ;  but  subsequently  they  were 
summarily  killed  without  trial,  and  their 
owners  mulcted  in  heavy  damages. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  popularly 
believed  that  cocks  were  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  witches;  and  they  were  sometimes 
credited  with  the  power  of  laying  accursed 
egg8>  from  which  sprang  winged  serpents. 
In  1474,  at  B41e,  a  cock  was  publicly 
accused  of  having  laid  one  of  these  dreadful 
eggs.  He  was  tried,  sentenced  to  death,  and, 
together  with  his  egg,  was  burned  by  the 
executioner  in  the  market-place  amid  a 
great  concourse  of  people. 

In  1694,  during  the  witch  persecutions 
in  New  England,  a  dog  exhibited  such 
strange  symptoms  of  affliction,  that  he 
was  believed  to  have  been  ridden  by  a 
warlock,  and  he  was  accordingly  hanged. 
Snails,  flies,  mice,  antB,  caterpillars,  and 
other  obnoxious  creatures  have  been 
similarly  proceeded  against  and  condemned 
to  various  punishments — mostly  in  eccle- 
siastical courts.  And,  stranger  still,  in- 
animate objects  have  suffered  the  same 
fate. 

In  1685,  when  the  Protestant  Ohapel  at 
Bochelle  was  condemned  to  be  demolished, 
the  bell  thereof  was  publicly  whipped  for 
having  assisted  heretics  with  its  tongue. 
After  being  whipped,  it  was  catechised, 
compelled  to  recant,  and  then  baptized 
and  hung  up  in  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of 
worship.  Probably  similar  absurdities 
may  have  been  perpetrated  in  our  own 
country ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
only  in  the  present  reign  was  the  law 
repealed  which  made  a  cart-wheel,  a  tree, 
or  a  beast  which  had  killed  a  man,  for- 
feit to  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor. 

It  has  been  said  that  punishment  is  not 
likely  to  be  efficacious  unless  it  swiftly 
follows  the  offence.  This  was  improved 
on  by  a  Barbary  Turk  who,  whenever  he 
bought  a  fresh  Christian  slave,  had  him 
hung  up  by  the  heels  and  bastinadoed, 
on  the  principle,  it  is  to  be  supposed — 
though  the  application  is  decidedly  sin- 


gular— that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men  of  Greece,  seemB  to  have  been 
much  of  the  same  mind,  for  one  of  his 
recorded  sayings  is:  " Punish  not  only 
those  who  have  done  wrong,  but  those 
who  are  going  to."  A  similar  philosophy 
is  embodied  in  our  nursery  rhyme : 

That's  Jack.    Lay  a  stick  on  his  back. 
What's  he  done  ?    I  cannot  say. 
We'll  find  out  to-morrow,  and  beat  him  to-day. 

But,  probably,  this  system  of  treatment 
would  never  be  reconciled  with  the  popular 
idea  of  justice  in  any  community.  Sir 
William  Blackstone  and  others,  however, 
have  propounded  a  theory  of  punishment 
which  is  hardly  less  ridiculous,  namely, 
that  those  offences  should  be  most  heavily 
punished  which  "  a  man  has  the  most  fre- 
quent and  easy  opportunities  of  commit- 
ting, which  cannot  be  so  easily  guarded 
against  as  others,  and  which,  therefore, 
the  offender  has  the  strongest  inducement 
to  commit."  Blackstone's  own  illustra- 
tions are  sufficient  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  his  theory,  for,  as  he  says,  it  is  on  this 
principle  that,  while  stealing  a  load  of 
corn  from  an  open  field  is  only  punishable 
with  transportation,  stealing  a  handker- 
chief, or  other  trifle,  above  the  value  of 
twelvepence,  privately  from  one's  person, 
is  made  punishable  with  death.  Pre- 
sumably, the  old  Chief  Justice  would  have 
applauded  that  judge  who,  some  few  years 
ago,  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  sentenced 
a  man  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude  for 
stealing  three-halfpence,  and  a  woman  to 
five  years  for  stealing  two  pieces  of  meat 
from  a  butcher's  shop. 

A  system  of  vindictive  and  excessive 
punishment  will  generally  defeat  its  own 
ends,  because,  as  was  at  last  the  case  when 
the  death  penalty  was  inflicted  for  sheep- 
stealing  and  petty  theft  from  the  person, 
juries  will  refuse  to  convict.     There' is 
something   to  be  said   for   the  Chinese 
system,  according  to  which,  every  imagin- 
able offence  has  its  own  strictly-defined 
penalty.     At  any  rate,  the  large  discre- 
tionary power  which  is  left  to  the  judge 
in  our  system  sometimes  leads  to  very 
curious  and  unedifying  results ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  whatever  utility  there 
may  be   in  legal   punishments   depends 
less  on  their  severity,  or  even  on  their 
justice,  than  it  does  on  a   popular   re- 
cognition of  their  justice,  and  a  certainty 
that  they  will  inevitably  follow  on  con- 
viction. 
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NAZAEETH  HOUSE. 

Between  Kensington  and  Hammer- 
smith, on  the  highway  once  known  as  the 
Bath  Road,  bat  which  has  long  lost  sight 
of  any  such  distant  destination,  and  tran- 
quilly accepted  its  more  modest;  function  of 
taking  people  to  Tornham  Green  or  Brent- 
ford, there  stands  a  tall,  extensive  red- 
brick building,  the  many  gables  of  which 
peer  over  the  long,  blank  wall  that  borders 
the  footway.  Not  that  the  wall  is  alto- 
gether blank,  for  there  is  a  carriageway 
closed  by  great  black  gates,  and  further 
on  appears  an  arched  doorway,  with  a 
massive  door,  a  little  grated  wicket,  and  a 
box  for  the  alms  of  such  wayfarers  as  may 
be  able  to  spare  a  coin  for  the  aged 
and  helpless — for  such  are  the  bulk  of  the 
inmates  of  Nazareth  House. 

Any  one  passing  that  way  last  winter, 
when  the  cold  was  so  severe,  and  when  the 
unemployed  were  so  numerous,  might  have 
noticed,  on  any  morning  of  the  week,  a 
crowd  of  hungry-looking  men,  in  their 
working  clothes  of  every  shade  of  grey  and 
rusty  drab,  waiting  patiently  at  the  gate  of 
Nazareth  House.  The  size  of  the  crowd 
formed  a  good  gauge  of  the  severity  of  the 
prevailing  distress.  With  frost  and  snow, 
the  poor  half-starved  people  gathered  there 
in  considerable  numbers  and  from  a  radius 
of  many  miles.  As  spring  approached,  6nd 
work  became  more  abundant,  the  gathering 
dwindled  and  became  less  and  less,  till  at 
last  it  disappeared  altogether.  But  all 
through  that  cold  and  miserable  season, 
food  was  provided  for  all  who  came  to 
ask  for  it  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
good  Sisters  managed  all  this,  seeing 
that  the  whole  establishment  is  virtually 
dependent  on  the  day  by  day  labours 
of  the  energetic  Sisterhood  in  collecting 
contributions  of  all  kinds  from  every 
possible,  and  even  apparently  impossible, 
source. 

It  is  the  sight  of  the  carriage  entrance  to 
Nazareth  House  that  suggests  all  this; 
although,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  facts  to  call  it  the  cart 
entrance,  for  the  carriage  of  the  Sisters  of 
Nazareth  is  of  a  very  unpretending  cha- 
racter, resembling,  more  than  anything 
else,  a  railway  parcels'  van,  but  for  the 
black  robes  and  white  coif  of  the  Sister  in 
charge,  which  somehow  establish  a  dif- 
ferent impression.  But  the  carriage  from 
Nazareth  House  is  familiar  enough  all  over 
London— city,  town,  and  suburb.    Indeed, 


wherever  there  is  spoil  to  be  gathered  for 
the  poor  and  suffering,  there  the  Sisters, 
with  a  quiet,  marvellous  instinct,  are  sure 
to  find  their  way ;  and  if  the  sight  of  the 
Nazareth  House  van,  on  its  daily  round,  or 
of  the  Sisters  in  their  quaint  religious  garb, 
canvassing  in  pairs  one  busy  neighbour- 
hood after  another,  and  succeeding  best, 
perhaps,  in  the  busiest  and  most  business- 
like; if  all  this  outward  view  of  the 
Nazareth  Sisterhood  and  their  daily  work 
excites  an  interest  in  the  institution  itself 
and  a  desire  to  know  what  goes  on  within 
its  walls,  why,  then,  a  visitor  need  only 
present  himself,  or  herself — between  the 
hours  of  two  and  four  p.m. — at  the  little 
wicket  under  the  archway,  and  ring 
the  big  bell,  and  the  big  door  will  creak 
upon  its  hinges,  and  Nazareth  House  will 
lie  open  to  the  interested  visitor. 

If  one  has  a  preconceived  idea  of  a 
certain  air  of  gloom  and  mystery  as 
necessarily  connected  with  a  conventual 
building,  a  visit  to  Nazareth  House  will 
agreeably  remove  that  impression.  The 
young  Sister  who  acts  as  gatekeeper  is  as 
cheerful  and  blithe  as  can  be.  The  open 
corridors  resound  with  the  tread  of  foot- 
steps, and  with  the  voices,  positively 
merry  voices,  and  laughter  of  children. 
Did  one  expect  to  have  to  record  how,  in 
the  worth  of  the  Jacobite  ballad, 

The  auld  auld  men  cam'  out  and  wept, 
he  would  find  that  he  had  quite  a  different 
story  to  tell,  and  that  the  brisk  old  gentle- 
men who  bustle  in  and  out,  quite  full,  per- 
haps, of  some  important  mission  to  the 
outer  world,  or  those  who  sit,  and  read, 
and  smoke  over  the  fire — for  the  good 
Sisters  are  tolerant  of  masculine  weakness 
in  the  matter  of  tobacco — or  those  who, 
most  infirm  and  feeble  of  all,  can  hardly 
stir  from  their  beds  in  the  infirmary  ward, 
are  as  cheerful  and  contented  as  age  and 
infirmity  will  allow.  And  yet  the  youngest 
of  the  party  has  passed  the  allotted  age  of 
three-score  and  ten,  and  none  of  them  lack 
the  one  essential  qualification  for  entrance 
into  this  charitable  home,  that  is,  utter  and 
absolute  want  and  destitution.  Not  that 
the  inmates  of  Nazareth  House  are  taken 
from  the  lowest  social  stage.  Most  of 
them  are  people  who  have  seen  better 
days ;  some  have  even  been  in  possession 
of  wealth  and  social  importance,  but,  such 
are  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  life,  have  come 
to  utter  ruin  and  beggary  till  they  have 
found  an  asylum  here.  And  there  are 
oases  where  those  who,  out  of  their  abund- 
ance, had  once  freely  given  to  the  Sisters 
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for  their  poor,  have  since  come  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  same  kindly  hands. 

And  the  old  ladies,  too  —  they  look 
snug,  and  warm,  and  comfortable,  gathered 
about  the  fire  in  their  lofty,  airy  chambers, 
with  their  bits  of  work  in  their  hands,  or 
something  in  the  way  of  knitting  or  em- 
broidery. And  all  these  old  ladies  have 
their  own  individual  characteristics  care- 
fully preserved  —  their  own  bonnets  and 
shawls,  and  cheerful  little  bits  of  finery. 
There  is  no  uniform  adopted  at  Nazareth 
House,  except  the  religious  garb  of  the 
ministering  Sisters,  nor  anything  to  dis- 
tinguish its  inmates  from  any  of  the  decent 
old  bodies  you  may  meet  shopping  or 
marketing  in  the  world  outside.  And  it  is 
the  same  with  the  old  men — all  are  decently 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  every-day  life.  And 
yet  they  are '  all  clothed  from  top  to  toe, 
neatly  and  appropriately  clothed,  from  the 
old  garments  which  the  Sisters  collect  on 
their  daily  rounds,  or  which  are  sent  in 
parcels  by  kind-hearted  people;  and  any 
number  of  such  parcels  may  be  despatched 
to  Nazareth  House  without  fear  of  causing 
a  glut  in  the  second-hand  clothes  depart- 
ment Children's  clothing,  too.  We  shall 
come  to  the  children  presently ;  but  people 
who  have  growing  girls  should  bear  in 
mind  that  what  is  too  small  for  their  little 
lassies,  will  be  sure  to  fit  some  of  the  tiny 
little  bodies  at  Nazareth  House. 

The  work  of  Nazareth  House  began 
some  forty  years  ago,  when  the  Sisterhood 
was  established  with  the  purpose  of  tending 
the  infirm  and  aged  poor,  and  of  taking 
charge  of  helpless  and  orphan  children — 
girls,  at  least.  "We  don't  feel  equal  to 
the  charge  of  boys,"  says  the  bright-eyed, 
intelligent  Sister  who  acts  as  guide.  Be- 
ginning in  a  small  way  with  about  seventy 
inmates,  the  Sisters,  as  a  result  of  their 
daily,  pious  mendicancy,  have  to  show  this 
great  block  of  fine  buildings  with  about 
five  hundred  inmates,  all  poor  and  mostly 
helpless,  and  depending  not  only  for  daily 
bread,  but  for  those  hundred  offices  of  care 
and  affection  which  their  helpless  state 
requires,  upon  the  devoted  band  of  Sisters. 

Perhaps  this  century  of  ours  is  a  little 
wanting  in  sympathy  for  the  troubles  and 
infirmities  of  advancing  years.  We  endow 
and  support  innumerable  institutions  for 
boys.  The  feeling  is,  no  doubt,  that  it 
"pays"  to  bring  up  youth  to  habits  of 
discipline  and  industry ;  but  that  there  is  a 
want  of  "results"  in  looking  after  the 
aged  and  incapable.  Other  ages  have 
handed  down  to  us  fine  endowments  in 


the  way  of  hospitals  and  alms-houses,  in- 
tended for  the  shelter  of  declining  years ; 
and  we  have  generally  been  satisfied  with 
taking  all  we  could  for  other  purposes,  and 
leaving  the  poor  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
cold.  But  these  Sisters  of  Nazareth  teach 
us  a  higher  lesson. 

So  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  rows  of  bright 
ooverlids;  the  rooms  still  gay  with  Chnst- 
mas  decorations ;  the  gossips  over  the  fire ; 
and  the  grey  heads  bowed  over  the 
trembling  hands.  There  is  an  underlying 
pathos  and  sadness,  too,  in  the  sight  of 
the  old,  old  heads  that  are  lying  so  placidly 
on  the  pillows,  soon  to  be  garnered  by  the 
great  reaper  Death;  and  yet  there  is 
thankfulness  for  an  end  so  peaceful  and 
calm,  and  attended  by  such  gentle  minister- 
ing kindness.  There  is  the  chapel,  too, 
with  its  dim,  religious  light,  where  all  day 
long  some  may  be  found  in  silent  prayer. 
Yet  although  the  institution,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  Roman  Catholic,  there  is  no 
limitation  of  its  benefits  on  account  of 
religious  opinions.  Old  people  are  taken 
care  of  without  any  distinction  of  creed ; 
and  those  who  like  to  attend  places  of 
worship  outside  can  do  so  whenever  they 
please.  Indeed,  some  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  Sisterhood  have  been  Protestants, 
And  in  the  little  parlour  where  visitors  are 
received,  beneath  the  portrait  of  the 
venerable  Cardinal-Archbishop,  hangs  that 
of  an  active,  wealthy  man  of  business,  who, 
without  any  sympathy  with  the  religious 
faith  of  the  Sisters,  was  so  attracted  by  the 
practical  beneficence  of  their  work,  that  he 
became  one  of  their  warmest  supporters 
and  most  generous  benefactors. 

As  we  follow  our  black-robed  guide 
through  wards  and  corridors,  faces  every- 
where brighten  as  she  passes.  And  now 
we  are  in  the  children's  room,  where  the 
little  flock  clusters  about  the  Sister's  knees 
bright  and  fearless,  and  in  pretty  frocks 
and  garments  of  various  hues,  all  adapted 
by  the  skilful  needles  of  the  Sisterhood, 
from  the  cast-off  garments  of  richer  and 
more  distinguished,  but,  perhaps,  not 
happier  nurseries.  For  here  are  toys  of 
every  kind,  and  treasured  Christmas  gifts, 
which  the  children  offer  to  be  admired  by 
the  casual  visitor,  in  the  fullest  confidence 
in  his  sympathetic  interest.  And  so,  with 
a  pat  on  the  cheek  for  one,  and  a  pleasant 
smile  for  another,  the  Sister  glides 
on,  and  now  we  are  among  the  poor 
little  invalids,  some  helpless  and  crippled 
from  their  birth;  others  with  faces  only 
dimly  lighted  by  the  ray  of  intelligence, 
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and  yet  surrounded  by  a  cheerful,  tender 
solicitude  that  robs  the  scene  of  its  sad- 
ness. Then  there  is  the  schoolroom  where 
the  elder  children  are  already  seated  at 
their  desks,  awaiting  the  beginning  of  the 
diss  hour.  And  here  the  girls  receive  a 
sound  elementary  education.    And  their 

I  training  is  directed  throughout  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  that  destination  which  thfe 
Sisters  feel  is  most  thoroughly  within  their 
grasp,  that  is,  for  domestic  service.  They 
learn  to  sweep  and  to  scrub,  to  sew 
and  to  cook,  the  bright  little  house- 
servants  of  the  future,  whose  lot  in  life 
is  assured,  with  moderate  well-doing  on 
their  own  parts.  And  to  those  who  leave 
the  house  and  enter  upon  the  great  world 
of  service,  there  is  always  a  home  to  re- 
turn to,  and  in  sickness  or  trouble  a  hand 
stretched  out  to  help  them. 

Passing  out  into  the  open  quadrangle 
it  is  pleasant  to  meet  the  soft  winter  sun- 
shine, which  seems  to  rest  upon  the  place 
with  quite  exceptional  warmth.  "We 
always  have  our  full  share  of  sunshine, 
whenever  the  sun  is  to  be  seen,1'  remarks 
the  Sister,  cheerfully,  "  and  yonder  are  the 
open  grounds  where  the  children  play,  and 
the  old  people  sun  themselves,  when  the 
weather  is  propitious/1  And  beyond  is  a 
wide,  open  region  dimly  showing  in  the 
broken  sunlight,  with  tall  new  houses  here 
and  there,  and  suggestions  of  orchards  and 
market-gardens,  which  stretch  away  to'  the 
broad  river,  the  presence  of  which  is  only 
manifested  by  a  touch  of  watery  radiance  in 
the  cloudy  haze. 

And  now,  what  is  the  secret  of  this 
wondrous  alchemy  that  has  secured 
such  great  results  out  of  the  dross  and 
refuse  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the 
world,  the  crumbs  from  the  table  of  Dives, 
the  odds  and  ends  of  houses  great  and 
small ;  out  of  cast-off  clothing  and  shreds 
and  remnants  from  warehouses  and  shops, 
together  with  the  daily  alms  of  the  chari- 
table, and  the  occasional  benefactions  of 
the  liberal-minded  f  Day  by  day  arise 
the  needs  of  this  great  helpless  family, 
day  by  day  they  are  supplied;  but  what 
a  stress  of  care  and  anxiety  must  rest,  one 
would  think,  upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
—  a  band  of  feeble  women  —  on  whose 
efforts,  humanly  speaking,  everything  de- 
pends. But  there  is  an  air  of  cheerful 
confidence  about  the  Sisters.  As  the  need 
arises  so  comes  the  help — often  from  un- 
expected sources,  and  through  unknown 
hands.  But  there  is  always  need  of  fresh 
help,  of  new  sources  of  supply.    And  all 


who  have  respect  for  grey  hairs,  and  would 
see  them  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  the 
world,  or  for  helpless  childhood,  orphaned 
and  forlorn,  but  gathered  and  rescued 
from  want  and  misery,  and  trained  for  a 
useful  and  honourable  career,  all  such 
should  count  themselves  as  supporters  of 
Nazareth  House. 


THE  STORY  OF  DORIS  CAIRNES. 

A    8ERIAL    8TORY. 

By  the  Author  of"  Count  Paolo's  Ring,"  "All  Hallow' s 
Kve,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTBR  VI. 

Thrie  years  had  passed  since  Paul 
Beaumont  had  vowed  an  eternal  friendship 
and  said  a  long  farewell  to  Doris  Cairnes; 
and  those  years,  which  brought  so  many 
changes  and  so  much  joy  and  sorrow  to 
many  people,  which  separated  friends  and 
united  lovers,  and  brought  wealth  and 
rejoicing  to  some,  and  poverty  and  heart- 
aches to  others,  brought  very  few  changes 
to  the  Bed  House  and  its  inhabitants. 
Miss  Mordaunt  had  grown  a  little  greyer 
and  older,  and  also  a  little  more  grasping 
and  avaricious,  and  old  Margot  the  servant 
gruffer  and  feebler,  and  the  Bed  House 
itself  gloomier  and  shabbier  than  ever; 
but  still  the  three  women  lived  their 
separate  lives,  and  the  days  flowed  on  in 
the  old  monotonous,  uneventful  way. 
There  was  no  change,  only  that  Doris 
grew  taller,  and  fairer,  and  more  stately, 
and — so  Laurence  declared  every  time  he 
came  to  Chesham  —  bloomed' among  her 
gloomy  surroundings  like  a  tall  white  lily 
among  a  wilderness  of  briars  and  nettles ! 

There  were  few  changes,  too,  at  the 
Hall.  Floss,  much  to  her  disgust,  had 
been  transferred  from  the  nursery  to  the 
schoolroom,  and  from  the  care  of  her  old 
nurse  to  that  of  a  French  governess,  whom 
she  detested  with  all  her  warm  little  heart. 
Sir  John  looked  older,  and  a  little  harassed 
and  worried,  more  on  account,  so  it  was 
whispered  in  the  village,  of  my  lady's 
extravagance,  than  the  "bad  times"  at 
which  he,  like  the  rest  of  his  country 
friends,  was  constantly  grumbling.  He 
and  Floss  were  often  alone  at  the  Hall, 
for  Lady  Cecil  had  declared  Chesham  to 
grow  more  and  more  unendurable  with 
the  passing  years,  and  spent  most  of  her 
time  either  in  London,  or  in  visiting  her 
friends.  At  all  events,  she  was  very 
rarely  at  the  Hall ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
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for  the  constant  change  of  toilettes  which 
these  visits  required,  and  the  long  dress- 
maker's and  milliner's  bills  which  con- 
tinually arrived  to  bother  poor  Sir  John, 
neither  husband  nor  child  would  have 
grieved  at  her  absence. 

Doris  thought  her  looking  old  and 
changed  when  once,  during  one  of  her 
short  "  visits  "  to  the  Hall,  they  met  face 
to  face  in  the  lane.  Doris  in  her  old  blue 
gown,  with  the  autumn  sunshine  streaming 
on  her  fair  face  and  on  the  crown  of  chest- 
nut plaits  which  wreathed  her  head,  with 
her  arms  full  of  poppies  and  marguerites 
and  bramble  leaves,  just  reddened  by  the 
first  touch  of  autumn's  fingers;  Lady 
Cecil  perfectly  dreBsed,  languidly  graceful 
as  ever,  but  with  the  lines  of  disappoint- 
ment and  discontent  a  little  more  apparent 
than  before  in  her  beautiful  face,  an  eager, 
unsatisfied  longing  in  her  blue  eyes. 

The  two  women  would  willingly  have 
avoided  each  other  had  that  been  possible ; 
but  it  was  not,  for  the  road  was  narrow 
and  winding,  and  they  were  face  to  face 
before  either  knew  of  the  other's  proxi- 
mity. Both  hesitated,  both  coloured,  and 
Doris,  with  a  little  proud  inclination  of 
her  head,  would  have  passed;  but  Lady 
Cecil  stopped,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  It  is  Doris  Cairnes,  surely,"  she  said. 
11  Have  you  forgotten  me  P 

"No,  LadyCeciL" 

Doris  took  the  offered  hand  rather 
coldly.  Instinct  told  her  then,  as  it  had 
told  her  years  ago,  that  Lady  Cecil  dis- 
liked and  despised  her;  and  it  went 
sorely  against  the  grain  for  Doris,  who 
was  honest  to  the  heart's  core,  to  assume 
a  cordiality  which  she  did  not  feel. 

"No,  I  have  not  forgotten  you,"  she 
said,  quietly. 

"You  might  very  well  I  I  have  grown 
old  and  ugly  since  I  last  saw  you.  Let  me 
see,  it  is  three  years  ago,  is  it  not! "  my 
lady  went  on ;  and  all  the  time  that  she 
spoke  her  eyes  were  watching  Doris's  face 
with  a  critical,  searching  gaze.  The  girl 
felt  herself  blushing  crimson  under  it. 

"Yea,  three,"  she  answered. 

"  I  thought  so.  It  was  the  last  summer 
I  spent  entirely  at  the  Hall ;  the  summer 
Paul  Beaumont  was  so  much  with  us," 
Lady  Cecil  continued.  "By  the  way, 
do  you  ever  hear  from  or  of  him,  child  f 
He  seems  to  have  quite  disappeared  of 
late!" 

So  this  was  the  reason  of  my  lady's 
unwonted  affability,  Doris  thought, 
shrewdly.    She  was  anxious  about  Paul 


Beaumont's  movements.  Well,  she  would 
get  very  little  information  from  her — 
Doris.  She  had  not  seen  him  since  their 
farewell  interview  in  the  garden  of  the 
Bed  House ;  but  all  the  same,  he  had  not 
forgotten  her.  Every  Christmas  brought 
her  some  remembrance.  Once  a  desk 
fitted  up  with  everything  in  the  way  of 
writing  materials  that  a  d^sk  could  contain : 
Note-paper  and  envelopes  enough  to  last 
a  lifetime,  Doris  thought;  dainty  pen- 
holders; a  wonderful  knife;  an^,  among 
other  things,  and  which  was  most  welcome 
to  Doris  just  then,  a  book  full  of  postage- 
stamps.  Then  another  year  came  a  work- 
basket,  more  beautiful  and  complete  than 
the  desk ;  and  on  the  last  Christmas  Day 
a  dressing-case  with  gold-topped  bottles 
and  ivory-backed  brushes,  such  as  Doris 
had  once  seen  on  Lady  Cecil's  dressing- 
table,  but  had  never  dreamed  it  possible 
for  her  to  possess.  And  with  each  gift 
came  a  little  note,  asking  her  acceptance  of 
it  from  her  friend  Paul  Beaumont. 

Doris  had  written  a  grateful  reply  to 
each  note,  and  had,  perhaps,  secretly  hoped 
that  Paul  might  write  again ;  but  he  had 
not  done  so.  This  was  all  she  knew  of 
him,  and  as  it  was  not  likely  that  she 
would  tell  Lady  Cecil  this,  she  shook  her 
head  and  answered  simply : 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  for  a 
long  time,  Lady  Cecil.  Do  you  not  see 
each  other  now  ?  " 

"  Very  rarely.  Paul  has  turned  philan- 
thropist, I  hear,"  and  Lady  Cecil  laughed; 
There  was  an  irritated  note  in  the  laugh, 
Doris  thought.  "He  spends  most  of  his 
time  at  Oaklands,  his  place  in  Devonshire. 
The  estate  was  in  a  very  neglected  con- 
dition when  he  came  into  it,  and  he  is  drain- 
ing and  building  model  cottages,  and,  in  fact, 
assuming  the  role  of  beneficent  country 
Squire.  He  is  going  into  Parliament,  they 
say,  shortly ;  so,  probably,  next  season,  I 
may  see  more  of  him." 

"  Is  there  any  talk  of  his  marriage  1  " 
Doris  asked. 

"His  marriage f  Oh  dear,  not  Paul 
will  never  marry." 

Lady  Cecil's  face  softened  a  little ;  her 
eyes  grew  bluer  and  softer. 

"  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  that  ages 
ago  he  and  I  were  lovers,  and  that  I  treated 
him  badly  f    Have  you  not  heard,  eh  ? " 

"  Something  of  the  kind — yes," 

"Well,  he  is  very  constant,  my  poor 
Paul;  and  he  has  never  forgotten.  He 
has  often  told  me  that  no  other  woman 
could    take    my  place  with    him;    and, 
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though  I  don't  generally  put  much  faith  in 
a  man's  constancy,  I  believe  he  has  kept 
his  word." 

Lady  Cecil  looked  sharply  at  Doris  as 
she  spoke.  She  had  been  terribly  jealous 
of  her  once.  She  had  always  connected 
her  with  Paul's  sadden  departure  from 
the  Hall,  three  years  before.  Paul  had 
never  mentioned  Doris's  name,  and  of  that 
interview  in  the  garden  she  was  quite 
ignorant;  but  still  there  was  a  mystery 
surrounding  his  sudden  departure,  and 
grave,  dejected  manner,  which  she  had 
long  and  vainly  wished  to  «olve.  So  now, 
as  she  spoke,  she  looked  sharply  at  Doris ; 
but  the  girl  only  smiled  gravely. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  Mr.  Beau- 
mont a  likely  man  to  eternally  wear  the 
willow-bough,"  she  said,  carelessly. 

There  was  a  little  satire  in  her  voice  and 
smile  that  annoyed  Lady  Cecil. 

11  Ah,  you  do  not  know  him,"  she  said, 
sharply.  "  By  the  way,  how  is  that  pro- 
tege of  his,  Laurence  Ainslie,  getting  on  ? 
Is  he  turning  out  the  genius  Paid  predicted, 
or  only  a  failure,  like  so  many  youthful 
geniuses  9 " 

"Not  a  failure,  certainly,"  Doris  an- 
swered, proudly. 

A  failure !  Laurence,  whose  last  picture 
had  been  hung  so  well  at  the  Academy 
exhibition,  and  had  gained  glowing 
encomiums  from  the  critics,  all  of  whom 
had  predicted  a  splendid  career  for  the 
young  artist.  A  failure !  Doris,  remem- 
bering the  papers  he  had  sent  to  her, 
which  contained  those  flattering  notices, 
could  have  laughed  outright  at  the 
question. 

"  Certainly  not  a  failure,"  she  repeated, 
proudly. 

11  And  are  you  two  as  good  friends  as 
ever,  or  has  he  forgotten  you  1 "  Lady  Cecil 
went  on,  with  her  cold  smile. 

Doris  flushed  vividly. 

"  Quite  as  good  friends,"  she  answered, 
briefly. 

"  What,  he  has  not  fallen  in  love  with 
some  pretty  model  yet  ?  Truly,  he  must 
be  a  rara  avis!  But  take  my  advice, 
Doris ;  don't  put  too  much  faith  in  him,  or 
any  other  man.  We  women  are  fickle  and 
inconstant  enough,  Heaven  knows  1  but 
men  are  fifty  times  worse.  Out  of  sight 
means  opt  of  mind  with  them,"  Lady 
Cecil  laughed;  and  then  she  gave  Doris 
a  careless  nod  and  smile,  and  moved  away 
down  the  lane. 

She  paused,  however,  before  she  had 
gone  very  far,  and  looked  back. 


"When  are  you  coming  to  see  me, 
Doris  ? "  she  asked,  graciously.  "  I  hear 
that  you  are  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Hall 
when  Floss  and  Sir  John  are  alone.  Come 
soon,  child,"  and,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  she  smiled  again  and  turned 
away. 

Doris  gazed  after  her  with  a  look  that 
almost  amounted  to  pity  in  her  clear  eyes. 
Lady  Cecil,  beautiful,  rich,  and  charming, 
did  not  appear  a  fit  object  on  which  to 
bestow  pity,  but  yet  Doris  felt  vaguely 
that  she  was  not  a  happy  woman ;  that  the 
shadow  of  discontent  which  darkened  her 
face  was  but  the  outward  reflection  of  the 
discontent  and  disappointment  which  filled 
her  mind.  She  had  everything,  apparently, 
that  life  could  give,  but  she  was  not  satis- 
fied ;  there  was  just  one  little  thing  which 
she  craved,  which  had  once  been  hers, 
which  was  lost  to  her  for  ever  now.  Doris, 
in  her  shabby  dress,  sauntering  slowly  up 
the  lane  back  to  her  dull  home,  and  the 
uncongenial  companions  who  awaited  her 
there,  was,  after  ail,  the  happier  of  the  two, 
and  the  most  to  be  envied. 

Miss  Mordaunt,  looking  slowly  up  from 
her  accoont-books,  over  which  as  usual  she 
was  poring  as  Doris  entered,  thought 
almost  for  the  first  time  how  pretty,  and 
how  like  her  dead  mother  the  girl  was 
growing. 

"  There  is  a  letter  for  you,  Doris,"  she 
said.  "  That  is  the  second  this  week.  I 
think  it  would  be  much  better  if  Laurence 
Ainslie  would  save  his  money  instead  of 
wasting  it  on  so  many  stamps  and  en- 
velopes. But  he  was  always  an  idle,  ex- 
travagant boy — just  like  his  father." 

Doris  did  not  answer.  She  took  up  the 
letter  and  put  it  in  her  pocket  She  had 
not  time  to  read  it  just  then,  for  the  poultry 
had  to  be  gathered  in,  and  fastened  up 
safely  for  the  night;  and  there  was  the 
porridge,  which  formed  the  usual  evening 
meal,  to  prepare;  and  not  until  all  this 
was  done  could  Doris  find  time  to  read  her 
letter. 

She  went  into  the  kitchen,  which  was 
the  most  cheerful  room  in  the  house;  it 
was  empty,  and  Doris  drew  up  a  chair  to 
the  hearth,  and  stirred  the  fire  into  a  blaze, 
and  took  out  her  letter. 

Laurence  had  never  written  twice  in  the 
game  week  before ;  probably  he  had  some- 
thing important  to  tell  her,  Doris  thought; 
perhaps  he,  might  be  coming  to  Ohesham 
for  a  few  days'  rest  and  holiday.  He  had 
hinted  at  some  such  intention  in  his  last 
letter. 
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And  so  she  opened  the  letter  and  read 
it  by  the  flickering  firelight,  and  the  colour 
flushed  into  her  cheeks,  and  her  sweet 
eyes  grew  strangely  brilliant,  and  her  face 
brightened  into  absolute  beauty  as  she 
read.    And  this  was  what  Laurence  said : 

"I  have  good  news  for  you,  dearest 
Doris.  I  have  sold  another  picture  for 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  have  received 
a  commission  to  paint  a  companion  to  it 
Isn't  that  splendid  f  Mr.  Redmont  is  al- 
most as  pleased  as  I  am,  and  as  you  will 
be  when  you  read  this.  I  should  very 
much  like  you  to  see  the  picture,  Doris, 
before  it  goes  to  its  new  owner;  but  that 
is  impossible,  so  I  will  bring  the  study 
with  me  when  I  come  to  Ohesham,  and  it 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  the  picture 
is.  I  called  it  (An  Old  Garden';  and  it 
is,  I  think,  a  very  faithful  representation 
of  that  bit  of  the  Red  House  garden  where 
we  used  to  sit  in  the  old  days  and  talk  of 
the  future.  Do  you  remember,  dear?  I 
have  painted  the  apple-tree,  and  the  grey- 
stone  wall,  where  the  peaches  grow,  and 
the  tall  hollyhocks  and  box-hedge;  and 
under  the  apple-tree  you  are  sitting,  Doris, 
in  your  old  blue  gown,  and  the  sunset 
light  is  falling  on  your  chestnut  head.  It 
is  a  little  bent  Tour  hands  are  clasped 
on  your  knee ;  there  is  the  wistful  look  in 
your  eyes  I  remember  so  well.  But  you 
shall  see  the  study  when  I  come,  dear; 
that  will  be,  I  think,  next  Thursday."  Doris 
gave  a  little  gasp  of  delight  as  she  read  the 
last  sentence.  "I  shall  only  be  able  to 
stay  one  night,  for  I  am  anxious  to  begin 
my  new  picture;  but  I  want  to  see  you 
particularly,  Doris.  I  have  something  very 
near  to  my  heart  which  I  want  to  tell  you, 
and  which  I  do  not  care  to  write.  I  did 
not  mean  to  speak  of  it  just  yet,  but  my 
late  success,  and  the  prospect  of  greater 
success  still,  justifies  me  in  doing  so.  I 
wonder  if  you  can  guess  what  I  mean,  old 
friend)  Ah,  Paul  Beaumont  was  right 
when  he  told  me  years  ago  how  good  a 
thing  it  was  for  a  man  to  have  a  friend 
like  you.  I  feel  the  truth  of  his  words 
more  and  more  every  day  of  my  life. 
Half— nay,  more  than  half  of  my  success  I 
owe  to  you,  Doris. " 

Did  ever  words  sound  half  so  sweet  in 
any  girl's  ears  before  as  those  words  which 
Laurence  had  written  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  grateful  heart  sounded  in  Doris's) 
Was  ever  girl  as  happy  before  as  Doris 
that  evening  as  she  sat  by  the  fire,  with 
the  precious  letter  clasped  in  her  hands, 
and  her  happy  eyes  watching  the  flickering 


flame  as  it  rose  and  fell,  and  flashed  on  the 
rows  of  shining  tins  which  hung  upon  the 
opposite  walL 

"  Remember,  we  will  always  belong  to 
each  other,  you  and  I,  Doris,"  Laurence 
had  said;  and  " Always,"  Dork  had 
answered,  solemnly,  and  they  had  sealed 
the  compact  with  a  kiss. 

Three  years!  They  had  seemed  very 
long  sometimes  to  Doris,  patient  though 
she  was.  But  they  were  over  now,  and 
Laurence,  crowned  with  the  success  she 
had  helped  to  win,  was  coming  back  to  her 
to  lay  his  laurels  at  her  feet,  to  bid  her 
share  his  triumph. 

It  was  not  often  that  Doris  bestowed 
much  time  or  care  upon  her  toilette;  but 
she  was  very  anxious  to  look  her  beet  for 
Laurence ;  and  so,  on  the  Thursday  after- 
noon, she  brushed  out  her  long  chestnut 
hair,  and  twisted  it  in  shining  coils  round 
her  head;  and  instead  of  the  old  blue 
gown,  which  was  scarcely  wearable  now, 
she  put  on  the  only  white  frock  which  she 
possessed,  and  which  she  kept  for  gala 
occasions.  It  had  belonged  to  her  mother, 
and  was  sadly  old-fashioned ;  but  yet  there 
was  something  quaint  and  becoming  in  the 
long,  straight  skirt  with  the  one  little  frill 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  bodice  cut  a  little 
open  at  the  neck,  and  finished  off  with  a 
ruffle  of  yellowish  lace ;  and  when  DoriB 
had  gathered  a  cluster  of  late  crimson 
roses,  which  were  still  blooming  in  a 
sheltered  corner,  and  fastened  them  in  her 
belt,  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  she 
felt,  with  a  little  thrill  of  pardonable 
vanity,  that,  at  all  events,  Laurence  would 
not  think  she  had  grown  uglier  during  his 
absence;  nay,  that  she  had  even  grown 
rather  pretty  than  otherwise  ! 

He  had  promised  to  meet  her  in  their 
old  trysting-place  under  the  apple-tree 
soon  after  five.  It  was  just  five  minutes  to 
the  hour  when  Doris  reached  it.  The 
afternoon  was  bright,  and  unusually  hot 
for  October ;  and  the  garden,  as  well  as 
Doris,  had  put  on  its  fairest  looks  to 
welcome  Laurence.  The  summer  flowers 
were  almost  over,  but  the  tall  hollyhocks 
and  dahlias  were  still  in  bloom;  the 
winter  pears  hung  in  red  and  brown 
clusters  on  the  wall,  and  though  the  leaves 
were  changing  rapidly,  they  were  so 
beautiful  in  their  varied  Bhades  of  crimson 
and  amber,  that  it  was  impossible  to  regret 
their  vanished  verdure.  Doris,  standing 
under  the  apple-tree  on  the  carpet  of  yellow 
leaves  with  which  the  ground  was  covered, 
looked  strangely  young  and  fair  in  contrast 
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with  the  matured  autumnal  beauty  of  her 
surroundings.  All  around  her  spoke  of 
autumn,  of  a  vanished  summer,  of  the 
winter  that  was  coming;  but  Doris  her- 
self, in  her  fresh  beauty,  with  her  smiling 
eyes  and  flushed  cheeks,  might  have  stood 
as  a  type  of  spring ! 

Laurence  thought  so  as  he  noiselessly 
opened  the  garden-door,  and,  pausing  a 
moment,  looked  in  on  the  strange  yet 
familiar  scene.  How  often,  during  his 
three  years  of  absence,  that  garden  had 
been  in  his  thoughts  !  How  often  he  had 
pictured  Doris  there,  bending  over  her 
flowers,  or  gathering  her'  fruit  for  market ; 
and  now  once  more  he  was  there,  and 
Doris— only  a  fairer,  statelier  Doris  than 
the  pretty  rustic  maiden  of  his  thoughts — 
was  waiting  under  the  apple-tree  to 
welcome  him ! 

He  went  up  to  her  softly,  and  put  his 
hand  on  her  arm ;  and  she  started,  and 
turned  and  faced  him  with  a  swift  rush  of 
colour  to  her  cheeks,  a  strange  brilliancy 
in  her  grey  eyes,  that  told  him,  even  before 
she  had  time  to  speak,  how  welcome  he 
was  to  her. 

••Why,  Doris,  how  pretty  you  have 
grown!"  he  said;  and  then,  in  his  old, 
boyish  fashion,  he  put  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  and  bent  his  head  and  kissed 
her. 

The  hour  that  followed  —  that  happy 
hour,  when  they  sat  side  by  side,  and  hand 
in  hand  on  the  fallen  tree,  and  talked  of 
all  that  had  happened  since  last  they  had 
met,  and  of  the  old  days,  which  seemed  so 
far  off  to  Laurence  now — was  full  of  a 
perfect  happiness  and  content  to  Doris. 
She  often  told  herself  afterwards  that  it 
was  the  happiest  hour  of  her  life;  there 
was  absolutely  nothing,  no  disturbing 
thoughts  of  past  or  future  to  mar  its  com- 
pleteness I  She  was  quite  happy ;  perfectly 
satisfied ;  for  was  not  her  probation,  and 
the  long  years  of  waiting  and  separation 
over  at  last,  and  Laurence,  her  boy-lover, 
her  hero,  who  had  promised  to  be  true  to 
her  for  ever  and.  ever,  with  her  again — 
unchanged,  unaltered  1 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Laurence 
himself  was  quite  as  well  satisfied.  As 
they  spoke  of  the  past  days,  and  especially 
recalled  the  day  when  they  had  parted,  a 
strange  feeling,  which  was  partly  remorse 
and  partly  dissatisfaction,  stole  over  him. 
Words  which  he  had  almost  forgotten 
until  now  came  back  to  him;  the  re- 
membrance of  a  boyish  promise,  which 
had  long  since  almost  passed  from   bis 


mind,  awoke  again  and  disturbed  his 
peace. 

"  Doris,  remember,  we  must  always  be- 
long to  each  other — you  and  I,"  he  had 
said ;  and  "  Always/1  Doris  had  answered. 
He  had  forgotten  that  promise  until  now, 
and  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  signally 
failed  to  keep  it ;  and  there  rose  up  before 
him  a  fair,  laughing  face,  with  sunny  blue 
eyes,  and  waving,  yellow  hair,  and  red, 
smiling  lips,  and  it  blotted  out  the  sweet 
face,  and  grey-blue  eyes  that  were  looking 
into  his  own  with  such  sweet  contentment 
Did  Doris  still  remember  that  promise,  he 
wondered,  or  had  she  forgotten  it,  too  I 

But  if  the  doubt  haunted  him  and  dis- 
turbed his  peace,  Doris  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  it  She  saw  a  change  in  him.  It 
was  not  her  boy-lover  who  had  come  back 
to  her,  but  an  older  and  more  manly 
Laurence;  but  since  the  change  was  for  the 
better,  she  could  not  regret  it.  And  so 
she  sat  with  her  hands  in  his,  and  talked 
to  him,  and  asked  a  hundred  questions 
about  his  work  and  his  friends,  and  listened 
eagerly  as  he  spoke  to  her  of  the  busy  life 
he  led  in  the  great  city  of  which  she  had 
often  dreamed,  and  so  often  longed  to  see, 
and  was  quite  happy. 

And  yet  all  the  time,  as  they  laughed 
and  talked,  there  was  one  subject  upper- 
most in  both  their  minds.  "What  will 
she  say  ?  How  will  she  take  it?"  Laurence 
was  thinking.  And  "When  will  he  tell 
me  1 "  thought  happy  Doris. 

Laurence  knew  the  subject  must  be 
broached  speedily.  He  was  inclined 
naturally  to  postpone  the  evil  day  of  facing 
a  difficulty  as  long  as  possible,  but  he  knew 
that  on  this  occasion  it  was  impossible  to 
do  so.  Every  moment  he  expected  Doris 
to  ask  him  what  the  matter  was  of  which 
he  had  spoken  in  his  letter,  which  was  so 
near  to  his  heart,  and  which  he  had  come 
to  Chesham  on  purpose  to  tell  her.  Every 
moment  it  grew  more  difficult  to  begin  it 
He  took  a  desperate  plunge  at  last. 

"  Doris,"  he  began,  hurriedly,  "  I  said  in 
my  letter  that  I  had  something  important 
to  tell  you.  Didn't  you  wonder  f  Did  you 
guess  what  it  was  ? " 

Doris  turned  her  radiant  eyes  full  upon 
him,  and  smiled,  and  blushed. 

"  Yes,  I  guessed,"  she  said,  very  softly. 

"Did  you?" 

Laurence  breathed  more  freely.  If  she 
was  prepared  for  it,  if  she  had  guessed  at 
his  news,  half  the  difficulty  had  vanished, 
he  thought 

"I — I  fancied  you  would;   you  were 
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always  so  quick  and  clever,  Doris.  I— I 
would  have  told  you  before,  but  I  was  not 
quite  sure  myself ;  and  it  makes  a  man  feel 
such  a  fool  if  he  takes  too  much  for 
granted,  and  talks  about  such  things,  you 
know,  before  he  is  quite  sure  of  his 
answer,11  Laurence  went  on,  with  a  shy, 
boyish  laugh  and  blush,  "  so  I  thought  I 
would  wait  a  little." 

Doris  looked  at  him  with  a  little 
surprise. 

"  Oh,  but  you  need  not  have  been  afraid, 
Laurie,"  she  said,  and  there  was  a  sweet, 
amused  accent  in  her  clear  voice.  "  You 
might  have  been  quite  sure  what  your 
answer  would  be." 

"I  don't  know  so  much  about  that. 
Every  one  does  not  look  at  me  through 
your  spectacles,  dear  Doris,"  Laurence 
answered;  and  he  patted  her  hand 
tenderly.  "  And  when  a  girl  is  so  beauti- 
ful, you  know,  and  all  the  fellows  are  mad 
after  her,  and  she  might  pick  and  choose 
where  she  likes,  how  could  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  she  would  choose  me  out  of  them 
alii" 

Doris  was  so  far  from  understanding 
what  he  meant,  that  she  laughed — actually 
laughed  at  this  speech.  She  wondered 
afterwards  how  she  could  have  been  so 
blinded  by  vanity  as  to  think,  as  she  did 
think,  that  he  meant  her,  that  it  was  of 
her  he  was  speaking. 

"  Oh,  Laurie,  how  absurd  1 "  she  said. 
"  Really  you  have  grown  modest  since  you 
left  Ghesham.  As  if  there  was  any  one  fit 
to  compare  with  you." 

Laurie  smiled. 

"I  think  being  in  love  does  generally 
make  a  man  modest,  and  alive  to  his  own 
shortcomings,"  he  said,  gravely.  "It  did 
me,  I  know;  and  sometimes  when  she 
used  to  flirt  with  the  other  fellows,  and 
would  scarcely  give  me  a  look  or  smile,  I 
used  to  get  quite  desperate  sometimes. 
She  says  now  that  she  only  did  it  because 
she  was  afiaid  that  I  might  find  out  that  it 


was  really  me  that  she  liked  best  all  the 
time.  You  see,  Doris,  I  could  not  speak  just 
then,  I  had  so  little  to  offer  her ;  it  is  only 
since  I  sold  my  last  two  pictures  so  well, 
and  saw,  as  I  think  I  do  see  now  " — and 
Laurence  raised  his  head  proudly,  and  his 
eyes  flashed — "the  way  to  success  open 
before  me,  that  I  dared  to  speak.  She  is 
so  pretty,  Doris ;  her  eyes  are  as  blue  and 
bright  as  that  bit  of  blue  sky  up  there,  and 
her  hair  is  the  colour  of  corn  when  it  is 
at  the  ripest,  and  her  complexion  is  just 
milk  and  roses.  All  the  fellows  rave  about 
her." 

The  little  brown  hand  that  lay  in 
Laurence's  had  grown  strangely  cold  and 
trembling;  but  Laurence  did  not  notice 
it,  or  the  startled  look  of  utter  incredulity 
and  despair  which  Doris  flang  at  him  as 
he  spoke.  He  was  thinking  far  too  much 
of  his  golden-haired  sweetheart's  pretty 
face,  to  notice  how  the  bright  colour,  which 
he  had  admired  so  much  a  moment  before, 
had  fled  from  Doris's  cheeks,  or  the  scared, 
frightened  look  which  had  come  into  her 
grey  eyes,  and  swept  across  her  face,  and 
left  it  grey  and  haggard. 

It  could  not  be — it  was  impossible— the 
girl  told  herself,  feverishly,  that  the  fair 
fabric  which  she  had  built  up  so  carefully 
for  more  than  three  years,  had  never  had 
any  foundation  at  all,  that  it  lay  in  the 
dust  broken  and  ruined  1  It  must  be  some 
dream,  some  dreadful  dream,  from  which 
she  would  presently  awake  and  find  that 
Laurence  was  hers  again ;  that  the  girl  of 
whom  he  spoke,  who  had  eyes  like  the 
bit  of  blue  sky  on  which  her  own  eyes  were 
now  resting,  and  hair  like  the  ripening 
corn,  was  only  a  part  of  the  dream  1  And 
yet,  at  every  word  that  Laurence  spoke, 
the  conviction  of  the  truth,  strive  though 
she  might  against  it,  forced  itself  upon 
her,  and  a  cold,  icy  band  seemed  to  gather 
round  her  heart,  and  chilled  her  through 
and  through,  as  she  sat  and  listened  me- 
chanically to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm.      A  GLEAM  OF  LIGHT. 

"My  dear  Vicary,"  said  Mr.  Kestell, 
taking  the  proffered  chair,  and  trying  to 
be  quite  natural ;  a  somewhat  difficult  task 
when  both  men  had  such  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  their  last  interview. 

Make-believe  is  always  painful  to  some 
natures ;  but  it  is  far  more  painful  if  the 
person  we  are  trying  to  deceive  is  conscious 
of  our  effort. 

Was  Jesse  conscious  that  Mr.  Kestell's 
perfect  ease  was  put  on  9  This  question 
the  latter  would  have  paid  several  sove- 
reigns to  have  had  answered. 

"  My  dear  Vicary,  I  am  glad  to  catch 
you  at  home.  I  was  half  afraid  that  after 
the  day's  hard  work  you  might,  like  other 
young  men,  and  very  naturally,  too,  have 
gone  to  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  and  I  should 
have  had  my  journey  here  for  nothing.  Still, 
knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  might  have  guessed 
otherwise.  How  are  you?  Have  you 
repented  of  your  repentance  9  I  was  really 
sorry  you  were  so  resolute  about  that  offer 
of  Mr.  Fenner's ;  I  quite  came  round  to 
your  way  of  thinking." 

"  I  have  not  repented  of  my  repentance," 
said  Jesse,  without  a  smile  on  his  face. 
Evidently,  he  was  in  no  mood  for  suavity. 
Mr.  Kestell  was  sorry  to  see  the  change  in 
him.  It  was  very  evident  to  his  keen 
eye.    He  altered  his  tone : 

"  Now,  Vicary,  let  us  be  honest  with  each 
other.  I  mean  that  I  want  you  to  speak  quite 
openly  with  me.    You  mistook  some  things 


I  said  hastily.  You  have,  in  consequence, 
made  a  false  step.  Pure  imaginary  conduct 
and  reasoning  seldom  brings  satisfactory 
action.  I  hear  from  Hoel  Fenner  that  the 
post  you  rejected  has  been  offered  and 
accepted  by  some  one  else.  I  am  sorry 
for  it     You  had  a  chance  and  lost  it" 

Mr.  Kestell  was  feeling  his  way,  and 
forgot  to  add  a  sentence  about  his  own 
original  strong  objection  to  Jesse's  accept- 
ing the  offer. 

"  It  is  best  as  it  is,"  said  Jesse,  simply. 
He  hated  to  have  that  matter  raked  up 
again,  for  it  reminded  him  of  the  blighting 
and  death  of  his  manly  pride. 

"  You  acted  hastily,  and  I  fear  you  will 
regret  it  I  feel  sure  you  will,  Jesse.  This 
has  greatly  distressed  me.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  I  have  felt  it,  and  I  have — 
as  I  was  in  London,  I  mean — I  have  been 
hatching  a  little  scheme  which  will  be,  as 
newspaper  advertisements  say,  greatly  to 
your  advantage." 

Jesse  was  so  easily  swayed  by  kindness 
that  all  at  once  he  tried  to  get  over  the 
tone  of  sulky  reticence  he  had  adopted. 

11  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  sir ;  but,  after 
all,  one  thing  may  be  as  good  as  another. 
I  have  become  so  accustomed  to  my  work 
at  the  office  that  it  is  ho  trouble  to  me,  and 
I  can  improve  myself  at  home  by  study. 
I  have  not  done  much  since  I  came  back  to 
town;  but  I  shall  begin  again  soon.  I 
hope  Symee  is  well." 

"Yes,  Symee  is  well;  quite  the  comfort 
of  our  lives.1'  Mr.  Kestell  looked  round 
the  poor,  shabby  room.  "And  really  I 
think  her  decision  was  wise ;  yes,  wise  for 
both  your  sakes." 

This  subject  lay  too  near  Jesse's  heart  to 
evoke  any  light  response. 

"She  thought  so,  and  there  the  matter 
ended." 
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"There  you  are  again,  Vicary,  taking 
things  too  much  to  heart.  Yon  want 
change  of  scene  and  occupation;  and  now 
let  me  unfold  my  little  plan.  Would  you  like 
to  emigrate,  Vicary  1  A  chance,  such  as  I 
am  not  likely  to  meet  with  again,  has 
occurred.  A  very  desirable  homestead  has 
come  into  my  possession.  I  mean,  that  if 
I  can  find  a  man  who  will  take  it  from  me, 
working  it  and  paying  me  a  small  rent,  I 
shall  give  it  up  to  him.  In  three  years 
the  farm  and  land  will  become  the  tenant's 
property.  Suppose  you  found  things 
pretty  comfortable  at  this  '  Regina  Farm/ 
you  might  send  for  Symee.  How  does 
this  strike  you?  You  are  fond  of  the 
country  and  of  country  life,  and  you  are 
strong  and  energetic — just  the  sort  of  man 
to  get  on  famously  in  Canada.  This 
North  West  territory  is  becoming  quite 
popular,  I  believe.  As  to  your  journey,  I 
could  get  you  a  free  passage,  haying  some 
friends  among  the  ship-owners." 

Mr.  Kestell  paused  and  looked  at  Jesse 
attentively;  but  the  small  lamp  did  not 
give  a  very  good  light,  and  he  could  not 
be  sure  of  the  effect  of  his  speech. 

Had  Mr.  Kestell  come  yesterday  most 
likely  Jesse  would  have  joyfully  closed 
with  the  offer ;  it  would  have  been  to  him 
a  way  of  throwing  over  all  his  past  life, 
and  beginning  again  with  a  firm  determi- 
nation to  bury  all  the  romance  and  all  the 
noble  thoughts  of  his  youth  and  boyhood, 
and  to  go  where  one  name  was  as  good  as 
another,  never  mind  what  past  history  he 
brought  with  him. 

But  only  now  had  this  new  idea  come 
to  him.  All  his  life  he  had  associ- 
ated the  spiritual  and  the  material ;  but 
just  as  this  old  truth,  that  these  had 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  had 
vaguely  come  to  him,  the  temptation  was 
held  out  to  him  in  a  new  form.  He 
might  go  away  and  begin  again  a  new 
material  life,  and  join  to  it  a  new  spiritual 
existence.  He  could,  in  fact,  do  what 
people  call  begin  again.  But  why  should 
he?  Was  it  not  another  form  of  cowar- 
dice ?  Why  should  he  leave  his  friends  in 
Golden  Sparrow  Street t  Why,  because 
he  could  no  longer  view  their  relative 
position  in  the  same  light,  should  he 
throw  up  all  his  high  schemes  for  good 
and  go  to  a  new  world,  where  the  chief 
attraction  would  be  himself  and  his  own 
welfare,  and  where,  in  the  solitude  of  a 
Canadian  farm,  he  could  brood  over 
wrongs  which  he  could  not  help  f 

All  this  flashed  through  his  brain,  not  in 


definite  words,  but  like  a  new  creed,  a 
revelation  of  a  higher  power.  It  was  not 
the  death  of  his  gloomy  thoughts ;  but  it 
was,  perhaps,  the  germ  of  the  higher 
element  in  man's  being. 

"  I  cannot  fly  from  myself/'  he  thought; 
"  even  there,  these  thoughts  would  follow 
me ;  and,  besides,  I  should  have  been  a 
coward — I  should  have  acted  as  if  all  my 
past  life  and  my  past  ideas  of  doing  some 
good  to  my  fellow-creatures  were  a  sham. 
They  may  be ;  but  I  must  be  sure  of  this 
first.  It  is  too  early  to  give  up  the 
struggle;  too  soon  to  acknowledge  I  am 
conquered  by  the  knowledge  that  I  am 
myself  an  outcast  from  the  society  of 
honest  men,  who  care  about  a  good  and  an 
honest  name.  Why  should  not  a  man 
make  his  own  name,  even  if  the  struggle 
is  hard  ?  No,  I  do  not  care  now  for  fame  ; 
ambition  seems  a  worthless  thing,  and 
Symee  will  n6t  share  my  poverty  or  my 
wealth." 

Strong  and  clear  came  the  conviction 
now  that  his  post  was  here  in  these  con- 
fined lodgings,  and  in  Golden  Sparrow 
Street. 

There  had  been  a  pause  after  Mr.  Kestell 
had  made  his  proposal,  a  pause  which  the 
old  man  had  respected,  watching  keenly 
the  face  before  him.  He  could  not  guess 
the  working  of  Jesse's  mind,  but  he  saw  a 
half  smile  gradually  form  itself  on  the  lips 
that  had  before  been  so  sternly  pressed 
together. 

"He  will  accept,'1  thought  Mr.  Kestell, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  All  will  still  be 
well." 

The  result,  however,  was  far  different 
from  his  expectation. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Kestell,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  If  you  had  come  yesterday  I 
would  have  said  yes ;  to-day,  from  reasons 
which  I  will  not  trouble  you  with,  I  say 
no.  But  I  am  none  the  less  grateful ;  the 
very  knowledge  of  your  kindness  will  help 
me— does  help  me,  to  say  no.  It  gives 
me  courage  to  stick  to  the  old  country, 
and  to  bear  my  misfortune  like  a  man." 

Mr.  Kestell  listened  to  these  words  in 
sheer  amazement ;  half  of  it  he  could  not 
understand.  What  he  did  take  in  was, 
that  if  he  had  come  yesterday,  Jesse  would 
have  said  yes.  Was  even  chance  against 
him  ?  Was  he  now,  after  all  these  years 
of  care  for  this  youth,  was  he  to  have  him 
turn  against  him  f  What  was  he  saying 
or  thinking  9  What  did  Jesse  mean  f  It 
was  pure  nonsense;  he  must  accept  this 
offer. 
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"  Ton  would  have  accepted  it  yesterday, 
bat  not  to-day.  What  do  you  mean, 
Vioary  f    Think  of  your  sister." 

Mr.  Kestell  saw  what  a  mistake  he  had 
made  in  not  bringing  with  him  a  letter 
from  Symee,  promising  to  join  her  brother 
in  three  years. 

This  appeal,however,  had  not  the  desired 
effect.  A  sudden  flush  overspread  Vioary's 
face.  He  had  by  no  means  yet  learnt 
patience  and  humility. 

"  My  sister  has  refused,  sir,  through  your 
influence,  to  come  and  join  me  here,  it  is 
not  likely  I  shall  ask  her  to  come  and 
rough  it  on  a  lonely  Canadian  farm. 
Symee  has  chosen;  I  shall  not  ask  her 
again." 

Mr.  Kestell  was  circumvented  by  his 
own  precautions,  and  that  by  a  young 
fellow  whose  proceedings  had  been  perfectly 
straightforward. 

11  Ton  refuse  this  offer  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  entirely.  I  shall  never  think 
better  of  it." 

"  We  shall  see,"  thought  Mr.  Kestell  to 
himself.    Aloud  he  added : 

"Well,  it's  no  use  saying  anything  more. 
I  only  hope  Card  and  Lilley  will  be  always 
able  to  give  you  work.  There  is  /a  general 
falling-off  of  business  just  now." 

Jesse  did  not  attach  any  importance  to 
this  last  remark — indeed,  he  hardly  noticed 
it ;  he  was  thinking  that,  come  what  might, 
he  would  try  and  find  a  new  path  in  the 
old  ways. 

"  Thank  you  for  coining  here  with  your 
offer,"  repeated  Jesse,  wishing  Mr.  Kestell 
would  go  away,  and  yet  taking  himself  to 
task  for  his  ingratitude. 

Mr.  Kestell  waved  his  hand  slightly,  as 
if  to  refuse  all  thanks ;  he  never  had  been 
one  who  expected  expressions  of  gratitude 
—indeed,  in  an  indirect  manner  he  had 
rejected  them.  He  now  took  up  his  hat, 
cast  his  eyes  around  the  room,  and  rose  to 

"Good-bye,  Yicary.  I  hope  you  will 
never  have  to  repent  of  your  somewhat 
hasty  resolutions;  remember,  I  shall  not 
repeat  this  offer." 

"Of  course  not;  I  do  not  expect  it,  sir." 

"Very  well.  Good  evening,  good 
evening." 

Jesse  was  standing  up,  too.  From  his 
greater  height  he  could  look  down  upon 
the  slightly  shorter  man,  whom  all  his  life 
he  had  considered  as  the  arbitrator  of  his 
fate.  All  that  feeling  seemed  now  to 
vanish  for  ever ;  he  was  free,  he  had  not 
accepted  this  last  favour;  but  had  volun- 


tarily chosen  a  less  easy  path.  He  was 
free,  he  could  say  anything  now,  and  quite 
suddenly  a  great  rush  of  ioy  filled  his 
brain,  and  out  of  this  chaos  of  joy  and  pain, 
though  the  joy  of  freedom  predominated, 
he  was  impelled  to  ask  a  question.  It  was 
not  premeditated,  it  was  entirely  sponta- 
neous, and,  without  preface,  he  looked 
boldly  into  Mr.  KestelTs  face,  with  the 
gaze  of  earnest  enquiry,  in  which  pride  was 
no  longer  visible,  and  said : 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Kestell,  one  moment 
There  is  a  question  I  must  put  to  you. 
You  know  all  my  history,  you  know  the 
secret  of  my  unhappy  birth.  Tell  me 
honestly,  who  was  my  father!" 

A  livid  hue  seemed  to  spread  over  Mr. 
KestelTs  face ;  the  living  light  which  most 
eyes  reflect,  and  which  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  symbol  of  the  soul,  died  down. 
He  did  not  lower  his  eyes ;  on  the  contrary, 
as  if  by  force  of  will,  he  remained  gazing  at 
Jesse,  with  one  hand  still  on  the  handle 
of  the  door  and  the  other  holding  his  hat. 

"Why  does  he  not  answer!"  thought 
Jesse,  hotly,  the  lower  motive  of  passionate 
impatience  at  his  lot  gaining  the  mastery. 
"Why  does  he  look  like  this?  Good 
Heavens  1  what  is  the  mystery?  It  can 
be  of  little  importance  to  this  rich  man." 
Then  a  terrible  suspicion  swept  over  him ; 
only  long  habits  of  respect  prevented  him 
from  seizing  the  old  man  by  the  arm  and 
compelling  him  to  answer ;  as  it  was,  he 
repeated  fiercely : 

"Mr.  Kestell,  if  you  know,  I,  too,  have 
a  right  to  know." 

"  I — I  cannot  tell  you,  Vioary,"  was  the 
answer;  and  before  Jesse  could  do  more 
than  make  one  step  forward,  Mr.  Kestell 
was  gone. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.     THICK  DARKNESS. 

With  his  head  sunk  on  the  table,  Jesse 
remained  for  a  long  time  trying  to  calm 
himself.  It  seemed  as  if,  in  that  moment 
of  question  and  answer  between  the  two 
men,  the  devil  had  taken  possession  of 
him.  All  the  noble  thoughts  which  had 
filled  his  mind,  and  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  rejection  of  Mr.  KestelTs  offer, 
were  suddenly  swept  away,  only  a  raging 
feeling  of  anger  against  the  so-called  bene- 
factor was  left  behind.  But  Jesse  did 
nothing;  he  did  not  even  try  to  follow 
him  except  in  imagination;  and  in  this 
imaginary  picture  he  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and  bade  him,  as  he  valued  his  life, 
standi  and  deliver  his  secret. 
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"It  is  a  bad  one,  or  he  would  not  have 
looked  like  thai  He  is  implicated  in  it 
What  a  fool,  what  an  idiot  I  have  been 
not  to  see  this  before  1  Why  has  he  spent 
his  money  on  me  since  my  childhood) 
Philanthropy!  curse  the  word,  it  does 
not  exist  The  man  who  can  look  as  he 
did  this  moment  can  have  none,  none, 
none.  Yet  it  is  this  man  under  whose 
roof  Symee  has  lived  her  useless  life,  under 

his  roof Good  Heavens  1   Ah — I  can 

see  it  now,  the  thread  of  the  whole  plot 
This  benevolence,  this  anxiety  for  my 
welfare,  it  has  been  all  a  plot  to  hide 
his  own  sins.  Hypocrite,  thousand  times 
hypocrite,  he  wishes  me  now  to  go  to 
Canada,  away  from  the  old  country,  away 
from  him.  This  offer — why,  it  was  all  a 
plant,  most  likely.  He  has  bought  this 
farm,  and  wishes  really  to  give  it  to  me  as 
my  inheritance — to  give  it  to  me,  to  me. 
No,  by  Heaven,  never !  not  a  penny  of  his 
money  shall  I  ever  touch  again.  Yes,  I  see 
it  all  as  clear  as  the  sunshine.  This  very 
work  I  am  doing,  is  it  honestly  got  f  Well, 
that  must  be  honest,  in  spite  of  him.  I 
give  the  worth  and  more  than  the  worth  of 
my  money." 

He  experienced  a  moment  of  relief  at  this 
one  thought  of  something  clear  and  honest 
The  misery  he  had  endured  in  the  past 
seemed  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
this.  He  had  looked  into  the  abyss  before. 
Now  he  clearly  saw  it    He  was  in  it 

Again  he  went  slowly  back  over  the 
past  It  was  as  the  searching  of  a  beast 
of  prey  over  past  hunting-grounds  trying  to 
discover  where  the  pitfalls  had  been  placed 
for  him  by  man,  his  enemy. 

"He  kept  me  within  reach,  and  yet 

away  from  him;    and  Symee Ah, 

this  is  the  hardest  to  bear.  Symee,  my 
sister,  my  sister  I11 

He  could  not  bear  the  thought.  He 
started  up  to  his  full  height,  and  any  one 
present  would  have  been  frightened  to  see 
the  change  in  Jesse  Vicary's  face.  He 
looked  years  older,  a  man  now  possessed 
of  terrible  power  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
good.  He  went  to  the  window  and  threw 
it  open,  not  noticing  the  chill,  foggy 
evening  air  that  swept  in.  He  felt  as  if 
he  were  in  a  stifling  place,  and  as  if  he 
would  be  suffocated  with  the  burden  of  his 
wrath. 

"  And  how  near  I  was  to  accepting  that 
offer,"  he  thought  again  and  again.  "  Then 
he  would  have  got  rid  of  me  and  Symee 
for  ever.  That  benevolent  face  might  have 
gone    on  and   cheated  others  as  it  has 


cheated  me ;  but,  at  least,  now  I  am  free, 
free  to  carry  out  his  punishment  I  will 
register  a  vow — I  do — that  I  will  bring 
him  to  justice ;  not  legal  justice,  there  is 
none  in  this  land.  A  rich  man  can  boast 
of  being  unjust.  Ah  !  he  has  kept  himself 
well  within  the  false  legal  palings ;  he  has 

provided  for  us  amply — nobly "    Here 

Jesse  laughed  aloud  ;  but  let  no  one  wish  to 
hear  a  man  laugh  at  his  enemy.  There  is 
something  that  speaks  too  plainly  in  it  of  a 
hideous  spirit  of  eviL  "  No,  I  will  bring  him 
a  punishment  he  will  quail  before  far  more 
than  anything  the  law  could  do  to  him. 
Eestell  of  Greystone — that  sounds  well 
enough.  I  have  often  said  it  approvingly; 
but  it  may  yet  be  humbled  and  brought  to 
shame.  For  what)  For  doing  what  hun- 
dreds have  done  before  him.  No,  that 
will  bring  no  shame.  The  world  will 
praise  him  for  making  me  what  I  am — able 
to  stand  alone ;  able  to  be  free  of  him  and 
of  every  one  else.  There  must  be  other 
punishments  reserved  by  Heaven  for  such 
deeds.  Mr.  Kestell's  generosity  was  bitter 
before ;  but  now  it  is  unbearable." 

The  room  was  too  small  for  him.  Seizing 
his  hat,  Jesse  rushed  away  from  his  lodg- 
ings. Anywhere,  out  into  the  street ;  he 
wanted  to  get  away  from  himself,  from  the 
Jesse  who  had  honoured  this  Eestell  of 
Greystone,  and  had  all  his  life  striven  to 
please  him.  He  wanted  to  undo  the  past, 
and  knew  not  how  to  set  about  it 

How  long  Jesse  wandered  about  through 
squalid  streets  he  never  knew  or  re- 
membered ;  but  that  he  did  come  in  at  all 
that  night  was  due  to  'Liza.  Jesse  had  so 
long  been  used  to  think  of  others  that  he 
involuntarily  did  so  now.  Poor  sleepy 
'Liza  would  have  to  sit  up  till  he  came  in, 
for  she  was  a  very  devoted  maiden,  and 
would  never  go  to  bed  till  Mr.  Yicary  had 
had  his  supper. 

Little  actions  often  bring  about  great 
results;  and  so  it  happened  that  Jesse 
Yicary  went  to  bed  that  night  because  'Liza 
sat  up  for  him. 

"Lor,  Mr.  Vicary,  you  be  late.  I  most 
a  thought  you  had  been  run'd  over,"  she 
said ;  "  but  there's  the  supper  ready,  and 
I've  kept  the  kettle  on  the  boil,  and  missus 
she  said  you'd  never  done  such  a  thing  in 
your  life  before  as  stay  out  so  late." 

Jesse  smiled  now,  and,  though  it  was 
rather  cheerless,  this  smile  had  all  the 
sweetness  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this 
man's  nature  in  it 

"No,  no,  'Liza,  I'm  not  'run'd  over;' 
not  in  your  sense  of  the  word,  anyhow.  Go 
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off  to  bed  at  once.  I  am  sorry  I  have  kept 
yon  up  so  late." 

"  You're  never  a  goin'  to  sit  up  later, 
Mr.  Vicary,  are  you  1  Them  nasty  books 
are  no  use  at  this  time  of  night." 

"No,  you're  right.  Well,  there,  'Liza, 
I'm  going  to  bed,"  said  Jesse,  to  get  rid  of 
Tiiza ;  and  after  that  he  had  to  keep  his 
word. 

He  woke  up  in  no  better  frame  of  mind, 
and  once  more  the  same  fierce  reasoning 
went  on  surging  and  revolving  in  his  brain. 
He  was  now  only  anxious  to  get  calm 
enough  to  think  out  a  connected  plan  of 
action;  but  in  the  meantime  he  must  go 
to  his  work  as  usual,  and  life  must  jog  on 
in  its  customary  dull  routine,  just  as  if  he 
had  not  discovered  the  secret  of  his  life, 
and  as  if  everything  in  the  world  depended 
on  the  business  transactions  of  the  firm  of 
Card  and  Lilley. 

When  he  returned  home  he  half  thought 
he  would  go  and  begin  the  scheme  he  was 
slowly  trying  to  evolve,  by  visiting  Obed 
Diggings  an(l  having  a  talk  with  him. 
The  thought  even  crossed  Jesse's  mind 
whether,  if  he  took  the  inventor  into  a 
public-house  and  treated  him  freely,  his 
memory  would  not  be  made  clearer  about 
the  paat ;  but  he  at  once  rejected  the  idea 
as  unworthy  of  himself,  or  of  any  man  who 
respected  his  fellow-creatures. 

However,  as  he  thought  he  could  speak 
more  freely  if  Obed  came  to  him,  he  wrote 
a  note,  telling  Diggings  to  call  that  evening 
if  he  could,  and  if  not,  the  next  night 
That  poor  girl  of  his  should  hear  nothing 
of  the  sins  of  sinful  humanity. 

Then  he  sat  down  calmly  to  make  a 
clear,  defined,  well-considered  plan  for 
bringing  Mr.  Kestell  to  justice — the  justice 
of  public  opinion;  the  justice  which  would 
not  allow  an  evil  deed  to  be  called 
benevolence,  or  cowardly  silence  philan- 
thropy. 

He  would  be  quite  calm,  quite  dis- 
passionate, till  all  was  ready  for  exposure. 
He,  Jesse,  had  felt  all  the  burden  of  private 
shame— shame  of  his  own  being.  Let  the 
author  of  it  now  feel  it  in  some  measure 
also,  if  he  could,  and  let  him  experience 
what  would  touch  him  keenly  —  public 
disgrace. 

He  sat  down,  and  fancied  he  was  going 
to  see  the  clear  plan  of  his  campaign  evolve 
itself ;  but  instead  of  this  he  still  sat  on 
almost  stupidly ;  the  high  pressure  of  feel- 
ing of  the  day  before  had  exhausted  him ; 
he  knew  not  where  to  begin,  or  what  to 


do  9  Where  was  his  proof  1  How  could 
he,  Jesse  Vicary,  bring  Mr.  Kestell  of 
Greystone  to  justice  1 

He  went  over  the  short  scene  of  the  day 
before,  gazing  as  he  did  so  at  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Kestell  had  stood.  Proof  1 
what  more  was  needed  than  that  face,  that 
ghastly  hue,  and  that  expression  of  guilt  % 
Certainly  nothing  more  was  needed  for 
him,  Vicary ;  but  for  the  world  %  Those 
words,  "I  cannot  tell,"  were  no  proof, 
none  whatever;  it  was  Jesse's  duty 
patiently  to  labour  till  he  had  found  one. 

Jesse  Vicary  had  neither  the  money  nor 
the  opportunity  for  this  difficult  and  deli- 
cate bringing  together  of  facts;  he  saw 
this  well  enough,  but  it  made  no  difference 
to  him. 

"  It  may  take  me  months,  years,  but  I 
shall  do  it,"  he  said.  "  I  must  be  prudent 
and  cautious ;  I  must  be  my  own  counsellor 
and  my  own  lawyer,  if  every  man's  hand 
is  against  me.  Let  me  trust  to  myself 
alone." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Jesse  said,  "  Gome  in,"  with- 
out troubling  himself  to  get  up.  'Liza's 
advent  was  of  little  importance  to  him. 
Or  perhaps  it  was  only  Diggings.  But  he 
was  startled  by  the  voice  which  had  once 
attracted  him  so  much,  the  voice  of  Hoel 
Fenner. 

"  Vicary !  What,  in  a  brown,  a  deep- 
brown  study  % " 

Jesse  started  up,  and  held  out  his  hand; 
but  Hoel  at  once  noticed  the  change  in  his 
face. 

•?  Mr.  Fenner,  I  did  not  expect  you  !  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  you  for  a  long 
time." 

Hoel  felt  the  implied  reproach ;  for,  once 
more  in  Jesse's  presence,  he  experienced  the 
same  curious  attraction  which  had  first  drawn 
him  to  this  strange  anomaly ;  this  combi- 
nation of  power  without  wealth  or  prestige, 
and  of  strength  without  any  much-adver- 
tised show  of  it.  But  this  Jesse  Vicary 
was  changed  from  the  Vicary  he  had  first 
befriended.  He  seemed  at  once  to  see  this, 
and  Jesse  took  no  trouble  to  hide  it  or  to 
put  on  his  old  calm,  hopeful  manner. 

"No;  you  disappeared  like  a  meteor 
after  your  refusal,  and  I  have  been  laid  up 
ever  since  at  Bushbrook.  Now,  however, 
I  am  coming  back  to  work.  May  I  sic 
down  % "  for  Jesse  had  not  even  offered  a 
chair  to  his  visitor.  "  What's  the  matter, 
my  dear  fellow)  Do  you  know  I  have 
not  quite  forgiven  you  for  throwing  us  over 
as  you  did,  after  having  made  me  believe 
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that  you  were  thirsting  for  literary  work  t 
Of  course  Mr.  Eestell  did  give  in,  as  I 
predicted,  and  then — well,  then " 

11  Yes,  I  refused/  said  Yioary.  "Mr. 
Eestell  did  not  really  wish  me  to  accept ; 
bat  I  did  it  oat  of  my  own  free  will, 
entirely." 

^  Yes,  I  thought  as  much.  Yon  are  not 
easily  led  by  others.  I  suppose  I  most  not 
ask  what  were  your  reasons  at  the  last 
moment  I  was  rather  put  to  it  to  explain 
it  to  the  chief;  but  of  course  a  post  like 
that  does  not  go  begging.  I  fear  I  shall 
not  get  the  chance  again  of  offering  it  to 
any  one,  and  yet  the  fellow  we  have  is  not 
half  so  well  fitted  for  the  place  as  you 
would  have  been.  He  is  sharp  and  clever, 
certainly ;  but  he  misses  your — what  shall 
I  call  it  I— your  more  original  view  of  men 
and  things." 

This  praise — for  it  was  no  flattery — 
would,  a  few  weeks  ago,  have  made  Jesse 
Yicary  a  proud  and  a  happy  man;  but 
now  he  was  quite  impervious  to  praise  or 
Mama 

Hoel  was  so  much  surprised  at  this 
strange  conduct  that  it  recalled  to  him 
the  curious  exodus  of  Yicary  from  Bush- 
brook  and  the  unexplained  reason  of  the 
rejection  of  his  offer.  Was  it  possible  that 
Mr.  Eestell  knew,  and  had  something  to 
do  with  it  1 

Jesse  himself  was  touched  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Fenner  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  his  trial.  He  almost  wished  he  could 
confide  in  him,  and  yet  how  was  it  pos- 
sible f  Was  not  Mr.  Fenner — Symee  had 
told  him — the  accepted  lover  of  Miss  Elva? 
How  could  he,  without  proof,  bring  the 
charge  against  this  man's  future  father-in- 
law  ?  The  irony  of  fate  made  him  smile 
contemptuously.  Should  he  or  should  he 
not  say  anything  to  Mr.  Fenner  1  It  was 
a  difficult  question  to  decide,  and  yet  this 
man,  clever,  polished,  and  prosperous,  was 
the  only  being  who  had  held  out  some- 
thing better  than  the  hand  of  pity  to 
Jesse,  even  if  it  had  not  quite  been  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship. 

The  pause  that  followed  Hoel's  last 
words  —  and  during  which  Jesse  had 
wearily  turned  the  question  over  —  was 
broken  by  Hoel  saying : 

"Something  has  gone  wrong.  I  won't 
worry  you  to-night;  I  only  came  to  hunt 
you  up  in  case  yod  still  wanted  occasional 
work.  Also  I— I  thought  I  should  like 
you  to  know,  Yicary — I  dare  say  you  do 
know  already — that  I  am  going  to  marry 
Miss  Eestell  in  January.    It  seems  curious 


that,  when  I  first  knew  you,  I  never  guessed 
at  the  connection  you  had  with  Buahbrook, 
nor  how  interested  I  myself  should  be  in  it 
soon." 

"  I  do  wish  you  joy,  sir.  My  sister  told 
me  the  news."  Then,  fiercely,  Jesse 
added:  "Mr.  Eestell  was  here  last 
evening." 

"Was  het  He  telegraphed  that  im- 
portant business  had  obliged  1dm  to  come 
to  town.  I  left  this  morning,  so  I  did  not 
see  him  again." 

"  Important  business  1  Perhaps  his  offer 
to  me  was  what  he  meant." 

There  was  no  disguising  the  bitterness 
of  the  tone ;  and  Hoel  knew  at  once  that 
Yicary's  strange  state  of  mind  was  some- 
how connected  with  Mr.  KesteU. 

" His  offer  to  you I" 

11  Yes,  be  wants  to  get  me  out  of  the 
country.  He  offers  me  a  farm  in  Canada, 
but  I  have  refused.  Thank  goodness,  I 
am  free  of  him  and  his  offers  for  ever." 

Hoel  had  always  before  now  heard  Jesse 
speak  in  tones  of  deepest  gratitude  of  his 
patron,  so  he  was  utterly  surprised  at  this 
new  developement. 

"But  might  not  his  offer  be  made  in 
pure  kindness,  because  of  your  refusal  of 
our  opening  9  Don't  you  think  you  have 
taken  the  thing  as  it  was  not  meant  to  be 
taken  1  Gome,  Yicary,  I  think  you  are  a 
little  unreasonable." 

Hoel  spoke  half-seriously,  half-lightly, 
feeling  at  a  loss  to  unravel  Jesse's  altered 
demeanour.  Jesse  did  not  answer  for  a 
few  moments.  He  was  trying  to  curb  his 
emotion,  trying  to  school  himself  to  be 
calm,  and  not  to  disclose  his  secret  to  any 
one  till  the  full  truth  should  be  discovered ; 
but  Hoel  had  attracted  Jesse  by  that  easy 
sympathy  which  no  one  else  but  he  had 
given  to  the.  unknown  clerk ;  and,  in  spite 
of  his  resolution,  Jesse  craved  for  sympathy 
as  every  noble  soul  does  crave ;  for  it  i> 
the  man  who  has  no  sympathy  to  offer  who 
most  often  rejects  it  when  it  is  offered  to 
him. 

In  spite  of  himself,  as  it  seemed,  Jesse 
once  again  appealed  to  Hoel. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  are  good  enough 
to  take  any  interest  in  my  affairs,  Mr. 
Fenner;  but  as  you  do,  I  may  as  well 
partly  explain  why  I  am  angry  with  Mr. 
Eestell,  the  man  whom  you  have  heard  me 
speak  of  with  so  much  gratitude.  I  am 
afraid  of  saying  what  I  should  not,  con- 
sidering that  you  will  soon  be  one  of  the 
family." 

"  Why,  it  is  just  for  that  reason,  View* 
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that  you  can  speak  oat  Mr.  Kestell  does 
not  guess,  I  am  sure,  that  he  has  nibbed 
yon  up  the  wrong  way,  so  to  speak,  and  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  set  matters  straight  be- 
tween yon.  Indeed,  honestly,  Yicary,  I 
have  never  heard  him  speak  bat  most 
kindly  of  yon,  and  I  know  be  has  the 
highest  opinion  of  yon.  There  must  be 
some  little  misunderstanding,  which  can 
easily  be  set  right  One  sometimes  gets 
to  brooding  about  imaginary  wrongs.  I 
can  speak  from  personal  experience.  My 
own  ancle  once  upset  my — what  shall  I  call 
it!— my  pride,  and  that  little  rift  is  not 
yet  mended.  Indeed,  now  it  has  become 
such  a  permanent  barrier  that  it  has  ceased 
to  annoy  me  at  all.  But  I  am  not  sure 
whether,  if,  long  ago,  some  third  person 
had  intervened,  matters  might  not  have 
been  different  and  happier  for  both  of 
ua» 

Jesse  settled,  then  and  there,  to  speak 
the  truth  to  Hoel,  but  not  the  whole 
truth  now — that  was  impossible. 

"You  may  be  right,  Mr.  Fenner,  but  I 
— well,  the  question  may  make  you  smile, 
but  it  is  of  great  importance  to  me.  I 
want  to  find  out  the  truth  about  my  origin. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  pleasant  to 
find  oat,  but  Mr.  Kestell  knows  it,  and  he 
refuses  to  tell  me.  Let  it  be  bad — he 
acknowledged  as  much — but,  anyhow,  I 
am  a  man,  and  I  most  find  it  out.  I  have 
a  right  to  know." 

To  himself  Hoel  said:  "Poor  fellow! 
It's  a  pity  he  has  feelings  on  that  score. 
I  dare  say  it  is  bad,  and  Mr.  Kestell 
wishes  to  spare  him.  I  understand  it 
perfectly." 

"What  purpose  would  be  served  by  a 
statement  of  plain  and  perhaps  unpalatable 
facts  t "  he  said,  aloud. 

"Possibly  none;  bat  I  wish  to  know 
the  worst.  What  I  am  sure  of,  is  this. 
My  mother  and  grandmother  lodged  for  a 
short  time  in  a  cottage,  near  the  brow  of 
Boshbrook  Beacon.  I  got  this  from  an 
old  Mrs.  Joyce,  who  was  their  neighbour 
at  the  time  and  knew  them.  My  mother 
was  young  and  pretty ;  Mrs.  Joyce  called 
her  Mrs.  Yioary,  and  yet  believes  her  to 
have  been  own  daughter  to  the  old  woman 
of  the  same  name.  You  understand,  Mr. 
Fenner.  If  Mr.  Kestell  knows  it,  have  I 
not  the  right  to  ask  for  the  name  of  my 
father  t  My  mother  died  soon  after  the 
birth  of  her  twins,  the  old  woman  shortly 
after.  With  them,  it  might  seem,  died 
the  secret.  They  talked,  certainly,  of  a 
husband  abroad,  and  of  his  death;  any- 


how, he  never  appeared;  he  never  came 
forward,  and,  alas,  in  these  cases  it  is  not 
often  that  the  truth  is  told.  Did  he  die, 
or  was  he  abroad)  It  may  be  a  foolish 
wish ;  but,  anyhow,  forgive  me  if  I  speak 
strongly,  I  am  determined  to  find  out  the 
name  of  my  father,  even  if  he  refuses  to 
let  me  legally  call  myself  bis  son." 

Jesse  spoke  in  a  low,  suppressed  voice, 
he  hardly  dared  trust  himself  to  stop  till 
all  was  said.  To  Hoel,  this  speech  did 
seem  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole- 
hill; still  he  was  ready  to  offer  his  help. 

"  Very  weD,  Vicary,  I  am  ready  to  help 
you ;  I  see  it  is  useless  to  say  '  let  it  alone.' 
Besides,  there  can  be  no  very  great  diffi- 
culty. Without  Mr.  Kestell's  help  I  can 
find  out  all  there  is  to  know.  I  feel  sure 
his  silence  is  merely  a  wish  to  spare  you 
some  sad,  but  common,  story  of  desertion. 
Look  upon  me  as  a  friend,  and  give  me  a 
week  to  find  it  out  in.  Do  nothing  your- 
self during  that  time,  and  I  will  bring  you 
the  answer.11 

Jesse  paused  and  considered,  then  he 
said,  gratefully : 

"Thank  you.  For  a  week  I  will  do 
nothing." 


ROUND   BY   DEXJBY  LANE. 

At  that  cheerful,  familiar  corner,  where 
Wellington  Street  divides  the  Strand,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  very  whirlpool  of 
traffic  where  currents  from  every  direction 
swirl  and  mingle  in  the  troubled  tideway. 
Birds  of  passage  flit  across,  flying  from 
north  to  south,  or  vice  versfi*  cabs  and 
smart  railway  -  omnibuses,  piled  with 
luggftg*»  follow  in  their  wake;  and  be- 
tween east  and  west  rolls  to  and  fro  the 
endless  procession  of  London  on  wheels, 
while  London  on  foot  marches  up  and 
down  in  columns  that  never  cease.  But 
the  region  has  its  own  particular  business 
to  attend  to.  It  is  journalistic,  it  is 
theatrical,  it  is  fruity;  and  wigs,  stage- 
swords,  costumes,  and  spangles,  rub  against 
oranges  and  potatoes.  Pantomimes  and 
pine-apples  are  found  in  close  proximity, 
nor  are  publishers  unknown,  nor  the 
irritable  race  of  authors.  In  fact,  the 
neighbourhood  knows  this  kind  of  life  so 
weU,  with  an  experience  dating  at  least  a 
couple  of  centuries  back,  that  it  is  scarcely 
astonished  at  anything  that  may  happen. 
It  has  seen  {gallant  captains  or  bellicose 
squires  lying  in  wait  with  thick  sticks  for 
satiric  editors.    It  saw  them  in  the  days  of 
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good  Qaeen  Anne ;  it  has  seen  them  in  the 
days  of  better  Qaeen  Victoria.  "Whatever 
the  combatants,  its  fruit-porters  and  idlers 
have  cheered  on  the  fray,  and  rushed 
solidly  to  Bow  Street  when  the  law  has 
been  invoked.  And  that  very  name  of 
Bow  Street,  what  memories  does  it  not 
conjure  np  of  highwaymen,  runners, 
magistrates,  what  scandals  of  the  town, 
what  tragedies  of  the  streets,  what  un- 
rehearsed scenes  of  the  drama  1  Bow 
Street  and  Govent  Garden,  between  the 
two,  what  stories  could  they  tell  of 
roysterers,  rakes,  and  gamblers,  of  fair 
masks  and  delightful  incognitas,  of  witless 
wits  and  scandalous  nobles  1  Or  we  may 
hear  the  shouts  of  chairmen  and  lackeys, 
the  clashing  of  swords,  the  rattle  of  dice, 
the  roaring  songs,  the  tumultuous  applause 
— sounds  that  mingle  ghost-like  with  the 
actual  clatter  and  cries  of  the  buyers  and 
sellers  in  the  great  market  during  any  of 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

The  Cecils  rule  the  roast  on  this  side  of 
the  Strand  as  well  as  the  other.  There  was 
Wimbledon  House,  which  was  burnt  down 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  left  no 
memory  of  itself  in  street  or  court,  although 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  is  said  to  occupy  its 
site  with  Exeter  House,  reconstructed  by 
the  sagacious  Lord  Burleigh.  The  latter 
was  called  Cecil  House  till  the  family 
acquired  the  honours  of  the  Earldom  and 
Marquisate  of  Exeter,  which  honours  are 
thus  responsible  for  Exeter  Street  and 
Exeter  Hall,  while  the  shrewd  founder  of 
the  family  is  commemorated  in  Burleigh 
Street  But  before  Exeter  Hall  we  had 
Exeter  Change,  a  heavy  pile  of  buildings ; 
encroaching  upon  the  roadway  of  the 
Strand,  and  narrowing  the  passage  for 
vehicles ;  which  was  removed  early  in  the 
present  century.  Here  were  arcades  and 
rows  of  shops,  and  a  kind  of  mart  for 
cutlery  and  hardware  generally,  while  in 
the  upper  floors  was  exhibited  "  Cross's 
Menagerie,"  a  small  collection  of  wild 
animals,  which  had  acquired  an  ancient 
lion  or  two  from  the  Tower.  Some- 
where about  the  premises  was  kept  the 
famous  elephant  Chunee,  who  held  the 
same  place  in  the  affections  of  the  young 
people  as  did  Jumbo  at  a  later  period. 
Great  was  the  scare  one  day  in  the  Strand 
when  it  was  reported  that  Chunee  had 
gone  mad,  and  that  he  might  possibly 
break  through  his  prison-house  and  carry 
terror  through  the  streets.  He  was 
probably  suffering  from  one  of  those 
paroxysms  of  temper  to  which  middle-aged 


elephants  are  liable;  but  some  say  that  a 
decayed  tooth,  which  the  dentists  of  the  period 
did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  extract,  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Anyhow,  those  in 
charge  of  him  lost  their  heads,  and,  unable 
to  control  the  poor  beast,  called  in  a 
detachment  of  guardsmen  from  the  barracks, 
who  opened  a  brisk  fusillade  upon  the  un- 
happy Chunee. 

One  sometimes  comes  upon  prints  of  the 
period,  JLD.  1820,  in  which  the  scene  is 
represented ;  the  elephant  furiously  raging 
and  snapping  the  iron  chains  that  bind 
him,  the  soldiers  firing  point-blank  into 
his  carcase.  Poor  Chunee  received  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  bullets  before  he 
finally  succumbed.  With  him  departed 
the  great  attraction  of  the  show.  The 
elephant  had  brought  in  the  half-crowns- 
more  plentiful  then,  perhaps,  than  now— 
and  in  1828  the  menagerie  was  closed,  and 
the  buildings  were  pulled  down  soon  after, 
when  the  street  was  widened  and  Exeter 
Hall  built  upon  the  new  line  of  frontage. 

Westward  of  Exeter  Hall  we  hare 
Southampton  Street,  named  after  some 
ancient  Earl  of  that  ilk ;  and  out  of  that 
street  opens  one  of  London's  ancient  ways, 
known  as  Maiden  Lane.  There  are  many 
Maiden  Lanes  and  ways  about  England, 
and  the  name  seems  generally  to  cUng  to 
some  old  British  trackway ;  and  this  may 
have  been  one  of  them,  leading  from  the 
West  to  Caer  Lundain,  even  in  the  days 
of  King  Lud,  before  the  men  of  Julius 
Csesar  troubled  the  land.  The  Lane  long 
wore  a  weird  and  ancient  aspect,  and 
sundry  traditions  hang  about  it.  In  an 
ancient  house,  the  site  of  which  is  now  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church,  lived  a  famous 
alchemist,  who,  it  was  said,  had  discovered 
the  great  secret  of  the  '•philosophers 
stone,"  and  who  turned  the  leaden  gutters 
of  the  roof  into  gold.  And,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way,  at  a  little  barber's  shop, 
was  born  a  more  wonderful  alchemist  still, 
the  great  painter  Turner.  But  Maiden 
Lane  is  now  almost  entirely  transformed, 
and  tall  flats  and  lofty  taverns  have  re- 
placed the  dingy  buildings  of  old  times. 

And  Maiden  Lane  brings  us  to  Bedford- 
bury,  where  a  few  old  houses  still  remain 
to  remind  us  of  the  thicklypeopled  quarter 
that  modern  improvements  have  swep 
away.  For  here,  by  Chandos  Street,  was 
a  district  known  as  the  Caribees,  from  tne 
wild  and  predacious  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, who  joined  haands  with  m 
kindred  tribes  of  the  Dials,  by  a  bbyrmt* 
of  intricate   courts   and   passages.      Xfl 
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dams  of  the  Strand  have  not  altogether 
disappeared,  indeed,  bat  have  been  driven 
eastwards,  and  concentrated,  in  a  crowded, 
thickly  -  packed  district  between  Drury 
Lane  and  the  new  Law  Courts;  and  so, 
retracing  our  steps,  we  pass  hastily  through 
Oovent  Garden,  that  is  now  growing  and 
developing  from  "  Punch's  "  "  Mad  Salad 
Market,"  into  something  more  worthy  of 
its  proud  position.  But  there  is  one  new 
feature  that  people  may  notice  in  passing 
through  the  central  avenue,  and  that  is,  the 
predominance  of  funeral  wreaths  and  monu- 
mental emblems,  over  the  more  cheerful 
decorations  of  flowers  and  fruit.  "  There's 
a  certainty  about  funerals,"  remarks  a 
practical  flower  merchant,  "that  don't 
exist  for  more  joyful  celebrations."  And 
that  remark  embodies  a  melancholy  fact, 
which  seems  to  cast  a  shade  of  gloom  over 
the  scene. 

And  Russell  Street,  which  leads  out  of 
Covent  Garden,  has  its  literary  traditions, 
for  here  were  "Wills'"  and  "Button's" 
coffee-houses,  which  were  the  resort  of  wits 
and  humourists  of  the  past  century,  while 
this  brings  us  to  old  Drury,  whose  pon- 
derous factde  is  now  brightened  up  by 
posters  announcing  "  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk." And  the  traditions  of  old  Drury 
go  back  at  least  to  the  merry  days  of  the 
Restoration,  and  it  may  have  even  in- 
herited the  memories  of  the  Cockpit  or 
Phoenix,  which  stood  somewhere  near,  and 
was  destroyed  in  the  rigorous  days  of  the 
Commonwealth.     * 

But  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  one  of  the 
two  houses  which  held  the  King's  patent, 
and  was  known  specially  as  the  King's; 
the  other  being  the  "Duke's,"  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  The  new  house  was  burnt 
down  in  1671,  and  rebuilt  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Charles  Wren.  And  this  is  the 
building  which  had  Garrick  for  a  manager, 
and  on  whose  boards  appeared  so  many  of 
the  great  actors  of  old  times.  Then  there 
was  a  rebuilding  in  1793,  and  in  1809  the 
new  structure  was  burnt  to  the  ground ; 
but  rebuilt  and  reopened  three  years  after. 
And  on  this  stage  have  appeared  the 
most  famous  of  our  modern  players — the 
Kembles,  the  Kean*  Maoready,  and  others. 

As  for  Drury  Lane  itself,  it  still  retains 
many  of  its  old  characteristics,  as  when 
poet  Gay  wrote: 

0 1  may  thy  virtue  guide  thee  through  the  roads 
Of  Drury 's  mazy  courts  and  dark  abodes. 

The  mazy  courts  are  still  in  existence, 
and,  in  taking  short  cuts  among  them,  it  is 


often  easier  to  find  the  way  in  than  the 
way  out,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  pleasantest 
sight  in  the  world  is  the  opening  into  some 
thoroughfare,  with  the  burly  forms  of  a 
couple  of  policemen  in  their  capes  outlined 
against  the  comparative  brightness  of  the 
open  street  Yet  the  neighbourhood  was 
once  a  fashionable  quarter. 

The  Lane  takes  its  name  from  Drury 
House,  the  mansion  of  one  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's stout  Commanders  in  the  Irish  wars, 
Sir  William,  Drury,  who  was  eventually 
killed  in  a  duel  with  Sir  John  Burroughes. 
Lord  Craven  had  the  house  afterwards, 
and  rebuilt  it  on  a  grander  scale,  and  here 
he  installed  the  Queen  and  mistress  of  his 
sword  and  heart,  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia. 
The  house  was  in  existence  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  but  in  a  dis- 
mantled condition,  and  let  out  in  numerous 
tenements.  Then  Philip  Astley  built  on 
the  site  the  Olympic  pavilion,  for  equestrian 
and  athletic  feats,  which,  a  few  years  after, 
was  converted  into  a  theatre,  under  Ellis- 
ton's  management  It  shared  the  general 
fate  of  theatres  in  being  burnt  to  the 
ground  in  1849 ;  but  a  new  theatre  was 
built  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  opened 
on  Boxing  Day  of  the  same  year.  Then 
came  the  palmy  days  of  F.  Robson,  when 
the  greatest  of  low  comedians  convulsed 
the  town  with  his  humour,  almost  tragic 
in  its  intensity.  And  the  Wigans  fol- 
lowed ;  and  after  them,  a  strange,  eventful 
history. 

But  to  hark  back  to  Lord  Craven,  who 
was  a  remarkable  man  in  his  way,  and  a 
well-known  character  in  London  streets 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  had  served  under  Gustavus  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War;  he  had  fought  for  the 
Palsgrave  and  the  Palsgravine — she  who 
would  be  a  Queen,  and  lost  everything  but 
the  devotion  of  her  faithful  Craven. 
Under  Charles  the  Second  Craven  was 
Colonel  of  the  Coldstreams,  and  his  was 
the  only  sword  which  was  drawn  in  defence 
of  King  James,  when  the  Dutch  guards 
came  to  relieve  the  Coldstreams  at  Saint 
James's.  Naturally,  King  William  deprived 
the  veteran  of  his  regiment,  and  Lord 
Craven  turned  his  energies  in  the  direction 
of  fires.  He  was  the  first  volunteer  captain 
of  the  embryo  fire  brigade,  and  from 
Craven  House  he  kept  watch  and  ward, 
and  at  the  first  gleam  and  glow  of  fire  he 
was  abroad  on  the  track;  and  they  said 
that  his  horse  could  smell  a  fire  miles 
away,  and  would  carry  him  straight  to  his 
destination. 
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The  situation  of  Drury  or  Graven  House 
at  the  corner  of  Wych  Street  and  Drury 
Lane  elucidate*  a  little  topographical 
puzzle:  why  it  is  that  the  Lane  has  no 
direct  outlet  to  the  Strand.  For  Drury 
Court,  which  leads  into  the  Strand,  is  only 
a  foot-passage ;  by  the  way,  it  affords  one 
of  the  last  and  best  glimpses  of  old  London 
still  remaining,  with  its  old,  overhanging 
houses,  and  the  spire  and  portico  of  Saint 
Mary's,  Strand,  completing  the  picture. 
The  truth  is,  that  Drury  Lane  is  really  a 
continuation  of  Wych  Street,  and  formerly 
bore  the  name  of  the  Aldwieh  way,  pro- 
bably because  it  led  to  the  Old  Wic,  or 
village  of  Saint  Clements  Danes.  Then 
Sir  William  Drury  built  his  house  at  the 
turn  of  the  road,  and  from  that  corner 
to  where  it  opened  upon  the  grounds  of 
Montagu  House — now  the  Museum — it 
was  marked  with  his  name. 

And  now  for  a  story  about  an  ancient 
denizen  of  the  district,  who  had  his 
lodgings  close  by  Drury  Lane — a  man 
about  town  in  the  days  of  the  first  King 
George.  Like  Uncle  Toby,  he  had  served 
in  Flanders,  and  under  the  great  Marlboro' ; 
was  known  as  a  gallant  Captain,  but  also 
for  deep  drinking  and  high  swearing ;  and, 
to  crown  it  all,  was  a  gamester  of  the  most 
inveterate  type.  Major  Oneby,  the  hero 
in  question,  came  of  a  good,  pious  family 
in  Lincolnshire,  but  his  relations,  shocked 
with  his  manners  and  general  behaviour, 
had  long  been  estranged  from  him,  and  he 
lived  a  somewhat  solitary  life,  boasting  a 
good  deal  of  his  great  Mends,  but  rarely 
seen  in  their  company.  With  little  but  a 
meagre  pension  to  support  him,  the  Major's 
chief  resource  was  the  dice-box.  Few 
could  equal  his  luck  in  calling  a  main,  and 
yet  so  fiery  was  his  temper,  and  so  supple 
his  sword  arm,  that  those  who  suspected 
him  for  a  sharper  prudently  kept  their 
suspicions  to  themselves.  Wary  men  of 
the  world  avoided  him,  but  he  was  popular 
enough  among  the  young  rufflers  of  the 
town.  His  wicked  stories;  his  fame  as  a 
duellist — he  had  killed  a  Count  in  Flanders, 
a  brother  officer  in  Jamaica,  and  one  or 
two  more  in  various  parts  of  the  world ; 
all  this,  joined  to  his  reputation  as  a  soldier 
who  had  served  in  battle,  sack,  and  siege, 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  gay  young 
bloods  among  whom  he  moved. 

One  night  a  party  of  four  gay  young 
fellows  had  been  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
and  enjoyed  the  play  of  "  Hecuba."  They 
adjourned  afterwards  to  Wills's,  in  Russell 
Street,  and  meeting  Major  Oneby,  they  all 


went  off  to  the  "  Castle  "  tavern,  in  Drury 
Lane,  for  supper  and  a  carouse.  At  least, 
so  thought  the  young  fellows.  But  the 
Major  was  intent  on  business.  Hardly 
seated  in  the  tavern  parlour,  he  called  for 
a  dice-box.  The  drawer  said  they  had 
none.  "Well,  then,  bring  the  pepper- 
box 1"  cried  the  Major,  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients. Dice  appeared  on  the  table — 
from  the  Major's  pocket;  no  doubt  the 
pepper-box  served  its  turn,  and  the  Major 
was  in  his  element.  But  the  young  fellows 
were  shy  of  risking  their  money,  and  their 
prudence  seems  to  have  irritated  the  in- 
veterate gamester.  At  last,  one  Eich, 
having  the  box  in  his  hand,  cried : 

11  Who  will  set  me  three  half-crowns  t " 

"  I'll  set  thee  three  pieces,"  cried  Grower, 
another  of  the  party,  producing  three 
coins,  and  covering  them  with  his  hand. 

The  pieces  were  halfpence,  as  was 
presently  seen,  and  everybody  laughed  at 
the  joke,  except  the  Major,  who  was  boil- 
ing with  rage  at  the  insult  offered  to  the 
game,  which  afforded  him  a  livelihood  as 
well  as  diversion. 

"Impertinent  fellow,  impudent  puppy," 
stuttered  the  enraged  veteran ;  and,  when 
young  Oower  stoutly  rejoined  that  who- 
ever called  him  impertinent  was  a  rascal, 
the  Major  hurled  a  bottle  at  his  head, 
which  missed  of  its  aim,  but  knocked  the 
powder  out  of  Master  Grower's  wig. 

The  youth  rejoined  with  a  glass  or 
candlestick,  but  missed  his  mark  also,  and 
both  ran  to  their  swords,  which  were  hung 
up  against  the  walL  Oower  had  drawn 
first,  and  stood  on  the  defensive,  while  the 
Major,  with  venom  in  his  eyes,  advanced 
upon  him.  But  the  others  threw  them- 
selves between  the  combatants.  And  after 
some  parley  they  all  sank  down  to  drink 
again.  Grower  would  have  made  up  the 
quarrel,  and  offered  the  Major  his  hand ; 
but  the  latter  replied  with  an  oath  : 

"  No ;  I'll  have  your  blood." 

An  expression  which  eventually  coat 
him  dear. 

At  about  three  in  the  morning  the  com- 
pany broke  up ;  but,  as  Grower  was  leaving 
the  room,  the  Major  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder:  "Young  man,  a  word  with 
you."  And  the  young  man  turned  back. 
What  happened  immediately  after  was 
chiefly  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  other 
guests  were  crowded  in  t^e  doorway  of  the 
tavern,  for  the  night  had  turned  out  rainy, 
and  were  shouting  for  chairs  to  carry  them 
home — there  were  no  cab  whistles  in  those 
days — but  no  chairs  came;  and  they  all 
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retained  towards  the  parlour,  bat  found 
the  door  locked,  and  heard  from  within 
the  sound  of  trampling  feet  and  the  clash- 
ing of  swords.  The  door  was  burst  open, 
and  Gower  was  discovered  leaning  on  a 
chair,  in  a  languishing  condition,  pierced 
through  the  lungs  as  it.  turned  out,  while 
the  Major  wiped  his  sword  with  a  dia- 
bolical air  of  triumph.  Poor  Gower 
lingered  for  many  hours.  There  was  not  a 
sweeter  tempered  man  in  the  world  said  a 
witness  at  the  subsequent  trial;  and  he 
would  not  say  that  the  Major  had  fought 
unfairly.  But  he  died  ;  and  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  pity  for  his  fate,  and  of 
indignation  at  the  cruelty  of  the  practised 
bully. 

And  Major  Oneby  was  brought  to  trial 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  jury  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  a  conclusion  upon  the 
matter,  but  returned  what  was  called  a 
special  verdict :  that  is,  they  stated  suc- 
cinctly the  facts  of  the  case,  including  the 
threatening  phrase  —  "111  have  your 
blood" — and  left  it  for  the  judges  to  say 
whether  there  had  been  murder  or  man- 
slaughter. 

Upon  that  verdict  neither  side  seemed 
inclined  to  move  for  judgement;  and  the 
Major  remained  in*  Newgate  for  a  year  or 
more,  leading  a  jovial  life,  entertaining  his 
friends,  and  rattling  the  dice-box  con- 
tinually. At  last  he  grew  so  confident  that 
the  law  could  not  touch  him,  except  for  the 
merdynominalpunishmentofmanslaughter, 
that  he  instructed  counsel  to  move  for 
judgement  on  his  behalf.  The  day  fixed 
for  the  hearing  of  the  ease  was  kept  by 
the  Major  as  a  Wte.  The  morrow  would 
see  him  at  liberty  among  his  old  haunts, 
and  once  more  swaggering  along  the 
Strand.  But  m  night  came  on,  and  none  of 
his  friends  returned  to  bring  him  the  good 
news,  his  spirits  began  to  sink,  and  his 
oaths  assumed  a  gloomier  form  of  blas- 
phemy. With  morning  came  the  governor 
of  Newgate,  not  with  an  order  of  release, 
but  with  a  pair  of  clanking  fetters,  such  as 
condemned  criminals  were  used  to  wear. 
The  judges  had  all  gone  against  him,  and 
pronounced  for  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder. 
But  on  the  night  before  the  execution, 
when  there  was  no  more  hop*  of  a  reprieve, 
the  Major,  who  was  still  treated  as  a 
gentleman,  with  a  room  to  himself  and  his 
servant  to  wait  upon  him,  opened  a  vein  in 
his  arm,  and  quietly  bled  to  death. 

A.  little  way  up  Drury  Lane  from  Wych 
Street  opens  out  Glare  Court,  of  which  the 
name  records  that  here  stood  the  princely 


mansion  of  Holies,  Earl  of  Glare,  the 
grounds  of  which  extended  as  far  as  New- 
castle Street  It  was  this  Earl  of  Glare 
who  obtained  a  Boyal  charter  to  establish 
a  market  which  at  one  time  was  flourishing 
enough.  And  Glare  Market  is  still  in 
existence  as  a  mart  for  the  poor  who  in- 
habit the  dingy,  overcrowded  dwellings 
thereabouts. 

In  days  not  far  remote  the  nearest  way 
from  the  Strand  to  Holborn  on  foot  was 
by  a  mazy,  intricate  route  through  gate- 
ways, and  across  shady  little  courts  and 
passages ;  and  one  heedless  turning  would 
bring  the  pedestrian  into  some  of  the  most 
evil-looking  slams  of  London,  where  a 
decently-attired  visitor  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  unenviable  notice.  Tales  were 
current  of  people  who  had  attempted  the 
passage  and  had  never  been  heard  of  again; 
and  these  stories  seemed  scarcely  im- 
probable to  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  district  But  the  clearance  for  the 
new  Law  Courts  has  considerably  cir- 
cumscribed the  area  of  the  slums,  although 
not  materially  diminishing  their  population. 
And  when  the  proposed  new  thorough- 
fares shall  be  driven  through  the  heart  of 
the  rookeries,  there  will  be  little  left  of  the 
ancient  labyrinth. 

But  though  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
predatory  classes  find  refuge  in  the  slums 
of  the  Strand,  they  are  chiefly  inhabited 
by  honest,  hard-working  people,  who  gain 
a  livelihood  in  the  petty  traffic  of  the 
streets.  Gostermongers,  flower  -  girls, 
wateiore88-8ellers,  and  numbers  of  others 
whose  business  lies  about  the  early  markets, 
form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
denizens  of  the  slums;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  due  provision  will  be  made  for 
them,  as  well  as  their  donkeys,  barrows, 
and  general  stock  in  trade,  when  any  great 
clearance  is  made. 

Our  way  now  brings  us  into  the  Strand, 
where  Saint  Mary's  Church  pleasantly 
breaks  the  dull  regularity  of  the  street 
People  are  accustomed  to  complain  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  Strand  at  this  point, 
but  our  eighteenth-century  poet  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  as  witness  the  lines : 

Amidst  the  area  wide,  they  took  their  stand. 
Where  the  tall  maypole  once  o'erlooked  the  Strand. 
But  now,  bo  Anne  and  piety  ordain, 
A  church  collects  the  saints  of  Drury  Lane, 

And  Saint  Mary's,  indeed,  was  one  of 
the  fifty  London  churches  which  were 
built  during  an  access  of  ecclesiastical  zeal 
in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Anne.     Bat  there 
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had  been  a  Saint  Mary's  in  the  Strand 
long  before,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
had  palled  it  down  when  his  nephew, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  was  King,  to  build 
Somerset  House ;  and  for  about  a  century 
and  a  half  the  parishioners  were  without  a 
church,  and  were  accustomed  to  attend  the 
Savoy  Chapel  And  the  Maypole  stood 
there,  close  by,  and  was  removed  as  ob- 
structing the  view  of  the  church — that 
famous  Maypole  which  was  cut  down  by 
the  Roundheads,  but  triumphantly  raised 
anew  at  the  Restoration.  There  had  been 
a  cross  there  once  upon  a  time,  old  Stow 
tells  us,  where  the  itinerant  justices  sat  to 
administer  justice  for  the  inhabitants  of 
outer  London.  And  the  Maypole  seemed 
to  many  a  type  of  the  ancient  jollity  and 
merriment  that  had  seemed  so  characteristic 
of  old  England.  But  that  was  gone  past 
restoration,  and  the  Maypole  itself  was 
eventually  turned  to  scientific  purposes  in 
propping  up  a  monster  telescope.  But  we 
must  remember  that  the  Maypole — it  is 
still  commemorated  in  Maypole  Alley,  out 
of  Newcastle  Street — was  the  site  of  the 
first  Hackney-coach  stand.  One  Captain 
Bailey,  a  sea  captain,  was  the  adventurer 
who  first  established  this  coach-stand,  now 
represented  by  the  cab-stand  near  Saint 
Clement's  Church,  which  may  claim  to 
be  the  father  of  all  the  cab-stands  in 
London. 

It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  note  how 
strongly  the  seafaring  mind  runs  upon 
speculations  in  horses  and  wheels,  for 
Shillibeer,  who  first  introduced  the  omnibus 
to  London,  had  spent  his  early  years  in 
the  navy.  And  his  first  conductors — the 
first  to  cry  "  Bank  1 "  and  "  Piccadilly  1  "— 
were  the  sons  of  naval  officers,  dressed  in 
a  handsome  uniform. 


YORK  MINSTER. 

Just  so  it  looked,  you  know, 
When  we,  how  many  years  ago  ? 
Looked  from  the  bridge  across  the  Ouse  in  a  red 
sunset's  glow, 

And  saw  against  the  sky, 
Over  the  quaint  old  city,  towering  high, 
The  Minster,  in  its  grey,  grave  grace  of  ancient 
sovereignty. 

Slow-rolling  at  our  feet, 

Flowed  the  broad  stream  the  ocean's  kiss  to  meet, 
Behind  us  rose  the  hum  and  stir,  borne  from  each 
busy  street, 

The  stieam  whose  current  bore 
The  conquering  Viking  and  his  bands  to  shore ; 
Where  Roman  galleys  lay  at  ease,  in  the  fierce  times 
of  yore ; 


That  in  the  later  days 
Saw  the  twin  roses  rival  banners  raise, 
When  rival  factions  closed  in  strife,  in  all  York's 
winding  ways ; 

That  heard  the  joyous  shout, 
When  glad  and  gay  the  Cavaliers  rode  out ; 
That  flowed,  all  bloodstained  'neath  the  walls,  from 
Marston's  fatal  rout. 

While,  changeless  through  it  all, 
Watching  o'er  Fort,  and  Bar,  and  guarded  Wall, 
The  Minster,  as  God's  witness  stood,  solemn,  and 
grand,  and  tall. 

Lingering  at  autumn  eves, 
Hearing  the  west  wind  as  it  sobs  and  grieves, 
While  slowly  heaping  at  our  feet,  drifted  the  falling 
leaves, 

We  live  our  lives  again, 

The  hopes  and  fears,  the  gladness  and  the  pain, 
The  joys  that  woke,  and  laughed,  and  died,  the 
sweet  dreams  dreamt  in  vain. 

Living  through  old,  dead  times, 
Till  through  the  branches  of  the  yellowing  limes, 
Clashing  through  the  still,  brooding  air,  we  hear 
the  Minster  chimes ; 

And,  with  our  heavy  load, 
Following  the  paths  so  many  feet  have  trod, 
Seek  the  wide  doors  that,  for  our  North,  guard  our 
grand  House  of  God. 


SUCCESSFUL  EXAMINATION. 

I  AM  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  Not,  how- 
ever, every  day,  nor  every  night— or, 
rather,  every  early  morn — but  occasionally. 
At  times,  frequently. 

The  dreams  are  of  two  widely  different 
qualities :  very'  pleasant,  and  very  much 
the  contrary.  The  first  —  the  result  of 
smooth,  frictionlees  action  of  the  animal 
machinery,  aided  by  bedclothes  saturated 
with  sunbeams  in  summer  and  with  well- 
radiated  fire-beat  in  winter — are  made  up 
of  cheerful  intercourse  with  persons  long 
since  dead.  I  never  dream  of  the  dead,  as 
dead,  but  as  living  still,  although,  in  bad 
dreams,  living  persons  sometimes  appear  as 
if  dead ;  I  dream  of  lovely  landscapes,  often 
recognisably  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 
same,  in  dream  after  dream,  but  never  the 
scenery  which  I  have  beheld  in  a  waking 
existence ;  of  exquisite  music,  but  so  vague 
and  ethereal  that  I  cannot  recall  and 
note  the  melody  after  the  dream  has  come 
to  an  end. 

Unpleasant  dreams  —  suggested  by  a 
chill  or  some  other  ungenial  physical 
cause— place  me  in  a  vast  city  or  a  lofty 
castle,  groping  my  way  through  laby- 
rinthine passages,  with  high  blank  walls  on 
either  side,  and  no  possible  means  of  exit. 
Or  I  have  undertaken  to  act  a  part  in  a 
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play,  and,  at  the  moment  of  appearing  on 
the  stage,  in  fall  costume,  before  a 
crowded  and  critical  audience,  I  find  that 
every  speech  assigned  to  me,  every  word  I 
have  to  utter,  has  completely  faded  from 
my  memory.  This,  however,  is  only 
another  form  of  the  next,  and  worst,  of 
my  distressful  visions. 

It  is  the  eve  of  an  examination,  which  I 
must  pass  or  be  disgraced  for  life.  The 
subjects  with  which  my  mind  ought  to  be 
stored  and  ready  to  produce  at  word  of 
command  are  numerous  and  difficult.  One 
great  point  is  Euclid  and  Geometry,  which 
I  have  neglected  more  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  square  of  the  hypothenuse 
looms  indistinctly,  enveloped  in  a  hazy 
fog.  Even  the  Ass's  Bridge,  if  I  were  put 
to  it,  must  prove  impassable  by  me.  That 
I  should  ever  reach  the  final  Q.ED.  is 
hopelessly  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Curiously  enough,  just  before  waking,  I 
become  conscious  that  this  is  only  that 
same  horrid  dream  again.  By  an  effort, 
turning  over  to  the  other  side,  I  chuckle 
and  say  to  myself :  "  Thank  Heaven,  I  am 
not  to  be  examined  after  all  If  I  were 
only  in  last  night's  happy  valley,  I  should 
not  mind  dreaming  on  another  hour  ;  but 
I  had  rather  not  dream  at  all  than  be 
haunted  by  such  a  terrible  vision  as  that." 

One  day,  after  having  once  more  failed 
to  pass  the  examination  threatened  in  my 
sleep,  I  met  with  a  book,  "  L'Art  de  passer 
avec  Sacces  les  Examens,  par  Guyot- 
Daube*,"*  which  promised  relief  if  I  could 
only,  while  dreaming,  call  to  mind  its 
contents,  to  interrupt  the  current  of  uneasy 
slumbers.  Some  of  its  hints  and  anecdotes 
might  even  make  one  smile  in  one's  bed, 
which  would  be  better  than  tossing  and 
tumbling  for  hours  under  the  weight  of 
imaginary  misfortune.  Although  written 
in  view  of  what  takes  place  in  France,  it 
contains  a  great  deal  which  is  applicable 
and  profitable  in  England. 

"I  will  put  it  under  my  pillow,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "as  a  talisman  to  ward  off  im- 
pending examination." 

To  begin  with;  there  are  preliminary 
counsels  which  the  student  will  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind.  When  the  day  of  examina- 
tion has  arrived,  it  is  useless  for  him, 
whether  he  has  worked  well  or  not,  to  give 
way  to  vain  regrets,  now  too  late  to  render 
service.  He  should  rather  endeavour  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge he  has  managed  to  acquire. 


*  Paris  :  Librairie  Central  des  Sciences,  25,  Quai 
d«s  Grands  Augustine,  1889. 


During  the  time  immediately  preceding 
examination,  he  should  observe  certain 
hygienic  rules.  Sleep  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  induce  complete  repose  of  body 
and  brain;  meals  should  be  substantial, 
but  composed  of  easily-digested  food, 
accompanied  by  an  accustomed  beverage. 
The  last  meal  should  be  finished  at  least 
two  hours  before  the  examination,  whether 
oral  or  written,  begins. 

For  the  close  connection  between  stomach 
and  brain  must  not  be  forgotten.  With 
an  overladen  stomach  the  ideas  are  seldom 
bright,  or  the  answers  given  in  the  clearest 
form.  A  young  man  is  known  to  have 
failed  because  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
breakfast  heartily  off  pat6  de  foie  gras. 
Some  fancy  that  strong  liquors,  alcoholic 
drinks,  taken  just  before  examination,  give 
steadiness  and  self-possession.  It  is  a 
most  dangerous  mistake,  causing  confusion 
of  ideas,  which  can  only  have  a  disastrous 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little  coffee 
may  act  as  a*  tonic  and  a  gentle  stimulant 
of  the  brain. 

Ail  fatigue,  bodily  or  mental,  should  be 
avoided.  Hard  and  hasty  study,  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  is  then  worse  than  useless. 
It  proves  a  drawback  instead  of  a  help. 
Strict  punctuality  at— that  is  a  few  minutes 
before — the  appointed  hour  is  evidently 
indispensable. 

The  clock  strikes ;  the  doors  open ;  the 
examiners  are  ready  to  undertake  their 
delicate  and  unthankful  task. 

Examiners  are  men — sometimes  sensi- 
tive, even  touchy,  men.  Not  a  few  are 
sympathetic,  unwilling,  unless  absolutely 
obliged,  by  duty,  to  crush  a  weakly  candi- 
date. Such  was  M.  de  Rossi,  whose  in- 
dulgence, moreover,  was  proverbial.  ^  One 
day,  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  was  examining  a 
young  man  who,  so  far,  had  answered 
fairly  well;  but,  to  a  final  question,  the 
unhappy  youth  heaped  absurdity  upon 
absurdity  in  his  answer. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  De  Rossi,  inter- 
rupting him,  "but  if  you  like,  we  will 
suppose  your  examination  to  have  been 
concluded  before  your  last  reply." 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  ap- 
parently trifling  circumstances  may  in- 
fluence an  examiner  favourably,  or  the 
reverse.  Politeness,  urbanity  in  tone  and 
manners,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression. Dress,  even,  has  its  importance. 
A  hint  to  candidates  to  let  it  be  simple, 
modest,  and  scrupulously  neat,  will  not  be 
entirely  thrown  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  numerous  stories  are 
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told  of  young  men  whose  failure  has  been 
attributed  by  their  comrades  to  an  eccentric 
costume — too  ultra-fashionable,  too  dandi- 
fied. Some  are  even  said  to  hare  owed 
their  rejection  to  the  bright-coloured,  over- 
big  bows  of  a  necktia 

M.  Frahcisque  Sarcey,  the  well-known 
journalist,  relates  what  a  narrow  escape  he 
had  by  appearing  before  his  viv&voce 
examiners  in  a  shabby,  old  frock-coat,  a 
red-striped  shirt,  and  a  flaring  cravat.  A 
red  shirt  1  Of  course,  they  were  shocked, 
taking  it  for  a -manifestation  of  revolution- 
ary opinions;  whereas  young  Sarcey  had 
put  it  on  simply  because  it  was  the  first  he 
found  in  his  trunk 

Happily,  one  of  the  examiners,  who  took 
an  interest  in  his  welfare,  wrote  to  his 
friend,  Edmond  About,  begging  him  to 
warn  Sarcey  not  to  repeat  such  a  dangerous 
freak. 

About  hastened  to  admonish  his  friend, 
whom  he  found  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  his  second  hearing,  again  wearing  the 
same  offensive  red  shirt,  and  the  rest.  He 
insisted  on  his  immediately  undressing, 
made  him  put  on  his  best  suit  of  clothes, 
tied  his  cravat  with  his  own  careful  hands, 
and  then  sent  him  off,  metamorphosed,  to 
the  Sorbonne. 

Sarcey  boasts  that  his  entrance,  thus 
renovated,  caused  a  sensation.  When  he 
advanced  to  the  bar,  correctly  clad  in 
black,  all  shining  new,  an  "  Ah !  "  of  sur- 
prised approval  escaped  from  the  lips  of 
every  beholder.  That  change  of  dress 
soothed  bis  judges'  susceptibilities,  and  he 
was  admitted  with  good  notes  all  the  more 
laudatory  that  his  complete  and  radical 
conversion  was  unexpected. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  candidate  who 
displays  needless  assurance,  and  who  gives 
himself  airs,  is  sure  to  draw  down  from  his 
examiners  some  humiliation  of  his  vanity, 
some  disagreeable  or  severe  reproof.  And 
if,  in  bis  answers,  he  indulges  in  smart 
repartee  or  sharp  retort,  he  is  certain  to 
provoke,  if  not  a  reprimand,  at  least  the 
severity  of  his  judges. 

Before  giving  an  instance  I  must  first 
premise  that  Guizot]  the  examiner  on  that 
occasion,  had  recently  published  a  "  Life 
of  Cromwell,"  which  the  public  received 
with  mortifying  coldness;  also  that  the 
Black  Sea,  in  Latin  "Pontus  Euxinus," 
is  shortened,  in  French,  into  "Pont 
Euxin,"  also  that  "pont"  is  French  for 
"a  bridge." 

While  Guizot,  then,  was  examining  at 
the  Sorbonne,  after  questioning  a  student, 


whose  answers  seemed  to  him  wide  of  the 
mark,  he  asked,  derisively : 

"  Ton  can  at  least  tell  me  how  many 
arches  the  Pont  Euxin  had  1 " 

"  Easily  enough,"  the  young  man  pertly 
answered.  "Exactly  as  many  as  your 
1  Historyof  Cromwell y  has  had  readers." 

Such  a  gross  insult,  uttered  in  public, 
naturally  did  the  candidate  more  harm 
than  good. 

Sometimes,  however,  Greek  meets  Greek, 
and  a  duel  ensues  between  examiner  and 
examinee. 

Arago,  afterwards  the  great  astronomer, 
had  to  be  examined  at  the  ^cole  Poly* 
technique,  in  order  to  pass  from  one 
division  to  another.  His  examiner  was 
Legendre,  the  celebrated  geometrician. 
Just  as  Arago  came  forward,  two  attend- 
ants were  carrying  out,  in  their  arms,  one 
of  his  fellow  students,  who  had  fainted 
under  the  pressure  of  the  difficult  questions 
put  to  him.  Arago  was  indignant  at  the 
sight ;  he,  nevertheless  felt  sure  of  himself 
and  was  not  to  be  frightened  easily.  His 
answers,  rapid,  blunt,  abrupt,  irritated 
Legendre  by  their  very  promptness,  of 
which  Arago  soon  became  aware.  For, 
while  solving  a  problem,  which  required 
the  employment  of  double  integrals, 
Legendre  interrupted  him,  saying  : 

"You  have  not  learned  that  method 
from  your  mathematical  tutor.  Where  did 
you  find  it  V 

"  In  one  of  your  '  Memoires.1 " 

"Why  did  you  select  itf  Was  it  to 
curry  favour?" 

"  Nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts. 
I  only  adopted  it  because  it  seemed  pre- 
ferable." 

"  If  you  cannot  explain  the  reasons  for 
your  preference,  I  warn  you  that  you  wiM 
have  bad  marks,  if  only  for  your  display  of 
temper." 

Arago  triumphed  in  the  end.  But  it  is 
evident  that  his  independent  manners  and 
defiant  tone  had  rendered  his  examiner 
much  more  exacting,  and  that  a  less  ac- 
complished mathematician,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  would  have  been  mercilessly 
plucked. 

But  fancy  dreaming  you  are  in  Arago's 
place,  with  a  foul-visaged  nightmare  play- 
ing the  part  of  Legendre,  and  the  result  of 
the  struggle  still  uncertain  1 

When  a  pupil  is  well  prepared,  he  con- 
siders written  exercises  less  formidable 
than  examination  by  word  of  mouth.  In 
the  former,  he  can  coolly  reflect  on  the 
best  mode  of  proving  his  proficiency.    His 
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thoughts  are  not  checked,  nor  his  mind 
intimidated  by  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  examiner.  It  is  during  the  first  hour 
that  composition  flows  on  most  easily ;  he 
ought,  therefore,  to  improve  that  hour, 
neither  linrrying  too  fast,  nor  lagging  too 
leisurely.  In  the  hoars  which  succeed,  to 
intellectual  fatigue  is  superadded  the  weari- 
ness resulting  from  long  immobility  in  a 
sitting  posture. 

But  when  the  manuscript  is  finished,  the 
candidate's  task  is  far  from  ended.  He  is 
strongly  advised  to  re-peruse  it  with  all 
the  attention  of  which,  he  is  capable.  A 
second  reading  has  enormous  influence  in 
perfecting  the  composition  which  he  has 
just  completed.  It  is  a  rule  which  applies 
to  every  intellectual  effort— to  literary  pro- 
ductions as  well  as  to  examination  papers. 
The  first  text  written  is  only  a  rough 
sketch  in  which  minor  details  are  unavoid- 
ably neglected. 

In  most  French  examinations  there  is  a 
maximum  number  of  mistakes  in  ortho- 
graphy, by  exceeding  which  a  candidate  is 
rejected.  Inattention  and  carelessness, 
even  if  he  has  committed  only  two  or  three 
half-faults  of  accent  or  punctuation,  may 
easily  make  him  exceed  the  "  three  faults  " 
which  are  the  limit  of  his  acceptability. 
Or  he  may  be  so  occupied  by  his  subject 
as  to  omit  to  put  an  s  to  a  plural,  a  dot 
over  an  i,  a  cross  to  a  t,  or  a  full-stop  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence. 

To  avoid  such  errors,  candidates  are 
warmly  counselled,  when  once  their  copy 
is  finished,  to  read  it  over  again  most  care- 
fully, pen  in  hand,  following  the  text  not 
merely  line  by  line,  but  letter  by  letter — 
which  is  the  best  mode  of  detecting  trifling 
errors  amounting  altogether,  uncorrected, 
to  serious  faults. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  for  editors, 
printers,  and  the  world  in  general,  if  con- 
tributors, correspondents,  and  other  scribes 
could  be  compelled  to  follow  this  good 
advice  I 

In  oral  examination  in  mathematics,  of 
whatever  degree,  the  candidate,  standing 
close  to 'the  blackboard  awaiting  the  ex- 
aminer's questions,  naturally  feels  a  little 
embarrassed  by  the  consciousness  that 
everybody  is  observing  him.  He  is  evi- 
dently placed  in  conditions  unfavourable 
to  cool  reflection  before  writing  his  answer 
on  the  board,  and  is  consequently  some- 
times puzzled  by  very  simple  questions, 
whose  solution  requires  a  moment's  presence 
of  mind.  It  may  even  be  said  that  many 
unlucky  candidates  owe  their  failure  in  a 


vivft-vooe  examination  in  mathematics  to 
their  replying  too  hastily  and  without 
sufficient  reflection.  The  questions,  more- 
over, are  often  puzzling  on  account  of  their 
very  simplicity. 

Frequently  examiners  ask  a  question  in 
which  the  candidate  has  to  add  together 
quantities  of  different  denominations,  such 
as  cubic  metres,  litres,  and  cubic  centi- 
metres. 

The  way  to  resolve  this  sort  of  problem 
consists,  as  the  pupil  ought  to  know,  in 
reducing  all  the  several  items  to  the  same 
denomination  or  unity,  namely,  the  cubic 
centimetre. 

Another  example:  What  is  the  third 
and  the  half  of  the  third  of  one  hundred  9 
It  is  a  simple  sum  of  vulgar  fractions. 
One-third  is  equal  to  two-sixths,  the  half 
of  which  is  one-sixth.  A  third  and  a  half- 
third,  therefore,  is  two-sixths  added  to  one- 
sixth,  namely  three-sixths,  or  one-half. 
The  third  and  the  half-third  of  one  hundred 
is,  therefore,  half  one  hundred,  or  fifty. 

In  examinations  bearing  on  the  physical 
sciences,  the  most  embarrassing  questions 
are  often  those  relating  to  facts  which 
every  one  must  have  observed  in  the 
course  of  his  daily  life,  but  which,  though 
scientifically  explicable,  are  not  found  in 
treatises  or  text-books.  The  candidate 
hesitates,  or  answers  incorrectly,  because, 
not  expecting  this  line  of  questioning,  he 
is  not  prepared  for  it. 

Why,  when  your  soup  is  too  hot,  do  you 
begin  to  take  with  your  spoon  that  which 
is  nearest  to  the  edge  of  your  plate  9  [This 
only  shows  that  warming  plates  is  not  a 
general  custom  in  France.] 

Why  is  a  rope  diminished  in  length,  or 
shortened,  by  being  wetted  9 

Why  does  the  air  in  cellars  and  deep 
subterranean  excavations  feel  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer  9 

Why  does  your  breath,  in  winter,  warm 
your  fingers  and  cool  your  soup  9 

Why  are  you  apt  to  open  your  mouth 
when  you  listen  attentively  9 

What  is  the  peculiar  form  of  the  incisor 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  of  an  ox  9 

Answer :  The  ox,  like  other  ruminants, 
has  no  incisor  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw. 

In  an  examination  in  chemistry,  the 
examiner  asks:  "What  are  the  uses  of 
water  9" 

The  uses  of  water  are  so  numerous  and 
so  well  known  that  the  pupil,  taken  aback 
by  such  a  simple  question,  answers,  with 
assurance,  and  half  contemptuously,  by 
enumerating  :  Navigation,  motive  power, 
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steam,  irrigation,  washing,  sanitation,  and 
so  on,  and  stops,  supposing  his  answer 
sufficiently  complete. 

"Bat,"  MiyB  the  examiner,  looking  at 
him  with  a  smile,  "  you  forgot  to  mention 
that  water  may  also  be  employed  as  a 
beverage  by  man  and  beast." 

Which  illustrates  the  treachery  of  simple 
questions. 

Sometimes  importance  is  attached  to  the 
meaning  of  words.    An  examiner  asked : 

"  Is  a  melon  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable  1 " 

A  young  candidate  replied : 

"  Botanically,  a  melon  is  a  fruit,  because 
it  succeeds  to  a  flower.  As  an  article  of 
food,  when  eaten  in  the  middle  of  a  meal 
— as  in  France,  with  unsalted  boiled  beef, 
or  other  meats — we  may  say  that  it  is  a 
vegetable." 

The  answer  was  admitted  as  ap- 
propriate. 

But  is  it  quite  fair  to  lay  traps  and  pit- 
falls for  unwary  youth,  such  as,  "  Of  what 
disease  did  Louis  the  Sixteenth  die  1 "  Or, 
"  Give  the  date  of  the  battle  in  which  Joan 
of  Arc  was  slain  V 

From  all  which  precedes,  it  appears  that 
a  competitive  examinee  is  expected  to  know 
everything  about  everything.  He  must  be 
as  wise  as  Solomon — or  a  little  wiser. 


RING& 

"  Sitting  by  a  searcoal  fire,"  my  slippered 
feet  upon  the  fender,  my  head  thrown  back 
in  my  easy-chair,  I  enjoy  the  soothing 
solace — so  dear  to  many  a  weary  brain- 
worker — of  a  pipe  of  good  Virginia. 

As  I  watch  the  smoke-wreaths  slowly 
rising,  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  the  smokers 
of  the  past,  upon  the  old  divines  and 
thinkers  who  found  comfort,  and  perchance 
ideas,  in  this  the  veritable  "  contemplative 
man's  recreation." 

My  thoughts  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  realms 
of  time.  1  think  of  Ben  Jonson  at  "  The 
Mermaid."  I  think  of  Dick  Steele,  the 
jovial;  and  of  Addison,  the  grave;  of 
Carlyle,  who  enjoyed  a  long  clay. 

Now  I  lazily  watch  a  smoke-ring  floating 
gracefully  upward  with  a  rolling  sinuous 
motion,  and  I  gratefully  remember  Raleigh, 
that  gallant  and  unfortunate  adventurer. 
Bis  image  calls  up  that  of  the  great 
Elizabeth,  and  of  the  splendid  ring  of  men 
that  fenced  her  round.  Was  ever  other 
monatch  surrounded  by  such  a  noble  circle 
of  gallant  gentlemen)  Bfave,  daring 
soldiers  and  adventurers ;  seamen  and  dis- 


coverers ;  statesmen,  lawyers,  poets,  wits, 
ready  to  dare  all  for  renown,  and  to 
attempt  all  for  wealth,  which  was  spent  as 
lavishly  as  it  was  gained  gallantly. 

Never  did  ruler  boast  a  ring  set  with^  so 
many  gems,  amongst  which  only  an  im- 
mortal Shakespeare  could  be  called  the 
greatest. 

And,  as  the  image  of  Shakespeare 
arises,  we  see  it  surrounded  by  a  wondrous 
ring  of  characters  —  embodiment  and 
epitome  of  men  and  women  of  all  conditions, 
and  of  all  times — sorrowing  Queens  and 
happy  peasant  maids;  love-sick  lads  and 
aged  councillors;  the  quibbling  jester  and 
the  sad  dethroned  King;  the  London 
'prentice  and  the  Roman  Conqueror ;  the 
British  warrior  in  his  coat  of  skins,  and 
the  feudal  Baron  in  his  coat  of  mail ;  with 
all  people  and  in  all  places  —  in  Royal 
Castle,  in  the  peasant's  hut,  on  firm  battle- 
ment, or  on  unsteady  shipboard — he  is  as 
"  to  the  manner  born." 

Not  only  has  he  rescued  from  "  Time's 
oblivion  "  the  creatures  of  earth,  but  has 
thrown  the  mantle  of  his  genius  over 

Fair  Titania  with  her  pretty  crew, 

All  in  their  liveries  quaint  with  elfin  gears. 

So  that  even  in  these  prosaic  days,  when 
we  see  the  fairy  rings  in  the  meadows,  we 
evoke  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  little  elves 
lightly  tripping  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
whilst  the  fair  Titania,  whose  eves  have 
been  anointed  by  the  mischievous  Puck, 
dotes' upon  an  ass  and  thinks  him  an 
angel — a  mistake  not  uncommon  in  our 
own  time. 

This  reminds  us  that  there  are  other 
rings  besides  smoke-rings  and  fairy-ringa 
From  the  most  ancient  time  rings  have 
been  worn  either  as  personal  adornments 
or  as  insignia  of  office.  Fingers  and  toes, 
arms,  legs  and  feet,  necks,  ears,  lips  sad 
noses,  all  are  or  have  been  decorated  with 
this  universal  ornament. 

We  read  of  Pharaoh  investing  Joseph 
with  a  ring  when  he  made  him  a  ruler  over 
Egypt ;  we  read  of  the  men  and  women  of 
Israel  contributing  their  ear-rings  —  part, 
no  doubt,  of  the  Egyptian  spoil — to  the 
making  of  the  golden  calf.  In  all  times 
the  ring  seems  to  have  been  a  symbol  of 
dignity  and  authority. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
Ambassadors  wore  golden  rings  as  part  of 
their  official  dress.  Later  on  every  free 
Roman  wore  one  as  a  right,  although  some 
who  affected  the  simplicity  of  olden  times 
wore  iron  rings.    In  more  degenerate  days 
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the  luxurious  Komans  loaded  their  fingers 
with  rings,  some  of  the  more  exquisite 
dandies  even  going  so  far  as  to  have 
different  rings  for  winter  and  summer 
wear. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  as  became  their 
rugged  simplicity,  wore  rings  of  iron. 

Cassar  mentions  gold  and  iron  rings  as 
used  in  Oaul  and  Britain  for  money,  a 
thing  customary  among  ancient  peoples, 
and  practised  even  in  Sweden  and  Norway 
down  to  the  twelfth  century  as  it  is  now 
amongst  some  of  the  tribes  of  Africa. 

In  days  when  writing  was  a  rare  accom- 
plishment, a  seal  or  signet-ring  was  a 
necessary  to  Kings  and  nobles;  and  such 
rings  were  never  parted  with,  even  tem- 
porarily, save  to  persons  in  whom  implicit 
confidence  was  placed. 

These  rings  would  pass  from  father  to 
son  for  generations  ;  and  were,  in  fact,  the 
sign-manual  of  the  head  of  the  house.  In 
"All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,"  Shakespeare 
makes  such  a  ring  the  principal  turning- 
point  in  the  plot 

A  ring  the  County  wears 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it. 

We  must  suppose  that  old  Jack  Falstaff 
made  some  pretensions  to  gentle  ancestry 
in  that  scene  at  the  "  Boar's  Head,"  where 
he  complains  of  having  been  robbed  during 
his  vinous  sleep  behind  the  arras. 

"Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine 
inn,  but  I  shall  have  my  pocket  picked  ? 
I  have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather's 
worth  forty  mark." 

At  which  old  Dame  Quickly  remarks : 

"I  have  heard  the  Prince  tell  him,  I 
know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was 
copper." 

All  the  old  romancers  and  dramatists 
have  allusions  to  the  customs  of  wearing 
and  giving  rings.  When  lovers  parted 
they  made  an  interchange  of  rings.  At  a 
betrothal  rings  were  the  sign  and  evidence 
of  troth  plight. 

In  "Twelfth  Night"  a  betrothal  is 
described  in  the  Priest's  answer  to  Olivia  : 

A  compact  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  faoly  close  of  lips, 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Sealed  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony. 

Chaucer,  also,  in  his  "Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,"  refers  to  the  interchange  of  rings. 

In  "  Cymbeline,"  Imogen,  parting  with 
Posthumus,  gives  him  a  diamond  ring. 

This  diamond  was  my  mother's ;  take  it,  heart ; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife. 


Similarly,  in  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  Proteus  and  Julia  exchange  rings 
as  a  pledge  of  constancy. 

Even  Shy  lock,  that  "  currish  Jew/'  had, 
in  his  youth,  wandered  in  the  realms  of 
love's  romance.  One  cannot  but  sympa- 
thise with  him,  when,  mad  with  grief  and 
rage  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter  and  his 
ducats,  he  meets  with  his  friend  Tubal, 
who,  with  other  news,  tells  him  : 

11  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring  that 
he  had  of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey." 

The  poor  old  Jew  replies : 

"Out  upon  her!  Thou  torturest  me, 
Tubal  It  was  my  turquoise !  I  had  it  of 
Leab,  when  I  was  a  bachelor." 

This  heartless  action  of  his  ungrateful 

daughter  cuts  him  to  the  quick,  and  there 

is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  mental  torture 

of  the  poor,  lonely  old  Jew  as  he  thinks  of 

the  gift  of  his  dead  wife  thus  lightly  cast 

to  mocking  enemies.     In  the  same  play 

Shakespeare  makes  other  references  to  the 

customs  of    his    time    concerning    rings. 

Portia,  as  a  reward  for  saving  Antonio, 

demands  a  ring  from  Bassanio,  who  says : 

Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife ; 
And  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 

Neriesa  also  obtains  Gratiano's  ring,  and 

a   nice    quarrel    arose    thereafter,  as  he 

explained : 

About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me ;  whose  poesy  was, 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  •"  Love  me  and  leave  me  not.'' 

These  posy  rings,  as  they  were  called, 
were  at  one  time  very  popular,  though 
the  posies  were  not  of  great  poetical  merit. 
We  may  quote  as  specimens : 

In  thee,  my  choioe, 
I  do  rejoice. 

Again, 

Constancy  and  heaven  are  round, 
And  in  this  the  Emblem's  found. 

A  certain  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  last 

century,  had  engraved  on  the  wedding-ring 

of  his  fourth  marriage  : 

If  I  survive, 

I'll  make  them  five. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  ring — 
certainly  in  the  opinion  of  the  fair  sex — is 
the  wedding-ring.  Ordinarily,  a  plain  gold 
ring  is  used ;  but  any  ring  will  do,  even 
the  ring  of  a  key  has  done  service  before 
now.  It  is  well  known  that  the  second 
of  the  three  beautiful  Gunnings  was 
married  with  a  curtain-ring,  the  im- 
patience of  the  bridegroom — the  Duke  of 
Hamilton— not  permitting  him  to  wait  till 
the  usual  ring  could  be  procured. 
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Although  any  ring  is  sufficient,  there  is 
a  very  natural  objection  to  the  use  of  a 
mourning-ring ;  and  there  is  a  superstition 
that  fatal  consequences  will  ensue  therefrom. 
In  exemplification  of  this  has  been  quoted 
the  story  of  Colin,  Earl  of  Balcarres,  who 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  natural 
son  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  the 
Third,  presented  his  kinswoman  with  a 
beautiful  pair  of  emerald  ear-rings.  We 
may  note  here  that  any  articles  of  clothing 
or  ornament  of  a  green  colour  are  con- 
sidered extremely  unlucky  at  weddings. 
On  the  day  of  marriage,  Colin,  who  appears 
to  have  been  very  absent-minded,  forgot 
all  about  his  engagement;  and  the  mes- 
senger sent  for  him  found  him  quietly 
seated  at  breakfast.  He  hurried  to  the 
church ;  but,  at  the  critical  moment,  found 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  ring.  A  Mend 
handed- him  one,  which  he  placed  without 
examination  on  the  bride's  finger.  On 
looking  at  it,  after  the  ceremony,  she  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  mourning-ring  with 
the  death's  head  and  cross-bones,  and  im- 
mediately fainted.  On  recovering  she 
declared  that  she  would  die  within  the 
year,  a  prognostication  which  was  ful- 
filled 

The  delivery  of  a  ring  has  always  been 
considered  a  sign  of  confidence,  of  delegation 
of  power ;  and  hence  in  marriage  shows 
the  trust  of  the  husband  in  his  wife,  and 
his  investing  her  with  authority  in  his 
household.  It  is  also  looked  upon  as  a 
symbol  of  eternity  and  constancy. 

Some  consider  that  the  left  hand  was 
chosen  to  signify  the  wife's  subjection  to 
the  husband,  and  the  third  finger  because 
it  thereby  pressed  a  vein  supposed  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  heart.  The 
third  finger,  on  account  of  certain  fancied 
virtues,  with  which  it  was  credited,  has 
always  been  selected  as  the  one  on  which 
to  wear  official  rings.  To  the  Greek  and 
Roman  physicians  it  was  known  as  the 
medical,  or  healing,  finger,  and  was  used 
to  stir  their  mixtures,  from  an  idea  that 
nothing  noxious  could  communicate  with 
it,  without  giving  immediate  warning  by  a 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

In  some  parts  of  England  the  ring  finger 
is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  curing 
any  sore  or  wound  which  is  stroked  by  it. 
Also,  it  is  believed  that  any  growth  like 
a  wart  on  the  skin  may  be  removed  by 
rubbing  a  wedding-ring  upon  it. 

Among  the  Puritans  there  were  many 
who  desired   to  forbid    the  use  of   the 


wedding-ring  as  a  Popish  and  superstitious 
practice.  Butler,  in  his  "  Hudibras,"  refers 
to  this: 

Others  were  for  abolishing 
That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  ring ; 
With  which  th'  unsanctified  bridegroom 
Is  married  only  to  a  thumb. 

When  the  Venetian  Republic  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  there  was  an  annual 
ceremony  of  marriage  between  the  Doge 
and  the  Adriatic.  On  Ascension  Day, 
with  much  ceremony  and  rejoicings,  a 
ring  was  thrown  by  the  Doge  into  the 
sea,  to  denote  that  as  the  wife  is  subject 
to  the  husband  so  was  the  Adriatic  Sea  to 
the  Republic  of  Venice. 

So  universal  .has  been  the  belief  in 
charms,  and  so  various  the  articles  that 
have  been  used  as  such,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  rings  should  be  in- 
cluded among  them.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
rings  inscribed  with  the  supposed  names 
of  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  who  visited 
our  Saviour,  namely,  Melchoir,  Balthasar, 
and  Jasper,  were  believed  to  act  as  charms 
against  accidents  to  the  wearer  while 
travelling,  as  well  as  to  counteract  sorcery, 
and  to  guard  against  sudden  death.  They 
were  made  of  silver,  and  sometimes  even 
of  lead  cast  in  a  mould,  to  be  sold  cheap 
to  the  lower  orders. 

Silver  rings  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
at  the  present  day,  worn  as  charms  against 
cramp  and  rheumatism. 

The  use  of  rings,  in  England,  as  charms 
against  cramp,  dates  from  the  eleventh 
century. 

In  Catholic  times  cramp-rings  were 
blessed  by  the  King  on  Good  Friday. 
Coming  in  State  into  his  chapel,  he  found 
a  crucifix  laid  upon  a  cushion,  and  a  car- 
pet spread  on  the  ground  before  it.  He 
crept  alone  the  carpet  to  the  cushion,  as 
a  sign  of  his  humility,  and  there  blessed 
the  rings  (which  were  in  a  silver  basin), 
kneeling  ail  the  time,  with  his  almoner 
kneeling  by  his  side.  After  tbis'was  done, 
the  Queen  and  all  her  ladies  came  in  and 
crept  up  to  the  cross. 

Undoubtedly,  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
cramp-rings  was  strong  and  general  Lord 
Berners,  while  Ambassador  in  Spain,- wrote 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey  (twenty-first  of  June, 
1518) :  "  If  your  grace  remember  me  with 
some  crampe  ryngs  ye  shall  doo  a  thing 
muche  looked  for ;  and  I  trust  to  bestow 
thaym  well  with  Gfoddes  grace," 

Of  the  romance  connected  with  rings, 
pages  might  be  written.'  We  may  remind 
the  reader  of  the  ring  given  by  Queen 
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Elizabeth  to  her  gallant,  bat  unfortunate, 
favourite,  Essex,. at  a  time  when  his  for- 
tunes were  in  the  ascendant.  After  his 
mad  attempt  to  raise  a  revolt  in  London 
and  seize  the  Queen's  person,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower  and  condemned 
to  death.  Bethinking  himself  of  the  ring 
which  she  had  instructed  him  to  send 
to  her  when  he  should  be  in  trouble,  he 
entrusted  it  to  the  traitorous  hands  of 
the  Countess  of  Nottingham.  She  pro- 
mised to  convey  it  to  Elizabeth,  who,  no 
doubt,  only  awaited  this  sign  of  submis- 
sion and  repentance  before  she  pardoned 
her  weak  favourite.  The  Countess,  whose 
husband  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Earl's, 
retained  the  ring,  and  Essex  was  left  to 
suffer  his  sentence.  The  Countess,  in 
what  she  supposed  to  be  a  fatal  illness, 
confessed  her  crime  to  Elizabeth,  and  be- 
sought forgiveness.  The  enraged  Queen 
seized  her  by  the  shoulders  and,  shaking 
her  violently,  cried,  "God  may  pardon 
you,  but  I  never  can/1 

Both  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Dr.  O. 
W.  Holmes  refer  to  the  incident  of  Dr. 
Harris,  of  Dorchester  (America),  who, 
when  a  poor  youth,  trudging  along,  one 
day,  staff  in  hand,  being  then  in  stress  of 
sore  need,  found  all  at  once  that  somewhat 
was  adhering  to  the  end  of  his  stick,  which 
somewhat  proved  to  be  a  gold  ring  of 
price,  bearing  the  words,  "God  speed  thee 
friend." 

A  curious  anecdote  concerning  a  ring 
and  a  walking-stick  is  given  in  "Notes 
and  Queries."  A  servant  boy  was  sent 
into  the  town  with  a  valuable  ring.  He 
took  it  out  of  its  box  to  admire  it,  and, 
passing  over  a  plank  bridge,  let  it  fall  on 
a  muddy  bank.  Not  being  able  to  find  it, 
he  ran  away  to  sea,  finally  settled  in  a 
colony,  made  a  large  fortune,  came  back 
after  many  years,  and  bought  the  estate 
on  which  he  had  been  servant.  One  day, 
while  walking  over  his  land  with  a  friend, 
he  came  to  the  plank  bridge,  and  there 
told  his  story.  "  I  could  swear,"  said  he, 
pushing  his  stick  into  the  mud,  "  to  the 
very  spot  on  which  the  ring  dropped." 
When  he  withdrew  the  stick,  the  ring  was 
on  the  end  of  it. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  IN  FICTION. 

When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span, 
some  superior  persons  of  our  own  time 
might  have  had  some  difficulty  in  telling 
where  was  then  the  gentleman.    At  any 


rate,  some  writers  seem  to  be  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  telling  us,  not  where  he  is  now, 
but  where  he  is  not.  Our  American  friends, 
for  instance,  have  been  greatly  exercised 
of  late  on  the  subject  of  gentlemen  and 
gentlemanliness  in  Fiction.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  the  "Grand  old  Gardener," 
who,  presumably,  was  also  the  first  gentle- 
man, smiles  at  the  claims  of  long  descent ; 
and  we  also  know  that  the  grand  old  name 
of  Gentleman  is 

Defamed  by  every  charlatan 
And  soiled  by  all  ignoble  use. 

But  surely  of  all  the  mob  of  gentlemen 
who  write  with  ease,  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson 
is  the  last  one  would  expect  to  defame  or 
soil  the  designation.  No  doubt  he  is  aware 
that  in  Ireland  there  are  "gentlemen  of 
four  outs  " — which  is  to  say,  persons  with- 
out wit,  without  money,  without  credit, 
and  without  manners.  The  breed  is  not 
confined  to  the  "  distressful  country,"  but 
in  other  lands  it  bears  other  names.  There 
are,  it  may  be,  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
who  are  no  better  than  their  neighbours ; 
and  in  the  main,  the  mass  of  the  people 
may  be  divided  into  "the  gentlemen  of 
the  four  outs,"  and  M  the  gentlemen  of  the 
three  ins" — which  is  to  say,  in  debt,  in 
danger,  and  in  poverty.  Let  us  not  for- 
get, too,  that  in  the  West  Indies,  a  negro 
is  never  a  nigger  or  a  black  man,  but 
always  "  a  coloured  gentleman ; "  and  that 
in  Cockneydom,  a  "gent"  is  a  very  ob- 
jectionable person,  who  burlesques  the 
latest  fashions,  and  vulgarises  the  very 
atmosphere  he  breathes. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  popular  superstition 
that  His  Satanic  Majesty  is  a  most  polished 
gentleman,  although  the  poets  and  others 
who  have  made  use  of  him  for  literary 
purposes  have  not  usually  grasped  this 
idea.  The  most  famous  of  all  the  diabolic 
characters  —  that  of  Mephistopheles  in 
"Faust" — certainly  does  not  come  up  to 
the  gentlemanly  standard. 

Would  it  be  fair,  then,  to  say  that 
Goethe  could  not  draw  a  gentleman  1 
Goethe,  certainly,  had  a  magnificent  op- 
portunity ;  but  he  missed  it  He  missed 
it  also  in  the  character  of  Faust  himself; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  possible  enough 
that,  with  all  his  intellect  and  imagination, 
Goethe  could  not  construct  a  real,  live, 
recognisable  gentleman. 

Could  Shakespeare  1  Certainly  not,  if 
Mr.  Ignatius  Donnelly  is  correct  in  his 
hypothesis.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  sup- 
pose that  even  Bacon,  who  stooped  to  such 
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ungentlemanly  abase  of  his  tool — if  the 
Great  Cryptogram  is  rightly  interpreted— 
could  have  drawn  a  gentleman.  Yet 
Hamlet  was,  in  the  main,  a  gentleman; 
although  Hamlet  was  not  a  gentleman 
when  he  abased  his  mother. 

No  doabt  manners  alter  with  times ;  bat 
in  no  times  can  it  conceivably  have  been 
good  manners  to  rate  one's  mother  like  a 
pickpocket— or  worse.  When  yon  come 
to  think  of  it,  is  there  not  more  of  the 
true  gentleman  in  some  of  Bret  Harte's 
rough  Galifornian  rowdies — who,  in  spite  of 
their  brutality,  can  yet  always  remember 
the  dignity  even  of  fallen  womanhood — 
than  there  was  in  Hamlet  when  he  rounded 
on  the  poor  wretch  to  whom  he  owed  his 
being ) 

The  point  which  Mr.  B.  L.  Stevenson 
sought  to  establish,  however,  was,  that 
you  can  always  tell  a  gentleman  when  yon 
see  him  "in  fiction;"  and  that  although 
Shakespeare's  gentlemen  are  not  quite 
ours,  still  they  have  "the  root  of  the 
matter  "  in  them.  One  is  not  disposed  to 
dispute  this ;  but  then,  does  not  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposition  commit  one  to 
the  admission  that  Shakespeare  himself 
must  have  had  "  the  root  of  the  matter " 
in  him  ?  That  a  gentleman  may  draw  a 
boor,  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  but  can  it  be 
conceded  that  a  boor  can  by  any  possibility 
draw  a  gentleman  1 

Here,  of  coarse,  we  are  met  with  the 
difficulty  —  what  is  a  gentleman  1  We 
use  the  term  as  freely  and  as  frequently, 
and  with  as  much  assumption  of  saving 
grace  about  it,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
used  "  provincialism,"  or  "  distinction," 
or  "  interesting."  But,  while  a  good 
phrase,  or  a  good  word,  may  be  ad- 
mirable, it  is  not  necessarily  appro- 
priate or  instructive.  When  Matthew 
Arnold  wrote — as  he  did  in  one  of  the 
very  last  papers  he  ever  penned  —  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  lacked  "distinction," 
what  did  he  mean?  No  one  knows; 
while  every  one  recognises  in  the  rail- 
splitting  American  President  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  interesting  figures 
in  modern  history.  Nay,  farther:  the 
world  saw  in  Abe  Lincoln — the  uncouth, 
the  long-limbed,  the  coarse-tongued,  and 
the  rough-mannered — more  than  enough 
to  recognise  that  he  also  had  the  "  root  of 
the  matter"  in  him,  and  was  in  heart  and 
conscience  a  gentleman. 

Gould  one  say  as  much  for  Talleyrand, 
or  Bonaparte,  or  Peter  the  Great,  or  Crom- 
well, or  even  of  Grom well's  defender,  Great 


Taomas  of  Chelsea?  It  is  possible,  of 
coarse,  to  exaggerate  the  merits  and  uses 
of  the  polished  gentleman.  A  world  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandisons  would  be  an  intolerable 
place  to  live  in,  and  perhaps  an  unsafe 
place  also,  for  the  man  who  has  no  defect, 
or  flaw,  or  redeeming  vice  in  his  composi- 
tion is  often  a  dangerous  person. 

Somebody  has  remarked  that  a  well- 
trained  dog  is  about  the  most  gentlemanly 
thiDg  in  creation;  and  really  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
position. For,  after  all,  the  chief  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  a  gentleman  are  of  a 
passive  character.  It  is  not  so  much  by 
what  he  does  as  by  what  he  does  not  that 
we  know  him.  Thus,  it  is  even  possible 
to  suppose  that  the  spouse  of  the  Aber- 
deenshire lady  was  a  gentleman  by  com- 
parison with  the  vices  of  his  companions ; 
for,  according  to  her  testimony,  he  was 
just  a  "gweed,  weel-tempered,  couthy, 
queat,  innocent,  daidlin'  drucken  body,  wi' 
nae  ill  practices  aboot  him  ava'." 

Mr.  B.  L.  Stevenson  says  that  for 
years  and  years  Dickens  laboured  to  create 
a  gentleman ;  and  laboured  in  vain,  because 
the  task  was  beyond  him.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  not  the  sole  judge  of 
what  constitutes  a  gentleman ;  but  Dickens, 
as  we  know,  did  not  seek  his  types  in 
"  Society  "  circles. 

Dickens,  however,  could  draw  a  thorough 
gentleman  when  he  wanted  one.  Sydney 
Carton  was  a  gentleman,  if  a  dissolute 
one ;  Eugene  Wrayburn  was  a  gentleman, 
although  an  irritatingly  insolent  one. 

Thackeray's  forte  lay  in  another  direc- 
tion. He  could  never  have  drawn  Mr.  Pick- 
wick ;  but  not  many  novelists  have  been  able 
to  draw  such  gentlemen  as  Thackeray  drew. 
Even  Thackeray's  rascals  are  gentlemanly ; 
and  he  created  the  most  finished,  the  most 
noble,  and  the  most  eminently  human 
gentleman  that  ever  lived  in  the  flesh,  or 
on  canvas,  or  in  books — Colonel  Newcome. 
Has  it  not  been  well  said,  that,  if  the  art  of 
being  a  gentleman  were  forgotten,  like  other 
lost  arts,  it  might  be  learned  anew  from  that 
one  character  1  And  yet  Mr.R,  L.  Stevenson, 
more  by  insinuation  than  by  direct  assertion, 
conveys  the  impression  that  he  does  not 
look  upon  Thackeray  as  an  "  ideal  gentle- 
man." Perpetual  nosing  after  snobbery, 
he  says,  suggests  the  snob.  Surely  this  is 
the  very  mockery  of  criticism.  "Who 
drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat."  A 
gentleman  may  draw  a  snob,  but  could  a 
snob  create  a  gentlemen  as  "  by  the  gift  of 
Nature  f "    Tne  idea  is  untenable,  and  no 
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one  who  reads  Thackeray's  letters  to  his 
intimate  friends  can  fail  to  see  that  he  was 
the  creator  of  gentlemen,  simply  became 
he  was  a  gentleman.  "His  strength  was 
as  the  strength  of  ten,  because  his  heart 
was  pure." 


THE  STORY  OF  DORIS  CAIRNES. 

A  8ERIAL  8TORY. 

By  the  Author  of"  Count  Faolo's  Ring,"  "AU  Hallow's 
Eve"  etc,,  etc. 

— -f 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Laurence  did  not  notice  the  change  in 
Doris's  manner  after  his  announcement 
.Once  the  plunge  taken,  and  he  fairly 
launched  upon  the  boundless  ocean  of  his 
sweetheart's  perfections,  his  tongue  flowed 
on  unceasingly. 

"I  never  mentioned  her  in  my  letters  to 
you,  Doris,"  he  said,  "  because,  as  I  said, 
I  was  not  sure  of  her.  She  is  a  little  bit  of 
a  coquette — no  wonder,  when  she  is  so  much 
admired  —  besides,  I  thought  I  would 
rather  tell  you  all  about  her  myself.  You 
would  like  to  hear,  eh,  Doris  1 " 

"Of  course  I  would.  How  can  you 
doubt  it,  Laurence  1 " 

Was  Laurence  deaf  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  sharp  note  of  agony  in  Doris's  voice ; 
blind  that  he  did  not  see  the  despair  in  the 
sweet  grey  eyes  which  sought  his  face  in  one 
swift,  agonised  glance,  and  then  hid  their 
despair  under  their  veil  of  dark  lashes  1 
He  must  have  been,  or  else  he  could  not 
have  gone  on  so  glibly. 

"  She  is  an  artist's  daughter,  and  her 
name  is  Bessie  Trafford.  She  has  not  a 
?ery  happy  home,  poor  girl,  for  her  father 
fa  not  one  of  the  most  exemplary  of 
parents;  and,  as  they  never  mention  the 
mother,  I  conclude  that  she  was  not  much 
to  boast  of  either.  She  is  dead,  however, 
and  Bessie  and  her  father  live  in  the  next 
itreet  to  Mr.  Redmont.  Trafford  is  really 
a  clever  fellow,  and  could  make  a  lot  of 
money  if  he  liked  to  work  and  keep  steady ; 
but  he  does  neither,  and  Bessie  has  to 
work  very  hard  sometimes  just  to  keep  the 
pot  boiling.  She  is  governess  to  Mrs. 
Redmont's  children;  or  rather  she  was 
governess  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  There 
waa  some  little  unpleasantness,  I  don't 
know  what  about,  exactly,  but  I  believe," 
and  he  laughed,  "  I  had  something  to  do 
with  it  Mr.  Redmont  did  not  approve  of 
the  attention  I  paid  Bessie ;  and  Bess,  who 
is  very  high- spirited,  was  angry,  and  went 


home  at  a  minute's  notice.  Since  then 
she  has  remained  at  home,  and  of  course 
will  do  so  now  until  we  are  married." 

"  Will  that  be  soon,  Laurence  ? " 

With  a  great  effort  Doris  spoke.  She 
had  naturally  much  self-control  and  a  fair 
share  of  pride ;  and  now  that  the  first  shock 
was  over,  and  the  first  awful  greyness  had 
faded  from  her  face,  she  was  able  to  steady 
her  voice,  and  to  look  Laurence  calmly 
in  the  face.  He  must  not  guess,  he  must 
never  know  what  a  terrible  blow  his  news 
had  been  to  her,  the  girl  told  herself 
frantically ;  she  would  not  betray  herself  ! 
By-and-by,  when  he  was  gone,  she  could 
give  way,  and  let  herself  moan  over  the 
fierce  pangs  which  were  rending  her  heart 
now;  but  in  Laurence's  presence  she  would 
not  betray  herself.  So  she  forced  herself 
to  ask  the  question  calmly. 

Laurence  smiled. 

"Very  soon,  I  hope,"  he  said,  cheerfully. 
"  There  is  no  need  to  wait;  and  though  I 
cannot  give  her  a  very  grand  home  at 
present,  at  all  events  it  will  be  better  than 
the  one  she  has  now.  We  talk  of 
November  for  our  wedding.11 

November,  and  it  was  now  October ;  and 
in  another  month  the  Laurence  she  had 
known  and  loved  and  looked  upon  as  her 
own  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life, 
would  be  hers  no  longer,  would  belong  to 
another  woman!  Nay,  did  he  not  in 
truth  beloDg  to  her  now)  Doris  thought, 
bitterly.  He  was  lost  to  her,  at  all 
events  1 

"He  will  forget  you,"  Paul  Beaumont 
had  said.  "A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's 
will.    He  will  forget  you." 

She  had  laughed  at  the  warning  then ; 
it  returned  to  her  with  a  terrible  sense  of 
its  truth  now  as  fihe  sat  by  Laurence's  side 
with  her  chill  fingers  still  in  his,  and  the 
yellow  leaves  falling  round  her. 

"  November  isn't  a  very  pleasant  month 
for  a  honeymoon,  is  it,  Laurence!"  she 
sa  id  in  a  voice  which  sounded  odd  and  far 
off  in  her  own  ears. 

Laurence  laughed  again,  and  shook  back 
his  curly  head. 

"That  all  depends  where  the  honey- 
moon is  to  be  spent,"  he  said.  "  We  are 
going  to  Rome  for  ours.  We  shall  stay 
there  till  February  or  March,  and 
come  back  to  London  in  time  for  the 
Academy  and  the  other  exhibitions.  I 
intend  to  work  harder  than  ever  this 
winter,  and  have  something  really  good  to 
show  in  May.  Old  Redmont  shakes  his 
head  over  me,  and  declares  that  'a  young 
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man  married  is  a  young  man  marred/  so  I 
am  bent  on  showing  him  that  he  is  making 
a  mistake  in  my  particular  case  1 " 

"Doesn't  Mr.  Bedmont  approve  of  your 
engagement) "  Doris  asked. 

11  Not  altogether,"  and  Laurence  frowned 
and  shook  his  head.  "That  is  the  only 
cloud  on  my  happiness.  They  have  all 
been  so  good  to  me,  that  I  should  have 
liked  their  approval;  and  that  I  haven't 
got  at  present.  Mr.  Bedmont  thinks  I 
am  too  young — too  young  at  five-and- 
twentyt  —  and  Mrs.  Bedmont  doesn't 
cordially  like  Bessie.  I  can't  imagine 
why,  for  the  dear  girl  is  so  fond  of  her, 
and  would  be  just  like  a  daughter  to  her; 
but  the  fact  is  apparent  enough.  Bessie 
herself  says  it  is  because  of  me,"  Laurence 
went  on  with  a  laugh  and  blush;  "that 
they  are  disappointed  because  I  did  not  fall 
In  love  with  Frances,  the  eldest  daughter; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it!  However,  when  we  are 
married,  and  they  know  her  better,  and 
know  how  sweet  and  lovable  as  well  as 
beautiful  she  is,  they  will  change  their 
opinion,"  Laurence  added,  confidently. 

"I  wonder  why  Mrs.  Bedmont  does  not 
like  her  1 "  Doris  said,  absently. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  For  one  thing  she 
says  that  Bessiefe  not  domesticated  enough, 
that  she  is  not  a  fit  wife  for  a  struggling 
artist,  because  she  knows  nothing  about 
cooking  or  housekeeping;  but  I  know  better. 
If  she  is  ignorant  of  these  things  at  present, 
she  can  easily  learn.  She  has  had  no  op- 
portunity, so  far,  for  they  live  in  lodgings ; 
but  when  she  has  a  house  of  her  own  it  will 
be  quite  different,"  Laurence  went  on, 
cheerfully.  "It  is  easy  enough,  isn't  it, 
Doris  I" 

"  Oh,  quite  easy." 

"  I  thought  so ;  but  how  clever  it  was  of 
you  to  guess  my  meaning,  Doris ;  "  and 
Laurence  looked  down  at  her  with  inno- 
cent admiration  of  her  cleverness  in  his 
eyes.  "How  did  you  know?  I  never 
mentioned  her  in  any  of  my  letters, 
did  II" 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  but  I  know  what  to 
think  when  a  young  man  hints  that  he  has 
something  very  near  to  his  heart  which  he 
wants  to  talk  about !  Women  are  very 
quick  in  scenting  love  affairs,  you  know, 
Doris  cried,  with  forced  gaiety ;  "  but  it 
was  clever  of  me  to  guess  after  all,  for  you 
kept  your  own  counsel  so  well !  But  there, 
I  was  always  so  clever,  you  know  1 " 

Her  colour  had  come  back  now;  the 
dazed,  bewildered  look  had  gone  from  her 


eyes;  they  were  bright,  and  cold,  and 
glittering  as  stars  on  a  frosty  night,  as  she 
looked  up  at  him.  Laurence  was  struck 
afresh  by  her  beauty. 

"How  pretty  you  have  grown,  Doris," 
he  repeated.  "It  is  a  shame  to  keep  you 
shut  up  in  this  dreary  old  house,  where 
you  never  have  a  chance  of  seeing  any- 
body." 

"Or  anybody  seeing  me,  eh!"  Doris 
cried,  in  her  gay,  feverish  voice.  "  Never 
mind,  Laurie,  old  Margot  comforts  me 
sometimes  by  declaring  that  every  Jack 
has  his  Jill,  and,  if  I  am  fated  to  be 
married,  my  Jack  will  come  for  me,  no 
matter  how  much  out  of  the  world  I  live. 
I  suppose  she  is  right  It  is  no  good 
struggling  and  fighting  against  one's  fate. 
I  must  dree  my  weird  like  other  people." 

"  But  it  is  such  a  dreary  place  for  you  to 
live  in." 

Laurence  looked  round  the  garden  and 
gave  a  shudder  of  disgust.  The  short 
October  day  was  already  closing  in ;  the 
sun  had  set  suddenly  behind  a  dark  cloud ; 
the  wind  blew  chill  and  damp  across  the 
garden  and  shook  the  leaves  from  the 
trees.  Now  that  the  latter  were  so  nearly 
bare,  the  house  *ould  be  distinctly  seen, 
and  the  bare,  uncurtained  windows,  through 
which  no  gleam  of  friendly  fire  or  lamp- 
light shone,  looked  dark,  and  cheerless, 
and  forbidding.  Laurence,  remembering 
the  pleasant  house  in  London  where,  just 
at  this  hour,  round  the  wood  fire  in  the 
pretty  drawing-room  the  artist,  and  his 
wife,  and  daughters,  and  some  of  the 
friends,  who  rarely  failed  to  drop  in  for  a 
cup  of  tea,  would  be  gathered,  felt  un- 
speakably sorry  for  Doris.  By-and-by, 
when  he  was  married,  and  had  just  such  a 
home  of  his  own,  she  must  often  come  to 
them,  and,  indeed,  consider  their  house  her 
home.  He  said  something  of  the  kind, 
and  Doris  smiled  and  thanked  him,  and 
inwardly  thought  with  a  shrinking  re- 
pulsion that  any  home,  however  dreary, 
would  be  preferable  to  the  home  of  which 
Laurence's  wife  was  mistress. 

"Shall  I  see  you  again  to-morrow, 
Laurence,"  she  asked  by-and-by,  when 
Laurence  had  looked  at  his  watch  and 
exclaimed,  at  finding  it  later  than  he 
thought,  "  or  do  you  leave  early  %  " 

"  Very  early ;  almost  before  yon  are  up." 
Then,  hesitating  a  minute,  "Doris,  you 
will  send  some  little  message  to  Beside, 
won't  you  t"  he  said. 

"What  shall  I  send  1" 

"  Oh,   what  messages  do  girls  send  to 
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each  other?  Your  love,  I  suppose,  and 
good  wishes.  That  is  the  best  and  most 
acceptable  kind  of  message  on  each  an 
occasion,  is  it  not?" 

"Take  both,  then.  Tell  her  that  Lau- 
rence's oldest  friend  sends  her  love  to 
Laurence's  wife;  that  she  asks  her  to 
make  him  happy,  as  happy  as  he  deserves 
to  be,  as  she  prays  with  all  her  heart  he 
may  be/'  Dork  said,  in  a  strained  voice 
which  was  curiously  unlike  her  own.  It 
seemed  even  to  Laurence's  unobservant 
ears  as  if  pride,  and  pain,  and  passion 
were  straggling  there  for  victory.  He 
looked  down  at  her  keenly,  and  something 
he  saw  in  her  face  checked  the  light 
answer  that  had  risen  to  his  lips.  What 
did  that  look  mean  1  He  had  seen  it  once 
before  somewhere ;  he  could  not  remember 
where ;  but  it  awed  and  chilled  him.  He 
bent  and  kissed  her  forehead.  It  was  very 
cold.  The  hand  he  held  was  colder 
stQL 

"I  know  you  do,  dear  Doris — truest 
Mend,"  he  said. 

And  then,  without  another  word — for 
somehow  his  heart  was  too  full  for  any 
further  speech — he  turned  and  left  her, 
and  not  until  he  was  half  way  to  town  on 
the  following  morning  did  he  remember 
where  he  had  seen  the  look  which  had 
puzzled  him  when  he  saw  it  reflected  on 
Doris's  face — the  look  which  some  great 
artist  had  painted  on  Rizpah's  face  as  she 
watched  alone  by  her  dead ! 

Doris  never  knew  how  long  she  sat 
under  the  apple -tree,  with  hands  lightly 
clasped  together,  with  vacant  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  door  which  had  closed  behind 
Laurence.  It  had  closed,  alas,  upon  other 
things  beside  Laurence,  she  told  herself, 
drearily;  upon  love  and  happiness,  and 
the  bright  hopes  of  which  the  future,  only 
a  few  hours  before,  had  been  so  full.  The 
sunshine  had  faded  from  the  garden,  just 
as  the  sunshine  of  hope  had  faded  from 
out  her  life;  and  the  garden,  with  its  fast- 
decaying  leaves  and  dying  flowers,  seemed 
but  a  fit  image  of  her  life,  dreary  now  with 
vanished  happiness  and  dead  delight. 

When  at  last  she  roused  herself  from  her 
reverie,  it  was  twilight;  the  dew  was 
falling9  and  her  white  gown  was  limp  and 
damp.  Slowly  she  dragged  her  lagging 
steps  across  the  garden  to  the  house,  and 
entered  it.  Aa  she  crossed  the  dark, 
gloomy  hall,  her  aunt's  voice  called  to  her 
from  the  dining-room,  where  she  usually 
sat 


"Doris,  come  here,  I  want  you," Miss 
Mordaunt  said;  and  Doris  unwillingly 
retraced  her  steps,  and  entered  the  dining- 
room. 

It  was  a  large,  gloomy  room,  with  three 
long  windows  draped  in  dark  crimson 
curtains,  so  old  and  moth-eaten,  and 
darned  in  so  many  places,  that  they  would 
scarcely  hang  together.  The  paper  on  the 
walls  was  mildewed,  and  stained  with 
damp  and  old  age ;  two  or  three  portraits 
of  dead  and  gone  Mordaunts  hung  there, 
and  looked  down  out  of  the  darkness  at 
their  little  sad  descendant,  as  she  came 
slowly  down  the  long  room  and  stood  before 
Miss  Mordaunt  There  was  a  long  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  room;  at  one  end  a 
couple  of  candles  stood,  and  their  feeble 
light  showed  Miss  Mordaunt  sitting  grim, 
and  pale,  and  grey,  bending  over  her  ever- 
lasting account-books.  She  looked  up  as 
Doris  approached,  and  stood  before  her, 
but  she  did  not  speak ;  only  her  keen  eyes 
wandered  with  a  kind  of  grim  amusement 
over  the  tail  figure  that  stood  before  her 
in  its  limp,  white  dress,  with  the  fading 
roses  in  its  belt. 

"  Did  you  want  me,  aunt  1 "  Doris 
said. 

"  Tes,  I  wanted  you.  Was  it  Laurence 
Ainslie  you  went  to  meet  in  the  garden 
just  now  1 " 

"Yes." 

The  girl  hesitated  an  instant  before  she 
answered.  "Just  now,"  Miss  Mordaunt 
said;  but  it  seemed  to  Doris  as  if  hours — 
nay,  days  had  passed  since  she  had  danced 
across  the  garden  to  meet  Laurence. 

"  Tes,  it  was  Laurence,"  she  repeated. 

"  What  did  he  want  1  Did  he  come  to 
ask  you  to  marry  him?"  Miss  Mordaunt 
asked,  abruptly. 

"  No.  On  the  contrary,  he  came  to  tell 
me  that  he  was  going  to  marry  somebody 
else,"  Doris  replied,  in  a  cold,  expression- 
less voice;  and  she  raised  her  dull  eyes 
and  looked  steadily  at  Miss  Mordaunt. 
She  laughed  bitterly,  and  the  unaccustomed 
sound  echoed  strangely  down  the  long 
room. 

"  So  that  is  the  meaning  of  your  pale 
cheeks  and  red  eyes  ?  I  guessed  as  much 
when  I  saw  you  come  back  from  the  meet- 
ing to  which  you  went  in  such  glee ;  for 
which  you  donned  your  prettiest  gown, 
and  decked  yourself  out  with  rosea  Oh, 
you  little  fool !  Have  I  not  warned  you 
often  enough  ?  Have  I  not  told  you  what 
men  are — that  they  are  alike,  all  of  them  9 
That  all  they  care  for  is  to  win  a  woman's 
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heart,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  won,  trample  it 
under  foot  and  crush  out  all  its  life  and 
happiness  1  Was  not  your  mother's  ex- 
ample enough,  but  you,  too,  must  follow 
in  her  footsteps  ? " 

The  grim,  grey  face  flushed  with  passion, 
the  sunken  eyes  glittered,  and  such  an 
angry  colour  burned  in  the  pale  cheeks, 
that  Doris,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  trouble, 
was  startled,  and  could  not  help  but  stare 
at  her  aunt 

"  Laurence  never  tried  to  win  my  love," 
she  said,  loyally.  "  If  I  gave  it  unasked, 
if  I  fancied  that  the  boy's  affection  meant 
the  man's  love,  that  is  my  fault,  not  his. 
He  is  not  to  blame  for  my  folly." 

"  Who  is  he  going  to  marry  %  Some 
rich  fool,  I  suppose,  who  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  his  handsome  face,"  Miss  Mordaunt 
sneered. 

"  No,  you  are  wrong  again.  The  girl  to 
whom  he  is  engaged  is  young,  and  pretty, 
and  very  poor,"  Doris  answered,  quietly. 
"  It  is  quite  a  love  match." 

"And  how  long  will  the  love  last,  I 
wonder  ?  Laurence  is  a  fool.  I  always 
thought  so,  and  this  confirms  my  opinion." 

11  Ton  do  not  share  it  with  others. 
Every  one  says  he  has  great  talent,  and  all 
predict  a  great  future  for  him,"  Doris 
answered,  still  in  her  impassive  voice. 

Miss  Mordaunt  nodded  emphatically. 

"  That  depends  altogether  on  the  kind 
of  wife  he  has  chosen,"  she  said,  enigmatic- 
ally. "  He  is  just  the  kind  of  man  whose 
life  will  be  made  or  marred  by  his  wife. 
Ton  would  have  been  a  help  to  him ;  with 
you  to  encourage  and  inspire  him  he  might 
have  risen  to  be  a  great  man.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  he  ever  will  now.  He  is 
blind,  and  by-and-by  he  will  awake  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  mistake  he  has  made, 
and  awake  also  to  repentance,  and  the 
misery  which  repentance  will  bring,"  she 
added. 

She  took  up  a  morocco  case  which  lay 
on  the  table  before  her  and  opened  it,  and 
looked  at  Doris. 

"  See,  I  intended  these  for  your  wedding 
present,"  she  said.  "lama  poor  woman, 
as  you  know  well  enough ;  so  poor,  that  it 
is  all  I  can  do  to  get  food  And  clothes  for  us 
both ;  but  I  have  never  parted  with  these. 
They  belonged  to  Lady  Sybil  up  there," 
and  she  pointed  to  a  portrait  hanging  on 
the  opposite  wail  of  a  pretty,  brown-haired 
girl,  with  a  laughing  face,  and  coquettish 


lips,  and  a  white  hand  that  played  with  a 
diamond  necklace,  "  and  I  meant  to  give 
them  to  you  for  a  wedding  present.  See, 
they  are  beautiful,  are  they  not  1 " 

"  Very  beautiful." 

Doris  looked  down  at  the  spirkling  gems 
as  they  glistened  in  the  candle's  feeble 
light 

"Well,  you  can  lock  them  up  again, 
Aunt  Joan.  I  shall  not  need  any  wedding 
gifts,"  she  said,  with  a  hard  laugh. 

"Yes,  I  may  lock  them  up  again." 
Doris  fancied  that  Miss  Mordaunt  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  she  closed  the  case.  "  But, 
Doris,  mind  you  do  not  tell  any  one,  not 
even  Margot,  that  I  have  these  in  the 
house.  Our  lives  would  not  be  safe  for  an 
hour  if  it  was  known." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Aunt  Joan.  No  one 
would  ever  dream  that  there  was  anything 
worth  stealing  in  the  Red  House,"  Doris 
said,  with  a  faint  smile.  "Every  one 
knows  how  poor  we  are." 

11  Everybody  is  very  wise,"  Miss  Mor- 
daunt retorted ;  "  and  so  Laurence  Ainslie 
will  find  out  some  day,  when  I  am — gone. 
He  will  be  sorry  enough  then.  Doris,  just 
see  how  that  candle  is  wasting.  You 
must  have  left  the  door  open.  Shut  it 
directly,  and  put  the  candle  out  of  the 
draught  You  must  think  I  am  made  of 
money,"  the  old  lady  snapped. 

Doris  left  the  room,  and  went  upstairs 
to  her  own.  It  was  lighter  than  the  one 
she  had  left,  for  it  had  two  large  windows, 
which  faced  the  west;  and  in  the  long 
slip  of  mirror  which  hung  between  them, 
Doris  could  see  herself  dimly  reflected. 
She  went  closer  to  the  glass,  and  looked 
at  herself  with  a  sad  smile.  Could  this 
limp,  white  figure,  with  its  sad  face  and 
eyes,  and  ruffled  hair,  really  be  the  radiant 
vision  which  had  smiled  back  at  her  from 
that  same  mirror  a  few  hours  before,  she 
wondered  1 

She  turned  away  and  looked  out  into 
the  garden,  lately  so  bright  with  summer 
flowers,  now  covered  with  falling  yellow 
leaves,  over  the  landscape  where  the 
harvest  had  been  gathered  in,  and  the 
fields  looked  bare  and  desolate,  and 
thought — as  many  a  young  heart,  breaking 
under  its  first  great  trial  has  thought  be- 
fore her — that  truly  for  her  the  summer 
was  past  and  the  harvest  was  ended,  and 
that  nothing  remained  but  a  long  winter  of 
gloom,  and  sadness,  and  evil  days  1 
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CHAPTER  XXX.      THE  UNSIGNED  WILL. 

Hoel  had  undertaken  a  task,  without 
counting  the  cost ;  and,  when  he  was  in- 
dulging in  his  evening  pipe,  he  saw  that  he 
had  done  rather  a  foolish  thing.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Kestell  had,  of  course,  some 
excellent  reason  for  withholding  the  truth ; 
and,  not  even  for  a  moment,  did  Hoel  doubt 
that  his  future  father-in-law's  reason  was 
good.  The  idea  that  had  taken  possession 
of  Jesse,  did  not  even  enter  his  brain. 
Still,  he  could  not  help  puzzling  a  little 
why  there  should  be  any  mystery  about 
what  was,  most  likely,  a  very  ordinary 
case. 

"I  should  say,"  meditated  Hoel,  " that 
the  father  was  some  friend  of  KestelTs, 
and  that,  in  the  capacity  of  lawyer,  he 
looked  after  these  luckless  twins.  Most 
likely,  he  was  given  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose,  and  was  bound  down  to  secrecy. 
Of  coarse  that  is  it ;  it  is  as  plain  as  a  sign- 
post. It  is  far  better  for  Vicary  to  accept  his 
position  such  as  he  can  make  it ;  and  if  he 
were  not  a  little  wrong-headed,  he  could 
have  made  it  a  splendid  one.  It  seems  to 
me  I  have  undertaken  a  foolish  task.  Mr. 
Kestell,  being  a  man  of  honour,  is  bound  by 
a  promise.  Still,  I  am  not ;  and,  of  course, 
were  he  not  bound,  he  would  have  no 
earthly  objection  to  telling  Vicary  every- 
thing he  cared  to  know.  Vicary  takes  the 
consequence  on  his  own  head.  It  is,  after 
all,  a  simple  matter,  and,  were  I  a  lawyer, 
I  should  soon  unearth  the  secret.  Well,  it 
might  be  unpleasant  for  Mr.  Kestell  if  he 


thought  he  had  to  refuse  me,  if  I  asked 
him  the  question  point-blank;  or,  if  he 
told  me,  he  might  also  bind  me  to  secrecy. 
I  think  I'll  work  on  my  own  lines.  I'll 
run  down  to  Greystone,  and  from  there  I 
can  go  to  the  village  and  hunt  up  a  few  facts. 
The  two  women  came  from  somewhere,  I 
conclude,  and  did  not  drop  from  the  clouds. 
Registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
tell  their  tale  pretty  plainly ;  and,  in  these 
out-of-the-way  places,  tradition  is  strong. 
The  only  awkward  part  is  appearing  to 
spy  out  the  land  unbeknown  to  my  future 
father-in-law,  who,  by  the  way,  must 
possess  somewhat  of  a  suspicious,  secretive 
disposition,  though  be  hides  it  well  in 
ordinary  life." 

Hoel  resolved  to  go  to  Greystone  the 
next  day ;  but  the  morning  post  brought 
him  two  letters  which  changed  his  mind. 
The  one  he  first  opened  was  from  Elva. 
Such  a  happy  letter,  full  of  trust  in  Hoel 
and  very  unconcealed  admiration.  The 
little  cloud  had  blown  over ;  she  was  only 
ready  to  take  his  word  and  his  opinion 
in  everything.  She  made  a  beautiful 
picture  of  him  in  a  mirror  of  her  own, 
and  then  described  to  her  lover  what  she 
saw.  The  originality  of  her  views  peeped 
out  in  delightful  little  sentences,  the  merit 
of  which  Hoel  was  well  able  to  appreciate. 
He  was  even  slightly  glad  that  he  was 
aware  of  this,  and  that  Elva  was  ignorant 
of  her  own  merits.  In  his  matured  mind, 
a  woman  lost  much  of  her  charm  of  clever- 
ness when  she  became  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing it  And  just  now,  Elva  was 
conscious  of  nothing  but  of  her  great  love 
for  HoeL  It  was  best  so ;  by-and-by,  Hoel 
could  himself  watch  over  any  dawning 
feeling  of  separate  identity,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, he  could  smother  it  at  its  birth.  A 
wife  must  have  but  one  view ;  her  horizon 
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must  be  bounded  by  a  lower  line  than  that 
at  which  her  husband  gazes.  Anyhow,  it 
most  never  be  placed  feather. 

He  read  the  last  page  twice  over,  and 
was  satisfied,  and  we  know  Hoel  was  not 
easily  contented  with  mediocrity. 

"Dear  Hoel, — When  you  were  really 
gone  I  began  to  realise  my  loss,  even 
though  it  is  for  such  a  short  time.  I  think 
there  must  be  some  natures  who  are 
created  imperfect,  so  that  their  happiness 
may  be  given  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
complementary  human  being,  without 
whom  they  cannot  recognise  their  own 
natures.  I  have  had  a  happy  life,  you 
know,  and  yet  it  is  only  now  that  I  have 
suddenly  discovered  I  was  not  really  living 
before.  I  wanted  you  to  teach  me  myself 
You  will  understand  this,  although  I 
cannot  explain  it.  Words  seem  such  poor 
things  to  give  to  those  we  love ;  we  want 
to  give  our  fresh-created  thoughts  in  all 
their  perfection  and  imperfection.  I  have 
often  tried  to  make  Nature  understand 
what  I  mean  when  I  lie  down  on  a  bank  of 
heather  in  summer,  or  sit  by  one  of  the 
Pools ;  but  now  I  see  how  far,  far  above 
Nature  is  one  human  souL  The  trees  and 
the  wind,  everything  we  see,  are  all  so 
intensely  above  us  and  below  us ;  above  us 
in  their  irritating  calmness,  and  below  us 
in  their  want  of  sympathy  with  suffering 
and  joy.  There,  I  must  not  go  on  writing 
like  this;  you  will  think  me  childish. 
But  I  feel  so  happy,  my  own  dear  Hoel, 
that  I  must  say  so  even  at  the  risk  of  your 
answering  that  I  am  foolish.  You  will 
teach  me  wisdom,  won't  you?  I  blame 
myself  for  being  too  much  absorbed  in  our 
happiness.  Books  say  this  is  natural,  and 
yet  I  don't  want  to  be  just  like  everybody 
else. 

"Since  you  left  I  see  that  papa  is  really 
unwell.  I  made  him  call  in  the  doctor 
again.  He  suffers  so  much  from  sleep- 
lessness. Dr.  Pink  says  that  is  the  cry  of 
our  modern  men  of  business.  I  believe  he 
does  not  like  my  going  away ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  feel  sorry  to  leave  everybody  as 
much  as  I  ought  to  do.  I  don't  believe 
any  girl  ever  had  a  better  father  than 
mine.  Such  love  and  tenderness  must  be 
rare.  If  it  were  not  that  I  know  his  whole 
heart  and  mind  is  wrapped  up  in  mamma,  I 
don't  think  I  could  leave  him,  even  for 
you,  Hoel.  There,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
I  am  going  to  devote  myself  to  my  own 
family,  sir,  for  these  last  few  weeks,  so  do 
not  expect  much  from  me.  Amice  and  I 
are  going  to  take  a  secret  expedition  to 


London  thiB  week — towards  the  end  of  it — 
and  we  do  not  want  to  see  any  one  above 
the  rank  of  a  shopman,  so  I  shall  not  even 
tell  you  the  day.  It  will  do  Amice  good  to 
see  the  wicked  world.    Your  loving, 

"ElvaKestell." 

Hoel  heaved  a  little  sigh  of  utter  con- 
tentment as  he  opened  his  second  letter, 
which  was  from  his  uncle,  and  was  short, 
if  decided. 

"  Dear  Hoel, — Gome  down  at  once  to 
see  me ;  I  want  to  talk  over  your  settle- 
ments  with  you.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Kestell 
is  doing  enough  for  his  daughter,  consider- 
ing that  I  hear  his  fortune  is  considerable, 
and  he  may  live  for  years.  Hunter  will 
draw  up  the  settlement ;  and  I  assure  you 
he  is  a  very  sharp  fellow. 

"  Your  affectionate  Uncle, 
"Mellish  Fenner." 

For  a  moment  Hoel  thought  he  would 
disobey  the  command.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  Greystone  after  Jesse's 
business,  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  work 
in  town;  but  second  thoughts  made  him 
decide  to  give  in  to  his  uncle.  It  is  easy 
to  be  magnanimous  when  one  is  in  a  bliss- 
ful state  of  mind.  He  telegraphed  that  he 
would  run  down  for  the  night ;  and  then 
wrote  a  very  hasty  but  lover-like  letter  to 
Elva. 

That  same  evening  Hoel  was  sitting  by 
his  uncle's  invalid  chair. 

Hellish  Fenner  was  not  by  any  means  a 
man  who  inspired  love ;  he  had  a  fretful 
restlessness  of  manner,  coupled  with  a 
slightly  cynical  way  of  expressing  his 
opinion,  which  grated  on  Hoel's  suscepti- 
bilities. The  uncle  was  disappointed  that 
his  nephew  had  done  very  well  without 
him,  and  yet  even  now  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  treat  him  as  his  son;  he  had  no 
fault  to  find  with  him,  but  he  secretly 
guessed  that  Hoel  was  not  now  capable  of 
much  gratitude.  Long  ago  this  would 
have  been  different  There  are  many  who 
can  do  nothing  but  curse  their  own  short- 
sighted folly,  and  this  occupation  cannot 
be  enlivening.  It  had  not  improved  the 
natural  asperity  of  the  elder  man. 

Hoel  had  come  down  prepared  to  uphold 
all  Mr.  KestelFs  doings  and  arrangements. 
Mr*  Mellish  Fenner,  on  the  contrary,  was 
specially  carping  and  contentious  over  the 
proposed  settlements;  but  Hoel  had  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  temper,  and  he  kept  it. 
His  uncle  was  further  irritated  by  tins  per- 
fect cheerfulness,  out  of  which  no  dispute 
could  be  extracted.  But  at  last  Mellish 
Fenner  spoke  out : 
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"You  insist  on  accepting  no  advice, 
HoeL  I  suppose  all  young  men,  nowa- 
days, think  they  know  better  than  their 
elders.  You  resemble  the  Pellews  much 
more  than  any  Fenner  I  ever  knew,  and 
the  result  with  you  will  be  the  same  as  it 
was  with  most  of  them.  Their  obstinacy 
led  them  into  every  possible  misfortune, 
and  two  or  three  went  utterly  to  the  dogs." 

Hoel  smiled  good-naturedly,  the  sins 
and  iniquities  of  these  cousins  once  or 
twice  removed  touched  him  but  little; 
but  suddenly,  however,  he  remembered 
Amioe  KestelTs  question :  "  Who  was  John 
Pellew  I" 

11  By  the  way,  sir,  talking  of  the  Pellews, 
I  find  Mr.  Kestell  knew  something  of  them. 
He  mentioned  them  the  other  evening. 
Can  .you  tell  me  anything  about  a  John 
Pellew?  Not  the  present  man,  of  course, 
but  a  John  Pellew  of  a  former  generation." 

"  He  was  one  of  those  who  went  to  the 
dogs.  He  was  the  youngest  son,  and  was, 
naturally,  a  fine  fellow ;  but  his  obstinacy 
was  boundless." 

"  And  what  did  it  do  for  him  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  knew  nothing  of  him,  he  was 
my  junior;  but  I  saw  him  once  when 
he  came  back  from  India,  years  ago.  He 
had  gone  there  in  opposition  to  his  family, 
and  was  secretary  to  some  official  I  be- 
lieve. The  last  time  he  came  home  they 
wished  to  marry  him  very  suitably;  but 
he  utterly  refused,  went  back  to  India, 
and  died  soon  after.  And  yet  he  was  a 
very  promising  young  fellow,  and  might 
have  been  anything  he  chose." 

"  There  was,  surely,  another  John  Pel- 
lew  *" 

"  Oh  yes,  but  quite  another  sort  of  man, 
he  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  left 
one  son,  the  present  Godfrey.  You  don't 
know  him," 

"  The  other  never  married  1 " 

"  No ;  utterly  refused  a  pretty  wife  and 
four  thousand  a  year.  His  father  never 
forgave  him,  and  washed  his  hands  of  him, 
after  that." 

"You  see  I  have  not  quite  followed  in 
his  footsteps,"  smiled  HoeL 

"Yes,  you  have,  only  in  another  way; 
here  is  a  man  as  rich  as  Croesus,  who  offers 
you  a  miserable  pittance  with  his  daughter. 
In  these  days,  a  wife  is  not  kept  on  no- 
thing in  London.    Besides " 

"Elva  is  not  extravagant." 

"I  shall  write  to  Mr.  EestelL" 

Hoel  was  irritated,  but  kept  his  temper. 

11  Then,  pray  write  as  my  guardian,  sir, 
not  as  my  uncle." 


Mellish  looked  up  at  his  nephew,  he 
half  put  out  his  hand,  and  the  words,  "  Aa 
your  father,"  were  on  the  tip  of  his  lips; 
but  a  bit  of  mechanism,  long  unoiled,  re- 
fuses to  work  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
the  words  were  not  said. 

"  Very  well.  Now*  my  dear  Hoel,  I  am 
tired ;  shall  I  see  you  in  the  morning-? " 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  I  must  take  the  first 
train.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  the  interest 
you  take  in  my  affairs ;  but,  indeed,  I  am 
anxious  to  spare  you  all  trouble." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Hoel,  I  believe  you;  but 

Well,  remember  I  shall  certainly  write  to 
Mr.  Kestell." 

When  the  door  shut  behind  Hoel,  MeUish 
Fenner  wheeled  himself  to  his  writing* 
table  and  took  out  his  will  from  a  private 
drawer.  It  was  ail  made  out  in  very 
legal  language,  and  it  left  everything  he 
possessed  to  his  nephew,  Hoel  Fenner; 
but  at  present  it  was  waste  paper,  for  it 
was  not  signed. 

"I  shall  send  for  Hunter  to-morrow," 
he  said,  half  aloud,  "  and  I  shall  sign  this ; 
I  intended  it  all  along;  but  there  was  no. 
hurry  about  the  matter,  no  hurry  whatever. 
I  wish  I  had  told  Hoel  to-night ;  but  the  boy 
is  provoktngly  independent.    I  shouldn't 

like  him  to  be  cringing ;  but  really ah 

well,  I'll  send  for  Hunter  to-morrow,  and 
write  to  Hoel  in  the  evening." 

Mellish  Fenner  put  away  his  unsigned 
will  and  ring  the  bell  for  his  servant. 
His  bedroom  was  on  the  ground-floor, 
Hoel's  was  upstairs ;  if  this  had  not  been 
the  case,  the  invalid  would  have  gone  in 
and  told  Hoel  at  once;  but  the  extra 
trouble  of  sending  again  for  his  nephew 
prevented  him.  "  There's  time  enough 
to-morrow,"  he  thought.  "I'll  tear  up 
that  old  will,  when  I  sign  this  one,"  he 
thought.  "  Of  course  I  have  no  intention 
of  leaving  my  money  to  Arthur  Fenner, 
who  is  already  rich;  I  thought  of  that 
when  Hoel's  father  was  so  aggravatingly 
foolish,  but  I  never  meant  it  after  I 
adopted  HoeL  He  has  never  given  me 
any  trouble,  never." 

The  next  morning  Hoel  was  called  an 
hour  earlier  than  he  had  ordered. 

"  Master  Hoel,"  said  the  old  man-servant, 
looking  pale  and  horrified  as  Hoel  opened 
his  eyes,  "master  is  ill  —  we  have  sent 
for  the  doctor;  but " 

Hoel  started  up. 

"Well?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  the  master's  dead.  It  is  his 
heart." 
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Before  evening,  Hoel  knew  that  his 
uncle  bad  not  signed  bis  will,  and  that 
he  had  not  left  him  a  penny. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
AT  THE  "GREYSTONE  HOTEI*" 

It  was  a  new  outlook  for  him,  and  Hoel 
was  not  quite  prepared  to  face  it.  He  had 
lived  on  a  high  level  of  expecting  nothing 
from  his  uncle,  and  had  acted  on  these 
honourable  and  independent  ideas ;  but  in 
the  background  of  his  mind  Hoel  had  fully 
expected  that  Mellish  Fenner  would  leave 
him  his  fortune  when  he  died.  Hoel  had 
judged  rightly,  and  knew  he  had  when  the 
new  will  was  discovered  unsigned. 

He  recognised  now  that  he  would  have 
to  live  upon  his  own  income  in  the  future 
without  the  delightful  salve  of  showing  his 
uncle  that  he  could  do  without  him,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  the  idea  was  not  pleasant. 
True,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  marrying  a  rich 
wife,  but  this  was  the  very  feeling  which 
had  previously  galled  him,  and  which  had 
only  been  softened  by  the  moral  certainty 
of  his  uncle's  intentions.  One  moment, 
and  ail  this  had  ended. 

Hoel  behaved  with  conventional  pro- 
priety; he  determined  to  betray  no  sign 
of  resentment  or  surprise.  The  family 
lawyer,  Mr.  Hunter,  came  and  promised  to 
undertake  all  the  necessary  business. 
Without  a  word  Hoel  handed  him  the  un- 
signed will,  which  he  had  discovered  in 
his  uncle's  drawer. 

"  He  meant  this  one,"  said  the  lawyer, 
much  annoyed,  "he  really  did,  Mr. 
Fenner.  It  was  only  last  week  that  he 
told  me  he  should  want  me  about  his  new 
will." 

Hoel  smiled.  What  a  lie  can  be  hidden 
in  a  smile ! 

"Only  he  put  it  off.  But  yon  know, 
Mr.  Hunter,  I  never  expected  anything 
from  my  uncle." 

"You  have  always  been  exemplary," 
said  the  lawyer,  distressed  beyond  measure. 
"  But  your  cousin  will  certainly  not  accept 
the — mistake." 

"Why  not 9  It  was  a  chance.  Pray 
think  nothing  of  it  I  should  certainly 
not  accept  a  gift  from  a  distant  relation. 
Thank  you  for  your  trouble,  Mr.  Hunter, 
I  am  quite  unable  at  this  moment  to  leave 
townj  so  you  will  kindly  do  all  that  is 
necessary.    I  shall  come  to  the  funeral" 

Mr.  Hunter  was  not  taken  in;  his  only 
consolation  was  that  Hoel  had  a  good 
prospect  of  being  a  rich  man  in  spite  of 


his  uncle's  mistake.  Still,  it  was  the  look 
of  the  thing  which  made  the  lawyer  angry. 
It  was  just  like  Mr.  Fenner  to  put  off 
doing  what  was  right  because  of  some 
stupid  reasoning.  What  would  the  world 
say? 

In  the  meanwhile,  Hoel  returned  to 
London,  and  wrote  to  Elva,  saying  that 
bis  uncle's  sudden  death  need  not  postpone 
their  wedding.  It  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  very  quiet  affair ;  and  that 
they  would  both  prefer.  He  said  nothing 
about  money. 

"  That  will  be  known  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral/'  thought  Hoel,  "  and  by  that  time 
I  shall  have  become  quite  reconciled  to  the 
inevitable,  and  ready  to  smile  at  what  the 
world  thinks." 

There  are  some  events  which  make  a 
deep  dent  in  the  character,  even  when  that 
character  is  formed.  Hoel  felt  that  this 
was  now  the  case  with  him.  He  was 
pulled  up  short,  and  was  forced  to  look 
back  at  his  own  conduct.  He  had  so  much 
prided  himself  on  his  dealings  with  Mellish 
Fenner ;  they  had  been  so  irreproachable, 
and  yet  —  was  this  result  altogether  his 
uncle's  fault  f  If  he  had  conducted  him- 
self less  as  an  equal  with  the  old  man,  and 
had  given  him  more  patient  affection,  even 
with  the  same  result,  the  position  would 
not  be  so  irritating  as  it  now  was. 

Very  dimly  Hoel  began  to  realise  that 
his  own  life  had  been  all  along  a  beautiful 
sham,  an  idol  set  up  for  his  own  worship, 
a  galvanised  lay-figure.  He  put  away  the 
idea  from  his  mind  again  and  again,  and 
yet  back  it  came,  as  if  worked  by  a  self- 
acting  spring.  He  was,  he  always  had 
been,  a  sham,  and  there  was  every  proba- 
bility that  he  would  be  one  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

For  how  could  a  man  of  his  age  alter  t 
No,  the  idea  was  ridiculous.  Better  brave 
it  all  out  on  the  old  system,  better  be  the 
gentlemanly,  the  clever,  the  agreeable,  the 
irreproachable  Hoel  Fenner  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  than  begin  again  at  the 
beginning. 

Worse  thought,  was  it  this  sham  that 
Elva  was  setting  up  also  to  worship! 
Was  he  trying  to  persuade  her  that  his 
hollow  perfection  was  a  satisfying  ideal  for 
a  woman  whose  charm  was  intense  reality  t 
Why  not,  if  she  were  satisfied,  why  trouble 
her  ideal? 

Hoel  spent  a  bad  hour  over  all  these 
gloomy  ideas,  and  at  the  end  Of  it  he 
threw  away  a  cigar  which  seemed  tainted 
with  sham,  and  recollected  that  three  days 
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had  gone  by,  and  that  Jesse  Vicary's  week 
was  passing  away. 

Action  is  the  only  relief  to  some  dismal 
thoughts,  and  Hoel  determined  to  ran 
down  to  Qreystone  the  next  morning.  To 
make  this  possible  he  had  a  few  matters  to 
see  after ;  and  hoping  the  effort  would  be 
once  for  all,  he  thrust  away  his  gloomy 
subject  of  meditation,  and  returned  to  the 
ordinary  habitation  of  the  natural  man — 
Hoel. 

His  programme  was  simple,  and  he 
believed  would  be  quite  efficacious.  Most 
likely  Elva  would  not  be  at  home,  so  there 
would  be  little  likelihood  of  meeting  her. 
He  would  keep  his  visit  a  secret,  or  invent 
an  excuse  if  he  were  found  out,  about  some 
arrangements  as  to  farms  or  other  business, 
which  convenient  word,  as  we  know,  covers 
a  multitude  of  extraneous  matter  when 
used  by  a  man  to  a  woman.  The  thought 
of  Jesse  Yicary  seemed  to  be  especially 
acceptable  to  Hoel  just  now.  It  repre- 
sented a  simple  figure,  and  no  complex 
sham  about  it,  and  yet  a  man  who  could 
err,  as  he  certainly  was  doing,  in  this 
matter  of  Mr.  KesteU.  The  whole  business 
was  foolish,  and  the  sooner  it  was  set 
straight  the  better.  To  a  man  whose  ideal 
of  self  has  just  been  slightly  shaken,  it  is  a 
great  panacea  to  pose  as  a  reformer  or  a 
mediator.  That  is  a  character  which 
every  one  admires,  and  which  no  one  need 
mind  claiming.  It  fills  the  abased  soul 
with  new  oil  of  gladness,  and  helps  to 
restore  the  fallen  idoL 

The  "Grey stone  Hotel"  was  dull  and 
respectable;  and  Hoel,  smiling  at  the 
strange  circumstance  which  made  him  put 
up  here,  instead  of  being  a  guest  at  the 
luxurious  house  of  Mr.  KesteU,  deposited 
his  modest  portmanteau,  ordered  a  late 
dinner,  and  then  started  out  for  his 
delicious  walk  across  the  heather-lands. 
Though  colder  than  it  had  been,  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly.  All  Nature  was 
rejoicing  in  her  own  beauty,  so  that  Hoel 
was  carried  back  to  the  day  when  be  had 
first  seen  Elva  on  her  native  heath. 

There  was  a  haze  over  the  forest  land 
when,  at  last,  he  reached  the  solitary 
cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  Beacon.  Before 
entering,  he  paused  and  looked  around. 
The  shadow  and  the  sunlight  were  alike 
softened  by  the  thin  veil  of  mist  A  distant 
song  of  a  bird  was  heard,  then  the  sough- 
ing of  the  wind  among  the  trees  near  at 
hand,  waving  the  yellow,  large-fronded 
bracken  at  their  base. 


Below  him  he  could  discern  the  clear 
Pool,  partly  blue  and  partly  shadowed; 
turning  his  head  a  little,  he  could  see  the 
bank  where  Elva  had  sat  unconscious  of 
his  admiring  gaze.  He  looked  towards  the 
trees  of  Bushbrook,  and  wondered  whether 
he  should  not  be  forced  to  run  down  and 
see  Elva  just  for  a  minute.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  might  not  be  there,  and  he 
might  only"  find  Mr.  Kestell  or  Amice. 
That  would  be  too  disappointing.  Ah,  by 
the  way,  he  must  write  to  Amice  about 
John  Pellew.  In  the  shock  of  that  sudden 
death  he  had  forgotten  her  anxiety  to 
know  about  John  Pellew. 

Hoel  pulled  himself  together  and  dis- 
missed these  attractive  thoughts.  He  had 
come  to  do  a  service  to  Yicary.  He  must 
make  haste  and  get  it  over,  so  as  to  return 
to  town  early  next  morning. 

So,  walking  up  to  the  cottage  door,  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  entered,  just  as 
Jesse  himself  had  done  some  weeks  before. 

The  knock  was  answered  by  the  old 
woman's  "  Oome  in."  She  was  quite  alone. 
Her  daughter  and  the  children  were  all 
out,  and  she  was  knitting  contentedly. 
Hoel  had  prepared  his  introduction,  and 
was  ready  with  it. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Joyce.  Don't 
disturb  yourself.  I  am  Mr.  Fenner,  a 
friend  of  Jesse  Yicary;  and  he  told  me 
you  were  glad  to  hear  about  your  grand- 
child from  any  one  who  knew  him." 

11  Thank  you,  sir.  Oome  in  and  take  a 
chair.  I'm  that  crippled  with  rheumatism 
that  I  can't  move  much.  Well,  yes;  we 
be  glad  to  hear  of  'Liza.  She's  a  good  girl, 
is  'Liza,  and  Mr.  Yicary  is  mighty  kind  to 
our  girL  There's  not  many  young  men 
like  he,  sir." 

After  this  it  was  not  difficult  to  launch 
into  the  subject  of  Jesse,  and  gradually  to 
lead  it  round  to  the  time  when  old  Mrs. 
Joyce  was  wondering  about  the  pretty 
young  woman  who  was  lodging  in  the 
cottage  below,  with  her  mother. 

"  You  never  saw  the  father  9 "  asked  HoeL 

"  No,  sir ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir, 
I  think  the  poor  young  thing  never  had  a 
lawful  husband.  When  a  wife  is  a  wife, 
why  there'*  nothing  as  will  stop  her  talking 
about  her  husband ;  but  both  mother  and 
daughter  were  mighty  dose  on  that  subject. 
He  was  abroad,  and  always  coming  back; 
but  never  did  he  come.  And  when  it  was 
convenient,  then  the  mother  said  he  was 
dead.  I  mind  the  day  the  twins  were 
born,  sir,  and  how  old  Mrs.  Yicary  took  on 
so  till  Mr.  Kestell  come  up  to  her." 
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11  Poor  things  1  The  mother  was  pretty, 
you  say  1 " 

"Pretty!  Lor,  sir,  she  was  a  pretty 
gaL  Mr.  Yioary  don't  favour  her  at  all ; 
no  more  does  the  sister ;  though  when  I 
see  her  I  can  fancy  I'm  looking  at  a  bad 
likeness  of  the  mother.  She  was  too 
pretty,  sir,  for  a  poor  girL  It's  the  ruin 
of  them  often,  when  their  looks  is  merely 
useful  for  show.  Fm  not  the  ctae  to  throw 
stones;  but  I'm  sure  that  poor  thing  was 
never  a  wife,  as  the  church  made,  albeit 
her  mother  stuck  by  her  so,  as  a  mother 
should  do,  seeing  if  she  had  brought  up 
her  girl  better  these  misfortunes  wouldn't 


oel  could  get  no  more  information 
except  as  to  the  name  of  the  village,  the 
other  side  of  the  high  table-land  of  forest 
which  bounded  the  horizon. 

"  They  came  from  Oroweutt,  so  I  under- 
stood ;  but,  as  I  said,  they  were  very  close 
•—both  mother  and  daughter." 

Hoel  turned  the  conversation,  so  as  to 
avert  all  suspicion  from  Mrs.  Joyce's  mind, 
and  after  some  more  ordinary  talk  he  took 
his  leave. 

Crowcutt  was  ,a  good  walk,  but  he  had 
time,  and  he  would  enjoy  the  tramp  across 
the  moorland*  The  only  difficulty  was, 
that  he  must  pass  close  by  Buahbrook,  and 
take  the  path  by  the  Home  Farm ;  how- 
ever, he  hoped  fortune  would  favour  him, 
and  that  he  would  meet  no  one. 

Jesse's  story  new  and  then  came  upper- 
most in  his  mind;  it  seemed  to  open  out 
onee  more  the  problem*  of  life  which  Hoel 
had  been  accustomed  to  accept  as  inevit- 
able. His  well-regulated  mind — for  thus 
he  styled  it  to  himself — had  made  no  illu- 
sions on  the  subject,  he  had  neither  soared 
to  the  height  of  believing  in  moral  per- 
fection on  earth,  nor  had  he  sunk  to  a 
platform  where  such  subjects  are  treated 
as  merely  questions  of  self-interest;  no, 
Hoel  had  kept  to  that  happy  mean  which 
may  perhaps  be  more  fatal  to  the  improve- 
ment of  a  character  than  the  lowest  depth. 
Some  catastrophe  may  startle  the  reprobate 
into  improvement;  but  what  can  rouse  the 
self-satisfied  1 

At  present,  Hoel  had  nothing  of  the 
spirit  which  once  made  a  man  exclaim: 
"  I  .should  die  with  hunger  were  I  at  peace 
with  the  world."  In  this  sense,  Hoel  was 
never  hungry,  and,  till  now,  he  had  had  a 
cordial  understanding  with  the  world  1  He 
had  thought  out  problems  as  often  as  do 
most  clever  men,  and  on  every  question  he 
had  brought  his  learning,  his  acute  percep- 


tion, his  more  than  ordinary  acumen  to 
bear;  but  one  thing  Hoel  had  never  given 
to  abstract  question,  nay,  had  never  given 
to  any  one  or  anything — his  soul.  Philo- 
sophers will  laugh  at  this  visionary  word, 
men  of  science  will  ask  us  where  the  soul 
resides ;  but  every  one  who  has  the  power 
of  giving  that  which  we  call  his  soul  to  a 
subject,  will  understand,  without  any  de- 
finition, what  that  state  is  which  makes 
some  men  take  hold  of  a  subject — not  as 
one  takes  up  a  piece  of  delicate  china — 
but  with  all  the  loving  force  and  energy 
that  one  holds  what  is  one's  most  precious 
possession. 

Now,  at  last,  Hoel  reached  one  of  the 
great  landmark-clumps  before  mentioned. 
It  was  not  the  same  which  he  had  climbed 
with  Elva,  but  at  some  distance  from  that ; 
from  here  he  could  look  down  on  Orow- 
eutt, which  might  be  about  two  miles  of£ 
Here  was  the  object  of  his  journey,  and, 
at  present,  there  seemed  quite  a  comfort 
ifig  end;  he  was  doing  something  for 
somebody  besides  himself,  something  for 
the  one  man  who  had  first  roused  hum  to 
a  belief  in  an  invisible  power  apart  from 
character.  In  trying  to  find  out  all  he 
could  about  his  parentage,  he  would  help 
to  calm  down  this  man's  misguided  anger, 
he  would  perhaps  get  new  ideas  about 
social  subjects,  such  as  the  far-stretching 
obligations  of  responsibility ;  he  might 
even  get  some  clue  about  tie  father  who 
had  cared  so  little  for  Jesse,  a  son  who  had 
now  begun  to  wage  war  against  his  own 

name  and  origin.    He  might but  with 

a  strange  smile  at  himself  and  his-  new 
mission,  Heel  Former  pulled  himself  to- 
gether and  said  aloud : 

"Dreaming  is  certainly  not  my  object 
for  coming  here.  I  want  bane  frets,  not 
fiction;  by. to-morrow  I  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  Jesse  Yicary  that  life  must  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  shape  which  the  gods  give 
us.  It  must  be  the  sign  of  a  weak  nature 
to  fret  over  the  inevitable;  but  Vicary 
will  soon  see  reason,  even  the  soundest 
oak  will  warp  before  it  is  properly  sea* 
soned,  and  the  noble  fellow  has  to  learn 
thia" 

Then  Hoel  walked  rapidly  down  to 
Oroweutt. 


TRAVELS  WITH  VIATOR 

It  is  a  wild,  tempestuous  day,  and,  as 
the  wind  beats  down  over  the  house-tops, 
with  driving  showers  <tf  sleet  and  rain,  one 
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thinks  of  the  ships,  big  and  little,  which  are 
bow  battling  with  the  elements,  the  green 
sees  roaring  high  above  them*  while  every 
plank,  and  bolt,  and  shroud  is  strained  to 
the  utmost,  and  wails,  and  groans,  and 
wttles  as  the. mad  waves  rush  by.  Yes, 
these  is  wild  work  in  the  Atlantic,  no 
doubt;  and,  as  the  bruised  and  battered 
leviathans  of  the  deep  come  straggling 
kto  port,  there  will  be — or  ought  to  be, 
anyhow — thankful  hearts  among  those  who 
have  escaped  the  perils  of  the  sea,  There 
will  be  brave  rescues,  too,  and  heroisms 
done  under  the  leaden  canopy  of  driving 
clouds,  with  a  bottomless  gulf  beneath 
yawning  for  its  human  prey.  We  get  the 
clouds,  which  come  sailing  over  London 
town  in  their  endless  battalions,  with  some- 
thing of  the  angry  glow  upon  them  which 
they  have  gathered  from  the  wild  waves. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the 
weather  outside,  there  is  calm  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  Museum  library. 
Sometimes  a  heavy  shower  of  sleet  may 
rattle  hollowly  upon  the  glazed  dome 
above,  or  a  darker  cloud  than  usual  may 
spread  a  gloom  of  blackness  over  the  scene. 
Tired  eyes  are  strained  to  the  utmost,  and 
then,  perhaps,  if  the  darkness  lasts,  the 
electric  arc  lamps  are  turned  on,  and  the 
glowing  beam  of  light  springs  into  ex- 
istence, singing  as  it  comes  and  showing  all 
kinds  of  coloured  rays,  and  enjoying  a 
vigorous  dance  ere  it  settles  down  to  its 
every-day  work  of  lighting  up  dull  folios, 
to  say  nothing  of  quartos,  octavos,  and 
duodecimos,  and  bringing  out  the  crows- 
feet  and  wrinkles,  the  badger-like  fur  of 
some  bowed  heads ;  the  unredeemed  bald- 
ness of  others.  Even  youth  looks  a 
little  sallow:  too  much  museum,  like  an 
overplus  of  dull  care,  is  calculated  to 
turn  a  young  man  grey.  But  even  the 
youngest  of  them  look  a  little  blanched 
and  wearied  under  the  fierce  light  that 
shines  upon  the  radiating  lines  of  readers ; 
upon  the  central  circle,  where  the  at- 
tendants enjoy  a  nodding  acquaintance, 
for  it  does  not  come  to  speaking,  with  the 
literature  of  all  languages  and  of  all  ages ; 
upon  the  concentric  circles  where  the 
catalogues  repose,  if  that  can  be  called 
repose  which  is  disturbed  continually  by 
the  researches  of  anxious  students. 

The  storm-cloud  passes  over  and  the 
tempest  murmurs  indefinitely  in  the  dis- 
tance; daylight  floods  in  once  more,  and 
faces  soften  and  brighten  under  its  in- 
fluence. Something  like  sunshine  breaks 
over  the  scene,  burnishing  the  gilded  bind- 


ings of  the  books  that  line  the  dome,  and 
filling  the  whole  area  with  soft,  mysterious 
radiance.  And  the  confused  murmur  of 
the  busy  hive  goes  on;  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge; the  resonance  of  footsteps;  the 
smothered  coughs;  the  whispered  mur- 
murs ;  the  soft  slamming  of  distant  doors. 
One  breathes  the  learned  dust  of  centuries 
— an  atmosphere  somewhat  dry  and  ex- 
hausted, and  wanting  in  the  ozone  which  is 
so  freely  scattered  outside  by  the  wild 
westerly  gales.  How  dry  and  musty  seems 
the  list  of  references;  how  profitless  the 
search  for  something  new  and  fresh  in  this 
vast  storehouse,  the  contents  of  which  have 
been  so  carefully  harvested,  garnered,  win- 
nowed and  made  use  of  by  one  generation 
after  another.  There  is  only  one  name 
among  the  list  that  slightly  stirs  the  imagi- 
nation with  the  hope  of  something  in  the 
way  of  the  unknown—"  Viator,  what  of 
him." 

Like  "Anon,"  that  voluminous  and 
painstaking,  if  discursive,  writer,  Viator, 
has  a  long,  literary  record.  He  contributed 
to  the  "  Spectator,"  no  doubt,  in  the  golden 
days  of  Steele  and  Addison.  He  was  a 
valued  correspondent  of  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine"  when  it  issued  from  the  old 
office  over  by  St.  John's  Gate,  and  when 
Cave  was  its  proprietor,  and  Samuel  John- 
son did  the  hack-work  for  its  pages.  It 
would  be  the  task  of  half  a  lifetime,  and 
not  a  very  profitable  one  at  that,  to  trace 
Viator  through  all  the  voluminous  periodi- 
cal literature  which  has  since  appeared 
under  his  name.  But  when  it  is  an  affair 
of  his  individual  works,  the  Museum  cata- 
logue gives  us  a  tolerably  complete  list  of 
them.  The  name  seems  to  promise  all 
kinds  of  pilgrimages  up  and  down  the 
world;  and  if  Viator's  performances  are  a 
little  disappointing,  still  they  give  us  a 
hasty  glance  at  many  widely  -  separated 
times  and  places. 

First  of  all,  we  have  Viator's  "  Thoughts 
of  a  Traveller  upon  the  American  Dis- 
pute— 1774,"  which  was  when  the  "  colo- 
nists" had  just  tossed  the  India  Company's 
tea-chests  into  Boston  Harbour.  But 
Viator's  opinions  are  now  a  little  out  of 
date.  His  next  venture  with  the  publishers 
is  in  the  way  of  a  ppein,  which  bears  the 
title  of  the  "  Bronze  Dove,"  and  suggests 
hopes  of  something  to  interest  the  fancy 
on  the  subject  of  bronze-wing  pigeons. 
But  it  proves  to  be  nothing  but  a  foolish 
legend,  of  which  nobody  could  make  head 
or  taiL    Nor  is  Viator's  next  essay  as  a 
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poet  more  satisfactory,  although  on  hot- 
pressed  paper,  with  a  dedication  to  Lady 
Blessington,  then — 1843 — in  the  fulness 
of  her  brilliance  as  the  proprietress  of 
11  Gore  House."  And  the  summit  of  disen- 
chantment is  reached  in  Viator's  "Poem 
on  the  Public  Worship  Act,  1874."  And 
when  two  years  later  we  discover  our 
friend  tuning  his  lays  at  Lahore,  and  sing- 
ing of  pig-sticking,  and  princely  visits,  al- 
though the  strain  is  more  lively,  it  fails  to 
rouse  enthusiasm. 

In  fact,  the  fear  suggests  itself  that 
Viator  is  but  a  delusion  and  snare,  and 
that  the  little  heap  of  volumes  collected 
from  remote  presses,  and  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  is  of  no  more  value  than  a  heap  of 
withered  leaves.  Tet  a  yellow -leaved 
journal,  with  pages  uncut,  gives  one  a 
pleasant  glimpse  of  a  trip  "  From  Bhimbur 
to  the  Vale  of  Cashmere.11 

And  then  we  come  across  a  French 
Viator,  who  tells  us  in  a  didactic  manner 
of  his  travels  all  over  Europe.  But 
we  have  only  time  for  a  peep  at 
Angleterre,  and  find  our  Viator  at  Calais 
hesitating  to  cross,  "the  night  dark, 
the  wind  violent,  the  sea  very  strong." 
But  he  gets  over  somehow,  and  so  to  Dean 
Street,  Soho  square  Leicester,  where  he 
feels  quite  at  home  with  his  compatriots ; 
and  visits  Hampton,  where  three  things 
impress  him :  the  pictures,  the  Maze — 
perhaps  not  so  scrubby  then  as  now — and 
the  enormous  vine.  Also  he  visits  Kew, 
and  Richmond,  and  St.  Gilles — that  un- 
happy St.  Gilles — where  he  is  duly  im- 
pressed with  scenes  of  squalor  and 
indigence. 

Then  we  have  a  home-staying  Viator, 
who  travels  with  us  round  the  London 
streets,  and  discourses  learnedly  and  plea- 
santly on  the  pavements.  The  fine  old 
granite  cubes,  a  bequest  from  Roman  road- 
makers  which  was  lasting  and  safe,  but  ear- 
splitting  with  its  hideous  din.  Poor  old 
MacAdam,  unable  to  bear  the  racket  of 
London  life,  slippery  asphalte,  and  only  a 
degree  less  slippery  wood,  of  which  we 
learn  the  first  sample  was  laid  down  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  in  1839,  in  the  form  of  huge 
blocks  which  soon  got  out  of  level. 

And  then  we  meet  with  a  really  pleasant, 
chatty  Viator,  who  runs  us  off  the  stones 
of  London,  its  wood  and  its  asphalte,  and 
starts  us  from  Charing  Cross  on  a  flight  to 
the  sunny  south.  Dripping  and  buffeted, 
the  swift  steamer  runs  alongside  the  Calais 
quay.  The  train  is  waiting  for  us,  perhaps 
the  club-train,  with  its   buffets  and    its 


sleeping-cars,  its  brilliantly-lighted  saloons, 
and  the  crowd  of  passengers  muffled  and 
furred,  who  hurry  across  through  the  howl- 
ing wind,  from  the  boat  to  the  train  de 
luxe.  Have  we  through  tickets  for  the 
Riviera  1  There  is  our  carriage;  and 
eating,  sleeping,  or  chatting,  we  may  pass 
the  time,  as  we  whirl  through  wintry  lands 
on  the  track  of  sunshine  and  blue  skies. 

A  pleasant  companion,  too,  is  our  most 
recent  acquaintance  on  this  winter  flight. 
Even  Calais  interests  him — jolly  old  place 
once.  Dessin'a  Hotel  —  ah,  Diligence  or 
the  Royal  Post  —  whips  cracking,  bells 
jingling.  But  now  it  is  the  train  de  luxe; 
and  so,  with  gossip  by  the  way,  Paris  is 
soon  reached  ;  and  while  the  train  split  up 
and  shunted  here  and  there,  is  finding  its 
way  across  wintry  Paris,  shivering  over  its 
stoves,  and  apprehensive  of  la  grippe, 
Viator  entertains  us  with  reminiscences  of 
Paris  in  1833.  What  noble  gaming-houses 
then,  with  grand  staircases  and  obsequious 
lackeys,  and  the  roulette-table  always 
spinning,  and  rouge  et  noir  continually 
called  by  the  vigilant  croupiers !  Bat 
no  'buses,  no  trams  —  nothing  but  the 
"  coucou,"  a  hideous  four-wheeled  vehicle, 
that  shook  up  its  passengers  into  a  heap, 
while  the  coachman  scrambled  about  on 
the  roof  above. 

Our  Viator  knows  his  France  by  heart, 
and  suggests  pleasant  excursions  for  the 
coming  summer.  Try  noble  old  Rennes, 
with  the  lovely  scenery  on  the  Vilaine. 
Or  what  say  you  to  Languedoc,  with  Le 
Puy  and  noble  hill  scenery  )  Or  there  is 
Nantes,  and  voyages  up  the  Loire ;  and  a 
nice  old  place  is  Pornic,  where  the  hours 
pass  pleasantly  enough  1  Or  run  south  to 
Carcassonne,  a  model  unique  of  an  ancient 
fortified  city,  with  a  modern  town  near  at 
hand,  but  quite  apart. 

But  as  for  the  warmth  and  sunshine  you 
are  seeking,  you  may  find  it  anywhere  on 
the  Mediterranean  Coast.  Hyeres,  perhaps, 
may  suit  you,  with  its  tall  palm  groves, 
where  the  orange  and  the  olive  are  giving 
place  to  the  universal  market-garden,  where 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  raised  of  the 
earliest  for  Covent  Garden  and  the  Paris 
Halles.  And  some  people  may  like  Cannes. 
As  a  Frenchwoman  observed  the  other  day 
to  an  English  visitor,  by  way  of  making 
conversation : 

"  There  are  many  English  at  Cannes  tM 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  the  other,  innocently; 
"  but  there  are  French  also  1 " 

And  what  a  place  it  is,  too,  for  flowers, 
orange-trees,  roses,  and  all  the  rest,  grown 
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by  the  acre  for  the  scent-distillers.  And 
the  wild-flowers  in  spring  that  carpet  the 
fields  and  woods.  Bat  these  are  assiduously 
rooted  np  by  the  English  young  lady ;  and 
where  she  is  in  force,  the  country  soon 
becomes  bara 

Or,  perhaps,  if  you  have  the  tastes  of  a 
flaneur,  you  may  prefer  Nice,  a  mixture  of 
Paris  Boulevards,  New  York  Broadway, 
and  London  Regent  Street,  with  the  palm 
and  pepper-trees  to  remind  you  of  your 
latitudes.  But  thank  you  for  Nice  !  says 
Viator,  and  the  Promenade  des  Anglais. 
You  may  have  it  all  for  me.  Give  me 
rather  Monaco  —  one  square,  one  palace, 
one  street ;  or  Mentone,  called  by  some  a 
stuffy,  little  hole,  but  by  other  tastes 
deemed  delightful.  And  there  is  that 
splendid  Gorniche,  the  crest  and  crown  of 
loveliness,  a  rapturous  region  even  from 
the  inside  of  a  stuffy  railway  carriage. 
But  take  my  advice,  says  Viator,  blandly, 
and  try  them  all. 

Yes,  gladly  would  we  try  them  all ;  but 
a  Mast  of  wind  and  rain  reminds  us  that 
we  are  in  Bloomsbury,  and  not  in  the 
sunny  south,  and  that  what  we  have  to  try 
for  is  a  seat  in  the  omnibus  at  the  corner 
of  the  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


EARLY  TELEGRAPHY. 

Whether  or  not  all  perceive  the  germ 
of  the  idea  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  in 
Pack's  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes,  the  idea  is  a  great  deal  older  than 
most  people  suppose.  And  not  only  the 
idea,  but  also  the  effort  to  carry  it  out 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  the  alchemist  and 
philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
believed  that  warts  and  corns  could  be  re- 
moved by  baths  of  "moonshine;11  but  he  also 
believed  in  a  "  sympathetic  powder,"  which 
was  something  very  like  stored  electricity. 

Butler  satirised  the  philosophy  of  his 
day  in  such  lines  as : 

Core  warts  and  corns  with  application 
Of  medicines  to  the  imagination ; 
Fright  agues  into  dogs,  and  scare 
With  rhymes  the  toothache  and  catarrh ; 
And  fire  a  mine  in  China  here 
With  sympathetic  gunpowder. 

But  had  he  lived  until  now,  the  al- 
chemical knight  might  have  had  the  laugh 
against  the  poet.  Is  it  not  now  within  the 
range  of  possibility  to  fire  a  mine  at  Pekin 
by  the  touch  of  a  button  in  Peru  9 

Another  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  Glanvil,  who  also  believed  in 


sympathetic  powder  and  many  other 
scientific  absurdities,  as  we  now  consider 
them.  But  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago  he  addressed  these  memorable  words 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  his  day  : 

"  I  doubt  not  but  that  posterity  will  find 
many  things  which  now  are  but  rumours 
verified  into  practical  realities.  It  may  be, 
some  ages  hence,  a  voyage  to  the  Southern 
unknown  tracts,  yea  possibly  to  the  moon, 
will  not  be  more  strange  than  one  to 
America.  ,  To  those  that  come  after  us,  it 
may  be  as  ordinary  to  buy  a  pair  of  wings 
to  fly  into  the  remotest  regions,  as  now  a 
pair  of  boots  to  ride  a  journey.  And  to 
confer,  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies,  by 
sympathetic  conveyances,  may  be  as  usual 
to  future  times  as  to  us  in  literary  corre- 
spondence." 

We  have  not  got  the  wings  yet — al- 
though Professor  Baldwin  has  been  trying 
hard  to  show  us  how  to  fly  downwards— but 
we  confer  daily  and  hourly  with  the  Indies, 
and  even  with  the  Antipodes,  by  sympa- 
thetic conveyances. 

No  doubt  GlanviTs  contemporaries 
laughed,  with  Butler,  at  such  an  impossible- 
notion ;  but,  as  the  shrewd  old  philosopher 
went  on  to  say : 

"  Antiquity  would  not  have  believed  the 
almost  incredible  force  of  our  cannons,  and 
would  as  coldly  have  entertained  the  won- 
ders of  the  telescope.  In  these  we  all 
condemn  antique  incredulity.  And  it  is 
likely  posterity  will  have  as  much  cause  to 
pity  ours.  But  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  diligent  and  ingenious  en- 
deavours of  true  philosophers  will  despair 
of  nothing.11 

Bravo,  old  Glanvil !  We  can  forgive 
his  witchcraft  in  face  of  such  true  philo- 
sophy and  such  keen  perception. 

There  was,  even  in  quite  recent  years,  a 
popular  belief  that  the  idea  of  the  electric 
telegraph  originated  with  Bishop  Watson, 
chiefly  noted  for  a  book  written  in  reply  to 
Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason ; "  but  who,  al- 
though a  prelate,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  science,  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Cambridge,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Bishop  Watson  con- 
fesses that,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  he 
did  not  even  know  the  chemical  symbols, 
had  never  seen  a  chemical  experiment,  and 
had  never  read  a  chemical  book.  Yet, 
after  some  few  months'  study,  he  began  his 
lectures,  and,  in  course  of  time,  published 
several  works  on  chemistry. 

This  was  a  curious  example  of  a .  round 
man  adapting  himself  to  a  square  hole,  and 
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not  a  little  edifying  as  illustrating  how  the 
physical  sciences  were  regarded  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  the  curriculum  of  an  English 
gentleman's  education.  But  let  us  do 
justice  to  the  Bishop-Professor  —  he  not 
only  did  not  conceive  the  idea  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  he  never  even  mentions 
the  word  electricity  in  all  his  books. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  London 
chemist  of  the  same  name  who  was 
labouring  away  at  electrical  'experiments 
about  the  time  that  Bishop  Watson  was 
thinking  more  about  Tom  Paine  than 
about  natural  science.  This  chemist, 
William  Watson,  actually  succeeded  in 
transmitting  an  electric  current  from  a 
Leyden-jar  along  wires  suspended  along 
the  ground  on  sticks,  and  even  under  the 
water.  Here,  then,  was  the  practical 
germ  of  the  telegraph;  only  Watson,  like 
many  other  discoverers,  knew  not  the 
power  of  the  creature  he  had  evolved. 
Indeed,  his  own  written  words  declare  his 
belief  that  the  properties  of  electricity 
which  he ,  had  demonstrated  could  not 
then  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  service 
of  mankind. 

i^  Of  course,  some  system  of  communica- 
tion of  intelligence  to  a  distance  by  signal 
has  been  in  vogue  from  the  earliest  ages. 
Five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the 
Greeks  used  torches  to  transmit  messages 
from  army  to  army  by  night,  just  as  our 
own  forefathers  used  beacon-fires  to  spread 
the  alarm  of  war  from  hill-top  to  hill-top. 
The  Greeks  elaborated  their  methods  of 
communication,  but  they  were  always 
dependent  on  fire.  The  heliograph, 
which  has  been  of  such  service  in 
the  Egyptian  campaigns  of  late  years,  is 
merely  an  elaboration  and  improvement 
of  the  Greek  method  adapted  to  sun- 
light. 

All  this  is  telegraphy — writing  afar  off— 
but  it  is  not  electric  telegraphy,  the  feasi- 
bility of  which  Sir  William  Watson  is 
believed  to  have  first  demonstrated.  But 
long  before  him,  as  far  back  as  1663,  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  had  a  plan  for 
signalling  by  signs;  and  in  1684  a  sys- 
tematic telegraph  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Hooke.  Almost  simultaneously  the  French- 
man, Amontons,  was  working  out  the  same 
idea. 

The  electric  telegraph  was  really  the 
child  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  for  while 
Watson  was  learning  how  to  transmit  an 
electric  current  through  wires  to  a  distance, 
the  Duke  of  York — afterwards  James  the 
Second — was  devising  a  set  of  flag-signals 


for  the  navy,  which  the  famous  Admiral 
Kempenfeldt  afterwards  systematised,  and 
a  telegraphic  dictionary  was  being  compiled 
by  Sir  Home  Popham. 

It  was  just  about  the  same  time  that  a 
clever  French  boy  was  contriving  a  means 
of  communicating  with  his  brothers  some 
few  miles  off.  The  boy  was  Claude  Ohappe, 
and  when  he  became  a  man  he  laid  down 
the  first  systematic  line  of  telegraphs  ever 
constructed.  It  was  between  Lille  and 
Paris.  It  cost  two  thousand  pounds  to 
put  up,  and  the  first  message  it  transmitted 
was  the  announcement  of  the  occupation  of 
Lille  by  Condd. 

The  distance  from  Lille  to  Paris  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  the  time 
taken  for  the  transmission  of  a  message 
was  two  minutes.  This  was  certainly -a  se- 
markable  feat  for  the  time,  but  it  required 
twenty-two  stations  en  route,  eaeh  pro- 
vided with  a  signal-apparatus  of  beam, 
regulator,  wings,  and  flags,  which  could 
be  turned  and  manipulated  in  various 
different  ways,  so  as  to  reproduoe  nearly 
two  hundred  separate  signs.  Unlike  the 
Greek  torch-telegraph,  Cnappe's  telegraph 
could  not  be  used  at  night,  and  it  was  use- 
less in  hazy  weather. 

Whether  Lord  Murray  got  the  idea 
from  Chappe  or  not,  we  cannot  say,  but  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  last  century,  he  set 
up  in  England  a  telegraph  consisting  of 
two  rows  of  three  flags  each,  revolving  on 
their  axis,  which  gave  some  sixty  or  seventy 
different  signs. 

These  optical  telegraphs  were  in  con- 
siderable use  in  both  England  and  France 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
There  were  two  in  connection  with  the 
Admiralty,  before  the  semaphore  was  in- 
troduced in  1816.  The  flag  system  of 
communication  between  vessels  of  the 
navy  was  also  so  elaborated,  that  no  fewer 
than  four  hundred  sentences  could  be 
passed  from  ship  to  ship  by  code. 

The  discoveries  of  the  German,  Sommer- 
ing,  and  the  Frenchman,  Schilling,  between 
1808  and  1820,  sounded  the  doom  of  the 
optical  telegraph.  But  it  was  net  until 
1833  that  the  first  attempt  to  set  up  an 
electric  telegraph  was  made  by  Weber, 
and  not  until  1837  that  Wheatstone  and 
Morse  utilised  the  magnetic  needle.  The 
first  long  line  of  electric  telegraph  in 
Europe  was  put  up  between  Treves  and 
Berlin  in  1833 ;  the  first  in  America  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore  in  1844 ; 
and  the  first  submarine  cable  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1846.     Not  until  1850  were 
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France  and  England  united  by  telegraph, 
although  for  more  than  fifty  years  they 
had  been  competing  with  each  other  in  the 
invention  of  instruments  of  telegraphy. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  1*850,  that  an 
ingenious  Frenchman  propounded  the  idea 
of  dispensing  with  communicating  wires 
altogether,  and  of  transmitting  messages 
to  any  distance  by  the  utilisation  of 
animal  magnetism.  This  was  one  Jacques 
Toassaint  Benoit,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
a  mythical  French- American,  named  Biat- 
Chrgtien,  submitted  to  the  wonder  lovers 
of  Paris  a  scheme  for  telegraphing  by 
means  of — snails. 

As  described  In  the  French  newspapers 
of  1850,  this  "discovery"  wa*  a  reputed 
eveluticm  of  galvanism,  terrestrial  and 
animal  magnetism,  Mid  of  natural  sym- 
pathy. The  base  of  communication  was 
said  to  be  a  sort  of  special  sympathetic 
fluid — strongly  suggestive  of  Sir  Kenehn 
Digby's  sympathetic  powder — which  was 
composed  of  the  blending  of  the  galvanic, 
magnetic,  and  sympathetic  currents  by  a 
certain  process. 

Why  snails  were  selected  as  the  de- 
velopers of  the  required  animal  sympathetic 
current,  was  thus  explained.  M.  Benoit 
declared  that  by  experiment  he  had  found 
that  snaik,  which  have  been  once  put  in 
contact,  are  always  in  sympathetic  com- 
munication. When  separated,  he  affirmed, 
they  discharge  a  species  of  fluid,  of  which 
the  earth  is  the  conductor,  which  unrolls 
like  the  thread  of  the  spider  or  silkworm, 
and  which  can  be  uncoiled  and  prolonged 
almost  indefinitely  into  space  without 
breaking.  But  this  thread  of  "escargotic 
fluid/'  he  said,  is  invisible,  and  the  pul- 
sation along  it  is  as  rapid  as  the  electric 
fluid* 

With  such  a  marvellous  fluid  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  connecting  wires.  All 
that  was  required  was  that  a  wire,  at  each 
end  of  the  sympathetic  telegraph,  should 
be  carried  into  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
would  complete  the  circuit.  All  that  now 
remained,  therefore,  was  to  construct  the 
apparatus  for  developing  and  transmitting 
the  magnetic  fluid.  This  was  described  in 
the  Paris  paper,  "La  Fresse,"  of  the 
twenty -seventh  of  October,  1850;  and  we 
use  a  translation  mdde  by  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould,  who  has  preserved  the  curiosity 
from  oblivion : 

"The  apparatus  consists  of  a  square 
box,  in  which  Is  a  Voltaic  pile,  of  which 
the  metallic  plates,  instead  of  being -super- 
posed, as  in  the  pile  of  VoHa,  are  disposed 


in  order,  attached  in  holes  formed  in  a 
wheel,  or  circular  disc,  that  revolves  about 
a  steel  axis.  To  these  metallic  plates, 
used  by  Yolta,  MM.  Benoit  and  Biat  have 
substituted  others,  in  the  shape  el  cups  or 
circular  basins,  composed  of  sine  lined  with 
cloth  steeped  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  maintained  in  place  by  a  Made  of 
copper  riveted  to  the  cup.  At  the  bottom 
of  each  of  these  bowls  is  fixed,  by  aid  of  a 
composition,  a  living  snail,  whose  sympa- 
thetic influence  may  unite  and  be  woven 
with  the  galvanic  current,  when  the  wheel 
of  the  pile  is  set  in  motion,  and,  with  it, 
the  snails  that  are  adhering  to  it." 

Alas!  poor  snails;  but  they  required 
brethren  in  misfortune  to  complete  the 
circuit.  Each  galvanic  basin,  we  are  told, 
rests  on  a  delicate  spring,  so  that  it  may 
respond  to  every  "  escargotic  commotion.'1 
Such  an  apparatus  obviously  required  a 
corresponding  apparatus  at  the  point  to  be 
communicated  with,  disposed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  having  within  it  snails  in 
sympathy  with  those  in  the  other  apparatus. 
This  was  necessary  so  that  the  "edoargotie 
vibration"  should  pass  from  one  precise 
point  in  one  of  the  piles  to  another  pre- 
cise point  in  the  other  complementary 
pile. 

14  When  these  dispositions  have  been 
grasped,"  goes  on  the  report,  "the  rest 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  MM.  Benoit 
and  Biat  have  fixed  letters  to  the  wheels, 
corresponding  the  one  with  the  other;  and 
at  each  sympathetic  touch  on  one,  the 
other  is  touched.  Consequently  it  is  easy 
by  this  means,  naturally  and  instanta- 
neously, to  communicate  ideas  at  vast 
distances  by  the  indication  of  the  letters 
touched  by  the  snails.  The  apparatus 
described  is  in  shape  like  a  mariner's 
compass,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
it  is  termed  the  pasilalkuc — sympathetic 
compass,  as  descriptive  at  once  of  its  effects 
and  the  means  of  operation." 

On  these  principles  M.. Benoit — no  one 
ever  saw  M.  Biat  —  constructed  his 
apparatus  at  the  expense  of  an  admiring 
friend.  Then  he  held  a  select  "  private 
view  "  in  his  workshop,  at  which  the  enthu- 
siastic reporter  of  "La  Fresse"  was 
present. 

The  machine  proved  to  be  a  large 
scaffold,  formed  of  beams  ten  feet  long, 
supporting  the  Voltaic  pile,  in  which 
the  poor  snails  were  stuck  by  glue 
at  intervals.  Or  rather  there  were  two 
such  machines  —  one  at  each  end  of  the 
room,  and  each    containing   twenty-four 
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alphabetic  and  sympathetic  snails.  They 
looked  very  unhappy,  and  tried  hard  to 
get  away  from  the  unsympathetic  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  which  dribbled  upon 
them.  But  whenever  they  put  out  their 
horns  to  creep  away,  a  dribble  sent  them 
back  quickly  to  their  shells:  This  was 
doubtless  the  "  escargotic  commotion.1' 

It  was  rather  objected  by  the  spectators 
that  the  two  machines  should  be  in  the 
same  room;  but  M.  Benoit  explained 
that  while  space  was  limited  in  his 
premises,  it  was  of  no  account  to  the  snaila 
They  would  communicate  as  freely,  and 
almost  as  rapidly  across  the  globe  as  across 
the  room.  Indeed,  he  professed  to  be  in 
daily  converse  with  his  friend  Biat,  in 
America,  and  intended  telegraphing  to 
him  after  they  had  themselves  tested  the 
machines. 

So  the  journalist  went  to  one  of  them  to 
manipulate  a  message,  while  M.  Benoit 
went  to  the  other  to  receive  it  The  words 
certainly  did  seem  to  be  reproduced,  with 
some  errors  in  orthography ;  but  then  the 
inventor  was  rushing  about  so  much, 
examining,  adjusting,  and  explaining,  that 
he  seemed  to  be  at  both  machines  at  the 
same  time.  The  journalist  touched  the 
alphabetical  snails  at  the  one  end  as  he 
spelled  the  words,  and  the  snails  in 
M.  Benoit's  machine,  after  a  slight  in- 
terval, put  out  their  sympathetic  horns  in 
response  to  M.  Benoit's  sympathetic,  but 
not  perfectly  grammatical,  fingers. 

The  spectators  were  puzzled,  but  not  in- 
credulous, and  they  waited  with  anxiety  to 
see  an  interchange  of  messages  with 
America.  Somehow,  the  snails  refused  to 
respond  to  the  adamic  -  current  in  the 
mythical  Biat  across  the  ocean,  and  the 
scene  ended  in  some  confusion. 

A  further  test-stance  was  promised,  and 
arranged  for,  when  the  machines  were  to 
be  placed  in  different  rooms.  The  day 
arrived,  but  M.  Benoit  did  not.  As  for 
M.  Biat-Chre^ien,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  scientific  Mrs.  Harria 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  snail  telegraph, 
surely  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes 
in  the  history  of  telegraphy.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  for  a 
time  firmly  believed  in  by  some  in- 
telligent men,  who  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  the  crazy  Benoit  was  an 
inspired  genius.  We  may  laugh  at  them 
now,  of  course;  but  have  we  not  among 
ourselves,  and  in  our  own  time,  persons 
who  devoutly  believe  in  the  production  of 
spirit-photographs  1 


VIOLET'S    LOVERS. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

"  Well,  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  ex- 
claimed Nigel  Hayward,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "  Poor,  dear  George,  a  wife  is  the 
very  thing  he  wants  1 " 

"  And  such  a  girl  as  he  describes  1 "  he 
went  on  presently,  smiling  involuntarily. 
"  I  wonder,  though,  what  she  could  see  in 
George;  but  I  suppose  engaged  couples 
always  view  each  other  through  rose- 
coloured  spectacles."  This  time  he  sighed 
again  almost  regretfully. 

He  could  not  help  casting  a  glance 
round  his  neat  bachelor-like  study.  There 
were  tall, '  upright  chairs,  rows  of  boob 
against  the  walls,  and  a  half-written  ser- 
mon on  the  desk.  He  had  never  felt 
dissatisfied  with  it  before;  but  to-night, 
after  reading  that  letter,  something  aeemed 
lacking— the  touch,  perhaps,  of  a  woman's 
hand. 

Nigel  Hayward  had  led  a  rather  lonely 
life ;  but  his  days  were  so  filled  up,  that 
he  had,  indeed,  scarcely  time  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact. 

During  the  past  five  years — spent  in  an 
East  London  curacy — and  still  more,  now, 
in  this  new  living,  which  brought  respon- 
sibility of  a  different  nature,  he  was  too 
busy  for  such  thoughts,  only  to-night,  after 
reading  his  friend's  letter  over  again,  he  was 
conscious  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  he  had 
missed  something. 

George  Landon  appeared  so  very  happy. 
True,  he  himself  had  been  happy  too,  be- 
cause his  heart  was  in  his  work. 

The  living  of  Saint  Clement's,  which  had 
just  been  presented  to  him,  was  indeed, 
though  not  valuable  in  itself,  proverbially 
recognised  in  the  diocese  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  greater  things.  His  beautiful  voice 
qualified  him  for  a  minor  canonry  at  the 
Cathedral;  while  his  friends  prophesied  he 
would  not  stop  there. 

But  Mr.  Hayward  thought  very  little  of 
the  future. 

From  the  very  beginning  he  shrank  in- 
stinctively from  the  cliquey  society  of  the 
cathedral  town.  He  took  life  simply  and 
in  earnest,  and  confessed  that  he  did  not 
care  for  such  things ;  while  the  marriage- 
able young  ladies,  and  even  their  mothers, 
divined  in  an  instant  that  Mr.  Hayward, 
though  very  charming  and  delightful,  was 
different  from  the  other  clergy  they  came 
across. 

And  then  his  eye  fell  on  the  concluding 
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sentence  of  the  letter :  "  Ton  won't  refuse 
me  this  one  request,  old  fellow,  yon  will 
come  over  to  Neale  Bay  and  see  Violet 
Mother  says — and  I  am  sure  she  is  right — 
yon  must  need  a  holiday ;  yon  were  always 
a  favourite  with  her.  I  have  been  telling 
Violet  all  about  you " 

"  Violet  I "  echoed  Nigel,  aloud.  "  What 
a  pretty  name  1 " 

Somehow,  the  name,  and  its  sweet 
musical  ring,  rang  in  his  ears  all  the 
evening. 

Presently  he  sat  down  to  the  unfinished 
sermon,  but  could  with  difficulty  resume 
the  broken  thread.  The  strange  feeling  of 
discontent  came  back.  He  felt  as  though 
he  had  lost  his  youth,  and  were  growing 
preternaturally  old. 

He  could  not  forbear  glancing  at  himself 
in  the  looking-glass  over  the  mantel-piece. 

It  was  a  close-shaven,  delicately-chiselled 
(ace,  the  hair  slightly  waving  and  worn 
rather  long,  eyes  which  produced  the  im- 
pression of  black,  though,  in  reality,  dark- 
blue,  a  face  which  possessed  a  nameless 
attraction,  and  bore  unconscious  testimony 
of  earnest  purpose. 

But  there  were  deep  lines  round  the 
mouth,  and  the  cheeks  were  pale  and 
rather  thin. 

"  Perhaps  they  are  right,  I  do  need  a 
change,"  thought  NigeL  "It  is  a  long 
while  since  I  took  a  holiday.  There  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  go.  I  want  to  see 
poor  George,  and — and — I  inight  work 
better  afterwards." 

Ha  sat  down  and  began  to  write  the 
answer  at  once. 

The  thought  of  sea-air  and  country 
seemed  tempting,  in  the  almost  unendu- 
rable heat 

The  letter  found  its  way  on  to  a  very 
pretty  breakfast- table  set  in  a  pleasant  bay- 
window. 

Around  the  table  were  sitting  an  elderly 
lady,  with  a  soft,  good-tempered  face;  a 
young  man,  a  plain  reproduction  of  the 
mother;  and  a  girl  of  about  twenty.  The 
latter  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  the  letter 
was  the  subject  of  her  remark. 

"What  nice  writing,  George;  so  clear, 
you  can  read  every  word." 

"  Ah,  Violet,  I  know  you  will  like  him. 
He  is  a  capital  fellow." 

"A  most  estimable  young  man,'1  Mrs. 
Landon  added,  in  her  provokingly  even 
voice,  "  and  quite  an  orator.  No  doubt  he 
will  preach  for  Mr.  Sayle,  and  then  you 
will  hear  him,  my  dear." 


"You  both  praise  him  so  much," 
laughed  Violet,  "that  I  almost  wonder 
whether  I  shall  dislike  him.  He  must  be 
a  paragon,  and  paragons  are  n6t  always 
nice  to  live  with." 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  both 
mother  and  son  that  they  were  slow  to 
take  in  a  joke.  George  eyed  her  rather 
perplexed.  Even  though  they  were  en- 
gaged, and  even  when  what  he  had 
looked  forward  to  and  longed  for  all  his 
life  had  really  come  to  pass,  Violet  some- 
times puzzled  him. 

If  George  often  could  not  understand 
Violet,  she,  herself,  was  still  more  aware 
than  he  was  of  the  fact. 

She  supposed  when  they  were  married 
it  would  be  different 

They  had  been  engaged  so  short  a  time, 
and  had  neither  of  them  quite  recovered 
from  the  first  glamour.  Every  one  seemed, 
Violet  thought,  almost  more  pleased  than 
herself,  from  her  guardian  and  George's 
mother  down  to  the  very  servants  of  the 
family. 

Violet  Court  had  been  left  an  orphan 
when  still  a  baby.  Her  father  and  mother 
had  both  fallen  victims  to  fever  in  a 
far-off  African  station,  leaving  their  little 
daughter  to  be  sent  home  to  England. 

Mrs.  Landon  was  a  distant  connection, 
so  that  Violet  had  spent  all  her  holidays, 
and  practically  made  her  home,  at  Bramble 
Grange. 

All  the  time  George  Landon,  though 
nobody  took  much  notice  of  it,  had  been 
her  devoted  slave ;  and  now,  when  rather 
suddenly  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him, 
and  really  become  one  of  the  [family,  it 
had  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world. 

Violet  found  it  very  nice  to  have  some 
one  to  take  care  of  her,  even  although 
"  poor  George,"  as  she  always  thought  of 
him,  was  not  quite  like  other  people.  He 
was  so  slow  at  catching  an  idea;  so  terribly 
unromautic  and  matter-of-fact,  and — and — 
every  girl  has  her  own  little  dream  of  an 
ideal  lover.  But  then  there  was  scope  for 
her  to  improve  him.  Violet,  who  drew 
most  of  her  impressions  from  books,  had 
frequently  read  that  women  did  improve 
the  most  uninteresting  of  husbands. 

And,  of  course,  in  a  way,  he  was  clever, 
though  it  was  just  that  cleverness  which 
does  not  make  a  mark  in  the  world.  Violet 
had  a  great  admiration  for  intellect — but 
for  the  trained  and  cultured  intellect  of 
the  century.  Mere  capacity,  weakened,  as 
George's,  by  a  long  course  of  desultory 
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reading,  did  not  commend  itself  in  her 
eyes. 

She  was  as  womanly  for  her  age  as  he 
was  boyish  and  undeveloped ;  she  had  tact 
where  he  was  constantly  blundering.  Be- 
sides, Mrs.  Landon  had  grown  wonderfully 
fond  of  the  girl;  there  was  something 
sweet  and  natural  about  her,  which  won 
hearts  even  more  than  the  pretty  face. 

Mrs.  Landon  had  a  touch  of  senti- 
mentality in  her  composition.  She  liked 
to  watch  the  two  wandering  together  over 
the  sands,  while  she  sat  high  np  under  the 
rocks ;  it  brought  back  her  own  youth. 

Violet  used  to  sketch  sky,  sea,  boats, 
and  bay — anything  that  struck  her  accus- 
tomed eye ;  and  George  was  never  tit ed  of 
watching  her.  She  handled  the  brashes 
so  deftly  that  he  was  lost  in  admiration ; 
for  Violet  was  one  of  those  people  who  do 
everything  welL 

He  never  discovered  the  beauty  of  Neale 
Bay,  tiie  golden  patches  in  the  water,  the 
•ungleams  through  the  mist,  the  pathetic 
strength  in  the  faces  of  the  fisherwomen, 
until  Violet's  fingers  reproduced  it  on  her 
canvas. 

Even  then  the  discovery  only  dawned 
upon  him  gradually,  because  he  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  look  out  for  loveliness. 
His  intercourse  with  Violet,  tiiis  new  aspect 
of  everyday  things,  was  to  George  Landon 
like  an  awakening. 

"  You  will  like  Nigel  so  much,"  George 
had  been  saying  for  the  hundredth  time 
one  sunny  morning,  as  Violet  sat,  sur- 
rounded by  tall,  white  lilies.  She  had  been 
painting,  as  usual,  and  the  palette  and 
brushes  were  still  in  her  hand. 

George  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
when  Mr.  Hayward  himself  suddenly 
walked  in  upon  them. 

They  had  not  expected  him  till  later  in 
the  day ;  but,  however,  he  had  managed  to 
catch  an  earlier  train.  Somehow,  for  the 
moment,  in  the  excitement  of  his  arrival, 
Violet  was  forgotten.  She  sat  among  the 
scattered  flowers,  awaiting  her  turn.  At 
last  Nigel  looked  away  from  the  others  to 
her,  he  was  curious,  for  George's  sake,  to 
see  whac  ehe  would  be  like. 

He  felt  a  little  sorry — vaguely,  of  course 
— for  the  girl  who  was  going  to  be  George's 
wife. 

For  recognising  -George's  good  qualities, 
he  was  equally  conscious  of  his  faults,  of  a 
great  want  of  developement,  an  uncultured 
side  of  his  friend's  mind. 

He  saw  a  bent,  golden  head. 

"  This  is  Miss  Court,"  said  Mrs.  Landon. 


"Why,    Violet   dear,    I    had 
you!" 

"  She  is  like  a  flower  herself,"  thought 
Nigel,  as  he  looked  from  her  to  the  lilies, 
and  back  again  at  her,  and  somehow  she 
reminded  him  of  a  little,  lost,  bright-haired 
sister  who  had  died  in  his  childhood. 

Nigel  was  not  a  man  to  be  struck  by 
pretty  faces,  yet  every  detail  of  her  sur- 
roundings remained  with  him — the  sun- 
light flooding  the  pleasant  room,  the 
mealy,  scattered  gold  of  the  lilies'  eups, 
every  little  gesture  of  George's,  the  way  he 
sat  down,  and  his  short,  abrupt  sentences 
were  engraven  indelibly  upon  Nigel  Hay- 
ward's  memory. 

Usually  he  was  so  ready  to  make  allow- 
ances, but  in  that  fragrant  atmosphere  he 
felt  out  of  tune.  His  friend  jarred  upon 
him  perpetually.  He  could  not  help 
wondering  whether  Violet  was  conscious, 
too,  of  his  growing  dissatisfaction,  whether 
she  was  satisfied  herself  1 

It  was  a  most  unreasoning  thought; 
Nigel  drove  it  away  with  an  effort,  sad 
endeavoured  to  behave  as  usual,  but  Me 
eyes  kept  wandering  away  to  the  further 
window. 

When  Nigel  took  his  leave,  he  had 
never  spoken  to  her,  scarcely  looked  at  her 
beside  that  once,  yet  he  carried  away  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  memory  of  her  face, 
the  deep  sheen  of  her  hair,  the  likeness  to 
his  little  sister  who  had  worn  that  self- 
same smile. 

The  presence  of  Nigel  Hayward  made  a 
new  element  hi  their  life  at  Neale  Bay. 
From  the  time  of  his  coming,  Violet  was 
conscious  of  a  vague  sense  of  unrest.  The 
doubt  grew  upon  her  whether  it  were  well 
to  accept  George's  unwavering  affection, 
when  she  herself  had  so  little  to  give  in 
return. 

She  considered  the  question  all  ways, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  other 
girls  loved  more  when  they  were  engaged, 
And  then  —  astonishing  discovery  1— she 
became  certain  that  in  those  first  early  days 
she  had  cared  mora 

Violet  was  very  inexperienced ;  this  en- 
gagement seemed  only  a  little  while  ago  to 
have  made  life  quite  plain  and  simple  to 
her,  yet  here  she  was,  involved  in  fresh 
difficulties.  There  seemed  no  way  of 
drawing  back.  She  scarce  knew  if— had 
there  been — she  would  have  had  decision 
enough  to  take  it. 

Once,  however,  half  in  fun,  with,  never- 
theless, a  grave  undercurrent  of  earnest, 
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she  did  say  to  George  that  she  was  not 
good  enough  to  be  his  wife;  and  then 
they  had  ended  by  both  laughing  over  it 
as  a  joke. 

George's  puzeled  bewilderment  had  quite 
destroyed  her  gravity.  Still,  Violet  did 
not  feel  any  nearer  being  satisfied,  and  the 
trouble  grew  upon  her  daily — a  rather 
vague,  undefined  distress,  which  she  hardly 
could  put  into  words  even  to  herself. 

One  Sunday  evening  Nigel  preached  a 
sermon  for  Mr.  Sayle,  who  proved  to  be  an 
old  college  friend.  As  Violet  listened,  the 
thought  dawned  quite  suddenly  upon  her 
that  this  man,  who  was  so  much  in  earnest, 
who  did  not  take  life  lightly  like  everybody 
eke,  who,  besides,  was  George's  friend, 
could  help  her. 

She  understood  more  than  ever  now, 
while  his  clear  utterances,  in  which  there 
seemed  no  fault  or  flaw,  fell  upon  her  ears, 
how  it  was  that  that  early  friendship  ap- 
proached, on  George'*  side,  almost  to 
idolatry. 

Chance  appeared  to  favour  her  idea. 
They  came  out  together  into  the  dusk, 
stumbling  over  grassy  mounds.  Mrs. 
Landon  was  tired,  anxious  to  reach  home. 
She  took  George's  arm,  while  Violet 
volunteered  to  wait  for  Nigel.  When  he 
came  down  the  dark  church  and  out  into 
the  star-lit  night,  he  found  her  standing 
in  the  little  porch  alone. 

"The  others  have  gone  on,"  she  ex- 
plained. "Aunt  May  was  rather  done 
up.     We  shall  soon  overtake  them." 

Nigel  was  very  silent,  and  cold  to  a 
degree. 

"Is  he  vexed  with  met"  Violet  wondered, 
"or  only  thinking  still  of  his  sermon  1 " 

They  passed,  side  by  side,  among  the 
graves  and  along  the  cliff. 

It  was  a  perfect  night — the  moonlight 
lay  in  broad  patches  below  on  the  sea,  the 
furze-bushes  threw  sharp,  defined  shadows, 
rarely  seen  except  in  clearer  foreign  atmo- 
sphere— and  Nigel  eould  not  suppress  a 
wild,  tumultuous  joy  at  the  fact  of  sharing 
the  beauty  of  it  all  with  her  alone. 

At  last,  Violet  began,  rather  hesitatingly. 
It  had  appeared  easy  enough  a  minute 
ago.  Still,  she  must  not  waste  the  op- 
portunity, for,  already  in  front  she  dis- 
covered the  two  other  figures. 

"Mr.  Hay  ward,"  she  said,  "there  is 
something  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  I  am 
troubled  with  a  great  difficulty,  like  you 
spoke  of  just  now ;  and  perhaps  you  could 
advise  me.  I  wonder  whether  I  love 
George  Landon  enough  to  be  his  wife ! " 


Nigel  gave  a  low,  suppressed  exclama- 
tion, but  did  not  speak.  His  face  changed 
visibly  in  the  moonlight 

"  I  know,"  Violet'  went  on,  gaining 
courage,  "it  is  perhaps  wrong  of  me — I, 
who  ought  to  be  the  happiest  girl  in  the 
world  ;  I  dreamt  once  —  we  all  dream 
such  dreams  you  know— of— of — a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  man.  Life  is  so  very  difficult, 
and  I  am  afraid  at  times  whether  Ik  do 
love  him  enough." 

Again  Nigel  was  silent;  his  face  turned 
away. 

He  knew  quite  well  that  she  did  not 
love  George  Landon  in  the  best  and 
highest  fashion ;  and  yet,  alas  1  what  could 
he  do,  seeing  he  was  George's  friend  1 

Violet  felt  sure  now  he  was  angry;  her 
face  overshadowed. 

"I  have  vexed  you,"  she  said,  depre- 
catingly.  "  You  think  it  very  wrong  f  Of 
course  you  are  George's  friend." 

"Yes,"  he  echoed,  and  his  voice  had 
changed  as  well  as  his  face,  and  grown 
strangely  tempestuous,  "I  am  George's 
friend." 

Something  about  him,  in  gesture  rather 
than  word,  almost  frightened  her.  She 
gave  a  faint  shiver,  though  it  was  so 
warm. 

Nigel  bent  forward,  drew  the  thin  shawl 
tighter  round  her  shoulders  with  a  strange, 
tender  severity,  and  at  that  little  kindness 
her  fear  died  away. 

"You  think  I  ought  not  to  feel  any 
doubt  1 "  she  pursued,  still  uncertainly. 

Nigel  turned  towards  her  once  more. 
His  tone  sounded  quite  natural,  and  very 
calm. 

"  Child,  that  is  a  question  every  woman 
can  only  answer  for  herself.  I,  as  you  say, 
am  George's  friend.  I  know  all  the  sterling 
worth  in  him ;  I,  least  of  any  one,  am  able 
to  judge.  Yet  people's  faults  are  of 
different  sorts,  and  perhaps  his  are  what 
we  might  call  surface  ones." 

He  spoke  now  to  counsel  and  advise,  as 
he  might  to  his  own  sister;  and  he  went 
on  to  tell  of  little  incidents  in  George's  life, 
touches  of  real  feeling,  peeps  of  the  under- 
current of  worth  breaking  upward. 

He  talked  so  calmly,  and  was  so  much 
himself,  that  Violet  began  to  fancy  that  the 
suppressed  emotion,  the  choked  passion  of 
his  previous  utterances,  must  have  been  the 
result  of  her  own  fevered  imagination. 

Still  she  did  say,  when  he  broke  off: 

"  Then  you  are  not  angry  With  me  for 
speaking  1  I  would  not  like  to  vex  George's 
friend." 
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"I  could  never  be  angry  with  you/' 
replied  Nigel,  in  a  smothered  tone.  "What- 
ever happens,  remember  that,  whatever  I 
appear  to  be  hereafter." 

And  then  he  harmed  her  on  abruptly, 
with  unreasoning  speed,  to  overtake  the 
other  two. 

Violet  felt  herself  somehow  unnerved  by 
what  had  passed.  She  made  some  excuse 
to  go  to  bed,  and  sat  a  long  time  by  the 
window  of  her  room  in  the  moonlight. 

Looking  at  it  all  ways,  how  strange, 
how  very  strange,  he  had  been  that 
night  Had  she  unwittingly  grieved  or 
hurt  him  9  She  could  not  bear  to  imagine 
such  a  thing.  And  yet  he  had  said  dis- 
tinctly that  he  was  not  angry,  that  he  never 
would  be  with  her.  It  was  wild,  illogical, 
yet  her  heart  throbbed  unnaturally  at  the 
idea.  The  mere  possibility  of  his  anger 
would  have  made  her  miserable. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  sitting 
there  in  the  white  moonlight  that  Sunday 
night,  it  came  upon  her  with  a  great  rush 
that,  since  Nigel  joined  them  at  Neale  Bay, 
she  herself  had  changed. 

She  shivered  again,  in  spite  of  the  hot 
summer  night.  She  knew  that  the  one 
man  she  might  have  loved  with  her  whole 
heart  was  hopelessly  and  utterly  shut  off 
from  her;  that  even  supposing  he,  too, 
cared,  he  was  bound  by  the  moat  sacred 
ties  of  honour  and  friendship  never  to  be- 
tray the  fact. 

It  was  possible — nay,  probable  that, 
during  her  future  life  as  George's  wife,  she 
would  be  frequently  thrown  into  contact 
with  him,  would  have  to  listen  to  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  and  never  own  that  it 
was  sweet 

And  she  was  bound — hopelessly,  irre- 
trievably bound.  There  were  only  a  few 
more  weeks  to  run  out,  and  they  would 
return  to  town  for  the  wedding. 

Violet's  was  not  a  very  strong  nature, 
she  shrank  from  anything  like  vigorous 
effort;  she  would  rather  go  on,  painful 
and  wrong  though  it  was,  than  resist  her 
guardians,  Mrs.  Landon,  and  George. 

She  wished  vaguely  that  Nigel  would 
go  away,  that  her  old  self  might  return, 
and  that  she  could  forget  they  had  ever 
met 

The  very  same  thought  occurred  to 
Nigel  himself.  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  him  to  go  away  %  Excuses  came  plenti- 
fully enough;  his  parish  alone  afforded 
sufficient  plea. 

And  yet,  a  vision  of  her  face  floated 
back.    Was  it,  could  it  be  necessary  for 


him  to  go  if  he  chose  to  stay  1  Tbe  pain 
was  all  his  own,  and  should  be  till  the 
end. 

She  was  indifferent  enough  to  him,  for, 
had  she  been  otherwise,  would  she  have 
thus  sought  his  advice  1  No,  she  thought 
of  him  only  as  George's  friend. 

And  he  decided  to  stay  another  week, 
at  least,  so  he  kept  on  his  rooms,  and 
wrote  to  make  arrangements  for  his  Sunday 
duty.  Another  week,  and  then  he  would  go 
back  to  his  work  and  forget  this  pleasant 
summer  holiday. 

Violet  seemed  a  little  more  reserved, 
Nigel  fancied,  with  them  alL  She  had 
developed  a  fancy  for  being  alone,  and 
often  started  off  to  sketch  immediately 
after  lunch  by  herself.  George  acquiesced 
in  this  arrangement,  and  Mrs;  Landon  only 
remonstrated  feebly. 

It  was  wonderful  how  little  in  the  way 
of  results  Violet  had  to  show  for  those 
long,  solitary  hours.  She  used  to  sit  on 
the  rocks  with  her  colour-box  spread  open, 
and  the  paper  stretched  ready  on  her  lap, 
gazing  at  the  sea  in  a  dreamy,  indifferent 
sort  of  way. 

Every  day,,  which  was  in  itself  so  long, 
was'  hurrying  her  nearer  the  end,  and 
every  day  made  her  life  more  difficult. 

Once  she  thought  of  writing  to  her 
favourite  guardian,  Colonel  Tristram ;  but 
his  regiment  was  in  India,  and  it  would  he 
three  weeks  before  the  letter  could  reach, 
and  three  more  before  she  could  hope  to 
receive  an  answer. 

The  other  guardian,  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor— who  was  anxious  tQ  rid  himself 
of  the  responsibility  of  a  young  girl— aided 
and  abetted  the  marriage  more  than  any- 
one else. 

Poor  Violet  always  ended  by  feeling 
more  hopeless  and  undecided  than  ever. 
She  drooped  and  flagged  a  little— with 
the  heat,  Mrs.  Landon  averred.  M 

"I  wish  the  weather  would   change, 
remarked  George's  mother  one  night,  as 
they  sat  round  the  soft,  lamp-lit  table  in 
the  window.     "  It  is  quite  unbearable," 

The  dusk  had  fallen,  and  Violet  had  not 
yet  returned.  Her  altered  looks  had  been 
the  subject  of  conversation. 

"  Do  you  think  she— she  is  ill  1 "  broke 
out  George  Landon,  abruptly,  turning 
almost  fiercely  on  his  mother.  The  languid 
little  woman  drew  herself  together. 

"My  dear  boy,  don't  be  so— so  ener- 
getic. There  is  nothing  serious  the  matter, 
only  I  don't  approve  of  these  sketching 
expeditions.'1 
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George  heaved  a  smothered  sigh  of 
relief. 

Byand-by,  as  Violet  still  did  not  return, 
Mrs.  Landon  grew  uneasy. 

Nigel,  who  had  sauntered  in  to  tea  with 
them,  shared  her  apprehensions.  A  sort 
of  foreboding  fell  upon  them  all. 

He  and  George  started  off  in  search 
of  the  truant;  Nigel  choosing  the  shore, 
while  George  walked  inland  along  a  road 
Violet  frequently  took. 

The  night  was  fast  growing  windy,  and 
great  clouds  rolled  together  in  the  west 

Nigel  strode  on,  reckless  of  the  ad- 
vancing tide,  his  feet  sinking  deep  in  the 
sand  at  every  step. 

He  rounded  one  point  after  another 
until  he  began  to  think  Violet  must  have 
chosen  the  other  road.  After  all,  it  was 
only  some  vague  instinct  which  had  guided 
him  along  the  shore. 

One  more  point  loomed  ahead.  He 
determined  to  reach  that,  and  then,  if  he 
caught  no  sight  of  her,  to  turn  back. 

On  he  stumbled  in  the  dusk.  The 
headland  seemed  very  far  away,  much 
farther  than  it  looked. 

He  knew  the  stealthy  waves  were  gain- 
ing on  him  fast  He  heard  their  low  sob, 
but  still  hastened  on  regardless. 

At  last  he  turned  the  corner.  There 
was  a  sheltered,  sandy  cove,  running  deep 
into  the  land  between  two  arms  of  cliff, 
and  amongst  the  rocks  stood  Violet,  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  danger. 

Her  pretty  white  dress  had  been  torn, 
and  she  was  pinning  it  up. 

Nigel  sprang  to  her  side. 

" Make  haste/  he  cried,  "don't  stay  to 
gather  up  your " 

And  then  he  paused  abruptly.  It  was 
too  late,  the  waves  had  already  closed  up 
the  way  of  escape  upon  the  side  he  had 
entered. 

He  sprang  across  to  the  other  edge. 
Alasl  it  was  even  now  shut  in  by  the 
creeping  tide.  Then  he  went  back  to 
where  Violet  stood,  startled,  dazed,  but 
Btill  unconscious. 

His  face  was  very  white,  and  for  the 
moment  he  could  not  speak. 

"What  is  the  matter! "  she  asked,  in- 
quiringly. "  I  know  I  am  late ;  it  seemed 
such  a  long  way  home.  Did  you  come  to 
look  for  me,  Mr.  Hay  ward?  We  will 
make  haste  back." 

Involuntarily  Nigel  took  her  hand. 

••  It  is  too  late,"  he  said.  "We  cannot 
get  back." 

"  Not  get  back ! "  echoed  Violet. 


Nigel  pointed  towards  the  darkening 
sea. 

"  The  tide  has  come  up.  We  cannot  get 
round  the  point." 

"Do  you  mean  we  shall  have  to  stay 
here  till— till  it  goes  down  again) "  enquired 
Violet,  with  a  feeble  laugh. 

Nigel  took  hold  of  her  other  hand. 
This  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear 
— to  have  to  tell  her  such  a  cruel  thing. 

"  Dear,"  he  said,  and  he  had  not  courage 
to  look  at  her  as  he  spoke,  "I  fear  we 
shall  neither  of  us  ever  go  back  again." 

For  a  moment  there  was  perfect  silence, 
save  for  the  sobbing  waves,  then  a  more 
tempestuous  breaker  than  the  rest  broke 
at  their  feet.  Instinctively  they  both  drew 
back,  and  it  seemed  then  as  if  she  under- 
stood. 

"  Do  you  mean  we  are  'going  to  die  f  " 
she  whispered,  in  a  hushed,  awe-struck 
voice ;  "  you  and  I  here  alone  9 " 

They  were  both  holding  hands  still,  and 
Nigel  found  courage  to  look  at  her  at 
last. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  That— that  is  what  I 
mean." 

"But  can't  we  climb  up  the  cliff  1 "  she 
interrupted,  eagerly,  struck  by  the  fresh 
idea.  "I  am  such  a  good  climber,  Mr. 
Hayward." 

"No,"  he  returned,  glancing  at  the 
steep,  unkindly  surface.  "  Impossible ! 
No  one  could  scale  that  height  without 
men  and  ropea" 

After  that  she  did  not  speak  for  some 
time,  and  he  had  not  the  heart  to  disturb 
her. 

Silently  he  made  her  sit  down  on  the 
rocks  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves. 

"  It  is  terrible,"  at  last  she  said,  with 
a  shudder,  as  the  spray  touched  their 
faces. 

He  drew  her  back  further  under  the 
shelter  of  the  cliff.  He  wrapt  his  coat 
over  her  thin  dress  with  that  old,  tender 
severity. 

Then  he  spoke  without  preface  of  any 
sort: 

"I  love  you,  Violet!  Perhaps  you 
might  have  grown  to  love  me,  too.  Ah ! 
dear,  the  world  is  wrong  for  us  both." 

But  Violet  lifted  her  face  to  his,  her 
voice  clear  and  unfaltering. 

She  played  her  part  in  the  strange  scene 
with  a  sense  of  wild,  throbbing  pain.  She 
was  possessed  with  a  passionate  feeling 
that  die  must  tell  him  all  before  it  was  too 
late. 

"I  began  to  care,  too,  from— from  the 
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yery  beginning.  There  is  no  harm  in  saying 
so  now  we  are  going  to  die." 

It  was  so  much  easier,  now  death 
seemed  close,  to  speak  the  truth.  The 
black  stain  of  treachery  appeared  far  re- 
moved. 

Violet  had  clung  to  him  convulsively  at 
the  first  cool  plash  of  water  round  their 
feet  Her  hat  had  fallen  off,  her  hair 
swept  his  cheek. 

"Dear/  he  went  on,  "  do  you  remember 
that  day — the  first  day  I  ever  saw  you, 
Violet)  You  were  sitting  in  the  sun- 
shine, with  lilies  in  your  hand.  Dear, 
you  almost  reminded  me  of  a  lily  yourself, 
with  your  bright  hair " 

But  Violet  was  sobbing  passionately 
upon  hia  shoulder. 

He  kissed  and  soothed  her  as  he  would 
have  done  a  child. 

"I  cared  then,"  he  added,  when  her 
sobs  grew  softer,  "  even  when  I  knew  you 
belonged  to  G-eorga  It  cannot  be  wrong 
for  us  to  talk  it  over  now." 

Violet  still  cried  softly. 

In  spite  of  all  her  troubles,  the  world 
had  been  a  very  happy  one  to  her  on  the 
whole.  In  some  things  she  was  still  almost 
a  child;  and  death  seemed  very  terrible, 
even  with  one  she  loved. 

The  night  grew  darker.  There  was 
water  now  up  to  their  knees.  Nigel  felt  as 
though  they  were  being  drawn  downwards 
by  the  rising  waves. 

He  spoke  to  Violet  once,  and  she  did 
not  answer.  She  had  fainted,  and  hung 
upon  him  like  a  leaden  weight. 

He  began  to  feel  as  though  his  knees 
must  soon  fail  him.  He  tried  to  shout, 
but  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  feeble.  What 
use  for  the  effort ;  who  was  there  to  hear  f 
But  then,  even  then,  came  a  moving  speck 
of  light  on  the  dark  sea  nearer  and  nearer, 
as  though  skirting  the  coast. 

Nigel  gathered  up  his  failing  strength. 
He  shouted  till  he  could  shout  no  longer, 
and  answering  shouts  came  back  to  him 
over  the  water. 

They  were  saved. 

The  first  person  who  stretched  out  hia 
hand  from  the  boat  was  George  Landon. 

Violet  was  apparently  unconscious ;  but 
she  still  lay  in  Nigel's  arms,  moaning  a 
little  faintly  when  they  tried  to  move  her. 

"Let  her  be,"  said  Nigel,  beseechingly, 
to  George.     "  Let  us  humour  her  in  this." 

So  they  were  rowed  homeward  through 
the  grey,  chilly  night,  Violet  lying  upon 


his  breast.  George  watched  them  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat.  He  was  naturally  slow 
of  thought.  He  did  not  grasp  things 
perhaps  so  quickly  as  most  people;  and 
yet  he  saw  the  way  Nigel  looked  down 
upon  the  white  face. 

Somehow  it  dawned  upon  him  that  she 
did  not  belong  to  him  as  before. 

Nigel  did  not  relinquish  Us  burden  till 
she  was  lying  on  her  own  bed.  Then  he 
stooped  down  before  them  all,  and  kissed 
her  brow. 

So  many  strange  events  had  been  hurried 
into  one  night,  that  no  one  seemed  sur- 
prised at  the  action.  But  George,  stand- 
ing somewhat  apart,  saw  it,  and  mew  that 
Violet  was  his  no  mora 

They  told  him  at  last  that  she  was  sleep- 
ing tranquilly  enough,  and  would  take  no 
harm. 

So  he  sat  in  his  rather  bare-looking  room 
alone,  the  grey,  morning  light  streaming 
in.  He  was  still  daaed  with  that  look, 
that  kiss,  stupefied  as  it  were  by  an  un- 
expected shock. 

Naturally  slow-headed,  and  not  very  quick 
of  perception,  the  fact  broke  upon  him  but 
slowly.  But  onee  knowing,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate ;  slow  natures  are  often  at  critical  times 
most  decisive.  .  Bight  and  wrong  stand 
out  to  them  in  distinctive  colours,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  self-deception.  George 
drew  towards  him  pen  and  paper,  and 
wrote  in  a  steady,  unfaltering  hand  two 
letters — one  to  Violet,  the  other  to  Nigel 
Hayward.  He  did  it  gravely,  and  with 
steadfast  determination. 

It  did  not  seem  to  him  anything  like  an 
act  of  heroism,  but  rather  right  and  just 
that  he  who  had  always  been  to  him  like  a 
god  among  men  should  have  Violet  for 
his  own. 

.  So  he  wrote  to  Violet  more  like  some 
elder  brother,  that  he  thought  it  was  better 
their  engagement  should  end;  that  he 
himself  had  a  fancy  to  go  away  for  a  few 
years  and  see  something  of  the  world; 
and  would  she  and  Nigel  take  care  of  his 
mother  1 

While  to  Nigel  he  said,  he  was  sure  he 
would  make  Violet  a  better  husband  than 
himself. 

That  morning,  when  Mrs.  Landon  came 
down,  after  a  few  hours'  sleep,  she  found 
George  walking  restlessly  about  the  dining- 
room. 

"Mother,"  he  began,  in  his  odd, 
awkward  way,  "  mother,  I  am  going  away. 
I — I  have  broken  off  my  engagement  with 
Violet." 
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Mrs.  Landon  sank  back  into  *  chair 
with  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  hours  seemed 
more  than  she  could  comprehend.  There 
was  poor  Violet,  not  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  her  adventure,  calmly  thrown 
over  by  George ! 

«  But  Violet— Violet  won't  like  it  1"  she 
exclaimed,  utterly  bewildered. 

"Violet  will  have  plenty  of  people  to 
care  for  her  without  me,  mother.  She 
witt  marry  Nigel.'1 

Mrs.  Landon  gave  another  gasp,  and  ap- 
peared on  the  verge  of  hysterics. 

George  poured  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
brought  it  over  to  her. 

"Believe  me,  mother,"  he  added,  al- 
most beseechingly,  as  she  drank  it,  "  it 
is  the  best  thing  for  both  of  us.  Don't 
ssy  any  more.  I  was  never  good  enough 
for  Violet'1 

In  relating  the  events  afterwards,  Mrs. 
Landea  never  oenld  explain  the  matter 
dearly. 

All  she  could  say  was,  that  suddenly, 
quite  suddenly,  almost  without  saying 
geed-bye,  her  son  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
abroad.  He  talked  of  Switzerland,  and 
ended  in  Australia,  leaving  his  friend,  Mr. 
Hayward,  to  marry  Violet. 

Mrs.  Landon  could  not  but  cherish  feel- 
ings of  anger  for  George,  who  thus  re- 
vised all  her  favourite  plana.  She  regarded 
Violet  in  the  light  of  an  injured  person, 
and  wondered  audibly  how  she  and  Nigel 
arranged  things  so  easily  between  them- 
sdves*  Only,  she  was  sure,  because  both 
were  m  good  and  accommodating. 

Even  they  themselves,  in  the  midst  of 
their  new  opening  world,  did  not  fully 
understand. 

"He  never  cared  for  me,  really,"  Violet 
used  to  say,  with  a  laugh  and  a  shrug  of 
her  pretty  shoulders,  "  poor  George  1  or  he 
would  not  have  given  me  up  so  easily." 
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Two  years  came  and  passed  slowly 
away.  They  were  long,  monotonous 
years  to  Doris,  only  broken  by  one  great 
event,  and  that  was  a  visit  from  Paul 
Beaumont.    He  was  in  Egypt  when  the 


news  of  Laurence's  marriage  reached  him 
in  a  letter  from  Laurence  himself,  full  of  a 
long  description  of  his  wife's  charms  and 
his  own  happiness. 

Paul  scarcely  knew  whether  to  rejoice 
or  grieve  over  that  letter.  Hie  thoughts 
turned  at  once  to  Doris.  Would  this  be  a 
great  blow  to  her,  he  wondered,  or  had 
she,  also,  like  Laurence,  forgotten  their 
boy  and  girl  love-story,  and  would  she  be 
willing  now  to  listen  to  him,  Paul,  and 
give  him  a  different  answer  f  He  doubted, 
but  he  hoped;  and,  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  receiving  the  letter,  which  had 
been  wrongly  addressed  and, had  followed 
him  from  plaee  to  place,  and  did  not  reach 
him  until  three  months  after  the  wedding, 
he  was  on  his  way  back  to  England  to  try 
his  fate  again.  But  Doris,  though  she  was 
unfeignedly  glad  to  see  him,  and  gave  him 
the  heartiest  of  welcomes,  would  not  listen 
when  he  urged  his  suit  again. 

"I  could  not  do  you  so  great  a  wrong. 
How  could  I  be  yours,  or  any  mail's  wife, 
feeling  as  I  feel  f "  she  said. 

And  when  Paul  assured  her  that  time 
would  bring  forgetfulness,  and  that  he 
was  willing  to  wait,  she  had  looked  at  him 
with  pained,  surprised  eyes. 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  not  forget  if  I 
could,"  she  said;  "but  I  cannot  —  I 
cannot ! " 

And  then  she  had  broken  into  such 
wild  weeping  that  Paul  almost  forgot  his 
own  grief  and  disappointment  in  the 
endeavour  to  soothe  her. 

Laurence  had  written  to  her  several 
times  since  his  marriage,  and  more  than 
once  had  sent  her  a  pressing  invitation  to 
visit  him  in  the  London  suburb  where  he 
had  set  up  his  household  gods;  but  she 
had  always  made  some  excuse.  His  letters 
were  very  jubilant  at  first,  and  full  of  his 
wife's  perfections  and  his  happiness;  but 
by-and-by  it  seemed  to  Doris,  who  knew 
Laurence  so  well,  and  could  read  between 
the  lines,  that  a  shadow  of  discontent  had 
crept  into  the  letters,  that  he  mentioned 
his  wife  less  freely,  and  spoke  more  of  his 
work  and  his  professional  triumphs  than 
of  his  home  life. 

A  year  after  his  marriage  a  little  girl  was 
born  to  him,  and  he  wrote  to  tell  Doris 
that  he  intended  to  name  the  child  after 
her,  and  asked  her  to  be  its  godmother. 
If  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  be  present  at 
the  christening,  Mrs.  Bedmont  would 
willingly  act  as  proxy.  Doris  could  not 
refuse  that  request;  and,  much  to  her 
surprise,  when  Miss  Mordaunt  heard  of  it, 
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she  presented  her  with  a  case  containing 
a  most  beautiful  silver  spoon  and  fork, 
which  she  told  her  to  send  as  her  present  to 
the  child. 

Henceforth  Laurence's  letters  were  full 
of  the  baby !  He  seemed  to  be  both  father 
and  mother  to  it,  Doris  thought,  for  he 
admitted  that  Mrs.  Ainslie  did  not  like 
children,  and  would  not  trouble  herself 
with  it 

"Doris  is  quite  her  father's  girl," 
Laurence  wrote  once.  "She  is  just 
beginning  to  crawl  about  alone ;  and  the 
little  rogue  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she 
is  with  me  in  the  studio.  It  is  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  nursery,  and  if  ever  the 
door  is  left  open  she  will  crawl  along  the 
passage  and  beat  with  her  little  hands 
against  my  door ;  and  when  I  open  it  she 
will  sit  on  a  rug  and  watch  me  paint  as 
good  as  gold ! " 

There  was  something  infinitely  pathetic 
in  these  letters  to  Doris,  and  in  the  resolute 
silence  he  preserved  respecting  his  wife. 
Had  he  repented)  Was  his  marriage  a 
failure,  she  wondered  f 

A  great  longing  came  over  her  one  day 
to  see  his  wife  and  home,  and  judge  for 
herself.  She  determined,  not  without 
many  inward  misgivings  and  much  de- 
liberation, to  ask  her  aunt  for  a  holiday  and 
money  enough  to  carry  out  her  plans.  It 
was  years  since  she  had  been  from  home, 
even  for  a  night ;  and  as  the  garden  had 
been  unusually  productive,  and  the  poultry 
equally  profitable  that  year,  and  as  both 
results  were  owing  to  her  careful  super- 
vision, she  felt  that  she  had  earned  both 
her  holiday  and  the  money  it  would 
require. 

"  I'll  ask  her  this  very  evening,"  Doris 
thought,  one  October  afternoon  as*  she  was 
gathering  the  last  basket  of  plums  from 
the  wall,  and  packing  them  carefully  for 
market  "  Surely  she  cannot  refuse ;  and 
she  has  been  rather  more  amiable  lately. 
Why,  she  actually  thanked  me  quite 
pleasantly  this  morning  when  I  mended 
her  dress,  instead  of  grumbling  and  finding 
fault  as  usual.  There,  that  is  the  last  of 
the  plums.     Ill  take  them  in." 

Doris  shouldered  her  basket,  and,  having 
left  it  in  the  larder,  went  quickly — for  she 
felt  her  courage"  oozing  out  of  her  fingers' 
ends — to  the  dining-room,  where  she  ex- 
pected to  find  her  aunt  She  had  reached 
the  hall,  when  she  remembered  that  she 
had  left  the  gate,  which  led  from  the  yard 
into  the  vegetable  -  garden,  open,  and, 
hurriedly  retracing  her  steps,  she  closed  it; 


and  then,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
kitchen,  she  went  round  by  the  garden 
and  entered  the  house  by  the  hall  door. 

As  she  passed  the  dining-room  window 
she  glanced  in,  and  saw  her  aunt  standing 
by  the  table,  and  saw,  too,  or^  fancied  she 
saw,  that  she  had  a  companion — a  tall, 
grey  figure,  who  stood  facing  Miss  Mor- 
daunt, with  its  back  to  the  window,  dressed 
in  grey,  and  with  a  long,  shadowy  grey 
veil  floating  round  it. 

It  was  such  an  unusual  thing  for  Miss 
Mordaunt  to  have  a  visitor  that  Doris 
forgot  her  good  manners,  and  stopped 
before  the  window  and  looked  in  curiously, 
and  then  rubbed  her  eyes  and  stared,  and 
rubbed  her  eyes  again  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. 

•■  Surely  I  was  not  mistaken  f  There 
was  some  one  there,"  she  reflected.  But 
whether  there  had  been,  or  whether  her 
eyes  had  been  deceived  by  the  uncertain 
light,  it  was  certain  now,  as  she  looked 
again,  that  Miss  Mordaunt  was  the  only 
occupant  of  the  room.  Doris  concluded 
that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  It  was  most 
probable  that  she  had,  she  told  herself,  for 
visitors  were  almost  unknown  at  the  Bed 
House. 

She  went  through  the  hall  into  the 
dining-room.  Miss  Mordaunt  was  still 
standing  by  the  table.  Her  tall  figure  was 
drawn  up  to  its  full  height ;  but  one  hand 
was  clasped  firmly  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
as  if  for  support,  and  her  face  wore  such  a 
strange  look  of  mingled  defiance,  and  terror! 
and  awe,  that  Doris  forgot  altogether  the 
errand  on  which  she  had  come  and  the 
request  which  she  was  about  to  make,  and 
stared  at  her  in  surprise, 

"  What  is  the  matter  f  Are  you  not 
well,  Aunt  Joan  f "  she  said.  - 

■•  Quite  well" 

Miss  Mordaunt's  voice  sounded  odd  and 
absent,  Doris,  thought  She  did  not  look 
at  her  as  she  spoke,  but  gazed  straight 
before  her,  across  the  room,  where  the 
twilight  shadows  were  rapidly  gathering, 
with  bright,  absorbed  eyes.  Doris  knew 
that  she  disliked  to  be  asked  any  questions 
about  her  health.  It  had  not  been  so  good 
as  usual,  lately,  and  Doris  had  more  than 
once  suggested  that  she  should  see  a 
doctor,  and  had  been  promptly  snubbed 
for  her  pains.  So  now,  though  she  felt  a 
little  disturbed  by  her  auntfs  odd  looks, 
she  did  not  make  any  further  remark  on 
them. 

She  walked  across  the  room  to  the 
window   where   the   dingy   curtain   was 
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swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  cool  breeze.  It 
blew  chill  and  damp  into  the  room,  and 
Doris  closed  the  window  and  looped  back 
the  curtain,  while  Miss  Mordaunt  watched 
her  with  dreamy,  bright  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  see  and  yet  not  to  notice  her 
action. 

"I  suppose  it  was  the  curtain  I  saw,11 
Doris  thought,  and  then  she  went  on 
aloud:  "Have  you  had  a  visitor,  Aunt 
Joan  %  I  thought  I  saw  some  one  standing 
by  the  table,  as  I  passed  the  window, 
dressed  in  grey,  with  a  long  grey  veil." 

A  change  came  over  Miss  Mordaunt's  im- 
passive face.  It  grew  grey  and  haggard, 
and  she  gave  a  little  shiver. 

w  What  1  did  you  see  her  tool  Then  it 
was  not  only  my  fancy,"  she  said,  in  an 
absent,  awed  voice.  "  Yes,  I  have  had  a 
visitor,  child." 

"Who  was  it  1» 

Doris  felt  awed  and  half-frightened.^  Her 
colour  came  and  went,  and  her  eyes  dilated 
as  she  looked  eagerly  at  her  aunt. 

II  Who  was  it  t "  she  repeated  in  a  low 
whisper. 

Miss  Mordaunt  looked  at  her  gravely. 

"It  was  Death's  messenger,  child,'1  she 
said,  solemnly.  "  The  messenger  whom  he 
eends  to  every  one  of  our  house  to  prepare 
them  for  his  coming  !  You  have  heard  of 
the  *  Grey  Lady,'  haven't  you,  Doris  t " 

"Yes," Doris  gasped,  "I  have  heard  of 
her * 

"  I  was  sitting  here  at  my  work,  as 
usual,  and  I  looked  up  and  saw  her 
standing  before  me,  and  we  looked  straight 
into  each  other's  face,  and  she  smiled  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  me.  'Have  you 
come  forme  % '  I  said ;  and  she  nodded  and 
smiled  again,  and  then — she  was  gone.  I 
might  have  thought  it  was  only  my  fancy ; 
but  it  was  no  fancy  if  you  saw  her  too." 

"  I  fancied  I  did ;  but  I  dare  say  it  was 
only"  fancy,"  Doris  answered,  in  a  frightened 
voice,  which  she  vainly  tried  to  keep  clear 
and  steady.  "  Don't  think  any  more  about 
it,  Aunt  Joan.  It  was  some  shadow — 
shadows  take  such  queer  forms  in  the 
twilight — or  the  curtain  flapping  to  and 
fro,"  she  urged. 

Miss  Mordaunt  shook  her  head. 

II I  know  better,"  she  said.  "  It  was  the 
'Grey  Lady,'  and  she  came  to  warn  me 
that  my  end  is  near,  and  that  I  must  set 
my  house  in  order." 

The  ghastly  greyness  had  passed  from 
her  face,  the  absent  tone  from  her  voice ; 
she  was  quite  herself  again  now  as  she 
opened  a  drawer  in  her  writing-table,  and 


taking  out  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelope, 
hastily  wrote  a  few  lines. 

"Has  the  carrier  called  for  the  plums 
yet,  Doris!" 

"  Not  yet,  Aunt  Joan,"  Doris,  who  was 
watching  her  with  fascinated,  frightened 
eyes,  answered  faintly. 

"Then  when  he  does,  give  him  this 
letter,  and  ask  him  to  leave  it  at  once  at 
the  address.    Wait  a  minute." 

She  took  her  purse  from  her  pocket, 
and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  carefully 
counted  out  two  halfpence,  a  penny,  and 
four  farthings. 

11  This  is  for  the  carrier,  Doris ;  he  will 
expect  to  be  paid  for  his  trouble ;  nobody 
does  anything  in  this  world  for  nothing," 
she  said,  grimly;  and  then  she  snapped 
the  clasp  of  her  purse  sharply,  and  returned 
it  to  her  pocket.  "  There,  take  the  letter 
at  once,  child,  or  he  will  have  gone." 

Doris  obeyed.  She  felt  very  bewildered 
and  frightened,  and  yet  was,  in  a  measure, 
relieved  by  «her  aunt's  sudden  return  to 
her  usual  manner.  Of  course,  it  was  all 
fancy,  but  yet  it  was  odd  that  the  same 
fancy  should  have  occurred  to  them  both, 
Doris  thought;  and  she  shuddered,  and 
glanced  timidly  round  her,  as  she  crossed 
the  hall,  where  the  portrait  of  the  "  Grey 
Lady"  hung  over  the  fireplace. 

The  carrier  was  at  the  door  when  she 
reached  the  kitchen,  and  his  rosy,  good- 
tempered  face,  and  loud,  hearty  voice  as 
he  chaffered  with  Margot  over  the  plums, 
came  in  welcome  relief  to  Doris.  There 
was  no  gloom  or  mystery  about  him,  at  all 
events,  or  about  Margot,  as  she  stood  with 
her  hands  on  her  hips  and  talked  to  him. 

Doris  went  into  the  kitchen  after  she 
had  given  him  the  letter,  and  he  had 
driven  away,  and  stood  by  the  fire  absently 
watching  Margot,  who  was  energetically 
scouring  her  milk-bowls. 

"Margot,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
'Grey  Lady'f"  she  asked,  abruptly,  at 
last 

Margot  started,  and  dropped  the  tin  she 
was  scouring. 

"  Laws  sakes,  Miss  Doris  1  How  you 
startled  me  I  Why,  of  course  I  have, 
hundreds  of  times.  Didn't  my  mother, 
who  was  own  maid  to  the  missis's  mother, 
see  her  with  her  own  eyes  just  three  days 
afore  poor  Mrs.  Mordaunt  died  ?  She  was 
in  her  room,  standing  by  the  window,  look- 
ing out  at  th'  children  playing  on  th'  lawn, 
and  my  mother  was  tidying  out  a  drawer 
of  lace  at  the  other  end  of  th'  room.  She 
looked  up  to  ask  Mrs.  Mordaunt  some 
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question,  and  there,  standing  by  her  in  the 
window,  she  saw  a  tall  figure  dressed  all  in 
grey,  with  a  long,  grey  veil.  My  mother 
gave  a  jump  and  a  scream  as  the  figure 
vanished,  and  Mra  Mordaunt  turned 
round.  '  Did  you  see  her  also,  Belle  \ '  she 
says,  and  turned  deadly  pale,  and  fainted. 
She  was  as  well  as  you  are  now,  Miss 
Doris,  and  three  days  after  she  was  dead," 
Margot  added,  impressively. 

Doris  shuddered.  She  looked  fearfully 
round  the  rapidly-darkening  kitchen. 

"  Margot,1'  she  said,  in  a  low  whisper* 
and  she  went  up  to  the  old  woman  and 

{ut  her  hand  on  her  arm,  "oh,  Margot! 
saw  her  not  half  an  hour  ago." 

Margot  started,  and  her  healthy,  brown 
face  grew  grey  and  pallid. 

"  Nonsense,  Miss  Doris  ! " 

"  I  did.  I  was  passing  the  dining-room 
window  and  I  looked  in,  and  saw  her 
standing  by  Aunt  Joan's  side,  and  as  I 
looked,  she  disappeared." 

"  It  was  only  your  fancy,  honey." 

"  So  I  thought,  but  I  found  afterwards 
that  Aunt  Joan  had  seen  her  too  ! " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
two  faces  which  gazed  at  each  other 
looked  the  most  terrified  at  that  moment. 
There  was  a  little  silence,  then  Margot 
whispered : 

"  Did  Miss  Joan  see  her  face,  honey  1 " 

"  Yes,  and  she  spoke  to  her.  She  asked 
her  if  she  had  come  for  her,  and  the  '  Grey 
Lady'  nodded  and  smiled.  Aunt  Joan 
told  me  so.  She  thinks — oh,  Margot,  she 
thinks  she  is  going  to  die,"  Doris  whispered 
in  her  frightened  voice. 

"  That  was  why  she  sent  for  old  Pearson 
th'  lawyer,  then,  I  reckon,  honey.  An' 
she's  right  The  'Grey  Lady'  never  comes 
for  nought  v  No  one  knows  who  she  was, 
or  anything  about  her,  except  that  afore 
every  death  i'  th'  family  she  comes  to  warn 
them.  Eh,  and  they  needed  warning, 
most  on  'em,  for  they've  been  a  hard,  bad 
lot,"  Margot  added,  emphatically. 

" But,  Margot,  can  we  do  nothing) 
Shall  we  send  for  the  doctor!"  Doris 
faltered. 

"An'  what  good  would  a  doctor  do, 
child  1  Miss  Joan  ails  nought  at  present, 
though  she's  seemed  a  bit  weakly  of  late 
weeks;  but  she  ails  nought  to  need  a 
doctor.  Even  if  she  would  tell  him  what 
she  saw,  which  I  doubt  he  would  only 
laugh  at  her,  an'  tell  her  her  stomach  was 
out  of  order,  and  that  it  was  all  fancy  1  I 
know  what  doctors  is  well  enough  1  Nay, 
honey,  they  is  no  good  at  all  1   U  her  time 


is  come,  it  is  come,  an1  we  can  do  nothing 
to  stop  it  I  have  heard  o'  folks  who  had 
been  warned  that  they  would  die  at  a 
certain  time,  an'  their  friends  put  th'  clock 
forward  to  deceive  them  into  thinkin' 
the  hour  was  past;  but  death  takes  no 
count  o'  clocks,  an'  they  died  all  the  same  1 
All  th*  Mordaunt*  die  sudden.  There's 
somethin'  wrong  wi'  their  hearts,  the 
doctor  says.  It  is  a  family  complaint 
Hash,  honey  1 "  and  Margot  caught  up  her 
tin  and  polished  away  vigorously.  "Here's 
th'  missis  coming." 

;  Miss  Mordaunt  came  into  the  kitchen  as 
Margot  spoke.  She  looked  a  little  paler 
than  usual ;  but  her  manner  was  unaltered, 
and  the  rebuke  which  she  gave  to  Margot, 
for  her  reckless  use  of  the  whitening,  was 
quite  as  sharp  as  ever.  Doris  felt  some- 
what relieved  by  it,  and  was  almost  in- 
clined, next  morning — when  she  awoke  to 
find  the  sun  streaming  in  at  the  window,  and 
the  robins,  which  she  fed  daily  on  the 
ledge,  singing  their  sweetest  notes,  as  they 
flew  about  waiting  impatiently  for  their 
breakf a*t — to  laugh  at  the  gloomy  terrors 
which  had  haunted  her  most  of  the  night 

11  Of  course  it  is  all  nonsense,  all  idle 
superstition,"  she  told  herself  as  she  entered 
the  dining-room,  where  Miss  Mordaunt 
was  already  seated,  eating  her  breakfast ; 
"and,  of  course,  Aunt  Joan  thinks  so 
also." 

But  later  on  in  the  day  she  did  not  feel 
quite  so  confident  of  this,  especially  after 
the  lawyer  had  arrived,  and,  after  being 
closeted  with  Miss  Mordaunt  for  more 
than  an  hour,  had  driven  away,  and  Doris, 
timidly  venturing  into  the  dining-room, 
found  her  aunt  sitting  at  the  table  with 
her  head  bowed,  and  her  face  hidden  in 
her  hands. 

She  had  looked  up  directly  as  Doris 
entered,  and  spoken  to  her  quite  in  her 
usual  manner,  and  asked  a  few  questions 
about  the  poultry ;  but  the  girl  felt  anxious, 
and  nervous;  and  once  timidly  asked  if 
her  aunt  felt  quite  well,,  and  if  she  might 
be  allowed  to  send  for  the  doctor. 

Miss  Mordaunt  first  stared,  and  then 
nearly  snapped  her  head  off. 

"  Doctor,  indeed  1  111  have  no  doctors 
here.  There's  nothing  the  matter  with 
me  1"  she  said  sharply,  and  Doris  said  no 
more, 

So  two  days  passed  over,  and  nothing 
had  happened,  or  seemed  likely  to  happen, 
and  Doris,  seeing  that  Miss  Mordaunt 
seemed  in  her  usual  health ;  that  her  ap- 
petite was  as  good  as  ever;  that  she  rose 
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as  early  and  worked  as  bard  as  usual, 
began  to  feel  reassured  again;  and  her 
terrors  of  the  "  Grey  Lady  "  receded  into 
the  background  ease  more. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  which 
fell  on  a  Friday,  the  choir  practice  was 
held.  Doris,  as  organist,  was  obliged  to  be 
present;  but  she  went  somewhat  un- 
willingly. All  day,  a  sort  of  gloom— a 
kind  of  anticipation  of  some  coming  evil — 
had  seemed  to  rest  ever  the  house.  Doris 
straggled  hard  against  it,  bat  in  vain.  Old 
Margot  went  about  her  work  with  a 
gloomy  face  and  preoccupied  air,  and 
started  if  any  one  spoke  to  bar,  and  east 
nervous,  furtive  glances  around  her. 

Miss  Mordaunt  was  the  only  one  who 
seemed  unaffected  by  the  general  de- 
pressioa  She  was  very  busy  all  the 
morning  turning  oat  drawers  and  cup- 
boards, work  which  she  always  did  herself, 
and  in  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  assist 
Doris  scarcely  saw  her  until,  tea-time. 
Then  she  fancied  that  she  looked  pale,  and 
tired ;  and  she  timidly  asked  if  the  work 
was  finished,  and  if  she  might  stay  at  home 
from  the  practice  to  assist. 

"Stay  at  home?  No;  I  have  quite 
finished,"  Miss  Mordaunt  answered  ab- 
sently ;  and  then,  much  to  Doris's  amaze- 
ment and  alarm,  she  left  her  seat,  and, 
crossing  the  room,  put  her  hand  on  the 
girl's  shoulder,  and  looked  down  at  her 
earnestly : 

"  Ton  are  a  good  girl,  Doris,"  she  said ; 
"  and,  if  I  have  been  hard  on  you  some- 
times, it  was  all  for  your  own  good. 
You'll  remember   that   by-and-by,   won't 

yon^ 

And  then  she  had  suddenly,  as  if  die 
was  half  ashamed  of  the  unusual  action, 
bent  and  kissed  Doris's  brow,  and  left  the 
room  abruptly  without  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

Doris  felt  anxious  and  restless  during  the 
practice.  She  made  it  shorter  than  usual ; 
but  it  seamed  an  interminable  time  before 
it  was  over,  and  she  free  to  harry  home. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  dining-room 
window.  The  moon  was  bright  that  night ; 
and  Doris,  glancing  up  hastily  at  her  aunt's 
bedroom,  saw  her  sitting  by  the  open 
window,  apparently  looking  out  into  the 
garden.  Doris  entered  the  house  by  the 
kitchen-door.  There  was  a  bright  fire 
burning  in  the  grate,  and  by  it  Margot  was 
sitting  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands, 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  her  chair. 
She  started  and  looked  up,  and  gave  a  little 
scream;  and  then  a  relieved  exclamation 


as  Doris  crossed  the  room  and  stood  by 
her  side,  and  put  her  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

"Eh,  Miss  Doris,  is  it  you  at  last)  I 
am  glad  to  see  you.  I  thought  you  would 
never  come,"  she  cried. 

Doris's  face  paled. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Margot. 
Is  Aunt  Joan " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  In 
truth,  she  scarcely  knew  what  to  say,  or 
how  to  give  words  to  the  hidden  terror  in 
her  heart  She  could  only  look  the 
question.  Margot  shook  her  head  and 
sighed. 

"I  haven't  seen  her  for  over  an  hour, 
Miss  Doris.  She  is  up  in  her  room  now ; 
but  she  fairly  frightened  me  out  of  my 
seven  senses  a  while  ago.  I  was  in  th' 
hall  an'  she  came  out  o'  th'  dining-room 
with  a  light  in  her  hand,  an'  she  went  first 
into  one  room  an'  then  into  another  all  over 
th'  house,  an'  looked  round — oh,  so  odd 
like,  just  as  if  she  was  saying  a  good-bye 
to  'em  all.  I  watched  her,  Miss  Doris,  an' 
by-an'-by  she  comes  downstairs,  an'  looks 
round  th'  kitchen — she  was  allers  fond  o' 
th'  kitchen,  you  know  —  wi'  wide-open, 
blank  eyes,  more  as  if  she  was  asleep  than 
awake.  She  did  not  see  me,  but  I  watched 
her — she  was  holding  the  candle  up,  an'  it 
fell  upon  her  face — an'  oh,  Miss  Doris,"  and 
Margot's  voice  faltered,  "there  was  just 
th'  same  look  in  her  eyes  as  there  was  in 
poor  old  Brace's — do  you  remember  when 
th'  keeper  shot  him,  an'  he  crawled  in 
here,  an'  looked  round  at  us  all,  an'  then 
trailed  himself  into  his  kennel  to  die  1" 

"  Nonsense,  Margot" 

But  though  Doris  tried  to  speak  cheer- 
fully, and  made  an  attempt  at  a  little  in- 
credulous laugh,  she  felt  her  heart  beat 
fearfully. 

"Aunt  Joan  is  sitting  at  her  window. 
I  looked  up  and  saw  her  as  I  passed  just 
now." 

11  Is  she)  Well,  I  am  right  glad  to 
hear  you  say  so,  honey." 

Margot  did  not  look  much  reassured. 
She  rose  and  looked  at  the  clock.  "It's 
getting  on  for  supper-time,  Miss  Doris. 
Suppose  you  go  and  tell  her,"  she  sug- 
gested. 

"She  will  be  angry,  I  am  afraid.  She 
hates  being  disturbed  in  her  room;  but 
I  will  go." 

Doris  left  the  kitchen,  and  ran  quickly 
up  the  broad  staircase  to  her  aunt's 
room,  and  gave  a  loud  knock  at  the 
door. 
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"Aunt  Joan,  supper  is  ready/'  she 
said. 

No  answer.  Doris  knocked  again,  and 
more  loudly,  with  the  same  result.  She 
tried  the  door ;  it  was  locked.  She  called 
again,  and  again  the  rustle  of  the  trees,  as 
the  wind  swept  over  the  house,  was  the 
only  answer.  Margot  had  crept  upstairs 
behind  her,  and  was  standing  near,  holding 
a  candle  in  her  hand.  The  light  fell  on 
her  pale,  troubled  face,  and  showed  a 
reflected  trouble  and  a  growing  terror  in 
Doris's  eyes. 

11  Margot,  I  can't  get  her  to  hear;  and 
the  door  is  locked,'1  she  said,  in  a  low 
whisper. 

"  Call  again,  honey.  You  saw  her 
sitting  by  the  window,  you  say,  maybe  she 
has  fallen  asleep  in  her  chair." 

"  Aunt  Joan  1  Aunt  Joan !  Are  you 
there  1  Open  the  door,  please,"  Doris 
cried;  and  then,  as  no  answer  came,  she 
flung  herself  with  all  her  strength  against 
the  door,  and  shook  it  violently. 

Doris  was  strong,  and  the  lock  old  and 
crazy ;  it  gave  way  suddenly,  and  the  door 
burst  open.  Doris  made  a  step  forward, 
then  paused  suddenly.  The  room  was  all 
in  darkness,  except  where,  through  the  un- 
curtained window,  a  streak  of  moonlight 
fell  on  the  floor,  and  showed  Miss  Joan 
still  sitting  in  her  chair,  with  her  face 
turned  towards  the  window.  She  sat  bolt 
upright  as  usual — Miss  Joan  was  never 
known  to  lean  back  in  an  easy-chair  in  her 
life — her  hands  were  clasped  tightly  on  the 
arms,  and  there  was  something  rigid,  some- 
thing unnaturally  still  and  statue-like  in 
the  attitude  which  sent  a  chill  through 
Doris's  heart  She  stood  quite  still  for  a 
moment ;  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  cross 
the  room,  could  not  look  upon  that  hidden 
face,  then,  ashamed  of  her  cowardice,  she 
went  forward  and  stood  by  the  chair,  and 
looked  on  her  aunt's  face. 

11  Aunt  Joan  I  Aunt  Joan  1 "  she  faltered, 
"you  will  get  cold  sitting  by  the  open 
window.    And " 

She  broke  off  suddenly.  There  was  no 
answer,  not  even  a  look  which  showed 
that  Miss  Joan  heard  on  the  still,  pale  face, 


whose  wide-open  eyes  were  still  intently 
gazing  out  of  the  window.  Margot  had 
often  told  Doris  that  Miss  Joan  was  very 
handsome  when  a  girl,  and  Doris  had  felt 
half  inclined  to  laugh,  and  doubt  the  asser- 
tion ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  conviction 
of  its  truth  flashed  across  her  mind.  Yes, 
she  was  very  handsome ;  her  face  looked 
like  a  clear-cut  niarble  mask  in  the  moon- 
light, Doris  thought  But  why  did  she 
not  speak  t  She  touched  the  hand  that 
was  clasped  tightly  round  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  It  felt  idly  cold  to  her  warm, 
young  fingers,  and  sent  an  added  chill  of 
terror  into  her  heart. 

"  Aunt  Joan,  Aunt  Joan,  why  won't  yon 
speak  t  Don't  you  hear  me  1 "  she  cried, 
wildly. 

The  trees  waved  to  and  fro  in  the 
breeze,  the  ivy  rustled  outside  the  window, 
somewhere  in  the  house  a  door  banged 
Margot's  heavy  breathing  sounded  load 
and  distinct  in  the  silent  room,  as  she 
came  softly  to  Doris's  side,  and  looked 
long  and  earnestly  at  her  mistress's 
face. 

"Nay,  Miss  Doris,  she'll  never  hear 
thee  nor  me,  nor  anything  else  now/'  she 
said,  solemnly.  "  The  dead  must  rise,  an' 
th'  archangel's  trump  ring  in  her  ears  afore 
she  sees  or  hears  anything  more,  honey. 
Eh,  but  I  knew  th'  warnin'  didn't  come  for 
nought.'1 

Miss  Joan  had  lived  a  lonely,  loveless 
life  for  years.  She  had  shut  herself  out 
from  all  human  love,  ever  since  the  one 
being  whom  she  had  loved  had  deceived 
and  deserted  her,  and  had  declared  to  her- 
self that  for  the  future  she  would  he 
sufficient  to  herself,  that  she  would  not 
trust  or  care  for  any  human  being  again. 
Alone  she  had  lived,  and  when  she  felt 
that  death  was  drawing  near,  and  that  her 
hour  was  come,  she  had  taken  a  last  fare- 
well of  the  old  house  where  most  of  her 
life  had  been  spent,  where  she  had  known 
so  much  mingled  joy  and  suffering,  and 
then  silently,  like  the  wounded  dog,  she 
had  crawled  to  her  room,  and  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall,  and  died,  as  she  had  lived 
— alone ! 
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Recommended  by  Medical  Men. 
Of  Btti  Furnishing  Houses  and  Chemists* 

"LB    MONDE    ELEGANT"  says:- 

ri  Ah  !  my  dear  reader  surely  you  know  what  it  is 
to  step  out  of  a  bath  on  to  the  regulation  piece  of  oil- 
cloth, and  how  cold  it  fed*  1  Now  this  unpleasant 
feelinjj  may  be  altogether  avoided  by  the  purchase  of 
one  of  the  pretty  and  soft- feeling  Cork  Mats  which 
are  supplied  by  Messrs,  Wm,  Rankin  &  Sons,  of 
jo,  Cirlton  Place,  Glasgow. 

*'  Just  once  test  the  difference  between  landing 
yourself  on  the  cold  oii-cluth  above  laentioned  and 
the  comfort  of  one  of  Messrs.  It* nkis's  Cork  Mats, 
ftfid  yuti  will  never  be  sorry  that  I  recommended  them." 
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"t>Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  whioh  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  a' 
X>     nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Coooa,  Mb.  Kr 
has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  whioh  may  save  ns  many  heav. 
doctors1  bills.    It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradub 
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built  op  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  a-i 
floating  around  ns  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  sh J\ 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — On  Diet  in  "  'I  •' 
Civil  Servitx  QaMtte." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII.      HOEL  KNOWS  ALL. 

Amice  Kestell  had  been  waiting 
patiently  for  guidance;  she  had  become 
more  silent,  more  shy  and  frightened  in 
the  presence  of  her  parents;  even  with 
Elva  she  now  and  then  seemed  to  have 
lost  hex  old  trust.  She  was  like  a  person 
who  is  always  listening  for  the  arrival  of 
some  one.  Had  Elva  been  less  busy,  and 
less  taken  up  with  her  own  affairs,  she 
would  have  been  more  keenly  alive  to  her 
sister's  strange  looks  and  conduct.  As  it  was, 
she  only  made  happy  plans  for  the  future ; 
Amice  should  often  stay  in  London  with 
her,  and  she  would  be  brought  forward, 
and  lose  her  shyness  in  the  pleasure  of 
having  her  musical  talents  appreciated. 

Just  now  Amice's  spirituality  somewhat 
jarred  on  Elva;  she  could  not  feel  much 
response  herself,  and  the  glimpses  of  a 
possible  life  of  sacrifice  faded  away.  This 
was  natural,  considering  Hoel  filled  up  all 
her  heart  and  her  mind. 

It  so  happened  that  Elva's  approaching 
wedding  had  much  excited  her  cousins, 
the  Fitzgeraldp,  and  that  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  come  to  town  had  arrived  on  the 
same  day  that  Elva  had  written  to  Hoel. 
Mrs.  Kestell  was  so  anxious  that  her 
daughter  should  accept,  that  Elva  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  go  and  spend  two 
nights  in  London,  and  get  through  her 
shopping  with  her  cousins'  help,  instead  of 
going  up  with  Amice  for  the  day.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  both  to  leave  home 


together,  for  Mrs.  Kestell  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  being  without  one  daughter ; 
and  Elva,  knowing  how  busy  she  should 
be,  and  that  most  likely  Hoel  would  be 
seeing  after  his  uncle's  affairs,  determined 
not  to  tell  him.  Besides,  the  Fitzgeralds 
were  so  very  foolish,  and  so  fast,  that  Hoel 
would  not  like  them ;  he  was  so  particular 
about  women,  and  his  creed  about  them 
included  a  clause  against  flirting. 

Amice  seemed  almost  glad  to  be  alone, 
she  had  to  put  such  a  strain  upon  herself 
in  order  to  appear  at  all  cheerful,  that  she 
looked  forward  to  two  days  of  intense  quiet. 
She  determined  that  she  would  somehow 
manage  not  to  be  alone  with  her  father, 
for  it  was  this  she  so  much  dreaded. 

Almost  unconsciously,  when  she  had 
done  her  usual  cottage-visiting,  she  turned 
her  steps  towards  the  Home  Farm.  The 
silence  of  the  woods'  was  so  calming,  and 
here  she  could  think  out  her  plan  about 
Symee.  Whenever  she  passed  the  spotwhere 
she  had  found  Jesse  that  memorable  even- 
ing, the  whole  scene  came  back  painfully 
to  her.  Some  minds  can  recall  so  vividly, 
that  it  almost  seems  to  them  as  if  they 
saw  with  their  worldly  eyes  the  scenes  they 
imagine. 

To-day,  as  Amice  passed  the  spot,  she 
stopped  involuntarily,  she  fancied  she  saw 
Jesse  sitting  there,  plunged  in  despair; 
she  fancied  that  once  more  she  beheld  the 
dejected  figure,  the  look  of  misery  on  the 
strong  features,  the  ... 

Amice  had  an  inward  shudder;  she 
pressed  her  hand  over  her  eyes.  Was  the 
curse  coming  upon  her  again,  that  past 
scenes  forced  themselves  on  her  as  new 
realities,  for  surely  in  the  same  spot,  in 
the  same  attitude,  Jesse  was  there  1 

Her  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating,  wild 
fancies  rushed  through  her  brain  that  Jesse 
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had  appeared  to  her  again  to  claim  her  help 
against  something— or  somebody,  that  she 
had  waited  too  long,  and  that  Herbert 
Heaton  had  not  yet  been  to  London. 

She  seemed  Tooted  to  the  spot,  not  dating 
to  approach  nearer  to  that  figure,  for  fear 
it  should  vanish  into  thin  air,  and  thus 
confirm  her  belief  that  it  was  a  spirit  come 
to  reproach  her;  but  Amice  was  brave. 
In  another  moment  she  resolved  to  go 
forward,  and  just  as  the  qniet  evening 
breeze  swept  through  the  tail  firs,  and 
shook  the  dead,  crisp  branches,  she  took 
a  step  forward  and  murmured  "Mr. 
Vicary." 

The  figure  started  up.  It  was  no  ghost ; 
-yet  it  was  not  Jesse  that  suddenly  turned 
towards  her,  but  Hoei  Fenner ! 

Amiee  was  not  prepared  for  Hoel's 
appearance  in  this  spot.  But  this  Jact 
did  not  startle  her.  She  knew  Elva  had 
not  told  him  she  was  in  London,  so  his 
presence  could  net  concern  her  sister ;  but 
what  did  .startle  her  now  was  the  ex- 
pression of  Hoel's  face.  To  her  poor, 
overwrought  brain  it  seemed  to  be  merely 
a  repetition  of  Jesse  Vieary's  look,  only 
worse,  for  Jessed  usual  expression  was 
somewhat  grave  «nd  severe,  whilst  Hoel's 
had  been  always  placid  and  calm.  For 
three  or  four  seconds  the  two  stood  there 
speechless,  and  almost  motionless;  only 
once  again  Amice  passed  her  hand  over  her 
brow,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  looked 
bewildered. 

It  was  Hoel  who  first  broke  the  silence ; 
but  his  voice  seemed  changed.  Gonld  it 
be  the  same  man  who  had  laughed  so 
happily,  and  talked  so  amusingly,  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  f 

"Miss  Kesteil,  I  have  frightened  you," 
he  said.  "  Don't  look  so  startled  I  was 
a  little  surprised  at  -seeing  you  here,  just 
'because  I  was  thinking  of  you — wanting 
you." 

"Me!"  said  Amice,  leaning  against  a 
fir-trunk  in  order  to  recover  herself,  and 
.find  strength  to  be  quite  natural. 

"  Yee,  you ;  I  wished  ior  you  intensely, 
and  you  came.  We  ^sometimes  are 
frightened  when  our  wishes  are  realised 
in  this  way." 

"  You  want  to  see  Elva,"  said  Amice, 
taking  no  notice  of  his  words.  "I  am 
sorry  she  is  in  London  for  two  days.  She 
is  with  the  Fitzgeralds,  our  cousins.  She 
will  be  so  disappointed  to  know  you  came 
when  she  was  away,  She  fancied  you 
were  busy  with  your  uncle's  affairs." 

"  I  am  glad  she  is  away,"  said  Hoel, 


still  in  an  altered  voice.  "Do  not  tell 
her  I  have  been;  do  not  mention  our 
meeting.  It  was  you  I  wanted  to  see,  you 
alone.  It  is  getting  chilly;  will  you  walk 
towards  the  farm,  or  where  can  we  go  f " 

Amice  looked  slowly  up  into  Heel's  face 
with  the  thought  that  he  must  have  gone 
mad;  and  a  cold  feeling  came  at  her 
heart  as  she  said  to  herself:  "Is  Elva  to 
suffer,  too)  Will  it  reach  her,  my  own 
noble-hearted  sister,  who  has  never  had 
my  feelings  ?  No,  not  her,  let  me  suffer 
doubly  for  her." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Fenner/' 
she  said,  aloud,  and  with  as  much  dignity 
as  she  could  muster.  "  Why  do  you  talk 
«o  strangely  ?  What  have  we  got  to  do 
with  each  other  1  Let  me  go  by.  I  prefer 
walking  home  alone.  I  should  not  have 
disturbed  you  just  now,  but  I  fancied  you 
were  some  one  else." 

"  Some  (me  else  1  who,  then  ? " 

Amice  did  not  assswer.  What  made 
Mr.  Fenner  so  strange  in  his  manner! 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  continued  Hoel. 
"I  hardly  know  what  I  am  mying.  Forgive 
me,  I  have  annoyed  you ;  think  no  more 
about  it.  Do  you  remember,  Miss  Amice, 
that  you  once  asked  me  a  question.  Before 
my  uncle  died  I  asked  him  who  was " 

Amice  suddenly  seemed  to  wake  up,  the 
frigid  expression  ahe  had  put  on  gave  place 
to  a  look  of  intense  horror,  her  face  became 
deadly  pale,  so  that  «ven  Hoel,  who  was 
more  anxious  about  his  own  thoughts  than 
hers,  noticed  it. 

She  put  her  hand  on  has  arm  as  a  sup- 
pliant might  do,  and  her  tone  was  in- 
tensely humble. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  I  asked  you  who 
was — John  Pellew.  Tell  me,  quickly,  and 
then  please  leave  me.  I  want  to  go  en  to 
the  farm." 

"  Tell  me  first  why  jou  want  to  knew/1 

"  No,  no,  I  cannot" 

*'  Has  he  anything  to  do  with  you ;  with 
your  family  f  Tell  me.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  me." 

"To  yon?    Then  you  know  *" 

Amice's  hands  sank  listlessly  by  her 
side,  and  then  she  clasped  them  in  order 
to  get  some  support. 

"  Know  what  ? "  said  Hoel,  fiercely. 

"  You  know.  Yes,  I  can  see  it  in  your 
face.  You  know  about  the  curse.  Oh, 
Elva,  Elva  I" 

"What  do  you  meanl"  said  Hoel,  in 
low,  indignant,  almost  passionate,  tones. 
"  Can  you  speak  plainly,  openly,  and  not 
with  this  mystery  ?    I  know.    Yes,  yes,  I 
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know;  or,  I  will  know.  Speak  plainly. 
I  insist  upon  it." 

Amice  was  Again  frightened.  What  had 
she  said!  Did  be,  or  did  he  not  know 
that  strange  mystery  that  haunted  her  life  f 
If  he  did  not  know,  what  had  she  said  1 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Tell  me  what  your  uncle  said." 

"  John  Fellew  was  a  distant  cousin  of 
mine.  He  was  not  thought  very  highly  of, 
and  he  died  young  in  India." 

Hoel  said  this  in  .a  studied,  eold  manner, 
and  waited,  looking  intensely  at  Amice  as 
he  did  so.  On  her  side,  ahe  seemed  to 
take  in  the  simple  words  with  difficulty. 

"  Is  that  all  f "  she  said  at  last. 

"  What  more  will  you  have  f " 

"I  don't  know.  He  died  young  in 
India?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  lie — did  your  uncle  know  if  he 
>was  poor  1 " 

"  The  yo&ngest  of  three  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  rich ;  but  I  will  find  out  the 
rest." 

"No,"  said  Amice,  quickly.  "No, 
please,  Mr.  Fenner,  don't  find  out  any 
more.  Leave  it  alone  ;  leave  it  to  me,  for 
Elva's  sake,  if  you  love  her." 

"  Hash;  don't  mention  her,  please.  You 
asked  me  to  leave  you.  Good-bye ;  I  am 
going.  I  shall  find  out  the  rest;  before 
long  I  shall  know." 

He  unfolded  his  arms  and  picked, up  his 
stick,  which  had  fallen  on  the  needle- 
covered  earth. 

Amfee  rover  uttered  jmother  word.  She 
watched  Hoel  striding  away  up  the  path, 
and,  in  a  terror  of  uncertainty,  she  followed 
slowly  behind. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean,  ajad  what  has 
papa  to  do /with  John  Fellew  t  He  died 
poor;  then,  sqrely-T-T-  hut  he  arill  find 
oat  He  knows,  I  feel  sore ;  lie  knows 
something." 

Hoel  Fenner  ^walked  on  as  if  the  Fades 
were  behind  ton.  He  had  many  miles  to 
get  over  before  he  could  reach  Greyatone, 
And  his  shortest  way  would  have  been  by 
the  Pools ;  bat  taking  that  path  he  would 
have  to  pass  Rushbrook^and  this  he  would 
not  do,  so,  leaving  the  wood,  he  struck 
/across  country  till  he  reached  the  high 
•road  leading  Ao  the  .town. 

He  was  late  for  Jbis  dinner,  but  scarcely 
minded  that,  and  was  not  over-pleased 
when  the  landlord  insisted  on  talking  to 
him. 

"  I  think,  sir,  since  I've  seen  your  name 


on  your  luggage,  you  must  be  the  gentle- 
man who  was  in  our  railway  accident  I  I 
hope,  sir,  you've  recovered." 


"Yes,  quite." 
"There's  < 


only  one  poor  mm  that's  never 
got  away  from  here,  and  they  dp  say  his 
days  are  numbered.  He's  at  the  little 
public  close  by.  Mr.  Kestell  of  Gsejrotone, 
sir,  has  been  kindness  itself  to  the  man/' 

"Yes,  I  remember—Button.    I  should 

like  to  see  him.    I "    Hoel  paused. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  him  after  dinner,  and  I 
.shall  be  returning  to  town  to-morrow 
morning." 

Hoel  ate  his  dinner  mechanically,  he  did 
not  even  know  what  he  was  eating;  he 
never  gave  a  thought  to  his  weariness; 
there  was  time  enough  for  that  by-and- 

>y- 

When  he  entered  the  email  room  where 
Button  lay  in  bed,  he  was  struck  by  the 
look  of  death  on  the  man's  face.  Drink 
had  hastened  on  the  end.  Had  he  not 
been  able  to  get  the  curse  of  his  life,  Joe 
Button  might  have  pulled  through.  Strong 
and  hale,  he  had  not  resisted  his  craving ; 
and  in  his  weakness,  and  with  the  ample 
means  provided  by  Mr.  Kestell,  how  was 
he  to  deny  himself) 

At  first  Button  took  Hoel  for  Mr. 
Kestell,  then  shaking  off  his  lethargy,  he 
roused  himself. 

"Ah,  sir,  ao  we  were  in  the  same 
accident.  It's  done  for  me.  And  yet  I 
might  have  been  in  a  better  position.  If 
I  do  get  over  this  cursed  illness,  HI  go 
and  claim  my  papers.  Mr.  Kestell  has 
got  them.  They're  no  good  to  me ;  but 
yet  I  like  to  show  people  I  anight  <bave 
been  as  rich  as  Kestell  of  Greyatone.  It's 
the  rich  that  get  all  the  good  things.  Yes, 
sir,  we  owned  Westacre  Lands-— the  {dace 
where  the  mines  were  found — the  mines 
that  have  made  Mr.  Kestell  so  rich.  We 
ought  to  have  held  on  longer." 

"  You  sold  them  to  him,"  said  Hoel,  in- 
differently. 

"  No,  air,  not  to  him,  but  to  another — a 
young  gentleman;  it's  in  the  deeds— Mr. 
John  Pellew." 

"  John  Pellew  I "  gasped  HoeL  "  What 
became  of  him  ?    Speak  out,  man/9 

^Button  looked  surprised. 

"Did  you  happen  to  know  him,  sir] 
They  say  he  died,  and  sold  his  right  to 
Mr.  Kestell.  If  he  had  lived  he  would 
have  took  on  as  much  as  I've  done,  I  dare 
say;  but,  there,  he  died,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Kestell  who  had  it  alL  Money  goes  to 
money." 
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"Who  said  he  sold  his  land  to  Mr. 
Kestell?"  said  Hoel,  stooping  down  to- 
ward Button,  who  was  getting  thick  in  his 
speech. 

"  Who  said  it  ?  Who  said  it  I  Why- 
he  did,  he  did  —  Mr.  EestelL  I  don't 
blame  him  more  than  others,  sir.  Mr. 
Kestell's  been  liberal,  he  let  me  work  on 
there  some  time  ;  but  it  wat " 

".I  remember;  the  drink,  man.  Ton 
rained  yourself." 

"  If  you  didn't  mind,  sir,  just  giving  me 
a  trifle — lending  me,  I  mean — when  Mr. 
Eestell  comes  again  I'll  return  it.  I 
haven't  a  sixpence  to  bless  myself  with. 
It's  hard  on  a  man  who  might  have  been 
rich." 

^" Pshaw,  man!  A  trifle!  God  forbid 
I  should  give  you  even  sixpence.  Look 
here,  I  am  going  to  Westacre  Lands  to- 
morrow, and  I  shall  enquire  into  your 
story.  Take  my  advice,  give  up  the  drink, 
and  even  now  you  may  pull  through. 
Good-night" 

CHAPTER  XXXIII.      MISTAKEN  SILENCE. 

Jesse  Vicaey  had  managed  to  find  a 
stock  of  patience  —  if  patience  was  the 
word  to  apply  to  his  state  of  mind.  In  a 
week  he  would  know  Mr.  Fenner's  version 
of  the  story ;  and  then,  forming  his  own 
conclusions,  he  would  act  for  himself. 
Jesse  was,  during  this  time,  in  a  curious 
mental  condition  ;  a  hard  crust  seemed  to 
be  forming  over  his  natural  goodness.  He 
walked  more  firmly,  and  felt  an  unusual 
antagonism  to  his  kind.  He  could  have 
expressed  his  state  of  mind  in  the  words, 
that  his  hand  was  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him.  Pride 
seems  but  a  poor  comfort  to  an  aching 
heart ;  the  salve  it  gives  is  like  veneer  to 
rotten  wood — it  cannot  make  whole,  it  can 
only  deceive  casual  glances. 

His  poor  neighbours  saw  but  little  of 
him  at  this  time.  He  could  not  feel  any 
pity  for  them;  their  lot,  miserable  as  it 
was,  appeared  less  false  than  his.  They 
were,  most  of  them,  either  contented  with 
their  surroundings,  or  else  debasing  them- 
selves with  their  eyes  opea  Why  should 
either  of  these  two  classes  deserve  pity 
when  he,  who  had  striven  so  hard  to  rise 
all  his  life,  was  to  be  crushed  by  a  man 
who  should,  at  best,  offer  him  protection  f 

Jesse  turned  from  human  beings  and 
opened  his  books.  The  dead  offered  more 
consolation  than  the  living.  Their  truth, 
their  falsehood,  could  be  proved ;  or,  if  not 


proved — well,  then  doubted  without  stint. 
So  Jesse  spent  all  his  spare  hours,  and 
some  which  had  better  have  been  spent  in 
sleep,  in  poring  over  old  musty  volumes. 
Some  of  his  favourite  Latin  authors  were 
brought  out  again;  but  with  them  came 
the  remembrance  of  his  old  master,  so  he 
preferred  his  mathematics.  They  took  all 
his  brains  and  left  him  no  more  room  for 
thought. 

So  the  week  dragged  wearily  along,  and 
every  now  and  then  Jesse  tried,  very  in- 
effectively, to  make  out  his  plan  of 
revenge.  Some  say  revenge  is  sweet ;  but 
the  planning  is  surely  harassing  work. 
Will  it  fail  or  will  it  succeed  t  A  plan  of 
revenge  that  may  fail  is  by  no  means  sweet; 
and  much  was  against  Jesse's  grand  idea 
of  succeeding. 

The  world  might  call  him  mad,  and 
demand  proofs,  or  even  might  refuse  to 
believe  the  proofs  he  meant  to  bring.  The 
world  is  usually  inclined  to  side  with  the 
rich  and  powerful,  for  it  is  altogether  easier 
and  safer  in  the  long  run ;  and  Jesse 
recognised  this,  and  it  made  him  still  more 
bitter. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  mentally 
asked  the  great  question  "Why?"  and 
would  not  let  the  answer  reach  his  heart. 
It  is  by  no  means  all  questioners  who 
wish  to  receive  answers;  they  prefer 
knocking  to  listening  for  the  permission  to 
enter.  The  knocking  provides  the  excuse 
for  impatience  and  the  self-pity. 

Any  other  trial  might  not  have  found 
Jesse  wanting.  He  could  have  mastered 
poverty,  neglect,  ill-success ;  but  shame — 
no,  this  seemed  to  raise  all  his  bad  feelings, 
though  the  change  was  not  visible  to  the 
outer  world. 

Till  a  man  has  been  tried  in  his  weakest 
point,  let  him  not  cast  a  stone  at  one  who 
has  reached  the  decisive  turn  in  his  life's 
journey.  As  to  visions  of  beauty  and 
goodness,  they  had  faded  entirely  from 
Jesse's  vision.  He  worked,  read,  slept, 
ate,  came  in  and  went  out  with  clock-like 
regularity ;  but  otherwise  he  was  not  him- 
self, and,  worst  of  all  punishments,  he 
knew  it.  Revenge — it  was  coming  slowly, 
but  surely ;  and  it  was  this  giant  image  he 
watched  so  keenly.  He  uked  to  see  it 
become  more  shapely,  more  defined;  he 
liked  to  see  it  advance  one  step  daily 
nearer  to  him.  It  was  his  Juggernaut, 
and  he  was  but  waiting  to  throw  himself 
before  it  in  adoration. 

But  all  this  time  not  a  word  had  he 
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heard  from  Mr.  Fenner.  Still  he  trusted 
Belief  in  his  friends  died  hard  with 
;  he  judged  others  by  himself.  So 
intense  were  his  affections  that  he  could 
make  grand  allowances  till  his  faith  was 
shattered ;  then  Jesse  was  apt  to  ex- 
aggerate the  fault. 

At  last  the  day  dawned .  It  was  Saturday, 
and  he  should  be  home  early  from  work. 
It  was  a  bright,  sunny  day,  even  in  London, 
after  the  mist  and  fog  had  cleared  off. 
Even  Golden  Sparrow  Street  could  not 
shut  out  the  sky ;  indeed,  the  houses,  being 
low  and  mean,  allowed  a  greater  expanse 
to  be  seen.  On  any  other  day  Jesse  might 
have  taken  a  long  trudge,  but  to-day  he 
dared  not  go  far.  What  time  would  Mr. 
Fenner  come)  Not  before  the  evening; 
or,  yes,  knowing  Jesse  would  be  at  home, 
he  might  look  in  earlier. 

TJza>  when  she  triumphantly  brought 
up  the  tea-things,  found  Mr.  Vicary  walking 
up  and  down  like  a  caged  animal,  and  for 
once  in  her  life  she  dared  not  address  him 
a  word. 

11 'Liza,"  said  Jesse,  suddenly,  "if  Mr. 
Fenner  calls,  show  him  upstairs  at  once. 
Don't  imagine  I  am  out,  because  I  shall 
stay  in  till  he  comes." 

And  then  he  sat  down  to  his  solitary 
meal,  whilst  to  aggravate  his  feelings  still 
more,  thoughts  of  Symee  filled  his  mind, 
and  would  not  be  driven  out. 

Symee  preferred  comfort  and  plenty 
with  servitude,  to  liberty  and  a  crust. 
Symee  deserved  her  fate.  She  was  a 
woman,  weak,  easily  led,  afraid  to  do  right 
or  wrong.  Well,  she  had  chosen;  it  was 
not  he,  Jesse,  who  should  now  expatriate 
himself  in  order  to  have  to  bear  with  a  weak 
girl's  reproaches.  She  had  had  her  choice, 
let  her  abide  by  it. 

Six  o'clock,  seven  o'clock,  and  no  Hoel 
Fenner.  He  would  not  come^  now  till 
late.  The  dinner-hour  of  the  rich  was  a 
feast  which  could  not  be  moved.  What  if 
he,  too,  were  going  to  fail  him,  and  he 

would  not  appear  at  all  1   What Jesse 

was  beginning  to  lose  faith  even  in 
Hoel  Fenner,  when  he  heard  footsteps 
on  the  stairs.  Was  knowledge  near  at 
hand;  was  revenge  coming;  was  Mr. 
Fenner  going  to  treat  the  matter  lightly 
again) 

The  door  opened,  and  Hoel  Fenner 
entered. 

The  lamp  shed  its  light  only  on  a  part 
of  the  room.  It  did  not  at  once  disclose 
Hoel's  face  plainly ;  unlike  his  usual  habit, 
it  was  Jesse  who  spoke  first,  and  as  he  held 


out  his  hand,   ail  his  natural  diffidence 
seemed  to  have  forsaken  him. 

"You  are  come,  Mr.  Fenner.  I  was 
beginning  to  think  you  had  forgotten  me 
and  my  very  unimportant  affairs ;  besides, 
this  must  be  about  your  dinner-hour.  Shut 
the  door,  'Liza,  and  let  no  one  else  come 
up.  Will  you  sit  by  the  fire)  It  is  chilly 
now  in  the  evening." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Hoel,  "  it  does  not 
matter  where."  The  altered  tone,  the  utter 
change  of  manner,  was  so  striking  that 
Jesse  stopped  short  and  began  to  wonder 
what  had  happened.  He  did  not  imagine 
it  had  anything  to  do  with  him  or  lus 
business;  but,  all  the  same,  it  was  too 
marked  to  be  overlooked.  Jesse's  un- 
natural eloquence  received  a  check.  He 
even  wondered  if  it  had  displeased  Hoel, 
who,  of  course,  was  accustomed  to  a  certain 
veiled  respect,  which,  before  now,  Jesse 
had  willingly  accorded  him.  Jesse,  even 
now,  could  not  see  Hoel's  face  clearly. 
He  had  seated  himself  where  the  shadow 
felL 

"  Ton  have  thought  me  a  little  exacting," 
said  Jesse. 

"I  knew  you  must  be  expecting  me; 
but  I  own  I  put  off  coming  as  long  as  pos- 
sible ;  besides,  I  have  been  three  times  out 
of  town,  and,  perhaps,  you  are  not  aware 
that  my  uncle — the  one  I  have  mentioned 
as  having  brought  me  up — died  suddenly. 
He  was  buried  yesterday." 

"Death  seems  nothing  very  terrible  to 
a  solitary  man  like  me ;  but  I  suppose  to 
the  rich  there  may  be  many  regrets  at 
leaving  life." 

"  We  are  all  alike,  I  suppose,  in  wishing 
to  live  as  long  as  possible,"  said  Hoel;  and, 
strange  as  it  seemed,  it  was  as  if  the  two 
men  had  now  changed  places — now  it  was 
Hoel  who  was  blunt  and  straightforward, 
and  Jesse  inclined  to  show  off  a  cynicism 
that  fitted  him  but  badly. 

There  was  a  pause — a  pause  which  tried 
Jesse  intensely,  as  he  was  thinking  most 
about  himself.  Again  it  was  he  who 
broke  the  silence. 

"I  am  afraid  my  business  must  have 
been  an  extra  worry — a  nuisance  in  fact; 
but  you  know  I  was  willing  to  go  my  own 
way.  I  did  not  wish  to  force  my  affairs 
upon  the  shoulders  of  any  one." 

"I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  my 
uncle's  affairs,"  said  Hoel,  in  the  same 
strange,  unnatural  voice,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  Jesse's  remark.  "  The  family  lawyer 
is  a  very  useful  man  on  these  occasions, 
and  is  willing  to  undertake  all  the  fuss 
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that  takes  place  when  a  man  dies  sud- 
denly. Besides,  my  ancle  did  not  sign  his 
last  will,  -and  I  count  for  nothing  in  the 
one  that  stands." 

Jesse,  thus  forced  to  leave  his  own 
thoughts,  was  ready  to  give  sympathy. 

"  That  seems  hard,  or  would  seem  so  to 
some  men,  hut  I  do  not  think  it  will 
influence  you  much!  Mr.  Fenner.  To 
me,  you  know  money  means  very  tittle. 
A  room  to  sleep  in  and  a  crust  of  bread 
are  all  that  is  necessary  to  man,  and  even 
if  one's  arms  cannot  provide  these,  there  is 
the  workhouse,  though  I  own  to  a  slight 
dislike  of  that  idea."  Jesse  laughed. 
"Still,  I  cannot  altogether  say  I  would 
prefer  to  starve  than  to  enter  the  House, 
as  the  poor  do.  On  the  whole,  it  is  less 
selfish  to  save  your  fellow  creatures  the 
pain  of  finding  you  dead  on  a  doorstep,  or 
other  such  hospitable  refuge.'1 

"You  are  very  happy,  Vicary,  you  have 
only  yourself  to  think  o£" 

"Happy  I" 

This  time  the  laugh  was  truly  cynicaL 

"Yes,  happy.  You  can  fall  back  on 
past  experience.  You  can  have  nothing 
to  reproach  yourself  with  ;  but  you  cannot 
be  stranded  suddenly.  You  cannot  find 
yourself  in  a  relentless  storm,  where 
nothing  seems  able  to  shelter  you,  and 
where  there's  not  even  a  plank  one  can 
grasp.  I  don't  know  why  I've  come 
here  to-night.  Well,  yes,  I  was  afraid 
you  would  think  less  of  me ;  and  I  can't 
afford  to  lose  any  one's  good  opinion 
just  now.  I  promised  I  would  come. 
But  look  here,  Vicary,  it's  no  use  beating 
about  the  bush  in  this  insane  manner,  let 
me  tell  you  at  once,  that,  though  I've  come, 
I  can  do  you  no  earthly  good." 

Hoel  rested  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and 
with  his  well-shaped  hand  he  shaded  his 
face. 

Still  Jesse  was  entirely  in  the  dark. 

"  Pray,  don't  let  that  distress  you,  Mr. 
Fenner.  I  never  expected  much  result,  as 
you  know,  least  of  all  did  I  wish  to  have 
bothered  you  with  my  affairs  just  at  a 
time  when  you  were  having  troubles  of 
your  own.  I  have  no  relations  except 
Symee;  but  I  can  understand  that  losing 
even  one  who  did  not  much  interest  me 
would  touch  me  in  spite  of  myself.  As  for 
my  own  plans,  I  am  prepared  to  fight  on 
alone.  You  might  have  cleared  the  way; 
but  what  more  could  you  have  done  ?  In 
your  position,  too,  it  was  most  generous, 
most  kind  of  you  to  undertake  to  give  me 
help,  and  please  do  not  think  I  am  un- 


grateful ;  it  would  really  pain  me  to  believe 
you  thought  so." 

"  You  cannot  understand  my  motives, 
Vicary ;  but,  at  least,  my  inability  to  help 
you  was  not  caused  by  inaction." 

Jesse  felt  the  blood  mount  to  his  face. 

"  Then  you  tried,  and  failed  to  discover 
anything  ? " 

"I  tried." 

"And  failed!" 

Hoel  did  not  remove  his  hand,  so  that 
Jesse  could  still  see  nothing  of  the  ex- 
pression. The  situation  was  becoming 
exasperating. 

"No." 

Another  pause,moreawful  than  the  others. 

"  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Jesse, 
starting  up,  and  forgetting  everything 
about  relative  positions,  everything  bat 
the  knowledge  that  the  man  before  him 
had  succeeded  in  finding  out  what  he 
wanted  to  know,  and  yet  that  he  would 
not  tell  him.  "Then,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
why  do  you  not  tell  me  ?  Is  it  worse  than 
I  told  you?  How  can  it  be?  Will  my 
vengeance  be  greater  because  I  am  sure  1 
Do  you  think  that  ignorance  will  lessen 
my  bitter  feelings?  Mr.  Fenner,  yon 
have  been  a  kind  friend  to  me,  till  now. 
I  do  not  forget  it,  I  am  not  ungrateful ; 
but  if  you  cannot  understand  it,  at  least 
believe  me  when  I  teS  yon  that  this  is  no 
laughing  matter  to  me,  that  whatever  yon, 
or  what  some  people  call  the  world,  think, 
to  me  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  be- 
lieve, too,  that  I  have  been  living  an  in- 
supportable Ufa  since  I  saw  you,  that 
you  cannot,  through  any  false  notions  of 
sparing  me,  wish  to  withhold  the  truth 
from  me,  however  bad  it  is." 

These  words  had  rushed  out  like  a  pent- 
up  torrent.  Jesse  Vicary  never  paused  to 
think  of  anything  or  any  one,  his  one 
effort  was  to  prevent  himself  from  shaking 
the  truth  out  of  the  man  before  him. 
Something  in  the  intense  sadness  of  that 
immoveable  figure  prevented  him. 

"  Vicary,  stop,  for  pity's  sake.  Remem- 
ber that  there  are  more  persons  than  one 
to  be  considered  in  this  question.  But 
how  can  you  consider  1  You  have  not  the 
power.  You  cannot  know  my  feelings,  my 
reasonings ;  but,  look  here,  you  say  that  I 
have  been  a  friend  to  you.  I  dont  alto- 
gether accept  the  term ;  but  let  that  pass. 
If  you  consider  me  a  friend,  do  something 
for  me.  If  I  promised  to  bring  you  back 
an  answer,  let  me  off  my  promise,  because 
—  because  —  unless  you  hold  me  to  it, 
Vicary,  I  cannot  tell  you." 
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Jesse  sank  down  on  his  chair  again,  and 
in  a  kind  of  amazed  stupor  he  repeated : 

"  You  cannot  tell  me  f " 

"No." 

"Bat  you  cannot  prevent  my  finding 
oat  in  my  own  way.  You  hardly  under- 
stand my  motives,  or  what  I  conjecture  to 
be  the  truth.'1 

"No,  I  cannot." 

"Then,  by  Heaven,  I  will  find  out 
everything,  and  without  any  one's  help." 

"  I  feared  so ;  but  forgive  me,  Yicary, 
if  you  only  knew,  if— no,  I  cannot  offer 
advice;  but  can  I  say  anything  to  make 
you  desist?  Look  here,  will  you  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that,  though  I  am  tongue- 
tied,  this  I  am  sore  of,  working  alone,  you 
will  go  on  the  wrong  track.  Be  generous. 
Leave  it  alone,  Vioary.  I  am  beginning 
to  think  that  an  overruling  Providence 
is  not  a  myth.  Wait  a  few  yens — be 
patient," 

"So  that  others  may  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
my  sufferings  1  No,  I  will  not ;  if  God  is 
just,  then  fie  cannot  mind  man  seeking 
for  that  justice.  Be  it  long  or  short,  J 
will  seek  for  it." 

Hoel  got  up,  Jesse's  words  had  atung 
him  like  hail. 

"Don't  judge  harshly,  Vieary.  You 
have  let  me  off.  my  promise.  Thank  you. 
Will  you  take  my  hand  and  forgive  me  1 " 

Yicary  gave  his  baud,  but  there  was 
nothing  of  the  old  grasp  in  it. 

"  Yes,  I  let  you  off,  Mr.  Fenner,  I  can 
do  my  work  alone.  I  am  sorry  I  ever 
troubled  you  with  the  story." 

"  Good  heavens,"  said  Hoel,  as  he  walked 
away,  "he  little  guesses  the  truth,  and 
yet  I— rno,  I  could  not  tell  him." 


EMIN  PASHA. 

HIS  WORK  AND  RESCUE. 

Two  years  ago  we  gave  some  notes  on 
the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Edward  Schnitzer, 
known  to  the  world  as  Emin  Pasha,  to 
whose  rescue  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  was  then 
fighting  his  way  from  the  Congo.  We 
promised  then  to  return  to  the  subject 
when  the  result  of  Stanley's  expedition 
was  known ;  and  the  time  now  seems 
opportune. 

There  is  something  strangely  pathetic  in 
the  fact  that,  while  the  gallant  explorer 
and  reliever  returned  in  triumph,  to  be 
feted  and  lionised,  and  universally  com- 
mended for  his  unquestionably  great  and 
memorable  achievement,  the  heroic  being 


for  whom  it  wa?  undertaken  was  lying,  in 
almost  mortal  sickness,  at  the  Coast  trow 
which  he  had  been  shut  out  for  so  many 
weary  and  trying  years. 

There  has  been  no  more  heroic  figure  in 
African  history— save  Livingstone  and  Gor- 
don— than  this  devoted  and  modest  Germgp 
doctor.  Yet  the  world  seems  inclined  to 
lose  sight  of  what  he  has  done  in  the  blase 
of  what  has  been  done  for  Jum.  Jfy  a 
curious  irony  of  fate,  the  rescuer  has  he#n 
exalted  to  a  more  brilliant  height  than  the 
rescued.  For  a  couple  of  years  of  cotfty 
exploration  and  hardship,  Stanley  is  re- 
ceiving a  larger  meed  of  praise  than  Eq}& 
for  a  dozen  years  of  noble  endeavour  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  scieuce 
and  civilisation,  of  faithful  adherence  to 
that  which  he  conceived  to  be  his  in- 
herited duty,  and  of  steadfast  persistence 
against  innumerable  difficulties,  and  in  the 
face  of  ever-present  dangers. 

We  do  not  dispute  the  splendour  of 
Stanley's  achievement,  and  we  do  not 
grudge  him  the  glory  he  has  so  gallantly 
won;  but  we  do  deplore  that  the  noble 
figure  of  Emin  should  be  overshadowed  by 
the  more  vigorous  individuality  of  the 
other. 

The  newspapers  have  told  us  enough  of 
what  Stanley  has  done,  and  he  himself 
will  presently  tell  us  more.  Let  us  go  hack 
a  little,  and  see  what  Emin  has  done. 

He  went  out,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
about  1876,  to  the  Soudan,  as  medical 
attach^  to  Gordon's  staff,  and,  in  1878, 
became  Governor  of  the  Equatorial  Pro- 
vince. But  the  Soudan  is  a  wide  and 
vague  territory,  and  the  limits  and  character 
of  the  Equatorial  Province  seem  even  yet 
not  to  be  understood  by  most  people.  Let 
us,  therefore,  be  a  little  more  particular. 

The  Egyptian  Soudan,  as  it  existed 
in;  Gordon's  time,  extended  from  about 
twenty-one  degreea  north  latitude — which 
may  he  considered  the  limit  of  Egypt 
proper  —  to  near  the  Equator,  and  it 
was  divided  into  five  governmental  dis- 
tricts. The  first  extended  from  the 
borders  of  Egypt  to  Khartoum,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  twenty-eighth  me- 
ridian. The  second  was  the  Pashalik  of 
Sennaar ;  the  third  that  of  Kordofan ;  and 
the  fourth  that  of  Darfur;  all  sufficiently 
well  marked  on  the  maps,  and  familiar 
enough  in  connection  with  British  exploits 
and  complications  in  Egypt.  The  fifth  dis- 
trict was  that  which  was  called  the  Equa- 
torial Province,  which,  north  and  south, 
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nominally  extended  from  Khartoum  to  the 
Albert  Nyanza.  This,  again,  was  divided 
into  three  commands  :  the  Rohl  Province, 
extending  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixth 
parallel,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  meridian ;  the  Bahr-el-G-hazal,  now 
best  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  its  last  unhappy  Governor,  Lupton 
Bey,  who,  with  his  territory,  was  betrayed, 
in  1884,  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahdists ; 
and  the  Equatorial  Province  proper,  now 
ever  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Emin  Pasha.  This  last  joined  the  Rohl 
Province  in  the  north  at  the  ninth 
parallel,  and,  as  far  as  Lado,  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Nile;  but  south  of 
Lado  it  spread  out  and  was  supposed  to 
embrace  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Albert 
Lake. 

The  history  of  this  immense  territory  is 
a  curious  and  a  chequered  one.  More 
than  fifty  years  ago,  Mehemet  Ali  went  out 
from  Egypt  to  extend  his  dominions  as 
Vali  or  Viceroy — for  the  title  of  Khedive 
was  not  adopted  till  1867 — to  the  south. 
At  the  junction  of  the  White  and  Blue 
Niles  he  found  a  small  village,  where  he 
built  a  fort  around  which  gradually  be- 
came a  considerable  city,  and  the  centre 
of  the  caravan-routes  to  the  interior,  and 
of  the  river-traffic  to  Egypt. 

This  was  Khartoum,  and  from  there 
expeditions  were  regularly  despatched  to 
the  south  for  the  produce  of  the  country, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  slaves  and  ivory. 
For  twenty  years  the  slave-hunters  carried 
on  their  atrocities  unsuspected  of  Europeans, 
until  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  after  meeting  Speke 
and  Grant  at  Gondokoro — now  superseded 
by  Lado,  Emin's  late  capital — and  discover- 
ing the  Albert  Nyanza,  returned  to  Eng- 
land through  the  country  which  was  being 
devastated  by  the  ruthless  dealers  in  human 
flesh.  It  was  the  reports  given  by  these 
travellers  that  caused  pressure  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  do  something  to  put  an  end  to  the 
iniquitous  trade.  Fortunes  were  being 
rapidly  made  in  it  when  Ismail  Pasha, 
the  first  Khedive,  succeeded  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  Egypt  in  1863.  Ismail  was  both 
an  able  and  an  ambitious  man.  He  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  forming  a  great  African 
empire  absolutely  independent  of  his 
suzerain,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  But  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  throw  off  the 
Ottoman  yoke  without  the  assent,  and 
perhaps  the  assistance,  of  England,  so  he 
shrewdly  endeavoured  to  propitiate  British 
public  opinion  while  also  prosecuting  a 


policy  of  annexation  in  the  south.  The 
nearer  districts  of  Darfur  and  Kordofan 
he  subjugated  by  his  own  officers,  but  to 
carry  out  the  dream  of  Equatorial  Empire 
he  needed  other  emissaries. 

Thus  it  was  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
who  had  revealed  the  iniquities  of  the 
Soudanese  slave-trade,  was  placed  in 
command  of  an  expedition  to  subdue  to 
Egyptian  authority  the  countries  around, 
and  to  the  south  of  Gondokoro,  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade,  to  organise  legitimate 
commerce,  and  to  open  up  the  navigation 
of  the  Albert  Lake  by  way  of  the  Nile. 
The  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  it  should 
be  noted,  was  only  one  of  the  objects  in 
view,  and  not  the  sole  object,  as  is  now 
frequently  supposed.  In  fact,  the  slave- 
trade  probably  occupied  a  very  minor 
place  in  Ismail's  design,  whatever  it  may 
have  had  in  Baker's  intentions.  But  the 
Khedive  must  have  seen  quite  well  that 
the  territories  to  be  annexed  could  never 
be  properly  governed  so  long  as  they  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  slave-raiders;  and, 
moreover,  he  was  very  anxious  to  figure 
well  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  His  sincerity 
in  the  matter  of  slavery  has  sometimes 
been  questioned;  but  it  is  long  since  he 
passed  from  power,  and  we  need  not  stop 
now  to  analyse  his  motives. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  then,  was  the  first 
to  carry  the  semblance  of  Government 
and  authority  into  what  we  now  know  as 
the  Equatorial  Province  of  the  Soudan. 
He  took  with  him  the  sections  of  three 
steamers,  to  be  put  together  and  launched 
on  the  lake,  and  also  two  or  three  steel 
boats,  He  started  from  Khartoum  with 
three  steamers  for  river  service,  and  his 
army  of  some  fifteen  hundred  followers 
were  towed  up  the  river  in  boats. 

From  the  first,  Baker  had  to  fight  against 
the  opposition  of  the  slave  and  ivory- 
dealers,  who  intrigued  with  the  native 
chiefs  against  him,  and  who  also  sapped  the 
fidelity  of  his  own  followers.  He  also  met 
with  a  great  obstacle  in  the  Nile — the  for- 
mation of  a  "sudd"— which  so  delayed 
his  progress,  that  one-half  of  the  term  of 
four  years  for  which  he  had  engaged  was 
expired  when  he  reached  Gondokoro. 
This  was  in  1873,  and  for  the  next  two 
years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  that  work 
the  story  of  which  has  been  so  graphic- 
ally recorded  in  his  well-known  book, 
"Ismailia." 

The  broad  results  of  Baker's  rule  were, 
that  the  country,  nominally  annexed  to 
Egypt,  extended  to  the  frontier  of  Uganda 
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—of  which  Mtesa  was  then  King — and  in- 
cluded the  Albert  Lake.  Three  garrison 
stations  were  established,  besides  Gondo- 
koro;  the  steamers  were  erected  and  pat 
in  commission;  and  a  great  supply  of 
stores  had  been  accumulated.  In  other 
words,  Baker  established  a  line  of  steam- 
navigation  from  Khartoum  to  the  Lakes, 
and  he  annexed  the  whole  valley  of 
the  White  Nile  to  Egypt  But  although 
some  of  the  slave-traders  were  expelled 
from  the  country,  traffic  in  slaves  had  not 
been  stopped,  and  it  had  been  found  that 
the  traders  were  prepared  and  determined 
to  use  every  species  of  opposition  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  For  the  first  time  it 
began  to  be  realised  how  vast,  and  power- 
ful, and  pervading  was  the  iniquitous 
system  which  radiated  from  Khartoum,  and 
which  had  its  zealous  supporters  and  in- 
triguers even  in  Cairo. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  "sudd"  in  the 
river  delaying  Baker's  progress,  and  as  it 
was  the  same  kind  of  thing  which  later 
cut  off  Emin  from  communication  with 
Khartoum,  a  word  of  explanation  is  neces- 
sary. A  "sudd"  is  caused  by  a  vast 
growth  of  aquatic  plants,  which  develope 
in  the  Upper  Nile  from  the  bottom  so 
rapidly,  that  they  intercept  all  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  that  is  being  swept  downwards 
with  the  floods.  The  growth,  at  first,  in 
the  form  of  vegetable  islands,  gradually 
extends  across  the  channel,  and  forms  a 
practicable  bridge,  absolutely  preventing 
the  passage  of  boats.  These  vegetable 
barriers  grow  to  immense  size,  and  of 
prodigious  density.  That  which  obstructed 
Baker  required  the  prolonged  labours  of 
seven  hundred  men  with  sharpened  sabres 
to  clear.  In  1877,  the  plants  began  to 
form  small  islands  again,  and  two  years 
later  they  amalgamated  into  a  fresh 
"  sudd,"  which  closed  Emin's  door  to  the 
north. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  1873,  when  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  left  the  province  in  the 
condition  we  have  sketched,  and  returned 
to  England.  In  February  of  the  following 
year,  1874,  Chinese  Gordon  arrived  at 
Cairo  in  order  to  assume  the  work  sur- 
rendered by  Baker.  He  was  then  only  a 
Colonel  by  rank,  but  already  of  world- 
wide reputation.  Preliminaries  were  soon 
settled  with  the  Khedive,  and  one  of  the 
arrangements  was  that  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
was  to  be  added  to  his  command,  so  that 
he  might  have  control  over  the  whole 
district  frequented  by  the  Danagla  slave- 
huntera     By  the  following  April  Gordon 


was  at  Gondokoro,  exactly  a  year  after 
Baker  had  left  that  place. 

He  did  not  find  a  very  satisfactory 
condition  of  affairs.  Gondokoro  itself  was 
surrounded  by  hostile  tribes ;  and  although 
the  garrison  numbered  some  seven  hundred 
men,  they  could  only  communicate  with 
the  other  stations  by  sending  out  large 
armed  expeditions.  These  other  stations 
were  just  able  to  hold  their  own,  and  no 
more.  Government,  in  short,  was  at  a 
standstill;  and  the  Khedive  had  really 
no  more  authority  there  than  he  had  at 
TImbuctoo.  But  there  were  the  steamers, 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  stores;  and  in 
a  very  short  time  Gordon  worked  a 
miraculous  change. 

He  formed  the  station  of  Lado,  to  be  the 
capital  instead  of,  but  quite  near  to,  Gon- 
dokoro ;  and  from  there,  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  he 
established  a  chain  of  stations  within  easy 
distance  of  each  other.  North  and  west  of 
Lado  he  also  went  with  the  arm  of  authority 
and  the  principles  of  order.  When  he  left,  in 
1876,  there  were  twenty-five  Governmental 
Stations  in  the  province,  with  regular 
communication  between  them;  there  was 
peace  with  the  native  tribes ;  the  soldiers 
were  contented  because  they  were  being 
paid  and  well  cared  for;  the  revenue  was 
improving;  and  the  steamers  were  plying 
frequently  both  on  the  river  and  on  the 
Albert  Lake.  Above  all,  the  native  chiefs 
loved  and  trusted  him,  and  the  slave- 
traders  had  been  repelled  at  many  points. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Gordon  had 
suppressed  the  slave-trade  entirely.  He 
had  not  had  time  to  do  that ;  but  he  had 
brought  peace  and  order  and  just  govern- 
ment into  this  immense  territory  under 
his  sway,  and  he  did  it  all  with  no  fuss 
and  little  fighting.  He  had  brought  the 
country  into  a  condition  which,  if  main- 
tained, would  have  effectually  counteracted 
the  slave-traffic  in  time. 

But  it  was  not  maintained.  After 
Gordon  left,  the  command  was,  for  a  few 
months  only,  with  Mason  Bey,  and  then 
with  Baroud  Bey — Colonel  Prout  —  but 
both  of  these  officers  had  to  come  away 
suddenly,  stricken  with  illness.  There- 
after the  province  fell  into  the  manage- 
ment of  Egyptian  officials — Vakeels — who 
undid  all  the  good  work  that  Gordon  had 
done,  and  reduced  the  province  to  chaos 
once  more. 

One  of  Gordon's  European  officers  was 
Emin,  who  acted  as  chief  of  the  medical 
staff.     In  that  capacity  he  had  to  travel 
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about  the  province  a  good  deal;  but 
Gordon  sent  him  also  on  special  diplomatic 
missions  :  notably  on  journeys  to  the  king- 
doms of  Uganda  and  Unyoro — two  sections 
of  Central  Africa  which  have  bulked  much, 
both  in  missionary  records  and  in  the 
recent  narratives  of  Stanley's  expedition. 
It  Was  in  works  of  this  kind,  and  in  his 
geneial  capacity  for  dealing  with  the 
natives,  that  Emin  succeeded  in  impressing 
Gordon.  Still  he  was  not  in  any  adminis- 
trative position  while  Gordon  was  at 
Lado. 

After  visiting  England,  Gordon  returned 
to  Egypt  in  1878,  in  a  new  capacity — that 
of  Governor-General  of  the  whole  Soudan. 
He  took  up  his  quarters  at  Khartoum,  and 
olid  of  his  acts  was  to  nominate  Emin 
Governor  of  the  Equatorial  Province. 

The  legaey  which  Gordon  had  left  for 
his  successors  in  the  province  has  been 
thus  recorded : 

"To  keep  the  frontiers  from  the  en- 
croachment of  the  Soudan  Government; 
to  maintain  the  discipline  and  order 
already  established ;  to  improve  the  routes 
of  communication;  to  introduce  some 
other  means  of  land  transportation  than 
porters;  to  solidify  and  extend  the  posi- 
tion of  the  provinces  to  the  west;  and 
to  bring  King  Kabarega,  of  Unyoro,  and 
King  Mtesa,  of  Uganda,  into  such  a  position 
of  acknowledged  dependence  that  trade, 
instead  of  going  to  Zanzibar,  would  be 
turned  down  the  Nile.  It  was  not  pro- 
posed to  annex  these  countries,  but  to  con- 
vince their  rulers  that  they  would  be 
annexed  if  they  did  not  behave  them- 
selves." 

Instead  of  following  out  this  policy,  the 
Egyptian  officials  in  temporary  charge  let 
the  whole  province  go  to  wreck  and  ruin. 
When  Emin  was  nominated  to  the  Go- 
vernorship the  stations  had  become  fl  hot- 
beds of  oppression,  vice,  tyranny,  and 
underhand  slave-dealing."  The  stations 
themselves  had  fallen  into  disrepair 
through  sheer  indolence  and  neglect ;  the 
natives  were  oppressed  with  the  burdens 
and  irritated  by  the  actions  of  the  officials ; 
revolts  Were  incessant,  and  the  province 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt 

Out  of  this  chaos,  and  corruption,  and 
demoralisation,  Emin  wrought  a  change 
even  more  marvellous  than  that  wrought 
by  Gordon.  Within  two  years  he  had 
quieted  all  the  native  discontent;  had 
btfofcght  the  whole  territory  into  a  condition 
of  low  and  order ;  had  equalised  taxation ; 
had  got  rid  of  the  corrupt  officials,  and 


had  made  the  people  loyal  to  his  Govern- 
ment. He  had  rebuilt  all  the  stations; 
established  a  regular  weekly  post  through- 
out his  dominions ;  made  roads ;  introduced 
camels  and  oxen  for  transport^  instead  oi 
porters;  re-organised  his  little  army;  and 
cleared  out  the  slave-dealers  from  the 
whole  province. 

In  1878,  when  he  assumed  command, 
the  finances  showed  a  deficit  of  over 
thirty  thousand  pounds;  by  1882,  he  had 
made  them  show  a  surplus  of  eight  thou- 
sand pounds.  Yet,  during  half  of  that 
time,  the  "  sudd  "  in  the  Nile  had  stopped 
the  steamer  traffic  with  Khartoum,  and 
he  had  to  form  new  outlet*  for  trade. 

Then,  as  we  showed  in  the  former 
article,  he  introduced  new  industries  to 
the  people — taught  them  how  to  cultivate 
cotton,  and  indigo,  and  coffee,  and  rice, 
and  sugar ;  how  to  brighten  thek  villages 
with  gardens,  and  how  to  make  clothing 
for  themselves  and  the  troops.  It  was  in 
this  time  of  prosperity  that  he  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Felkin,  who  has  thus  written  of 
Emin:  "Getting  rid  of  the  leeches  Which 
sucked  the  life-blood  from  the  inhabitants, 
he  had  replaced  them  by  natives  trained 
by  himself;  he  had  put  an  end  to  the 
wanton  abuses  of  the  old  Egyptian  station 
chiefs,  and  had  shown  to  the  natives  that 
for  honest  work  just  pay  must  be  rendered, 
and  that  by  docile  obedience  they  could 
live,  not  only  at  peace  with  themselves, 
but  on  terms  of  friendship  with  those  whom 
they  had  previously  regarded  in  the  light 
of  cruel  taskmasters.  A  record  such  as 
this  proves  that  my  friend  is  what  I  have 
always  said  he  was— a  man  apt  to  rule, 
slow  to  take  offence,  and  capable,  if  only 
supplied  with  the  necessary  external  aids, 
of  becoming  the  most  successful  adminfc* 
trator  for  Central  Africa  which  the  world 
has  hitherto  dreamt  of." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness 
of  his  work. 

But  the  "  external  aids  "  were  not  forth- 
coming. The  abdication  of  Ismail,  the 
resignation  of  Gordon,  the  revolts  in  the 
Soudan,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Nobody  had  any  time  or  thought 
for  the  Equatorial  Province,  and  steamers 
which  were  being  sent  out  from  England 
for  Emin's  use  got  no  further  than  Khar- 
toum. They  were  still  there  when  Gordon 
returned,  in  1884,  on  his  last  and  ftftftl 
mission,  which  closed  as  we  all  remember 
too  well 

From  1882  Emin  was  practically  cut  off 
from  the  worid,  and  in  1884  began  hw 
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time  of  peril  and  of  dangerous  isolation. 
The  lea!  three  year*  of  his  sojourn  must 
have  been  a  continuous  strain  of  anxiety, 
of  coascloaa  labour  against  constantly  grow- 
ing forces.  The  Mahdists  were  hemming 
him  in  on  the  North,,  and  although  he 
might  have  escaped  himself  to  the  South, 
he  would  not  forsake  the  people  and  the 
cause  entrusted  to  him  by  Gordon.  Alone, 
and  unaided,  he  has  for  years,  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  carried  on  the  work  of  govern- 
ment, striving  to  retain  bis  province  for 
civilisation,  steadily  resisting  the  slave- 
dealers,  who  were  surging  back  upon  him 
under  the  support  of  the  Mahdist  successes, 
busied  with  military  details,  and  yet  never 
forgetting  his  functions  of  medical  man — 
always  hoping  against  hope  for  help  and 
relief,  but  not  for  a  "rescue"  which  was  to 
sever  him  from  his.  life-work. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  ha  waa  undecided 
—torn  with  conflicting  emotions — when 
Stanley  at  last  reached  him?  Stanley's 
arrival  was  too  late  to  save  the  province, 
for  the  troop*  had  mutinied,  and  the 
officers  were  working  either  for  their  own 
ends,  or  in  the  interests  of  the  Mahdi 
Six  months  earlier,  and  Stanley  at  Wadelai 
might  have  helped  Emin  to  beat  back  the 
forces  of  the  False  Prophet,  whom  Emin 
had  so  long  successfully  withstood,  and 
might  have  retained  the  Equatorial 
Province  as  a  bright  oasis  in  tie  dark 
desert  of  Tropical  Africa* 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  Emin  was  found 
broken  in  power,  in  health,  and  in  spirit, 
and  he  was  virtually  forced  to  march  away 
with  Stanley,  turning  hi*  back  upon  all 
that  had  become  most  dear  to  him. 
Strange,  and  most  pathetic  incident  this — 
the  strangest,  and  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
in  the  whole  history  of  Africa  i 

The  task  of  carrying  relief  to  Emin 
proved  much  more  arduous  than  was  con- 
templated ;  and  there  axe  many  who  hold 
that  if  the  expedition  had  gone  from  the 
east — starting  from  the  Zanzibar  coast 
and  going  through  MassaUand — it  might 
have  readied  Emin'a  territory  within  six 
months* 

It  was  the  autumn  of  1886  before  a. 
plan  of  relief  was  definitely  organised.  Sir 
William  Mackinnon,  associated  with  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly,  the  Hon.  Guy  Dawnay,  Mr. 
Burdett  Coutts,  M.P.,  Sir  Francis  de 
Winton,  Colonel  Grant,  G.S.I,  Lord  Kin- 
naird,  Sir  John  Kirk,  and  Messrs.  Peter 
Denny,  A.  L.  Bruce,  and  George  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, formed  themselves  into  the  Emin 
Belief  Committee,  and  subscribed  a  fund 


for  expenses,  to  which  the  Egyptian  Go- 
vernment added  ten  thousand  pounds.  Mr. 
Stanley,  then  in  America,  was  offered,  and 
accepted,  the  command  by  cable,  and,  at 
once  crossing  the  Atlantic,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land towards  the  end  of  December,  1886. 
After  deliberation  and  consultation  with 
the  King  of  the  Belgians — who,  as 
Sovereign  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  expedition  all  the 
resources  of  the  State — it  was  resolved  to 
adopt  the  Congo  route. 

In  January,  1887,  Mr.  Stanley  left  for 
Egypt,  and  took,  as  European  assistants, 
Major  Barttelot,  Captain  Nelson,  Lieu- 
tenant Stairs,  Dr.  Parke,  Dr.  Bonny,  Mr. 
Jephson,  Mr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr. 
Rose  Troup.  Of  these,  Major  Barttelot 
and  Mr.  Jameson  perished  on  the  Arn- 
whhni ;  Messrs.  Ward  and  Troup  returned 
home  invalided ;  and  the  rest  have  shared 
the  toils  and  hardships  of  the  march 
across  Africa.  The  expedition  waa  made 
up  at  Zanzibar,  and  went  round  the  Cape 
by  steamer  to  the  Congo.  That  river  was 
reached  in  March,  1887,  and  the  upward 
movement  at  once  began.  Delays  on  the 
river,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
transport,  made  it  June  before  the  Aru- 
whimi was  reached.  There,  at  Tambuya, 
some  distance  from  the  junction  of  the 
Aruwhimi  with  the  Congo,  a  camp  and 
depot  was  formed,  and  left  in  charge  of 
Major  Barttelot  On  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June,  1887,  the  march  to  the  Albert  Lake 
began,  and  Stanley  disappeared  into  the 
wilderness.  He  expected  to  reach  Wa- 
delai and  be  back  again  by  Christmas ;  but 
he  did  not  reach  the  Albert  Lake  until  the 
end  of  the  year;  and  it  was  April,  1888, 
before  he  met  Emin,  They  remained 
together  until  the  end  of  May,  and  then 
Stanley  turned  back  to  the  Aruwhimi,  to 
bring  up  his  rear-guard  and  supplies,  while 
Emin  was  to  return  to  Wadelai  and  ar- 
range with  such  of  his  people  as  wanted  to 
depart  from  the  province.  In  August, 
1888,  Stanley  waa  again  at  Yambuya,  to 
find  that  Barttelot  had  been  murdered; 
but  he  did  not  get  back  to  the  Albert 
Lake,  for  the  second  time,  until  the 
eighteenth  of  January,  1889,  which  waa 
just  two  years  after  he  left  London,  in  the 
hope  of  completing  the  whole  work  in 
about  a  year. 

When  Stanley  got  back  to  the  Lake,  it 
waa  to  find  that  Emin  and  Mr.  Jephson 
were  prisoners  at  Wadelai ;  that  the  troops 
of  the  Equatorial  Province  had  revolted ; 
that  the  Mahdists  had  invaded  the  province 
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in  force,  and  that  some  of  the  natives  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy.  Emin's  work 
was  done,  for  his  authority  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  labours  of  twelve  years 
had  been  apparently  in  vain.  By-and-by 
the  Pasha  was  released,  and,  almost 
broken-hearted,  was  carried  off  by  Stanley, 
who  began  his  march  to  the  East  Ooast  on 
the  tenth  of  April,  1889,  just  one  year 
after  the  explorer  and  the  Pasha  had 
first  met.  It  was  the  month  of  December, 
1889,  before  the  whole  party  emerged  into 
daylight  once  more,  at  Bagamoyo,  a  port 
within  the  German  sphere  of  influence, 
opposite  Zanzibar. 

Thus  Stanley's  work  has  covered  just 
about  three  years,  and  included,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  traversing  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  Dark  Continent.  The  full  story  of 
this  prolonged  and  most  momentous  ex- 
pedition has  yet  to  be  told,  and  we  may 
reserve  judgement  on  its  value  until  it 
has  been  told.  But  more  interesting  and 
instructive  than  the  narrative  of  any 
adventurous  explorer,  must  be  the  record 
of  Emin's  own  experiences,  observations, 
and  scientific  discoveries  during  his  long 
and  lonely  exile.  If  Emin  has  preserved 
his  journals,  and  is  able  to  give  them  to 
the  world,  then  we  may  look  for  the  most 
important  and  interesting  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  Central  Africa  that  has 
ever  been  made.  No  European  living  has 
had  such  prolonged,  continuous,  and  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  places,  and 
peoples,  and  politics  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. 


FOREST  GATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  next  station  is  Forest  Gate !  The 
forest  itself  is  not  perceptible,  unless  as  a 
forest  of  houses,  with  the  long  roofs  of 
factories  or  soap-works,  with  tall  chimneys 
and  stacks  of  timber,  instead  of  foliage; 
with  openings  of  wet,  marshy  wastes,  where 
shining  patches  of  water  are  indistinctly 
visible ;  with  a  canal  gleaming  through  the 
mist,  and  barges  darkly  shadowed  against 
the  wintry  glow.  Nor  are  there  any  more 
suggestions  of  the  forest  when  we  reach 
the  station;  and  the  village,  if  it  be  a 
village,  with  its  rows  of  small  villas  inter- 
spersed with  shops,  which  face  the  sunshine 
pleasantly  enough,  and  its  various  back 
streets  freezing  in  the  shade,  and  all  var- 
nished with  the  yellow  mud  of  the  district. 
Yet  there  is  something  like  a  ravine  below, 
wreathed  with  the  steam  of  passing  trams, 


and  a  fringe  of  trees  in  their  bare  wintry 
tracery,  shows  pleasantly  beyond ;  but  all 
so  misty  and  indefinite  in  the  hazy 
morning  light,  as  to  be  endowed  with  a 
certain  mysterious  charm  that  further 
acquaintance  might  perhaps  dispel 

Yet  away  from  the  station  there  begins 
something  like  open  country,  which  may 
once  have  formed  part  of  the  great  forest 
of  Epping,  where  once  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
citizens  of  London  would  follow  the  wild 
deer  with  horn  and  hound ;  and  this  way 
lies  Wanstead,  with  its  flats  and  its  park 
which  was  once  a  famous  seat,  and  which 
is  now  a  public  pleasure-ground.  And  at 
some  half-mile  along  the  way  in  that 
direction  stands  a  handsome  range  of  solid 
brick  buildings,  set  back  at  some  distance 
from  the  road,  with  grass-plats  and  shrubs 
in  front,  and  a  tall  flagstaff,  like  the  mast 
of  a  ship,  conspicuous  from  afar.  There  is 
a  porter's  lodge,  too,  and  a  porter  visible 
within,  while  a  deputy  porter,  in  the  shape 
of  a  bright-looking  lad  in  serge  jacket, 
cords,  and  a  "Glengarry"  cocked  military 
fashion  on  the  head,  opens  the  gate  for  the 
visitor,  and  marshals  him  the  way  that  he 
should  go. 

The  way  leads  to  a  handsome  entrance- 
hall,  well  warmed  and  covered  with  matting, 
to  which  hall  a  monumental  aspect  is  given 
by  an  imposing  marble  tablet  on  either 
hand,  which  record  how  these,  the  "Forest 
Gate  District  Schools,"  were  founded  in 
1854,  under  the  management  of  a  long 
list  of  district  worthies,  and  transferred,  at 
a  later  date,  to  another  board  of  manage- 
ment. Yet,  apart  from  the  list  of  names 
of  people  who  have  mostly  joined  the  great 
majority,  and  become  merely  the  shadows 
of  names  themselves,  these  inscriptions 
convey  no  explicit  information  to  the  in- 
quiring mind.  What  is  a  district  school, 
after  all,  and  why  should  Forest  Gate  be 
endowed  with  these  imposing  buildings, 
with  this  evidently  complete  and  well- 
organised  staff  1  Whence  these  boys,  the 
hum  of  whose  voices  may  be  heard  from 
some  distant  schoolroom,  or  these  guty 
of  whom  a  glimpse  has  been  seen,  in  their 
neat  blue-serge  dresses  and  white  apron8/ 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Superintendent's  office  —  qnifce  ■? 
efficient-looking  office,  with  tall  desks  ana 
rows  of  official-looking  volumes,  and  a 
secretary  busy  over  forms  and  con* 
spondence.  The  Superintendent  himself  w 
here  and  there  and  everywhere;  Dut1}?" 
caught  on  the  wing,  and  pleasantly  ottew 
all  the  information  in  his  power.    ***** 
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are  district  schools,  then,  as  being  formed 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  so  long 
ago  as  the  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  which 
empowers  Poor  Law  unions  to  group  them- 
selves into  a  district  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  resident  schools  with  the  neces- 
sary staff  and  appliances  for  the  educational 
and  industrial  training  of  children  who  may 
become  chargeable  upon  the  parish  rates. 
These  district  schools  are  not  universal 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  scheme 
has  not  been  adopted  by  perhaps  the 
majority  of  Boards  of  Guardians;  but 
London  has  taken  freely  and  liberally  to 
the  system,  and  these  district  schools  have 
been  established  at  considerable  cost,  and 
generally  on  a  complete  and  extensive  scale, 
at  various  parts  of  the  country  round  about 
London.  The  Oity  of  London  and  Saint 
Saviour's  unions  have  their  district  schools 
at  HanwelL  The  South  London  unions 
have  a  large  and  complete  establishment  at 
Sutton,  not  far  from  the  Banstead  Downs. 
The  West  London  parishes  own  a  fine  and 
extensive  range  of  buildings  at  Ashford, 
near  Staines,  while  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
have  their  own  district  schools  at  the 
pleasant  village  of  Ewell,  not  far  from  the 
great  Epsom  racecourse.  And  then  at 
Forest  Gate  we  have  the  great  and  populous 
unions  of  Whitechapel  and  Poplar,  compri- 
sing some  of  the  poorest  and  most  crowded 
quarters  of  the  east  end  of  London.  And 
the  inmates  of  the  schools  are  many  of 
them  the  children  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  who  have  failed  to  keep  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  and  have  been  compelled  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  the  workhouse.  Not 
that  even  these  belong  to  the  lowest  social 
station,  for  to  have  a  claim  on  the  parish 
for  relief  implies  a  previous  fixity  of  abode. 
And  the  wandering  class  who  find  an  un- 
certain home  in  common  lodging-houses 
generally  contrive  •  to  keep  clear  of  the 
workhouse,  both  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  who  mostly  go  to  recruit  the  shift- 
ing population  of  waifs  and  strays  about 
the  streets. 

Yet  in  all  these  district  schools  there 
are  children  deserted  and  abandoned  by 
one  or  both  parents.  Generally  it  is  the 
father  who  absconds,  tired,  or  perhaps  hope- 
less of  the  task  of  providing  for  his  brood. 
And  in  such  cases  it  often  happens  that  the 
mother  will  support  herself  and  the  more 
helpful  of  her  children  in  the  outside 
world,  while  the  Guardians  take  charge  of 
the  rest,  and  send  them  to  the  district 
schools.  Of  course,  the  defaulting  parent 
is  looked  for,  but  is  rarely  found ;  and  even 


if  found,  not  much  can  be  made  of  him, 
except  to  send  him  to  prison,  a  course 
which  does  not,  after  all,  increase  the 
chances  of  his  providing  for  his  family. 

At  the  present  hour  of  the  morning 
most  of  the  boys  and  girls  are  doing  their 
lessons  in  school,  and  our  first  general 
glimpse  of  the  children  of  Forest  Gate  is  in 
the  spacious  and  airy  schoolrooms,  where 
the  boys  are  going  through  their  lessons 
according  to  the  universal  code.  Yet  are 
not  all  the  boys  here,  for  such  of  them  as 
are  old  enough,  and  are  physically  fitted 
for  a  certain  amount  of  labour,  alternate  a 
day's  schooling  with  a  day's  work  in  field 
or  garden,  or  in  the  workshops,  or  in  some 
useful  task  about  the  establishment.  At 
their  school  work  the  boys  present  are 
bright  and  intelligent  A  large  class  is 
reading  in  full  swing,  and  with  very  good 
intonation  and  emphasis,  and  they  respond 
to  the  master's  examination  with  great 
vigour  and  alacrity.  There  is  something 
about  a  sunbeam  and  a  glowworm  in  their 
lesson,  and  though  these  poor  children 
cannot  have  had  much  personal  experience 
of  either  in  the  crowded  courts  of  White- 
chapel, yet  they  know  all  about  them,  and 
a  forest  of  hands  are  eagerly  raised  at  each 
question  put  to  them.  Bright  and  jolly 
enough  are  the  schoolboys;  they  are 
small,  perhaps,  for  their  age — true-born 
Londoners,  with  more  sharpness  than 
strength — but  they  look  healthy  enough, 
and  as  clean  as  new  pins,  and  quite  chirpy 
and  cheerful. 

There  are  more  boys  in  the  workshops 
outside.  Here  is  the  shoemaker's  shop, 
presided  over  by  a  master  shoemaker,  who 
exhibits  some  of  the  work  of  his  young  ap- 
prentices with  a  good  deal  of  honest  pride. 
All  the  mending  and  patching  required  by 
the  five  hundred  odd  pairs  of  little  boots 
and  shoes,  which  are  daily  shuffling,  and 
kicking,  and  rubbing  themselves  into  holes, 
all  the  soleing,  and  heeling,  and  toe-capping 
is  done  hi  this  shoemaker's  shop.  And 
there  is  original  work  done  as  well  Each 
girl  who  leaves  the  schools  for  domestic 
service  is  supplied  with  a  complete  outfit 
in  the  way  of  necessary  clothing,  and  an 
essential  part  of  the  outfit  is  two  new 
pairs  of  boots,  in  which  the  stout  and  use- 
ful is  supplemented  by  a  certain  amount 
of  elegance ;  and  these  young  ladies'  boots 
are  turned  out  very  creditably  by  the 
young  disciples  of  Saint  Crispin. 

Then  there  is  the  tailor's  shop,  where  all 
the  boys'  clothing  is  repaired,  and  a  gpod 
deal  of  new  work  done,  in  the  way  of 
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making  trousers  and  jacket*  for  new- 
comers. Bat  to-day,  instead  of  sitting 
cross-legged  on  their  benches,  the  boys,  and 
their  master,  the  head  tailor,  are  all  busy 
sorting  oat  the  debris  of  clothing,  all  burnt 
and  scorched,  the  salvage  from  the  late 
fire.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  young 
carpenters,  at  work  upon  charred  beams 
ami  shattered  presses,  with  only  the  chips 
and  shavings  in  their  workshop  to  testify 
to  the  ordinary  daily  work  that  is  carried 
on  there— the  making  of  cases,  shelves, 
and  general  fittings  required  in  the 
establishment, 

And  hereabouts  the  odour  and  flavour 
of  burnt  materials  still  lingers  in  the  air, 
and  the  memory  of  the  late  disaster,  and 
the  lose  of  life  it  entailed,  easts  a  certain 
shade  of  seriousness  and  regret  over  the 
whole  establishment  The  burnt  wing  now 
presents  itself  to  view,  with  its  charred 
and  shattered  windows,  and  smoke- 
begrimed  walls.  Within,  there  is  a  sad 
solitude  of  blackened  timbers,  gaping 
floors,  and  the  desolation  of  the  complete 
ruin  that  fire  has  wrought  Yet,  still  in- 
tact and  safe  is  the  staircase  leading  into 
the  yard — a  wide  and  ample  staircase, 
where  all  the  inmates  of  the  dormitories 
might  have  found  safety.  But  the  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  poor  children  were 
suffocated  in  their  beds  by  the  smoke  that 
rose  from  the  mass  of  burning  stores  be- 
neath; and  we  may  hope  that  they  passed 
peacefully  away  without  any  consciousness 
of  the  terrible  scenes  about  them. 

And  yet  there  were  few  establishments, 
to  all  appearances,  better  protected  against 
fire  than  these  schools,  with  stand-pipes 
and  hose  on  each  floor,  a  constant  water 
supply,  and  plenty  of  fire-buckets  handy. 
But  fire  found  out  the  weak  spot,  and 
that  wa»  probably  due  te  faults  of  con- 
struction in  the  old  building — for  1854 
represents  antiquity  in  this  respect.  The 
notion  then  was  to  build)  something  like  a 
batrack,  with  storehouse*  and  offices  below, 
a*d  rows  of  dormitories  above,  and  about 
at  safe  in  ease  of  fire  as  an  Englishman's 
ordinary  dwelling,  if  he  escape  from  which 
aike>  if  once  fairly  alight,  he  has  great 
cause  for-  thankfulness. 

The  modern  idea  is  to  have*  instead  of 
the  one  huge  barrack,  a  number  of  detached 
dwelling*  for  dormitories,  with  no  compli- 
cations, in  the  way  of  storehouses  or 
furnaces  beneath,  and  with  free  circulation 
of  air  all  round.  And  there  is  a  very  good 
example  of  such  a  building,  ready  to  hand, 
,  at  these  very  Forest  Gate  Schools. 


This  is  the  infants'  block  of  buildings— a 
regular  nursery  establishment  —  where 
children  are  received  from  the  age  of  two 
years  and  upwards.  Here  then  is  a  free 
run  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the 
other,  with  outside  stairs  of  iron  at  each 
end,  in  addition  to  the  staircases  within. 
Within,  as  well  as  without,  the  air  is 
pleasantly  fresh  and  fragrant]  the  sun- 
shine streams  in  at  the  open  windows; 
the  little  beds,  in  long  rows,  are  all  as 
clean  and  neat  as  can  be;  if  they  were 
meant  for  little  Princesses  they  could  not 
be  nicer.  Perhaps  real  Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses are  not  so  carefully  tended  and 
looked  after  as  these  little  children  of 
poverty  and  misfortune. 

Then,  in  a  room  below,  we  find  the 
babes  of  the  establishment— little  urchins 
and  little  lasses,  who  can  hardly  speak 
plain,  but  who  receive  their  visitors  with 
loud  crowing  and  gratulatory  cries. 

Another  room-  contains  a  colony  of  chil- 
dren just  a  step  higher  on  the  ladder  of 
life.  It  is  almost  dinner-time,  and  the 
little  folks  are  [seated  round  in  their  clean 
white  pinafores,  beating  a  joyous  tattoo  on 
the  table  with  their  spoons.  From  them, 
also,  there  is  a  loud  shout  of  welcome. 
Evidently,  the  little  ones  are  the  pets  of 
the  establishment  They  want  to  see 
pictures  1  And,  by  the  way,  nearly  all 
the  rooms  are  decorated  with  bright- 
coloured  prints*— the  pretty  children  of 
the  Christmas  numbers,  the  friendly  dogs, 
the  horses,  the  lords  and  ladies  gay  of 
holiday  impressions  from  the  "  Illustrated" 
or  "  The  Graphic."  These  things  brighten 
up  and  interest  the  children,  and  give 
them  a  glimpse  of  the  world  outside  the 
walls  of  the  school,  with  its  infinite  variety 
of  weal  and  woe.  But  to  return  to  the 
children,  anxiously  awaiting  the  midday 
meal. 

"What  is  there  for  dinner,  nurse?" 
asks  the  Superintendent,  of  a  neat-looking 
attendant,  who  is  keeping  an  eye  upon  the 
children. 

Nurse  is  not  quite  sure;  but  the  chil- 
dren know  all  about  it 

"  Iris'  'too,19  is  shouted  from  hal£frdozen 
eager  little  throats;  and  Irish  stew  it 
proves  to  be  by  the  fragrance  of  it 

But  there  is  a  snug  little  room  with  a 
bright  fire,  where  a  little  dinner-party  is 
assembled  of  a  much  quieter  character: 
three  or  four  children  sitting  up  in  their 
night-dresses,  with  white,  wistful  faces, 
and  eyes  pathetically  large  and  dark,  who 
seem   only   languidly   interested   in  the 
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little  delicacies  provided  for  feeble  appe- 
tites. There  is  a  solemn  beauty  in  one  or 
two  little  faces,  upon  which  consumption 
has  set  its  fatal  seaL 

But,  as  for  the  sick  nursery,  where  the 
ordinary  invalids  are  treated,  there  are  not 
many  Inmates,  and  those  only  suffering 
from  trifling  childish  ailments.  And  the 
sick  are  quite  as  eager  to  see  pictures  as 
the  well,  and  they  take  an  equally  Intel* 
ligent  interest  in  the  coming  dinner. 

And  the  odour  of  Irish  stew  becomes 
still  more  noticeable,  as,  crossing  a  wide 
courtyard,  we  enter,  a  dining-hall  of  good 
proportions,  where  the  clatter  of  hundreds 
oi  spoons  upon  hundreds  of  pewter  dishes, 
and  the  voices  of  hundreds  of  children — 
who  enliven  their  meal  with  inter  jectional 
remarks— cause  a  vibratory  murmur,  that 
now  rises  to  vehemence,  and,  again*  sinks 
almost  to  nothing.  The  girls,  as  may  be 
supposed,  contribute  the  greatest  vocal 
clatter;  the  boys  make  the  most  play 
with  the  pewter  dishes.  For  the  dining- 
hall  is  common  ground,  where  girls  and 
boys  meet  at  meal-times,  seated  in  their 
separate  detachments,  and  at  present  too 
much  occupied  with  Irish  stew  to  have  any 
thoughts  to  bestow  on  their  neighbours. 
And  the  stew  certainly  is  appetising,  not 
the  fraudulent  dish  which  economical 
housekeepers  sometimes  impose  upon  us, 
composed  of  potatoes  chiefly,  with  the  tail 
ends  of  mutton  chops  and  odd  bits  of  fat 
sparsely  planted  therein ;  but  the  prizes  in 
the  Forest  Gate  stew  are  many  and  varied, 
and  the  mess  is,  therefore,  suited  to  the 
average  capacity  of  growing  boys  and 
gfrls. 

As  we  leave  the  dining-hall  we  come  to 
the  source  of  the  banquet,  in  the  great 
kitchen,  with  its  ovens  and  furnaces,  its 
great  coppers,  where  the  food  of  five  or 
biz  hundred  children  is  prepared,  its  gas 
cookery  apparatus,  and  other  appurtenances 
of  cooking  on  a  grand  scale— -grand  in 
point  of  number,  that  i&  And  while  we 
are  among  the  domestic  offices,  here  is  the 
laundry  in  a  detached  buildings—and  such 
a  laundry ! — with  all  the  best  apparatus  of 
English  and  American  make:  Here  is  a 
great  steam  mangle,  that  rolls  to  and  fro 
majestically,  or  stops  instantaneously  at 
the  touch  of  a  lever;  and  further  on  a 
great  English  washing-machine,  also  driven 
by  steam,  with  an  Ingenious  reversing 
motion.  And  close  by  is  an  American 
invention,  a  hot  cylinder  of  metal  with 
subsidiary  cloth-coveied  cylinders,  which 
take  hold  of  your  bit  of  a  shirt,  we  will 


say,  as  if  they  were  going  to  print  a  news- 
paper upon  it,  and  deliver  it  next  moment, 
wrung  and  smoothed  and  calendered,  so 
that  you  might  put  it  on  if  you  were  in  a 
hurry  without  further  preparation.  And 
there  are  wonderful  cages  that  fly  round  at 
tharate  of  who  can  say  how  many  thousand 
revolutions  a  minute,  and  so  that  a  basket 
of  wet  things,  turned  into  one  of  these 
cages,  comes  out  in  about  eight  minutes 
just  dry  enough,  and  not  too  dry,  for  those 
other  recondite  processes.  A  laundry- 
maid  murmurs  something  about  "  starched 
things,"  of  which  the  masculine  mind  has 
but  an  indefinite  idea. 

And  it  is  always  washing-day  here,  then ; 
and  the  busy  laundry-unstress  is  continually 
keeping  her  eye  on  things,  and  the 
laundry-maids  whisk  about  great  baskets  of 
linen  easily  and  noiselessly,  in  "skips" 
of  American  pattern;  and  the  great 
machines  are  constantly  on  the  whirl. 
There  must  be  a  power  of  washing  here, 
certainly. 

"Why,  yes,"  remarks  the  Superintendent; 
"  take  the  one  item  of  towels.  Each  child  is 
washed  five  times  aday,  and  f  or  eachablution 
a  clean  towel  is  used.  Say  five  times  five 
hundred  towels  a  day  1" 

That,  certainly  figures  out  into  a  pretty 
big  sum,  and  with  other  things  in  propor- 
tion 1  But  the  mention  of  towels  brings  us 
to  the  question  of  personal  washing  arrange- 
ments. Here,  across  more  courts,  are  the 
bathing-quarters,  Urith  a  new  swimming- 
bath  of  full  size  which  is  to  be  used  for 
bathing  and  swimming  only,  while  the  old 
one,  which  is  but  small,  will  be  devoted  to 
soaping  and  washing  customers.  But  a 
complete  ablution  of  all  the  children,  night 
and  morning,  is  effected  in  long  rows  of 
shallow  troughs  with  perforated  bottoms, 
by  means  of  a  rose  or  spout  above  the  head 
of  each  child,  which  diffuses  a  fine  spray 
,over  the  whole  person,  and  makes  the  task 
of  soaping  and  rincing  an  easy  one*  Here 
are,  also,  completely  fitted  lavatories, 
where  the  intermediate  ablutions  are 
effected,  the  principle  being  that  no  two 
children  shall  be  washed  in  the  same  water 
or  dried  with  the  same  towel  And  these 
precautions  are  no  doubt  requisite  in  dealing 
with  such  large  assemblages  of  children, 
where  infectious  or  cutaneous  disorders  ace 
so  much  to  be  guarded  against. 

By  this  time  dinner  is  over,  as  we  are 
reminded  by  the  loud  fanfare  of  a  brass 
band.  It  is  the  boys'  brass  band,  which 
marches  proudly  across  the  playground, 
playing  some  national  air;  and  the  boys 
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troop  after  it  in  loose  formation,  and  are 
presently  drawn  up  in  line  across  the 
ground  under  the  command  of  the  drill- 
master,  who  soon  dismisses  them  to  their 
own  diversions ;  for  this  is  the  play-hour  of 
the  school  All  but  a  column  of  volunteers 
who  follow  him  into  the  drill-hall,  where 
there  are  dumb-bells,  and  Indian  clubs, 
and  various  exercises  to  be  gone  through. 
For  the  boys  of  the  band  there  are 
often  openings  in  the  regimental  bands 
of  the  regular  army,  and  the  young 
musicians  generally  do  well  among  their 
military  comrades.  But  as  for  general 
enlistment,  the  boys  leave  school  at 
fourteen,  as  a  rule,  and  take  their  way 
in  the  world;  and  that  is  too  early  an 
age  to  join  the  army;  so  that  if  any  of 
the  boys  eventually  find  their  way  into  the 
ranks,  there  is  no  special  record  of  the 
fact.  But  boys  of  the  requisite  physique 
are  perhaps  drafted  on  board  the  "Ex- 
mouth,"  and  find  their  way  into  the  navy 
or  merchant-service.  And  the  boys  who 
have  taken  seriously  to  a  craft,  as  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  or  carpenters,  often  find 
employment  in  their  respective  vocations. 
But  there  is  a  growing  difficulty  with  the 
managers  of  schools,  as  well  as  with  the 
paterfamilias  of  private  life — "  What  to  do 
with  the  boys  I " 

With  the  girls,  the  matter  is  more 
simple :  they  are  trained  for  domestic 
service.  Before  long,  perhaps,  the  managers 
of  our  great  educational  establishments 
will  recognise  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  other  employments  in  which  young 
women  can  earn  a  respectable  livelihood ; 
but  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  best  intentioned  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion could  be  brought  to  any  practical 
result. 

Now,  the  general  impression  of  those 
who  have  taken  into  their  households  girls 
from  district  schools,  referring  to  them 
generally,  without  application  to  any 
particular  school,  is  that,  as  a  class,  they 
are  rather  helpless.  Accustomed  to  rely 
upon  others,  they  lack  the  fibre  of  the 
home-bred  girl — where  the  home  is  honest 
and  sober  —  the  girl  who  has  had  the 
perennial  family  baby  under  her  charge  as 
long  as  she  can  remember ;  who  has 
managed  the  house  when  mother  was  out 
charing  or  washing ;  and  who  has  acquired 
energy  and  self-reliance  from  the  stress  of 
circumstances. 

Well,  at  Forest  Gate  they  have  made  a 
promising  attempt  to  give  the  girls  a  real, 
practical  training  in  the  duties  of  every- 


day life.  And  this  is  in  the  form  of  a  six- 
roomed  house,  which  occupies  part  of  one 
of  the  subsidiary  blocks  of  building-— a  six- 
roomed  house,  with  just  such  stoves,  and 
furniture,  and  belongings  as  pertain  to 
houses  of  that  class  in  the  world  outside. 
Six  girls  are  here  under  the  training  of  a 
housekeeper,  two  as  cooks,  two  as  house- 
maids, and  two  as  the  "poor  little 
generals."  For  these  girls  the  steam-pipes, 
the  elaborate  machinery  of  the  general 
establishment,  have  no  existence.  They 
cook  on  the  little  stove  and  in  the  small 
oven;  they  wash,  and  sweep,  and  keep 
tidy  their  own  little  home.  The  experi- 
ment, too,  has  been  tried  of  sending  the 
girls  to  market  for  the  household,  to  lay  in 
the  stores,  and  keep  the  accounts;  and 
in  this  way  the  girls  are  brightened  up,  and 
made  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  movement 
of  things  about  them. 

And  now  we  may  take  our  leave  of 
Forest  Gate  Schools,  quite  convinced  that 
what  may  be  called  official  philanthropy  is 
doing  a  good  work  here,  just  as  private 
philanthropy  is  doing  good  work  in  many 
a  home  and  institution  run  on  different 
lines.  Certainly,  if  the  cost  of  these  public 
institutions  is  heavy,  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  show  for  it  Here  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren, who  otherwise  might  swell  the  ranks 
of  helpless  paupers,  are  carefully  trained, 
taught  habits  of  industry,  and  put  in  the 
way  of  earning  a  respectable  living,  in- 
fused, too,  with  an  independent  and  helpful 
spirit. 

Yet,  before  leaving  the  spot,  let  us  take 
a  general  view  of  the  scene  from  that  lofty 
outside  staircase,  which  shows  the  distant 
country,  where  there  is  still  a  little  country 
left:  the  home  fields,  the  extensive  gardens, 
with  their  rows  of  winter  vegetables ;  the 
boys  at  play  in  the  open  with  tops  and 
hoops,  and  a  general  clamour  of  voices. 
The  girls  also  at  play,  less  vociferously  and 
energetically,  in  a  covered  courtyard;  the 
hum  of  infant  voices  sounding  within,  as 
troops  of  little  ones  tramp  noisily  about, 
for  it  is  their  play-hour  too. 

Well,  they  are  all  "our  boys  "  and  "our 
girls,"  the  children  of  the  State,  with  no 
fathers  or  mothers  who,  in  a  general  way, 
are  worth  anything  to  them,  except  the 
general  community.  And  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  they  are  so  well  cared  for, 
and  that  they  are  happy,  for  happy  they 
undoubtedly  are;  and  we  may  hope 
that  honest  and  happy  lives  are  yet  in 
store  for  the  little  foundlings  of  Forest 
Gate. 
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Who  and  what  are  the  Wouldbes,  it 
will  be  asked.  Are  they  a  species  of 
insect,  cousin  germane,  for  example,  to 
the  bumble  bees;  or  a  cross  between  a 
drone  and  a  laborious  wasp  % 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Wouldbes 
are  of  the  human  race,  and  of  those  ex- 
tremely civilised  members  of  it  who  are  so 
much  in  the  thrall  of  discontent,  and  so 
convinced  of  their  own  worth — potential, 
if  not  apparent — that  they  are  for  ever 
sighing  to  be  other  than  they  are.  "If 
only  I  were  like  so-and-so,  what  could  I  not 
do  1  How  I  wish  I  were  Willoughby  Con- 
stantino, of  Constantino  Halll  People 
should  then  see  what  I  am  good  for  1 " 

This,  then,  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Wouldbes;  the  phrase  "I  wish,"  or  "If 
only  I  were,"  is  ever  in  their  mouth.  It 
proclaims  them  as  unerringly  as  the  sten- 
torian bellow :  "  To  be  sold  by  auction, 
etc,"  proclaims  to  all  his  audience  of  the 
street  that  the  town-crier  is  abroad. 

The  Wouldbes  are  not,  as  a  rule,  very 
iniquitous  persons.  That  is  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  them.  Yet  perhaps  their 
very  merit  in  this  matter  is,  at  bottom, 
more  of  a  vice  than  a  virtue,  for  they 
would  not  be  Wouldbes  if  they  were  not 
consistent  in  lethargy  rather  than  in  ac- 
tion, aspirants  rather  than  striven.  The 
wicked  man  is  generally  a  man  of  energy. 
His  energy  is  perverted,  of  course ;  yet,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  energy  pure  and  simple,  it  is 
laudable  in  him.  He  has  a  virtue  which 
the  Wouldbes  lack. 

You  will  find  the  Wouldbes  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  among  either  sex  in  every 
period  of  life.  It  is  not  an  immutable 
state  of  mind;  yet  there  is  a  grievous 
fascination  in  the  culture  of  it  which 
makes  it  very  hard  for  the  adult  Wouldbe 
to  throw  off  the  habit,  and  put  his  hand 
in  earnest  to  the  plough  which'  shall 
furrow  the  great  plain  of  his  desirea 
The  Wouldbe  has  sacrificed  so  persist- 
ently upon  the  altar  of  his  creed,  that 
the  real  has  become  less  real  to  him  than 
the  fanciful.  Life,  to  him,  is  a  mirage. 
He  knows  that  the  sum  of  its  delicious 
possibilities  is  quite  beyond  him ;  and  so 
he  has  accustomed  himself  to  viewing  them 
as  if  they  were  ideal  rather  than  actual 
possibilities.  If  you  remonstrate  with  him 
upon  his  disgraceful  inertia,  he  meets  you 
squarely : 
"I  know/'  says  he,  "that  I  shall  never 


be  what  I  would  like  to  be.  Whyf  then, 
should  I  not,  at  least,  get  what  satisfaction 
I  can  from  these  pictures  of  the  imagin- 
ation 1" 

It  were  vain  in  such  a  case  to  say : 

"  Ah,  dear  Wouldbe,  that  is  just  where 
you  go  astray  so  ruinously.  You  beg  the 
question.  Uprise  and  try  to  be  what  you 
would  be,  instead  of  revelling  in  torpid 
fancies,  howsoever  sweet  they  may  be." 

Wouldbe  shakes  his  head  with  an  affec- 
tation of  sageness  that  deceives  even  him- 
self. No  Solomon  could  better  assume 
the  air  of  one  who  has  tried  life,  found  it 
wanting,  and  resolved  to  dream  rather 
than  work  in  the  future. 

Among  children,  the  Wouldbes,  as  op- 
posed to  those  who  are  not  Wouldbes,  are 
as  ten  to  one.  It  is  right  and  normal  in  a 
child  to  be  a  Wouldbe.  He  wishes  he 
were  a  man  like  his  father;  a  soldier  like 
his  uncle;  as  much  beloved  as  his  white- 
haired,  benevolent  old  grandfather;  as 
rich  as  that  consummate  spendthrift,  his 
mother's  first  cousin.  This  is  all  as  it 
should  be.  The  youngster  is  like  a  grey- 
hound held  in  leash,  and  his  " wishing"  is 
comparable  to  the  straining  of  the  dog 
against  the  leather.  If  the  dog  were  to 
stand  in  calm  contentment,  with  its  nose 
in  the  air,  looking  straight  before  it,  the 
dog's  owner  might  perchance  think  it  a 
very  fine  figure  of  a  dog,  or  even  a  re- 
markably philosophic  animal;  but  he 
would  not  give  much  for  its  chance  of 
slaying  the  hare.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  greyhound,  properly  constituted,  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  its  fetters,  and  to  pull 
and  struggle  for  freedom.  So  also  the 
child— if  it  be  a  sane,  strong  child— must 
wish  this  and  that;  otherwise,  the  in- 
ference is  that  it  has  already,  though  a 
child,  come  to  such  maturity  as  it  will 
come  to,  for  developement  and  aspira- 
tion are  the  same  things.  If  the  child 
has  done  with  wishing,  the  odds  are  that 
it  has  finished  its  career  of  growth.  It 
may,  indeed,  become  a  foot  or  two  taller, 
or  even  compress  a  few  more  so-called  at- 
tainments into  its  brain.  But  the  latter, 
in  its  case,  are  likely  to  be  merely  so 
much  intellectual  lumber— anything  rather 
than  a  blessing ;  and  it  will  matter  very 
little  to  the  spiritual  kernel  of  the  child 
whether  the  husk  grow  to  six  feet  or  a 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  kernel  has 
done  growing ;  and  that,  after  all,  is  the 
main  thing. 

Indeed,  there  are  no  such  Wouldbes  as 
children.    They  are  the  only  Wouldbes  to 
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whom  nature  and  reason,  in  conjunction, 
agree  to  give  license.  Hence  there  is  no 
shame  upon  the  child  who  wishes  this  or 
that  And  it  is  not  even  a  fault  when  its 
wishes  get  as  extravagant  as  the  romances 
of  the  age  of  chivalry.  Such  wishes  are 
an  intellectual  exercise,  as  beneficial  in 
their  way  as  are  swings  and  gymnastic 
poles  to  the  body.  The  City  financier  who 
is  a  millionaire  at  fifty,  may  even,  though 
he  knows  it  not,  owe  his  success  and  his 
banker's  balance  to  his  early,  eager  wish 
for  a  million  of  money.  Such  a  wish,  once 
conceived,  of  its  own  nature  compelled 
him  to  think  of  the  means  of  attaining  it, 
and  he  has  become  what  he  is  as  the 
legitimate  result  of  untiring  industry  and 
concentration,  the  effect  of  his  childish 
resolves  for  the  sake  of  his  childish  desire. 

It  is  the  same  with  other  aims.  The 
poet  in  a  pinafore  may,  if  his  wishes  be 
fitly  ardent,  and  his  latent  abilities  suffi- 
ciently vast,  blossom  into  a  laureate.  But, 
unless  he  be  a  Wouldbe,  he  has  no  likeli- 
hood of  such  a  dignity. 

And  so,  also,  with  great  travellers  and 
men  of  science,  politicians  and  evangelists. 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  each  and  all  of 
them  were  staunch  and  fervid  Wouldbes  in 
the  nursery.  The  one  discovers  the  source 
of  a  river,  or  adventures  upon  the  North 
Pole;  another  invents  the  phonograph;  a 
third  becomes  the  Premier  of  a  decade ;  a 
fourth  wins  a  fateful  battle;  and  the  fifth 
dies  what  is  called  an  heroic  death,  Bible  in 
hand,  among  the  cannibals— all  because,  as 
children,  they  were  Wouldbes  of  uncom- 
mon energy. 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man  in  no- 
thing more  emphatically  than  in  the  nature 
and  intensity  of  its  aspirations. 

But  to  recur  to  the  Wouldbes  among 
men  and  women. 

Their  condition,  though  unfortunate,  is 
not  uniformly  sad  and  deplorable.  It  may 
be  that  the  fault  is  not  wholly  their  own. 
Who,  for  instance,  can  blame  the  woman 
who  has  passed  the  line  of  youth,  and  who, 
with  full  assurance  that,  as  a  wife,  she 
could  have  made  some  man's  life  happy, 
and,  therein,  her  own  more  happy,  now  and 
then  sighs,  like  an  inveterate  Wouldbe, 
"  Ah,  if  only  my  husband  had  found  me  "  f 
Of  course,  she  is  too  sensible  a  creature  to 
harp  long  on  so  dolorous  a  note  of  desire. 
But  it  will  sound  at  times.  And,  really, 
it  does  her  no  harm.  She  is  no  worse  or 
more  lethargic  a  woman  after  the  wish, 
than  before  it 

There  are  a  multitude  of  kindred  cases, 


which  need  no  exact  illustration.  The 
test  is  ever  the  same.  If  the  Wouldbe 
weakens  in  character  or  energy  under  the 
influence  of  the  aspiration,  it  is  a  per- 
nicious wish,  of  the  kind  to  be  scouted. 
Otherwise,  it  is  a  cordial,  a  soporific,  or  a 
sufficiently  agreeable  indulgence,  harmful 
only  when  taken  in  excess. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that 
the  disappointed  Wouldbe  is  wholly  a 
neutral  force  in  the  lives  of  others,  be- 
cause he  is,  as  a  rule,  no  very  strong  doer 
of  evil  He  is  apt  to  become  a  very  un- 
pleasant person  indeed.  At  the  outeet, 
when  he  had  plenty  of  hope  in  him,  be 
may  have  been  a  genial  man  enough ;  oae 
more  ready  to  help  than  embarrass  a  fellow 
man.  But,  under  the  strain  of  frequent 
failing,  due  to  unmitigated  barren  wishing, 
the  milk  of  his  human  kindness  goes  sour. 
He  is  less  to  blame  for  this  than  the  very 
human  nature  of  which  he  is  an  expression. 
Yet,  the  preliminary  fault  is  his ;  and  so  to 
is  responsible  for  his  own  degradation. 

Now  a  soared  Wouldbe  is  a  vary  serious 
creature  to  reckon  with.  He  looks  upon 
the  success  of  others  with  a  jaundiced  eye. 
Thus  looking,  he  is  sure  to  think  that  such 
success  is  due  to  causes  which  even  a 
better  man  than  he  might  term  improper. 
And,  with  such  thoughts  in  his  mind,  dis- 
gusted with  his  own  failure,  and  envious 
of  his  fellow-man's  good  fortune,  he  passes 
cruel  judgement  upon  the  prosperous  one. 

From  Wouldbes  of  this  class  are  re- 
cruited the  vast  body  of  calumniators  and 
cavillers  who  so  largely  season  the  ban- 
quet of  life.  They  discreetly  hide  behind 
a  rock  or  a  tree,  and  watch  the  battle 
before  them.  Safe  from  all  stray  bullets, 
and  particularly  secure  from  sabre  cuts, 
they  are  able  to  observe  with  a  keenness 
at  which  the  rest  of  us— who  are  pre- 
ciously busy  with  our  guns  and  swords- 
are  likely  to  be  astounded.  But  they  are 
also  quite  out  of  the  way  of  honour.  Pro- 
motion is  not  for  those  who  hide  behind 
rocks  instead  of  fighting.  And  so  the 
temptation  is  irresistible  to  slander  the 
very  warriors  who,  in  the  battle,  have 
most  distinguished  and  brought  attention 
npon  themselves.  The  unhappy  Wouldbe 
thinks  that)  by  so  doing,  he  exalts  him- 
self. Better,  he  says,  to  do  nothing  and 
sin  not,  than  to  be  an  active  agent  of 
wrong  towards  others.  It  is  the  most 
idiotic  sophistry  in  the  world ;  but  it 
contents  the  poor  perverted  and  con- 
science-stricken Wouldbe. 

You  should  visit  such  a  Wouldbe  as 
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this  if  you  want  to  hear  what  may  be 
called  the  seamy  side  of  the  character  of 
your  and  his  common  acquaintance.  None 
can  misinterpret  so  acutely  as  he.  If  you 
remark  upon  the  happiness  of  the  domestic 
life  of  your  friend  Spes,  it  will  be  odd  if 
he  do  not  wrinkle  his  foiehe&d,  to  give 
his  eyebrows  that  peculiar  curve  of  incre- 
dulity which  says  so  much  at  so  little  cost 
"My  dear  fellow/'  perhaps  he  says,  With 
cautious  innuendo,  "take  my  word  for  it, 
all  is  not  so  smooth  with  Spes,  as  it 
appears  to  be."  Really,  he  knows  no  more 
than  he  declares;  but  his  words  some- 
times fall  on  the  soil  that  befits  them,  and 
the  consequences  then  may  be  grievous. 

Bat  I  am  sorry  to  say  thai  the  most 
calamitous  of  such  Wouldbes  are  of  the 
gentler  sex.  The  girl  jrho  has  just  made 
a  good  match ;  the  woman  whose  robust 
health  makes  her  complexion  seem  peren- 
nial, or  whose  figure  wins  masculine  ad- 
miration ;  these  are  the  conventional  butts 
of  the  feminine  Wouldbe.  As  a  rule, 
victims  of  these  classes  are  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  A  good  match 
brings  contentment  in  its  train;  and  the 
contented  wife  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
Hps  of  dander.  And  the  woman  whose 
constitution  favours  her  personal  appear- 
ance is  not  apt  to  be  hypersensitive.  It 
is  upon  less -favoured  victims  that  the 
WouHbe's  venom  works  most  disastrously. 
Upen  them,  truly,  the  practised  Wouldbe 
can,  like  Lady  SneerweB,  "do  more  with 
a  word  or  a  look  than  many  can  with  the 
most  laboured  detail,  even  when  they 
happen  to  have  a  little  truth  on  their  side 
to  support  it." 

I  have  said  that  the  Wouldbes  are  to 
be  found  of  all  ages.  In  oomment  upon 
this,  it  is  curious  to  mark  that,  except  in 
individuals  who  have  given  their  evil 
dispositions  full  exercise,  the  Wouldbe 
grown  old  is  often  a  very  charming  fellow. 
It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  course  that  he 
is  liable  to  fall  into  temptation.  After- 
wards he  bows  his  head  and  looks  with 
more  charitable  eyes  upon  a  world  in 
which  he  has  not  played  the  part  he 
ought  to  have  played.  And  so,  having 
cried  peccavi,  the  old,  innocent  enthusiasm 
of  his  childhood  recurs  to  him.  He  is, 
perhaps,  more  of  a  Wouldbe  than  ever 
he  was;  but  his  aspirations  do  not  now 
centre  in  himself.  He  takes  his  nephews 
or  his  grandchildren  by  the  hand  and 
encourages  their  ardour  by  wishing  for 
them  instead  of  himself.  "  If  only  1  had 
my  Hfe  again  before  me,  my  dear  boy,"  he 


will  say  to  one  of  them,  "as  you  have 
yours,  this  is  what  I  should  like  to  do." 
And  then  he  builds  Spanish  castles  moun- 
tain high,  as  heedless  of  foundation-stones 
as  if  he  were  still  a  child. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that,  of  two  men, 
the  one  an  old  Wouldbe  who  has  failed, 
and  the  other  a  successful  citizen  of  the 
world,  the  former  is  likely  to  be  more 
useful  as  a  stimulant  to  the  young  than 
the  latter,  and  is  much  more  likely  to 
endear  himself  to  them.  The  Wouldbe 
may  be  anything  rather  than  brilliant,  ex- 
cept in  his  aspirations.  He  may  even  be 
what  the  citizen  of  the  world  calls  him — 
an  ass  of  the  first  water.  All  the  same, 
he  will  win  hearts.  Time,  which  has  put 
the  snow  upon  his  head,  has  not  abated 
the  sprightUness  of  his  fancy  in  the  line 
that  is  peculiarly  his.  One  moment,  with 
a  sigh  of  regret,  he  will  hold  himself  up 
to  his  juniors  as  a  warning ;  but  the  next, 
his  eye  will  brighten  again  under  the 
influence  of  a  flash  of  newly-begotten 
expectation  or  desire,  and  the  old  "I 
wish,"  will  be  heard  on  his  tongue. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  average  Wouldbe 
cannot,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  go  off  into  a 
deep  sleep  of  fifty  years,  or  so.  Then,  at 
the  awakening,  he  would  realise  that  it 
were  vain  to  expect  the  fruition  of  his 
various  impetuous  desires ;  he  would,  per- 
force, be  contented;  and  he  would  have 
none  of  those  remorseful  pangs  which  even 
the  best-controlled  Wouldbe  cannot  escape, 
when  circumstances  force  him  to  look 
down  the  vista  of  the  years  from  old  age 
towards  youth. 
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CHAPTER  DC 

It  would  be  almost  impossible[to  imagine 
a  greater  or  more  unlooked-for  J  change  in 
any  one's  life  than  the  change  which  Miss 
Joan's  death  brought  into  Doris'a  The 
girl  had  always  thought  that  her  aunt  was 
not  nearly  so  poor  as  she  made  herself  out 
to  be,  and  that  the  petty  economies,  in 
which  her  soul  delighted,  were  altogether 
unnecessary;  but  she  had  never  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  Miss  Joan  was  in 
reality  a  rich  woman,  and  her  surprise 
was  indeed  great  when  the  lawyer,  who 
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rode  over  to  the  Bed  House,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  the  news,  and,  much  to  Doris's 
relief,  volunteered  to  make  all  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  funeral,  told 
her  so. 

"I  must  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Cairnes.  Ton  nave  led  a  wretched  Jtife  so 
far ;  but  that  will  all  be  altered  now,  I  am 
lad  to  say.  Poor  Miss  Mordaunt  made 
er  will  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  left 
all  her  property,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  legacy  to  Margot,  to  you  uncon- 
ditionally. Tou  will  be  a  rich  woman,  my 
dear.  Miss  Joan  was  worth  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  if  she  was  worth  a  penny. 
She  had  a  splendid  head  for  business ;  she 
ought  to  have  been  a  man,"  Mr.  Pearson 
added,  regretfully. 

Doris  gazed,'  with  wide-open,  incredulous 
eyes,  at  the  speaker. 

"  Sixty  thousand  pounds  !  Impossible ! " 
she  cried.      "Why,   sometimes   we   had 

scarcely  enough  to "  She  checked  her 

self,  suddenly.  "  I  mean  she  always  said 
she  was  so  poor,"  she  added,  rather  con- 
fusedly. 

"  I  dare  say.  It  runs  in  the  blood,"  Mr. 
Pearson — who  fully  understood  the  inter- 
rupted sentence — answered  emphatically. 
"  The  Mordaunts  were  always  either  spend- 
thrifts or  misers :  went  either  to  one 
extreme  or  the  other.  But  it  is  true,  Miss 
Doris,  all  the  same.  Tou  will  believe  it 
soon  enough,  and,  startling  though  I  dare 
say  the  news  is  to  you  now,  will  soon  enough 
get  used  to  it.  There  is  nothing  so  easy, 
my  dear  young  lady,"  added  the  lawyer 
with  a  smile,  "  as  to  get  accustomed  to  pos- 
sessing money;  nothing  so  difficult  as  to 
get  accustomed  to  doing  without  it,"  he 
added  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

Doris  soon  proved  the  truth  of  his  words. 
Once  the  first  surprise  over,  she  accepted 
the  change  in  her  position,  and  deported 
herself  under  it  with  a  quiet  dignity  and 
grace  which  surprised  everybody.  She 
was  of  age,  and  entirely  her  own  mistress; 
and,  although  she  was  perfectly  willing  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  and  advice  with 
which  Mrs.  Ainslie,  the  Vicar's  wife,  and 
Mrs,  Pearson  overwhelmed  her,  she  quietly 
arranged  her  plans  and  thought  out  her 
future  for  herself. 

The  Bed  House  was  papered  and  painted, 
and  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 

Eristine  glories.  It  had  been  a  fine  old 
ouse  once,  in  its  palmy  days;  and  the 
great  art  upholsterer,  into  whose  hands 
Doris  committed  it,  was  loud  in  his  ad- 
miration of   the  beautiful   oak  panelling 


and  the  antique  furniture,  which  was 
stowed  away  in  the  unused  bedrooms. 
There  was  not  a  house  in  the  county  to 
equal  it,  he  declared  enthusiastically,  as  he 
pocketed  her  cheque  and  looked  round 
complacently  on  the  changes  he  had 
wrought  in  the  long-neglected  rooms. 

Doris  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm ;  but  Bhe, 
too,  was  well  pleased  with  her  beautiful  old 
house  and  the  gardens,  which  skilful  hands 
had  transformed  into  a  little  paradise. 
There  was  one  little  corner  of  the  garden, 
however,  whichDoris  would  not  have  altered, 
and  that  was  the  sunny  corner  by  the  south 
wall,  where  the  peaches  grew,  and  where 
she  and  Laurence  had  dreamed  their 
dreams  together;  where  Paul  Beaumont 
had  pleaded  his  cause  in  vain ;  where  the 
happiest  and  the  bitterest  hours  of  her  life 
had  been  spent  1  That  .  corner  of  the 
garden  seemed  bound  up  in  her  life ;  nay, 
was  a  very  part  of  it,  Doris  thought  1  She 
could  not  bear  it  to  be  altered.  So  the 
lawn  was  mowed,  and  the  trees  pruned, 
and  the  tall  dahlias  and  hollyhocks 
trimmed;  but  no  material  changes  were 
made.  The  moss-covered  log  under  the 
apple-tree  still  lay  there.  Doris  used  to 
sit  there  sometimes  and  think  of  the  past 
days.  . 

She  did  not,  however,  have  any  more 
time  for  meditation  now  than  in  the  old 
days.  She  had  quite  as  many  duties, 
though  of  a  different  kind,  and  led  quite 
as  busy  a  life  as  ever.  She  was  sadly 
conscious  of  her  own  deficiencies  and  igno- 
rance, and  had,  acting  under  Mrs.  Ainslie's 
advice,  engaged  a  lady  to  reside  with  her 
as  governess  and  companion  ;  and,  what 
with  study  and  visiting — for  all  the 
county  people  had  called  on  and  held  out 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  Miss  Mordaunt's 
niece  and  heiress — her  time  was  fully 
occupied. 

Mrs.  Bobson,  her  companion,  was  a  dis- 
tant connection  of  Laurence  Ainslie's,  and 
perhaps  this  fact  waa  of  as  much  import- 
ance to  Doris  as  the  fact  of  all  the  virtues 
and  accomplishments,  which,  according  to 
Mrs.  Ainslie,  she  possessed.  Doris  was  a 
little  shy  with  her  at  first;  but  she  soon 
grew  much  attached  to  her,  and  a  steady 
friendship,  never  afterwards  interrupted, 
sprang  up  between  the  two  womea  Mrs. 
Bobson  had  great  tact,  she  was  an  ac- 
complished, well-read  woman,  had  travelled 
much,  and  mixed  much  in  society;  and 
Doris,  under  her  care,  soon  lost  the  little 

Sucheriea  and  the  awkwardness  born  of 
r  isolated  life,  and  acquired  a  perfect 
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grace  of  mien  and  charm  of  manner  which 
surprised  and  pleased  all  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact.  There  was  not  a  mother 
in  the  county  who  would  not  have  been 
pleased  to  welcome  Doris  as  a  daughter-in- 
law;  but  so  far,  although  she  had  had 
several  eligible  offers,  she  had  quietly  but 
decisively  refused  all 

"I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  marry," 
she  said,  quietly,  to  Mrs.  Eobson,  "and 
certainly  not  for  some  time.  I  want  to 
travel  and  see  the  world  first." 

And  so  as  soon  as  the  autumn  of  the 
year  which  followed  her  aunt's  death 
arrived,  Doris  carried  out  a  long-cherished 
dream,  which  she  had  never  hoped  to 
realise,  and  with  Mrs.  Eobson  went  to 
Italy  for  the  winter. 

They  returned  to  England  in  May, 
and  spent  a  few  weeks  in  London,  and 
while  there,  Doris  and  Laurence  Ainslie 
met  again  for  the  first  time  since  his 
marriage. 

They  met  by  chance  at  an  At  Home, 
given  by  a  Lady  Clifford,  whom  Doris  had 
met  in  Rome,  and  with  whom  she  had 
struck  up  a  great  friendship.  She  was 
standing  talking  to  her  hostess,  when 
Laurence  entered,  and  she  drew  back  a 
Utile,  and  waited  until  he  had  greeted  Lady 
Clifford,  and  watched  him  with  a  curious 
mingling  of  pain  and  pleasure  in  her 
heart. 

He  was  very  much  altered,  she  thought; 
he  was  as  handsome  as  ever,  but  he  looked 
worn  and  haggard,  and  much  older  than 
he  had  any  right  to  look.  The  deep  lines 
on  his  forehead,  and  under  his  eyes,  ought 
more  properly  to  have  belonged  to  the 
face  of  a  man  of  fifty  than  of  twenty- 
eight 

A  great  throb  of  pity  stirred  Doris's 
heart  as  she  looked  at  him.  He  was  a 
successful  man  as  the  world  counts  success ; 
but  he  did  not  look  like  a  happy  man,  she 
thought — oh,  not  one-half  as  happy  as  the 
old  Laurence,  her  boy-lover  of  years  ago ! 
She  waited  till  some  new  guest  claimed 
Lady  Clifford's  attention,  then  she  stepped 
forward,  and  touched  his  arm  lightly  with 
her  fan. 

"  Have  you  quite  forgotten  me, 
Laurence  f "  she  said ;  and  then  he  turned 
and  saw  her,  and  in  an  instant  the  lines 
and  wrinkles  were  gone,  and  the  dark 
shadow  of  discontent  had  vanished  from 
his  eyes,  and  Laurence,  young,  and  smiling, 
and  handsome  as  of  old,  was  holding  her 
hand  in  a  tight  clasp,  and  pouring  out  a 
flood  of  eager  questions. 


They  came  so  fast  that  Doris  could 
hardly  find  an  opportunity  of  answering 
them ;  she  could  only  smile,  and  nod,  and 
put  in  a  word  or  two  now  and  then,  and . 
looked,  meanwhile,  so  sweet  and  pretty 
with  her  smiling  eyes  upraised  to  his,  full 
of  a  perfect  contentment  and  pleasure,  that 
those  standing  near  turned  to  look  at  her, 
and  more  than  one  asked  who  the 
beautiful  girl  talking  to  Ainslie  the  artist 
was. 

Laurence  noticed  the  admiring,  curious 
glances,  though  Doris  was  blissfully  un- 
conscious of  them,  or,  indeed,  of  anything, 
save  that  she  was  with  him  again,  and  his 
heart  beat  with  an  odd  pang  of  jealousy 
and  regret 

Doris  stood  before  him  perfectly  dressed 
in  a  gown  of  softly-falling  silk  which  was 
neither  green  nor  blue,  but  a  mixture  of 
both,  with  rare  flowers  resting  among  the 
lace  which  veiled  her  white  neck,  and  a 
jewelled  arrow  gleaming  among  her  crown 
of  chestnut  plaits.  She,  too,  was  changed 
outwardly,  for  she  was  taller,  statelier,  and 
more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  thought 
it  possible  for  her  to  be;  but  he  felt  in- 
stinctively that  she  was  not  changed  in 
reality,  that  she  was  just  as  true,  and 
tender,  and  loyal  as  the  little  maiden  in 
the  shabby,  blue  frock  with  whom  he  had 
loved  to  linger  in  the  old  garden  years 
ago. 

"  What  a  fool  I  have  been  ! "  Laurence 
thought,  bitterly. 

They  spoke  of  those  old  days  by-and-by, 
when  Laurence  had  found  a  quiet  seat  be- 
hind some  tall  palms  and  foliage  plants  in 
the  little  conservatory.  They  spoke  of 
them,  and  of  their  old  friendship,  and  of 
the  changes  that  had  come  with  the  pass- 
ing years;  but  Doris  noticed  that  although 
Laurence  was  very  ready  to  talk  of  his 
work  and  of  his  child,  he  never  mentioned 
his  wife ;  and  that  once  when  Doris  asked 
if  Mrs.  Ainslie  was  with  him  that  evening, 
he  had  given  a  rather  disagreeable  laugh, 
and  had  answered  curtly  that  his  wife- 
did  not  care  for  society,  and  rarely  went 
out 

"I  shall  come  soon  and  call  on  your 
wife,"  she  said,  as,  having  put  her  into  her 
carriage,  he  stood  by  the  window  for  a 
moment  "I  am  so  anxious  to  see  her 
and  my  little  namesake  Doris." 

Laurence  started,  and  said  something 
hastily,  but  she  did  not  catch  the  words, 
and  as  he  spoke  the  carriage  moved  on, 
and  left  him  standing  on  the  pavement ; 
but  she  interpreted  them  as  an  assent,  and 
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on  the  following  afternoon  she  ordered  her 
carriage,  and  went  to  make  her  call  on 
Mrs.  Ainslie. 

Laurence  lived  in  Kensington,  in  a  large, 
old-fashioned  house  with  hay -windows,  and 
in  front  a  long,  narrow  lawn,  which  was 
divided  from  the  street  by  tall  railings  and 
a  thick  belt  of  shrubs.  The  garden  was 
pretty,  bat  it  had  a  somewhat  neglected 
look,  Doris  thought,  as,  leaving  her  carriage 
at  the  gate,  she  went  up  the  winding  path 
and  rang  the  bell ;  and  the  house  also  had 
a  forlorn  air.  The  steps  and  little  outer 
hall  looked  as  if  they  had  not  felt  the 
touch  of  a  broom  for  some  days,  for  they 
were  littered  with  fallen  twigs  and  leaves 
and  scraps  of  paper.  In  one  of  the  front 
windows  the  Venetian  blind  was  broken; 
and  the  untidy  servant,  who  after  some 
delay  opened  the  door  with  one  hand, 
while  she  flung  on  her  cap  with  the  other, 
stared  at  Dons  as  if  visitors  were  some- 
what of  a  rarity  in  that  establishment 
Her  mistress  was  in,  she  said  in  answer  to 
Doris's  enquiry  for  Mrs.  Ainslie ;  but  she 
did  not  know  whether  she  could  see  any 
one.  If  the  lady  would  walk  into  the 
drawing-room  she  would  enquire. 

Doris  assented,  and  followed  her  into  a 
drawing-room,  evidently  rarely  used,  and 
where  the  dust  lay  thick  on  everything; 
and  alter  an  unsuccessful  struggle  with  the 
broken  blind,  the  girl  left  her  alone  while 
she  went  to  tell  Mrs.  Ainslie  of  her  arrival 

Doris,  left  to  herself,  looked  round  the 
room,  and  inwardly  ^  marvelled  how 
Laurence,  with  his  artistic  taste  and  keen 
perception  of  the  beautiful,  could  endure 
to  have  such  a  room  in  his  house.  There 
was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  furniture ; 
the  piano  was  pretty;  the  chairs  and 
couches,  of  some  rare  kind  of  wood,  were 
gracefully  shaped  and  covered  with  rich 
velvet  tapestry;  a  few  beautiful  water- 
colours  hung  on  the  walls,  but  these  were 
interspersed  with  gaudy  oleographs, 
coloured  photographs  of  actresses,  and 
cheap  Japanese  fans;  and  on  the  chairs 
were  tricky  antimacassars,  tied  up  with 
bright-coloured  ribbons  and  trimmed  with 
cheap  lace.  The  tables  were  crowded  with 
all  kinds  of  rubbish  in  the  way  of  china 
animals  —  dogs  and  cats  and  elephants, 
and  quite  a  bewildering  assortment  of  the 
same  covered  the  mantelpiece,  which  was 
of  beautifully-carved  wood,  and  looked 
strangely  out  of  place  there. 

Doris  thought  of  her  own  drawing-room 
at  the  Red  House,  the  pretty  room,  with 
its  soft,  harmonious   colouring,  panelled 


walls,  and  polished  floor,  and  the  rich 
drapery  which  hung  by  the  windows  and 
over  the  door,  and  gave  just  the  touch  of 
colour  and  brightness  which  the  sombre 
room  needed.  Laurence  would  like  that 
room,  Doris  thought,  rightly  conjecturing 
that  he  rarely  set  foot  in  his  own  drawing- 
room  ;  that  there  his  wife's  tastes  reigned 
supreme. 

By-and-by,  after  she  had  waited  some 
time,  a  hurried  footstep  and  the  swish  of  a 
silk  dress  came  along  the  passage ;  then  the 
door  opened  rather  noisily,  and  Mrs.  Ainslie 
came  in. 

Laurence '  had  sent  Doris  his  wife's 
portrait  painted  by  himself  shortly  after 
their  marriage ;  but  had  she  not  known 
that  it  was  Mrs.  Ainslie  who  stood  before 
her,  she  would  certainly  have  failed  to 
recognise  the  slim,  fair  girl  of  the  portrait 
in  this  coarse,  red-faced  woman,  who  held 
out  her  hand  and  assured  her,  in  a  some- 
what loud  and  not  particularly  refined 
voice,  that  she  was  glad  to  see  her  at  last; 
that  she  had  often  wished  to  see  the  old 
friend  Laurence  used  to  talk  so  much 
About. 

11  Used,  I  may  truly  say,  for  he  rarely 
condescends  to  talk  to  me  at  all  now," 
she  said,  with  a  harsh  laugh.  "  Take  my 
advice,  Miss  Csimes,  don't  get  married. 
I  can  say  to  you,  as  an  old  friend  of 
Laurence's,  what  I  wouldn't  say  to  any 
one  else." 

And  then  to  Doris's  intense  disgust  and 
annoyance,  she  drew  up  a  chair  to  her 
side  and  launched  into  an  eloquent  diatribe 
against  Laurence;  his  neglect,  Ids  fickle- 
ness, the  way  in  which,  while  always 
gadding  about  himself,  he  left  his  wife  at 
home ;  his  miserliness  and  bad  temper — all 
were  passed  in  review  before  Doris's  dis- 
gusted, astonished  eyes.  Was  the  woman 
sane,  she  wondered,  that  she  could  thus 
speak  of  her  husband  to  a  stranger  I  She 
drew  herself  up,  and,  finding  that  it  was 
no  use  trying  to  stem  the  flood  of  Mrs. 
Ainslie's  eloquence,  sat,  growing  momen- 
tarily more  stately  and  odder  in  her 
manner,  and  listened  in  silence. 

Where  had  the  charms,  over  which 
Laurence  had  so  often  rhapsodied,  van- 
ished, she  wondered!  True,  the  golden 
hair  was  still  bright  and  abundant,  and 
the  eyes,  "blue  as  a  bit  of  the  blue  sky,11 
were  still  blue  and  bright,  though  not  par- 
ticularly clear  just  then ;  but  the  once- 
exquisite  complexion  had  grown  coarse 
and  muddled;  the  once-delicate  features 
had  also  grown  coarser,  and  the  whole  face 
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had  tost  its  original  refinement,  and  had 
become  vulgar  and  common. 

Yes,  there  was  no  denying  the  fact, 
Laurence's  wife  was  vulgar.  By-and-by, 
too,  a  dreadful  suspicion,  awakened  by 
Mrs.  Ainslieto  thick,  indistinct  voice,  and 
the  rncohereney  of  her  sentences,  and  also 
by  a  disagreeable  odour  as  if  of  spirit,  im- 
perfectly disguised  with  Eau-de-Cologne, 
which  hung  about  her,  arose  in  Doris's 
mind.  Was  it  possible  that  Laurence's 
wife  was  intemperate;  that ^he  had  had 
more  to  drink  than  was  good  for  her,  she 
wondered !  Oh,  poor  Laurence !  If  Doris 
had  felt  sorry  for  him  before,  she  felt  ten 
times  more  sorry  now ! 

She  took  advantage  of  a  pause  in  Mrs. 
Atnslie's  conversation,  caused  by  want  of 
breath,  to  ask  to  see  the  child — her  little 
god-daughter— and  Mrs.  Ainslie  first  rang 
the  hell,  and,  finding  that  nobody  conde- 
scended to  take  any  notice  of  it,  went  to 
the  door  and  screamed  out  directions  to 
some  invisible  "Maria"  to  bring  Miss 
Doris  down  at  once.  She  did  not  appear, 
however,  for  some  time,  which  was  spent, 
as  Doris  concluded,  in  a  hasty  washing 
of  face  and  hands,  and  the  donning  of  a 
muslin  pinafore,  tied  up  with  gay  ribbons 
and  wide  sash  ribbon,  which  imperfectly 
hid  her  ragged  frock  from  view.  She  was 
a  pretty,  delicate-looking  child,  more  like 
her  father  than  her  mother,  but  with  the 
latter^  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Doris 
fancied  that  she  seemed  half  afraid  of  her 
mother,  for,  although  she  went  readily 
enough  to  Doris,  and  seemed  perfectly  con- 
tent as  she  sat  on  her  knee  and  played 
with  her  watch-chain,  she  watched  Mrs. 
Ainslie  with  furtive  glances  as  if  not  quite 
sure  of  what  mood  she  was  in,  or  whether 
or  not  she  approved  of  her  presence  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Doris  tried  to  make  her  talk  ;  but  she 
was  too  shy  to  say  more  than  a  "  yea  "  or  a 
"no,"  and  even  these  were  uttered  in  a 
half-rrighteBed  whisper,  end  accompanied 
by  those  furtive  glances  at  her  mother 
which  pained  Doris  keenly. 

By-and-by,  however,  the  door  opened, 
and  Laurence,  who  had  been  told  of 
Doris's  visit,  came  in.  The  child  gave  a 
little  shriek  of  delight,  sprang  from  Doris's 
knee  and  flew  across  the  room  to  meet  him 
with  a  shrill  "  Papa,  papa  \ "  and  Laurence 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and 
stroked  her  tangled  curls,  with  an  odd 
mixture  of  love,  and  pride,  and  pain  in  his 
face. 

"You  have  made  friends  already,  I  see," 


he  said  as  he  took  a  seat  by  Doris's  side, 
and  the  child  looked  at  her  and  smiled, 
and  babbled  something  about  "pretty, 
nice  lady,"  into  her  father's  ear,  "do  you 
think  she  is  like  me  r 

"  Ah,  she's  like  you  in  more  ways  than 
one,  Laurence,"  Mrs.  Ainelie  interrupted. 
11  She  is  just  as  obstinate  as  you  are,  every 
bit.  I  was  just  telling  Miss  Causes  so 
before  you  came  in.  We  have  been  having 
a  nice  long  talk,  she  and  I ;  and  I've  been 
telling  her  how  you  neglect  me,  and  how 
lonely  I  am,"  Mrs.  Ainslie  added. 

Laurence  shrugged  his  .shoulders. 

"  Not  a  very  interesting  subject  for  Miss 
Cairnes's  ears,"  he  said,  carelessly.  "  Deris, 
my  pet,  this  is  the  lady  papa  has  so  often 
talked  to  you  about,  who  lives  in  the 
beautiful  house  in  the  country,  where  you 
are  to  go  some  day,  when  you  are  a  little 
hit  bigger,  you  know." 

"I  know!" 

Little  Doris  nodded  and  looked  up  at 
the  visitor  with  shining  ey^a. 

"Where  the  bees  is,  «nd  the  peaches. 
When  may  I  go  1" 

"  Very  soon,  dear." 

Doris  turned  to  Mrs.  Ainslie : 

"  May  I  take  her  back  with  me,  when 
I  leave  town)  The  change  will  do  her 
good.  She  does  not  look  very  strong,"  she 
said. 

11  Oh,  she'*  strong  enough ;  hut  there,  if 
you  care  to  be  bothered  with  the  brat,  I'm 
quite  willing,"  Mrs.  Ainslie  cried  with  a 
shrill  laugh. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  visit  Laurence 
was  so  obviously  uncomfortable  and  ill-at- 
ease,  that  more  than  once  Doris  found  her- 
self wishing  she  had  never  come.  Two  or 
three  times  she  rose  to  go ;  but  each  time 
Mrs.  Ainslie  detained  her,  and  begged  her 
to  remain  a  little  longer. 

"  It  is  quite  a  treat  to  have  a  visitor," 
she  declared.  "  I  am  so  much  alone,  and 
I  see  so  little  of  Laurence — oh,  you  needn't 
frown  like  that,  Laurence,  I  am  only  falling 
the  truth,"  she  went  on,  with  her  shrill 
laugh — "one  is  at  liberty  to  speak  the 
truth  to  an  old  friend  like  Miss  Gairnes, 
and  you  can't  deny  that  you  do  leave  me  a 
great  deal  alone." 

"Is  that  my  fault!  You  know  you 
will  never " 

Laurence  checked  himself  hastily.  He 
was,  evidently,  much  ashamed  of  his  wife's 
bad  taste  in  thus  thrusting  domestic  dis- 
sensions upon  her  visitor,  and  he  tried  to 
lead  the  conversation  into  less  personal 
topics.     Doris  seconded  him;   but  their 
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efforts  were  not  very  successful.  Mrs. 
Ainslie  seemed  incapable  of  being  inte- 
rested in,  or  of  talking  about,  anything 
but  her  own  affairs;  her  troubles  with 
servants ;  her  ailments — she  looking,  mean- 
while, the  picture  of  health;  and,  most 
fruitful  topic  of  all,  her  husband's  neglect 
and  indifference.  Laurence  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  at  last,  and  leant 
back  in  his  chair,  with  little  Doris's  head 
on  his  breast,  pale  and  frowning,  with  com- 
pressed lips  and  gloomy  eyes,  and  listened 
in  silence  to  his  wife.  It  was  evidently  a 
relief  to  him  when  Doris,  at  last,  in  spite 
of  Mrs.  Ainslie's  entreaties,  insisted  upon 
taking  her  leave. 

"  You  will  come  again,  soon  1  Now  do," 
Mrs.  Ainslie  said,  as  she  held  Doris's  hand. 
"  I  am  generally  at  home  in  the  afternoons, 
and  you  are  the  only  one  of  Laurence's 
friends  I  ever  felt  I  could  chum  in  with — 
they  are  all  so  stiff  and  pokey.  Now,  you 
will  come %n 

Doris  murmured  something  in  reply, 
and  then,  as  she  stood  on  the  steps  with 
Laurence,  waiting  till  her  carriage  drove 
up,  she  said,  very  quietly : 

"Would  you  like  me  to  call  again, 
Laurence  1 " 

Laurence  hesitated,  gave  her  a  swift 
glance,  then  he  sighed. 

"  If  you  would  not  dislike  it  very  much, 
Doris  !  Of  course,  I  know "  he  hesi- 
tated, "there  can  be  no  pleasure  to  you 
in  doing  so ;  but,  as  she  says,  you  are  the 
only  one  of  my  friends  whom  she  likes, 
and  I  think — I  hope " 


Again  he  hesitated.  Doris  glanced  up 
at  him,  and  the  look  in  her  eyes  was  bo 
full  of  pity  and  love,  that  he  turned  pale 
and  trembled. 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  dear;1  be 
said,  in  a  quick,  pained  voice.  "I  was  a 
fool — I  never  knew  how  great  a  fool,  till 
now  I  Yes,  come  sometimes,  Doris.  Most 
of  my  early  friends  seem  to  have  drifted 
away  from  me  now ;  don't  let  me  lose  you 
also,  dear ! " 

"Never,  Laurie,"  Doris  answered,  ear- 
nestly, "  and,  if  she  will  let  me,  I  will  be 
your  wife's  friend,  as  well." 

Doris  was  as  good  as  her  word.  Some- 
what to  Mrs.  Bobson's  disapproval,  she 
invited  Laurence  and  his  wife  to  dinner; 
called  for  the  latter  in  her  carriage,  and 
drove  with  her  in  the  Park ;  often  return- 
ing with  her  to  afternoon  tea ;  or,  some- 
times, the  carriage  would  be  sent  back 
empty,  and  Doris  would  remain  to  dinner 
with  her  friends. 

For  some  time  it  did  really  seem  as  if 
the  good  results  which  Laurence  had  hoped 
from  Doris's  friendship  were  to  be  realised, 
Mrs.  Ainslie  took  a  great  fancy  to  her, 
was  constantly  inviting  her  to  the  boose, 
and,  when  there,  pressing  her  to  remain, 
and  was  always  on  her  best  behaviour 
when  in  her  presence.  And  Doris,  for 
Laurence's  sake,  tried  to  shut  her  eyes  to 
his  wife's  vulgarity  and  coarseness,  and  to 
hope  that  these  were  the  worst  of  her 
faults— that  at  heart  she  was  true,  and 
genuine,  and  affectionate. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV.     HAPPY  WAITING. 

There  was  a  drizzling  rain,  which  came 
in  slanting  goats  along  the  valley,  and 
made  all  the  forest  country  look  blurred 
and  mysterious  in  the  failing  light.  The 
loneliness  seemed  complete,  for,  except 
where  the  cottage  lights  shone  like  pale 
ghosts  of  themselves  to  those  not  far  off, 
all  human  beings  that  were  able  to  do 
so  had  retired  indoors.  Over  the  Pools, 
which  looked  so  desolate  and  so  mournful, 
the  mist  settled  in  a  thicker  layer  than 
usual,  whilst  the  eddies  made  by  the  ruffled 
surface  of  the  water  as  the  slight  wind 
passed  slowly  across  it,  added  the  last 
touch  of  sadness  which  the  picture 
required. 

But  in  the  rich  dwelling  of  Mr.  Kestell 
all  this  cheerless  damp  and  sadness  were 
at  this  time  invisible,  for  it  was  nearly 
dinner-time,  and  every  room  was  closely 
curtained,  and  the  windows  were  barred. 

Outside  the  pitter-patter  of  the  misty 
rain  was  so  soft,  that  only  occasionally 
could  it  be  faintly  heard,  and  the  silence 
was  broken  now  and  then  by  the  long 
howl  of  Neptune,  the  stable-dog,  who  was 
too  ugly  and  old  to  have  any  fellowship 
with  the  pampered  King  Charles  which 
lbs.  Kestell  favoured. 

It  was  that  happy,  lazy  time  in  an 
English  household,  when  the  ladies  feel 
quite  absolved  from  being  busy.  In  half 
an  hour  there  would  be  heard  the  dressing- 
hell,  and  it  was  not  worth  while  to  be  too 
industrious.     Besides,  a  little  gossip  makes 


the  evening  time  less  dull  wljen  all  the  day 
has  been  cheerless. 

Mrs.  Kestell  was  wonderfully  cheerful'; 
and  Elva  was  all  radiant  happiness. 

"  And  so  the  Pitzgeralds  asked  a  great 
many  questions,  dear!  I  am  sure  they 
were  jealous,  they  always  are,  those 
girls." 

"They  would  be  more  jealous  if  they 
had  seen  Hoel,"  laughed  Elva,  "But, 
really,  I  never  gave  a  thought  to  their 
opinion]  I  had  no  time.  I  managed  to 
choose  most  of  the  important  things ;  they 
will  come  down  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I 
know  you  and  Symee  will  find  fault" 

"  No ;  you  usually  have  very  good  taste, 
dear.  I  wish  Amice  had  been  with  you, 
however,  though  of  course  she  never  does 
know  what  is  fashionable." 

"That  does  not  matter  at  all,  so  that 
Hoel  is  pleased.  He  has  such  a  keen  eye 
for  a  woman's  dress ;  I  never  met  any  man 
with  such  exquisite  taste." 

"And  about  his  house.  How  will  he 
furnish  it  I* 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  has  begun  to  think 
of  that  You  see,  his  uncle  s  death  put 
out  all  his  calculations.  He  has  had ,  no 
time  to  write,  even;  I  thought  I  should 
have  had  a  letter  by  second  post,  but  I 
have  not  Amice,  dear,  you  are  putting 
out  your  eyes  working  in  that  dark  corner. 
Come  here,  on  the  hearthrug." 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  am  not  working 
much,"  said  Amice,  dreamily;  and  some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  her  voice  made  Elva 
look  anxiously  at  her  sister.  The  look 
was  coming  into  her  eyes  which  Elva 
dreaded  so  much. 

For  two  days  Amice  had  been  very 
strange  and  absent.    What  did  it  mean) 

Elva  got  up  from  her  chair  and  stood  on 
the  hearthrug,  her  beautiful   figure  and 
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her  bright,  happy  face  were  seen  with  a 
background  of  glowing  light  from  the 
cheerful  flames.  Without  knowing  why, 
she  felt  uneasy  and  sad.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  slight  pitter-patter,  which  became 
audible  as  she  listened. 

"  Papa  generally  looks  in.  Has  any  one 
seen  him  since  he  came  back  from  Grey- 
stone)"  said  Elva,  to  break  the  silence. 
She  was  twisting  her  engagement  -  ring 
round  her  finger,  and  suddenly  it  fell  off 
and  was  hidden  in  the  for  rug. 

II  Oh,  dear,  where  is  my  ring  1  Amice, 
your  eyes  are  good,  come  and  help  me  to 
find  it" 

Amice  at  onee  came  forward  and  stooped 
down, 

"  That  comes  of  fidgetting,  Elva,"  said 
her  mother.  "  No,  your  father  never  came 
in  to  see  me.  I  cannot  think  why.  He 
must  have  had  some  business  to  finish  up 
for  post  time.  It  is  a  great  pity  he  does 
not  give  up  going  to  Greystone  altogether. 
Amice,  dear,  go  and  knock  at  the  study 
door,  and  tell  your  father  that  it's  time  he 
left  off  writing.11 

Amice  at  this  moment  found  the  ring, 
and  went  slowly  towards  the  door,  as  if 
very  reluctant  to  obey  her  mother's  com- 
mand. The  dressing-bell  rang,  and  Elva, 
taking  her  sister's  arm,  went  out  with  her. 

"  Amice,  darling,  you  have  been  indulg- 
ing too  much  in  fancies.  Won't  you  let  all 
strange  ideas  rest  a  little  till^  after  my 
wedding?  When  I  am  living  in  London 
you  will  have  to  come  there  very  often.  I 
believe  Rushbrook  is  too  lonely  a  place  for 
you." 

"  No,"  she  said,  as  her  blue  eyes  looked 
sadly  *t  Elva ;  "  no,  I  love,  the  loneliness ; 
but  oh,  Elva,  how  can  I " 

She  broke  off,  because  at  this  moment 
the  study  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Eestell 
came  out  of  it  and  walked  slowly  upstairs 
without  noticing  his  daughters. 

II I  feel  sure  papa  had  another  bad  night, 
and  how  terrible  this  sleeplessness  is,"  said 
Elva,  when  her  father's  footsteps  had  died 
away.  "  I  believe  he  is  suffering ;  but  he  is 
so  good  and  patient  that  he  wiu  not  let  us 
see  it.  He  is  afraid  of  making  mother 
worry.  Do.  you  know,  Amice,  that  when  I 
think  of  papa,  I  pray  that  Hoel  may  be  as 
loving  and  tender  to  me,  when  I  am  old 
and  grey,  as  he  is  to  mamma.  Such  love 
seems  to  make  one  realise  what  faithful- 
ness means ;  because,  from  her  long  illness, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  mamma  has  been  a 
real  companion.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be 
an  invalid.    It  is  a  great  trial  to  a  man.    I 


see  things  so  differently  now.  I  want 
Hoel  to  find  in  me  a  real  help,  Amice. 
There  is  nothing  like  this  love ;  and  I  do 
hope  and  pray  that  some  day  you  may 
have  it  too.  Only,  I  don't  know  if  there 
is  a  man  on  earth  worthy  of  you," 

"There  is  a  higher  love,"  said  Amice, 
softly. 

"Yes,  I  know,  theoretically;  and  in  a 
way  one  believes  it  Thomas-k-Kempis 
would  have  one  only  believe  in  a  spiritual 
union  of  the  human  with  the  divine;  bnt 
Thomas-fc-Kempis  never  was  engaged  to  be 
married." 

Such  a  bright  smile  illuminated  Elva'a 
face  that  it  was  reflected  on  that  of  her 
sister. 

11 1  want  you  to  be  happy  in  your  own 
way,  dear  Elva,"  said  Amice,  as  they 
paused  on  the  landing  just  in  front  of  the 
old  dock  whose  pictorial  representation  of 
th?  moon's  face  so  much  annoyed  the 
master  of  Rushbrook.  "  If  you  are  happy, 
everything  else  will  be  easy  to  bear ;  but  I 
am  very  anxious—*-" 

"  What  about  ?  Really,  Amice,  you  are 
getting  morbid." 

"You  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Fenner, 
to-day?" 

"  No ;  but  you  know  we  agreed  not  to 
be  plunged  into  despair  if  something 
hindered  our  letters.  Hoel  is  so  sensible. 
I  should  hate  an  exacting  man." 

"Mr.  Fenner  would  not  be  generous. 
He  does  not  really  understand  you,  Elva." 

Elva  was  not  going  to  quarrel  with  her 
sister ;  so  she  only  laughed  as  she  entered 
her  room  and  rang  for  Symee. 

Symee  had  become  very  sad-looking,  since 
Jesse's  departure.  The  rift  between  them 
seemed  so  terrible  now  that  he  was  gone, 
and  she  worried  herself  by  thinking  it 
was  her  fault;  and  then  braced  herself  up 
again  by  deciding  that  she  had  followed 
Mr.  KestelTs  advice,  and  had  done  the  best 
she  could  for  her  brother  at  the  expense  of 
her  own  pleasure.  If  he  misunderstood 
her,  she  could  not  help  it 

Elva  had  been  too  much  engaged  with 
her  own  affairs  to  give  much  thought  to 
Symee ;  but  not  so  with  Arnica  And  this 
evening,  as  she  was  dressing  the  youngest 
Miss  Kestell,  Symee  was  once  more 
disturbed  by  her  remarks. 

"Have  you  heard  from  your  brother 
lately,  Symee  1 " 

"Not  very  lately,  Miss  Amice;  and 
when  he  writes  now  he  is  so  altered.  He 
will  not  forgive  me,  and  yet  I  did  it  for  hie 
good." 
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"  We  cannot  always  choose  what  is  for 
the  good  of  our  friends/'  said  Amice, 
sadly.  "  Will  yon  mind  my  saying  some- 
thing, Symee,  that  has  been  a  long  time 
on  my  mind  ? " 

11  You  always  are  so  good  to  me,  Miss 
Amice.   Of  course,  you  may  say  anything/' 

"I  would  not  without  your  leave.  I 
mean  that  I  think  yon  were  quite  wrong  to 
forsake  your  brother.  Oh,  Symee,  you 
cannot  know  how  much  he  may  be  wanting 
you.  You  may  be  leaving  Urn  when  he 
wants  help.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  feel 
sure  this  is  the  case." 

11  But  I  should  be  ungrateful  to  Mr. 
Kestell  and  to  you  all  That  is  my  first 
duty." 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  We  are  rich, 
and  money  can  procure  anything,  almost ; 
bat  your  brother  is  poor,  and  he  has  only 
you.  Oh,  Symee,  suppose  it  were  my  sister 
who  wanted  me,  nothing  would  prevent 
me  from  going.  If  you  are  afraid  of  papa, 
I  will  take  ail  the  blame,  Symee." 

Symee  burst  into  tears. 

"Miss  Amice,  it  is  cxuel  of  you  to  make 
me  think  it  all  over  again  and  unsettle  me. 
Besides,  Jesse  seems  so  strange  now  that 
very  likely  he  would  not  have  me." 

"  Then  you  are  notafraid  of  being  poor* %  " 

Amice  had  touched  a  sore  point. 

"I  should  prefer  waiting  till  Jesse  was 
better  off,  of  course ;  but " 

Amice  sighed. 

"It  is  the  gold  again,"  she  said,  under 
her  breath.  "It  is  beginning  to  be  the 
ruin  of  other  people." 

At  that  moment  Mra  Kestell's  bell  rang, 
and  Symee  had  to  run  off. ' 

Several  strange  things  happened  this 
evening. 

Mr.  Kestell  appeared  to  forget  his  usual 
habit  of  coming  to  the  drawing-room  before 
dinner ;  and  it  was  Amice  on  whose  arm 
Mrs.  Kestell  leant. 

He  even  kept  the  ladies  waiting  a  minute 
before  he  joined  them.  Then  he  seemed 
brighter  and  more  talkative  than  he  had 
done  for  some  weeks.  There  was  quite  a 
flow  of  conversation.  He  apologised  for 
his  unpunctuality  by  saying  he  had  some 
letters  to  finish  for  the  late  post ;  and  he 
even  addressed  some  kind  enquiries  to 
Amice  about  her  poor  people. 

« Didn't  I  hear  you  say,  my  dear,  that 
some  of  the  Moors  were  going  to  emi- 
grate!" 

M  Yes,  papa." 

11  Well,  they  wQl  want  to  be  rigged  out, 
I  suppose.    Where  are  they  going!" 


"  To  Queensland." 

"And  imagine,  papa,"  put  in  Elva,  with 
the  bright,  sympathetic  smile  that  was 
usually  the  herald  of  her  speech  when  she 
addressed  her  father,  "Mrs.  Eagle  Ben- 
nison  has  been  to  them,  as  the  secretary  of 
the  T.A.P.a,  to  see  if  they  will  begin  at 
once  to  receive  instruction.  Mm  Moor 
declined,  saying  she  was  too  busy  to  be 
bothered  with  ladies'  new-fangled  ideas." 

"  I  do  think,  Josiah,  that  you  ought  to 
speak  to  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennsson  about  these 
odd  societies.  Mr.  Heaton  is  so  good- 
natured,  he  allows  people  to  go  their  own 
way." 

"Anyhow  the  Moors  want  some  sub- 
stantial help,  so,  Amice,  spend  up  to 
twenty  pounds  for  them.  Every  family 
that  goes  out  of  England  fa  so  much  gain 
to  the  country,  as  each  colonist  is  worth 
five  to  eight  pounds  to  the  mother  country 
in  exports.  We  ought  to  have  State-aided 
colonisation;  but  the  Government  prefer 
wasting  the  public  money  over  workhouse 
tramps,  to  giving  this  same  money  for 
lasting  benefit" 

Amice  did  not  assent,  or  even  say  thank 
you ;  and  Elva  could  not  help  being  sorry 
that  her  sister  responded  so  little  to  her 
father's  kind  thoughtfulness.  Perhaps 
when  she,  Elva,  was  married,  these  two  so 
dear  to  her  would  learn  to  understand  each 
other  better. 

At  this  moment  Jones  re-entered  the 
room. 

11  If  you  please,  sir,  there's  a  man  come 
from  Greystone,  from  the  landlord  of  the 
1  Three  Feathers,'  to  say  the  man  Button 
died  to-day  at  five  o'clock." 

"  Poor  man  ! "  exclaimed  Elva  "  Why, 
papa,  in  spite  of  ail  you  have  done  for  him, 
he  has  not  pulled  through." 

Mr.  Kestell  sighed  gently.  Was  it  from 
sympathy  or  relief!  No  one  there  asked 
this  question. 

"Poor  fellow.  Well,  he  certainly  re- 
ceived serious  internal  injury  in  that  rail- 
way accident  Tell  the  messenger  that  I 
will  pay  his  funeral  expenses.  I  expect 
that  fa  the  meaning  of  the  announcement" 

Elva  was  silent  for  a  little  time.  The 
thought  of  that  railway  accident  brought 
back  her  anxiety  and  her  great  joy,  also 
the  remembrance  of  Walter  Akister,  which 
was  not  pleasant  He  was  away,  now,  and 
she  seemed  more  able  to  breathe  freely 
when  she  walked  out 

"  Has  he  any  relations) "  she  asked. 

"Oh,  I  suppose,  at  Westacre  Lands,  he 
may  have  cousins." 
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Amice  looked  up,  and  gazed  at  her 
father.  At  this  moment  she  knew  the 
sigh  she  had  heard  was  one  of  relief,  and 
then  she  hated  herself  for  the  thought 

"  Now,  darling,  yon  are  going  to  bed," 
said  Mr.  Kestell  to  his  wife,  after  dinner. 
11  Yon  look  tired,  and  Dr.  Pink  said  yon 
must  be  careful" 

There  was  the  usual  attendance  on  his 
wife,  the  same  loving  thought  for  her, 
which  sent  a  new  thrill  of  happiness  into 
Elva's  heart     She  thought : 

"Hoel  will  be  like  that,  I  hope;  there 
is  something  so  infinitely  tender  in  such 
love.* 

And,  thus  thinking,  she  sat  down  to 
write  to  her  lover,  whilst  Amice  took  out 
some  work  for  the  Moors'  equipment 

"  You  might  have  thanked  papa,11  said 
Elva,  presently,  looking  away  from  her 
writing. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  use  the  money,  so 
I  thought  it  better  to  say  nothing." 

"  Not  accept  twenty  pounds,  Amice  ! " 

"No.  Please,  Elva,  believe  me  that 
the  money  would  do  them  more  harm 
than  good." 

Elva  laughed. 

" Dreadfully  k  la  Thomas- &- Kempis. 
Anyhow,  keep  the  offer  a  secret,  or  the 
Moors  will  not  endorse  your  decision." 

Then  the  two  relapsed  into  the  silence 
of  perfect  sympathy,  such  a  silence  as  few 
can  give  us  except  those  who  love  us  per- 
fectly. 

How  long  after  this  was  it  that  Mr. 
KestelTs  steps  were  heard,  Elva  could  not 
remember  afterwards;  but  she  was  just 
writing  "Your  own  loving  Elva,"  when 
her  father  said : 

"  Elva,  dearest,  come  into  the  study.  I 
want  you." 

And  she  rose  at  once,  and  walked 
quickly  across  the  hall 

CHAPTER  XXXV.     AT  AN  END. 

Mb.  Kestell  was  not  seated  by  the  fire 
or  at  his  table  when  Elva  entered.  Every- 
thing in  the  room  was  as  usual;  the  shaded 
lamp  on  the  table,  the  ironwork  oaadelabras 
near  the  chimney-piece,  which  had  been 
brought  by  a  grateful  client  from  Venice, 
held  lighted  candles,  the  fire  burned  brightly, 
and  the  hearth  was  shining  and  newly- 
swept  The  old  bureau  in  the  corner  stood 
firm  and  solid  in  its  place,  like  a  trusted 
friend,  the  bookcases  were  also  like  familiar 
surroundings,  valued  without  being  thought 
of  separately. 


Elva,  as  she  entered,  seemed  to  embellish 
it  all,  just  as  a  master-touch  in  a  dull 
picture  will  make  the  whole  beautiful 
Since  her  engagement  much  of  her  im- 
petuosity had  disappeared,  or  rather  this 
aign  of  unsatinfied  longing  had  been  merged 
into  thorough  expectant  happiness.  She 
was  rather  moulding  herself  too  much  on 
rioeL  Some  of  the  old  Elva  had  gone 
out  of  the  picture,  but  it  was  there,  ready 
to  reassert  itself;  for  character  is  almost 
like  matter,  indestructible;  it  has  more 
than  seven  lives,  and  dies  hard,  if  indeed 
it  can  be  killed. 

11  Here  I  am,  papa.  Have  I  come  to 
prescribe  1  .  You  know  I  am  a  much  better 
doctor  for  you  than  the  ancient  Pink" 

She  shut  the  door,  and  came  towards  ber 
father  who  remained  there  so  motionless. 
Suddenly  Elva  looked  up  and  saw  that 
something  was  the  matter.  All  the  gaiety 
exhibited  at  dinner  was  gone.  The  grey, 
ashy  look  on  the  face,  and  the  dull  lustre 
in  her  father's  eyes  were  very  visible. 

"  Papa,  papa/1  she  cried,  and  took  both 
his  hands  in  hers,  and  drew  him  towards 
the  fire,  "Sit  down,  darling;  sit  down. 
What  is  the  matter?" 

He  obeyed  her,  and  there  came  to  ber 
mind  a  former  scene  when  she  had  told 
him  that  she  would  rather  be  the  daughter 
of  Kestell  of  Qreystone  than  any  lady  of 
title. 

Mr.  Kestell  made  an  effort  to  speak. 
He  had  not  meant  to  give  way.  On  the 
contrary,  for  several  hours  he  had  been 
bracing  himself  to  be  very  strong. 

"Hush,  dear;  it  is  nothing.  One  of 
my  little  sudden  attacks.  Lock  the  door, 
Elva,  and  let  no  one  interrupt  us." 

Elva  rose  from  her  knees,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  obeyed.  For  the  first 
time,  something  of  the  strange  mystery 
came  over  her  without  her  being  aware  of 
it  in  so  many  words.  When  she  came 
back  to  her  father's  side  she  was  deadly 
pala 

" Sit  down,  dear;  there,  close  to  me; 
but  just  give  me  a  few  drops  out  of  that 
bottle.  Thank  you.  Your  mother  is  up- 
stairs ;  she  will  know  nothing  of  this."  t 

"Of  course  not,  papa;  but  what  is  It t 
Please  tell  me  quickly.  I  never  was  very 
patient    I  am  not  like  Amice.11 

Mr.  Kestell  looked  for  one  moment  into 
his  child's  face,  and  the  expression  of  his 
eyes  was  like  that  of  some  dumb  animal 
who  begs  for  forgiveness. 

"Elva,  my  dearest  child,  you  have  never 
given  me  a  moment's  anxiety,  and  you  can 
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never  know  what  I  would  give  at  this 
moment  to  spare  yon  pain;  but — but  I 
cannot.  Good  Heavens!  that  just  when 
we  were  happy,  when  things  might  have 
gone  on  to  the  end,  this  should  happen. 
Child  1  how  can  I  spare  you  the  news  ? " 

"What  news  1" 

Elva  grasped  a  thousand  possibilities, 
and  tried  to  choose.  Had  they  lost  money  ? 
Was  Bushbrook  to  be  sold  I    Had  Jones 

turned  into  a  thief  1  or  what — what % 

Never  did  one  of  these  ideas  connect  itself 
withHoeL 

"  I  want  you  to  be  brave  and  to  spare 
your  mother.  I  have  lived  for  that  all 
my  life." 

"You  know  I  will,"  said  Elva,  im- 
patiently, so  great  was  the  tension  of  her 
nerves.  "  I  always  have ;  for  your  sake, 
papa,  I  would  do  it  still  more.  But  tell 
me  at  ones." 

Mr.  Eestell  rose  again  and  put  a  trem- 
bling hand  on  his  daughter's  shoulder. 

"  I  wilL  But  think  a  little  of  your 
father,  child.  Your  pain  is  doubled  in 
him/ 

"  My  pain  !  What  do  you  mean,  papa? 
Our  pain — what  touches  you  touches  us 
all— all  except  mamma;  and  I  know  she 
must  be  spared." 

"  No,  Elva,  this  is  yours,  child.  Will  a 
double  portion  of  my  love  make  up  for  it  ? 
I  could  do  everything  but  sacrifice  your 
mother.  You  were  so  happy;  you  could 
not  know  that  Mr.  Fenner " 

"  Mr.  Fenner — Hoel ! "  Elva  sprang  up 
with  fierce  energy.  "Papa,  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  saying.  If  it's  about 
Hoel,  tell  me  at  once.  Is  he  ill,  or — 
or " 

She  could  not  say  dead ;  a  cold  shudder 
stopped  her  words  on  her  lips. 

"No,  no,  not  ill,  not  dead.  That 
would  be  better.     But — he  refuses  to — 

to "  the  words  came  thick  and  slow 

— "he  wishes  to  break  off  your  engage- 
ment" 

Elva  drew  back  two  paces,  as  if  her 
father's  words  were  an  insult  to  her  and 
her  lover.  She  even  laughed,  so  absurd 
did  the  idea  appear,  and  the  laugh  hurt 
Mr.  Eestell  more  than  tears  would  have 
done.    Elva  would  not  believe  him. 

"Papa,  please  don't  say  anything  so 
foolish.  Hoel  and  I  have  had  no  quarrel, 
we  are  perfectly  at  one  in  everything. 
Either  you  have  quite,  quite  misunderstood 
some  hasty  words  of  his,  or  else  you  are 
dreaming,  or  ilL  Not  for  a  moment  do  I 
believe  yon,  and  you  must  be  witness  that 


I  say  so.  I  will  not  do  Hoel  such  a  wrong 
— no,  not  for  an  instant." 

She  was  the  old  Elva  now — tall,  and 
straight,  and  defiant;  her  cheeks,  so  pale 
a  moment  before,  glowed  with  righteous 
indignation;  she  was  standing  up  for 
Hoel's  honour  as  well  as  her  own. 

"No,  dear,  I  am  not  mistaken.  I — I 
wish  I  were.  His  letter  is  quite  plain, 
quite  decisive.  I  want  you  to  try  and  hide 
this  from  your  mother,  Elva,  we  must 
think  of  her." 

Mr.  Eestell  repeated  the  words,  as  if 
this  idea  were  the  only  thing  he  could 
feel  certain  about— to  save  bis  wife,  from 
all  sorrow. 

Elva  became  really  impatient. 

"  Papa,  it  is  cruel,  of  you  to  try  me  like 
this.  You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the 
thing  is  impossible ;  that  Hoel  and  I  have 
never  had  a  word  -of  difference."  She 
paused,  for  she  remembered  those  few 
words  about  Walter  Akister,  but  that  was 
so  silly,  that  she  would  not  retract  "  Why 
should  he  suddenly  write  to  you  and  break 
off  our  engagement!  I  repeat  it — I  do 
not  believe  a  word  of  it  Let  me  see  his 
letter.  You  have  given  me  no  reason,  and 
you  know,  he  must  have  said  something. 
Where  is  it?" 

Mr.  Eestell  made  no  attempt  to  give  it 
to  her. 

"  His  uncle  died,  and  did  not  sign  his 
wilL    Mr.  Fenner  expected  to  be  his  heir." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all."  Elva  drew  a  deep 
sigh  of  relief.  "  Hoel  is  rather  ridiculous 
about  money.  He  said  he  was  so  glad  you 
were  only  going  to  give  us  a  little  to  begin 
with,  as  it  was  nice  to  be  alike  in  every- 
thing. I  don't  care  about  money,  so  it 
made  no  difference  to  me.  But  even  if  his 
uncle  has  been  so  mean,  you  will  not  follow 
his  example,  papa  1  You  have  always  said 
Amice  and  I  should  share  alike ;  and  I 

suppose  we  are  rich  f    Or  is  it 1  yes, 

it  must  be,  papa.  You  have  lost  money, 
and  you  have  told  Hoel,  and  he  has  some 
ridiculous  idea  about  my  not  living  as  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  do.  He  has  an 
honourable  man's  idea  of  honour  just  a 
little  exaggerated.  Have  we  lost  money  1 
You  know  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  truth;  I 
am  not  ill,  like  mamma." 

Elva  flung  out  the  words  defiantly. 

"  No;  we  have  had  no  losses." 

"  Then  Hoel  thinks  he  has  too  little 
money  to  accept  all  mine  1   Ridiculous  1 " 

"  Yes,  that's  it,"  said  Mr.  Eestell,  catch- 
ing at  a  straw;  "he  has  false  ideas  of 
honour." 
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"  Bat  no,  he  can't  have.  We  went  over 
all  that  before,  and  he  quite,  quite  under- 
stood my  feeling.  Papa,  don't  be  cruel ; 
show  me  hie  letter." 

11  He  enclosed  a  letter  for  you,  my  poor 
child.     Will  you  have  it  1" 

Mr.  Kestell  drew  an  envelope  out  of  hie 
pocket,  and  held  it  out  to  Elva,  For  one 
moment  she  hesitated.  Was  this  some 
new  trap  laid  for  her!  What  was  hap- 
pening !  She  could  not  realise  it  in  the 
least.  She  was  not  Elva ;  she  was  some 
one  else  going  through  this  soene. 

Very,  very  slowly  she  held  out  her  hand 
and  took  it 

"Read  it,  dear,"  said  her  father,  sitting 
down  and  shading  his  face  with  his  hand. 

Elva  did  not  sit  down ;  she  even  walked 
away  as  far  as  possible  from  her  father, 
and  very  slowly  opened  the  letter.  Yes,  it 
was  sealed  with  a  little  signet  ring  which 
Hoel  always  wore,  engraved  with  his 
initials.  She  took  care  even  now  not  to 
break  the  seaL  Her  eyes  became  dim,  so 
that,  for  a  few  seconds,  she  remained 
staring  at  the  words  without  taking  in  the 
least  meaning.  At  last  she  read  these 
words : 

"  My  dear  Elva,— For  the  last  time  I 
must  write  it.  Your  father  will  tell  you 
what  I  cannot  say;  but,  believe  me, 
nothing  that  has  gone  before  this  was  false. 
It  was  true,  as  you  were  true.  Why  were 
we  to  love  only  to  end  like  this  f  and  yet  I 
cannot  fight  against  Fate.  I  cannot  think, 
I  cannot  say  more  than  that  it  is  best  for 
both  of  us.  We  could  not  have  been  happy 
with  the  knowledge  that  I  was  indebted  to 
your  father  for  support  I  would  do  much 
and  suffer  much ;  but,  not  this,  I  cannot 
see  you  suffer.  I  shall  suffer,  but  at  least 
I  shall  not  inflict  suffering  on  you.  Better 
now,  than  later,  Elva,  when  we  know  that 
nothing  could  undo  the  past  Yet  now, 
what  will  you  think  of  me  f  I  dare  not 
dwell  on  that — I  dare  not  I  have  begged 
for  a  long  leave  of  absence,  and  no  one 
shall  know  my  address.  Do  not  write ;  I 
could  not  bear  it  Leaving  you,  I  leave 
all  that  made  life  beautiful.  What  will 
you  think — what  can  you  think  t  I  cannot 
bear  to  believe  you  will  blame  me;  and  yet 
you  must  do  so.  There  is  no  blame 
attached  to  you.  You  are  innocent  of  this, 
entirely ;  but,  Elva,  let  the  world  think  it 
is  your  doing,  or  no— put  the  blame  where 
you  like;  at  least  believe,  if  you  can, 
that  by  doing  this,  and  by  asking  this,  I 
am  sparing  you  greater  misery. 

11  Good-bye ;  I  dare  not  say  more ;  I  dare  I 


not  see  you.  My  resolution  would  break 
down,  and  all  my  life,  at  least,  I  have 
believed  that  my  purpose  was  right  Why 
was  I  beguiled  f  Elva,  you  are  good  and 
generous,  forgive,  and,  if  you  can,  forget 
one  who  has  so  unwillingly  given  you  and 
himself  this  pain.  I  am  distracted.  I  can 
hardly  believe  in  my  own  identity. 

"Hoel  Fenner." 

From  behind  his  shading  hand  Mr. 
EesteU  had  been  intently  watching  his 
daughter. 

"  Elva,  what  does  he  say  I "  he  asked, 
trying  to  steady  his  voice. 

"  Nothing.  I  don't  know.  It  is  all  a 
mystery.  Oh,  papa,  papa,  can  you  explain 
itl"  And  with  a  gasp,  as  if  she  were 
being  suddenly  suffocated,  Elva  fell  on  her 
knees  before  her  father,  and  laid  her  head 
on  his  knees. 

"  Hush,  darling  1  It  is  some  false  idea ; 
but  it  is  irrevocable.  He  was  utterly  un- 
worthy of  you — utterly.  You  must  forget 
him." 

"Forget  him,  papa!" 

"  Yes,  darling.  You  see  ho  gives  you 
no  explanation,  does  he  I " 

"No.  Papa,  papa,  I  do  not  believe  It; 
it  is  a  dreadful  plot  Who  has.  done  this  t 
No,  no,  it  cannot  be  true,  Howl,  Hoel!  I 
trusted  him  entirely  1 .  I  will  write,  I  mast 
write ;  he  will  understand  that  it  cannot 
be  a  case  of  money  between  us.  I  did  not 
love  him  at  first,  he  taught  me  to  love 
him;  and  now  I  cannot,  cannot  believe 
it." 

Mr.  EesteU  almost  groaned;  his  child's 
words  seemed  more  than  he  could  bear, 
and  suddenly  Elva  remembered  him 

She  raised  her  head  and  took  hold  of  his 
hand. 

"  Papa,  I  was  forgetting  yon.  You  have 
always  been  so  good,  so  very  good  to  ma 
I  could  not  help  saying  all  this ;  only  now 
even,  though,  I  really  don't  believe  it  It 
will  come  right,  won't  itt  God  wont  let 
me  suffer  like  this.  It  is  wicked  of  me  to 
believe  it,  even  against  Hoel.  There  is 
some  explanation  I  cannot  understand.  If 
I  could  go  to  him  and  just  hear  him  talk,  I 
know  he  would  understand  what  my  love 
is.  Papa,  you  know.  You  have  given  it 
to  mamma  all  your  life.  You  can  under- 
stand" 

"  No,  no,  child.  She  is  my  wife.  That 
is  very  different  You  will,  in  time, 
ft 


va  was  angry  now. 
"Forget !    If  I  do,  I  shall  not  be  dif- 
ferent ;  but  please  don't  let  us  say  any 


j 
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more.  I  will  write  to  HoeL  He  cannot 
be  gone  yet  He  will  oome  here.  Of 
course  he  will  If  I  only  knew  what  he 
means  I  could  tell  better  what  to  say.  It 
is  a  bad  dream." 

She  rose  up  and  walked  towards  the 
door.  She  eould  not  sit  stalL  Mr.  Eestell 
said  nothing,  and  something  in  his  silence 
struck  her. 

"Papa,  yon  are  not  thinking  hard  things 
of  Hod,  are  yon  1  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  oat 
my  thoughts.  I  was  taken  by  surprise. 
He  is  quite  incapable  of  being  dishonour- 
able, quite.  He  fancies  his  own  honour  is 
touched — how,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  feel 
sure  it  is  that.  He  will  see  reason  when 
I  write  to  him.  Poor  Hoel !  When  he 
comes  down,  you  will  not  be  angry  with 
him,  will  you  ?    Promise  me." 

"Ehra,  can't  you  see,  a  man  who  writes 
like  that  means  what  he  says.  He  will 
never  come.  He  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
yon.  Child,  do  not  make  yourself  more 
unhappy  by  hoping.    He  is  a — a -" 

"  Hush,  papa,  don't  say  the  word.  Hoel 
could  never  be  a  scoundrel,  I  am  sure  of 
that,  quite  sure.  You  will  see  that  I  am 
right,  when  I  get  his  answer.  Now,  I 
promise  I  will  say  nothing  to  mamma ;  we 
will  keep  all  this  worry  from  her.  Why, 
of  course,  true  love  never  runs  smooth. 
I  should  have  believed  ours  had  not  been 
true  if " 

"Elva,  don't  listen.  Hoel  Fenner's 
mind  is  made  up.  He  is  leaving  England. 
He  has  treated  you  badly;  I  never  wish  to 
see  him  again.  He  will  never  re-enter  this 
house.     Never." 

"But  our  wedding  will  be  here,"  said 
Elva,  slowly,  as  if  all  the  past  remarks  had 
been  forgotten. 

"Good  Heavens,19  said  the  master  of 
Ruahbrook*  sinking  down  into  his  chair, 
"if  I  could  have  foreseen!  Elva,  won't 
yon  pity  me  a  little;  do  you  think  I 
would  deceive  you  in  this?  No,  child, 
Mr.  Fenner  will  never  return,  never;  it  is 
not  your  fault,  but,  indeed,  believe  me,  it 
is  best  so,  he  is  not  a  man  to  forgive. 
Leave  me  now,  I  cannot  bear  any  more, 
he  is  unworthy  of  you.  In  his  place, 
what  should  I  caret" 

Elva  did  not  understand  these  words; 
but  she  saw  that  her  father  looked  terribly 
ill  and  crushed.  Her  love  for  him  was  too 
great  to  leave  him  in  this  condition.  She 
came  back  and  laid  her  face  against  his. 

11  Papa,  don't  make  yourself  ill  for  my 
sake.  Let  us  say  no  more  till  Hoel's 
answer  comes.    I  will  be  brave  for  your 


sake."  But,  alas,  at  this  moment  her  love 
crushed  him  more  than  her  anger. 

"  Thank  you,  darling,"  he  said,  "  I  shall 
get  better  soon;  leave  me  now,  I  want 
nothing," 

When  the  door  had  shut,  Mr.  Eestell 
rose  and  paced  his  room  very  slowly.  The 
slight  exercise  did  him  good — it  helped 
him  to  bear  the  intense  strain  which  made 
all  his  perceptions  so  acute.  He  took 
Hoel's  letter  bom  his  pocket,  and  once 
more  read  these  words — words  which  he 
could  not  have  shown  to  Elva. 

"Why  I  will  never  touch  a  penny  of 
your  money,  you,  air,  must  know ;  I  can- 
not tell  your  daughter,  neither  can  I  re- 
quire you  to  tell  her.  I  am  powerless.  I 
cannot  redeem  my  word  to  her,  and  I  will 
not  clear  myself  at  the  expense  of  her  life- 
long happiness.  I  cannot  hide  anything 
from  my  wife.  I  will  not  make  her  hate 
me  by  giving  my  true  reasons. 

"For  the  rest,  I  leave  myself  in  your 
hands.  The  enclosed  note  will  sound 
strange  to  her ;  but  in  saving  my  honour 
and  hers  I  shall  appear,  what  I  am  not — 
a  traitor  to  myself  and  others.  I  can  but 
prove  the  contrary  to  you  by  my  absence 
and  my  silence." 

"What  does  he  know!"  groaned  Mr. 
KestelL  "  It  seemed  an  impossible  chance. 
Who  has  put  the  links  together.     Button 

is  dead,  Jesse  could  not,  and  Amice 

no,  no,  it  cannot  be  my  own  daughter; 
but,  for  Elva's  sake,  I  can  still  bear  it 
Others  love  her,  must  love  her,  better.  In 
his  place,  ah  I  in  his  place " 


SOME  FAMOUS  HORSES  IN  LEGEND 
AND  LITERATURE. 

Men  have  shown  the  high  estimation  in 
which  they  hold  the  horse  by  preserving 
the  names  of  certain  famous  horses  with 
almost  as  much  care  as  those  of  their  famous 
riders.  Two  thousand  years,  have  passed 
since  the  great  Macedonian  conqueror 
carried  his  victorious  armies  to  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  and  yet  we  still  cherish  the 
memory  of  Bucephalus,  his  favourite 
steed.  Who  does  not  recollect  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty;  that  his  sorrow- 
ing master  built  as  his  mausoleum  the 
city  of  Bucephala;  that  he  would  allow 
no  one  but  Alexander  to  mount  him,  and 
that  he  always  dropped  on  his  knees  to 
take  up  his  imperial  master  t 

Scarcely  inferior  in  renown  is  Babieca, 
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the  horse  of  the  great  Spanish  champion, 
Bay  Diaz,  the  Cid.  In  an  old  Spanish 
ballad,  the  latter,  in  an  excess  of  loyalty, 
offers  him  to  his  sovereign : 

O  King,  the  thing  is  ahamof  ul,  that  any  man  beside 
The  liege  lord  of  Castile  himself  should  Babieca 

ride, 
For  neither  Spain  nor  Araby  would  another  charger 

bring 
So  good  as  he ;  add,  oertes.  the  best  befits  my  King. 
But  that  you  may  behold  him,  and  know  him  to 

the  core, 
I'll  make  him  go  as  he  was  wont  when  his  nostrils 

•melt  the  Moor* 

Bat  when  the  King  and  his  people  see 
the  Oid,  mounted  on  his  high-mettled  steed, 
and  guiding  him  with  his  little  finger,  while 
he  curvets  and  caracoles  and  thunders  over 
the  sward,  they  agree  that  the  pair  must 
not  be  separated : 

Ne'er  had  they  looked  on  horseman  might  to  this 

knight  come  near, 
Nor  on  other  charger  worthy  of  such  a  cavalier. 

The  chroniclers  have  duly  celebrated  the 
destrier,  or  war-horse,  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  which  he  rode  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  they 
have  recorded  his  name.  He  was  a  gift 
from  King  Alfonso  of  Spain ;  such  a  gift  as 
a  Prince  might  give  and  a  Prince  receive. 
As  William  bestrode  him  on  the  day  that 
decided  the  fate  of  England,  his  knights 
and  nobles  broke  out  in  loud  murmurs 
of  admiration.  Their  feelings  were  well 
expressed  by  Hamon,  Yicomte  de  Thonars, 
who  exclaimed : 

"Never  did  knight  bear  lance  more 
gracefully,  or  manage  his  horse  with  greater 
skill  I w 

But,  in  the  stress  of  the  fight,  a  spear- 
thrust  from  Gyrth,  King  Harold's  butcher, 
stretched  this  noble  steed  upon  the  ground. 

There  was  another  horse,  also  unnamed, 
on  that  memorable  field,  which  I  may  notice 
in  passing.  He  was  ridden  by  the  minstrel- 
knight,  Taillefer,  who  spurred  him  in 
advance  of  the  Norman  array,  as  the 
"  Roman  de  Ron  "  tells  us : 

His  battle-horse  he  spurs  amain 
That  day  on  Senlao'a  fatal  plain, 
With  jawB  so  wide  the  Saxon  coward 
Trembled  lest  he  should  be  devoured ! 

Keeping  to  historic  horses,  I  may  name 
Roan  Barbary,  the  famous  horse  of  Richard 
the  Second;  "the  noble  horse  as  white  as 
snow, "  which  carried  Henry  the  Fifth  on 
the  great  day  of  Agincourt ;  and  the  horse 
ridden  by  Jeanne  D'Arc,  which  was  also 
white,  as  became  her  virginal  purity.  Then 
there  are  the  gallant  steeds  which  belonged 
to  the  King-maker,  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 


At  Towton,  where  the  WhiteRose  triumphed 
mainly  through  the  Earl's  generalship  and 
courage,  he  rode  a  horse  named  Maiech ; 
and,  at  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  when  the 
Lancastrians  were  gaining  the  npper  hand, 
inspired  his  men  to  renewed  effort  by 
killing  his  horse,  to  show  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  retreat  Here  is  Mons- 
trelet's  description  of  the  incident : 

"The  Earl,  hearing  that  his  uncle  was 
slain,  and  his  men  defeated,  cried  out  with 
tears,  '  I  pray  to  God  that  He  will  receive 
the  souls  of  all  who  die  in  this  battle;' 
then  exclaimed,  '  Dear  Lord  God,  I  have 
none  other  succour  but  Thine  in  this  world 
now,  Who  art  my  Creator  and  Redeemer; 
I  ask  vengeance,  therefore,  at  Thy  hands ! ' 
Then,  drawing  his  sword,  he  kissed  the 
cross  at  the  handle,  and  said  to  his  men : 
1  Whoever  chooses  to  return  home  may, 
for  I  shall  live  or  die  this  day  with  such 
as  may  like  to  remain  with  me.1  On 
saying  this  he  dismounted,  and  killed  hi* 
horse  with  his  sword." 

This  exploit  was  frequently  performed  by 
the  mediaeval  heroes;  and  Warwick  him- 
self repeated  it  at  Barnet,  his  last  field, 
when  he  rode  his  favourite  black  destrier, 
SaJadin,  an  animal  of  great  sue  and 
beauty. 

11  He  kissed  the  destrier  on  his  frontal," 
says  Lord  Ly  tton,  in  his  brilliant  historical 
romance  of  "The  Last  of  the  Barons," 
"  and  Saladin,  as  if  conscious  of  the  coming 
blow,  bent  hia  proud  head  humbly,  and 
licked  his  lord's  steel-clad  hand.  So  asso- 
ciated together  had  been  horse  and  horse- 
man, that,  had  it  been  a  human  sacrifice, 
the  bystanders  could  not  have  been 
more  moved.  And  when,  covering  the 
charger's  eyes  with  one  hand,  the  Earls 
dagger  descended,  bright  and  rapid,  a 
groan  went  through  the  ranks.  But  the 
effect  was  unspeakable!  The  men  knew 
at  once  that  to  them,  and  them  alone,  their 
lord  entrusted  his  fortunes  and  his  life, 
and  they  were  moved  to  more  than  mortal 
daring. 

The  favourite  horse  of  Richard  (he  Third 
was  called  "White  Surrey."  There  are 
other  historical  horses— if  I  may  bo  call 
them  —  of  which  one  would  gladly  have 
learned  something:  as,  for  instance,  th* 
steed  which  Hernando  Cortex  rode  on  h» 
great  victory  over  the  Aztecs,  whom  the 
Spanish  chargers  filled  with  wild  dismay ; 
that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  death  wound  at  Lateen ;  that  oi 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  Zutphen ;  and  of  John 
Hampden,    as   he   rode   away,   mortally 
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wounded,  from  Chalgrove  Field,  through 
the  green  glades,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  beech-trees;  that  of  Sobieski,  when  he 
led  his  Polish  warriors  to  the  deliverance 
of  Vienna;  that  of  Marlborough,  when  he 
crashed  the  armies  of  France  and  Bohemia 
at  Blenheim. 

William  the  Third  was  riding  iiis 
favourite  hone,  Sorrel,  in  the  park  of 
Hampton  Court,  when  he  met  with  bis 
fatal  accident  "He  urged  his  horse," 
says  Macaulay,  "to  strike  into  a  gallop 
just  at  the  spot  where  a  mole  had  been  at 
work.  Sorrel  stumbled  on  the  mole-hill, 
and  went  down  on  his  knees.  The  King 
fell  off,  and  broke  his  collar-bone."  The 
Jacobites  celebrated  Sorrel  in  many  a  bitter 
pasquinade,  as  if  the  poor  horse  had  been 
the  willing  agent  of  his  Boyal  master's 
death. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Alma — if  Mr.  King- 
lake  may  be  trusted — Lord  Baglan  and 
his  horse  turned  the  tide  of  victory  in. 
favour  of  the  Allies,  by  ascending  a  knoll 
right  within  the  midst  of  the  Russian 
position,  and  thus  impressing  the  enemy 
with  a  sense  of  defeat  "  The  knoll  stood 
out  bold  and  plain.  It  was  clear  that  even 
from  afar  the  enemy  would  make  out  that 
it  was  crowned  by  a  group  of  plumed 
officers;  and,  Lord  Raglan's  imagination 
being  so  true,  and  so  swift,  as  to  gift  him 
with  the  faculty  of  knowing  how,  in  given 
circumstances,  other  men  must  needs  be 
thinking  and  feeling,  it  hardly  cost  him  a 
moment  to  infer  that  this  apparition  of  a 
few  horsemen  on  the  spur  of  a  hill  was 
likely  to  govern  the  enemy's  fate." 

But  let  us  now  see  what  kind  of  a  figure 
the  horse  makes  in  poetry,  and  fiction, 
and  legendary  lore.  The  field  is  too  wide 
for  any  exhaustive  survey  of  it  to  be  made 
in  the  narrow  space  at  our  disposal,  but  a 
glance  here  and  there  will  convince  the 
reader  of  its  interesting  character. 

The  clatter  of  horses1  hoofs  seems  to 

ring  throughout  the  rolling  verse  of  the 

"Iliad."    The  poet  everywhere  treats  the 

horse  with  conspicuous  respect.    Too  noble 

an  animal  to  be  used  as  an  appendage  to  the 

waggon  or  the  plough,  we  read  of  him  only 

once  as  employed  for  riding.    To  draw 

the  war-chariot  into  the  clash  of  spears 

and  swords  was  the  purpose  for  which 

he  was  almost  exclusively  reared.      No 

vulgar  hands  were  permitted  to  touch  him. 

In  Olympus,  even  the  great  goddess  Hera 

disdains  not  to  tend  and  feed  him;  on 

earth  the  Princes  and  Nobles  of  the  land 

make  him  their  charge — or  Princesses,  like 


Andromache.  With  what  wonderful  power 
and  variety  does  Homer  draw  picture  upon 
picture — so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike— of  the 
sweep  of  the  chariots  across  the  dusty 
plain!  We  see  the  chief,  stalwart  and 
erect,  with  his  shining  helm  upon  his  head, 
and  his  shield  covering  his  broad  breast, 
prepared  to  meet  his  adversary  with  sword, 
javelin,  or  axe,  while  the  charioteer  leans 
over  the  open  rail  work  in  front,  gathering 
up  the  reins,  and  with  whip  and  voice 
stimulating  his  "  champing  steeds  "  into  a 
wild,  fierce  gallop,  until  a  well-aimed  spear 
hurls  him  headlong,  and  the  warrior  by 
his  side,  dragged  down  by  hostile  hands,  is 
slain  or  taken  prisoner,  and  his  horses 
driven  by  the  victor  to  his  own  camp! 
There  are  scores  of  such  pictures,  yet  each 
so  different  in  detail  as  to  impress  the 
reader  with  an  agreeable  idea  of  novelty 
and  freshness.  Let  us  take  one  of  them — 
the  capture  of  Adrastus.  It  will  serve  as 
an  example : 

His  horses,  scared 
And  rushing  wildly  o'er  the  plain,  amid 
The  tangled  tamarisk-scrub  his  chariot  broke, 
Snapping  the  pole ;  they  with  the  flying  crowd 
Held  cityward  their  course ;  he  from  the  car 
Hurled  headlong,  prostrate  lay  beside  the  wheel, 
Prone  on  his  face  in  dust. 

We  read  elsewhere  of  Agamemnon's 
"  brass-mounted  car  and  champing  horses ;" 
of  Democoon's  "  high-bred  mares/1  whom 
he  left  among  the  rich  pastures  of  Abydos ; 
of  "the  eager  steeds"  of  young  ^Eaeas, 
great  Anchises'  son — 

Prom  those  descended  which  all-seeing  Jove 
On  Tros,  for  Ganymede  his  son,  bestowed, 

and  also  of  "  the  flying  steeds  with  golden 
frontlets  crowned,1'  which  drew  the  chariot 
of  Ares  to  high  Olympus,  "seat  of  the 
gods  immortal." 

There  are  also  the  sleek-skinned  coursers 
of  Atrides — Xanthos,  and  Balios,  fleeter 
than  the  winds,  and  the  matchless  Pidasos 
— and  the  three  swift-footed  steeds  which 
drew  the  chariot  of  Hector — Podorge,  the 
cream-coloured  Galathe,  and  the  fiery 
Ethon. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  in  the  Iliad,  the  horse  is 
never  mentioned  except  for  military  pur- 
poses. In  that  splendid  description  in 
the  Book  of  Job — the  finest,  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  any  literature — it  is  the  battle 
horse  which  is  present  to  the  writer's 
mind,  as  he  pictures  the  thunder  which 
clothes  his  neck,  his  lofty  leaps  and 
bounds,  his  terrible  snorting  :  "  He 
swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and 
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rage;  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  saith  among 
the  trumpets,  ha,  ha!  And  he  smelleth 
the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunders  of  the 
captains  and  the  shouting." 

In  the  great  Latin  epic,  the  horse  does 
not  figure  so  conspicuously  as  in  the  Iliad ; 
but  the  references  suffice  to  testify  to  the 
honour  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Banians.  We  read  of  the  son  of  King 
Priam  as  mounted  "on  Thracian  steed 
with  spots  of  white."  lulus  rides  "a 
courser  of  Tyrian  race."  The  Latin  King 
bestows  on  JEneas  a  magnificent  chariot 
and  "twin  horses  of  ethereal  soul,  with 
nostrils  breathing  flames  of  fire." 

In  the  old  classic  mythology,  the  horses 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  are  the  coal-black 
Cykaroa — with  white  legs  and  tail — and 
Harpagos,  the  fleet-footed.  Pluto's  black 
car  is  driven  by  Abaster  (remote  from 
the  stars),  and  Allatos  (the  inaccessible). 
Through  space  the  burning  wheels  of  the 
solar  chariot  are  whirled  by  the  fiery-red 
jEthon,  by  Lampes  (the  light  of  day),  and 
by  Amathia  (the  swift).  By  the  way,  in 
the  Norse  fable-world,  the  horses  of  the 
Sun  are  called  Awakar  (the  splendid),  and 
Alsvidur  (the  all- burning) ;  and  Odin's 
grey  horse,  which,  with  its  eight  legs — that 
is,  the  eight  principal  points  from  which 
the  wind  blows — speeds  over  land  and  sea, 
bears  the  name  of  Sleipnir. 

In  the  myths  of  Muhammedanism,  we 
come  upon  the  milk-white  steed,  Al  Borak, 
on  which  Muhammad  rose  from  earth  to 
the  seventh  heaven.  She  had  a  human 
face,  with  horse's  cheeks  and  eagle's  wings; 
every  pace  she  took  was  equal  in  length  to 
the  farthest  space  man's  vision  can  cover. 
Haizum  is  given  as  the  name  of  the  Arch- 
angel Gabriel's  horse. 

We  read  in  the  old  Teutonic  fairy  stories 
of  Comrade,  the  steed  which  bears  Fortunio 
through  all  her  adventures.  Doughty  Sir 
Bevis  of  Southampton  bestrides  the  horse 
Hirondel,  or  Arundel,  which,  as  his  name 
implies,  is  swift  as  a  swallow;  and  the 
four  sons  of  Aymon  rejoice  in  the  poo- 
session  of  Bayard,  which  accommodates 
his  proportions  according  as  one  or  more 
of  his  young  masters  want  to  mount  him. 

Fairy  stories  remind  me  of  the  great 
Italian  epics,  which  seem  to  me  conceived 
and  executed  in  the  true  spirit  of  fairy 
lore.  Their  characters — heroeB  and  heroines, 
magicians,  cruel  Princes,  faithful  knights 
— have  muoh  of  the  delightful  vagueness, 
inconsequence,  and  unreality  of  the  fairy 
dramatis     persona  ;    while     the    scenes 


through  which  they  pass  —  enchanted 
forests,  magic  fountains,  oaves,  gardens, 
and  beautiful  streams  —  are  as  full  of 
marvel  and  mystery  as  those  associated 
with  Jaok  the  Giant  Killer,  Fortunio,  or 
the  Princess  with  the  Golden  Locks. 

In  Boiardo's  poem  of  "Orlando  Inam- 
morato "  (Orlando  in  Love),  the  horse  is 
very  much  to  the  fore.  Full  of  fire  and 
fierceness,  and  beautiful  beyond  compare, 
is  Gornuria  —  so  called  from  his  horned 
forehead — which  belongs  to  the  Knight  of 
the  Sun.  The  next  beet  in  the  world  is 
Bondart ;  and  of  high  renown  are  Sieifalto, 
the  steed  of  Agramonte ;  and  Maltofelloni, 
owned  by  the  traitor  Gan. 

Arioeto,  in  his  "Orlando  Furioso" 
(Orlando  Mad),  describes  the  horse  with 
great  spirit  Bayardo^  Rinaldo's  famous 
steed, 

Who  clears  the  bush  and  stream  with  furious  force, 
And  whatsoever  else  impedes  his  course ; 

Astolpho's  courser,  Babioano,  "who  prints 
not  grass,  prints  not  the  driven  snow,  bo 
swift  and  light  is  his  course ;"  Brandamont's 
horse,  Butolda ;  and  Orlando's  Brigliadoro 
(the  golden-bridled).  In  Pulci's  burlesque 
epic  of  "  Morgan  te  Maggiore,"  Orlando's 
horse  is  named  Bondell. 

Cervantes,  in  "  Don  Quixote,"  ridicules, 
with  happy  effect,  the  exaggerated  de- 
scriptions of  the  romantic  poets.  The 
Knight  of  La  Mancha,  before  he  starts  on 
his  career  of  chivalry,  pays  a  visit  to  his 
charger,  and,  although  this  animal  had 
more  blemishes  than  the  horse  of  Gonda, 
which  "tantnm  pellis  et  oesa  fuit"  (was 
only  skin  and  bone),  yet,  in  his  eyes, 
neither  the  Bucephalus  of  Alexander,  nor 
the  Cid's  Babieca,  could  be  compared  with 
him.  Four  days  was  he  deliberating  upon 
what  name  he  should  give  him,  for,  as  he 
said  to  himself,  it  would  be  very  improper 
that  a  horse  so  excellent,  appertaining  to  a 
knight  so  famous,  should  be  without  an 
appropriate  -  name.  He,  therefore,  en- 
deavoured to  find  out  one  that  should  ex- 
press what  he  had  been  before  he  belonged 
to  a  knight-errant,  and  also  what  he  now 
was.  He  finally  determined  upon  Rosin- 
ante,  afname,  in  his  opinion,  lofty,  sonorous, 
and  full  of  meaning,  imputing  that  he  had 
been  only  a  "  roan,11  a  drudge  horse,  before 
his  present  condition ;  but  that  now  he 
was  "  before  "  all  the  rozins  in  the  world ) 

In  English  poetry  we  first  meet  with  the 
horse  in  Chaucer's  verse.  In  "Troilos 
and  Oressida  "  he  figures  under  the  name 
of  "Bayard;"  and  we  hear  the  clatter  of 
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hoofs,  and  the  jingle  of  bridle-bells  in  the 
prologue  to  "The  Canterbury  Tales.11 
Passing  on  to  the  Elizabethan  writers,  we 
come  upon  some  picturesque  sketches  in 
Spenser's  "Faery  Queen,"  As,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  Bed  Cross  Knight  pricks 
across  the  plain : 

His  angry  steed  doth  chide  his  foaming  bit, 
As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield. 

And  there  are  some  spirited  allusions  in 
more  than  one  of  the  elder  dramatists, 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  to  Ford  and 
Shirley,  which  I  have  no  space  to  quote  or 
particularise.  Shakespeare,  however,  is 
the  only  one  who  approaches  the  subject 
with  exact  and  sympathetic  knowledge.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  hackneyed  passage  in 
"  Venus  and  Adonis,"  where  the  "  points  " 
of  a  perfect  animal  are  insisted  upon  with 
the  accuracy  of  an  expert,  and  the  felicity 
of  a  great  poet  But  I  shall  ask  leave  to 
refresh  the  reader's  recollection  of  a  certain 
scene  in  ''Henry  the  Fifth,"  where  the 
Dauphin  enthusiastically  recites  the  fine 
qualities  of  his  "prince  of  palfreys."  None 
but  a  man  who  knew  and  loved  the  horse 
could  have  penned  this  fervent  passage : 
"I  will  not  change  my  horse,1'  says  the 
Dauphin,  "with  any  that  treads  but  in 
four  pasterns,  ^a  ha!  he  bounds  from 
the  earth  as  if  his  entrails  were  hairs ;  le 
chevsi  volant,  the  Pegasus,  chez  lea  narines 
de  feu  I  When  I  bestride  him,  I  soar,  I 
am  a  hawk ;  he  trots  the  air ;  the  earth 
sings  when  he  touches  it ;  the  basest  horn 
of  his  hoof  is  more  musical  than  the  pipe 
of  Hermes  ...  It  is  a  beast  for  Perseus ; 
he  is  pure  air  and  fire  .  .  .  The  man  hath 
no  wit  that  cannot,  from  the  rising  of  the 
lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb,  vary 
deserved  praise  on  my  palfrey."  Like  the 
Neapolitan  Prince  in  ,  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his 
horse." 

In  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  occurs  an 
allusion  to  one  of  Hector's  steeds  :  "  Now 
he  fights  on  Galathl,  his  horse."  Sir 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  in  "Twelfth  Night," 
reveals  to  us  that  he  owns  a  grey  horse, 
named  Capulet  And  Lafeu,  in  "  All's 
Well  That  Ends  Well,"  speaks  of  his  bay, 
OurtaL  The  name  of  Faistaff's  steed  is 
nowhere  given,  nor  any  description  of  him, 
though  one  could  have  wished  for  informa- 
tion respecting  the  much-enduring  animal 
which  bore  that  " mountain  of  flesh!" 
Was  he  a  cart-horse  ! 

Certainly  he  must  have  been  the  very 
antithesis — so  to  apeak — of  the  lank  and 


starveling  nag  that  carried  Hudibras  in 
Butler's  immortal  satire;  yet  had  so 
doughty  a  spirit  that  as  Alexander's 
Bucephalus 

Would  kneel  and  stoop 
(Some  write)  to  take  his  rider  up. 
So  Hudibras  his  ('tis  well  known) 
Would  often  do  to  sit  him  down  1 

This  is  highly  rhetorical ;  but,  at  least, 
it  shows  the  horse  in  a  light  worthy  of  his 
strength  and  swiftness. 

In  Dryden's  version  of  "The  Knight's 
Tale,"  he  mounts  Emetrius,  King  of 
Inde, 

On  a  gay  courser,  goodly  to  behold, 
The  trappings  of  his  horse  embossed  with  barbarous 
gold; 

and  in  his  description  of  the  preparations 
for  the  tournament,  he  tells  us  how 

The  neighing  of  the  generous  horse  was  heard, 
The  coursers  pawed  the  ground  with  restless  feet, 
And  snorting  foamed,  and  champed  the  golden  bit. 

In  "The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  the 
warrior  train  rode  on  barbed  steeds  in 
proud  array,  and 

So  fierce  they  drove,  their  coursers  were  so  fleet, 
That  the  turf  trembled  underneath  their  feet. 

Nine  Royal  Knights  succeeded : 

Each  warrior  mounted  on  a  fiery  steed ; 
In  golden  armour  glorious  to  behold  .  •  . 
Their  surcoats  of  white  ermine  fur  were  made ; 
With  cloth  of  gold  between  that  cast  a  glittering 

shade. 
The  trappings  of  their  steeds  were  of  the  same .  •  . 

a  bright  and  martial  scene,  worthy  of  Sir 
John  Gilbert's  spirited  brush  and  vivid 
canvas. 

The  rapid  survey  which  I  am  attempting 
in  this  paper  now  brings  me  to  James 
Thomson's  glowing  picture  of  a  high-bred 
steed: 

Tossing  high  his  head, 
And  by  the  well  known  joy  to  distant  plains 
Attracted  strong,  at  once  he  bursts  away ; 
O'er  rocks  and  woods  and  craggy  mountains  flies ; 
And,  neighing,  on  the  aerial  summit  takes 
The  exciting  gale ;  then,  steep-descending,  cleaves 
The  headlong  torrents  foaming  down  the  hills.  - 

With  a  mere  allusion  to  the  noble- 
spirited  Ukraine  steed,  on  the  back  of 
which  Byron's  "Mazeppa"  takes  his  head- 
long ride,  and  the  palfrey  which  forms  the 
name-subject  of  Leigh  Hunt's  picturesque 
poem,  I  must  pass  on  to  the  field  of  modern 
fiction ;  and  even  there  my  gleanings  must 
be  few  and  far  between.  Fielding,  one  of 
the  manliest  of  men  and  writers,  intro- 
duces the  horse  as  one  who  loved  hint 
But  my  first  reference  must  rather  be  to 
Smollett's  sketch  of  the  happy  steed  which 
bore  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves,  his  caricature  of 
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Don  Quixote.  "Sir  Lancelot,"  he  says, 
"  attended  by  the  other  knight,  proceeded 
to  the  stable,  from  whence,  with  his  own 
hands,  he  drew  forth  one  of  his  beat  horses, 
a  fine,  mettlesome  sorrel,  who  had  got  blood 
in  him,  ornamented  with  rich  trappings. 
In  a  trice  the  two  knights  were  mounted. 
The  trumpets  having  sounded  a  charge, 
the  stranger  pronounced,  with  a  loud  voice, 
'God  preserve  this  gallant  Knight  in  all 
his  honourable  achievements ;  and  may  he 
long  continue  to  press  the  sides  of  his  new- 
adopted  steed,  which  I  denominate  Bron- 
zomuata,  hoping  that  he  will  rival  in 
swiftness  and  spirit  Bayardo,  Brigliadoro, 
or  any  other  steed  of  past  or  present 
chivalry." 

In  "  Tristram  Shandy/  Sterne's  parson, 
Yorick,  makes  himself  the  country  talk  by 
his  breach  of  decorum  against  himself,  his 
station,  and  his  office ;  namely,  "  in  never 
appearing  better,  or  otherwise  mounted, 
than  upon  a  lean,  sorry  jackass  of  a  horse, 
value  about  one  pound  fifteen  shillings. 
As  he  never  carried  one  single  ounce  of 
flesh  on  his  own  bones,  being  altogether  as 
spare  a  figure  as  his  beast,  he  would  some- 
times insist  upon  it  that  the  horse  was  as 
good  as  the  rider  deserved — that  they  were 
centaur-like — both  of  a  piece." 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  excellent,  If 
homely  animal  which  Moses  Primrose, 
in  the  immortal  "Vicar  of  Wakefield/1 
tides  to  the  fair,  and  with  so  much  com- 
mercial sagacity  barters  for  a  gross  of  green 
spectacles.  He  is  known  to  everybody.  I 
think  that  "Nobbs"— Nobbs,  the  wonderful 
horse  on  which  Doctor  Dove,  in  Southey's 
delightful  medley  of  wisdom  and  humour, 
"  The  Doctor,1'  descants  with  such  an  abun- 
dance of  learning — is  less  familiar :   ; 

"  He  was  of  a  good  tall  stature ;  his  head 
lean  and  comely  ;  his  forehead  out-swelling; 
his  eyes  clear,  large,  prominent,  and 
sparkling,  with  no  part  of  the  white 
visible;  his  ears  short,  small,  thin,  narrow, 
and  pricking.  He  had  the  two  properties 
of  a  man,  to  wit,  a  proud  heart  and  a  hardy 
stomach.  He  had  the  three  parts  of  a 
woman,  the  three  parts  of  a  lion,  the  three 
parts  of  a  bullock,  the  three  parts  of  a 
sheep,  the  three  parts  of  a  mule,  the  three 
parts  of  a  deer,  the  three  parts  of  a 
wolf,  the  three  parts  of  a  fox,  the 
three  parts  of  a  serpent,  and  the  three 
parts  of  a  cat,  which  are  required  in  a 
perfect  horse."  What  these  parts  are  you 
must  read  in  "The  Doctor,"  where  the 
description  occupies  a  whole  ohapter  1 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  immensely  partial, 


as  we  know,  to  all  the  sports  of  the  field, 
and  was  a  bold,  if  not  .a  skilful,  rider. 
When  he  alludes  to  the  horse  in  his  fiction 
or  poetry,  it  is  with  the  Best  of  one  who 
loves  and  appreciates  the  noble  animal 
Its  picturesque  associations  deeply  im- 
pressed him;  and  he  is  never  more  at 
home  than  when  describing  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tourney  or  the  battle — the 
mighty  black  charger  of  Richard  of 
England;  the  gallant  steed  of  Marmion; 
Dugald  Dalgetty's  stalwart  war- horse ;  and 
Bois-Guilbert's  Zamor,  "the  gallant  hone 
that  never  failed  his  rider,"  which  was 
won  "  in  single  fight  from  the  Sultan  of 
Trebizond."  In  the  following  passage  one 
distinctly  sees  that  Scott  enjoys  his 
theme : 

"The  worthy  Churchman,"  he  says, 
"  rode  upon  a  well-fed,  ambling  mula  .  . 
In  his  seat  he  had  nothing  of  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  convent,  but  displayed  the  easy 
and  habitual  grace  of  a  well-trained  horse- 
man. Indeed,  it  seemed  that  so  humble  a 
conveyance  as  a  mule,  in  however  good 
case,  and  however  well  broken  to  a  pleasant 
and  accommodating  amble,  was  only  used 
by  the  gallant  monk  for  travelling  on  the 
road.  A  lay  brother  had,  for  his  use  on 
other  occasions,  one  of  the  most  handsome 
Spanish  jennets  ever  bred  in  Andalusia, 
which  merchants  used  at  that  time  to  im- 
port, with  great  trouble  and  risk,  for  the 
use  of  persons  of  wealth  and  distinction" 

His  knightly  companion,  on  the  other 
hand,  rode  not  a  mule,  but  a  strong  hackney 
for  the  road,  to  save  his  gallant  war-horse, 
which  a  squire  led  behind,  fully  accoutred 
for  battle,  with  a  ohamfer  or  plaited  head- 
piece upon  his  head,  having  a  short  spike 
projecting  from  the  front 

The  knight  was  followed  by  two  oriental 
attendants,  whose  steeds  were  of  Saracen 
origin,  and,  consequently,  of  Arabian 
descent;  and  "their  fine,  slender  limbs, 
small  fetlocks,  thin  manes,  and  easy, 
springy  motion,  formed  a  marked  contrast 
with  the  large-jointed,  heavy  horses,  of 
which  the  race  was  cultivated  in  Flanders 
and  in  Normandy,  for  carrying  the  men- 
at-arms  of  the  period  in  all  the  panoply  of 
plate  and  mail." 

There  are  many  happy  allusions  to  the 
horse  in  Dickens's  novels ;  but  they  are  too 
well  known  to  need  quotation.  In 
Thackeray  I  do  not  remember  anything 
which  calls  for  particular  notice.  I  may 
note,  however,  that  he  is  trotted  out--if  I 
may  use  the  expression — in  several  of  Lord 
Lytton's  novels  as  part  of  the  "miseen 
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sceae."  In  "Paul  Clifford,"  he  almost 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  cha- 
racters ;  for  what  would  a  highwayman  be 
without  his  horse?  Here  is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  charger  that  had  the 
honour  of  carrying  Long  Ned  Pepper : 

11  His  horse,  a  beautiful  dark  grey,  stood 
quite  motionless!  with  arched  neck,  and 
its  short  ears  moving  quickly  to  and  fro, 
demonstrative  of  that  sagacious  and  antici- 
pate attention  which  characterises  the 
noblest  of  all  tamed  animals.  You  would 
not  have  perceived  the  impatience  of  the 
steed  bat  for  the  white  foam  that  gathered 
round  the  bit,  and  for  an  occasional  and 
impatient  toss  of  the  head." 

Paul  Clifford's  horse,  Kolin,  was  "a 
noble  animal  of  the  grand  Irish  breed,  of 
remarkable  strength  and  bone,  and,  save 
only  that  it  was  somewhat  sharp  in  the 
quarters — a  fault  which  they,  who  look  for 
speed  as  well  as  grace,  will  easily  forgive — 
of  almost  unequalled  beauty  in  its  sym- 
metry and  proportion*'1 

Whoever  would  know  all  about  the 
merits  and  exploits  of  Dick  Turpin's 
famous  mare  Black  Bess,  may  turn  to  the 
picturesque  pages  of  Ainsworth's  "  Book- 
wood." 

Of  late  years  quite  a  new  departure  of 
fiction  has  been  instituted— the  horsey 
novel — the  most  successful  professors  of 
which  I  take  to  be  the  author  of  "  Soapy 
Sponge;"  the  late  Whyte  Melville;  and 
Captain  Hawley  Smart.  In  their  vivacious 
pages  we  see  "the  noble  animal"  under 
every  variety  of  aspect  Also,  every  known 
breed,  from  the  "fiery  Arab"  to  the  "  sturdy 
Galloway ; "  also,  every  phase  of  scenery : 
the  park,  the  chase,  the  hunting-field,  the 
paddock,  the  race-course,  the  parade.  Who 
shall  count  up  all  the  "  permutations  and 
combinations  "  t 

The  influence  of  this  " new  school"  is 
far-reaching ;  so  that  the  horse,  nowadays, 
is  almost  oertain  to  make  his  appearance 
in  your  regular  three  volume  "work  of 
fiction ;"  just  as,  some  thirty  years  ago,  he 
was  wont  to  come  before  the  reader  in  the 
pleasant  fictions  of  G.  P.  B.  James — so 
many  of  which  begin  with  "  two  cavaliers 
riding  up  a  hill " — and  in  the  brisk,  breezy, 
rish  stories"  of  Charles  Lever. 


MtJD. 

Forty  years  ago,  or'  thereabouts,  when 
white  trousers  were  fashionable,  and  when 
the  fashion  extended  from  the  Duke  of 


Wellington  down  to  small  boys,  "  Punch  " 
put  a  quaint  question  to  his  readers, 
somewhat  to  this  effect :  "  Why  does  mud 
make  black  spots  on  white  trousers  and 
white  spots  on  black  ones  I " 

Without  attempting  to  solve  so  recon- 
dite a  mystery,  it  may  be  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  idly  curious  to  observe  the 
effects  produced  by  the  nasty  amalgam — 
whether  moral  or  material  —  on  those 
various  objects,  including  human  beings, 
which  are  unlucky  enough  to  get  be- 
spattered by  it  As  regards  moral  mud,  it 
is  flying  about  us  at  all  hours  nowadays  ; 
nor  in  England  is  there  much  lack  of  the 
article  in  its  material  form,  whether  the 
season  is  suitable  for  the  wearing  of  white 
ducks  or  of  black  trousers. 

Winter,  however,  may,  of  course,  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  favourable  period 
for  our  observations  in  the  latter  direction. 
Any  large  and  busy  town — London  is  un- 
rivalled —  affords  the  best  place  for  the 
purpose,  and,  although  a  wet  day  is  pre- 
ferable, it  is  not  indispensable  that  rain 
should  be  actually  falling — its  results  are 
all-sufficient  Stifi,  when  there  is  a  good, 
thick  drizzle,  things  are  at  their  best — or 
worst  Then,  as  has  been  well  said,  men 
go  about  in  mackintoshes,  glistening  like 
seals  or  porpoises;  and  a  street  full  of 
umbrella-bearing  pedestrians  resembles  a 
congregation  of  black  toadstools  out  on 
their  travels.  Overhead  is  smoke,  pre- 
cipitating itself  in  soot ;  under  foot  is  mud, 
oozing  up  at  every  step.  The  horses  go 
splashing  down  the  miry  roads,  and  man 
exchanges  slush  with  every  one  he  meets. 

The  crossing-sweeper's  skill  is  utterly 
vain ;  he  can  do  no  good  on  such  a  day, 
except  it  be  to  show  us  a  fine  example  of  the 
effects  of  mud  on  the  unsheltered  classes, 
who,  from  constant  exposure,  appear  to 
have  become  amphibious.  The  knight  of 
the  broom  takes  no  harm,  and,  oddly 
enough,  takes  fewer  coppers  than  when  the 
weather  is  dry ;  and  one  would  suppose 
his  services  could  be  quite  well  dispensed 
with.  People  have  no  time  to  think  of  his 
wants  now,  and,  so  it  is  to  be  imagined, 
postpone  their  doles  to  a  more  favourable 
moment  for  diving  into  their  pockets. 
But  he  is  never  forgotten,  and,  as  a  rule, 
your  crossing-sweeper  is  a  well-to-do  per- 
sonage, and  somewhat  of  an  artist  in 
"  makes  up ; "  always  with  an  eye  to 
touching  the  hearts  of  his  patrons.  The 
worse  the  weather,  the  worse  his  habili- 
ments. With  cold  and  wet,  he  adopts 
the  raggedest  and  flimsiest  garments,  that 
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we  may  feel  for  his  forlorn  condition  all 
the  more.  In  summer  when  there  is 
"no  need  for  such  vanities" — in  other 
words,  when  we  should  not  pity  him  for 
being  scantily  clothed — he  dresses  like 
a  well-to-do  citizen — highly  respectable, 
if  poor  and  unfortunate.  It  is  therefore  in 
the  depth  of  winter  that  we  see  him  in  his 
most  picturesque  guise ;  and,  if  the  rain  be 
replaced  by  snow,  better  still  He  is  then 
more  "en  6videnoe,"  and  ever  ready  to 
"clear  your  doorstep,  mum?"  So  fasci- 
nating an  occupation  does  this  seem,  by 
the  way,  that  it  attracts  a  host  of  amateurs, 
who  in  finer  seasons  would  disdain  the  use 
of  shovel  and  broom. 

Anyway,  your  crossing -sweeper  is  a 
connoisseur  in  mud,  and  must  not  be 
left  out  when  we  are  discussing  the 
subject.  He  is  as  important  an  element 
in  it  as  the  scavenger  himself  as  far 
as  town-life  is  concerned.  Moreover, 
instances  exist  in  which  he  appears  in 
a  laudable  light;  and  if  we  wanted 
an  illustration  of  the  profitable  nature 
of  his  calling  and  the  gratitude  of 
his  disposition,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
story  of  a  long-established  tenant  of  a 
crossing,  who  for  twenty  years  and  up- 
wards received  sixpence  every  Sunday 
morning  from  two  old  ladies  who  used  his 
cleanly-swept  path  on  their  way  to  church. 
He  grew  grey  in  the  service,  and,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  acquainted  himself  with  the 
names  and  residences  of  these  two  of  his 
especial  patrons,  for  when,  as  a  very  old 
man,  he  died,  he  left  them,  it  is  said,  some 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  After  this,  who 
shall  complain  of  mud  as  a  detestable 
nuisance  1  Who  will  not  be  inclined  to 
echo  the  words  of  endearment  bestowed  on 
it  by  little  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  when, 
watching  some  urchins  at  play  in  the  street 
on  a  wet  day,  he  was  asked  what  would  he 
like  for  a  treat,  and  he  exclaimed :  "  Lais- 
sez-moi  jouer  dans  cette  belle  boue!" 
"  Beautiful  mud/'  indeed  1  Well  might  the 
two  old  ladies  thenceforth  have  adopted 
the  expression,  for  mud,  be  it  remembered, 
was  the  final  cause  of  their  good  fortune, 
inasmuch  as  without  mud  there  would  be 
no  crossing-sweepers. 

That  "there  is  some  soul  of  good  in 
things  evil  would  men  observingly  distil  it 
out,"  and  that  everything  has  its  use,  can- 
not be  denied ;  and  after  such  an  illustration 
of  the  good  of  mud,  it  may  seem  ungrateful 
to  lay  too  muoh  stress  on  the  fact  that,  as 
you  cannot  touch  pitch  without  being 
defiled,  so  nothing  can  be  splashed  with 


mud  without  being  soiled.  Now  especially 
true  is  this  with  regard  to  moral  mud  and 
its  effect  on  human  beings.  Few  of  ua 
are  lucky  enough,  in  our  journey  along  the 
miry  ways  of  life,  to  escape  scot-free  from 
a  splashing  or  two,  however  cautious  and 
blameless  our  conduct.  Nay,  perhaps  the 
more  blameless  we  are,  the  more  likelihood 
is  there  of  our  fair  robe  of  reputation  being 
bedrabbled  to  some  extent — particularly  if 
we  have  been  careful  to  pick  our  way 
through  the  dirty  places.  The  very  success 
with  which  we  have  steered  clear  of  these 
pitfalls — the  very  success,  indeed,  with 
which  we  have  managed  to  proceed  along 
our  course,  generally  aggravates  the  danger 
we  are  exposed  to  from  the  efforts  of  those 
malicious  moral  scavengers  whose  self- 
constituted  business  it  is  to  collect  mud, 
wherever  found,  and  who  do  not  scruple  to 
manufacture  it  in  case  none  lies  handy  to 
their  shovels.  For,  in  this  distribution  of 
the  offensive  stuff,  such  people  act  always 
upon  the  great  maxim  that,  if  you  only 
throw  enough  of  it,  some  is  sure  to  stick 
Anything  like  publicity  naturally  increases 
the  activity  of  these  worthies,  and  will  be 
sure  to  set  them  on  the  look  out  for  you  at 
every  corner.  And  if  yon  chance  to  pass 
their  way — as  you  cannot  avoid  doing, 
sooner  or  later — and  if  you  chance  to  do 
so  in  triumph,  with  band  playing  and 
colours  flying,  they  are  certain  to  "have  at 
you!"  You  may  not  notice  their  action 
at  the  moment,  for  they  are  often  very 
cunning,  and  do  not  let  you  see  what  they 
are  up  to.  But  go  home,  and  wait  awhile, 
and  the  odds  are,  that  you  will  assuredly 
discover  one  or  more  dark  spots  sullying 
your  garment,  and  which  at  first  you  will 
not  be  able  to  account  for.  Yes,  and  yon 
will  be  singularly  happy  if  you  are  able  to 
wash  it  out  easily.  As  a  rule  it  will  stick 
persistently,  and  if  you  contrive  to  get  it 
off,  most  probably  it  leaves  a  stain  which 
no  time  thoroughly  effaces. 

By  a  perversity  of  fate,  too,  it  will  often 
happen  to  catch  the  eye  of  some  keen 
observer,  who  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  how 
it  occurred,  and  you  find  yourself  plunged 
into  explanations  which,  according  to  your 
skill,  will  leave  a  more  or  less  clear  impress 
of  doubt  on  the  mind  of  your  interrogator. 
He  says  to  himself  something  about  "no 
smoke  without  fire,"  and  probably  will  re- 
member his  little  dialogue  with  you,  when- 
ever your  name  is  mentioned.  Even  a 
friend  will  do  this,  although  a  true  one 
will  keep  it  strictly  to  himself.  But  let 
him  be  a  gossip,  a  chatterer  about  other 
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people's  affairs,  and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards 
that  the-  trifling  speck,  the  mad-stain  no 
bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  will  become 
public  property,  and  be  magnified  into 
a  veritable  blotch. 

Worse  remains  behind,  if  this  Paul  Pry 
of  a  person  chance  to  owe  you  a  grudge, 
or  to  be  an  open  enemy.  Then,  indeed, 
you  may  look  oat  for  squalls,  for  be  sure 
he  will  avail  himself  of  what  he  has  dis- 
covered, and  use  it  against  you  on  all 
opportunities. 

The  fierce  light  which  nowadays  beats 
on  rich  and  poor  alike  is  a  tremendous 
aid  to  the  '  nineteenth  -  century  scaven- 
gers, brings  oat  in  a  conspicuous  glare 
every  flaw  in  our  garments,  and  renders 
the  old  saying,  "  clear  as  mud  in  a  wine- 
glass," not  altogether  the  anomaly  it  ap- 
pears. It  was  ever  thus,  from  the  time 
of  Socrates  downwards;  and  the  electric 
light  of  modern  inquisition,  whilst  aggra- 
vating the  evil,  should  at  the  same  time 
only  induce  increased  circumspection  on 
the  part  of  all  travellers  along  this  weary, 
and,  at  the  best,  but  ill-scavenged  road 
of  life. 


CAPEI 

Capri  is  one  of  those  delightful  places 
in  which  the  hotel  keepers  can  afford  to  be 
fastidious.  The  island  is  small.  It  has 
not  space  to  spare  for  many  inns.  The 
scenery  is  as  beautiful  as  its  history  is 
famous  or  infamous.  The  tourist  who 
comes  within  a  hundred  miles  of  it,  feels 
it  his  bounden  duty  to  visit  it.  Of  those 
who  enter  its  charmed  limits,  most  stay 
longer  than  they  intended  to  stay ;  many 
leave  it  only  upon  the  express  under- 
standing— with  themselves  or  their  com- 
panions— that  they  will  return  to  it  as  soon 
as  possible ;  not  a  few  take  up  their  abode 
in  it,  and  are  firmly  resolved  that  they  will 
never  leave  it ;  and  some  actually  keep  this 
resolution. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  solitary 
visitor  is  not  welcomed  here  with  open 
arms.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  houses  that 
their  bedrooms  shall  contain  two  beds. 
There  are  men  who  object  to  share  their 
night's  repose  with  a  stranger.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  visit  the  island  sociably ;  not  in 
the  mode  of  Childe  Harold.  And  so  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  bows  and  strokes  his 
chin,  talks  briefly  with  this  or  that  waiter 
or  chambermaid,  and  eventually  bows 
again,  and,    with  ten  thousand  regrets, 


explains,  that  though  he  may  have  five  or 
six  bedrooms  vacant,  he  does  not  see  his 
way  clear  to  offer  you  the  entertainment 
you  desire. 

In  some  respects  it  is  a  paradise.  In 
others,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  so, 
unless  we  call  it  a  paradise  after  the  Fall 
When  the  sky  is  unclouded,  and  the  blue 
heavens  meet  the  blue  water  in  the  entire 
circle  of  the  horizon — where  the  mainland 
does  not  interfere ;  when  the  vines  are  not 
yet  in  grape,  and,  therefore,  the  year  is 
not  in  its  summer  heats ;  when  you  may 
be  sure  of  clear  evenings,  bright  nights 
with  abundance  of  stars,  warm  mur- 
murous breezes  to  breathe  lightly  on 
your  cheek  after  the  pleasant  dinner-hour, 
and  all  the  witchery  of  those  soft  sounds 
that  musical  voices  and  unobtrusive  man- 
dolines combine  to  make  for  the  joy  of 
romantic  men  and  women ;  when  there  is 
nothing  in  the  mind  of  a  man  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  such  dark  eyes  as  will  here, 
without  timidity,  be  upraised  to  his;  when, 
in  short,  Nature  and  the  human  heart  are 
at  one,  there  is  no  place  like  Capri  It 
puts,  chains  of  silk  round  the  soul,  and 
everything  except  Capri  is  forgotten. 

One  must  choose  one's  day  discreetly  for 
this  little  island.  It  will  never  do  to  cross 
the  Bay  of  Naples  when  the  portents  are 
stormy.  The  Capri  boat  is  not  a  foul- 
weather  craft  True,  the  Company  that 
owns  her  will  urge  her  on  her  adventurous 
career  unless  a  real  hurricane  be  blowing. 
There  are  always  some  bold  spirits  from 
remote  parts  of  the  world  who  have  no 
time  to  spare  in  waiting  for  kindly  skies, 
and  after  whose  francs  the  gentle  Italians 
hunger.  It  is  for  their  sake  that  the 
boat  tosses  and  rolls  among  the  waves, 
when  Vesuvius  has  put  on  its  judgement 
cap  and  the  glass  whispers  of  dangerous 
squalls. 

But  even  at  the  best,  the  Capri  boat 
may  be  soundly  execrated.  Though  the 
water  be  smooth  as  the  paper  upon  which 
I  write;  the  heavens  as  propitious  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  witchery  of  the  city  and  the 
bay,  in  the  morning  light,  such  that  it 
holds  the  tongue  speechless  with  admira- 
tion ;  though  one  anticipates  nothing  but 
joy  from  the  innocent  excursion;  there  are 
divers  certain  thorns  to  prick  the  traveller 
out  of  his  ecstasy. 

Look  at  yonder  gentle  lady,  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  with  her  eyes  fast 
upon  the  panorama  of  green  capes  and 
purple  mountains,  and  whose  lips  move 
almost  imperceptibly  as  she  murmurs  to 
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herself  this  or  that  poem  in  sympathy 
with  the  scene.  She  would  be  very  happy 
for  the  next  two  hours  if  only  she  were 
allowed  to  dream  her  day-dreams  after  her 
own  fashion.  It  is  no  such  unreasonable 
desire ;  and  yet  it  is  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Ere  yet  the  anchor  of  the  boat  is  up- 
heaved, the  twang  of  a  guitar  is  heard  amid- 
ships. This  is  followed  by  premonitory 
sounds  from  other  kindred  instruments. 
And  thus  it  happens  that,  in  the  midst  of  her 
reverie,  the  poor  lady  is  suddenly  startled 
by  a  discordant  burst  of  music  from  these 
various  tormentors  who  have  arranged  to 
contrive  their  forces  that  they  may  be 
irresistible.  And  irresistible  they  truly 
are.  No  sooner  is  one  song  at  an  end  than 
another  begins  —  this  time  without  an 
accompaniment  And  so  the  minutes 
drag  wearily  on,  the  musicians  civilly 
interspersing  their  performances  with 
demands  upon  the  travellers'  purses. 

Theref  are,  moreover,  other  demands  to 
prevent  thia  tourist  from  feeling  worried  by 
the  monotdHy  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
minstrels.  Xou  m&J  n°k  want  anything 
made  of  tortoiseshell  or  coral;  but  the 
two  or  three  itinerant  merchants  who  daily 
voyage  to  Capri  for  business  purposes  will 
not  listen  to  your  words.  They  have  a 
multitude  of  elegant  productions  which 
they  insist  upon  displaying  to  you,  one  by 
one.  If  you  say,  "  My  good  fellow,  believe 
me,  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of 
buying  any  one  of  your  articles,  though 
you  waste  half-an-hour  upon  me,"  the 
bland  huckster  responds  gaily  with  a 
smile: 

"Just  make  me  an  offer,  sir;  that  is 
all  I  ask.  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  on 
you." 

It  is  not  without  an  effort  that  you 
tolerate  the  irrepressible  nuisance  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  You  feel  that  your 
position  is  a  false  one,  and  trying  to  your 
dignity.  Woe  be  to  you,  however,  if  you 
yield  one  tittle  of  your  assertions,  and  buy 
for  the  sake  of  peace  I  By  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  precedent,  you  ensure  the 
attentions  of  each  of  the  other  merchants 
in  turn.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are 
courageously  obstinate,  you  will  be  re- 
warded at  length  by  the  merchant's  retreat, 
baffled.  He  will  seek  compensation  for 
your  obduracy  in  the  gentle  lady  afore- 
mentioned. Her  pensive  face  is  wonder- 
fully attractive  to  him  and  his  tribe. 

Thus  the.  time  passes,  the  cliffs  of  Capri 
grow  momentarily  more  clear,  the  houses 


of  Naples  gradually  fade  away,  and  ere 
long  we  are  at  the  landing-stage,  where  a 
number  of  free-spoken  fishermen  and  their 
wives  and  daughters — spoilt  by  the  petting 
of  artists  who  profess  to  love  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  golden  skins — stand  with  arms 
akimbo  to  see  what  profit  they  can  draw 
from  the  newcomers. 

For  my  part,  I  have  met  no  young 
women  anywhere  to  match  the  damsels  of 
Capri  for  unblushing  impudence.  The 
guide-books  tell  them  they  are  beautiful 
creatures ;  and  the  tourist  is  adjured  to 
observe  the  symmetry  of  their  forms,  and 
the  glory  of  their  dark,  velvety  eyes. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they  rate  them- 
selves at  a  preposterous  figure  of  im- 
portance. In  most  lands  ft  is  the  stranger 
man  who  ventures  to  address  the  local 
maiden  in  whom  he  feels  an  interest,  and 
from  whom  it  is  simple  to  demand  to  be 
directed  upon  his  way.  That  is  not  the 
vogue  in  Capri  If,  in  your  ascent  from 
the  Marina  to  the  town,  you  come  face  to 
face  with  a  damsel  carrying  a  jar  on  her 
head — she  has  been  painted  a  hundred 
times  with  that  very  jar  on  her  head — she, 
mayhap,  sets  the  utensil  upon  the  ground, 
and,  with  her  swart  fist  in  her  side,  accosts 
you  coolly,  while  she  looks  you  over,  from 
your  white  hat  to  your  black  boots.  If 
you  try  chaff  upon  her,  she  will  soon  show 
that  she  is  clever  at  dialectics.  And,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  if  she  has  due  provocation, 
she  will  speak  words  that  would  be 
held  unparliamentary  even  in  Billings- 
gate. It  is  probable  that  the  girl 
has  received  offers  of  marriage  from 
a  number  of  visitors  at  one  time  ot 
another ;  and  perhaps  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  her  has  been  soured  by  the 
reflection  that  it  is  time  she  gave  up  the 
free,  roving  life  of  her  youth,  and  settled 
down  in  the  villa,  which  would  be  part  of 
the  spoil  of  an  affluent  foreign  husband. 

Sweet  and  dainty  are  these  villas  of  Capri 
They  are  small,  to  be  sure ;  but  where  is 
space  so  subtly  utilised  as  here!  Tou 
enter  the. precincts  by  an  iron  gate  from 
one  of  the  lanes  which  are  Capri's  high- 
roads. Before  you,  at  the  end  of  an 
avenue  of  rose-bushes  or  orange-trees,  is 
the  open  door  of  the  house.  The  avenue 
is  short,  and  the  house  is  liliputian.  Ten 
paces  bring  you  to  the  porch ;  but  every 
step  is  a  revelation  of  charm.  There  are 
statues  of  price  among  the  flowers,  and 
seats,  and  bowers.  Upon  the  one  side  yon 
look  up  at  the  precipices  of  Mount  Solaro, 
which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  island; 
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upon  the  other  you  look  down  a  few 
hundred  feet  at  the  blue  water  eddying 
into  white  foam,  where  it  throbs  against 
the  rocks  of  the  coast  Perhaps  you 
have  a  private  staircase  in  the  cliffs  to 
the  sea;  and  by  the  shore  a  tiny  cove  all 
to  yourself,  with  soft  black  or  white  sand 
for  your  bare  feet  to  sink  into,  and  the 
tradition  of  an  Augustan  palace  hewn  in 
the  rocks,  once  upon  a  time,  which 
perseverance  and  energy  will  doubtless 
enable  you  to  discover.  The  moon  shines 
with  mild  splendour  upon  these  idyllic 
little  retreats  in  Capri;  and  she  hears 
much  absurd  though  passionate  sentiment 
talked  in  them. 

You  will  find  few.  hotels  anywhere  so  at- 
tractive as  the  Hotel  Pagano  of  Capri.  It 
is  generally  full  The  German  of  one  year 
tells  his  northern  friends  about  it,  and  they 
in  their  turn  make  a  point  of  frequenting  it. 
Of  the  forty  or  fifty  men  and  women  who 
sit  with  loud  chatter  at  its  dinner-table, 
perhaps  thirty  are  talking  the  language  of 
Goethe,  They  are  excited,  as,  perhaps, 
nowhere  else.  It  is  odd  that  the  land 
of  "dolce  far  niente"  should  have  such 
an  effect  upon  northerners.  So  it  is, 
however.  From  the  shy  little  girl  in 
spectacles  by  your  side  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  to  the  white-haired  professor  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  the  current 
of  enthusiasm  runs  with  almost  uniform 
strength. 

The  girl  talks  to  you  about  the  skies 
and  her  emotions.  The  old  man  eagerly 
tells  you  of  his  reminiscences  of  the  fair 
isle  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years — 
the  term  of  his  acquaintance  with  it 
Excellent  balm  for  a  depressed  mind  is  it 
to  see  him  the  next  morning  go  from  the 
coffee  and  eggs  of  the  breakfast-table  into 
the  rose-garden  adjacent,  and  smell  each 
rose  with  a  joyous  expansion  of  the 
nostrils  and  uplifting  of  his  head.  Com- 
mend me  to  this  old  gentleman  as  a 
teacher  of  the  epicurean  kind  1 

I  have  referred  to  eggs  in  connection 
with  the  Hotel  Pagano  breakfast  Thereby 
hangs  a  little  story.  The  hotel  receives 
its  name  from  its  founder,  one  Pagano, 
who  did  well  as  an  inn -keeper,  and 
duly  died  in  the  odour  of  opulence  and 
respectability.  After  his  death,  they  read 
his  wilL  Herein  were  certain  clauses, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  world-wide 
interest.  The  old  man,  grateful  for  the 
patronage  he  had  received  from  artists  of 
divers  lands,  ordained,  in  writing,  that, 
if  any  poor  student  of   the  pencil;  and 


brush  should  come  to  the  hotel  and  make 
known  his  impecunious  state,  he  was  to  be 
boarded  and  lodged  without  charge,  and 
during  a  moderate  stay.  Also,  the  testator 
bade  his  sons,  who  were  to  succeed  him, 
give  every  guest  in  the  hotel  two  fresh 
eggs,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  coffee 
and  bread  and  butter  of  the  early  meal 
of  the  day.  The  eggs  were  to  be  regarded 
as  a  gift  to  the  guest.  Finally,  it  was 
enjoined  that  no  one  should  pay  more 
than  six  francs  daily  for  his  board  and 
lodging. 

This  gives  an  agreeable  aroma  of  eccen- 
tricity to  life  in  the  Hotel  Pagano.  One 
feels  that  one  is,  for  the  time,  under  no 
common  roof.  It  may  be  said  that  such 
provisions  in  a.  will  are  sure  not  to  be  held 
as  binding  by  those  upon  whom  they  are 
enjoined.  Perhaps  not,  anywhere  except 
in  Capri  Here,  however,  your  two  fresh 
eggs  are  still  a  living  witness  of  the  hcmour 
paid  by  the  sons  to  the  wishes  of  theirsire ; 
and  if  you  question  the  nature  of  the  will, 
say  a  word  or  two  to  the  waiter,  and  he 
will  lead  you  where  you  tmay  see  it  for 
yourself. 

Capri  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  maiden 
who  has  fame  not  in  the  island  only,  but 
also  on  the  mainland,  as  "  the  beauty  of 
Capri."  I  believe  the  phrase  has  been  a 
byeword  for  a  generation  or  two.  The 
inference  is  therefore  that  the  honour  is  a 
transferable  one.  Be  that  as  it  may,  you 
must  not  fail  to  see  the  pretty  damsel  who, 
in  the  year  of  grace  1889,  carries  the  title. 
For  my  part,  I  speak  of  her  from  hearsay 
only.  She  was  away  when  I  was  in  the 
Hotel  Pagano.  I  dare  say  she  was  deafened, 
poor  girl,  by  the  compliments  with  which 
the  Germans  dinned  her  in  their  own 
tongue.  Her  father  is  a  cobbler,  and  the 
honest  man  doubtless  profits  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  shoe-leather  upon  his  own 
threshold.  Enquiry  for  "la  bella"  must 
of  course  be  made  with  some  degree  of 
tact  It  will  not  do  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  an  unmarried  lady  of  mature  age, 
though  she  be  your  neighbour  at  table, 
and  an  established  resident  in  the  island. 
Nor  is  it  quite  judicious  to  seek  guidance 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Capri  maidens  whom 
you  meet  in  the  lanes. 

After  all,  however,  the  beauties  of  Capri 
are  a  sweeter  solace  to  the  soul  than  the 
exciting  loveliness  of  the  face  of  a  single 
maiden.  There  is  a  certain  little  cemetery, 
remote  from  the  town,  on  a  slope  with 
the  white  precipices  of  Mount  Solaro  be- 
hind it,  and  the  blue,  sea  at  the  foot  of 
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the  vineyards  beneath  it  Here  lie  the 
bodies  of  not  a  few  Protestants — foreign 
sojourners,  who  have  died  as  well  as  lived 
in  Capri  The  one  word,  "Best,"  is  in- 
scribed over  the  portal,  and  within  the 
headstones  peep  from  amid  a  thicket  of 
geranium-bushes  in  hearty  flower.  Best 
is  what  one  is  sure  to  find  in  Capri,  if 
one  wants  it  There  is  no  spot  in  the 
world  with  such  delightful  possibilities  of 
repose  as  this  little  isle.  Elsewhere  you 
may  find  quietude  and  health,  but  it  is 
often  at  the  cost  of  exile.  Here  yon 
look  upon  the  Neapolitan  shore .  and 
Vesuvius,  and  see  daily,  far  down  on 
the  water,  the  little  steamer  that  will, 
whenever  your  humour  pleases,  put 
you  again  into  communication  with 
the  world  of  Europe,  in  two  or  three 
hour* 

It  would  take  the  repute  of  the  mis- 
deeds of  many  Emperors  like  Tiberius  to 
blight  the  attractiveness  of  Capri  Some 
say,  indeed,  that  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
have  drawn  the  long  bow  in  this  matter. 
It  may  well  be.  Every  man  is  a  myth ; 
and  no  man  is  so  good  or  so  bad  as  his 
biographer  makes  him. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  old  monk  who 
lives  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  from 
which  rumour  has  it  that  Tiberius  used 
to  amuse  himself  by  throwing  his  victims 
into  the  sea — a  drop  of  seven  hundred  and 
forty-five  feet  —  dreams  none  the  worse 
for  the  flavour  of  iniquity  that  ought  to 
be  round  about  him.  His  little  church 
is  erected  over  the  empty  chambers  of 
one  of  the  palaces  which  the  Emperor 
built  for  himself  in  the  island.  Not  all 
these  chambers  are  explored.  Some  are 
hard  to  attain ;  and  some,  which  open 
towards  the  precipitous  face  of  the  terrible 
cliff,  are  now  inaccessible,  from  the  stop- 
page of  the  passages  which  formerly 
descended  or  ascended  to  them.  There 
is  scope  enough  for  the  imagination  here. 
Why  should  not  certain  of  these  rooms, 
which  were  once  occupied  by  him  who 
was,  as  the  saying  goes,  master  of  the 
world,  still  exist  in  the  condition  they 
had  when  he  died  f  An  earthquake  may 
have  dislocated  the  Palace  before  it  was 
dismantled,  even  as  an  earthquake  has 
quite  recently  split  the  ceiling  of  the 
shrine  into  which  the  careful  monk  duly 
guides  you.  Fancy  finding  here  an  Em- 
peror's treasure  -  chamber,  for  example) 
Capri  has,  during  the  last  century,  given, 
up  a  vast  amount  of  sculpture  and 
jewel  work;  but  it   is  probable  enough 


that  all  this  is  as  nothing  to  what  lies 
hid  in  the  labyrinthine  caverns  of  its 
rocks. 

Hard  by  the  chapel  on  the  cliff  is  a 
modest  restaurant  dedicated  to  Tiberius. 
The  monk  has  no  connection  with  this. 
He,  naturally,  is  much  more  concerned  to 
make  you  see  how  hard  set  he  u  with 
financial  difficulties,  than  to  direct  you 
to  what  may  even  be  termed  a  rival 
establishment  —  a  place  with  claims  on 
your  pocket  stronger  than  his.  However, 
there  is  no  very  keen  enmity  between  the 
chapel  and  the  restaurant. 

It  is  a  breezy,  blustering  place,  this 
perch  over  the  precipice.  The  old  lady 
— a  genial  soul — who  exploits  the  local 
memory  of  Tiberius,  and  welcomes  you 
at  the  door,  knows  your  errand  before 
you  say  one  word  to  her.  She  offers  you 
five  or  six  substantial  pebbles,  blue  and 
easy  to  hold,  and  bids  you  cast  them  into 
the  sea.  It  is  a  grim  sort  of  object-lesson. 
Even  as  your  pebble  falls— for  a  while 
straight  and  undeviating,  but  afterwards 
with  bounds  from  one  jagged  tooth  of  red 
rock  to  another,  and  thus,  at  length,  into 
the  sea  with  a  splash,  hardly  visible  to 
you,  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
above  —  so,  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago,  fell  the  bodies  of  the  men  who  were 
so  unhappy  as  to  anger  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  And,  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs, 
two  or  three  men  were  ready,  in  a  boat, 
to  beat  out  the  life  that  might  yet,  by  a 
miracle,  linger  in  any  of  the  bodies  after 
their  stupendous  fall. 

Ugh  1  it  gives  one  the  heartache,  this 
contemplation  in  fancy,  and  with  the  aid 
of  genuine  accessories,  of  such  ghastly 
tragedies,  wrought  with  so  methodical  a 
hand !  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  play 
the  part  of  apologist  for  so  grisly  a 
monarch.  Much  as  one  wishes  it  were 
otherwise,  Tiberius  has  scarred  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  the  little  island.  He  has 
peopled  it  with  spectres  of  the  dead  a 
million  times  more  enduring  than  his  own 
unrighteous  dust.  He  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  all  of  us  to  echo  the  words 
with  which  a  southern  visitor  thus  me- 
morialises his  second  sojourn  on  the  brow 
of  this  cliff:  "After  several  months,  I 
have  returned  to  this  laughing  little  house, 
and  my  heart  quite  exults  with  joy  in 
admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Oh, 
Capri!  Capri!  Thou  hast  my  heart  I " 
One  is  fain  rather  to  strike  a  graver  note : 
"Here  lived  a  ghoul  in  the  shape  of  a 
man!1' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Mrs.  Robson  had,  from  the  first,  strongly 
disapproved  oi  Doris's  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Ainslie.  She  knew  more  about  the  latter 
than  she  cared  to  tell*  Doris ;  and  die  did 
not  consider  her  by  any  means  a  desirable 
acquaintance  for  her  charge.  She  had 
compared  notes  with  the  Redmonts, 
Laurence's  old  friends,  and  had  heard  from 
them  a  deplorable  account  of  the  Ken- 
sington manage,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
Mrs.  Ainslie  neglected  her  child  and  her 
home-duties.  She  was,  according  to  Mrs. 
Redmont,  not  only  idle  and  extravagant, 
bat  capricious  and  flighty  and  vain  in  the 
extreme. 

"They  say  that  Captain  Milton  is  far 
more  at  the  house  than  Laurence  has  any 
idea  of,"  Mrs.  Redmont  went  on,  lowering 
her  voice.  "  He  has  the  worst  of  reputa- 
tions, you  know ;  and  I  was  told  for  a  fact 
that  Mrs.  Ainslie  was  seen  alone  with  him 
at  Ascot.  Laurence  was  from  home  at  the 
time.  And  they  say,  too — servants  will 
talk,  you  know — that  often  she  takes  more 
wine  than  is  good  for  her,  and  that  at  such 
times  she  is  like  a  maniac !  I  am  heartily 
sorry  for  Laurence,"  Mrs.  Redmont  added. 
"  He  is  a  good  fellow,  but  far  too  gentle 
and  yielding." 

Mrs.  Robson  didnot  repeat  all  that  she  had 
heard  to  Doris ;  but  she  told  her  enough  to 
make  the  girl  look  very  grave,  and  to  sigh 
over  Laurence's  disappointed  love,  but  not 
enough  to  make  her  willing  to  take  Mrs. 
Robeon's  advice,  and  give  up  the  intimacy. 

11  One  must  speak  as  one  finds,"  Doris 
said,  in  her  gentle,  decisive  way.  Doris 
could  be  very  decisive  if  she  liked.  "  Mrs. 
Ainslie  has  always  been  very  kind  and 
pleasant  to  me.  I  have  been  a  great  deal 
at  the  house,  but  I  have  never  met  any 
objectionable  people,  or  seen  ^  anything 
wrong.  Mrs.  Ainslie  is — not  quite  a  lady, 
I  admit;  but  she  likes  me,  and  for 
Laurence's  sake  I  would  like  to  be  her 
biend." 

This  pleasant  state  of  things  had  lasted 
nearly  a  month — which  was  a  very  long 
time  for  any  of  Mrs.  Ainslie's  friendships 
to  last;  but  it  came  suddenly  to  an  end  at 
ls8t  Mrs.  Ainslie  grew  tired  of  being  on 
her  best  behaviour;  her  admiration  for 


Doris  waned,  and  she  suddenly  awoke  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  her  husband, 
who  rarely  when  they  were  alone  entered 
the  drawing-room,  or  showed  any  pre- 
ference for  her  society,  invariably  appeared 
whenever  Doris  remained  to  afternoon-tea, 
and  seemed  very  well  content  to  linger  in 
the  drawing-room  talking  to  her,  or  playing 
with  his  child. 

Her  jealousy  once  aroused — for  although 
she  did  not  care  for  Laurence,  she  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  any  other  woman 
was  preferred  before  her;  she  grew  fifst 
sulky,  and  then  openly  disagreeable  and 
rude,  and  finally  utterly  horrified  Doris 
and  disgusted  Laurence  by  a  passionate 
outburst,  in  which  she  aticused  Doris  of 
"coming  after  her  husband,"  and  trying  to 
win  his  affections  away  from  their  lawful 
possessor. 

"You  wanted  him  yourself,  you  know 
you  did;  before  ever  he  saw  me  you 
wanted  him,  and  now  you  are  trying  to 
take  him  from  me,"  she  raved  as  Doris, 
very  pale  and  scared,  stared  at  her  in  open- 
eyed  amazement  and  horror.  "  I  know  what 
your  talk  of  friendship  for  me  means.  I 
am  not  blind,  and  I  can  see  through  you. 
You  may  be  a  piece  of  perfection  in 
Laurence's  eyes,  but  you  are  not  in  mine, 
and  so  I  tell  you  1 "  she  cried,  defiantly. 
"Hold  my  tongue,  Laurence!"  as 
Laurence,  with  a  set,  stern  face,  put  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  commanded 
silence.  "Not  till  I've  said  what  I  mean 
to  sayl  It  does  people  good  sometimes 
to  hear  what  other  people  think  of  them 
and  their  goings  on ;  and  she  shall  hear 
what  I  think  of  her." 

"  She  shall  not  hear." 

There  was  something  so  terrible  in  the 
look  of  hatred  and  contempt  which 
Laurence  bent  upon  his  wife,  and  in  the 
gesture  with  which  he  warned  her  to  move 
out  of  his  way  as  he  crossed  the  room  and 
held  out  his  arm  to  Doris,  that,  against  her 
will,  the  angry  words  died  on  her  tongue,  ' 
and  she  shrank  back  in  angry  silence. 

"  She  shall  not  hear,"  Laurence  repeated, 
and  he  took  Doris's  trembling  hand  and 
drew  it  through  his  arm.  "  Dear,  oome  with 
me.  I  will  not  allow  you  to  remain  here 
any  longer  to  listen  to  her  insults,"  he  said, 
sternly;  and  he  led  her,  very  pale  and 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  out  of  the 
room,  and  into  a  smaller  one  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  hall,  and  placed  her  in  a 
chair,  and  got,  and  made  her  drink,  a  glass 
of  wine. 

"  You  must  not  come  here  again,  Doris," 
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he  said  after  a  while,  when  Doris  had  re- 
covered her  scattered  senses,  and,  though 
still  very  pale,  could  smile  faintly,  and 
wonder  how  she  could  have  been  so  foolish. 
"  I  ought  never  to  have  allowed  your  visits. 
I  might  have  known  that  a  friendship  be- 
tween you  and — one  like  her — was  impos- 
sible; but  I  did  hope  that  you  might  have 
done  some  good.  I  thought  even  she 
could  not  help  but  profit  by  your  society. 
However,  that  illusion  has  passed,  like  the 
rest  Henceforth,  I  am  hopeless.  I  shall 
struggle  no  longer/'  he  added  in  a  hope- 
less, dreary  voice,  which  set  Doris's  heart 
throbbing  painfully. 

Yet  what  could  she  say  to  comfort  him  f 
He  was  right :  it  was  no  use.  Friends 
had  warned  him,  and  he  had  been  deaf  to 
their  warning.  Like  many  another  young 
man,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  eyes 
and  not  with  his  understanding ;  and  when 
the  lust  of  the  eye  was  satisfied,  and  pos- 
session had  brought  with  it  satiety,  and  he 
awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
bound  for  life  to  a  vulgar,  coarse-minded 
woman,  whose  beauty  had  been  her  only 
charm,  what  remained  to  him  but  a  bitter 
disappointment  and  a  life-long  repentance? 

The  blinding  tears  rushed  into  Doris's 
eyes  at  the  sight  of  the  despair  in  his  face. 
She  gave  a  little  cry,  and  clasped  her  hands 
impulsively  round  his  arm. 

"Laurence,  can  nothing  be  done?  Is 
there  nothing  that  can  help  you?"  she 
cried,  passionately. 

Laurence  gave  an  odd  laugh. 

"  Nothing  but  death,"  he  said,  curtly. 
"  We  are  bound  to  each  other— she  and  I, 
Doris— till  death  do  us  part;  and  Death  is 
long  in  coming  to  those  who  have  a  wel- 
come waiting  for  him  i  If  it  were  not  for 
the  child,  I  should  not  care  how  soon  the 
summons  came  to  me  1 " 

"Ah,  but  there  is  your  child,"  Doris 
cried,  eagerly.  "  You  have  her  to  live  for, 
Laurence.  If  all  else  fails,  you — you  have 
still  your  child  to  comfort  you." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  and  again 
the  bitter  smile  curled  Laurence's  lips. 
"  It  might  be  better  for  her,  too,  to  die 
now,  when  she  is  stainless  and  innocent. 
How  can  I  tell  what  heritage  of  shame  and 
misery  her  mother  may  not  have  be- 
queathed to  her  f  You  saw  yourself  that 
my  wife — my  wife  I " — and  the  scorn  and 
loathing  in  his  voice  made  Doris  tremble 
and  grow  paler — "was  not  in  her  right 
senses  to-day.  She  inherited  her  besetting 
sin  from  her  father.  He  was  as  drunken 
an  old  scamp  as  ever  lived,  and  I  was 


warned  that  his  daughter  had  inherited  his 
disease;  but  I  would  not  believe  it  I 
thought,  in  my  folly,  to  gather  grapes  off 
thorns,  and  figs  off  thistles ;  and  now,  if 
the  nettles  sting,  and  the  thorns  pierce 
me,  I  have  no  right  to  complain.  Bat  it  is 
hard,"  he  added.  "  Heaven  knows  I  have 
done  my  best  to  save  her.  I  see,  now, 
that  the  attempt  was  useless  from  the  be- 
ginning.   I  shall  give  it  up  now." 

11  Oh,  no,  Laurence  1  It  is  never  too  late, 
Reformation  is  never  quite  hopeless,  as 
long  as  life  lasts,"  Doris  cried,  earnestly. 
"  Be  patient,  still,  with  her." 

Laurence  laughed  scornfully. 

"  Patient  f  Nay,  I  have  done  with  her! 
She  may  go  her  own  way  now,  for  all  I 
care."  And  then,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
tone,  "  Here  is  the  cab,  Doris ;  let  me  take 
you  to  it." 

He  led  her  down  the  steps  and  placed 
her  in  the  cab,  and  stood  bare-headed  on 
the  pavement  until  it  drove  away.  Doris 
leant  forward  and  waved  her  hand  to  him. 
She  could  see  his  face  but  dimly  for  the 
tears  of  compassion  and  pain  which  filled 
her  eyes,  and,  when  he  was  quite  out  of 
sight,  she  leant  back  in  the  cab  and  cried 
bitterly  over  the  ruined  life  and  the  bitter 
pain  and  disappointment  of  the  man  she 
loved  so  well  1 


CHAPTER  XL 

Doris  had  intended  to  remain  in  town 
until  the  end  of  June ;  but  during  the  fort- 
night which  followed  her  last  painful  visit 
to  Laurence's  home,  she  found  the  days  bo 
long,  and  the  round  of  visiting  and  gaiety 
so  unbearably  dull  and  weary,  that  she 
was  by  no  means  sorry  when  an  excuse  for 
leaving  town  earlier  was  afforded  by  Mrs, 
Kobson's  ill-health.  She  had  caught  a 
violent  cold  in  the  early  spring,  and  al- 
though she  had  recovered  in  some  degree, 
and  was  able  to  go  about  as  usual,  the  hot 
weather  in  June  tried  her  strength  sadty 
and  the  doctor  recommended  country  air 
and  quiet,  as  the  best  restorative. 

Doris  was  very  glad  of  the  excuse.  She 
rarely  saw  Laurence  now.  Once  they  met 
at  a  dinner-party,  and  she  Was  pained  w 
see  how  ill  and  careworn  he  looked ;  ana 
once  she  saw  him  in  the  Park;  but  M 
never  came  to  her  house.  Doris  had  no* 
guessed  how  delightful  the  renewal  or 
their  old  friendship  had  been,  or  how 
sorely  she  should  miss  it  until  now. 
London  grew  hateful  to  her,  the  dances 
and  parties  dull  and  stupid,  now  that  tnere 
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was  so  little  chance,  of  meeting  Laurence, 
and  she  gladly  snatched  at  the  excuse 
which  the  doctor's  advice  offered,  and  left 
town  nearly  a  fortnight  earlier  than  she 
had  intended. 

"  I  don't  feel  very  well,  either.  I  think 
our  dissipations  have  been  too  much  for 
both  of  us,"  she  declared,  when  Mrs.  Bob- 
son  protested  against  dragging  her  away 
from  town  too  early.  "  We  shall  both  be 
glad  of  a  little  rest." 

And  if  Mrs.  Robson  understood  more 
than  Doris  imagined  of  the  true  reason  of 
her  wish  for  rest  and  quiet,  she  was  too 
wise  a  woman,  and  had  too  much  tact,  to 
hint  at  the  existence  of  such  a  knowledge. 
She  had  noticed,  and  rejoiced  over  the 
rupture  of  Doris's  friendship  with  Mrs. 
Aioslie,  and  the  abrupt  cessation  of  her 
visits;  but  as  Doris  was  quite  silent  on  the 
subject,  she  did  not  remark  upon  it,  and 
only  drew  her  own  conclusions. 

Doris  wrote  to  Laurence,  informing  him 
of  her  change  of  plans,  and  reminding 
him  of  his  promise  to  allow  little  Doris  to 
return  with  her  to  Ohesham.  He  had 
answered  the  letter,  briefly  thanking  her 
for  the  renewed  invitation,  and  promising 
to  send  little  Doris  to  her  house  on  the 
day  named  for  departure.  But  when  that 
day  arrived,  instead  of  the  child,  another 
brief  note  came,  which  simply  told  Doris 
that  Mrs.  Ainslie  had  refused  to  allow  the 
child  to  leave  home  at  present,  and  that, 
consequently,  Laurence  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  decline  the  invitation. 

So  Doris,  sadder  at  heart  than  ever,  and 
more  full  of  pity  for  her  old  friend,  went 
back  to  Ohesham,  and  took  up  her  old  life 
again.  She  fed  her  poultry,  and  worked 
in  the  garden,  and  studied  her  music,  in 
which  she  took  a  great  delight,  and  for 
which  she  had  a  remarkable  talent,  more 
diligently  than  ever.  But  the  quiet  life 
which  had  contented  her  so  well,  and  in 
which  she  had  been  so  happy  during  the 
two  years  which  followed  her  aunt's  death, 
failed  to  satisfy  her  now.  ^  Something 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  it ;  it  lacked 
something — she  could  not  tell  what  exactly, 
but  she  felt  the  want  keenly,  and  felt,  too, 
that  she  had  lost  her  new  content,  and 
regained  much  of  the  old  pain  and 
loneliness. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  she 
heard  very  little  news  of  Laurence,  and 
that  little  did  not  tend  to  make  her  feel 
any  more  satisfied  or  happier  about  him. 
Mrs.  Robson  corresponded  occasionally 
with  Mrs.  Redmont,  and  now  and  then  in 


her  letters  she  would  mention  Laurence, 
and  sigh  over  his  wasted  life,  and  the  un- 
fulfilled promise  of  his  youth. 

Cl  He  was  so  clever — really,  quite  a 
genius — that  we  all  expected  he  would  do 
great  things ;  but  lately  he  seems  to  have 
lost  all  energy  and  all  pride  in  his  work," 
she  wrota  "My  husband  says  it  has 
fallen  off  dreadfully  lately — and  who  can 
wonder,  poor  fellow!  with  such  an  un- 
happy home,  and  such  a  wife  f  Her  name 
is  openly  coupled  with  Captain  Milton 
now;  she  is  flaunting  all  over  London 
with  him  alone.  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
Laurence ;  he  is  such  a  good  fellow,  though 
I  know  he  is  a  little  weak,  and  just  the 
kind  of  man  whom  a  woman  could  influence 
for  good  or  bad;  and  if  he  had  married 
the  right  kind  of  wife,  he  would  have  been 
a  splendid  fellow.11 

Mrs.  Robson  was  always  sorry  when 
these  letters  came,  for  Doris  always  en- 
quired if  they  contained  any  news  of 
Laurence,  and  used  to  look  so  grave  and 
sad  after  perusing  them,  that  Mrs.  Robson 
often  repented  showing  them  to  her. 

The  autumn  passed,  December  came 
with  the  first  fall  of  snow,  and  a  biting 
frost  which  seemed  likely  to  last  for  weeks, 
and  one  morning  the  post  brought  dread- 
ful news  to  Chesham. 

Doris  came  into  the  breakfast-room 
rather  later  than  usual,  and  found  Mrs. 
Robson  in  tears  over  a  letter  which  she 
recognised  to  be  in  Mrs.  Redmont's  hand- 
writing. Her  thoughts  went  at  once  to 
Laurence. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked, 
breathlessly. 

"  Oh,  Doris,  such  sad  news  1 " 
Mrs.  Robson  folded  the  letter  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  looked  up  at  her. 
"  Little  Doris  Ainslie  is  dead." 

"  Dead  !  Ob,  what  a  trial  for  Laurence  1 " 
Doris  cried.  "  How  was  it  1  Has  she  been 
ill  long)" 

"  No,  it  was  terribly  sudden.  It  was  an 
accident.  It  seems  that  lately  Mrs.'  Ainslie 
has  taken  to  driving  a  phaeton  and  a  pair 
of  ponies  in  the  Park.  Laurence  objected 
strongly,  for  she  knows  nothing  about 
driving ;  but  finding  that  she  was,  as  usual, 
determined  to  have  her  own  way,  he  ex- 
pressly ordered  that  little  Doris  should 
never  be  allowed  to'  accompany  her.  If 
his  .wife  persisted  in  risking  her  life,  she 
might  do  so,  but  he  would  not  have  the 
child's  life  endangered.  Well,  one  morning 
last  week,  during  his  absence,  Mrs.  Ainslie 
took  the  child  with  her.  As  she  was  entering 
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the  Park  by  the  Marble  Arch  the  ponies 
shied,  became  unmanageable,  and  the  child 
was  thrown  oat  and  killed.  The  wheel  went 
over  the  poor  little  thing,  and  she  never 
spoke  or  breathed  after  they  lifted  her  up. 
They  say,"  and  Mrs.  Robson  lowered  her 
voice,  "that  Mrs.  Ainslie  was  not  quite 
sober  at  the  time.  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  for 
Laurence.  He  was  so  fond  of  the  child, 
and  to  lose  her  thus  is  so  terrible  1 ." 

11  Yes,19  Doris  said,  absently. 

She  asked  to  see  the  letter ;  and  having 
read  it,  folded  it  up  silently,  and  gave  it 
back  to  Mrs.  Bobson.  That  lady  watched  her 
anxiously  as  she  sat  and  pretended  to  eat 
her  breakfast,  and  said  a  word  or  two  now 
and  then  in  an  absent,  far-away  voice. 
Doris's  thoughts  were  far  away,  with 
Laurence.  Oh,  if  only  she  could  be  with 
him,  she  thought,  to  comfort  him  in  his 
trouble,  or,  if  comfort  was  impossible,  to 
sorrow  with  him. 

She  wrote  to  him ;  but  though  she  waited 
anxiously  for  the  answer,  none  cama 
Then  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bedmont,  and 
begged  for  news  of  him,  and  received  an 
answer  whioh  only  added  to  her  grief. 

Things  were  worse  than  ever  between 
the  husband  and  wife,  Mrs.  Bedmont 
wrote.  The  child  had  been  the  only  tie 
between  them.  Since  her  death,  Laurence 
had  refused  to  have  any  communication 
with  his  wife.  They  still  lived  in  the 
same  house;  but  they  rarely  saw,  and 
never  spoke  to,  each  other.  Laurence 
would  not  forgive  his  wife.  She  had 
killed  his  child,  and  he  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  her.  So  long  as  she  cared 
to  keep  it  she  might  have  the  protection 
of  his  name,  and  reside  in  his  house ;  but, 
for  the  future,  they  would  be  husband  and 
wife  only  in  name. 

Doris  shed  many  bitter  tears  over  that 
letter.  She  had  hoped  so  much  for 
Laurence.  She  had  planned  out  such  a 
bright  future  of  fame  and  happiness  for 
him  in  the  old  days ;  and,  even  when  her 
first  trouble  came,  and  she  learned  that  he 
had  chosen  another  to  share  that  future 
instead  of  herself,  and  that  she  must  be 
content  to  take  a  second  place,  her  interest 
had  never  weakened,  her  faith  never 
faltered.  He  would  justify  it  some  day, 
she  knew.  But  now,  for  the  first  time,  she 
doubted. 

What  hope  could  the  future  hold  for 
Laurence,  bound  to  a  woman  whom  he 
hated ;  who  had  justly  earned  that  hatred 
by  her  wickedness  and  neglect  of  child  and 
husband;  by  her  scarcely  veiled  infidelity 


to  her  marriage  vow  ?  Laurence  was  not 
like  some  men,  Doris  thought  sadly.  He 
was  not  strong  enough  to  play  a  losing 
game ;  he  was  more  likely  to  give  it  up 
and  fling  down  his  cards  in  despair.  It 
had  always  been  so  in  the  old  days. 

That  was  a  long,  sad  winter  to  Doris, 
waiting  sadly  in  her  quiet  home  for  newu 
which  so  rarely  came ;  which,  when  it  did 
come,  was  worse  than  the  silence  under 
which  she  had  chafed  and  fumed.  Mrs. 
Ainslie's  liaison  with  Captain  Milton  had 
been  so  openly  talked  about  among 
Laurence's  friends,  that  no  one  but 
Laurence  himself  was  at  all  surprised 
when,  early  in  March,  she  left  her  home 
with  him. 

She  left  a  letter  behind  her,  in  which 
she  declared  that  Laurence's  unkindness 
had  driven  her  to  take  this  decisive  step, 
and  so  rid  him  for  ever  of  the  wife  he 
detested,  and  whose  life  he  had  made  one 
long  misery.  There  was  an  insulting 
reference  to  Doris  in  the  last  sentence, 
which  brought  an  ugly  word  from 
Laurence's  lips  as  he  tore  the  letter  in 
two  and  flung  it  in  the  fire. 

She  might  go.  He  would  not  lift  a 
finger  to  bring  her  back.  She  might  go  to 
the  shameful  Hfe  she  had  chosen.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  she  had  gone  long  ago, 
Laurence  thought,  before  he,  too,  had  lost 
his  self  respect  and  become  almost  as  de- 
graded and  vile  as  herself. 

He  loathed  himself  for  his  folly — nay, 
his  worse  than  folly;  but  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  any  desire  to  attain  to  a  higher 
standard,  to  win  his  way  back  to  his  old 
place  in  men's  esteem,  to  that  height  in  his 
profession  from  which  he  had  so  sadly 
fallen.  Little  by  little  his  old  friends  had 
drifted  away  from  him.  Those  who  came 
now  to  his  house,  and  drank  his  brandy, 
and  smoked  his  cigars,  were  men  whom 
once  he  would  have  disdained  to  know. 
Alasl  they  were  fit  companions  for  him 
now.  And  even  when,  early  in  May,  there 
reached  him  the  news  that  both  his  wife 
and  Captain  Milton  had  met  with  a  terrible 
death  in  a  railway-accident  in  America, 
and  that  he  was  a  free  man  once  more, 
things  did  not  seem  to  improve  It  was 
too  late,  he  told  himself.  He  had  fallen 
too  low  to  retrieve  himself,  to  win  back 
his  good  name  and  fame.  And,  too,  he 
was  conscious  that  his  hand  had  lost  its 
cunning,  and  that  the  work  he  turned  oat 
now  was  not  half  as  good  as  before.  The 
rejection  of  two  out  of  the  three  pictures 
he  sent  to  the  Academy  exhibition,  and 
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the  very  unflattering  criticisms  which  were 
lavished  on  the  accepted  one,  strengthened 
this  conviction  in  his  mind,  and  made  him 
even  more  hopeless,  and  less  inclined  to 
exert  himself  even  than  before. 

"  What  is  the  use  f  "  he  said,  when  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Redmont  remonstrated  with 
him,  and  Paul  Beaumont,  who  had  run  up 
to  town  for  a  few  days,  called  on  him,  and 
urged  him  to  bestir  himself,  to  win  back 
his  lost  reputation,  and  to  show  the  world 
that  lie  was  not  the  failure  it  thought 
him.  Life  had  been  too  hard  for  him; 
he  would  struggle  no  more ;  he  would  let 
things  slide  now.  It  was  only  when  Paul, 
with  one  last  effort  to  rouse  him  from  the 
slough  of  despond  into,  which  he  had  sunk, 
spoke  of  Doris,  and  said  what  a  terrible 
trouble  it  was  to  her  to  know  of  her  old 
friend's  degradation,  that  he 
moved. 

'•Poor  Doris!     She    believed 
once,'9  he  muttered. 

"  She  believes  in  you  still.  Justify  her 
faith,  if  you  have  a  spark  of  manliness  left 
in  you,"  Paul  said,  sternly. 

But  Laurence  only  shook  his  head,  and 
muttered  that  it  was  too  late;  that  the 
past  was  too  dark  and  terrible  ever  to  be 
retrieved. 

11  Is  that  all  title  message  you  can  send 
herf  See,  I  am  going  to  Ohesham  to- 
morrow. I  promised  to  take  her  news  of 
you.  Have  you  only  that  coward's  answer 
to  send  back  to  her,  your  best  friend, 
whose  life  has  been  spoiled  by  her  love  for 
you  J"  Paul  went  on  still  more  sternly. 
"  Yes,  it  is  true;"  as  Laurence  looked  up 
with  a  white,  startled  face.  "She  has 
always  loved  you.  When  you  were  more 
worthy  of  her  than  you  are  now,  she  loved 
you;  as  women  like  her  rarely  love  more 
than  once  in  a  lifetime ;  and  you,  like  a 
fool,  were  blind  to  it  1  I  believe,  sunken 
and  degraded  as  you  are,"  and  Paul's 
keen  eyes  flashed  with  a  mingled  con- 
tempt, and  anger,  and  pity,  "she  loves 
you  still!" 

A  swift/  bright  light  flashed  for  an 
instant  into  Laurence's  sunken  eyes;  for 
an  instant  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
with  an  eager  enquiry  in  his  face,  at  Paul. 
Then  the  light  faded,  the  old  gloom  and 
sullenness  spread  over  his  face  again,  and 
he  turned  away. 

"  Impossible,"  he  muttered.  "  She  and 
I  are  fat  too  far  apart  now  for  that  to  be 
possible.  I  was  never  worthy  of  her,  as 
you  say ;  but  light  and  darkness  are  not 
more  opposite  than  she  and  I  now.    Tell 


her  so,  Beaumont  Tell  her  that  the 
greatest  kindness  she  can  do  to  me  now  is 
to  forget  me ;  to  blot  me  altogether  out  of 
her  life  and  memory  I " 

And  then  he  left  Paul  abruptly. 

This  was  not  a  pleasant  message  for 
Paul  to  take  back  to  Doris,  who  was 
waiting  impatiently  at  the  Red  House  for 
the  news  he  had  promised  to  bring  her. 
He  arrived  at  the  close  of  a  bright  August 
day,  when  the  old  house,  basking  in  the 
red  sunset  light,  was  looking  its  prettiest. 
Doris,  in  her  white  gown,  was  sitting  on 
the  lawn,  reading.  She  started  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  rose  and  went  hurriedly  to 
meet  him,  with  an  eager  light  of  hope  and 
expectation  in  her  eyes. 

It  was  hard  to  quench  it,  Paul  thought, 
to  bring  there,  instead,  the  gloom  and 
sadness  which  his  news  would  causa  Doris 
felt  instinctively  that  he  had  nothing  plea- 
sant to  tell  her.  She  did  not  ask  for  his 
news  at  first,  only  gave  a  quick  look  into 
his  face  and  sighed,  then  welcomed  him 
graciously,  and  took  him  into  the  house, 
and  into  the  cool,  shady  dining-room, 
where  a  tea-dinner  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  sat  by  him  while  he  ate  it,  and  told 
him  bits  of  Ohesham  news,  and  asked  for 
tidings  of  mutual  friends ;  but  she  did  not 
mention  Laurence.  But,  after  the  meal 
was  over,  and  they  were  sitting  together 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  Mrs.  Robson, 
who  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  Paul's 
cause,  had  discreetly  retired,  she  dropped 
her  work  upon  her  knee,  and  looked  up 
at  him,  as  he  stood  leaning  against  the 
window,  with  grave,  earnest  eyes. 

"  You  have  no  good  news  to  tell  me,  I 
know  that,"  she  said,  very  quietly,  "else 
you  wouid  have  told  me  before  this  1  You 
saw  him  t" 

"Yes,  I  saw  him." 

"  And — are  things  better,  or  worse  1 " 

"Worse;  ever  so  much  worse,"  Paul 
answered,  curtly.  "They  are  just  about 
as  bad  as  they  can  be.  If  it  were  not  for 
one  thing,  I  should  say  they  were  .quite 
hopeless." 

"  What  did  he  say  t  Did  he  send  me 
no  message  9 " 

There  were  no  tears  in  Doris's  eyes ;  her 
grief  was  too  deep  and  too  near  her  heart 
for  that  relief;  but  her  eyes,  full  of  a 
terrible  sadness,  looked  up  searchingly  into 
Paul's.     He  answered  very  reluctantly : 

"Yes,  he  bade  me  tell  you  that  the 
greatest  kindness  you  could  do  him,  now, 
was  to  forget  him — to  blot  him  altogether 
out  of  your  life  and  memory." 
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A  sad  and  slow,  bat  inexpressibly  sweet, 
smile  came  over  Doris's  face. 

"Ah,  bat  that  is  impossible/'  she  said. 
"  Long  ago,  I  told  you  that  he  was  a  part 
of  my  life;  that  I  could  not  imagine  an 
existence  separate  from  his— in  which  he 
had  no  part !  It  was  a  child  who  spoke 
to  you  then,  Mr.  Beaumont;  an  ignorant, 
foolish  child,"  and  she  smiled  sadly  again. 
"I  am  older  and  wiser  now,  but  I  still 
say  the  same  thing.  It  is  as  true  now  as 
then." 

"  It  must  eease  to  be  true  then,"  Paul 
said,  a  little  sternly ;  "  the  Laurence  whom 
you  loved  and  believed  in  is  dead.  Weep 
over  him  if  you  will,  but  do  not  try  to 
blind  yourself,  and  to  clothe  the  present 
Laurence  with  the  past  Laurence's  virtues. 
He  is— oh,  he  knows  it  himself,  he  said 
so — unworthy  of  your  interest,  unfit  even 
to  be  in  your  presence  1  Forget  him,  dear. 
Why  will  you  waste  your  youth  in  vain 
regrets,  your  love  on  one  so  unworthy," 
Paul  cried,  passionately,  "  when  there  are 
others  who  love  you  as  he  cannot  love; 
who  would  give  their  lives  to  serve  you  f  " 

Doris  looked  up  quickly,  her  eyes  soft- 
ened, she  left  her  chair  and  stood  by  his 
side,  and  put  her  dim,  white  fingers  on 
his  arm. 

"  I  thought,  Paul,  we  had  agreed  not  to 
speak  of  that  again,"  she  said,  very  gently. 
"  You  know  how  sorry  I  am  that  I  cannot 
give  you  the  love  you  ask;  but  I  have 
none  left  to  give.  I  was  prodigal  and 
wasteful  once,  and  I  poured  it  out  with  a 
reckless  hand,  and  now,  however  much  I 
may  wish  it,  I  cannot  gather  it  up  again  1 " 
she  sighed. 

"Forgive  me." 

Paul  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  With 
an  effort,  he  forced  himself  to  speak  in  his 
usual  calm  tone,  and  told  her  of  his  visit 
to  Laurence,  of  the  sad  change  he  saw  in 
him,  and  of  the  way  in  which  his  brother 
artists  spoke  of  him;  and,  even  as  she 
listened,  her  face  grew  paler  and  paler, 
and  her  eyes  darker  and  more  intense; 
but  she  did  not  speak.  Even  after  he  had 
finished,  she  was  still  silent  for  a  long 
time,  then,  suddenly  raising  her  eyes  to 
his,  she  said : 

"  Ton  said,  a  little  while  ago,  Paul,  that 
if  it  were  not  for  one  thing,  you  would 


say  that  things  were  hopeless.    What  is 
that  one  thing ) " 

Paul  hesitated.  He  had  repented  the 
words  as  soon  as  they  were  uttered,  and 
he  had  hoped,  since  Doris  did  not  remark 
upon  them  at  the  time,  that  she  had  not 
noticed  them.  He  frowned  and  hesitated ; 
but  her  eyes  were  fixed  so  steadily  on  his 
face  that  they  drew  his  answer  bom  his 
unwilling  lips. 

"You,"  he  said,  reluctantly.  "No  one 
can  save  him,  but  you  i  He  is  going  to 
the  devil  as  fast  as  he  can  go,  and  you  are 
the  only  person  who  can  save  him.  I 
doubt,  even,  if  you  could  do  it  now,"  he 
added. 

The  swift,  bright  radiance  which,  at  his 
words,  leapt  into  Doris's  face,  her  little, 
startled  ejaculation,  as  she  clasped  her 
hands  together,  made  his  heart  beat 
cruelly. 

"If  Oh,  tell  me  how!  I  will  bless 
and  thank  you  all  my  lifei"  Doris  cried. 
The  red  light  of  the  sunset  fell  on  her  as 
she  stood  before  him,  it  lit  up  her  chestnut 
head  with  a  kind  of  glory,  and  sent  a  won- 
derful radiance  into  her  dark  eyea  "  Oh, 
tell  me ;  show  me  the  way,"  she  cried. 

"There  is  only  one  way,"  Paul  said, 
curtly.  "He  needs  a  stronger  will  than 
his  own  to  lean  against,  a  stronger  hand 
than  his  own  to  lead  him  back  into  the 
paths  of  honour  and  happiness,  to  pluck 
him  back  from  the  abyss  of  shame  and 
ruin,  to  which  he  is  hurrying.  Mind,  I 
do  not  advise  it;  he  is  not  worth  the 
sacrifice,  but  if  you  wish  to  save  him  it 
can  be  done — there  is  one  way." 

The  colour  rushed  again  into  Doris's 
face,  she  gave  him  a  swift,  shy  glance, 
then  her  eyes  fell,  and  her  face  paled 
again. 

"  He  will  never  give  me  the  chance— he 
will  never  ask  me  now,"  she  murmured. 

"Then  ask  him,  yourself,"  Paul  said, 
curtly.  "  He  loves  you ;  I  know,  to  my 
cost,  that  you  love  him,  If  you  wish  to 
save  him,  take  the  only  way ;  you  alone 
can  do  it." 

And  then,  for  he  did  not  wish  her  to 
see  how  much  it  cost  him  to  give  such 
advice,  he  turned  from  her,  and  stepping 
through  the  open  window  on  to  the  lawn, 
left  her,  abruptly,  to  her  thoughts. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
THE  LAW  OF  A  MAN'S  OWN  MIND. 

A  week  had  gone  by.  A  week — what 
work  will  it  not  accomplish,  this  unrelent- 
ing, eternity-like  time,  this  ever-moving 
yet  changeless  time )  It  works,  it  is  never 
idle.  It  heals  wounds;  but,  also,  it  con- 
ceals lasting  sores ;  it  brings  rest  and  creates 
restlessness,  and  calls  itself  the  great  healer, 
and  yet  many  say  that  it  destroys  as  often 
as  it  heals.  The  knowledge  of  time  forces 
us  to  believe  in  eternity. 

To  Elva  Kestell  that  week  was  as  a 
foretaste  of  purgatory.  It  uprooted  every 
belief  she  had  seemed  to  possess ;  it  made 
her  doubt  in  goodness,  in  faith,  in  every- 
thing ;  but  it  did  not  crush  her.  When 
the  forge  hammer  comes  down  upon  the 
metal,  then  its  strength  is  tested.  Elva 
refused  to  be  crushed,  and,  during  that 
week,  she  gave  Hoel  a  week  to  answer  as 
the  limit  of  time.  She  went  about  as 
usual;  she  stopped  none  of  her  prepara- 
tions, and  not  one  word  about  the  subject 
escaped  her  lips. 

A  week  was  ample  time  for  Hoel  to 
answer.  She  had  written  to  his  lodgings. 
He  could  hardly  be  gone,  or,  if  gone,  he 
could  not  have  gone  far.  Her  letter  would 
be  sent  on;  he  would  write  and  explain 
everything.  It  was  not  possible  to  keep 
silent — not  possible.  But  the  week  went 
by,  and  Elva  said  "  ten  days." 

Then  ten  days  went  by,  and  Elva  began 


to  realise,  yes,  only  began  then  to  realise 
that  something  had  happened  which  would 
alter  all  her  life. 

Had  she  known  some  reason,  she  said, 
"I  could  have  borne  it;'1  but  to  have 
none,  none ;  to  have  this  curtain  let  down, 
suddenly,  which  hid  all  the  joy  of  her  life, 
was  maddening.  Worse  still,  her  pride — 
and  Elva  was  naturally  proud,  though  she 
had  hardly  realised  it  before — began  to 
assert  itself.  A  less  strong,  proud  nature 
would  have  been  crushed — struck  down  by 
this  sudden  storm.  Elva,  on  the  contrary, 
stood  up  straighter,  and  called  up  all  her 
pride  to  her  help. 

She  must  have  been  utterly  mistaken. 
She  had  given  her  best,  her  sweetest,  to  a 
man  who,  in  a  moment,  could  cast  it  from 
him.  It  seemed  so  strange,  so  utterly  im- 
possible, that  no  theory  could  fit  into  it ; 
no  ordinary  rules  explain  it. 

Now  the  days  of  suspense  were  over. 
She  was  thankful  for  these  ten  days  of 
silence,  even  in  her  agony,  for  she  thought : 
"  I  have  now  the  power  to  face  the  world. 
It  must  be  faced.  I  will  take  it  on  myself 
— let  him  go  free.  I  can  be  generous,  if 
he  is  incapable  of  being  so.1' 

So,  one  cold,  cheerless  November  after- 
noon, Elva  entered  the  study  before  the 
lamp  had  been  brought  in,  and  just  when 
the  uncertain  wintry  light  blurred  the  out- 
line of  every  object,  and  she  said  quite 
firmly : 

11  Papa,  will  you  do  something  for  me  ? " 

Mr.  Kestell  had  been  better  since  that 
fatal  day.  He  seemed  to  have  rallied  his 
powers.  Still,  the  sight  of  Elva  was  a 
daily  sorrow. 

"  Yes,  darling ;  anything  for  you." 

"  Will  you  tell  mamma  and  other  people 
that  our  engagement  is  broken  off,  and 
that  I  am  responsible  for  it  t    I  am.    If  he 
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came  now  I  would  say  the  same.    It  is  ten 
days  since  we  spoke  about  it." 

"My  poor  child;  he  will  never  come 
back.    Yon  are  right." 

"  Don't  pity  me,  please.  Spare  me 
what  people  will  say.  But  no,  they  will 
not  dare  say  anything  to  me,  and  I  need 
not  think  of  the  rest.    I  will  tell  Amice.1' 

Elva  had  gone  through  her  task,  and  she 
walked  oat  of  the  room.  When  she  reached 
the  hail  she  paused.  Then  she  noticed 
that  Amice's  umbrella  was  not  in  its  ac- 
customed place.  Her  sister  must  be  visit- 
ing her  poor  people ;  but  she  would  soon 
return.  In  the  sitting-room,-  Elva  heard 
Symee's  gentle  voice  reading  aloud  to  her 
mother. 

How  desolate  the  place  wasl  Every 
comer  seemed  more  or  less  associated  with 
Hoel.  "  Hoel,  Hoel,  Hoel,"  she  called  out 
silently;  and  no  answer  could  come. 
"  You  won  my  love,"  she  said,  "  and  now 
you  have  despised  it  Was  it  so  worth- 
less. No,  no;  I  know  it  was  not.  I 
would  have  loved  you  so  truly.  I  would 
have  helped  you  in  everything;  but 
you  despised  me  and  what  I  could  give. 
Perhaps  you  always  thought  little  oi 
women,  and  now  find  that  you  made  a 
mistake  in  fancying  I  was  able  to  help 
you.  Why  should  I  mind,  if  he  does  not  9 
But  I  do — I  do ;  though  no  one  shall  ever 
know  it  Other  girls  have  been  forsaken, 
jilted.  Some  have  died  of  it;  but  I  will  not 
— no,  I  will  not.  Why  am  I  not  like  Amice? 
She  would  not  have  been  bound  by  the 
human  love,  she  would  have  soared  higher. 
I  have  not  done  this — I  cannot" 

She  hastily  put  on  axed  cloak  and  a  hat 
that  hung  in  the  hail,  and  went  out  down 
the  drive  and  through  the  gate  which  led 
out  upon  the  bridge.  Ah,  just  here  she 
had  met  Hoel ;  and  here,  yes,  here,  Walter 
Akister  had  crossed  their  path,  and  had 
scowled  on  them.  Had  his  curse  borne 
fruit)  Strange,  foolish  fanciest  She 
walked  on  and  stood  on  the  bridge.  All 
was  terribly  desolate.  It  had  rained  in 
the  morning,  and  the  tree-twigs  were  still 
moist  and  dripping  A  grey  shade  was 
over  the  landscape;  out  yonder  on  the  high 
lands  the  winds  would  be  blowing,  here  it 
was  sheltered.  Elva  would  willingly  have 
gone  off  at  once  upon  the  wild  forest-land, 
and  tried,  as  in  the  old  days,  to  feel  the 
same  freedom  as  before,  to  feel  that  she 
was  one  with  Nature;  but  it  was  too  late 
now,  and,  besides,  all  was  out  of  tone. 
The  peace  which  belongs  to  Nature,  even 
in  bar  wildest  moods,  ara  which  Elva  had 


shared,  in  spite  of  strange,  unfulfilled  long- 
ings, was  gone — gone.  The  discord  that 
belongs  to  the  human  race,  as  apart  from 
so-called  inanimate  nature,  had  entered  ber 
heart 

11 1  am  not  the  same,"  she  thought,  as 
disregarding  the  damp  air,  she  leant  over 
the  parapet.  "I  never  shall  be  again, 
never;  I  cannot  be  resigned.  I  am  not 
good,  I  cannot  understand,  I  will  not  see 
that  it  is  right;  it  is  not  right  No,  no; 
but  I  will  try  and  hide  it  from  the  world. 
That  is  all  I  can  do." 

Future  aggravating  details  presented 
themselves  to  her,  just  as  a  man  might  be 
annoyed  by  the  buzzing  of  flies  when  he  was 
lying  mortally  wounded.  The  Fitxgeralds 
would  be  so  curious ;  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison 
would  condole ;  Miss  Heaton  would  lift  her 
eyebrows;  and  even  George  Guthrie,  her 
old  friend,  would  perhaps  tease  her.  How 
she  hated  the  thought  of  all  this!  She 
could  have  borne  her  misery  better  if  she 
might  have  retited  to  a  convent,  or  gone 
right  away;  but  where  could  she  go  alone  1 
Her  mother  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing, 
and  Amice  and  she  could  not  both  leave 
together.  life  was  hateful,  only  made  up 
of  suffering,  only 

She  looked  up  and  saw  Amice  standing 
close  beside  her. 

"  Elva,  dear,  it  is  damp ;  why  are  yon 
here?" 

"I  was  waiting  for  you." 

"  For  me.  I  am  coming  indoors."  Then 
the  hardness  of  the  tone  struck  Amice. 
She  had  guessed  something  was  the  matter, 
but  had  not  dared  to  think  of  it  "  Elva, 
something  is  the  matter;  tell  me?" 

"  The  matter,  yes,  and  no..  My  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Fenner  is  broken  off;  bat 
you  were  never  very  friendly  with  him— 
you  will  not  mind  much.7' 

Amice  remained  speechless.  The  curse 
had  indeed  fallen,  and  Elva  was  so  hard 
over  it— which  meant  that  she  was  suffering 
intensely* 

"  Did  you  break  it  off? "  she  murmured. 

"I  shall  say  so." 

"  To  clear  him.  Oh,  I  never  thought  he 
would  be  so  cruel  I  see  now  he  was  not 
worthy,  not  worthy  of  you;  and  yet  when 
I  saw  him,  I " 

«  You  saw  him,"  said  Elva,  passionately. 
"When?    Tell  me,  did  ha  come  here  r 

She  seized  Amice's  hand  with  an  energy 
which  she  had  never  used  before. 

"Yes,  he  came  here."  . 

"And  you  saw  him?  Why  did  ha  *<* 
ask  for  me!" 
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"  I  do  not  know.  Leave  it  alone ;  leave 
it  alone.    He  was  not  worthy  of  yon." 

How  strange  that  Amice  should  use  the 
same  words !    Bat  what  hod  Hoel  done  1 

"  Yon  most,  yon  shall  tell  me  where  you 
saw  him!" 

"In  the  wood.  Oh,  Elva,  don't  ask 
me  any  mora    I  do  not  know;  bat  it  is 


"lie  what?" 

"The  corse  oi  gold.  It  has  fallen  on 
you,  too." 

"  What  nonsense,  Amice ;  yon  have  said 
things  like  that  often.  You  imagine  be- 
cause we  are  rich  that  we  mast  be  cursed. 
It  is  utterly  false.  And  if  Hoel  has  this 
idea,  too,  then  he  is  very  wrong.  Bat  he 
knew  all  about  it  before — before  I  loved 
Mm." 

11  Does  mamma  know  t  What  will  papa 
dor 

"  Do  f  Amice,  you  madden  me.  I  tell 
you  I  take  it  on  myself,  entirely." 

"  But  it  is  not  true."  And  Amice  raised 
hear  blue  eyes  to  her  sister's  face,  and  then 
clung  to  her. 

"  Oh,  Elva,  Elva,  if  I  could  have  borne 
this  for  you,  I  would  have  done  so,  so 
willingly.  Surely  if  we  are  punished, 
there  may  be  a  plade  found  for  repent- 


"  Repentance,  hi*— than — *-" 

"He  is  ungenerous,  he  is  Hot  noble. 
But  it  is  a  law,  suoh  a  pitiless  law— the 
just  for  the  unjust." 

Elva  did  not  understand;  she  was  not 
trying  to  do  so.  Suddenly  &e  gave 
way. 

"  Amice,  Amice,  you  a*e  so  good,  You 
have  never  loved  so  entirely,  so  helplessly, 
as  I  have  done.  What  can  I  do  9  What 
shall  I  do?  I  loved  him  so  mtich,  so 
much.  I  do  now,  even  now,  though  my 
heart  seems  filled  with  bitterness.  It  is 
net  I  that  have  given  up,  he  has  done  it, 
and  Without  giving  me  one  rtason,  Auric*-— 
do  you  hear]— not  one.  I  am  young  and 
strong ;  it  will  not  Mil  tire.  I  am  well, 
quite  well,  even  after  these  ten  days.  Ten 
days— do  you  believe  me  ?— ten  days,  and 
net  one  lhie.  It  is  true — trua  But  you 
most  tell  no  one.  Sometimes  I  feel  I  must 
hate  Urn,  and  yet  I  ain't  If  I  could,  I 
should  to  happy*  I  have  prayed— yes, 
prayed  to  think  little  of  hitn,  and  I  can't— 
I  can't." 

Was  thfe  Elva?  How  changed  she  was ! 
Amice  knew  now  that  some  peat  turning- 
point  had  come— the  curse,  whatever  it 
was,  in  its  fulness.    Hoel  Fennel*  knew  it, 


and  he  had  forsaken  the  doomed  house. 
Why  should  he  join  his  lot  with  theirs  f 
And  yet  Elva  knew  nothing  of  it — mast 
know  nothing  of  it-^she  who  so  loved  her 
father. 

How  was  she  to  offer  eoinfort  1  There 
was  but  one  way.  And  there,  on  the 
bridge,  with  the  weariness  of  the  damp 
day  spreading  itself  over  the  beautiful 
valley,  and  over  the  dank  grass  by  the 
weird  pool,  Amice  resolved. 

11 1  don't  know  how,  but  somehow  therto 
most  be  restitution  —  somewhere ;    and 

then Oh,  prayer  is  powerful,  and 

God  must  heir  me.  Let  it  fall  on  me,  bat 
not  on  her." 

Aloud  she  said : 

"  Tell  me  how  I  can  help  you.'1 

"How?  Never  mention  his  name ;  let 
me  forget  him.  I  must,  I  must  in  tune. 
But,  Amice,  he  may  yet  come." 

"  He  will  never  cottie." 

"How  do  you  knowl  Are  you  all  in 
league  against  me  tn 

"  Gome  in,  dear,  dear  Elva.  Is  it  not 
best  to  know  the  truth  f " 

"  The  truth  ?  Thete  is  none  Well,  let 
us  go  in,  and  keep  my  counsel.  You  and 
papa  aocept  the  inevitable  easily." 

Elva's  bitterness  was  terrible  to  Amice. 

"  I  and  papa.  He  said  Mr.  Fenner 
would  not  come  back  ? " 

"  Yes,  he  said  so  ten  days  ago." 

"The  bitterness  of  death  is  manifold," 
said  Amice,  half  to  herself,  as  the  two 
went  back. 

As  they  entered  the  house,  the  wind 
swept  up  the  valley,  and  seemed  to  heave 
one  long  sigh. 

As  they  passed  up  the  drive,  Amice  in- 
stinctively looked  towards  her  father's 
study  windows.  One  of  them  had  no 
shutter  up,  as  Mr.  Kestell  liked  to  be  able 
to  look  out  A  red  curtain  was  drawn 
across ;  but  it  was  illuminated  by  a  lamp 
behind  it 

Elva  noticed  the  look,  and  answered  it 

"  Papa  is  very  good. .  I  will  try  and  spare 
him.  He  will  tell  mamma.  I  don't  think 
I  could  do  that.  She  will  ask  so  many 
questions." 

11  Yes,"  said  Arnica 

Their  steps  on  the  gravel  Were  beard 
plainly  in  the  study.  Mr.  Kestell  was 
there,  and  moved  the  curtain  slightly  aside 
to  see  out  It  was  only  for  an  instant 
One  glance  seemed  to  tell  him  tbfct  it  was 
Elva  and  her  sister. 

He  let  the  curtain  drop  and  walked  back 
to  his  knee-hole  table,  and  sat  do#n  in  his 
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arm-chair.  That  interview  with  Elva  had 
tried  him  severely ;  but  also  it  had  given 
him  strength.  All  the  time  she  had  been 
out  he  had  been  recovering  himself;  only 
now  he  could  put  his  thoughts  together. 

"  She  has  left  off  expecting  him  now. 
It  is  better  so.  Let  me  Bee  what  can  be 
done.  A  few  weeks  more,  and  it  would 
have  been  all  right — a  wife  has  so  much 
power  over  her  husband,  so  very  much. 
Still,  a  little  thing  may  disturb  a  whole 
life.  I  will  think  that  it  is  best.  Only 
cowards  go  back  on  the  past.  The  future 
is  in  the  hands  of  everybody.  One  can  do 
so  much  for  the  future.  How  much  or 
how  little  does  he  know  1  Or  is  it  mere 
guess  work)  He  saw  Button.  I  have 
found  that  out.  Button  died  a  week  too 
late.  He  had  great  vitality,  that  man. 
Had  he  guessed  something)  Anyhow, 
again,  I  was  right.  I  have  those  deeds. 
Had  they  been  in  his  possession  I  could 
not  have  taken  them  away.  He  left  them 
here  till  he  should  call  for  them.  They 
are  waste  paper  to  everybody.  Quite  use- 
less— not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
on.    That  is  all  on  the  safe  side/' 

Mr.  Eestell  paused,  and  his  hand 
nervously  took  up  several  papers  and 
letters  and  replaced  them  under  his  letter 
weights. 

"  Yicary  knows  nothing ;  he  would  have 
been  down  here  at  once.  He  may  guess ; 
but  if  so,  he  guesses  wrong.  He  can  be 
made  to  accept  my  offer.  Card  will  oblige 
me  in  this — he  is  not  a  questioning  man. 
Fenner  is  away.  It  all  came  of  their 
making  friends.  Who  could  have  foreseen 
and  prevented  that?  No  one.  Without 
work,  Yicary  must  turn  his  thoughts  to 
another  country.  It  is  so  usual  to  emigrate 
now;  every  one  who  can't  get  on  here 
does  it.  I  have  done  nothing  but  what 
was  kind  and  good  towards  him.  Without 
me,  they  would  have  been  workhouse 
children.  Another  man  would  have  given 
up  or  sold  that  property  at  once.  I  waited 
and  lent  the  money. 

"I  have  robbed  them  of  nothing,  no- 
thing— not  a  penny  piece.  Here  is  my 
account-book.  The  sums  spent  during  all 
those  years.  It  comes  to  over  four  hundred 
pounds.  The  rest  I  cave  them.  I  don't 
grudge  it  in 'the  least'' 

Mr.  Kestell  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
white  hair. 

All  these  words  passed  through  his 
mind ;  they  were  even  pronounced  mentally 
by  him  with  the  same  distinctness  as  if  he 
had  spoken  them  aloud ;  but  at  the  same 


time  he  seemed  to  possess  two  clear  iden- 
tities, and  his  other  self  scorned  the  words 
of  justification  much  as  the  publican  might 
have  scorned  the  Pharisee's  words,  had  he 
heard  them. 

Yes,  this  other  self  scarce  lifted  up  his 
eyes  as  he  listened,  and  then  both  were 
silent  as  Mr.  Kestell,  in  the  flesh,  rose 
again  and  went  to  a  tiny  drawer  inside  the 
flap  of  his  old  bureau.  From  the  drawer 
he  took  with  trembling  fingers  a  small 
bottle.  It  was  labelled  and  corked  down 
firmly,  with  a  bit  of  skin  carefully  fastened 
over  the  cork. 

Mr.  Kestell  walked  with  it  to  the 
window,  held  it  up  to  the  light,  and 
examined  it  closely.  He  must  have  done 
this  before,  as  all  his  actions  seemed 
mechanical. 

"  It  seems  strange  not  to  believe  in 
death  when  a  few  drops  of  this  would  kill 
one.  Yery  strange.  Other  people  die — 
every  one  must  die.  This  is  easy  to 
believe ;  but  tbatwe  ourselves  die,  must  die, 
that  is  a  difficult  problem.  Sooner  or  later 
that  veil  must  be  withdrawn.  I  have 
done  so  much  for  life,  so  much  for  their 
lives  and  their  happiness,  so  much  for  hers, 
why  not  venture  a  little  morel  Some 
events  in  life  are  like  a  snow-ball;  they 
become  so  huge  as  they  go  on,  they  accu- 
mulate results — strange  results,  too. 

"  But  why  fight  on ;  why  not  end  every- 
thing to-night,  and  to-morrow  be — where ! 
That  uncertainty  is  the  crux.  Beligion 
used  to  touch  me ;  now  it  lays  a  cold  hand 
on  me ;  it  chills  me ;  I  cannot  believe  in  it. 
Its  influence  has  been  lessening  for  years, 
ever  since—*  But  these  thoughts  are  use- 
less. I  am  a  fool,  and  I  know  it.  Man  talks 
of  a  hundred  paths  he  may  choose,  when 
in  reality  he  is  forced  but  to  follow  one; 
and  that  a  very  narrow  one. 

"  Hoel  Fenner  has  gone  away  pluming 
himself  on.  his  probity,  on  his  high-flown 
sentiments.  Put  into  a  place  of  trial,  he 
fails  at  once.  He  might  have  come  for- 
ward and  married  her ;  he  has  enough  to 
live  on,  and  he  has  a  good  profession ;  he 
need  not  have  touched  a  penny  of  my 
money.  If  the  righteous  are  blind,  then 
some  hypocrites  can  see  plainly.  Judged 
by  a  higher  law,  Fenner  is  a  scoundrel, 
who  congratulates  himself  on  bis  honour- 
able motives.  He  lores  himself  first,  best 
He  would  never  have  understood  my  child. 
Elva,  Elva,  why  should  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  be  visited  on  the  innocent!  Who 
says  that  is  right  1  No,  no,  a  thousand 
times  no." 
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Mr.  Kartell  walked  back  to  his  bureau 
and  replaced  the  bottle. 

"  Not  this  one — no ;  not  now,  not  yet. 
But  I  must  get  Fink  to  give  me  some 
stronger  draught  for  sleeping.  I  most 
sleep.  Surely  something  can  give  me 
sleep.  To-night,  especially,  I  want  it,  for 
to-morrow  I  must  tell  my  dear  wife.  That 
will  be  hard;  she  will  feel  it.  At  least 
let  her  rest  now— one  more  night. 

"How  many  men  are  there  who  have 
nothing  to  hide— nothing  I  Not  one,  if 
they  were  put  in  the  witness-box,  not  one. 
Witness-box— what  do  I  mean  ?  Only  for 
great  crimes,  glaring  crimes,  men  get  there. 

But  for  the  others the  judges  would 

have  enough  to  do.  And  who  would  judge 
the  judges  1 

"Poor  Elva!  poor  child!  Is  it  her 
words,  her  expression,  that  has  made  me 
like  this  f  For  one  moment  to  feel  free- 
free,  how  would  it  be?    But  to  face  the 

world,  to  face  my  wife No,  no.    A 

man  has  but  one  path  to  choose,  the 
same  that  he  entered  long  ago.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  choice  and  free-will — no 
such  thing.  There  is  but  one  law,  self- 
made  ;  yes,  that  is  it — the  law  of  a  man's 
own  mind." 


COAL  IN  KENT. 

It  was  a  startling  announcement  to 
meet  the  eye,  on  the  contents  bills  of 
the  daily  papere,  "  Coal  in  Kent."  More 
startling  than  pleasant  for  those  who  know 
and  love  the  pleasant  fields  and  shores  of 
Kent,  and  who  have  had  experience  of  coal- 
fields and  of  the  blank  desolation  that  at- 
tends their  developement  One  pictures  the 
bright  sea — never  more  bright  than  when 
seen  between  some  gap  in  the  rolling  downs 
of  the  south  coast,  the  white  cliffs  shining 
forth  from  the  haze  —  that  "  white-faced 
shore"  that  seems  to  smile  a  welcome  to 
those  returning  after  long  absence.  Or 
perhaps  it  is  the  seaward  range  that  is 
more  familiar ;  the  heights  crowned  with 
the  battlements  and  towers  of  Dover 
Castle;  the  steamers  stealing  out  or  in 
under  the  guns  of  the  frowning  fortress ; 
the  fishing-boats  with  their  flapping  sails ; 
the  yachts  and  pleasure-boats  dressed  in 
their  white  canvas  and  gay  bunting ;  and 
the  whole  scene  alive  with  gentle  stir 
and  motion,  as  the  waves  rattle  over  the 
shingle  and  a  bugle  sounds  from  the 
heights,  or  you  hear  the  beat  of  the  drum 
and  the  tramp  of  marching  men. 


And  then  imagine  all  this  turned  into 
another  Newcastle  or  Sunderland,  ob- 
scured by  thick  wreaths  of  smoke,  with 
tall  chimneys  rising  everywhere,  and  grime 
and  coal-dust  covering  the  whole  country 
round  !  Such  possibilities  are  hidden  in 
the  lump  of  black  coal  that  has  been 
scooped  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
some  eleven  hundred  feet  below  high- 
water  mark,  and  just  under  the  nose  of 
Shakespeare's  Cliff,  where  the  trains  come 
shrieking  into  daylight  after  their  run 
through  the  long  tunnel  that  pierces  the 
great  chalk  buttress. 

It  was  that  chalk  that  seemed  to  give  a 
kind  of  security  that  nothing  very  in- 
dustrial should  ever  interfere  with  the  plea- 
sant dolce  far  niente  of  the  Kentish  coast 
Nothing  much  can  be  made  out  of  chalk. 
A  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way  for  general 
purposes,  and,  as  for  the  flints  that  come 
out  of  it,  now  that  we  no  longer  chip  them 
into  weapons  or  keep  them  in  tinder-boxes 
for  lighting  fires,  or  even  make  gunflints 
out  of  them,  their  use,  too,  is  restricted. 
Some  church  tower  you  may  find,  perhaps, 
built  of  dressed  flints,  or  a  villa  or  lodging 
house  fronted  in  that  way ;  but, .  then, 
people  don't  sink  mines  for  them  or  build 
furnaces  to  burn  them  in,  and  any  traffic 
there  may  be  in  them  goes  on  in  a  gentle, 
unobtrusive  way. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  house  built  of  flint, 
by  the  way,  in  .this  same  chalky  region, 
the  materials  for  which  were  collected, 
according  to  accounts  current  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  a  peculiarly  simple  way. 
The  architect  and  builder  was  a  school- 
master who  took  in  a  large  number  of 
boys  on  economical  terms,  and  who  was 
liberal  in  holidays,  if  not  in  diet;  and 
taking  his  boys  for  long,  breezy  walks  on 
the  Downs,  encouraged  them  to  pick  up 
flints  and  fill  their  pockets,  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and  the  insides  of  their  caps, 
with  the  interesting,  if  sharp-edged  objects. 
On  their  return,  the  boys  discharged  their 
loads  into  a  general  heap ;  and  in  this  way, 
with  patience  and  perseverance,  the  in- 
genious dominie  acquired  sufficient  build- 
ing materials  to  erect  a  house.  A  very 
ugly,  three-cornered  affair  it  was — and  is, 
for  the  house  exists  to  this  day  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  story — but  still  good  enough 
to  show  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
turning  unconsidered  trifles  to  account 

But  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of 
chalk  and  flints,  their  presence  seems  in- 
compatible, somehow,  with  any  great 
industrial  developement.    For  though  we 
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find  the  cotton  manufacture  going  on 
busily  in  the  chalk  valleys  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  with  factories  and  tall 
chimney*  planted  here  and  there  among 
swelling  down*,  yet  its  prosperity  w  inter- 
mittent, and  of  rather  an  artificial  character, 
sustained  by  high  customs  duties,  which 
practically  exclude  oar  Lancashire  cottons 
from  the  market.  And  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  England,  the  scenery 
appears,  somehow,  to  correspond  with  its 
accessories  in  a  certain  grimness  and  gloom. 
Here  are  moors  and  wastes,  ironbonnd 
i  hills  and  ragged  valleys,  that  hart  im- 
pressed something  of  their  stern,  uncom- 
premising  character  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjoining  regions;  and  when  you 
come  upon  a  coal-pit — with  its  gaunt, 
black  superstructure,  perched  upon  a  hill 
of  grimy  coal-dust ;  its  machinery  working 
sight  and  day  with  dreary  clank  and 
rattle ;  the  whole  aflfair— 4fee  a  gibbet  on  a 
heath,  or  a  wreck  upon  a  desert  shore — 
seems  to  be  dismally  appropriate  to  the 
scene.  But  when  the  talk  is  ei  coal-mines 
in  Kent,  one  shudders  to  think  of  the 
havoc  that  would  be  wrought  among  the 
pretty,  smiling  hills  and  valleys,  among 
the  hop-gardens  and  orchards,  the  fruit 
farms  and  cherry  gardens  of  the  "emlest 
spot  in  all  these  isles." 

Yet,  if  the  world  in  general  has  been 
startled,  and  not  a  little  dismayed,  per- 
haps, by  the  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery, it  may  be  said  that  the  geologists 
have  not  been  taken  by  surprise.  It  has 
long  been  conjectured  that  the  southern 
coal-field  of  Britain — winch  attains  its 
greatest  developement  In  the  basin  of 
South  Wales,  and,  passing  under  the 
Bristol  Channel,  reappears  in  modified  form 
in  Somersetshire,  to  the  north  of  the 
Mendip  Hills  —  is  continued  under  the 
chalk  formations  el  Wiltshire  and  Hamp- 
shire, and  so  passes  under  the  north 
Downs  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  beneath 
Idte  Strata  of  Dover;  and  then  reappears 
witMn  measareable  distance  of  the  surface 
m  the  coal-fields  of  the  north  of  France  and 
Belgium,  and  even  penetrates  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Rhine,  where  it  makes  the  banks 
of  that  mighty  river  hideous  with  the 
smoke  and  grime  of  busy  manufacturing 
towns. 

Yes,  the  coal  was  there  probably  enough, 
the  question  was — at  what  depth  below 
the  surface?  And  this  was  an  affair 
which  could  only  be  roughly  guessed  at. 
The  chalk  formations,  indeed,  offer  no  great 
difficulties;   their  depth  and  range    are 


pretty  well  ascertained.  But,  beneath  the 
chalk  lies  a  great  mass  of  oHyey  beds, 
which,  at  some  places,  may  thin  out  to  a 
mere  film,  while,  at  others,  they  reach  a 
depth  of  many  thousands  of  feet  And 
where  these  beds  exist  in  any  force,  we 
may  aay  forewell  to  any  hope,  tw  fear,  of 
winning  coaL 

When  first  the  possibility  was  mooted  of 
finding  coal  in  Kent,  it  "was  the  general 
opinion  of  geologists  that  the  Weald  af- 
forded the  most  likely  field  for  trial  For 
there  the  chalk  is  altogether  wanting,  and 
we  seem  to  be  so  much  nearer  that  rich 
bottom  crust  of  coal,  which,  If  found, 
might  bring  back  to  the  district  some  of 
its  ancient  industry  in  the  way  of  iron 
furnaces  and  foundries. 

Standing  upon  one  of  those  heights  that 
overlook  the  great  basin  of  the  Weald — eay , 
from  Enockholt  Beeches  or  the  hills  about 
Sevenoaks — it  is  difficult  to  realise  that 
the  peaceful  and -intensely  rural  landscape 
was  once  the  scene  of  a  busy  industry,  a 
valley  of  a  thousand  fires,  where  ore  was 
smelted,  and  iron  melted  and  wrought, 
and  whence  came  the  country's  chief  sup- 
plies of  iron  ware  both  great  and  small ;  of 
big  guns  for  the  navy,  and  the  iron  railings 
that  still  adorn  many  an  old-fashioned  town 
and  country  house.  The  ploughed  fields  of 
the  Weald  are  often  thickly  strewn  with 
the  scoriae  of  ancient  foundries,  and  its 
clayey  beds  are  still  stored  with  abundance 
of  ironstone.  But  the  forests  are  gone  that 
once  supplied  the  charcoal  for  the  furnaces, 
and  iron-masters  and  iron-men  have  long 
ago  vanished  from  the  scene.  Yet,  3 
coal  were  actually—- as  seemed  not  im- 
probable-—to  be  found  within  workable 
distance  from  the  surface,  then  might  not 
the  district  be  once  more  transformed  into 
the  scene  of  active  busy  life,  diffusing 
wealth  and  prosperity  on  the  whole  country 
round) 

And  so,  some  twenty  years  ago,  there 
was  commenced  an  experimental  boring  in 
the  Weald,  which  excited  some  interest 
among  geologists,  but  which  was  not 
destined  to  throw  much  light  upon  the 
question.  For  the  Weald  turned  out  on 
the  evidence  of  this  deep  boring  to  be  a 
regular  clay-hole.  Down  went  the  cutting- 
tool  by  slow  degrees,  but  it  was  always 
clay,  varied  by  shales  and  sandstone,  till  at 
last  a  depth  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  five  feet  was  reached,  the  last  sixty- 
five  feet  of  which  had  consisted  of  Orford 
day,  which  promised  to  go  on  ad  infinitum. 
And  with  that  the  attempt  was  abandoned 
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—perhaps  halfiW^y  down  to  the  coal 
measures,  if  they  exist  at  all  just  in  these 
parts. 

Bat  there  were  not  wanting  indications 
that  showed  a  more  hopeful  state  of  things 
hi  -a  different  direction.  A  boring  for 
*ftter  at  Chatham,  for  fastante,  reached 
what  *was  pronounced  to  be  Oxford  clay 
within  eight  or  nine  hundred  faet  from  the 
surface;  and  Other  borings suggested  the 
hopeful  Inference  thfct  the  huge  beds  of 
clay  Which  had  confounded  the  Wealden 
attempt,  thinned  out  to  very  reasonable 
dimension*  between  that  district  and  the 
London  basin.  Colonel  Godwin  Austen, 
Who  is  a  good  authority  on  the  geology 
of  the  southern  counties,  had  actually 
indicated  the  general  track  of  the  north 
Downs  as  the  probable  route  of  the  coal 
measures.  And  a  map  of  the  country, 
showing  the  coal  measures,  in  Mr.  Hull's 
excellent  treatise  on  the  British  coal-fields, 
shows  in  dotted  lines — which  end  on  the 
coast  by  Dover— the  "  probable  course  of 
the  southern  coal-field."  Dover  itself  was 
pointed  out  as  a  promising  field  for  boring 
operations.  For,  as  a  savant  in  session  un- 
faftHngfy  remarked :  "Dover  is  a  long  way 
down  from  the  top  of  the* chalk,"  a  fact 
Which  a  glance  upwards  at  the  summit  of 
Shakespeare's  Oliff, 

Whose  high  aad  bending-  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep, 

rtntos  self-evident. 

And  now  we  ate  told  that  a  taste  of  coal 
has  been  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  no 
more  than  eleven  hundred  tot,  from  the 
experimental  boring  instituted  by  the 
authorities  Of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Company.  And,  assuming  that  there  is 
no  mistake  about  the  matter,  the  fact  is 
Mghly  interesting  and  important,  although, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  everything 
depends  on  whether  the  seams  of  coal  are 
Of  sufficient  depth  and  extent  to  be  worth 
the  winning. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that  the 
coal-beds  of  the  south,  if  ever  they  are 
worked  and  brought  to  the  surface,  can 
compete  in  richness  and  importance  with 
the  coal-fiekis  of  the  north;  We  must  not 
look  for  coal  to  rival  the  Wallsend  and 
tile  Silkstone,  and  the  other  famous  brands 
that  Northumbria  offers  for  our  burning. 
For  the  two  systems  of  north  and  south  are 
essentially  different  A  broad  band  of 
primitive  rock  stretches  across  England 
from  the  Wash  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast 
to  the  extreme  point  of  Carnarvonshire; 


and  this  band  of  rock,  which  geologists  call 
the  Silurian  Bank,  was  in  existence  as  a 
dividing  reef  in  the  distant  ages,  when  the 
coal  tneasures  Were  originally  formed.  And 
in  some  way  or  other  this  Silurian  rib  of 
the  old  world  has  greatly  modified  the 
arrangement  of  the  coal  ineastfres  on  either 
side  of  it 

The  southern  range  of  the  coal  strata 
seems  to  be  the  moist  Extensively  disturbed 
by  faults  and  fissures,  and  altogether  to  have 
Suffered  from  cosmic  changes  far  more  than 
tile  coal-fields  of  the  north.  In  Somerset- 
shire, where  coal  is  worked  to  some  extent, 
the  whole  series  of  coal-beds  seem  to  be 
squeezed  into  a  comparatively  narrow 
trough ;  the  seams  are  of  no  great  'thick- 
ness, nor  of  very  excellent  quality,  and  are 
often  separated  by  great  depths  of  barf  en, 
profitless  sand  and  shale.  Deep  shafts  are 
required  to  reach  the  coal,  varying  from 
five  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  in  depth 
below  the  surface;  and  altogether  the 
expenses  of  winning  and  getting  the  coal 
carry  off  the  lion's  share  of  the  produce. 
Anyhow,  Somersetshire  is  not  getting 
fabulously  rich  with  coal-mining.  If  we 
pass  to  the  other  end  of  the  dame  system, 
as  developed  in  the  Netherlands,  we 
shall  find  the  same  conditions  prevailing, 
extensive  faults  and  contortions  in  the 
coal-beds,  involving  shafts  of  great  depth, 
and  offering  many  difficulties  in  working, 
while  the  coal  owners  are  hardly  able 
to  compete  in  their  Own  ground  With 
the  seaborne  coals  from  the  north  of 
England. 

Now  it  Is  quite  possible  that  the  borings 
for  coal  in  Kent  may  light  upon  a  Coal- 
field in  which  all  these  conditions  are 
favourably  modified ;  such  another  basin, 
perhaps,  as  that  of  South  Wales.  In  that 
case  the  consequence  foreshadowed  in 
tfhe  opening  of  this  paper  will  inevitably 
follow.  Dover  and  Folkestone  will  become 
like  Cardiff  and  Swansea,  the  seaports  of 
ab  industrial  regiota,  smothered  in  smoke 
and  mephitic  vapours.  But  the  probabili- 
ties are  that,  even  if  the  cod  trtiftgh  is 
eventually  reached  and  explored,  the  coal- 
beds  will  be  of  the  same  character  sis  those 
already  worked  in  Somersetshire  atod  the 
north  of  France,  affording,  that  is,  a 
useful  supply  of  fuel  for  local  and 
domestic  purposes,  but  hardly  likely  to 
prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  any  who 
may  undertake  to  exploit  thetn,  dr 
even  to  cause  any  extensive  changes  in 
the  social  conditions  of  the  surrounding 
country. 
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THE  BOEDER  CITY. 

Carlisle,  of  course;  for  Berwick,  be- 
sides lacking  the  conventional  dignity 
given  by  a  cathedral,  has  never,  from  early 
times,  when  war  drew  away  its  Hanse 
merchants,  been  anything  more  than  a 
border  stronghold. 

Carlisle,  too,  has  very  often  been  a  place 
of  arms,  and  has  generally  drooped,  when, 
in  times  of  comparative  peace,  the  garrison 
was  reduced.  However,  it  has  always  re- 
tained, as  became  the  original  capital  of 
Strathclyde,  the  instincts  of  a  city;  and 
two,  at  least,  of  its  Bishops— Adelulf,  the 
first  of  them  (Henry  the  First's  nominee), 
and  Nicolson,  in  Qaeen  Anne's  time — did 
a  good  deal  towards  making  it  deserve  the 
title. 

Chester,  the  great  Roman  military  sta- 
tion, and  Shrewsbury,  the  town  among 
the  •'  scrub  "  by  the  upper  Severn,  were, 
for  a  short  time,  Border-towns ;  but  the 
contest  with  "  gallant  little  Wales,"  though 
severe,  was  short.  On  the  Scotch  frontier 
it  lasted  long  enough  to  stamp  the  character 
of  the  people  on  both  sides, 

Carlisle  began  betimes.  The  Roman 
Agricola,  marking  out  his  chain  of  forts 
from  Newcastle,  westward,  found  a  British 
hill  town  (oppidum)  where  Carlisle  Castle 
now  stands,  on  the  sandstone  bluff  above 
the  Eden.  This  he  left  as  it  was,  fixing 
his  camp  on  Staunix — the  higher  hill 
across  the  river,  northward.  Agricola's 
forts  were,  by  Hadrian  (a.d.  120),  linked 
together  by  a  mighty  wail,  which  remained 
almost  perfect  till  Marshal  Wade,  after 
Culloden,  used  a  great  deal  of  it  for  metal- 
ling his  military  road  between  Carlisle  and 
Newcastle. 

It  was  a  grand  work,  worthy  of  Hadrian 
— the  builder  par  excellence  among  Roman 
Emperors.  He  also  repaired  the  second 
wall,  between  the  Clyde  and  Forth;  but 
that  was  of  minor  importance.  "The 
Wail "  ran  for  seventy-three  miles,  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  eight  feet  thick  and  eighteen 
feet  high,  with  a  ditch  in  front  fifteen  feet 
deep  and  thirty-five  feet  wide.  South  of 
the  Wall,  and  at  a  variable  distance,  was 
the  vailuma— double,  in  some  places  triple 
earthwork — and  between  the  two  the  road, 
stone-paved,  with  castles  at  every  mile,  and 
six  watch-towers  between  each  castle.  So 
perfect  is  it  still  in  parts,  that,  above 
the  little  river  Gelt,  close  to  Carlisle,  an 
inscription  tells  how,  when  Flavius  Apex 
and  Albinus  Maximus  were  consuls  (207 


A  D.)  "  a  vexillatio  (regiment)  of  the  Second 
Legion  hewed  these  stones." 

Carlisle  then  was  called  Llywelydd, 
Latinised  into  Lugubalia.  The  Caer  is 
oastrum  (fort),  the  same  as  the  cheater, 
caster,  cetter,  xeter,  in  many  English 
towns.  Only,  in  Carlisle,  as  in  the  Welsh 
towns,  it  begins ;  in  the  English  names  it 
ends  the  word.* 

So,  Caer-Llywelydd-  throve  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Roman  wail,  which,  almost 
a  century  after  Hadrian  (a.d.  208),  Severus 
strengthened,  driving  back  the  Caledonians 
and  repairing  the  Forth  and  Clyde  line, 
and  joining  the  two  by  cross  lines  of  forti- 
fication. This  lasted  just  two  centuries, 
and  then  the  Romans  suddenly  left,  and 
the  Arthur  legends,  of  which  Carlisle  has 
its  full  share— his  Seat,  his  Chair,  his 
Round  Table,  and  many  places  named 
after  Queen  Vanver  (Guinivere)— mark  a 
struggle  that  left  the  Britons  of  Cumbria 
as  unconquered  as  those  of  Wales.  In- 
ternal quarrels  harmed  them  more  than 
Saxon  arms. 

The  Britons  of  Clydesdale  and  Annan- 
dale  would  not  be  ruled  from  Caerluel— as 
it  was  now  called.  A  battle  was  fought 
on  the  Esk ;  the  Carlisle  men  were  beaten; 
and,  thenceforth,  Alcluid,  now  Dumbarton 
(Dun  breton),  became  the  capital  of  the 
so-called  "kingdom  of  Strathclyde."  All  the 
Saxons  did,  was  to  push  along  the  valley  of 
the  Irthing,  and  occupy  the  plain  country, 
called  Inglewood  (the  wood  of  the  Eogtiah), 
a  wedge  which  threatened  to  split  in  two 
the  British  Kingdom.  Cuthbert,  sainted 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  (684),  was  at  Caer- 
luel, waiting  for  news  of  the  raid,  which, 
against  his  advice,  King  Edgfrith  had  made 
upon  the  Pictiah  freebooters.  While  the 
townsmen  were  proudly  showing  the  Saint 
the  Roman  wails,  and  the  cunningly- 
carved  Roman  fountain,  the  English  were 
being  cut  to  pieces  in  the  glens  of  the 
Grampians;  and  scarce  one  was  left  to 
carry  back  the  news  of  the  disaster.  Two 
centuries  more,  and  the  Danes  had  got 
across  to  Caerluel,  whioh  of  course  they 
burned. 

By-and-by  Danish  settlers  came — the 
"  thwaites  "  are  due  to  them ;  and  by  924, 
Wessex,  gradually  absorbing  all  the  Hep- 
tarchy, absorbed  Strathclyde  also.     Then 


*  They  say  it  the  same  with  "  castle."  In  purely 
English  names  it  stands  last,  a*  in  Bewcastie. 
Among  the  "  Welsh  kind  "  it  is  first,  for  example, 
Castle  Caryfort ;  Castle  Rising  a»d  Castle  Acre, 
are  not  among  Welsh  kind,  but  iwx  the  north  folk 
of  the  Angles. 
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Cumberland  half- rebelled,  and  Edmund  had 
to  fight,  and  kill,  its  King,  Dunmail  (Don- 
nell),  at  Danmail  Raise,  which  yon  will  see 
close  to  the  coach-road  above  Grassmere. 
Edmund  prudently  gave  the  Strathclyde 
to  the  Scottish  Malcolm,  on  condition  that 
he  should  help  him  against  the  Danes, 
instead  of  siding  with  them.  For  a  century 
and  a  half,  Caerloel,  nominally  Scottish, 
was  so  neglected  by  its  new  masters  that 
when  William  Rufus  went  there  it  was 
little  better  than  a  heap  of  rains.  Sofas 
rebuilt  and  garrisoned  the  castle,  and  sent 
up  a  colony  of  those  whom  he  had  evicted 
when  he  made  the  New  Forest.  Henry 
the  First  set  about  governing  the  land 
which  Sofas  had  annexed.  The  Eastern 
Border  he  had  placed  under  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  This  accounts  for  the  puzzling 
little  bit  "To  Dor  "—like  the  bit  of  War- 
wickshire enclosed  in  Stafford  —  in  the 
very  north  of  Northumberland.  A  church- 
man in  those  days  was  a  safer  Border  ruler 
than  a  lazy  Earl.  He  only  had  a  life 
interest,  and  was  less  likely  to  try  to  get 
independent. 

There  was  no  Bishop  on  the  Western 
Border.  Whithern  and  Glasgow  both  had 
claims  on  Cumbria.  It  was  within  the 
former  see ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  had 
a  sort  of  primate's  power  over  the  whole. 
In  defiance  of  this,  Archbishop  Thurston 
of  York  consecrated  Adelulf,  prior  of  Nos- 
tell,  to  the  new  see  of  Carlisle ;  and  he  and 
the  Pope's  legate  together  so  wrought  on 
the  feelings  of  the  Scots — after  three  days' 
"reasoning" — as  to  persuade  them  to  let 
the  Bishop  live  in  peace,  and,  wonderful  to 
relate,  to  bring  all  their  English  prisoners 
to  Carlisle  on  St.  Martin's  Day,  and  set 
them  at  liberty.  A  compact  was  also 
made  that  henceforth  war  should  be  made 
according  to  certain  roles— the  beginning 
of  the  "Border  Laws."  Then,  for  a 
short  time,  Carlisle,  taken  by  David,  had 
a  Scottish  King  and  an  English  Bishop,  till 
Henry  FitzEmpress,  unmindful  that  David 
had  greatly  helped  him  to  the  throne, 
forced  his  son,  the  boy  Malcolm,  to  give 
up  Cambria  and  take  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon  instead. 

In  John's  reign  Alexander  revived  the 
Scottish  claim,  and  joined  the  Barons  of 
young  Louis,  sharing  in  the  excommunica- 
tion which  John  bought  from  the  legate. 
The  Scots  cared  no  more  for  the  excom- 
munication than  they  did  for  that  which 
Clement  thundered  against  Robert  Bruce ; 
but,  as  they  could  not  take  Carlisle,  they 
accepted  in  lieu  of  it  six  manors,  for  which 


— the  English  always  maintained,  and  the 
Scots  denied — the  Scotch  King  agreed  to  do 
homage.  When  Edward  the  First  set  him- 
self to  conquer  Scotland,  Carlisle  was  half 
in  ruins  from  one  of  those  fires  which  were 
almost  as  disastrous  in  a  mediaeval  as,  now- 
adays, in  a  Japanese  town.  The  Annandale 
men  besieged  it  in  1296,  and  had  already 
set  the  gates  on  fire  when  some  townsmen 
lowered  a  strong  hook  and  deftly  fished  up 
the  Scottish  leader,  the  suddenness  of  whose 
fate  pot  the  rest  to  flight  Next  year 
Wallace,  after  winning  the  battle  of  Stirling, 
sent  a  force  against  Carlisle.  His  envoy  was 
peremptory : 

"  My  lord,  William  the  Conqueror  will 
have  you  surrender  to  him  without  blood- 
shed. Then  he  will  spare  your  lives,  and 
lands,  and  goods.  If  yon  resist,  he  will 
slay  you  alL" 

"  Who  is  this  conqueror  ? " 
"  William,  whom  ye  call  Wallace." 
"But  our  King  gave  us  custody  of  this 
town  and  castle  on  his  behalf ;  wherefore, 
if  your  lord  wills  to  have  it,  he  must  come 
and  take  it" 

The  Scots  could  not  take  it,  though  they 
harassed  it  sore  then ;  and,  afterwards,  so 
much  did  the  country  suffer,  that  the  first 
Edward,  with  cheap  generosity,  gave  the 
Cathedral  the  tithes  of  a  few  livings,  while 
his  grandson's  Qaeen,  Philippa,  founded 
Queen's  College  especially  for  Cumberland 
men. 

At  Patterdale  they  will  show  you  the 
narrow  pass  along  the  hill-side,  along 
which  the  Scots  used  to  "prick  along," 
and  where  one  Morencey,  thence  called 
King  of  Patterdale,  once  stood  and  flung 
one  after  another,  "galloway"  and  man, 
both  into  the  lake.  As  brave  a  man  as  he, 
was  Sir  Andrew  of  Harolay,  who,  after 
Bannockburn,  when  Bruce  thought  to  carry 
all  before  him,  beat  him  off  after  ten  days 
of  vain  attempts  against  the  place.  Har- 
clay  afterwards  upheld  Edward  against  the 
Barons,  and  captured  Thomas  of  Lancaster, 
Edward's  uncle,  at  Boroughbridge.  But 
the  Despensers  and  Harclay  hated  one 
another;  and  as  the  former  were  all- 
powerful,  the  latter  went  to  the  walL  Sir 
A.  Lacey,  of  Cockermouth,  the  sheriff, 
went  to  Carlisle  as  if  on  a  friendly  visit 
Harclay,  nothing  doubting,  received  the 
party  graciously.  But  when  they  got  him 
alone,  they  threw  off  their  cloaks,  and, 
drawing  their  swords,  arrested  him  as  a 
traitor,  giving  the  signal  to  their  men  ont- 
I  side,  who  fell  on  the  guards,  and  held  the 
I  Castle.   Harclay  was  drawn  and  quartered, 
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Carlisle,  Newcastle,  York,  and  Shrewsbury 
e*ch  receiving  a  part  of  him,  while  his  head 
w<wi  set  op  on  London  Bridge. 

It  we*  the  trick  of  a  weak  King— jast 
sach  *s  young  James  the  Fifth,  two 
hundred  yeew  after,  played,  at  the  bidding 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  on  the  Armstrongs, 
metf  faithful  of  Scottish  Borderers.  He 
actually  summoned  "  Johnny  Armstrong/' 
head  of  the  clan,  into  his  presence ;  and 
whe#  the  ohief  came,  expecting  to  be  re- 
warded,  or  at  least  praised,  for  his  laet  raid 
into  England,  he  ordered  him  to  be  pat  to 
death  at  once. 

Daring  all  the  Scottish  wars,  the  Carlisle 
Ganoi*  wver  ceased  the  long  work  of 
budding  their  Cathedral.  They  had  the 
Neffmagt  nave,  which  they  wisely  gave  up 
to  the  townsmen  as  a  parish,  so  that  there 
might  be  one  big  building  instead  of  two 
small  ones;  and,  as  fast  as  their  poverty 
admitted,  they  added  an  unusually  long 
choir,  showing  no  signs  of  penury,  save 
that  it  had  a  wooden  instead  of  a  stone 
roof,  and  whose  east  window  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  bit  of  "  decorated  "  in  England. 
Despite  its  fine  Cathedral,  the  city  bore  the 
stamp  of  Border  savagery.  On  fair  days — 
which  were  days  of  truce— it  was  thronged 
with  wild  moss-troopers  from  the  Scottish 
dales,  whom  the  Grahams  —  the  chief 
English  Bordez.-clan  —  watched  sullenly, 
hoping  for  a  chance  at  them  when  the 
truce  was  over.  Sometimes  they  could 
not  resist  breaking  trace;  thus  the  pre- 
sence of  "  Kinmont  Willie,"  in  1596,  so 
angered  the  English,  that,  as  he  and  his 
Armstrongs  were  quietly  going  home,  they 
stealthily  crossed  the  Liddel,  fell  on  him, 
and  lodged  him  in  Carlisle  Castle.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  of  Bucdengh,  keeper  of  Lid- 
derdale,  however,  was  not  one  of  the 
Tudor's  "new  men,"  to  whom  the  beat 
wa^y  of  getting  rid  of  a,troublasome  enemy 
was .  to  poison  him,  or  to  treacherously 
seize  him— as  Elizabeth's  "  deputies  "  did 
so  sway  oi  the  Irish  chiefs. 

"Fair  play's  bonnie  play,"  he  cried, 
"  and  that  s  no  fair  play  at  a1.1' 

So,  after  appealing  in  vain  to  Lord 
Scope,  the  Warden,  and  to  the  English 
Amtafisador,  he  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  like  a  brave,  honest  gentleman  as 
he  wag;  found  by  spies  in  what  part  of 
the  Castle  Willie  was ;  breached  the  wall 
with  pickaxes;  and  rescued  Willie,  and 
him  only,  his  little  party-— as  soon  as  the 
alagm  was  given — shouting  and  blowing 
trumpet*  as  noisily  as  did  Gideon's  troop, 
apd  as  effectually.     Elizabeth  was  very 


angry,  and  forced  James  to  send  Soaft  to 
her. 

"How  dared  you,"  she  asked,  "take in 
hand  a  matter,  so  desperate  and  pnssump- 
tuousr 

"  What  is  there  that  a  man  dare  not 
do? "replied  Scott. 

Whereat,  the  Queen  forgave  him-~all 
women  love  boldness— and  said : 

"With  ten  thousand  such  men  our 
brother  of  Scotland  might  shake  any 
throne  in  Europe." 

But  I  am  anticipating.  Bosder  laws,  in 
force  on  "the  debateable  lend,"  ad- 
ministered by  the  English  and  Scottish 
wardens,  with  a  jury  of  six  of  each  nation, 
the  Scots  trying  the  Englishmen,  and  vice 
vena,  were,  of  course,  in  abeyance,  in  war 
time ;  and,  under  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Edward  the  Sixth,  it  was  usually  war  tune, 
and  war,  too,  of  the  cruellest  kind.  Henry 
punished  the  Scots  for  preferring  a  French 
alliance  to  his,  by  so  ravaging  aa  to  leara 
in  all  Carlisle  no  living  creature.  For 
a  parallel  we  must  look  to  his  daughter** 
dealings  with  Ireland.  Her  'fdeaolatioM 
of  Monster  "  were  conducted  in  the  same 
style,  on  a  larger  ecala. 

Edward  the  Sixth-^or,  rather,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland — was  worse.  He  had 
a  plan  for  setting  up  a  middle  kingdom, 
of  which  he  should  be  head.  The 
bishopric  of  Durham  had  been  suppressed, 
and  its  palatine  dignity  added  to  his  other 
honours.  Had  Edward  lived;  Dudley 
might  reasonably  have  expected  to  make 
himself  independent;  and  he  began  by 
cruelly  repeating  the  methods  of  Lord 
Wharton,  who,  in  1544,  was  able  to  report 
to  his  master  the  burning  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  houses  and  churohe% 
towns,  stedes  and  castle  houses,  and  the 
carrying  off  ten  thousand  f our  hundred 
cattle,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  sheep, 
one  thousand  three  hundred  horses,  and 
other  plunder,  including  "  muoh  insight," 
that  is,  household  stuff. 

One  of  Dudley's  rules  was  that  none 
might  speak  to  a  Scot  near  by  the  Warden's 
house— a  sad  grievance  for  both  sides ;  fop 
the  Armstrongs  and  other  Borderers  had 
regularly  come  in  to  Carlisle  markets, 
"business  being  business,"  no  matter 
what  matters  of  State  might  he  in  dispute 
between  the  two  nations. 

All  this  time  Carlisle  had  its  share  not 
only  in  the  wild  Border  life— the  life  pf 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  moss-troopers—but  in 
the  Border  ballads.  Johnnie  Armstrong 
and    Kinmont    Willie    have   both  their 
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ballads ;  so  has  the  third  harper  of  Loch- 
maban,  wty>  did,  what  mere  th»  aught  dee 
delighted  a.  Scots  Borderer's  heart — out- 
witted the  Warden  of  Carlisle. 

11  Wherever  men  are  not  ashamed  of 
their  forefathers  they  stag  of  them,"  says 
Mr.  Buskin.  Perhaps,  since  we  have  no 
corresponding  English  ballads,  save  those 
about  Bohin  Hood,  we  should  say  it  is  a 
matter  of  race.  Whatever  ethnologists 
may  say,  there  is  a  stranger  Celtic  leaven 
along   the  Border  than  in   Sussex,   for 


Carlisle,  being  a  southern  colony,  covered 
with  Flemish  caetle-kiril&ara,  was  markedly 
different  from  the  Border.  It  took  no 
part  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace ;  nay,  it 
beat  off  instead  of  welcoming  Nicholas 
Musgraue  said  the  Westmoreland  men, 
who  foolishly  rose,  after  the  Yorkshire- 
men  had  been  put  down.  The  charms 
of  Mary  Stuart — "  she  has  sugared  speech 
in  store,  and  spares  not  to  deal  it," 
said  Dowry — moved  them  not,  though 
they  raised  such  enthusiasm  among  the 
Borderers,  that  Mary,  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of 
hospitality,  was  hurried  away  southward. 
Had  Norfolk,  instead  of  weakly  obeying 
when  Elizabeth  summoned  him  to  her 
presence,  gone  north,  and  joined  West- 
moreland and  Northumberland,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Mary  might  have  been  set 
on  the  throne  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
Elizabeth  being  transferred  to  the  irksome 
captivity  in  which  she  kept  her  "sister 
and  cousin." 

From  the  Jacobite  cause,  too,  Carlisle 
stood  oannily  aloof.  There  had  been,  in- 
deed, a  strange  scena  when  James  the 
Second's  son  was  born. 

"They  made  a  bonfire  in  the  market, 
and  drank  wine  till  they  ware  exceeding 
distracted,  throwing  their  hats  into  the 
fire  at  one  health,  their  coats  the  next, 
their  waistcoats  at  a  third,  and  so  on  to 
their  shoes.  Yea,  some  threw  in  their 
shirts,  and  ran  about  naked,  like  madmen, 
which  was  no  joyful  sight  to  the  thinking 
and  concerned  part  of  the  Protestants  who 
beheld  it." 

But  these  were  the  officers,  of  the  garri- 
son. Not  one  Carlisle  man*— nay,  not  one 
Cumbrian  joined  the  rising  of  1715,  "  that 
rabble  of  Highlanders  and  parcel  of  north* 
country  jockeys  and  fox-hunters.'1  Both 
Lord  Derwentwater  and  Foster  of  Barn- 
borough  came  from  Northumberland.  The 
Carlisle  men  did  signalise  themselves  by 
running  away,  four  thousand  of  them,  the 


whole  "posse  comitates"  under  Lords 
Carlisle  and  Lonsdale,  and  tha  very  loyal 
Bishop  Nicholson,  the  memmt  they  got  in 
sight  of  Derwentwater's  fifteen  hundred. 
In  the  '45  they  were  equally  unwarlike] 
Colonel  Dorand,  with  his  eighty  invalids, 
and  four  gunners,  got  together  some  seven 
hundred  militia,  ami  four  hundred  towns- 
men, who  waited  to  see  if  Marshal  Wade 
would  come  from  Newcastle  to  selievq 
them,  and,  finding  he  did  not,  they  slipped 
out,  and  so  farced  Dorand  to  surrender. 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation  had  to  go  on 
their  knees  and  give  their  keys  to  Prince 
Charlie.  After  Culloden,  the  garrison 
which  Charles  Edward  had  foolishly  left  in 
the  Castle,  defended  the  crumbling  walls 
till  they  were  battened  down,  and  then 
surrendered,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ak 
lowing  no  terms,  save  "the  Kingfs 
pleasure."  Better  had  they  fought  titt 
every  one  was  shot  or  cut  down,  than  to 
be  handed  over  to  George's  trader  mercies. 
The  militia  escaped  even  censure  j  the 
clergy,  who  had  been  vehement  on  tha 
Hanoverian  side,  had  tha  mortification  of 
seeing  their  Cathedral  used  as  a  prison — 
"  made  so  filthy,  that  six  weeks'  work,  and 
the  burning  of  much  tar  and  sulphur,  scarce 
made  it  fit  for  service/' 

Of  the  prisoners,  the  chief  men  were 
sent  to  London  to  be  executed ;  the  rank 
and  file,  mixed  with  those  who  had  sur- 
rendered at  Culloden,  were  divided  into 
batches  of  twenty,  of  whom  one  was  chosea 
by  lot  for  trial — all  such  being  convicted — 
the  remaining  nineteen  being  transported 
to  Amerioa.  Of  course,  Father  Bappock— 
the  priest  whom  Charles  Edward  had  made 
Bishop  of  Carlisle — was  among  tha  con- 
demned As  he  was  led  out  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  he  noticed  one  of 
his  companions  looked  downcast. 

"What  the  deil  are  ye  afeared  of, 
mon?"  he  cried,  gleefully.  "Wall  not 
have  a  Cumberland  jury  to  try  ua  in  the 
next  world" 

After  this  Carlisle  settled  down  into  the 
ways  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Its  sola 
quarrels  were  at  elections,  when  it  was 
Lowther  against  Howard,  and  both  against 
Musgrave.  Sir  Jamas  Lowther  actually 
got  control  of  ten  seats,  and  for  a  time 
made  Carlisle  itself  a  pocket-borough.  Ha 
was  rewarded  (1784)  with  tha  Earldom  of 
Lonsdale, 

The  place  owes  something  to  foreigners 
—in  1747,  Hamburg  merchants  started  a 
woollen  mill — but  mora  to  a  Newcastle 
firm,  which  set   up   calioo  weaving  and 
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printing.  When  the  great  change  of  the 
seventeenth  century  began,  it  owed  a  good 
deal  to  Lord  Howard  of  Nawarth — Scott's 
"belted  Will,"  but  by  bis  peaceful  ways 
little  deserving  that  warlike  title.  He 
pacified  the  Border,  so  that  of  the  old 
customs,  few  are  in  vogue  save  "hand- 
fasting,"  which  dates  from  the  days  when 
churches  were  in  ruins,  and  priests  only 
came  round  once  a  year. 

Carlisle's  only  literary  man  is  Isaac  Tollic, 
who  described,  as  he  saw  it,  the  siege,  by 
Lesley  and  the  Scots  (1644),  which  be- 
came a  blockade,  lasting  till  horseflesh  was 
a  luxury,  and  thenceforward  dogs  and  rats 
were  the  usual  food.  When  the  towns- 
women  had  become  so  mutinous  that  they 
begged  the  governor  to  fire  on  them,  he 
asked  for  terms.  But,  hoping  to  better 
these,  the  officers  made  Lesley's  envoy 
drunk,  with  a  barrel  of  strong  beer, 
11  that  had  been  secreted  by  a  cautious 
divine,"  they  themselves  drinking  only 
water.  Next  day,  Lesley  sent  a  graver 
person,  "but  he  also  fell  a  victim;  the 
notion  being  to  show  the  Scots'  general 
that  they  were  abounding  in  all  things." 
They  did  get  very  good  terms;  but  the 
Cathedral  suffered,  the  Scots,  contrary  to 
express  agreement,  pulling  down  cloisters, 
chapter-house,  Canons'  houses,  and  half  the 
nave,  to  get  materials  for  repairing  the 
Castle. 

As  to  the  Cathedral,  no  " restoration"  can 
bring  back  its  original  dignity;  but  the 
city  looks  so  trim  and  thriving  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  grass  grew,  not  so  long 
ago,  in  the  chief  streets,  the  bye-streets 
were  unpaved,  the  houses  unpainted,  and 
the  gutters  full  of  filth.  At  that  time,  a 
southern  visitor  says  of  the  Cathedral : 

"It  is  more  like  a  great  old  country 
church,  ne'er  beautified  nor  adorned  one 
whit.  The  organ  and  voices  did  well 
agree,  the  one  being  like  a  shrill  bagpipe, 
the  other  like  a  Scottish  tune.  The  sermon, 
in  the  like  accent,  such  as  we  could  hardly 
bring  away.  The  communion  also  was 
administered  and  received  in  a  wild,  un- 
reverent  manner." 

Allowance  being  made  for  southern  pre- 
judice, this  is  doubtless  a  true  picture; 
but  Carlisle  may  say  both  of  city  and 
Cathedral:  "We  have  altered  all  that." 
It  has  grown  in  population;  thirty-six 
thousand  in  1881,  against  six  thousand 
a  century  earlier  (in  1720,  only  two 
thousand);  and  it  has  grown  much  more 
conspicuously  in  cleanliness  and  the  out- 
ward signs  of  wealth. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OP  THE  BRADA 
MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.     PART  I. 

"  It  won't  do,  Zeb ;  it  won't  do." 

And  the  miller  rose  from  bis  seat,  took 
down  his  long  clay  pipe  from  the  rafters, 
and  lighted  it  in  front  of  the  big  fire- 
place. 

Zebediah  Quirk  felt  it  was  all  over  with 
him  then.  He  gave  a  little  gasp,  but  still 
kept  his  chair,  and,  with  eyes  bent  upon 
the  flags,  sat  there  fumbling  with  his  cap. 
He  was  a  pleasant-looking  young  fellow, 
short  and  slender  in  figure,  with  smaller 
hands  and  feet  than  is  usual  with  those 
who  have  to  live  by  manual  labour ;  neat 
in  his  dress,  and  very  quiet  in  his  tone  and 
manner.  He  was  about  to  speak,  when 
the  miller,  turning  again  to  him,  went 
on: 

"It's  not  that  Tve  got  anything  against 
thee,  lad.  Don't  run  away  with  that 
notion  in  thy  head,  Zeb.  If  thee  wast 
more  of  a  man — more  like  John  Senogles, 
now,  who  can  mow  his  acre  and  a  half 
in  a  day  easily— I  shouldn't  like  thee  any 
the  worse  for  it;  an'  if  thee  sometimes 
took  a  mug  of  ale,  or,  maybe,  a  drop  of 
whisky  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  instead  of 
goiV  about  with  them  Rechabite  chaps, 
who  seem  to  think  that  cold  water'll  float 
them  to  heaven,  there'd  be  some  chance 
for  thee,  lad.  But,  settin'  all  that  aside 
—the  miller  stopped  and  blew  out  ajgreat 
cloud  of  smoke — "there's  the  money." 

"  I've  got  the  shop  and  the  stock,"  urged 
Zeb,  raising  his  eyes  for  one  moment  to 
look  at  the  miller,  a  sturdy,  eqw* 
shouldered  man,  so  grey  that  it  seemed  as 
if  flour  had  been  sprinkled  freely  over  face, 
hair,  beard,  and  clothes. 

"  The  shop  and  stock ! "  exclaimed  the 
miller,  with  scorn.  "  An'  what  does  it 
come  to  1  Put  it  in  land.  There's  nothfog 
like  land,  Zeb.  When  thee's  just  looto 
atitthecornisgrowin'.  Well,  whats  the 
value  of  thy  shop  an'  stock  in  land  1 I  *» *■ 
acres,  eh1  Four,  more  likely.  There  s 
John  Senogles  with  twenty,  all  hw  own, 
an'  a  house H 

Zeb  rose  rather  impatiently.  . . 

"  You've  no  call,  Master  RadcKjfr,  *aia 
he,  "  to  be  always  throwing  John  Senogws 
at  my  head."  .h 

"  Nay,  nay,  lad,"  sai<f  the  mille*,  "*£ 
ingly ;  "  that  wasn't  my  intention  »t*iJ.  ^ 
was  only  of  my  daughter  I  was  *,n™{  ^ 
I  let  her  marry  a  man  who  can't  affora 
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keep  a  wife  I  shouldn't  be  doin'  my 
duty." 

11  Bat  I  shall  be  making  money/'  said 
Zeb. 

"  I  don't  deny  it's  possible,  Zeb,  though 
I  don't  see  much  prospect  of  it  myself. 
What  with  the  fishin1  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  an'  the  men  livin'  on  credit,  the 
grocery  business  is  the  worst  in  the  whole 
Isle  of  Man.  But,  anyway,  can  thee  keep 
a  wife  on  what  thee  will  make  ?  Next 
year's  harvest  won't  keep  the  mill  goin' 
this  year,  will  it?" 

"No;  but  we  are  both  young,  and  can 
wait." 

"  Thee  can  wait,  lad.  A  man  can  marry 
at  sixty — if  he's  a  fool.  But  can  a  gel 
wait!  Her  chances  come  when  she  is 
young  and  has  good  looks.  If  she  don't 
take  them  then,  she  loses  them  altogether. 
Is  it  fair,  do  thee  think,  Zeb,  to  spoil  a  gel's 
life  for  a  whim  1 " 

The  lines  about  Zeb's  mouth  had  been 
hardening  as  he  listened,  and  the  look  of 
pain  had  deepened  in  his  soft  brown 
eyes. 

"  Whim  or  no  whim,"  said  he,  "it  shan't 
be  said  that  Brada's  life  was  spoilt  by  me, 
Master  Badcliffe.  She  shall  be  free  to 
marry  whom  she  will;  she  shall  not  be 
bound  to  me  at  all.  But  here,  before 
you,  her  father,  I  solemnly  bind  myself  to 
her." 

"That's  not  fair  to  thyself  now,"  said 
the  miller. 

"  Then  there's  none  can  grumble  at  it," 
returned  Zeb.  "I  swear  to  be  true  to 
her,  come  what  may.  But  let  her  do  as 
she  will;  marry,  if  she  sees  somebody  to 
suit  her;  stay  single  if  she  don't.  I  will 
wait  for  her,  though  she  needn't  wait  for 
me." 

The  miller,  taking  the  pipe  from  hid 
mouth,  looked  silently  at  Zeb  beneath  his 
shaggy  grey  brows. 

"Shake  hando,  lad,"  he  said  at  length. 
"We'll  remain  friend?,  anyway." 

So  the  two  shook  hand?,  and  then  Zeb 
wished  the  miller  good  evening,  and  went 
his  way.  As  he  passed  through  the  garden 
he  plucked  a  rose  from  a  bush  which  grew 
beside  the  wicket  gate;  but  when  he 
reached  the  little  bridge,  he  leaned  against 
the  rail,  and,  not  thinking  of  what  he  was 
doing,  pulled  the  flower  to  pieces.  The 
red  leaves  fell  into  the  water,  and  went 
racing  towards  the  wheel.  But  Zeb  did 
not  know  they  were  there,  for  his  eyes 
were  dim  with  tears. 

Down  the  steep  side  of  the  glen  came  a 


girl,  swinging  her  straw  hat  to  and  fro  as 
she  moved  swiftly  through  the  golden 
gorse  and  purple  heather.  There  was  a 
ruddy  glow  of  health  in  her  pretty,  sun- 
burnt face;  her  dark  hair  tumbled  about 
her  shoulders  in  picturesque  disorder.  As 
she  walked,  she  carolled  like  a  lark.  But, 
presently,  at  the  entrance  to  the  village, 
she  noticed  the  solitary  figure  standing  on 
the  bridge,  and  her  song  ceased. 

"  What  has  the  rose  done  to  you,  poor 
thing,  •  Zeb  1 "  she  asked,  mischievously, 
coming  upon  him  unawares. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  all  the  colour 
left  his  face.  He  crossed  the  bridge  to 
make  room  for  her  to  pass  over. 

•'Good  evening,  Brada,"  he  said,  awk- 
wardly, without  looking  at  her. 

" What's  amiss  with  you,  Zeb)  Have 
you  and  she  fallen  out  between  your- 
selves % " 

"What  she  is  that?" 

"  Why,  the  she  that  gave  you  the  rose, 
to  be  sure,"  answered  Brada,  saucily. 
"  Ob,  yes,  come  now,  don't  be  denying  it, 
Zeb.  There's  a  deal  more  going  on 
among  the  Primitives  than  praying  and 
preaching." 

In  spite  of  his  youth,  Zebediah  Quirk 
was  a  shining  light  among  the  little  band 
of  Primitive  Methodists  in  the  glen.  But 
the  miller  was  a  staunch  Churchman,  and 
his  daughter  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
affecting  to  make  merry  at  Zeb  and  the 
Primitive?,  yet  pleased  enough  when  they 
spoke  of  him  as  having  "the  gift  of 
tongues." 

But  Zeb  was  vexed  now  that  her  heart 
should  be  so  light,  when  his  was  so 
heavy;  and  he  answered  her  more  roughly 
than  was  his  wont : 

"  It's  well  for  you  to  be  able  to  laugh. 
I  can't  laugh,  I  can  tell  you:  but  then, 
perhaps  I  care  more  for  you  than  you  for 
ma  I  always  said  so,  didn't  If  Any- 
way, it's  all  over  between  us  now.    You 

are  free  to  marry "  he  was  about  to 

say  "John  Senogles  or  anybody  else," 
but  checked  himself  and  substituted,  "  any 
person  you  please." 

"What's  this,  Zeb?"  she  asked,  more 
gravely  now.  "Who  has  been  speaking 
against  me?  What  have  they  been 
saying  %" 

"  Nobody  has  been  speaking  against  you* 
That  would  be  impossible.  But  your  father 
says  I'm  not  man  enough,  and  have  not 
money  enough  to  marry  you.  Twenty 
acres  is  your  value,"  said  Zeb,  rather 
bitterly.     "I'm  only  valued  at  four — too 
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much,  by  your  price.  Do  you  know  any- 
body with  tsrenty  acres,  Brada  —  any 
marrying  man,  I  meant" 

"  That's  just  your  nasty  way  of  patting 
it,"  said  Brada,  with  an  indignant  toss  of 
the  head.  "If  yon  think  to  better  your- 
self with  me  by  speaking  in  that  way  of 
father  you'll  find  yourself  mighty  mistaken. 
John  Senoglea  wouldn't  have  don*  it* 
whatever  you  may  say  of  him.  So  thaw, 
my  m*a!" 

And  she  stepped  on  to  the  bridge. 

She  was  slowly  orossing  the  bridge  now. 
Zeb  waited  a  few  moments,  thai  walked  a 
little  way,  stopped,  and  looked  back 
Brada  had  stopped,  too,  pretending  to  be 
unable  to  open  the  gate.  Both  were 
yearning  to  speak,  to  make  binds  again ; 
to  part,  if  part  they  must,  as  lovers  should. 
One  word  would  have  brought  than  to- 
gether; but  neither  could  utter  it.  It 
was  not  pride,  but  sheer  awkwardness  that 
held  them  silent.  And  so  they  drifted 
apart,  just  as  the  red  sun  was  sinking 
over  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  glen, 
Brada  entering  the  pretty  little  mill,  while 
Zeb  went  slowly  through  the  village  to- 
wards the  beach. 

And  now  who  should  be  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  inn  but  John  Senoglea  himself, 
a  big,  yellow-bearded  man,  with  enormous 
limbs,  and  the  strength  of  an  ox.  By  his 
side  was  another  man,  fat  and  podgy ;  with 
a  round  red  face,  smart  clothes,  a  diamond 
pin,  and  an  ostentatious-watch  chain.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  the  district.  Zeb  had 
never  seen  him  before,  and  would  hardly 
have  noticed  him  now  had  he  not  heard 
that  SanogLes  had  lately  been  about  a  good 
deal  with  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  lodging 
at  the  inn. 

"  Hullo,  Ztb  1 "  cried  Senogles*  "  going 
to  the  beach,  eht  It'a  no  use,  for  the 
tide's  high,  and  there's  no  sand  to  be 
got." 

This,  was  meant  as  an  allusion  to  the 
practice  alleged  against  some  grocer*— 
of  adulterating  sugar  with  sand.;  and 
Senogles  bellowed  with  laughter  aft.  his 
own  wit. 

"When  you've  got  a  new  joke, 
Senogles,"  returned  Zeb,  coldly,  "comeand 
tell  me;  and  then,  maybe,  after  you've 
explained  it  to  me,  I'll  laugh  at.  it  for 
you." 

"It  seams  you've  got  your  paaaobwg 
coat  on,  Zeb,"  said  Senogles,  shaking  with 
laughter.  "  Give  us  a  bit  out  of  your 
next  sermon.  I'll  stand  you  a  glass  of  ale 
if  you  will." 


Zeb  was  in  no  humour  to  be  turned  to 
ridicule;  least  of  all  by  John  Senoglea 
He  crossed  the  road,  and,  with  clenched 
fists,  confronted  the  big  farmer  grinning 
down  at  him  from  the  doorstep. 

" Look  here,  Senogles,"  said  he;  "yon 
mind  your  business,  and  I'll  mind  mina 
Don't  you  interfere  with  ma,  and  I'll  not 
interfere  with  you.  If  you  go  meddling 
with  me " 

11  Well,  what!"  enquired  Senoglea, 
seeing  that  Zeb  hesitated. 

"Why,  I'll  teach  yon  better  mannen," 
said  Zeb,  defiantly. 

Senogles  laughed  again ;  but  this  tins 
a  little  awkwardly,  and  with  an  uneasy 
glance  at  his  oompanion.  Not  that  he  wm 
frightened  of  Zeb.  He  was  too  big  and 
too  powerful  to  fear  getting  the  wont  of 
a  scrimmage ;  but  he  had  no  wish  to  enter 
upon  any  thing  of  the  sort    Sohesaid: 

"  Why,  Zeb,  what  has  come  over  you 
this  evening?  It  was  only  my  fan,  man. 
I  wasn't  meaning  you  any  harm." 

"Well,  keep  your  fun  to  yourself 
another  time,"  returned  Zeb.  "I  want 
none  of  it." 

And  he  walked  off. 

He  carried  his  head  rather  higher  than 
usual,  for  he  felt  that  ho  had  lowered  the 
colours  of  the  big,  bullying  farmer— hi* 
rival.  In  the  midst  of  his  pain,  this 
thought  gave  him  a  certain  grim  satis- 
faction. But  afterwards,  when  he  reviewed 
the  events  of  the  evening,  there  came  the 
reaction.  He  had  always  been  on  the  test 
terms  with  his  neighbours,  andnow,  in  one 
day,  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the 
old  miller,  parted  in  anger  from  Brada, 
and  quarrelled  with  John  Senogles.  Suwly 
there  must  be  something  wrong  here— 
something  for  which  he  was  to  blame,  and 
for  which  he  could  make  amends.  After 
what  had  occurred  he  could  not  very  well 
go  to  Brada  or  her  father ;  but  he  could 
go  to  Senogles.  And,  before  Sunday,  Zeb 
decided  that  he  would. 

John  Senogles  owned  a  small  farm  away 
up  on  the  mountain  side ;  part  of  it  being 
so  steep  that  the  crops,  when  cut,  had  to 
be  brought  down  on  a  sort  of  rough  sleigh 
Zeb  started  to  walk  to  the  farm  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  He  had  no  parents;  only 
a  sister  whom  he  supported ;  and  she  tons 
care  of  the  shop  during  his  absence.  He 
felt,  in  some  strange  way,  that  he  was 
doing  what  Brada  would  have  liked  him 
to  do ;  and  the  feeling  seemed  to  lighten 
his  burden.  For  it  was  a  long,  tough 
road  that  lay  before  him— not  this  one,  up 
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the  mountain  aide;  but  that  other,  which 
led  to  all  that  he  had  set  hie  heart  upon. 
To  win  Brada— that  was  his  sole  ambition ; 
and  how  to  make  enough  money  to  please 
her    father   was   more   than    he    could 


Presently,  he  left  the  path,  and — crossing 
a  stretch  of  moorland  slanting  sharply  up- 
wards, so  that  he  seemed  to  look  almost 
straight  down  into  the  little  glen  below, 
with  its  will,  and  stream,  and  cottages 
straggling  towards  the  sea— he  arrived  air 
the  shaft  of  an  old  mine,  or,  rather,  the 
commencement  of  one.  There  are  scores 
of  these  abortive  borings  scattered  about 
the  island;  the  success  of  one  or  two 
mines  haying  led  to  attempts  at  many. 

Zeb  eat  down  on  the  rabble  mound  for  a 
few  moments  to  take  breath,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  agin*  of  sunlight  from  the  quarried 
rock  caught  his  eye.  At  first,  he  paid  no 
heed  to  it  He  was  too  much  engaged  in 
thinking  of  some  way  to  make  money. 
But  of  a  sudden,  this  bright  spot  in  the 
rock  seized  upon  his  attention.  He  sprang 
up  excitedly,  and  scrambled  forward  to 
examine  it. 

It  was  lead  ore  mixed  with  spar.  Zeb 
had  no  doubt  about  that,  for  he  had  seen 
the  ore  many  a  time  down  at  the  mine  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  it  lying  about,  some  of  the 
pieoee  on  the  ground  being  very  rich  in 
metal  Zeb  picked  up  one  of  them — the 
best  he  could  find — and,  with  tottering 
legs,  staggered  out  again  into  the  bright 
sunlight. 

fie  was  overwhelmed  by  his  discovery, 
for  it  promised  him  all  that  his  heart 
desired  —  union  with  the  girl  he  loved 
above  the  whole  world.  Here,  ready  to 
his  hand,  was  untold  wealth.  True,  it 
was  upon  land  belonging  to  John  Senogles; 
but  that  was  of  no  consequence.  For  the 
Manx  law  differs  from  the  English  law  in 
this — that,  while  the  landlord  in  England 
is  supposed  to  own  a  solid  wedge  of  the 
earth*  right  through  to  its  centre,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  he  owns  only  the  surface,  all 
below  belonging  to  the  Grown,  from  whom 
mining  leases  may  be  acquired  by  any- 
body who  wishes  to  do  so,  and  is  prepared 
to  compensate  the  landlord  for  "surface 
damage."  Zeb,  therefore,  thought  he  saw 
his  way  plain  before  him. 

But,  first  of  all,  being  a  cautious  young 
man,  he  carried  his  specimen  of  ore  down 
to  Nat  Teare,  a  Mend  of  his,  who  was 
employed  in  the  mine  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain. 


"Hist,  Nat!"  said  he,  when  he  had 
dragged  off  his  friend  to  a  quiet  corner. 
"What's  this!" 

"  Lead,  ore,"  answered  Nat. 

"  You  are  sure,  boy  9 " 

Zeb's  questions  wore  so  peculiar,  and  hia 
manner  was  so  excited,  that  Nat  looked  at 
him  with  amazement. 

"What  joke  is  this,  Zeb?"  he  asked. 
"  Do  you  think  I'm  such  a  fool  as  not  to 
know  our  own  ore  9 "  And  he  pointed  at 
the  ground  around,  which  was  strewn  with 
pieces  of  similar  ore. 

"But  it's  not  your  ore,"  cried  Zeb. 
"It's  mine.  It  oomes  out  of  my  mine. 
And  you  shall  be  the  captain  of  it,  and  we 
shall  both  make  our  fortunes,  and  marry 
the  girls  of  our  choice,  and  be  happy  ever 
after,  Nat  What  do  you  say  to  that,  my 
boy?" 

Nat  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  his 
head.  He  had  begun  to  think  that  Zeb, 
in  spite  of  his  Kechabite  notions,  had  taken 
to  drinking.  But,  after  a  time,  the  whole 
thing  was  made  clear  to  him.  He  examined 
the  ore,  again,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
equal  to  the. best  they  had  got.  Finally, 
though  be  was  not  told  the  exact  position 
where  it  had  been  found,  ho  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  probably  came  from 
another  part  of  the  same  lode  as  they  ware 
now  working.  Zeb  had  risen  in  his  estima- 
tion immensely. 

"I'm  your  friend,  Zeb,"  said  he,  warmly. 
"  Don't  you  forget  that  Stick  to  me,  and 
I'll  make  a  fortune  for  you." 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Zeb  went  with  a  very  pre- 
occupied mind  next  day  to  the  little 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  Indeed,  hia 
utterances  were  so  confosed  and  so  dis- 
jointed as  to  disturb  the  faith  of  those  who 
looked  up  to  him  for  light  and  guidance. 
As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  he  had  an- 
nounced the  subject  of  his  sermon  on  the 
previous  Sunday.  It  was  "The  Blessings 
of  Poverty ; "  and  every  argument  that  he 
had  to  enforce  was  in  direct  conflict  with 
his  present  opinions..  Nor  was  this  the  side 
cause  of  his  uneasiness.  For,  Although  the 
quarrel  with  John  Senogles  bad  ceased  to 
worry  him,  and  had  almost  entirely  peesed 
from  his  mind,  he  was  distracted  by  fears 
lest  somebody  else  should  make  the  same 
discovery  as  himself,  and  should  anticipate 
him.  He  felt  that  until  he  had  the  lease 
safe  in  his  possession,  he  should  have  no 
rest 

So,  early  on  Monday  morning,  he  took 
with  him  all  the  spare  cash  in  the  house, 
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and  going  first  to  the  local  bank,  obtained 
an  advance  upon  the  security  of  his  shop. 
With  this  money  in  his  possession  he 
harried  off  to  Douglas,  called  at  the  office 
of  the  "  Crown  Receiver,"  and  applied  for 
a  mining  lease  to  cover  the  whole  of  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain.  To  meet  any 
claim  for  surface  damage,  he  deposited  the 
money  he  had  brought  with  him.  His 
disappointment  was  intense  when  he 
learned  that  the  business  could  not  be 
completed  there  and  then  as  he  had 
expected.  It  was  torture  to  him  to  have 
to  wait,  dreading  some  accident,  some 
horrible  mischance,  which  might  destroy 
all  his  hopes  of  happiness.  But  the  period 
of  suspense  came  to  an  end  at  last.  Zeb 
got  his  lease,  and  with  it  in  his  pocket, 
felt  himself  to  be  the  happiest  and  luckiest 
fellow  in  the  world. 

The  news  soon  got  abroad,  and  caused 
much  commotion  m  the  glen.  Zeb  be- 
came quite  a  hero.  His  arm  was  nearly 
shaken  off,  so  hearty  were  the  greetings  he 
got;  if  he  had  not  been  a  Rechabite,  all 
the  resources  of  the  inn  would  have  been 
freely  placed  at  his  disposal;  there  was 
observable  a  very  general  disposition  to  be 
seen  in  his  company,  to  laugh  at  his  jokes, 
and  to  quote  his  sayings ;  he  was  run  after, 
not  only  by  Primitives  and  Wesleyans,  but 
also  by  Church  people,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  had  the  keenest  eye  to 
the  main  chance.  Only  the  old  miller 
held  aloof,  shaking  his  head  rather  doubt- 
fully, and  watching  to  see  how  Zeb  would 
take  his  good  fortune. 

"  The  lad  doesn't  come  near  us  now/' 
said  he  to  his  daughter.  "Is  he  puffed 
up  with  pride,  do  thee  think,  gel )  Maybe 
it's  only  offended  with  my  plain  language 
he  is ;  but  I've  no  faith  in  them  Primitives, 
though  I  will  allow  that  Zeb's  the  best  of 
the  lot." 

Brada  defended  Zeb  stoutly;  but  her 
task  grew  harder  as  time  went  on.  He 
was  so  occupied  with  his  new  business 
that  he  and  she  never  happened  to  meet, 
and  she  could  not  understand  his  con- 
tinued absence  from  the  mill.  Surely  it 
could  not  be  that  little  tiff  they  had,  when 
last  they  met  That  would  be  too  ridicu- 
lous, for  they  had  had  many  a  tiff  before, 
and  Zeb  had  always  come  round  in  the 
end. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  Zeb  was 
keeping  away  until  he  had  something  tan- 
gible to  offer.  The  mining  lease,  in  itself, 
was  valueless ;  he  had  first  to  turn  it  into 
money.     And,  having  no  experience  in 


such  matters  and  no  capital  to  work  the 
mine  himself,  he  was  a  good  deal  bothered. 

He  had  other  difficulties  to  contend 
against,  too ;  among  them  being  the  ani- 
mosity of  John  Senogles,  who  was  per- 
fectly furious.  Meeting  Zeb  in  the  village, 
one  afternoon,  he  swore  at  him  in  a  voice 
that  echoed  away  up  the  glen,  and  called 
him  the  lowest,  meanest  sneak  that  ever 
walked  on  shoe-leather. 

*  What  did  you  say  to  me  % "  he  shouted. 
"  '  Don't  you  interfere  with  me,  and  I  won't 
interfere  with  you,'  that  was  what  you  said, 
Zebediah  Quirk.  And  then  what  did  you 
do  %  Went  straight  up  to  my  farm  and 
got  a  mining  lease,  to  turn  the  place  up- 
side down,  so  that  no  decent  man  will  be 
able  to  live  in  it  That's  what  you  done — 
robbed  me,  you  preaching  little  hypocrite. 
Went  behind  my  back  and  robbed  me  of 
my  rights  —  that's  what  you  done,  you 
who  said  you  wouldn't  interfere  with  ma 
Curse  you,  I've  a  mind  to  break  every 
bone  in  your  body."  And  the  big  fist  was 
clenched  and  raised  threateningly. 

But  Zeb,  so  defiant  when  all  things  had 
been  going  against  him,  was  meek  enough 
now  in  the  hour  of  his  good  fortune.  He 
answered  gently : 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Senogles.  I 
have  done  nothing  a  man  need  be  ashamed 
of.  I  have  acted  strictly  within  my  rights 
— any  other  would  have  done  the  same; 
but  I  will  go  beyond  my  rights,  if  you 
will  let  me.  If  the  mine  turns  out  a  suc- 
cess, you  shall  have  a  share  in  it,  I  promise 
you  that." 

"If  the  mine  turns  out  a  success!" 
sneered  Senogles.  "  A  likely  tale.  There 
is  not  a  ha'porth  of  lead  on  the  whole  of 
my  farm,  and  you  know  it." 

"  There  is,"  said  Zeb,  quietly.  "  There 
are  heaps  and  heaps  of  splendid  ore." 

"  That's  a  lie,"  roared  Senogles.  "  Look 
here,  lads,"  added  he  to  the  fishermen, 
whom  the  noise  had  drawn  around,  "  don't 
one  of  you  put  a  farthing  in  this  swindle. 
Don't  I  know  my  own  land  f  The  whole 
thing  is  just  to  spite  me.  He  wants  to 
drive  me  out  of  my  farm.  I  tell  you  there 
is  not  a  ha'porth  of  lead  upon  it." 

"Then  what  is  this?"  demanded  Zeb, 
producing  one  of  his  specimens. 

"  Ore  from  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  whole  thing  is  a  plant,  lads," 
said  Senogles,  again  appealing  to  the 
spectators.  "If  this  ore  was  found  on 
this  side  of  the  mountain,  it  was  brought 
from  the  other.  There's  none  of  it  upon 
my  farm,  at  all.    Now,  do  you  see  what 
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of  Brada,  and  tears  came  into  his  eyes ;  he 
grasped  Mr.  Johnson's  hand,  bat  could  not 
speak. 

"Will  you  be  at  home  at  seven  this 
evening,  Mr.  Quirk?"  enquired  Mr.  John- 
son, in  an  undertone.  "  I  have  something 
particular  to  say  to  you.  At  seven  sharp, 
remember."  And  he  went  after  John 
Senogles. 


the  hypocritical  little  rascal  has  been 
att* 

The  fishermen  looked  at  one  another 
oat  of  the  oorners  of  their  eyes.  They 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  this 
charge  against  Zeb;  and  yet  Senogles 
spoke  so  positively.  But  one  of  them, 
more  outspoken  than  the  rest,  said : 

"Aisy,  man,  aisy.  Thy  tongue's  goin' 
too  fast.  Zeb's  not  the  sort  to  do  this 
thing,  at  alL" 

By  the  stream,  which  ran  by  the  road- 
side, Mr.  Johnson  —  the  smart  stranger 
staying  at  the  inn— had  been  standing, 
watching  the  bees  in  a  cottage  garden. 
Although  he  had  shown  no  interest  in 
what  was  being  said,  not  a  word  had 
escaped  him.  And  now  he  approached 
the  party  rather  hurriedly. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Senogles,"  said  he,  taking 
the  big  farmer  by  the  arm,  "you  have 
gone  too  far.  You  own  the  surface  of 
your  land,  and  know  all  about  it,  I  am 
sure.  But  you  don't  know — you  can't 
know — what  lies  beneath.  If  Mr.  Quirk 
says  he  has  found  lead  there,  you  must 
believe  him." 

"Mast  I!"  exclaimed  Senogles,  with 
something  like  amazement. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course/'  declared  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  his  offhand  manner.  And 
the  fishermen  all  stared  with  open  mouths, 
wondering  who  this  stranger  could  be,  for 
they  had  never  before  seen  the  big  farmer 
look  so  small  "Come,  my  good  fellow, 
yoa  can't  deny  the  evidence  of  your  own 
eyes." 

"Well,  111  be  shot!"  stammered  Se- 
nogles, with  the  same  air  of  complete 
bewilderment 

"  I'll  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  this 
ore,"  proceeded  Mr.  Johnson,  in  a  tone 
which  could  be  heard  by  all  around.  "  If 
there  is  a  good  lode  of  the  same  quality 
where  it  came  from,  it  will  be  worth 
twenty-five  pounds  a  fathom,  at  the  very 
least.  You  may  tafee  my  word  for  that, 
Mr.  Quirk.  I  am  a  mining  engineer" — 
he  glanced  round  with  importance — "I 
have  had  great  experience  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about." 

This  speech  created  an  evident  sensation. 
Senogles,  who  had  moved  off  and  was  wait- 
ing about  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  follow,  did 
not  hear  the  latter  part  of  it;  but  the 
fishermen  were  profoundly  impressed.  As 
for  Z«b,  now  that  his  hopes  had  been 
confirmed  by  so  eminent  an  authority,  he 
could  scarcely  contain  himself.   He  thought 


ON    PROFESSIONAL     IRRESPONSI- 
BILITY. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  irresponsibility 
abroad  in  the  world  which  were  better  out 
of  the  way.  The  poor  man  who  marries 
a  wife  upon  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and 
ten  years  afterwards  has  seven  children 
and  an  income  the  same  as  at  first;  the 
manufacturer  of  wall-papers  of  a  cheap 
kind,  the  ingredients  of  which  may  or  may 
not  poison  the  person  upon  whose  walls 
the  papers  are  pasted;  the  inventor  or 
retailer  of  very  gross  slanders,  which  are 
as  likely  at  least  to  blast  the  character  of 
their  object  as  are  the  wall-papers  to 
disturb  the  health  of  those  who  come 
under  their  influence ;  the  man  or  woman 
who,  though  afflicted  by  a  dolorous,  or  even 
horrible  malady,  yet  considers  this  as  no 
obstacle  to  his  or  her  marriage,  and  who  is 
by-and-by  the  parent  of  a  child  or  succes- 
sion of  children  in  whom  the  hereditary 
evil  straightway  declares  itself — these  are 
a  few  chance  specimens  of  the  commonest 
kinds  of  irresponsibility.  Each  and  all 
ought  to  be  fettered.  But  who  is  to  do 
the  work  1  It  is  difficult  to  say,  indeed ; 
for  each  of  these  irresponsibilities^- save 
perhaps  the  wall-paper  one — is  of  a  kind 
to  be  obviated  only  by  such  restraint 
upon  the  action  of  individuals  as  would 
to  many  of  us  seem  the  mark  of  a  tyranny 
of  the  most  obsolete  and  culpable  kind. 

"Whatl"  the  hard-working  youth  in 
the  receipt  of  but  fifteen  shillings  a  week 
might  indignantly  exclaim  to  the  State 
official  who  forbade  his  banns  for  State 
reasons,  "  because  I  am  poor,  am  I  not  to 
have  a  wife!  Well,  if  that's  Monarchy, 
give  me  a  Republic  1 "  or  "  If  that's  your 
Republican  way  of  doing  things,  one  may 
go  to  Turkey  for  a  free  Ufe." 

And  of  course  the  girl  would  second  her 
angry  sweetheart  in  his  outcry.  With 
handkerchief  to  her  bright,  fond  eyes,  she 
would  proffer  the  worth  of  her  affection  as 
adequate  plea  for  the  disregard  of  all  those 
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roles  of  prudence  which  a  property 
paternal  Government  would  fain  enforce 
upon,  if  it  could  not  instil  them  into,  its 
subject* 

IWmaaiifaotunrwho,  to  the  injury  of 
the  public,  puts 'strychnine  or  arsenic  into 
his  manufactures,  may  indeed  be  more 
easily  deterred  from  a  continuance  of 
such  disastrously  irresponsible  conduct. 
But,  first  of  all,  such  action  on  his  part 
must  be  made  a  penal  offence.  Until  then, 
it  may  be  feared  that  he  wQl  have  more 
regard  for  his  banker's  balance  than  for 
the  men  and  women — strangers  to  him — 
who  buy  his  papers,  even  though  they  may 
be  doomed,  with  mathematical  Bareness,  to 
suffer  thereby  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and 
perhaps  death  itself.  However,  this  is  a 
kind  of  irresponsibility  that  will,  sooner  or 
later,  be  checked.  We  must  have  in- 
spectors of  wall-papers,  even  as  we  have 
inspectors  of  factories  and  schools;  and 
then  it  will,  so  far,  be  well  with  us. 

The  third  instance  of  irresponsibility — 
that  of  scurrilous  and  slanderous  conversa- 
tion— is  much  more  difficult,  nay,  perhaps 
impossible  to  bridle.  The  only  way  will 
be  to  regenerate  the  human  race  "  ab  ovo,° 
and  that  were  a  task  to  tax  the  wit  of  the 
cleverest  of  us.  Perhaps,  however,  here 
also,  a  very  considerate  Government  — 
maternal,  or  'even  grandmaternal,  rather 
than  paternal — might  be  able  to  do 
something.  If  the  scope  of  the  law  on 
libels  were  extended  to  include  tea-table 
backbiting,  or  even  market-place  gossip 
of  a  kind  that  tends  to  detract  from 
the  good  character  of  any  individual,  per- 
haps the  result  would  be  beneficial  But 
the  "  perhaps  "  is  rather  a  ricketty  one ;  so 
that  even  the  most  hopeful  believer  in  the 
perfectibility  of  the  human  race — towards 
the  attainment  of  which  such  an  extension 
of  this  law  might  be  supposed  to  help — 
ought  not  to  build  much  on  it  And, 
upon  the  whole,  it  would  make  social 
intercourse  such  complex  fencing,  and, 
to  the  timid,  such  a  stupefying  terror, 
that  the  disease  itself,  unpleasant  though 
it  may  be,  would  probably  soon  be  uni- 
versally preferred  to  the  remedy. 

We  English  have  already  been  vilified 
sufficiently,  for  our  want  of  conversation, 
by  the  more  glib  nations  of  Europe.  If 
such  a  law  as  this  came  into  force,  there 
would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  subside 
into  complete  taciturnity.  And  even  then 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  ere  long,  Mr. 
Edison  would  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
lawyers  with  some  dire  invention  which 


should  convict  us  of  actionable  conduct  if 
we  had  but  the  mere  germ  of  a  scandalous 
thought  within  us. 

As  for  the  fourth  instance  in  our  selec- 
tion of  typical  cases  of  irresponsibility, 
that  really  ought  to  be  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  projected  marriage  of  an 
impecunious  man  and  woman,  who  have 
no  assured  hopes  of  anything  except 
offspring. 

If  the  State  does  not  take  up  this 
question,  let  Convocation  think  about 
it 

Why  should  it  not  be  made  a  valid 
reason  for  refusing  to  consecrate  a  matri- 
monial alliance  1  To  my  mind,  and  surely 
in  the  esteem  of  all  thinking  people,  it  is 
as  improper  for  a  scrofulous  man  to  marry 
a  woman  under  the  taint  of  lunacy  as  for 
an  ordinary  man  to  marry  his  grand- 
mother. 

The  Church  would  forbid  the  banns 
in  the  latter  case.  It  were  wall  if  it 
would  do  the  same  in  the  former  case 
also. 

There  is  something  specious,  indeed, 
about  the  claim  that  a  man  may  make  to 
go  "  the  way  to  parish:  church n  as  he 
pleases,  with  "  liberty  withal,  as  large  a 
charter  as  the  wind"  and  the  tables  of 
affinity  allow. 

But  one  look  at,  or  thought  about,  the 
children  who  are  the  result  of  a  scamper 
over  this  broad  champaign  of  liberty, 
severs  the  plea  to  the  very  root 

In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  examples 
which  prove  that  unmitigated  liberty 
is,  at  times,  worse  than  an  iron  re- 
straint 

The  man  who  acts  persistently  for  fab 
own  pleasure/without  regard  for  the  ton- 
sequences,  and  with,  of  course,  mo  care 
for  the  good  of  others,  is  not  much  better 
than  one  of  those  Oriental  fanatics  who, 
now  and  then,  runs  amuck  with  the  de- 
liberate design  of  slaying  or  wounding  all 
who  come  in  his  path. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  mis- 
interpret strangely  that  noble  word 
"  liberty ; "  or  to  view  but  half  its  meaning 
as  the  whole. 

We  have  done  with  despots;  but 
not  with  the  despotism  of  philosophic 
phrases. 

There  is  really  no  Baying  what  the  cycle 
of  events  will  shortly  bring  us  to;  but 
it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  our  professors 
of  evolution — the  teachers  who  assume 
to  be  head  and  shoulders  above  oommon 
priests  and  schoolmasters — remind  us  that 
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ire  shrald  do  the  best  thing  possible  for 
ou  race,  if  we  were  to  recur  to  that  old 
Gteeek  eastern  whereby  the  magistrates  of 
a  eity — with*ppaHing  tyranny1  and  frigid 
disregard  for  sentimental  attachments  — 
mated  by  law  the  most  muscular  of  its 
youth  to  its  most  beauteous  maidens,  and 
summarily  put  fm  end  to  children  mani- 
festly unfitted  for'  the  battle  of  life. 

But,  besides  these  common  cases  of 
irresponsibility,  there  are  many  others, 
not  leas  grave,  by  which  we  are  all.  liable 
to  be  affected. 

There  is  judicial  irresponsibility — a  very 
serious  thing,  even  with  us;  but  trebly 
serious  in  lands  where  men  of  law  are  not, 
as  they  certainly  are,  as  a  rule,  with  us, 
men  of  honour. 

There  are  also  medical  irresponsibility 
and  educational  irresponsibility. 

Not  that  the  list  is  yet  exhausted ;  but 
these  will  be  enough  for  our  turn. 

In  State  affairs-— upon  which  the  eyes 
ef  the  public  are  nowadays  keenly  con- 
centrated— the  statesman,  who  acts  to  the 
detriment  of  Ms  country!  may,  indeed, 
escape  being  impeached,  but  he  cannot 
by  any  means  avoid  the  obloquy  which 
falls  heavily  upon  him  from  a  million  or 
two  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  assumption  is,  that  his  position  is 
an  unpleasant  one.  So  it  is ;  but  not  so 
disagreeable  as  to  deter  him  from  putting 
himself  again  at  hazard  just  as  soon  as 
his  political  discretion  will  allow.  Hard 
words  do  not  break  his  head.  Indeed,  the 
harder  they  are,  the  better  for  the  victim ; 
Inasmuch  as  the  reaction  will,  by-and-by, 
be  strong  in  proportion  to  their  severity. 
And  so  he  errs  and  errs  until  he  dies, 
or  until  the  country  is  tired  of  anathe- 
matising and  forgiving  him,  turn  by  turn, 
and  decides  at  length  to  consign  him  to 
the  oblivion  which  accompanies  retirement 
from  public  life. 

Now,  upon  grounds  of  common  sense, 
such  a  man  ought  not  to  have  the  measure 
of  irresponsibility  that  he  has. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  it  is  his 
constituents'  business ;  that,  if  they  agree 
to  be  reconciled  to  him,  or  to  condone  his 
misdeeds,  no  one  has  any  farther  right  to 
interfere ;  and  that  such  interference,  if 
it  took  place,  would  be  a  wrong  done  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

These  are  venerable  arguments  that 
do  not  satisfy.  It  were  more  reasonable, 
far,  to  argue  upon  plainer  bases;  to  say 

!  outright,  that,  since  human  nature  is  what 
it  is,  it  is  inevitable ;  that,  in  any  repre- 


sentative assembly  of  human  beings,  there 
must  be  a  proportion  of  good  men  and 
bad  men,  whether  their  goodness  or  bad- 
ness be  of  morals  or  capability;  and  that, 
granting  this,  it  would  be  as  just  to  expel 
one  man  from  the  assembly  because  of  his 
virtue,  as  to  expel  another  because  of  his 
inefficiency  or  corrupt  life. 

There  may  be  something  of  sophistry 
in  this.  There  is  certainly  much  of 
paradox  And  yet,  unless  it  appear  em- 
phatically in  the  charter  of  his  representa- 
tion that  the  deputy  is  the  representative 
of  none  but  those  of  his  constituents  who 
are  morally  or  intellectually  like  himself, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  who  has  the  right  to 
cast  the  stone  at  him  for  his  misconduct. 

In  judicial  matters  it  is  otherwise.  The 
Judge  is  not  a  representative  of  the  people. 
In  a  sense,  indeed,  they  are  his  subjects, 
though  he  has  not  the  same  aspect  towards 
them  all 

He  is  chosen  or  nominated  for  his  office 
as  a  man  superior  to  other  men  in  training 
and  abilities — and  presumably  in  morals 
alee — and,  the  sword  and  the  scales  are  the 
very  significative  symbols  of  the  power  he 
exercises. 

Of  old  the  King  was  the  Judge-as  well  as 
the  Sovereign  of  his  people ;  even  as  at  the 
present  time  the  King  of  Montenegro 
plays  the  part  in  his  public  square  at 
Cettinje.  But  civilisation  has  now  gene- 
rally divorced  the  two  conditions. 

And  inasmuch  as  a  modern  constitutional 
Sovereign  is  King  or  Queen  rather  by 
courtesy  than  aught  else,  while  the 
modern  Judge  fa  as  much  an  arbiter  of 
life  and  death  as  the  Sovereign  of  former 
days  himself,  the  Judge  is'  the  most 
respectable  individual  in  a  modern  State. 

With  us,  indeed,  who  put  the  power  of  a 
death  sentence  in  the  hands  of  our  Judges, 
and  exercise  no  material  censorship  over 
their  work,  the  office  of  Judge  is  peculiarly 
solemn  and  autocratic. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  good 
for  them  and  good  for  us  that  they  should 
have  the  irresponsibility  they  have. 

True,  there  are  Courts  of  Appeal  But 
if  one  set  of  Judges  contradict  another  set 
of  Judges,  and  there  the  matter  ends,  the 
Judges  whose  judgement  is  set  aside  by 
their  superiors  are  not  likely  to  be  much  or 
long  distressed.    The  irritation  passes. 

In  Norway,  however,  and  perhaps  else- 
where, it  is  very  different.  The  Judge 
who  is  convicted  of  an  erroneous  judge- 
ment has  to  pay  for  his  mistake.  He  is 
fined  as  if  he  were  a  criminal.    The  con- 
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sequences  are  obvious.  He  takes  a  very 
profound  interest  in  his  work;  and  so 
his  own  ends  and  those  of  the  State  are 
served  simultaneously.  He  cannot  afford 
to  forget  the  responsibility  of  his  position 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  his  career.  He 
could,  perhaps,  tolerate  with  equanimity  a 
certain  amount  of  censure.  But  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  crowns  is  worse  than  much 
censure.    The  sting  of  it  lingers  long. 

Now  we  are  not  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine which  course  is  the  better,  that  of 
Norway,  or  our  own.  But  it  is  permissible 
to  observe  that,  whereas  a  fine  may  be  an 
excellent  stimulus  for  a  Judge  in  office,  it 
seems  somewhat  an  inequitable  and  undig- 
nified kind  of  stimulus. 

If  the  Judge  had  done  wrong  with  his 
eyes  open,  of  course  he  is  much  to  blame. 
Bat  the  public  is  ever  ready  and  able  to 
call  him  to  account  in  such  an  eventuality ; 
and  the  slight  itself  will  be  a  fair  incentive 
to  him  for  the  future. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  charged  with 
defective  balancing  of  evidence,  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune rather  than  a  fault  in  him,  and 
fining  will  not  make  him  a  moire  capable 
Judge.  The  words  of  the  copy-book  may 
be  tendered  on  his  behalf—"  humanum  est 
errare,"  though  they  hardly  seem  to  justify 
the  irresponsibility  that  will  still  largely 
remain  to  him  while  he  sits  upon  the 
judicial  bench. 

Medical  irresponsibility  is  not  less  serious 
in  its  effects  upon  individuals  than  judicial 
irresponsibility  upon  the  community.  Here, 
also,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  honourable  spirit  among  our  doctors, 
as  among  our  lawyers.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, the  career  of  the  average  medical  man 
might  be  a  succession  of  tragedies,  more  or 
less  veiled. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
a  doctor's  error  of  action  brings  trouble, 
and  even  disgrace,  upon  him.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  his  patients  give  themselves  up 
to-  him,  like  a  resigned  criminal  to  his 
executioner.  He  has  power  of  life  or 
death  over  them  even  more  emphatically 
than  the  Judges  of  the  land.  For  the 
Judges  cannot  touch  those  who  are  not 
criminal,  whereas  the  good  and  the  bad 
alike  have  recourse  to  the  doctor. 

If  the  doctor  puts  all  his  conscience  as 
well  as  all  his  humanity  and  skill  into  his 
work,  well  and  good.  If  not,  some  one  is 
likely  to  suffer.  Bat  whoever  suffers,  it  will 
rarely  be  the  doctor,  though  he  may  have 
agreed  to  regard  his  profession  with  less 
reverence  and  awe  than  is  becoming.    The 


victim  will  assume  that  the  suffering  he 
undergoes  is  an  inevitable  part  of  the 
malady  itself,  or  of  the  remedy  for  the 
malady.  Only  when  he  cannot  doubt  that 
the  doctor  is  to  blame  for  it,  will  he  say  a 
word  against  him.  Bat  it  may  then  be 
too  late. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  immensely 
instructive  to  know  the  psychological 
history  of  an  average  medical  man.  As 
a  young  practitioner,  until  his  "nerve" 
had  become  hardened,  did  he  not  feel 
as  anxious  about  an  operation  as  the 
subject  to  be  operated  upon  1  How  many 
times  in  the  first  year  of  his  public  prac- 
tice, does  he  suppose  that  he  treated 
patients  as  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
treated  ?  Does  he,  perchance,  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  his  conscience,  find 
himself  guilty  —  through  unskilful  or 
thoughtless  treatment  —  of  the  death  of 
a  patient  or  patients?  And,  if  so,  was 
the  secret  entirely  his  own;  or  was  it 
shared  by  the  patient  or  patients  who 
died  to  give  him  experience?  Finally, 
does  he  now,  in  the  maturity  of  his  skill 
and  practice,  ever  consider  a  patient  rather 
as  a  piquant  enigma,  than  as  a  human 
being  as  sensible  of  pain  as  himself  I  It 
were  quite  impossible  to  make  doctors 
adequately  responsible  to  the  community 
for  their  professional  condact.  They 
must  reckon  their  responsibility  a  personal 
charge. 

Once  again.  What  of  educational  irre- 
sponsibility 1  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
that  the  gentlemen  who  teach  "  hie — haec 
— hoc "  to  little  boys  are  engaged  in  a 
task  of  such  immediate  importance  as  the 
professional  tasks  of  doctors  or  Judges. 
"Hie — haec — hoc"  is  but  the  prologue. 
It  is  when  the  mind,  rather  than  the 
memory,  has  to  be  impressed,  that  the 
schoolmaster's  chief  responsibility  begins. 
He  has  so  much  very  plastic  material 
before  him,  and  which  will  probably  re- 
tain through  life  the  impression  he  gives 
it.  If  this  impression  be  a  worthy  and 
graceful  one,  so  much  the  better  fox 
schoolmaster  and  scholar.  Otherwise,  so 
much  the  worse  for  them  both. 

Let  us  advance  a  step,  and  consider 
how  University  Professors  stand  towards 
their  students.  They  are  really  in  almost 
as  responsible  a  position  as,  according  to 
the  old  myth,  was  Prometheus  himself, 
as  the  originator  of  human  beings.  Pro- 
metheus set  his  creations  adrift  in  the 
world  to  act  as  they  were  able;  and  a 
pretty  pile  of  misdeeds  he  has  since  had 
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the  grief  to  witness.  So  also  with  the 
Professors.  They  know  that  their  students 
are  asking  of  them  such  information  as 
shall  enable  them  to  go  through  life  with 
credit  to  themselves,  and  to  the  profit  of 
their  fellow-men.  Perhaps  they  axe  able  to 
help  their  petitioners  as  a  brother  helps  his 
brother.  Perhaps,  however,  they  are  them- 
selves in  need  of  help ;  and  then  their  aid 
is  not  worth  more  than  a  snap  of  the 
finger.  And  perhaps,  also,  from  personal 
pride,  rather  than  confess  themselves  in- 
debted to  their  predecessors  for  the  com- 
mon rules  of  safe  progress  in  life,  they 
teach  new  doctrines,  which  are,  in  fact, 
pernicious,  in  spite  of  the  attraction  which 
novelty  gives  them. 

It  is  the  last  of  these  three  orders 
of  Professors  that  ought  to  bear  the  con- 
sequences of  the  misuse  of  their  respon- 
sibility. And  yet,  how  stands  the  case  ? 
No  one  indicts  them,  though  this  or  that 
one  of  their  students  acts  infamously  or 
iniquitously  in  direct  accordance  with  their 
teaching. 

It  was  for  them  to  make  or  mar  the 
man.  They  have  marred  him,  and  it  does 
not  trouble  them, 

Akin  to  this  is  the  influence  of  litera- 
ture. It  is,  of  course,  common  know- 
ledge that  a  book  often  does  more  for 
a  man's  spiritual  developement  than  aught 
else. 

The  converse  is  not  less  true. 

None,  except  writers  themselves,  know 
the  potency  of  their  work.  A  reader 
may  be  rubied  in  soul  by  the  insidious 
turn  of  a  phrase.  Half  a  suggestion 
may  do  more  for  him  than  fifty  Sunday 
sermons.  But,  though  the  writer  be  as 
emphatic  an  agent  of  moral  destruction  as 
the  keeper  of  a  Whitechapel  Thieves'  Aca- 
demy, who  is  to  bring  him  to  account  1 

The  reader  may  multiply  cases  of  such 
irresponsibility.  Perhaps,  some  day,  when 
Utopia  is  established,  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  them  alL  But  it  will  need 
delicate  legislation,  and  a  signal  purifi- 
cation of  the  human  conscience. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

'♦Paul,  will  you  take  me  up  to  London 
with  you,  to-day  *" 
All  through  the  short  summer  night, 


Doris  had  lain  awake,  thinking  over  her 
conversation  with  Paul,  with  the  picture 
he  had  drawn  of  Laurence's  desolate  home 
and  ruined  life  ever  before  her  eyes.  She 
saw  him  degraded,  despairing,  lost  to  self- 
respect,  and  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men, 
sinking  lower  and  lower  till  he  reached 
that  lowest  depth  of  all,  from  which  it 
was  well-nigh  impossible  to  rise  again. 
And  ever  as  she  pictured  it,  there  rang 
in  her  ears  Paul's  last  sentence :  "  If  you 
wish  to  save  him,  take  the  only  way ;  you 
alone  can  do  it."    . 

The  hot  blushes  burnt  in  her  cheeks  as 
she  thought  of  what  the  words  implied ; 
of  the  only  way  by  which  Laurence's 
salvation  might  be  won.  And  again  and 
again  she  told  herself  that  she  could  not 
take  it.  That  womanly  pride  and  modesty 
revolted  from  it,  told  her  that  it  was  im- 
possible, that  she  could  stoop  so  low  as  to 
sue  for  what  he  had  never  offered  ;  to  be 
the  wooer  instead  of  the  wooed  !  But,  as 
her  agitation  subsided,  as  the  night  grew, 
first  older,  and  then  faded  into  the  grey 
dawn  of  morning,  which,  in  its  turn, 
brightened  into  the  rosy  sunrise,  the  calm 
which  the  stillness  of  night  rarely  fails 
to  bring  to  troubled  minds  came  to  her. 
Love  clasped  hands  with  womanly  modesty, 
and  they  stood  before  her,  and  looked  at 
her  with  reproachful  eyes. 

"  We  are  twin  sisters,"  they  seemed  to 
say,  "how  could  we  be  at  enmity  with 
each  other  1 "  and  pride  hid  her  face,  and 
stepped  aside,  silenced  by  love's  earnest 
voice;  and  the  way,  so  impossible  at  first, 
grew  straight  and  clear  before  her.  Her 
face  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  heavy  with 
their  long  vigil;  but  there  was  no  irre- 
solution there  when  she  entered  the 
breakfast-room,  where  Paul  was  standing 
by  the  window,  looking  moodily  out  into 
the  garden.  She  went  up  to  him,  and 
looked  straight  into  his  face. 

"I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you 
said  last  night,  Paul,"  she  said,  in  her 
quiet  voice,  "and  I  know  that  you  are 
right ;  that  the  way  you  pointed  out  to 
me  is  the  only  way ;  so  I  am  going  to  take 
it.  Will  you  take  me  up  to  London  with 
you,  to-day  ? " 

"If  you  wish  it,  Doris." 

Paul  said  no  more.  He  gave  one  long, 
searching  look  into  her  eyes,  then  turned 
away* from  her;  and  when,  after  a  short 
silence,  he  spoke  again,  it  was  only  to  ask 
if  the  train  by  which  he  intended  to  travel 
would  be  too  early  for  her. 

Mrs.  Robson  looked  very  much  surprised, 
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when  told  of  the  sodden  visit  to  town ;  but 
■he  did  not  ask  any  question*,  or  offer  to 
accompany  Doris.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
altogether  the  correct  thing  for  Doris  to 
go  up  to  town  atone  with  Paul  Beaumont ; 
hut  she  was  different  to  most  girls.  She 
was  so  self-reliant,  and  so  well  able  to  take 
cave  of  herself,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  moat  careful  chaperon  to  feel  anxious 
about  her.  Besides  this,  Mis.  Robson  knew 
that  if  Doris  had  desired  her  company,  she 
would  have  asked  for  it,  and  she  was  too 
wise  to  offer  it  unasked. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  when  Paul 
and  Doris  reached  London.  The  journey 
had  been  very  silent;  Paul  leant  back  in 
his  comer  with  his  face  hidden  behind  his 
newepaper,  and  Doris  sat  in  here,  and 
turned  over  the  pages  of  her.  book  now 
and  then,  but  gave  but  very  scant  atten- 
tion to  what  she  was  reading.  Paul  took 
her  to  an  hotel,  where  she  had  occasion- 
ally stayed  with  Mrs.  Robson  during  their 
short  visits  to  town,  and,  after  a  hasty 
dinners—to  which  Doris  was  too  excited, 
and  Paul  too  preoccupied,  to  do  justice-*- 
Paal  put  Doris  into  a  brougham,  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  at  the  door  at  half- 
past  six,  and  having  given  the  driver  the 
address,  said  quietly  to  her : 

"Would  you  like  me  to  go  with  you, 
Doris*    I  will,  if  you  wish  it.'1 

"  No,  thank  you." 

Doris  looked  back  at  him  with  a  quiet 
smile.  She  was  very  pale,  but  quite  calm 
and  composed,  only  her  cleat  voice  had  a 
little  nervous  thrill  in  it,  which  Paul  had 
never  heard  there  before. 

"  I  think  I  would  rather  go  alone  !  I 
am  playing  my  last  card  now,  Paul,  and 
whether  I  win  or  lose,  I  think  I  would 
rather  play  it  alone." 

"You  will  not  lose,"  Paul  said,  con- 
fidently. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  assurance,  Doris 
Mtt  her  heart  beating  fast  and  furiously, 
when,  having  reached  Laurenoe's  house, 
she  went  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell. 
She  had  to  ring  three  tunes  before  any 
one  answered  it,  and  then  a  slatternly 
woman  opened  the  door  a  few  inches  and 
stared  rudely  at  the  visitor,  befose  she 
condescended  to  answer. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Ainslie  is  in — he  is  in  his 
studio;  but  he  never  Bees  any  visitors/1  she 
said.    "  Are  you  one  of  theta  models  t " 

She  looked  Doris  up  and  eV>wu  with  an 
insolent  ouriosity  which  brought  the  hot 
colour  to  the  girl's  cheeks;  but  she  ha<J 


learned  how  to  deal  with  people  like  this 
woman,  and  how  easily  chalky  is  pur- 
chased by  gold.  And  so  she  took  haif-a 
sovereign  from  her  purse  and  put  it  in  the 
eagerly-outstretched  hand. 

"He  will  see  me.  I  am  an  old  friend. 
No,  you  need  not  trouble.  I  know  the  way," 
she  said,  quietly,  as  the  woman  eagerly 
begged  her  pardon,  and  offered  to  show 
her  upstairs;  and  she  stepped  past  her, 
and  ran  lightly  up  the  staircase,  where 
the  dust  lay  thick  on  the  carpets  and 
balustrade,  to  the  door  of  the  studio. 

The  drawing-room  door  was  open,  and 
as  she  passed,  she  paused,  and  gave  a  hasty 
glance  within  at  the  neglected,  dutft-covered 
room.  Ghostly  figures  seemed  to  rise 
before  her  a*  she  looked:  Laurence's 
beautiful,  vulgar  wife  in  her  gay  dress; 
little  Doris's  white-robed  figure ;  Laurence 
with  the  frown  upon  his  face,  which  she 
had  so  often  seen  there,  as  he  listened  to 
his  wife's  loud  laugh.  They  seemed  to 
look  at  her  with  threatening  faces,  to  ask 
what  she  did  there ;  and  she  turned  with 
a  pale,  scared  face,  and  flew  up  the  stair- 
case, to  the  studio,  and  without  giving  her- 
self any  time  for  deliberation,  gave  a  timid 
knock  at  the  door. 

"  Oome  in  1 "  Laurence's  voice  answered, 
and  she  opened  the  door  and  entered  the 
well-remembered  room. 

Laurence  did  not  look  round.  He  was 
standing  before  an  easel,  palette  and  paint- 
brushes in  his  hand,  putting  a  few  touches 
to  the  already  nearly-finished  picture.  It 
was  a  large  picture,  well  conceived  and 
boldly  drawn,  but,  so  Doris  saw  at  a  glance, 
crude,  and  hard,  and  much  inferior  in 
execution  and  finish  to  his  former  works. 
Laurence  himself  did  not  seem  satisfied  with 
it,  and,  as  Doris  entered,  with  a  muttered 
oath  he  flung  the  brush  from  him. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  he  said, 
sharply. 

"  It  is  I,  Laurenoe." 

Doris  went  forward  and  beld  out  her 
hand  to  him.  He  did  not  take  it  at  first ; 
after  one  startled  exclamation  of  "Doris  I 
Tou  here  1 "  he  drew  back,  and  stared  at 
her  with  surprised,  troubled  eyes.  All  at 
once,  as  he  met  her  clear,  steady  gaee,  a 
sudden  consciousness  of  the  degradation 
and  shame  into  which  he  had  allowed  him- 
self to  sink,  came  to  him,  and  his  life,  seen 
by  the  gaze  of  those  serene  eyes,  became 
so  black  and  loathsome  a  thing,  that  he 
shuddered  and  trembled,  and  knew  he  was 
not  worthy  even  to  touch  that  outstretched 
hand.    He  gave  a  sharp  cry  of  pain. 
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"  Ofa,  Doris,  why  have  you  come  %  This 
is  no  place  for  yon,"  he  cried. 

And  Doris  answered  very  quietly : 

"I  have  come  because  you  need  me, 
Laurence.  Oh,  yes ;  I  know  all.  I  know 
you  have  been  weak  and  wieked;  that 
life's  bottle  has  been  too  hard  for  you; 
and  that  you  have  turned  coward  and 
flung  your  weapons  away,  and  turned 
your  bad  on  the  strife.  I  know — there 
were  plenty  to  tell  me — that  you  have  de- 
graded yourself  and  your  art;  that  you 
were  drifting  away  hopeless  and  despair- 
ing to  a  depth  from  which  my  love 
could  not  rescue  you.91  Oh,  the  pity,  the 
ineffable  love  and  pity  in  her  clear  eyes,  in 
her  sweet  voice !  Laurence  could  not  bear 
to  meet  those  eyes,  to  listen  to  the  words 
which  filled  his  heart  with  pangs  of  shame 
and  bitterness.  "  And  so,  since  you  would 
not  answer  my  letters,  I  came  myself." 

11  You  ought  not  to  be  here,  Doris.  Did 
Paul  Beaumont  tell  you?"  and  Laurence 
turned  a  shamed,  fierce  look  upon  her. 
"  I  sent  a  message  to  you,  by  him." 

11  It  is  because  of  that  message  I  am 
here,"  Doris  answered,  still  in  her  sweet, 
clear  voice.  "  Yes,  he  told  me  all ;  oh,  he 
hid  nothing  from  me !  He  did  not  gloss 
over  matters,  I  assure  you.  He  told  me 
all,  and  then  he  said — he  was  always  our 
truest  and  best  friend,  Laurence — 'There 
is  only  one  way  to  save  him,  and  only  one 
person  who  can  do  it  If  you  want  to  save 
him,  take  that  way.' " 

"Whatwayl" 

Laurence  raised  his  haggard  face  from 
the  hands  where  he  had  hidden  it,  and 
looked  up  at  her  eagerly  at  first,  then  with 
a  great  awe  and  reverence  in  his  eyes. 
Doris  stood  before  him.  She  had  flung 
her  hat  aside,  and  the  light  fell  on  her 
chestnut  hair  and  on  her  pale,  earnest  face, 
and  flashed  a  strange  brightness  into  the 
eyes  she  raised  to  his.  She  held  out  her 
hand  to  him. 

"  Laurence,  it  is  yours,  if  you  will  take 
it,"  she  said,  simply.  "It  looks  a  weak 
and  feeble  thing  to  trust  to,  I  know ;  but 
I  feel  sure  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  save 
you,  for  love  will  strengthen  it,  dear — the 
love  which  has  always  been  yours,  which 
always  will  be  yours.  Will  you  not  take 
it  ?    It  is  the  only  way,"  Doris  cried. 

But  Laurence,  after  one  long,  startled 
look  into  her  face,  turned  away  from 
her. 

"  Too  late— too  late,  Doris,"  he  said. 

"It  is  not  too  late.  It  will  be  soon; 
but  it  is  not  too  late  now,"  Doris  cried, 


passionately.  "  I  can  save  you,  if  no  one 
else  can.  Oh,  Laurence,  let  your  thoughts 
go  back  to  the  past,  when  we  were  boy 
and  girl  together ;  when  we  swore  to  our- 
selves that  nothing  should  rtrer  come 
between  us,  that  you  would  belong  to  me, 
and  I  to  you,  always!  You  broke  that 
vow  onoe,  dear — I  am  not  saying  it  to 
reproach  you — but  I  have  kept  it;  I  hairo 
loved  you  always.  I  rejoiced  at  your 
success,  and  sorrowed  at  your  fall  as  keenly 
as  if  it  had  been  my  own  success  and  my 
own  fall,  and  not  another's.  And  now  I 
come  to  you,  and  I  ask  you,  for  the  Bake  of 
those  old  days  when  we  were  all  in  all  to 
each  other,  to  let  me  help  you ;  to  let  my 
love  strengthen  you,  and  raise  you  to  a 
greater  height  than  even  that  from  which 
you  have  fallen.  It  can  do  it,  Laurence; 
I  know  it  can." 

But  still  Laurence  kept  his  face  turned 
away. 

"I  cannot;  I  am  not  worthy  1"  he 
muttered.  "Oh,  Doris,  you  don't  know 
all  the  vileness  of  the  life  I  have  led 
lately.     If  you  did  you  would  shrink  from 

me  instead  of Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear ; " 

and  now  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
hid  his  face  among  the  folds  of  her  dress, 
and  kissed  them.  "  I  am  not  fit,  even,  to 
touch  the  hem  of  your  garment.  Oh,  leave 
me,  Doris.  It  is  too  late  to  help  me  now," 
he  sobbed. 

There  came  a  strange,  tender  light  over 
Doris's  face,  as  she  bent  and  twined  the 
thick  curls,  hi  which  there  was  many  a 
white  hair  now,  round  her  fingers.  Ah, 
he  had  not  altered  after  all ;  he  was  still 
the  old  Laurence  she  remembered  so  well ; 
the  passionate,  impulsive  Laurence,  who 
was  so  ready  to  err ;  so  ready,  too,  to  wpent, 
and  ask  forgiveness  for  the  pain  his  folly 
had  caused  her.  She  smiled  and  strobed 
his  curls  with  her  caressing  fingers. 

"I  have  shown  you  the  way;  won't  you 
take  it,  Laurence  f "  she  said.  "  Won't  you 
take  the  hand  and  the  love  I  offer  you  % 
Must  I  go  away  ashamed,  knowing  that  I 
have  crushed  down  my  pride,  and  offered 
myself  in  vain?  That  you  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me?  Oh,  I  can't 
believe  that,  Laurence."  And  now  her 
voice  shook  a  little,  and  grew  less  clear 
and  sweet.  "You  could  not  be  so  cruel 
when  I — love  you  ? " 

"  Do  you  really,  Doris  ?  * 

Laurence  raised  his  head  and  looked  up 
at  her.  She  did  not  speak ;  but  something 
in  her  face  answered  him,  and  long-sleeping 
hope  awoke  in  his  heart,  and  conquered  the 
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despair  that  had  well-nigh  killed  it,  with 
all  other  good  things  there.  Sinee  Doris 
loved  him — loved  him  in  spite  of  all — no- 
thing was  impossible.  If  she  could  forget 
and  forgive  the  past,  others  could  forget 
and  forgive  too.  The  future,  lately  so 
dark  and  hopeless,  grew  bright  and  clear, 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  that  perfect  love 
which  could  endure  all,  and  forgive  all; 
which  nothing  could  alter  or  change.  He 
drew  a  deep  breath  and  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  took  her  hands  and  kissed  them. 

"  I  won't  make  any  rash  vows,  Doris,1' 
he  said;  "but — I  will  never  forget  this. 
And  I  won't  thank  you,  now,  dear.  My 
life — the  life  which  you  have  saved  from 
despair  and  ruin,  which  you  alone  could 
save,"  he  cried,  passionately — "  shall  show 
you  how  I  thank  you ;  how  I  bless  you  for 
this." 

"  Paul  said  it  was  the  only  way,"  Doris 
said,  quietly ;  and  then,  for  now  that  the 
battle  was  over  and  the  victory  gained,  she 
felt  faint  and  weary,  she  went  on  in  a  most 
matter-of-fact  tone :  "  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit,  or 
some  tea,  Laurence.  I  did  not  eat  much 
at  dinner,  and  I  feel  quite  faint" 

It  seemed  so  sweet  and  strange  to 
Laurence,  when,  by-and-by,  after  some 
delay,  the  surprised  servant  brought  the 
tea,  to  sit  opposite  to  Doris  at  the  little 
table,  which  he  had  brought  out  of  one  of 
the  sitting-rooms  into  the  studio,  for  Doris 
would  not  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
watch  the  little  white  hands  flitting  among 
the  tea-things,  and  the  sweet  face  that 
blushed  and  glowed,  and  grew  quite 
beautiful  under  his  adoring  eyes,  as  she — 
resolutely  avoiding  all  painful  topics — told 
him  the  home  news.  So  sweet  and  strange, 
and  so  much  more  like  a  dream  than  a 
reality,  that  more  than  once  he  put  out  his 
hand  and  took  hold  of  her  dress,  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  not  dreaming — that  it 
was  Doris  who  was  sitting  opposite  to 
him;  that  she  had  condoned  the  past, 
and  forgiven  him,  and  that  life — only  a 
better  and  happier  life  than  he  had  ever 


known  before — was  beginning  afresh  for 
him. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  before  Doris 
remembered  that  the  brougham  was  still 
waiting  for  her,  and,  with  a  shrug  of  her 
shoulders,  and  a  merry  "See  how  you 
make  me  err  against  Mrs.  Grundy's 
decrees,  Laurence,"  rose  to  go.  As  she 
did  so,  one  of  the  yellow  roses  she  wore  in 
her  belt  fell  to  the  ground,  Laurence 
picked  it  up,  but  when  she  held  out  her 
hand  for  it,  he  smiled,  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  Leave  me  some  little  trace  of  your 
visit,  Doris,  otherwise,  when  you  have 
gone,  I  shall  think  it  has  all  been  a  dream," 
he  said. 

Doris  smiled  and  took  the  fellow  rose 
also  from  her  belt. 

"See,  you  shall  have  them  both," she 
said.  "  They  are  all  in  bloom  now,  and 
the  Red  House  is  covered  with  them.  I 
am  going  back  to-morrow,  Laurence,  and 
you  will  come  with  me ) " 

"  If  I  may,"  Laurence  answered. 

He  looked  round  the  dusty,  untidy  room, 
when,  having  put  Doris  into  her  carriage, 
he  ran  upstairs  again,  still  with  that  odd 
feeling  of  unreality.  Was  it  really  true) 
Gould  he  be  the  same  man  who,  only  that 
morning,  had  declared  to  himself  that  the 
burden  of  life  was  growing  too  insupport- 
able to  be  borne  any  longer,  and  that  the 
sooner  it  fell  from  him  the  better  j  He, 
whose  every  nerve  was  throbbing  with  de- 
light and  passionate  exultation,  in  whose 
breast  life's  pulse  was  beating  so  strong  1 
And  then  his  eyes  fell  on  the  roses  which 
Doris  had  placed  on  the  dusty  mantel- 
piece, and  they  told  him  that  it  was  no 
dream,  but  a  blessed  reality.  That  love 
had  held  out  a  strong  hand  and  raised 
him  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  that  he 
was  a  free  man  once  more.  And  the  first 
use  he  made  of  his  recovered  freedom,  was 
to  take  a  penknife  and  cut  the  canvas  on 
the  easel  into  strips. 

"I  can  do  better  than  that  now,'  he 
said. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL      SELF-EXILED, 

Boulogne  has  charms  of  its  own,  though 
the  long  quay  and  the  constant  new  works 
which  one  sees  going  on  in  its  harbour 
remind  one  too  much  of  short  and  un- 
pleasant journeys  across  the  Channel 
However,  one  feels  that,  in  spite  of  haying 
much  in  common  with  every  seaport  town, 
Boulogne  is  on  foreign  soiL  The  picturesque 
dresses  of  the  fishwives ;  the  patient,  plod- 
ding labours  of  the  seafaring  folk  and  their 
children ;  and  the  imperfect  drainage,  are 
un-English. 

Leaving  the  quay,  we  plunge  into  still 
more  quaint  thoroughfares  and  narrow 
streets.  The  old  people  are  brown,  and 
bewrinkled,  and  picturesque,  and  the 
coloured  handkerchiefs  are  twisted  in  a 
manner  unknown  to  our  Portsmouth  or 
Southampton  poor. 

The  difference  of  race  and  creed,  or 
of  thought  and  manner  of  living,  impresses 
itself  at  every  step  on  the  stranger ;  and 
for  some  time  Hoel  Fenner  had  been  quite 
contented  to  vegetate  here  in  a  com- 
fortable hotel,  believing  he  was  amassing 
valuable  notes  on  the  life  of  a  foreign  sea- 
port town  which  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  his  paper  when  served  up  as  brilliant 
articles. 

One  reason  of  his  stopping  so  soon  in  his 
Continental  journey,  was  his  belief  that 
here  he  would  meet  with  few  English. 
Any  of  his  friends  would  as  soon  have 
gone   up    hi   a   balloon   as   stopped   at 


Boulogne  in  the  winter.  The  Riviera  was 
the  thing,  or  else  Some  or  Naples;  bat 
Boulogne  1  No,  certainly.  Here  Hoel 
could  breathe,  and  if  he  kept  away  from  the 
harbour  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
steamers,  he  felt  safe  from  intrusion. 

He  was  not  himself;  and  yet  every  cha- 
racteristic seemed  even  more  than  ever 
crystallised  in  him.  Sometimes  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  better  to  take  his  passage 
in  the  next  steamer  and  go  at  once  to 
Rushbrook  House.  Elva  would,  be  there 
—  Elva,  the  embodiment  of  a  perfect 
woman. 

Now  and  then  her  face  flashed  across  a 
dark  disk  of  his  imagination,  and  then  was 
gone ;.  but  this  was  the  Elva  of  his  first 
dream  ^  Having  once  seen  a  beautiful 
pearl  in  an  exquisite  and  appropriate 
setting,  you  do  not  necessarily  recognise  it 
as  the  same  when  it  has  been  ruthlessly 
torn  from  its  perfect  surroundings. 

That  Elva — although  the  same  in  every 
way — was  gone,  gone  from  him,  and  for 
ever.  So  he  said  and  thought,  over  and 
over  again,  whilst  he  walked  wearily  round 
the  quay. 

When  this  painful  time  was  over,  he 
thought,  when  the  vision  of  Elva  had 
vanished — as  of  course  it  would  vanish 
with  time — he  would  never  again  stop  at 
Boulogne !  He  should  hate  the  place ;  he 
sickened  at  the  bare  idea  of  going  through 
such  another  period  as  this,  and  yet  he 
would  go  through  it  Time  was  the 
healer.  Every  man  or  woman  who 
retains  a  certain  amount  of  common  sense 
— and  Hoel  had  much  of  this  commodity — 
knows  perfectly  well  that  Time  does  heal, 
or,  at  all  events,  closes  every  wound. 
So  argued  Hoel,  forcing  this  common 
sense  down  his  own  throat  till  he  was  sick 
to  death  of  it,  and  yet  he  clung  to  it  as 
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his  one  safeguard  against  becoming  like 
the  raving  lover  or  the  weak  fooL 

And  yet  he  was  much  aggrieved  that 
everything  had  gone  wrong.  Before  now 
everything  had  turned  np  trumps  for  him; 
and  now  craven  Fortune  had  forsaken  him, 
just  when  he  was  most  capable  of  co- 
operating with  her.  Pshaw!  Was  he 
going  to  be  made  miserable  by  all  this  1 
Certainly  not  Others  might  rave  or 
plunge  into  excitement,  but  he  should  do 
no  such  weak  things.  He  would  live 
down  every  feeling  of  disappointment  and 
love,  and,  what  was  more,  he  would  live  it 
down  at  Boulogne. 

One  firm  resolve  he  mentally  uttered 
many  times.  He  should  never  again  set 
foot  in  Bushbrook  House— never. 

He  had  two  private  rooms  in  the 
"Hotel  Tamiae."  The  coming  and  going 
was  nothing  to  him.  He  had  given  no 
address,  and  he  cared  nothing  if  his  letters 
accumulated.  Let  them  accumulate. 
What  human  soul  did  he  care  for  now) 
None.  His  uncle's  business  was  looked 
after  by  the  new  heir ;  he  had  washed  his 
hands  of  everything. 

One  day  he  passed  an  English  lady  on 
the  stairs.  He  took  no  special  notice  of 
her  till  jast  as  he  came  close  to  her.  He 
raised  his  head,  and  then  he  felt  a  sharp 
stab  at  his  heart.  How  was  this  f  Had 
not  Time  done  better  than  that  ?  Merely 
because  there  was  some  very  slight  re- 
semblance to  Elva  in  this  stranger,  was  he 
to  be  thrown  into  such  a  state  ?  He  flung 
himself  into  an  arm-chair  in  his  private 
sitting-room,  determined  once  for  all  not 
to  be  the  plaything  of  feelings  of  passion 
in  this  way.  How  could  he,  Hoel  Fenner, 
who  had  been  master  of  himself  for  years, 
turn  into  this  weak  wretch  f  He  hated 
fate  and  the  world,  and  the  strange  circum- 
stance which  could  never  have  been  fore- 
told; and  he  hated  every  one  who  was 
happier  than  himself  at  this  moment,  and 
yet  he  had  strength  to  make  a  vow  that 
this  sort  of  thing  was  never  to  happen 
again.    Never. 

How  could  he  help  on  the  work  of 
Time?  Here  progress  seemed  still  very 
slow  indeed.  Something  else  must  be 
tried. 

He  had  a  pile  of  books  on  his  table,  for 
books  had  always  been  dear  friends  to 
him ;  and  he  hardly  dared  own  to  himself 
that  now,  sometimes,  it  had  been  an 
effort  to  stretch  out  his  hand  for  some  of 
his  favourite  olassics. 
It  was   a  very  mild  winter,  and   he 


managed  to  get  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
to  keep  him  warm,  and  give  him  almost 
English-like  coal  Creature  comforts 
would  surely  help  Time  to  do  her  work  I 
It  was  no  good  scourging  your  body  to 
heal  your  heart;  that  was  much  too 
medieval  in  this  prosaic  age.  It  belonged 
too  much  to  the  raving-lover  type;  far  be 
it  from  Hoel  Fanner  1 

Life  was  a  mistake,  perhaps ;  yes,  it  was 
a  failure.  Looking  round  it  dispassion- 
ately, Hoel  found  nothing  wherewith  to 
supply  what  he  had  lost.  Politics  might 
succeed ;  but  politics  had  never  been  in 
his  line.  They  savoured  too  much  of  the 
one-sided  enthusiast  A  politician  was 
bound  to  be  one-sided,  and  Hoel  was 
accustomed  to  pride  himself  on  his  fairness, 
and  on  seeing  all  round  a  subject 

One  day  he  became  aware  that  it  was 
Christmas  Eve.  There  was  a  fluttering  of 
peasants'  garments  up  towards  the  church 
on  the  hill. 

The  priests  looked  full  of  importance; 
and,  by  way  of  something  to  do,  Hoel 
sauntered  into  the  big  church,  and  saw 
that  a  creche  was  being  made.  It  was 
poetical,  and  he  languidly  took  notes  for 
his  articles.  He  tried  to  put  down  a  few 
ideas  which  had  not  already  been  thoroughly 
written  up.  Hoel  was  so  well-read  that 
he  was  sometimes  hampered  in  his  writing. 
It  was  tiresome  to  repeat  old  ideas,  knowing 
them  to  be  old,  even  though  pretty  certain 
that  no  one  would  find  it  out  Looking  at 
the  creche,  he  could  mentally  sketch  oat  a 
whole  paper  on  the  growth  of  myths;  he 
could  remember  examples  from  the  religious 
history  of  most  of  the  European  countries; 
he  could  trace  out  Christmas  legends  that 
had  travelled  and  changed  garments  in  one 
place,  and  added  this  or  that  overcoat  of 
fiction  in  another. 

He  settled  at  last  that,  really,  there  was 
very  little  that  was  new  and  interesting 
to  be  said  on  the  subject ;  so  he  sauntered 
out  of  the  church  more  discontented  than 
before,  and,  what  was  worse,  he  knew  that 
Christmas  Day  would  bring  him  more 
hateful  thoughts  about  Elva,  and  what 
would  have  been  his  wedding-day. 

Maddening  all  this  was ;  but  then  that 
period  once  passed,  say  in  three  weeks, 
Time  would  have  more  chance  of  doing 
her  work.  So  he  returned  to  the  hotel 
and  plunged  into  some  Odes  of  Horace. 
Horace  had  a  sly,  sensible  way  of  looking 
at  things ;  and  one  can  at  times  catch  the 
spirit  of  an  author,  or  one  can  try  to 
do  so. 
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Christmas  Eve  was  all  very  well  for 
children ;  it  should  be  abolished  for  grown- 
up folk.  That  fooling  about  a  happy 
Christmas  was  becoming  unendurable  even 
to  the  rational  being.  Had  Hoel  been 
staying  in  a  country  house,  or,  say,  with 
the  Heatons,  he  would  of  course  have  gone 
to  church,  and  stood  oat  the  service  with 
gentlemanly  decorum;  but  here,  alone,  at 
Boulogne,  there  was  no  need  to  hunt  out 
sn  English  church  with  most  likely  a 
dreary  congregation  and  a  dreary  ritual, 
or  the  want  of  one ;  no,  that  was  quite  un- 
necessary, and  Hoel  did  not  attempt  it. 

But  somehow  the  day  seemed  to  shroud 
itself  in  ghastly,  dreary  grave-clothes. 
Something  was  missing.  Something? 
Good  gracious!  everything!  Ah,  Jesse 
Vicary,  with  his  well-fortified  faith,  would 
have  made  a  better  business  of  this. 

So  the  day  wore  away,  and,  towards 
evening,  when  the  darkness  had  come  out, 
and  only  the  many  lamp-lights,  like  fallen 
stars,  joined  earth  and  the  starry  sky,  Hoel 
sauntered  down  to  the  quay  for  something 
to  do,  and  to  get  away  from  his  own 
thoughts. 

On  and  on  he  walked,  then  back  again. 
It  was  not  cold ;  and  he  hated  going  in  to 
his  loneliness.  From  mere  curiosity  he 
paused  at  last,  and  saw  a  few  sailors 
finishing  the  lading  of  a  small  steamer. 
It  was  the  "service  de  nuit,"  somebody 
said.  But  the  water  was  low;  and  the 
boat  looked  a  miserable  specimen  of  its 
class,  as  Hoel  stooped  over  and  looked 
at  it. 

Suddenly  an  English  voice  struck  on  his 
ear.  He  seemed  to  know  it,  and  turned 
round  quickly,  hidden  by  the  shadow  of  a 
custom-house.  In  front  of  him  stood 
Walter  Akister,  angrily  accosting  a  sailor 
in  broken  French. 

"The  boat  doesn't  go  till  two  in  the 
morning.  The  tide  won't  be  right  till 
then.1' 

"Why  does  the  Company  not  warn  one 
of  this  %    It's  abominable  ! " 

"The  boat  will  go  all  right,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  reassuringly. 

"What  that  little  nutshell  I  What  on 
earth " 

"Monsieur  should  have  gone  on  to 
Calais;  the  night-service  there  meets  the 
train." 

Forgetting  their  last  meeting,  Hoel 
stepped  forward  to  help  the  Englishman 
out  of  his  difficulty. 

"  Won't  you  come"  back  with  sae  to  my 
hotel,  Mr.  Akister?"  said  the  courteous 


Hoel ;  and  Walter  Akister  turned  sharply 
round  to  behold  the  man  he  hated. 

"You  here?"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
and  almost  savagely,  as  the  Frenohman, 
delighted  to  get  away  from  the  bad- 
tempered  Englishman,  walked  away,  and 
left  them  alone. 

The  sailors  had  finished  their  work,  and 
departed ;  the  night-patrol  was  some  way 
off;  and  the  two,  once  rivals,  if  un- 
consciously so,  stood  face  to  face  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  for  the  shops  were 
shut,  and  some  of  the  caf  6s  were  closing. 

"  Yes,  I  am  here,  but  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  not  mention  having 
seen  me,"  said  Hoel,  suddenly,  feeling  he 
had  done  a  foolish  thing  in  coming  for- 
ward. 

What  was  Walter  Akister  to  him  but  a 
mere  chance  acquaintance? 

"Mention  it — to  whom?"  said  young 
Akister;  and  few  as  the  words  were,  Hoel 
heard  plainly  the  anger  that  prompted 
them. 
"  To  any  one  who  may  know  me.'9 
"Do  you  fancy  I  should  mention  your 
name  to  any  one  at  Sushbrook  1  I  do  not 
wonder  you  are  afraid;  that  your  dastardly 

conduct " 

"You  are  forgetting "  began  Hoel, 

whose  rising  colour  was  not  visible,  but 
who  suddenly  felt  the  blood  boil  in  his 
veins. 

What  did  this  fool  mean?  Hoel  was 
older,  and  was  not  going  to  put  up  with 
any  nonsense. 

"  Forgetting.  I  have  only  just  heard 
that  you  have  behaved  in  a  way  no  gentle- 
man—" 

"Stop,"  said  Hoel,  in  a  voice  of  sup- 
pressed anger.  "You  have  no  right  to 
express  an  opinion  on  my  private  affairs ; 

neither  have  you  any  knowledge  of " 

"  Of  the  fact  that  you  have  behaved  in  a 

^ay  no  gentleman " 

At  this  moment  something  very  unfore- 
seen happened.  Hoel  could  bear  much; 
but  not  this.  He  had  raised  his  stick,  in- 
tending to  chastise  the  impertinence  of 
this  arrogant  youth ;  but  Walter  Akister 
saw  the  movement.  He  was  stronger  than 
Hoel,  and  of  a  bigger  frame.  The  arm  he 
raised,  not  caring  how  it  fall,  was  a  power- 
ful one,  and,  unfortunately,  the  two  men 
were  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  unpro- 
tected quay. 

But,  as  it  happened,  Hoel  stepped  back 
before  the  blow  fell,  and  he  found  him- 
self, the  next  instant,  falling,  falling  into  a 
dark,  hideous  depth.    Then  he  struck  the 
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water,  sank,  straggled  to  free  himself  from 
something ;  straggled  to  keep  his  self-pos- 
session and  to  strike  out ;  but  something 
held  him  down,  or,  what  was  it? 

The  water  was  bitterly  cold.  He  was 
sinking  again.  Why  had  he  not  been  able 
to  swunl  Good  Heaven  1  was  this  the 
end?  Nonsense— the  end.  Elva,  Elval 
What  did  all  that  matter,  compared  to 
her;  what 1 

More  straggling.  Was  he  sinking? 
How  the  water  choked  him  I  He  most 
rise  again.  Was  it  his  overcoat  that  was 
weighing  him  down  ?  Elva — that  young 
idiot — strange  mistiness  of  mind — shout- 
ing. Was  he  going  to  remain  eternally 
below  water  ?  He  nad  been  twice  down, 
down.  Then  a  desire  for  help — man's 
help.  He  was  rising  again,  gasping  pain- 
fully. 

He  was  conscious  of  intense  desire  to 
live  and  not  to  be  engulfed  in  this  hideous 
blackness.  He  was  conscious  again  of 
hearing  eternal  shouting,  and  of  a  light 
cast  on  the  water ;  conscious  again  of  help 
coming ;  of  a  strong  arm  grasping  him;  of 
— but  things  looked  hazy  now,  as  if  seen 
in  a  mist  quite  apart  from  the  darkness  or 
the  bright  light  upon  the  water.  He 
made  a  last  effort  to  strike  out,  and  a 
feeling  of  utter  despair  and  exhaustion 
overwhelmed  him ;  and  then  he  re- 
membered no  more  till  he  awoke  up  in  the 
bedroom  of  his  hotel,  and,  still  in  the  same 
hazy  way,  noticed  that  several  men  were 
near  him ;  one  of  them,  a  face  he  had  seen 
in  the  darkness. 

Akister,  that  young  fool!  But  even 
this  effort  seemed  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
felt  himself  sinking  again  into  a  black, 
hideous  pit.  He  fancied  that  some  one 
was  chaining  him  down — some  one ;  yes, 
Walter  Akister.  He  was  lost—lost !  Was 
this— was  this 

The  word  never  was  even  thought  out, 
for  there  followed  another  blank. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIH.     HOEL'S  TEACHER. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  again  after  this 
before  Hoel  recovered  further  conscious- 
ness ;  but  this  time  it  was  of  a  more  satis- 
factory kind.  He  felt  very  weak  and  very 
helpless,  but  he  no  longer  imagined  him- 
self to  be  anywhere  but  in  this  rational 
world  of  ours.  There  was  a  Sister  of 
Charity  in  the  room,  and  Hoel  was  soon 
able  to  put  the  facts  together  in  a  lucid 
manner.  He  remembered  falling  into  the 
water.    Thinking  of  it,  it  was  strange  he 


should  ever  have  been  got  out  of  that 
black  pit  Naturally,  he  had  been  ill,  and 
had  been  nursed  in  the  hotel,  and  they 
had  got  a  Sister  to  come  and  attend  upon 
him.  What  capital  institutions  they  were, 
these  Sisterhoods;  and, * with  his  usual 
aptitude,  Hod  considered  how  foolish  it 
would  be  to  put  down  religious  com- 
munities. He  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 
quiet  figure,  and  felt  rested  by  the  look. 

The  Sister  was  very  nice-looking,  and 
she  was  working  at  something,  so  that  she 
seemed  like  some  delightful  idea  of  repose. 
Presently,  instinct  told  the  Sister  that  her 
patient  had  moved,  and  she  came  towards 
him  and  spoke  in  French. 

Hoel  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  he 
was  a  French  scholar. 

"  Monsieur  would  like  something  to 
drinkl" 

Hoel  smiled  an  assent,  and  he  found  out 
he  was  too  weak  to  lift  his  hand  to  the 
glass,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  was 
treated  like  a  baby — strange  I 

"I  have  been  ,011"  he  said,  after  a 
time. 

"Yes,  monsieur;  a  long  time— a  very 
long  time.  But  now  you  are  going  to  be 
weLL/' 

"Along  timet''  said  Hoel,  slowly,  for 
he  was  surprised. 

"  Yes,  indeed  Monsieur  has  had  fever. 
It  was  the  chill  in  the  water;  but  the 
doctor  is  sure  you  will  get  well.  Only  we 
must  not  be  in  a  hurry." 

"The  doctor!" 

"Yes,  Monsieur  le  Djcteur  Ghaumss. 
He  is  very  clever.  He  came  first  to  you, 
and  he  has  been  so  good." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Hoel ;  these  being 
the  only  words  he  felt  equal  to  saying. 
Then  he  felt  tired,  and  dropped  off  to 
sleep.  He  could  not  arrange  his  thoughts 
very  easily,  and  he  seemed  to  have  too 
many  to  settle. 

The  Sister  shaded  the  light  from  her 
patient's  face,  and  waited  patiently.  As 
she  sat  there,  she  seemed  to  be  the  em- 
bodiment of  patience,  beautiful  patience, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fever  of 
the  world  or  its  restlessness.  How  had 
she  got  it  f 

Presently  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  the  doctor  entered.  He  was  a  short, 
stout  man,  with  a  most  benevolent  face 
and  twinkling  eyes. 

"  Ah,  Sister,  and  how  is  your  patient  I " 

"  But  such  a  change !  He  is  himself 
again,  but  weak  Ah,  so  weak;  like  a 
child." 
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"  Good ;  we  shall  pull  him  round.  No 
letters  or  anything  to  show  that  his  friends 
know!" 

"Nothing." 

"  Well,  really  these  English  people  are 
most  extraordinary.  I  have  said  it 
before,  and  this  one  is  no  exception. 
He  falls  over  the  quay ;  is  over-weighted 
by  his  clothes;  he  has  been  talking 
to  a  friend,  as  we  suppose,  who,  with 
heroic  courage,  jumps  into  the  water  after 
him,  saves  him,  and  comes  back  with 
him  here;  sees  he  has  everything;  and 
then  goes  off,  leaving  neither  name  nor 
address,  in  order  that  we  may  tell  him 
how  his  friend  is  getting  on!  Extra- 
ordinary 1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed  1  And  how  nearly  he 
died  1    And  none  would  have  known." 

"It  was  a  mere  chance  he  lived.  And 
all  that  raving  in  English.  If  one  must 
have  delirium,  let  it  be  in  French,  for 
it  sounds  twice  as  horrible  in  that  barbarous 
English,  doesn't  it  1" 

The  doctor  and  the  Sister  laughed  softly ; 
it  was  the  only  bit  of  national  pride  they 
could  indulge  in,  for  in  no  other  way  had 
they  shown  it  in  respect  to  their  cure  of 
the  patient 

"Strange  that  such  a  handsome  and 
rich  gentleman  has  not  a  relation,"  said 
the  Sister  again,  turning  towards  Hoel, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  altered  appearance, 
was  still  good-looking. 

"No  address !  The  proprietor  said  lie 
had  only  '  Boulogne '  on  his  luggage ;  but 
that  he  paid  well;  and  that  there  was 
money  in  his  possession." 

"Monsieur  Durand  was  not  afraid  of 
not  getting  his  money.  Besides,  he  is  a 
good  man.  And  had  the  gentleman  been 
poor,  he  would  not  have  turned  him  out," 
said  the  Sister,  gently. 

Monsieur  Ghaumas  went  up  to  the  bed 
and  felt  his  patient's  pulse,  and  looked  at- 
tentively at  him. 

"  He  is  very  weak ;  that  was  a  sharp 
attack  of  fever  he  has  had.  It  will  be 
some  weeks  yet  before  he  can  do  any- 
thing. He  will  have  you  to  thank  for  his 
Ufa" 

"He  will  have  to  thank  Heaven,"  said 
the  Sister,  softly. 

Monsieur  Chaumas  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  twinkled  his  eyes. 

"You  put  it  that  way,  I  put  it  the 
other.  Imagine  this  sick  man  without  a 
devoted  nurse  like  yourself,  and  then  tell 
me,  would  he  have  lived  ? " 

"  A  man's  life  is  in  Heaven's  hands." 


"Well,  I'm  going.  Til  look  in  to- 
morrow. There's  nothing  now  we  can  do 
but  to  watch  him  carefully,  and  feed  him 
constantly.  There  are  a  few  symptoms  I 
don't  like,  but  if  we  are  to  cheer  him  up 
after  all  this,  we  must  get  at  his  relations. 
Ask  him,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  write, 
where  you  can  send  for  his  friends." 

In  a  few  days  Hoel  began  to  show  a 
slight  degree  of  curiosity,  and  Sister  Marie 
was  delighted,  for  she  also  had  her 
questions  to  ask. 

"  Have  I  been  here  long  ?  You  said  so 
the  other  day." 

"  Yes,  monsieur ;  very  long.  Ah  1  what 
good  French  monsieur  speaks.  Are  you 
really  an  Englishman  1 " 

"Yes,  a  true-born  son  of  perfidious 
Albion." 

"And  you  have  friends  who  must  be 
longing  to  hear  how  you  are.  If  yom 
will  tell  me  the  address,  I  will  write  to 
them." 

Hoel's  face  became  troubled;  the  be- 
;inning  of  consciousness  was  painful.  He 
ad  seemed  to  emerge  out  of  a  land  of 
darkness,  and  he  could  remember  nothing 
about  it  Now  the  memory  of  Elva  caine 
back  meteor-like  with  a  flash,  painfully  and 
clearly. 

"I  have  friends,  my  Sister;  but  none 
who  would  care  to  hear  of  me.  No,  I  am 
content;  let  it  be  just  as  it  was  before. 
I  want  nothing.  I  was  out  on  a  holiday, 
and  I  have  time  to  spare." 

"  That's  strange.  No  friends  who  care  1 
But  there  are  some  who  will  want  to  pray 
for  you!" 

A  real  smile  of  amusement  came  into 
Hoel's  face. 

"Pray  for  me)    I  am  sure No, 

only  one  woman  could  pray  for  me ;  and 
she  is  thinking  I  have  wronged  her.  No, 
she  is  trying  to  forget  me." 

"  We  cannot  forget  our  friends  or  our 
enemies,  for  we  must  pray  for  both." 

Hoel  answered  nothing.  A  canting 
nurse  seemed  to  him  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  He  was  slightly  put  out  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  smiled  at  his  own  foolish- 
ness. It  was  not  cant;  to  her  it  was 
religion,  some  deep  motive-power,  which 
made  her  the  self-denying,  admirable  nurse 
he  had  found  her.  Was  it  quite  fair  to 
complain  of  the  machinery  which  turned 
out  such  a  useful  specimen  of  human 
nature!  Literature  had  toned  down,  in- 
deed, taken  away  the  living  soul  out  of 
the  body  of  religion.  The  body  remained 
a  lifeless  figure,  now  and  then  galvanised 
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into  a  show  of  life  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  devoted  disciple  who  mistook  his  own 
energy  for  the  energy  of  religion.  Was  it 
not  the  same  with  that  wonderful  man, 
Jesse  Vicaryf  Bat  once  tested,  once 
brought  to  bear  on  the  weak  part  of  a 
man's  character,  was  it  sore  to  prove  the 
prop  a  fundamental  troth  ought  naturally 
to  bet 

Hoel  answered  himself  with  a  shade  of 
triumph.  No.  Jesse  Vicary  had  found 
himself  touched  to  the  quick,  and,  instead 
of  the  meekness  supposed  to  be  a  cha- 
racteristic of  true  Christianity,  the  young 
man  had  revolted  and  had  sworn  to  be 
revenged. 

That  was  a  test  case  certainly.  Beauti- 
ful as  were  religious  ethics,  grand  and 
simple  as  was  unadulterated  Christianity, 
it  was  yet  nothing  more  than  the  poetic 
residue  of  man's  finer  parts. 

Religion  was  a  great  convenience. 

He  contented  himself  by  thinking  these 
thoughts,  and  then,  putting  them  away, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  rest  Best  seemed 
the  greatest  good  on  earth  just  now. 
What  had  become  of  his  plans  and  his 
ambition!  Gone?  That  was  strange. 
He  could  never  have  imagined  that  his 
ambition  would  crumble  like  this,  that  he 
would  ever  feel  as  if  power,  fame,  know- 
ledge, would  all  pass  before  him  and  be 
rejected  as  worthless. 

Hoel  turned  restlessly  on  his  bed,  and 
once  more  gazed  at  his  nurse. 

11  Are  you  contented  with  your  dull  life, 
my  Sister  1 "  he  said,  suddenly.  "  If  so, 
you  must  need  very  little  to  make  you 
happy." 

"Very  little!  Nay,  I  need  very 
much." 

"Then  you  must  be  always  wanting 
more  than  you  have." 

"  Yes ;  always  more  of  God's  love." 

Hoel  smiled  superciliously. 

"  That  is  a  language — a  form  of  words. 
Every  class  has  its  unreal  language.  We 
men  are  not  exempt  from  it  I  do  not 
despise  women.  I  think  most  highly  of 
them;  but  I  blame  them  for  accepting 
these  cut  and  dried  sentences  more  easily 
than  we  do.  Suppose  I  could  demonstrate 
to  you  that  there  was  nothing  but  this 
world  In  this  wonderful  human  mechanism, 
where  would  all  your  phrases  go  1 " 

"I  should  know  that  I  had  not  yet 
learnt  what  God's  love  means.  With 
God  in  our  hearts,  no  demonstration  would 
prove  Him  falsa" 

"  Phrases  again,"  said  HoeL 


She  was  not  angry  with  him,  as  he  ex- 
pected her  to  be;  for  she,  too,  smiled  as 
she  answered : 

"  You  cannot  tell;  you  have  always  had 
yourself  in  your  heart.  No  wonder  you 
exalt  poor  humanity." 

The  unruffled  Hoel,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  was  injured.  The  calm  assertion 
was  not  easy  to  refute.  This  meek-eyed 
Sister  could  tell  him,  without  faltering, 
that  he  was  selfish. 

"No;"  he  said,  decidedly.  "I  have 
had,  for  weeks  past,  a  woman  in  my  heart, 
and  I  am  trying  to  dislodge  her." 

"  She  proved  faithless  f " 

"No;  you  are  wrong." 

"  She  died  1" 

11  No ;  she  lives.  And  is  thinking  much 
the  same  of  me  as  you  say." 

"Then  why  dislodge  her ? " 

"Because  her  father — I  mean  there 
would  always  be  a  secret  between  us. 
Woman  is  nothing  unless  she  is  perfect  in 
every  way  —  unless  her  surroundings  are 
as  suitable  as  herself.  You  can't  under- 
stand ;  but  I  tell  you  this  to  show  you  that 
I  am  not  always  taken  up  by  myself." 

It  was  almost  pathetic  to  hear  Hoel  say 
this. 

"Did  she  love  you!" 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  but  Fate — Heaven  you 
call  it — interferes  strangely  with  one's 
plans." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  true.  It  prevented  St 
Francis  Xavier  from  being  a  great  preacher 
in  Paris,  and  made  him  a  poor  missionary. 
Heaven  does  interfere  with  our  plans;  bat 
it  cannot  change  its  own," 

"Pshaw!  I  was  to  have  married  a 
beautiful  and  good  woman ;  but,  through 
no  fault  of  mine,  or  hers,  I  discovered  a 
hindrance;  and,  instead  of  being  happy, 
her£I  am,  in  a  foreign  hoteL" 

"If  the  hindrance  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lady  herself,  why  did  you  not 
marry  her  1 " 

"  Because  it  touched  my  honour.  No, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  but 
can  you  imagine  a  worse  interference  of 
Fate?" 

"  I  do  not  understand,  of  course ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  you  who  inter- 
fered with  Heaven's  ways.  And  the  poor 
girl — is  she  sorrowing  f " 

"  Who  knows  1 "  said  Hoel,  angrily,  "I 
tell  you  it  is  all  a  useless  interference." 

"  You  must  not  talk  any  more.  I  see 
now  why  you  will  not  get  well  It  is  the 
mind  that  is  ill ;  and  for  that  there  is  but 
one  cure." 
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"  What  1 "  asked  Hoel,  slowly. 

"The  touch  of  Christ.  He  will  heal 
it" 

"No  more  phrases,  Sister.  I  insist 
it  is  all  pure,  pure  nonsense  or  delusion, 
or *  _r   ^ 

"It  is  the  world  that  is  a  delusion.  But 
come,  here  is  your  medicine.  We  must 
not   talk   any  more.      The   Angelas   is 


ell,  we  will  not  talk  any  more,  then ; 
but  tell  me — you  say  I  worship  myself ;  I 
give  you  leave,  Sister  Marie,  to  teach  me 
how  to  worship  something  else.  Lyfyg 
here  so  long,  I  am  sick  of  myself  and  of 
my  own  thoughts." 

Sister  Marie  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  you  would  not  learn  of  me.  You 
must  wait  till  you  wish  to  put  some  one 
into  the  place  of  your  weary  thoughts. 
The  time  will  come." 

"That's  how  it  is  with  these  saintly 
people.  They  know  not  how  to  impart 
their  poor  comforts,"  said  Hoel  to  himself. 

Perhaps  the  thought  of  anything  was 
too  much  for  him,  for  that  night  he  had  a 
relapse,  and  again  came  a  long,  long  period 
of  illness  and  new  symptoms,  which  the 
doctor  called  very  unfavourable. 


ON   THE  EMBANKMENT. 

ABOUT  THE  SAVOY. 

Everybody  feels  at  home  in  the  Strand ; 
it  is  the  pleasantest  and  most  familiar  of 
London  streets ;  the  variety  of  its  shop- 
windows  and  shows  is  matched  by  the 
yariety  of  the  foot-passengers,  who  throng 
its  causeways.  When  the  countryman  is 
in  town,  be  sure  you  will  meet  him  in  the 
Strand — broad-shouldered  and  ruddy,  with 
wife,  or  perhaps  sisters,  whose  bright, 
healthy  faces  shine  radiantly  from  the 
crowd.  ^Bronzed  Colonials,  dark-visaged 
foreigners,  burly  ship-captains,  and  bluff 
aailors  jostle  against  the  regular  habitue^ 
of  the  quarter — the  pale  journalists,  the 
closely-shaven  actors,  the  bustling  business 
men  making  for  the  Oity.  Now  and 
then  perhaps  gleams  forth  some  well- 
known  face,  stereotyped  in  many  a  carica- 
ture or  comic  cartoon  —  of  statesman, 
author,  traveller,  or  explorer ;  or  perhaps 
of  some  renowned  commander,  fresh  from 
tented  fields.  But  however  famous  the 
passing  unit  may  be,  in  no  way  is  he  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Strand,  for  none  may 
create  a  sensation  in  this  great  rushing 
stream  of  human  beings, 


And  in  the  Strand  you  feel  the  pulse,  as 
it  were,  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 
And  it  is  strange  to  observe  the  inter- 
mittent beats  of  the  throbbing  pulse ;  how, 
for  a  measurable  space  of  time,  often 
enough  the  roadway  will  be  absolutely 
clear  of  vehicles,  and  the  causeway  of  pas- 
sengers. And  especially  strange  is  this 
momentary  stillness  to  the  observer  from 
any  of  the  quiet  courts  out  of  the  Strand, 
coming  up  by  some  steep  passage,  perhaps, 
from  the  old  Savoy,  where  a  few  old  houses 
still  remain,  peeringout  among  the  general 
renovation,  or  an  old  gateway  frames  a 
picture  of  the  bustling  street  beyond,  the 
roar  of  whose  myriad  vehicles  recalls  the 
deep  voice  of  the  great  sea 

And  the  Strand,  although  changing  con- 
tinually, and  presenting  constantly  some 
new  feature,  still  retains  a  characteristic 
aspect  of  its  own.  Nor  does  one  take 
much  account  of  individual  houses  or  build- 
ings. It  is  the  Strand,  and  that  says 
everything — one  of  the  great  streets  of  the 
world,  as  high  as  any  other  in  antiquity 
and  ancient  fame.  We  hear  of  ancient 
edicts  of  the  days  of  King  John  and  the 
Plantagenets,  for  the  paving  of  the  Strand. 
And  along  the  Strand  at  one  time  or 
another,  the  great  pageants  of  history  have 
passed  upon  their  way.  We  may  picture 
the  Black  Prince  upon  his  palfrey,  riding 
beside  his  Royal  captive,  John  of  France, 
towards  the  Royal  Palace-prison  of  the 
Savoy,  the  street  all  gay  with  silken  hang- 
ings, and  the  people  half-wild  with  joy  and 
exultation.  Or  it  is  Bolingbroke,  who 
rides  this  way  with  captive  Richard, 

While  all  tongues  cried—"  God  save  thee,  Boling- 
broke l" 

Or  we  may  see  Elizabeth  surrounded  by 
her  favourites  in  ruff  and  doublet, 

And  gorgeous  dames ;  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty  appear  I 

Or  we  may  have  Charles  returning  from 
exile,  while  shows  and  playhouses  open 
their  doors,  and  half-starved  actors  rejoice 
after  the  long  Oromweilian  frost.  Or, 
perhaps,  we  have  good  Qaeen  Anne,  sur- 
rounded by  wigs  and  lawn  sleeves,  with 
dark  Marlborough  in  attendance,  laurel- 
crowned,  or  good  old  George  in  patriarchal 
State.  And  in  our  own  time  we  have  seen 
pageants,  too.  Victoria  and  Albert  driving 
in  State  to  the  Oity.  A  Royal  Princess 
departing  to  her  mingled  destiny  of  weal 
and  woe — how  thickly  drove  the  sleet  and 
mingled  with  the  fast-falling  tears  of  the 
bride !  Or  again  there  was  that  thanks- 
giving at  St.  Paul's,  which  all  the  nation 
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joined  in  so  heartily,  for  the  recovery  of 
England's  heir. 

All  thb  and  much  more  the  old  Strand 
has  seen,  although  it  has  been  so  often 
renewed,  and  subjected  to  so  many  clear- 
ings and  improvements,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  building  of  even  moderate  an- 
tiquity within  its  limits.  Yet  something 
of  old  London  still  hangs  about  that 
somewhat  dingy  pile  that  breaks  the  long 
line  of  glittering  shops,  with  its  frosted 
windows  and  cellar  gratings,  suggesting 
vaults  of  gold  and  treasures  beneath  the 
pavement ;  a  building  known  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more  as  Coutts's  Bank.  And  this 
bank  occupies  the  site  of  old  Durham 
House — there  is  Durham  Street  on  the 
other  side  as  a  memento,  beyond  which 
rise  the  fine,  new  buildings  of  the  Tivoli 
Music  Hall,  which  began  life  quietly  enough 
long  years  ago  as  the  Adelphi  Restaurant 

But  when  Durham  House  went  to  decay, 
this  part  of  the  site  ne^t  the  Strand  was 
rebuilt  by  that  famous  statesman  and 
builder,  Robert  Cecil,  the  first  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who,  from  his  house  adjoining, 
directed  the  operations  here  as  well  as  at 
Hatfield  House,  where  that  famous  pile 
was  then  rising  from  its  foundations.  The 
building  was  designed  as  a  general  mart, 
and  was  called  the  New  Exchange.  On 
the  ground  floor  was  a  public  walk,  with 
cellars  beneath  for  the  storage  of  merchan- 
dise ;  above  was  a  long  arcade,  lined  with 
shops  and  stalls  devoted  chiefly  to 
merceries  and  millineries.  King  James 
and  his  Queen  honoured  Lord  Salisbury  by 
coming  to  open  the  Exchange;  and  the 
former  bestowed  upon  the  building  the 
pompous  title  of  Britain's  Burse.  But  the 
name  did  not  stick ;  and  as  the  New  Ex- 
change the  place  is  known  in  the  memoirs 
and  plays  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  was  the  scene  of  a  great  riot  in  1654, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  beginning 
with  the  rencontre,  in  ,the  public  walk, 
of  two  gentlemen,  who  ran  against  each 
other  and  indulged  in  uncourteous  lan- 
guage. One  was  a  Colonel  Gerhard, 
deeply  engrossed  in  some  Royalist  con- 
spiracy, and  the  other  a  hot-headed  young 
foreigner,  Don  Pantaloon,  the  brother  of 
the  Portuguese  Ambassador.  The  whole 
suite  of  the  Embassy  hurried  to  the  Ex- 
change to  avenge  the  insult,  and  swept  the 
galleries,  sword  in  hand;  while  women 
shrieked  and  swords  clashed,  and  a  furious 
melee  ensued,  in  which  the  Don  killed  a 
young  gentleman  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  hap- 
hazard, in  the  scrimmage. 


The  Parliament  Horse,  at  the  Mease, 
turned  out,  and  apprehended  some  of  the 
rioters;  but  Don  Pantaleon  took  refuge 
at  the  Embassy,  and  his  brother  refused  to 
surrender  him.  The  house  was  invested 
with  horse  and  foot,  for  Oliver  would  stand 
no  nonsense  from  anybody;  and,  finally, 
the  Don  was  given  up,  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  cast  for  murder.  Great  efforts 
were  made  to  obtain  a  pardon ;  but  the 
Lord  Protector  was  inexorable ;  and  the 
Don  was  driven  one  morning  from  New- 
gate, in  a  coach-and-six,  all  deeply  draped 
in  mourning,  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower 
Hill.  There,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  he 
met  his  former  antagonist,  Colonel  Ger- 
hard, who,  in  the  meantime,  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  conspiracy  against 
the  established  Government ;  and  the  heads 
of  the  two  antagonists  rolled  together  on 
the  scaffold. 

The  New  Exchange,  indeed,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Restoration.  For 
there  Bess  Clarges  kept  a  stall— the 
daughter  of  a  farrier,  who  had  his  forge 
hard  by.  And,  from  making  shirts  for 
the  gayer  of  Cromwell's  officers,  who  fre- 
quented the  place,  she  came  to  marry  one 
of  them — no  other  than  General  Monk. 
And  it  is  said  that  the  wife's  tongue  was  so 
urgent  for  the  Stuarts,  that  the  General 
had  no  choice  but  to  bring  them  back 
again.  And  so  the  farrier's  daughter  be- 
came Duchess  of  Albemarle,  and  one  of 
the  great  ladies  of  the  Court,  although  she 
had  never  had  much  in  the  way  of  beauty 
or  wit  to  recommend  her. 

With  the  Restoration  the  New  Exchange 
became  a  favoured  resort  of  the  great 
world,  and  continued  in  repute  after  the 
subsequent  Revolution  of  1688.  And  then 
its  walls  beheld  a  reverse  of  fortune,  to 
match  the  rise  of  Her  Grace  of  Albemarle. 
For  there  occupied  a  stall  in  the  building 
a  mysterious  female  in  a  white  mask,  and 
dressed  all  in  white,  who  was  known  as  the 
"White  Milliner."  And  she  was  subse- 
quently proved  to  have  been  the  Duchess  of 
Tyrconnel,  the  widow  of  that  "lying  Dick 
Talbot"  who  had  governed  Ireland  as 
Vice-Regent  under  the  Stuarts. 

There  was  also  a  Middle  Exchange  » 
little  further  along  the  Strand,  built  in 
the  grounds  of  Salisbury  House  by  «w 
great  Bobert  Cecil's  son  and  successor. 
And  this  was  a  long  arcade,  opening  •* 
one  end  upon  the  river,  where  now  we  «w 
the  sombre  opening  of  Salisbury  Street, 
its  v}sta  crowned  by  the  obelisk  known 
as  Cleopatra's  Needle.    But  the  Middle 
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Exchange  became  of  ill-repute,  and  was 
palled  down  with  the  rest  of  Salisbury 
House  in  1696,  when  Cecil  Street  and 
Salisbury  Street  took  the  place  of  the 
great  house  of  the  Elizabethan  statesman. 
And  these  two  quiet  streets,  long  known  to 
country  visitors  as  chiefly  occupied  by 
private  hotels  and  genteel  lodging-house?, 
are  now  showing  signs  of  further  develope- 
ment  in  huge  hoardings  and  colossal  notice- 
boards,  towards  the  Embankment;  and 
still,  as  is  evident  from  these  advertise- 
ments, belong  to  the  great  Salisbury 
estate* 

The  New  Exchange  came  in  its  turn  to 
neglect  and  decay,  and  its  site  was  occupied 
with  shops  and  houses  along  the  line  of 
the  Strand,  chiefly,  as  we  have  already 
told,  by  that  solid  block  of  building  known 
as  Goutts's  Bank,  which  was  built  by  the 
brothers  Adam  for  Messrs.  Ooutts,  and  is 
of  the  same  age  as  the  adjoining  Adelphi. 

Close  by,  that  is,  just  to  the  westward 
of  Salisbury  Street,  but  practically  blotted 
out  by  the  arches  of  the  Adelphi,  old  Ivy 
Lane  once  ran  down  from  the  Strand  to  a 
pier  known  as  Ivy  Bridge,  which  was  in 
existence  in  the  distant  days  of  halfpenny 
steamboats ;  but  which  has  of  course  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  Embankment 

And  this  lane  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  City  of  Westminster — which 
reaches  thus  far  westwards  —  and  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  rules  the  rest 
of  the  Strand  as  far  as  Temple  Bar. 

It  is  an  abrupt  change  from  the  familiar 
Middlesex  to  the  County  Palatine  of  Lan- 
caster, and  all  to  be  effected  by  stepping 
from  one  paving-stone  to  another.  But 
when  we  ask  the  business  of  Lancaster  in 
this  particular  region,  our  guide  will 
softly  whisper :  (<  The  Savoy — the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  chroniclers,  once 
*  the  fairest  manor  in  all  England.' " 

But  between  the  domain  of  the  Sails- 
burys  and  the  Savoy,  there  existed — the 
name  exists  still — a  little  imperium  in  im- 
perio,  known  as  Beaufort  Buildings,  once 
the  mansion  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle ;  and 
afterwards  that  of  a  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
created  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  old  house 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1695,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  mansion,  which  had 
some  famous  tenants  in  its  day — Henry 
Fielding,  the  novelist,  among  others— and 
that  to  within  recent  days  presented  an 
antique  aspect,  and  contained  some  curious 
remains  even  of  the  early  dwelling  of  the 
~~ '  But  all  is  gone  now,  and  what 


there  is  left  to  show  for  it  seems  to  be  the 
back  of  the  new  Savoy  Hotel 

Nor  is  there  much  left  of  the  old  Savoy, 
which  once  stood  so  proudly  on  its  sunny 
slope,  with  battlements  and  turrets,  and 
pleasant  gardens  below,  where  it  was  said 
that  Edmund  of  Lancaster  first  planted 
the  red  rose  of  Provence,  which  he  brought 
home  from  his  travels,  and  which  after- 
wards became  the  badge  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  It  is  the  Savoy,  because  it 
once  belonged  to  Peter  of  Savoy,  uncle  to 
Eleanor,  the  Queen  of  Henry  the  Third, 
and  then  it  passed  to  Eleanor's  second  son, 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,  and  has  ever  since 
been  part  of  the  Earldom  and  honour  of 
Lancaster.  John  of  France,  as  every 
schoolboy  knows,  was  lodged  here  as  a 
prisoner,  and  liked  the  place  so  well,  or 
some  fair  dame  who  lightened  his  captivity, 
that  he  came  back  and  died  there. 

A  curious  story,  by  the  way,  is  told  by 
Knighton  and  Walsingham,  how  the  King 
of  France  confessed  on  his  deathbed  to 
our  King  Edward,  that  he  had  confederates 
in  London  who  collected  the  finest  gold  of 
the  kingdom,  secretly  made  it  into  plates, 
and  put  it  into  barrels,  hooped  with  iron, 
to  send  to  France,  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  other  arms.  If 
there  are  any  of  the  casks  of  gold  still 
lying  about  the  foundations  of  the  old 
Savoy,  one  would  like  to  be  at  the  broach- 
ing of  them. 

Wat  Tyler's  men  destroyed  the  Savoy 
Palace  pretty  thoroughly,  and  sent  John 
of  Gaunt  flying.  The  gates  and  certain 
towers  remained  standing,  but  the  rest  of 
the  manor  was  left  in  ruins,  and  so  re- 
mained, it  seems,  for  more  than  a  century, 
when  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  inherited 
all  the  estates  and  honours  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  on  his  deathbed  at  Richmond 
Palace  bequeathed  the  estate  for  the 
foundation  of  a  hospital.  From  that  time 
we  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  masters  of 
the  hospital,  but  very  little  as  to  its  in- 
mates. The  hospital  cells  became  lodgings 
for  gentlemen  of  the  Court,  and  various 
industries  were  established  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  master  and  chaplains — an  early 
glass  factory,  in  1552,  printing-offices  at  a 
later  date.  The  liberty  of  the  Savoy  be- 
came a  refuge  for  debtors  and  defaulters, 
as  dangerous  and  disorderly  as  the  kindred 
Alsatias  in  Whitefriars  or  Southwark. 
But  in  1702  the  arm  of  the  law  was  in- 
voked, and  the  hospital  was  dissolved  by  a 
decree  of  the  Lord-Keeper  Wright,  the 
masters  and  fellows  were  deprived  as  non- 
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resident,  and  all  the  rents  arising  from  the 
estate  were  confiscated  to  the  Grown. 

Yet,  still  there  was  always  the  chapel  in 
the  Savoy  which  had  known  some  eminent 
preachers  —  among  others,  Fuller  of  the 
"  Worthies;"  bat  which,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  became  noted,  like 
the  Fleet,  for  its  irregular  marriages,  which 
at  one  time  were  of  great  profit  to  the 
titular  master  and  chaplain.  But  carrying 
on  the  traffic  after  such  marriages  had 
been  legally  interdicted,  the  chaplain  and 
his  curate  each  got  fourteen  years'  trans- 
portation, and  the  Savoy  knew  them  no 
more.  •  It  was  later  that  George  the  Third, 
in  1773,  constituted  the  church  a  Chapel 
Koyal;  and  since  then  the  chapel  has 
enjoyed  a  well-earned  reputation  for  the 
conduot  of  its  services.  And  when  the 
interior  was  burnt  out  in  1864,  the  whole 
was  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
original  state  at  the  expense  of  the 
Queen. 

It  is  a  pleasant  experience,  on  some  fine 
Sunday  morning,  to  attend  service  at  the 
Savoy.  The  Strand  as  quiet  as  a  country 
road,  the  church  bells  ting-tanging  all 
round,  melodious  St.  Martin's  and  sweet 
St  Clement's,  that  seems  to  cry  "  oranges 
and  lemons "  as  clearly  as  possible ;  and 
from  the  little  square  tower  the  bell  of  the 
Savoy  joins  hoarsely  in  the  general  tintinna- 
bulation. It  is  but  a  little  box  or  casket 
in  stone,  with  pointed  windows  and  a  tiny 
porch,  this  chapel,  standing  on  a  sunny, 
grassy  slope  among  trees  and  shrubs  and 
white  tombstones ;  but  it  is  grey,  and  time- 
worn,  and  comely  enough  in  its  loneliness 
among  the  great  new  buildings,  hotels, 
theatres,  and  piles  of  offices,  all  sleeping  in 
their  Sabbath  rest  The  little  church  is 
well  filled  with  habitual  worshippers;  and 
it  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  lesson 
that  the  silken  cord  is  dropped,  and 
strangers  ushered  in  to  any  seat  that  may 
be  vacant  Then  sj  pleasant  old-time 
feeling  come3  over  the  listener  as  he  gazes 
up  at  the  flat,  panelled  ceiling,  where,  if 
he  has  well  studied  his  "  Loftie "  before- 
hand (History  of  the  Savoy),  he  may 
recognise  the  emblazoned  arms  or  badges 
of  many  a  famous  Prince  and  Royal  dame : 
the  Black  Bull  of  Clare,  the  White  Hart 
of  Richard  the  Second,  the  White  Hind  of 
his  mother,  once  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent, 
the  White  Falcon  of  York,  the  White 
lion  of  March,  the  White  Greyhound  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  with  many  others  of 
right  noble  and  puissant  belongings.  And 
the  choir  boys  shrilly  chant  while  the  sun- 


shine filters  in  through  the  stained-glass 
windows,  and  touches  the  enamelled  pave- 
ment, beneath  which  are  sleeping  the 
garnered  worthies  of  long  centuries  past 
And  when  the  sermon  is  preached,  and  the 
benediction  given,  the  comfortable-looking 
well-dressed  crowd  disperses,  while  omni- 
buses are  rattling  along  the  Strand,  and 
the  underground  trains  are  beginning  to 
stir  once  more. 

And  if  we  reach  the  Embankment  again 
we  may  admire  the  quietude  of  the  scene, 
and  the  river  flashing  brightly  under  the 
arches  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  It  was  the 
bridge,  by  the  way,  that  gave  the  "  coup 
de  gr&oe"to  the  old  Savoy.  For  Wel- 
lington Street  crashes  through  the  very 
heart  of  it  on  its  way  to  the  bridge,  and 
the  remains  of  the  old  Savoy  Gate,  and 
such  old  walls  as  had  lasted  into  the 
present  century,  lie  deeply  buried  under 
the  embanked  approach  to  Waterloo 
Bridge. 


OLD  STYLE  PSALMODY. 


Some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in 
the  works  of  our  best  writers  of  fiction 
consist  of  descriptions  of  the  old  style  of 
English  psalmody,  and  especially  of  the 
musical  malpractices  of  rustic  choirs.  Mr. 
Hughes,  in  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,"  tells 
us  of  the  doings  of  the  choir  at  Englebourn 
Parish  Church;  how  the  bass  viol  pro- 
ceeded thither  to  do  the  usual  rehearsals 
and  to  gossip  with  the  sexton ;  and  how, 
at  the  singing  of  the  verse  in  the  ninety- 
first  Psalm  which  ends  with  the  line,  "With 
dragons  stout  and  strong,"  the  trebles  took 
up  the  line,  and  then  the  whole  strength 
of  the  choir  chorused  again,  "  With  dra- 
gons stout  and  strong,"  and  the  bass  viol 
seemed  to  prolong  the  notes  and  to  gloat 
over  them  as  he  droned  them  out,  looking 
triumphantly  at  the  distant  curate,  whose 
mild  protests  it  was  pleasant  thus  to  defy. 

The  works  of  so  minute  an  observer  of 
English  country  life  as  George  Eliot 
naturally  abound  in  notices  of  a  like 
character.  In  "Felix  Holt,"  it  will  be 
remembered,  there  is  a  persistent  plaint, 
by  one  in  authority,  about  the  obstinate 
demeanour  of  the  singers,  who  decline  to 
change  the  tunes  in  accordance  with  a 
change  in  the  selection  of  the  hymns,  and 
stretch  short  metre  into  long  out  of  pure 
wilfulness  and  defiance,  irreverently  adapt- 
ing the  most  sacred  monosyllables  to  a 
multitude  of  wandering  quavers. 
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And  then,  in  one  of  the  "Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,"  we  have  a  rather  elaborate 
account  of  the  process  and  procedure  of 
the  singing  at  Shepperton  Church.  How, 
as  the  singing  was  about  to  commence,  a 
slate  appeared  in  front  of  the  gallery,  ad- 
vertising in  bold  characters  the  Psalm 
about  to  be  sung ;  how  this  was  followed 
by  the  emigration  of  the  clerk  to  the 
gallery,  where,  in  company  with  a  bassoon, 
two  key-bugles,  a  carpenter,  understood  to 
have  an  amazing  power  of  singing 
"counter,"  and  two  lesser  musical  stars, 
he  formed  the  complement  of  a  choir  re- 
garded in  Shepperton  as  one  of  dis- 
tinguished attraction,  occasionally  known 
to  draw  hearers  from  the  next  parish. 
"Bat  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Shep- 
perton choir  were  reserved  for  the  Sundays, 
when  the  slate  announced  an  Anthem, 
with  a  dignified  abstinence  from  parti- 
cularisation,  both  words  and  music  lying 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  ambitious 
amateurs  in  the  congregation  " — an  anthem 
in  which  the  key-bugles  are  described  as 
always  running  away  at  a  great  pace,  while 
the  bassoon  every  now  and  then  boomed  a 
flying  shot  after  them. 

Anthems  seem  to  have  been  occasionally 
sung  without  any  previous  rehearsal.  An 
old  country  curate  once  announced  after 
the  Second  Lesson :  "  I  see  some  musical 
friends  from  Redditeh  have  come  in,  so 
that  we  will  have  an  anthem  presently." 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  customs  connected 
with  the  old  psalmody,  that  which  would 
now  seem  most  amusing  was  the  "ad 
nauseam  "  repetition  of  lines  and  syllables 
of  the  Psalms  and  hymns.  The  singers, 
after  reaching  the  middle  of  the  line,  would 
go  back  to  the  beginning,  and  repeat  the 
words  three  or  four  times  before  going  to 
the  end  of  the  line  to  complete  the  sense. 
In  this  way  some  most  ludicrous  effects 
were  produced;  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
our  worthy  forefathers  were  much  shocked 
thereby.  Thus :  "  Gall  down  Sal "  was 
thrice  repeated  before  the  full  word  "Sal- 
vation" was  reached;  and  the  line,  "Oh 
Thou  to  whom  all  creatures  bow1'  waa 
spun  out  until  it  resembled,  "bow-wow- 
wow-wow."  Then  there  were  such  startling 
surprises,  as,  "  And  take  thy  pil — and  take 
thy  pil — and  take  thy  pilgrim  home"; 
"And  learn  to  kiss— a^d  learn  to  kiss — 
and  learn  to  kiss  the  rod " ;  "Stir  up  this 
stu— stir  up  this  stu — stir  up  this  stupid 
heart" ;  "  My  poor  pol — my  poor  pol — my 
poor  polluted  heart " ;  "  And  more  eggs — 
and  more  eggs — and  more  exalted  joys." 


And  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  there  being  no 
end  to  these  eccentricities. 

But  the  climax  of  sentiment  and  singing 
was  reached  when  the  choir  took  up  such 
a  verse  as  this : 

True  love  is  like  that  precious  oil 
Which  poured  on  Aarone  head, 

Ban  down  his  beard,  and  o'er  his  robes 
Its  costly  moisture  shed. 

It  was  not  strange  that  Bishop  Seabury 
wondered  whether  Aaron  would  have  any 
hair  left  after  he  had  been  treated  thus  by 
the  choir : 

Its  costly  moist— ran  down  his  beard— 
Ure  beard— his— beard— his— shed- 
Ran  down  his  beard— his — down  his  robes — 
Its  costly  moist— his  beard— ure  shed- 
Its  cost — ure  robes — his  robes— he  shed — 
I-t-s — c-o-s-t-l-y— moist— ure — shed. 

For  this  was  really  the  way  the  music, 
twisted  the  words  about.  By-and-by  there 
came  a  reaction  in  favour  of  plainer  musio 
than  this,  and  good,  solid,  syllabic  tunes, 
of  the  "Old  Hundredth"  type,  took  the 
place  of  the  old  florid  "repeat "  melodies. 

In  singing  the  Psalms,  the  old  custom 
was  for  the  clerk  to  read  each  line — some- 
times two  lilies — before  the  people  joined 
in  with  the  music.  This  practice  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  in  a  desire  to 
assist  members  of  congregations  who  were 
unable  to  read.  It  began  in  England, 
and,  by-and-by,  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
Scotch  people,  who,  instead  of  looking  at 
it  in  the  light  of  a  convenience,  began  to 
consider  it  a  matter  of  principle;  so  much 
so,  that  when  efforts  were  made  to  abolish 
it,  great  opposition  arose,  and  many 
people  left  the  church.  It  is  told  of  an 
old  widow  at  Tarbolton,  in  Ayrshire,  that, 
though  living  by  herself,  she  went  through 
the  form  of  family  prayers  every  day,  and 
read  aloud  to  herself  each  line  of  the 
Psalm  before  singing  it !  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Chalmers  related  on  one  occasion  his 
own  experience  of  trying  to  abolish  this 
old  practice  at  Eilmeny.  There  was  one 
old  lady  who  stoutly  maintained  that  the 
change  was  anti-scriptural  Dr.  Chalmers 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  her, 
and  on  enquiring  what  was  the  Scripture 
of  which  she  regarded  the  change  as  a 
contravention,  at  once  was  answered  by 
her  citing  the  text,  "Line  upon  line." 
It  is  told  of  a  Scotch  precentor  that  one 
Sunday,  going  through  the  Psalm  in  this 
old  fashion,  he  stopped  to  request  some 
members  of  the  congregation  to  allow  a 
lady  to  get  into  a  pew,  and  then  went 
on  to  read  the  next  line  of  the  Psalm, 
"  Nor  stand  in  sinners'  way  1 " 
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Very  few  of  our  present-day  churches 
are  without  some  kind  of  keyboard  instru- 
ment— organ  or  harmonium — to  accompany 
the  singing.  In  olden  times,  however,  both 
organs  and  organists  were  less  common 
than  they  now  are,  and  various  substitutes 
for  the  larger  instrument  were  to  be  found. 
Violins,  bassoons,  clarinets,  and  violon- 
cellos seem  to  have  been  most  common; 
but  instances  were  to  be  met  with  of  the 
employment  of  almost  every  musical  in- 
strument then  in  general  use. 

Pepys  humorously  mentions  "  the  fiddlers 
in  red  vests,"  playing  in  Westminster 
Abbey;  and  one  Smart  complains  of 
"  pipers  "  at  Durham  Cathedral  during  the 
Holy  Communion. 

Strange  to  say,  barrel-organs  were  to  be 
heard  in  many  churches.  A  barrel  gene- 
rally "contained"  eight  tunes;  four  barrels 
were  the  most  that  were  made.  The 
duties  of  the  "  organist "  were  then  mani- 
festly simple  —  they  were  confined  to 
turning  the  handle.  Barrel-organs  began 
to  go  out  of  use  in  the  churches  about 
forty  years  ago ;  but  they  survived  in  some 
places  to  quite  a  recent  date.  One  was 
met  with  in  actual  .use  at  the  old  parish 
church  of  East  Ham,  Essex— quite  near 
London  —  in  1880;  and  there  may  be 
others  still  doing  service  of  which  we 
have  not  heard.  The  barrel-organ  had 
just  one  advantage  over  the  modern 
untrained  amateur :  It  did  not  play  wrong 
notes,  which  the  amateur,  alas  1  too  often 
does. 


OUR  POET'S  GRAVE. 

Just  where  the  willow,  old  beyond  remembrance, 

Casts  its  deep  shadow  o'er  the  daisied  grass, 
Where  robins  build,  and  where  the  noisy  footsteps 

Of  the  world's  throng  but  very  seldom  pass. 
'Twas  here  we  laid  our  Poet  down,  when  sleeping, 

Deaf,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  voice  of  Love, 
Tir'd,  tho'  so  young,  of  this  world's  fret  and  passion, 

And  longing  for  eternal  rest  above ! 

Ah  1  how  we  lov'd  him,  gentle,  uncomplaining, 

Bright-eyed  tho'  weighted  with  a  heavy  cross, 
Tender  and  patient— making  sweetest  poesy, 

How  oan  we  ever  cease  to  feel  his  loss  ? 
No  greybeard  cynic— Hope  was  aye  his  motto ! 

"Sunlight  will  smile  beyond  the  clouds'  dark 
gloom; 
All  is  not  ended— Life  eternal  waits  us, 

And  triumphs  o'er  the  shadows  and  the  Tomb  ! " 

Suoh  was  his  teaching— ah !  my  dear,  dead  singer, 

You  came  amongst  us  in  an  angel's  guise, 
Tou  scatter'd  songs  of  praise  and  hope  around  us, 

Ere  passing  to  your  home  beyond  the  skies. 
-  "  A  bright,  brief  journey  " — and  a  tender  parting, 

Heartbroken  sobs  from  those  who  lov'd  you  so, 
Weak  words  of  comfort  from  the  lips  that  murmur 'd 

"  Nay,  weep  not,  dear  ones,  I  am  glad  to  go ! " 


Calmly  he  rests'— the  willow  weeping  o'er  him, 

The  pink-tipp'd  daisies  blooming  at  his  feet ; 
The  birds  he  lov'd  because  they  sang  his  anthems, 

Leaving  him  never  in  his  calm  retreat. 
Our  gentle  Poet !  all  your  brave,  bright  teaching 

Still  lives,  altho'  your  Cross  has  broken  down ; 
The  laurel  wreath  is  wither'd  on  your  forehead, 

But  bright  for  ever  glows  the  golden  crown ! 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  BRADA 
MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.     PART  IL 

Mr.  Johnson  kept  his  appointment  at 
seven  o'clock  that  evening,  and  while  Zeb's 
sister  was  serving  customers  in  the  shop, 
he  and  Zeb  were  seated  in  the  cosy  little 
parlour  behind,  which  had  been  made  tidy 
for  the  occasion.  The  engineer  lost  no 
time  in  getting  to  business.  Beyond  all 
doubt,  he  said,  this  mine,  if  properly 
managed,  would  be  a  big  thins.  Bat 
money — a  very  large  sum — would  be  re- 
quired to  work  it  Was  Mr.  Qairk  pie- 
pared  to  find  this  money  ?  Zeb  frankly 
admitted  he  had  not  a  five-pound  note  to 
spare  in  the  world,  and  did  not  know 
where  to  look  for  another  farthing.  Mr. 
Johnson  laughed  at  him.  He  was  very 
pleasant,  very  sociable — quite  the  gentle- 
man, Zeb  thought  He  put  the  amount 
required  at  forty  thousand  pounds,  and 
spoke  of  it  in  such  an  airy  way,  that  Zeb, 
though  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
figures,  could  not  but  regard  him  with 
admiring  awe.  It  was  a  big  sum,  he  ad- 
mitted— a  very  big  sum ;  but  he  had  rich 
friends  in  England,  and  he  believed  that, 
by  extreme  labour,  he  could  raise  it.  Of 
course,  he  must  be  paid  for  his  work; 
that  was  only  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business. 

"Now,  Mr.  Qairk,"  said  he,  "here  is 
my  proposal.  Will  you  be  satisfied  with 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  shares  f  If  so, 
I  will  guarantee  you  that,  on  condition 
that  I  may  take  any  further  profit  there 
may  be,  in  return  for  my  trouble  in  float- 
ing the  Company." 

Twenty  thousand  pounds  I  It  quite  took 
Zeb's  breath  away.  He  tried  to  realise 
what  that  sum  meant,  and  completely 
failed. 

"  One-tenth  of  that ! "  he  gasped.  "  Only 
get  me  a  tenth — and  take  all  the  rest— 
and  (rod  bless  you,  Mr.  Johnson  1 " 

"Oh,  you  are  fairly  entitled  to  the 
amount  I  named,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  mag- 
nanimously. "  You  must  not  take  a  penny 
less.  I  will  have  none  of  It  Twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  shares — that  is  the 
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price  you  are  to  receive  for  your  lease. 
Come,  shall  we  draw  up  an  agreement  1 " 

In  rather  a  dazed  way,  Zeb  fetched  pens, 
ink,  and  paper;  Mr.  Johnson  drafted  a 
sort  of  deed  of  partnership;  witnesses 
were  called  in  from  the  shop;  the  docu- 
ment was  duly  signed ;  and  the  thing  was 
done.  Then  the  two  new  partners  shook 
hands,  and  congratulations  were  ex- 
changed, most  of  this  being  done  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  for  Zeb  was  too  dazzled  by  the 
prospect  to  be  able  to  say  much. 

But  just  as  they  were  parting,  Zeb  asked : 

"  When  will  you  come  with  me  to  look 
at  the  mine  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.    Is  it  necessary  %  * 

"  Have  you  seen  it  yet  1 n 

"No,  no/1  answered  Mr.  Johnson, 
hastily.  "  Where  is  itl  Somewhere  up 
on  Senoglea's  farm,  isn't  it  1" 

Zeb  thought  this  rather  odd,  but  before 
he  could  express  an  opinion,  Mr.  Johnson 
went  on  lightly : 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may  as  well  go  with 
you,  partner.  To-morrow  morning  at  ten ; 
will  that  suit  youl  Then  I  can  inspect 
the  mine,  collect  specimens,  write  a  report, 
and  be  ready  to  start  away  for  London  at 
once." 

And  this  was  precisely  what  Mr.  John- 
son did.  Three  days  later  he  left  the 
island,  and  the  scene  of  active  operations 
was  transferred  to  London. 

From  a  large  and  handsome  office  in  the 
City  a  prospectus  was  presently  issued, 
headed  "The  Brada  Mining  Company, 
Limited  " — for  so  Zeb  had  wished  it  to  be 
called — "  First  issue  of  thirty-two  thousand 
shares,  of  which  twenty-seven  thousand  are 
now  offered  to  the  public."  The  value  of 
the  shares  was  five  pounds  each,  but 
only  two  pounds  were  to  be  called  up. 
One  thousand  of  these  shares  were  already 
appropriated,  while  another  four  thousand, 
folly  paid  up,  together  with  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  cash,  was  to  be 
allotted  to  the  vendors,  George  Johnson, 
Mining  Engineer,  and  Zebediah  Qaitk, 
Merchant  The  working  capital  of  the 
Company  would  therefore  be  thirty-six 
thousand  pounds,  a  sum  considered  ample 
for  the  present.  It  was  confidently  asserted 
that  upon  this  capital  the  mine  would  pay 
a  dividend  of  thirty-five  per  cent ;  and  this 
was  proved  in  the  clearest  way  by  figures 
—figures  giving  the  number  of  tons  to  be 
raised  per  week,  the  quantity  of  lead  per 
ton,  and  the  price,  with  an  estimate  for 
expenses  and  a  liberal  margin  for  any 
contingencies — not  a  flaw  for  any  one  to 


cavil  at  It  was  backed  up  by  reports  of 
various  mining  engineers,  and  also  by 
statistics  showing  the  enormous  profits  of 
other  mines,  especially  of  the  well-known 
mine  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  To 
show  that  there  was  no  over-colouring,  in- 
tending shareholders  were  invited  to  visit 
the  office  of  the  Company,  and  to  inspect 
for  themselves  the  specimens  of  ore  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  spot 

The  Board  of  Directors  was  a  highly 
representative  one.  It  consisted  of  the 
younger  son  of  an  English  Earl,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
Scotch  Baronet,  a  half-pay  Colonel,  a  retired 
naval  Captain,  a  solicitor,  and  a  gentle- 
man— at  least,  he  had  only  a  plain 
"Esquire"  after  his  name.  All  of  them 
were  directors  of  other  companies,  so  they 
were  men  of  experience,  and  their  names 
were  presumably  known  to  the  public. 
Two  others  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  share- 
holders, and  the  Vendors  would  join  the 
Board  after  allotment. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  this 
prospectus  was  largely  circulated  in 
England  among  the  classes  considered  to 
have  most  money  to  invest,  clergymen, 
widows,  and  the  like,  not  a  single  copy 
was  sent  direct  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  But 
one  got  there  by  a  roundabout  way,  and 
eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  Zebediah 
Quirk. 

It  would  be  enough  to  turn  the  head 
of  any  young  man ;  and  though  Zeb  was 
singularly  free  from  conceit,  he  certainly 
began  to  think  a  good  deal  more  of  him- 
self than  he  had  done  before.  To  see  his 
name  in  print,  joined,  too,  with  the  names 
of  members  of  the  aristocracy,  naval  and 
military  .heroes,  and  other  illustrious 
persons,  and  himself  styled  "Merchant" 
—  that  was  a  most  pleasant  sensation. 
And  then  "The  Brada  Mining  Company" 
— how  delightful  it  looked  !  How  charmed 
she  would  be  when  she  saw  it !  How  extra- 
ordinarily lucky  he  was  !  There,  in  black 
and  white,  was  the  sum  which  Mr.  Johnson 
had  promised  him  —  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  shares.    A  splendid  fortune ! 

But  by-and-by,  when  Zeb  had  read  the 
prospectus  a  dozen  times  or  so,  several 
flaws  became  apparent  among  so  much  that 
was  pleasant  to  the  eye.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  the  real  value  of  his  shares  was 
not  five  pounds  apiece,  but  two  pounds; 
that  being  the  price  at  which  they  were 
offered  to  the  public.  Upon  this  basis  he 
was  to  receive  only  eight  thousand  pounds, 
instead  of  twenty  thousand. 
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There  was  something  wrong  here.  The 
more  Zeb  considered  the  matter,  the  more 
uncomfortable  he  became.  He  began  to 
labour  under  a  sense  of  injustice;  he 
fancied  that -these  clever  people,  regarding 
him  as  a  country  simpleton,  were  con- 
spiring to  defraud  him.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  stand  up  for  his  rights.  True,  he 
had  expressed  himself  as  quite  ready  to  ac- 
cept one-tenth  of  the  terms  offered  him ; 
but  times  had  changed  since  then.  In 
those  days,  he  had  not  learned  the  value  of 
his  property;  he  had  not  been  styled 
"  merchant,"  and  his  name  had  not  been 
associated  with  baronets  and  colonels.  He 
had  been — with  wonderment  and  even 
shame  he  admitted  it — a  village  grocer; 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  But  all 
that  was  altered  now.  His  views  had 
undergone  expansion.  He  was  "  Zebediah 
Quirk,  Esq.,"  and,  therefore,  could  claim 
to  be  properly  treated.  Why  should  he 
be  paid  in  shares  and  his  partner  in 
cash  1  The  whole  arrangement  was  grossly 
unfair. 

So  poor  Zeb  wrote  a  letter,  couched  in 
very  grand  language — quite  in  the  "  Polite 
Letter-Writing  "  style— to  Mr.  Johnson,  at 
the  Company's  office  in  London,  and  stated 
his  grievance.  In  due  time  came  the 
answer.  It  was  genial,  bright,  and  even 
playful  in  style.  It  explained  the  matter 
most  thoroughly;  and  it  quoted  the 
opinion  of  eminent  authorities,  mostly 
noblemen,  in  such  a  free-and-easy  way, 
that  Zeb  was  utterly  crushed — angry  with 
himself  for  having  exposed  his  ignorance. 

Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that,  while  his 
profits  were  strictly  limited,  Zeb's  were 
unlimited,  and  might  reach  a  figure  far 
beyond  the  wildest  hopes.    He  wrote : 

"The  estimate  in  the  prospectus — an 
extremely  moderate  one  under  the  circum- 
stances—puts the  profits  at  thirty-five  per 
cent,  and  even  if  we  take  this  low  figure, 
without  allowing  for  any  further  rise,  your 
twenty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  shares 
would  readily  sell  for  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand.  Gome  now,  partner,  will  you 
let  me  have  some  of  your  shares  in  ex- 
change for  my  cash — when  I  get  it  %  If 
you  will,  I  think  you  will  very  soon  repent 
of  your  bargain.  The  Earl  of  Mayf air  is 
wild  to  get  shares.    Will  you  sell  % " 

After  that,  Zeb  decided  he  would  not 

He  carried  the  prospectus  to  the  mill, 
and,  with  pride,  showed  it  to  Dan  Bad- 
cliffe.  The  old  miller  looked  at  it  upside 
down,  then  put  on  his  horn-rimmed  glasses 
and  seemed  to  study  it  attentively  through 


them   for   a   few,  minutes.     Finally   he 
handed  it  back. 

"What  does  it  all  come  to,  'lad  1 "  he 
asked.  "  My  old  eyes  are  too  dim  to  spell 
through  it  Give  us  the  gist  of  it  in 
language  that  one  can  understand,  for  it's 
just  so  much  gibberish  to  ma" 

Though  a  good  deal  chilled,  Zeb  went  at 
it  manfully,  bunching  out  into  an  enthusi- 
astic description  of  the  Company,  and  of 
his  own  prospects.  But  the  miller  stopped 
him  with  an  incredulous — 

11  There's  gold  on  Oushags  there,  I'm 
thinkin',  Zeb." 

"It's  all  true  I'm  telling  you,  Master 
Radcliffe,"  exclaimed  Zeb,  indignantly. 

"  Maybe,  lad ;  maybe.  But  what  have 
thee  got  in  thy  pocket?  That's  the  main 
point" 

Zeb  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining 
that  his  shares,  though  not  actually  money, 
represented  a  very  large  sum.  The  old 
miller  only  shook  his  head. 

"  Brada  was  down  at  the  shop  last  night 
for  a  pound  or  two  of  bacon,"  he  remarked, 
after  a  pause.  "  Thy  sister  was  there  as 
usual,  and  she  said  there  was  none  in 
stock.  It  was  the  same  tale  a  fortnight 
ago." 

u  Goodness  gracious  ! "  cried  Zeb  ; 
"  would  you  have  me  bothering  my  head 
about  penn'orths  of  bacon  when  there's  a 
fortune  lying  yonder  f  " 

"Maybe  it'll  lie  yonder  still  when  thee 
and  me's  lyin'  in  the  churchyard,  Zeh 
Let  every  man  stick  to  his  trade,  I  say. 
When  tailors  go  a-tinkerin'  it's  a  bad  day 
for  tin  kettles." 

Zeb  rose  up  with  a  stormy  face.  This 
was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  talk  he  had 
come  to  listen  to ;  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
something  very  different  But  before  he 
had  had  time  to  commit  himself  Brada 
entered,  and  at  her  coming  the  clouds  dis- 
persed.   Zeb,  smiling  now,  appealed  to  her. 

"  What  do  you  think  your  father  has 
been  trying  to  persuade  me?"  he  asked. 
' "  To  give  up  the  mine  and  attend  to  the 
shop ! " 

"And  you  are  grown  too  grand  for 
that,  I  suppose  you  mean,  Zebf"  said 
Brada,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  her 
eyes. 

"  There  was  no  talk  of  being  too  grand/' 
said  Zeb.  "Anyway,  I'm  not  too  grand 
for  you,  Brada." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,"  Mid 
Brada,  saucily.  "  We're  plain  folks  here, 
Mr.  Zebediah,  and  when  you've  got  your 
fine  carriage,  and,  maybe,  sit  in  the  Keys, 
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there'll  be  no  more  visit*  to  the  milL  Oh, 
yes,  you  are  much  too  grand  a  gentleman 
for  us.* 

"That's  only  your  pretty,  teasing  way," 
said  Zeb. 

For  all  that,  he  was  rather  doubtful 
about  it  He  could  not  decide  whether  or 
not  she  was  in  earnest,  and  he  was  vexed 
with  both  her  and  her  father,  because  they 
did  not  share  his  enthusiasm,  and  would 
not  enter  into  his  plans  for  the  future. 
Bat,  in  spite  of  the  indignation  which  he 
had  shown,  the  miller's  words  weighed 
upon  him;  he  grew  more  and  more 
uneasy;  in  the  end  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Johnson  to  say  that  he  would  sell  half  his 
shares  for. cash. 

The  answer  did  not  arrive  for  a  fortnight, 
and,  when  it  did  come,  it  struck  Zeb — 
though  he  was  far  from  understanding  it — 
with  a  chilling  sense  of  disappointment 
lb.  Johnson  said  that,  the  Company  not 
having  yet  been  formed,  the  shares  had  no 
market  value ;  but  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  applications  had  been  received  to  war- 
rant proceeding  to  allotment,  and  this 
step  would  be  taken  immediately.  The 
Company  would  next  apply  for  a  quotation 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  then,  if 
Mr.  Quirk  chose  to  do  anything  so  foolish, 
he  could  sell  his  shares.  Zeb  learned 
little  bom  this  letter  beyond  the  hard  fact 
that  he  must  wait 

A  month  went  by;  shares  had  been 
allotted  to  the  various  applicants.  All 
seemed  to  be  going  smoothly,  when  an 
unexpected  hitch  occurred.  An  article 
appeared  in  a  leading  financial  newspaper, 
denouncing  "  The  Brada  Mining  Company, 
Limited,"  as  a  swindle.  It  declared  that 
the  mine  had  been  "  salted,"  and  strongly 
urged  the  shareholders  to  lose  no  time  in 
demanding  the  return  of  their  money. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  article  was 
a  stampede  to  the  office  of  the  Company. 
The  staircase  was  thronged  with  men  and 
women  who,  for  all  their  angry  words, 
could  ill  conceal  their  fears;  and  every 
post  brought  an  avalanche  of  threatening 
letters.  The  directors,  no  less  disturbed 
than  the  shareholders,  laid  their  heads 
together,  and  discussed  the  situation  within 
locked  doors.  After  a  lengthy  consulta- 
tion, they  announced  that  an  action  for 
libel  would  at  once  be  commenced  against 
the  offending  newspaper.  But  this  an- 
nouncement had  little  or  no  effect  in 
allaying  the  panic.  The  shareholders  still 
clamoured  as  loudly  as  ever  for  the  return 
of  their  money. 


An  informal  and  very  noisy  meeting 
was  eventually  held,  and  it  was  decided,  as 
a  sort  of  compromise,  that  an  independent 
engineer  should  be  sent  to  inspect  the 
mine,  and  should  report  upon  it 

It  was  the  arrival  of  this  engineer,  a  Mr. 
Ballantine,  that  made  Zeb  first  suspect 
there  was  something  amiss.  Upon  the 
following  day,  a  full  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  London  appeared  in  the  Manx 
papers.  Zeb  was  dismayed  when  he  read 
it  He  was  angry ;  he  was  puzzled.  He 
could  not  but  remember  John  Senogles's 
statement,  that  there  was  no  lead  upon 
his  farm;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
himself  had  seen  it  there.  Excellent  ore, 
too. 

With  unsteady  footsteps  he  went  after 
the  new  engineer,  overtook  him  on  the 
mountain-side,  and  began  to  question  him. 
But  Mr.  Ballantine,  a  cold,  stiff,  silent 
man,  utterly  refused  to  give  him  any  in- 
formation. 

"My  report  will  be  presented  to  the 
directors  as  soon  as  possible,"  he  said. 
"  They,  no  doubt,  will  make  it  public  in 
the  ordinary  way.  I  am  afraid  you  must 
wait  till  then,  Mr.  Quirk." 

And  he  passed  on. 

Mr.  Ballantine's  inspection  of  the  pro- 
perty was  singularly  short.  He  spent 
twenty  minutes  there.  Then  he  hurried 
back  to  London  and  made  his  report 
There  was  no  mine,  he  said,  and  no  lead 
worth  mentioning.  He  had  observed, 
scattered  about,  a  quantity  of  ore,  which 
was  undoubtedly  rich  in  that  metal ;  but  it 
did  not  come  bom  the  rock  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  had  been  brought  from  some 
other  place,  probably  from  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain.  This  could  only  have 
been  done  for.  a  fraudulent  purpose  ;  and 
the  only  question  was :  Who  had  done  it  1 

Such  was  the  general  tenour  of  Mr. 
Ballantine's  report 

It  produced  quite  a  sensation  in  the 
office,  and  was  followed  by  a  fresh  out- 
break of  the  boisterous  scenes  which  had 
already  given  tins  palatial  building  an  un- 
enviable notoriety.  The  shareholders 
were  for  laying  violent  hands  upon  the 
directors,  and  the  directors  fell  foul  of 
one  another.  Mr.  Johnson  came  in  for 
the  chief  share  of  the  abuse.  But  he  took 
matters  very  coolly;  expressed  his  pro- 
found astonishment  at  what  had  happened ; 
declared  he  must  have  been  tricked  by  the 
original  holder  of  the  lease,  Zebediah 
Quirk;  and  so  disclaimed  all  responsi- 
bility. 
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Mr.  Johnson,  however,  took  care  to 
make  himself  safe.  As  soon  as  he  could 
do  so  unobserved,  he  slipped  away,  and 
the  City  knew  him  no  more.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  he  had  gone  to  Spain.  When 
the  accounts  were  examined,  it  was  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  paid 
by  the  unfortunate  shareholders  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Zeb  was  nearly  broken-hearted.  He 
could  not  lift  up  his  head;  he  dared  not 
stir  out  of  doors ;  he  sat  brooding  over  his 
troubles,  with  no  power  to  meet  the  dark 
suspicion  which  had  fallen  upon  him. 
Then}  in  his  hour  of  adversity,  when  his 
neighbours  held  their  faces  averted  from 
him,  the  girl  who  had  laughed  at  him  in 
his  prosperity  came  to  him,  and  did  her 
utmost  to  give  him  strength  and  courage. 

"  Tut,  man  1 "  said  Brada.  "  You're  no 
worse  off  than  you  were  before.  You  have 
got  a  good  business,  if  you  will  give  your 
mind  to  it;  and  that's  more  than  John 
Senogles  can  say." 

Zeb  raised  his  pale  face,  and  looked  up 
at  her  gratefully.    But  all  he  said  was  : 

"  They  say  I  did  it,  Brada." 

"  Did  what,  though  f "  she  asked. 

"  Acted  a  lie.  Put  good  ore  on  the  land 
to  deceive  people.  Planned  and  executed 
a  cruel  swindle." 

Brada  laughed. 

"Is  that  all!"  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  but  listen ! "  exclaimed  Zeb,  rousing 
himself,  for  this  accusation  galled  him  even 
more  than  the  loss  of  the  fortune  which  he 
had  expected.  "Who  was  there  to  do  it 
but  met  Who  else  could  have  gained  by 
itt  Nobody  but  me,  the  holder  of  the 
lease.  That  is  what  they  are  saying.  And 
what  can  I  put  against  it  ? " 

"  Your  own  honesty,  Zeb.  What  more 
can  you  wantt  And  who  is  saying  this 
thing!" 

"  They  are  saying  it  in  London.  They 
are  saying  it  in  the  glen." 

"Come  with  me,  Zeb,"  said  Brada, 
proudly.  "Then  let  him  that  dare,  say  a 
word  against  you.  Come  with  me  to 
father,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about 
it" 

"Brada,"  said  Zeb,  fervently,  "you  are 
the  best  girl  in  all  the  world." 

And,  conquering  his  reluctance,  he  con- 
sented to'  accompany  her.  But  it  was  a 
painful  walk  for  him.  The  few  persons 
they  met  he  passed  with  downcast  eyes. 
He  was  right  glad  when  he  found  himself 
within  the  mill.  A  poor  place  he  had 
thought  it  but  a  few  weeks  ago ;  and  what 


a  bright,  comfortable,  happy  home  it  seemed 
to  him  now  1 

"Come  back  to  us,  then,  Zeb*"  cried 
the  miller,  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand.  "Sit  thee  down  by  the  fireside. 
What's  amiss,  lad  t  Thee's  looHn'  middlin' 
poorly." 

And  then,  little  by  little,  Zeb  told  his 
story.  The  miller  had  heard  moat  of  it 
before,  but  he  pretended  astonishment; 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  any  suspicion 
attaching  to  Zeb,  expressed  utter  incre- 
dulity. He  treated  it  as  a  joke,  making 
the  rafters  ring  with  his  loud  laughter. 

"Stick  to  thy  trade,  Zeb,"  said  he, 
"  and  there'll  be  a  future  for  thee  yet,  bad 
though  the  grocery  business  if.  Maybe, 
this  affair  will  turn  out  a  blessing  after 
*1L" 

With  shame  Zeb  had  to  confess  he  had 
no  money.  The  miller  at  once  offered  to 
lend  him  as  much  as  would  be  required 
for  carrying  on  the  business. 

"Thee  shall  pay  me  interest  on  it,  lad/' 
said  he.  "  I  can't  afford  to  let  my  money 
lie  idle,  and,  maybe,  it'll  be  easier  for  thee 
to  take  it  from  me  so.  Security  I  Tut  1 
tut  1  don't  talk  of  such  things.  What 
better  security  can  a  man  have  than  down- 
right honesty,  and  courage,  and  determina- 
tion to  get  on  1 " 

After  that,  what  mattered  all  the  scandal 
and  black  looks  of  the  village  gossips) 
Zeb  could  only  express  his  gratitude  in 
broken  sentences.  He  felt  that  he  did  not 
deserve  all  that  the  miller  had  said  of 
him;  but  he  made  a  mental  resolution 
that  he  would  deserve  it  yet  He  spent 
the  whole  afternoon  at  the  mill,  and  a 
very  happy  afternoon  it  was.  He  was 
surprised  how  completely  he  had  forgotten 
his  troubles.  But  when,  taking  advantage 
of  Brada's  momentary  absence,  he  ventured 
to  speak  of  her  as  his  future  wife,  he 
experienced  a  sharp  check. 

"  Thee's  goin'  too  fast,  lad,"  said  the 
miller.  "  I'll  lend  thee  my  money,  but— 
at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  mind— but  that's 
a  very  different  thing  from  givin'  thee  my 
daughter.  Thee  must  win  her  by  hard 
work,  Zeb." 

And  Zeb  determined  that  he  would. 
He  did,  too,  but  not  before  several  years 
had  passed  away. 

One  other  fact  in  connection  with  the 
"Brada  Mining  Company,  Limited"  re- 
mains to  be  chronicled.  There  was  some 
talk  of  prosecuting  the  directors  for  con- 
spiracy, but  before  anything  came  of  it, 
John  Senogles  met  with  an  accident  which 
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brought  him  to  his  deathbed,  the  result 
being  that  he  made  a  confession  which 
completely  exculpated  Zeb.  It  was  he 
that,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
had  "  salted  "  the  mine,  and  the  plunder 
was  to  have  been  shared  between  them. 
Bat  Zeb,  all  unconsciously,  had  stepped  in 
and  frustrated  their  purpose.  Mr.  John- 
son had  thereupon  deserted  his  fellow- 
conspirator;  and  Senogles  had  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  others  reap  the 
benefits  of  a  fraud  planned  by  himself. 
But  as  he  had  originated  the  "Brada 
Mining  Company,  Limited,"  so  he  had 
brought  about  its  destruction,  for  the  in- 
formation which  caused  its  downfall  had 
come  from  him. 

"I  am  sorry  most  for  poor  Zeb,"  said 
Senogles. 

But  Zeb  forgave  him  freely. 


MRS.  GLASSES  COOKERY  BOOK. 

A  curious  sort  of  celebrity  has  attached 
itself  to  the  plain-spoken  and  worthy 
housewife  who  essayed,  in  the  days  of 
our  great-grandmothers,  to  make  the  art 
of  cookery  plain  and  easy.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years  her  fame  has  never 
faded  into  forgetfulness,  for  she  has  been 
endeared  to  the  popular  fancy  by  the 
pithy  saying,  "First  catch  yotfr  hare." 

Now,  considering  the  terse  and  homely 
style  of  the  lady,  and  the  frequent  bursts 
of  sarcasm  she  indulges  in,  this  scrap  of  pro- 
verbial philosophy  seems  so  characteristic 
of  its  reputed  authoress,  that  it  is  not 
without  regret  that  the  lover  of  strict 
accuracy  must  admit  that  in  no  edition 
of  this  stumpy  brown  volume  can  the 
trenchant  saying  be  found.  The  copious 
index  gives  us  "to  chase  a  hare,"  to 
scare  a  hare,  to  dress  a  hare,  a  hare  civet, 
and,  to  roast  a  hare ;  and  it  is  under  the 
last  heading  that  we  find  the  germ  of  the 
epigram  which  some  unknown  wit  or 
happy  blunderer  has  worked  up  into  its 
present  unauthorised  form.  In  the  original 
it  simply  runs  thus  : 

Take  your  hare  when  it  is  cased  (i.e.  skinned). 

The  lover  of  quaint  old  books,  however, 
would  do  well  not  to  put  this  one  down 
after  verifying  the  famous  misquotation; 
for  in  turning  over  the  yellowing  pages, 
which  guided  our  foremothers  to  some 
of  their  greatest  achievements  in  the  fine 
art  of  which  then  Mrs.  Glasse  was  almost 
the  only  reliable  guide,  we  can  catch 
pleasant  glimpses   of   the  leisurely,  old- 


world  life  of  the  stay-at-home  matrons  of 
her  day. 

The  preface — a  fine  piece  of  nervous 
English — is  amusing,  because  of  the  truly 
British  spirit  Mrs.  Glasse  displays  in  at- 
tacking the  French  and  all  their  works 
and  ways.  With  commendable  vigour 
she  sets  herself  against  the  base  supersti- 
tion that  plain  English  dishes  taste  any 
better  for  being  called  by  fine  French 
names. 

"  If  I  have  not  wrote  in  the  high-polite 
style,"  she  says,  with  the  pride  which  apes 
humility,  "  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven,  for 
my  intention  is  to  instruct  the  lower  sort, 
and  I  must  treat  them  in  their  own  way. 
But  the  great  cooks  have  such  a  high  way 
of  expressing  themselves,  that  the  poor 
girls  are  often  at  a  loss." 

She  would  fain  see  French,  cooks 
banished  from  English  kitchens.  It  grieves 
her  righteous  soul  to  see  how  they  squander 
the  substance  of  the  great  English  lords 
who  are  so  ill-advised  as  to  employ  them, 
forgetting  that  "if  gentlemen  will  have 
French  cooks,  they  must  pay  for  French 
tricks."  She  points  out  how  careful  these 
reckless  wasters  can  be  in  their  own 
country,  and  she  promises  to  prove  to  her 
pupils  that,  by  plain  English  cookery,  they 
can  serve  up  "  a  genteel  entertainment "  of 
many  courses  for  the  price  that  French 
cookery  demands  for  one  single  sauce  alone. 

But  with  all  her  confidence  in  her  own 
skill  and  thrift,  she  admits  that  there  will 
still  be  some  amongst  the  English  gentry 
"  who  would  rather  be  imposed  upon  by  a 
French  booby  than  give  encouragement  to 
a  good  English  cook."  "I  doubt,"  she 
goes  on,  with  mingled  spirit  and  resigna- 
tion, "I  doubt  I  shall  not  gain  the  esteem 
of  these  gentlemen ;  but  let  that  be  as  it 
will,  I  but  desire  the  approbation  of  my 
own  sex." 

She  very  sensibly  announces  that  she 
has  no  intention  of  meddling  in  matters 
which  concern  her  not,  such  as  medical 
prescriptions— save  indeed  to  offer  a  receipt 
for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  one  "for 
avoiding  of  the  plague  " — and  she  distinctly 
refuses  "  to  take  upon  her  to  direct  a  lady 
in  the  economy  of  her  own  house,  for  every 
lady  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  what  is 
proper  to  be  done.  So  I  shall  not  fill  my 
book  with  a  deal  of  nonsense  of  that  kind, 
which  I  am  very  well  assured  none  will 
have  regard  to." 

And  then  she  plunges  boldly  into  her 
work,  giving  her  directions  in  a  plain  and 
brisk  style,  and  entering  with  masterly 
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minuteness  into  all  the  details  of  the 
lengthy  processes  by  which  all  manner  of 
solids  and  kickshaws — as  she  calls  them — 
had  to  be  prepared  in  those  old  days  when 
bought  delicacies  were  unknown. 

And  when  we  of  these  degenerate  later 
days  of  ease,  read  with  awe  of  these  com- 
plicated and  anxious  undertakings,  these 
elaborate  simulations  of  Indian  dainties, 
and  these  weary  picklings,  brewings,  and 

! preservings,  it  cannot  but  occur  to  us  that 
t  was  well  for  the  housewives  who 
achieved  these  triumphs  of  nature  over  art 
that  in  those  days  the  higher  culture  of 
women  had  not  "  come  up,"  as  lbs.  Glasse 
would  say,  to  distract  them  from  their 
still-room  duties. 

Could  any  woman  who  "  takes  in  all  the 
new  ideas  " — like  Mr.  Brooke  in  "  Middle- 
march  " — spare  time  from  her  literary  em- 
ployments for  bestowing  the  time,  patience, 
and  skill  that  were  called  for  in  such 
culinary  labours  as  "  the  pickling  of  elder- 
shoots  in  imitation  of  bamboo";  the 
pickling  of  stertion-buds  and  lime-shoots ; 
the  making  6t  clove  gilliflowers  in  a  syrup ; 
the  distilling  of  hysterical  water;  and  the 
making  of  madling  cakes.  For  all  these 
things  require  a  deliberate  and  watchful 
care  which  implies,  in  the  maker  a  mind 
that  hankers  not  after  higher  culture,  but 
may  be  refrained  and  kept  low ;  and,  like 
that  of  the  loving  lady  of  "  In  Memoriam," 
11  fixed  on  matters  of  the  house.91 

The  very  full  directions  for  preserving 
all  manners  of  meats,  fishes,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  for  the  winter  season,  are 
eloquent  of  a  different  style  of  house- 
keeping from  ours,  and  of  the  pressing 
need  to  "  look  before  and  after,"  since  the 
pining  "  for  what  is  not "  could  not  then 
be  satisfied  by  such  bought  delicacies  as 
are  now  common  in  the  most  economically- 
ordered  homes. 

A  list  of  the  various  things  which  a 
well-ordered  garden  ought  to  supply,  dis- 
courses pleasantly  on  the  fruits  and  garden- 
stuff  of  the  year,  and  tells  of  old-fashioned 
varieties,  the  names  of  which  we  no  longer 
hear. 

For  January,  we  find  among  <(  fruits  yet 
lasting,"  the  John  Apple  and  the  Winter 
Qaeening,  the  Pom- Water,  Love's  Permain, 
and  the  Winter  Permain,  the  Winter  Mast, 
and  great  furrein  pears.  Added  to  these, 
February  has  the  Pomery,  the  Winter 
Peppering,  and  the  Dagobert  Pear.  In 
April  we  find  that  the  careful  housewife  of 
those  days  could  count  on  cherries,  green 
apricots,  and  gooseberries  for  tarts ;  while 


her  well-preserved  Gilliflower  Apples, 
Winter  Bonchretien,  and  Bussetings  lasted 
her  well  into  May,  when  she  was  sure  to 
find  May-dukes  in  the  hot-beds  and  scarlet 
strawberries  in  the  border.  Cucumbers, 
which  in  April  were  in  hot-beds,  would 
appear  to  be  now  ready  for  use  out  of 
doors,  "for  those  old  Mays  had  twice 
the  warmth  of  ours,"  as  Tennyson  says ; 
and  the  asparagus  and  kidney  beans  were 
ready  for  use  a  month  earlier  than  they 
are  now. 

But  in  this  merry  and  bountiful  month, 
the  lady  of  the  house,  or  her  still-room 
maid,  would  find  her  hands  full;  for 
Mrs.  Glasse  ordains  that  "May  is  the 
proner  time  to  distil  herbs,  which  are  now 
in  tneir  greatest  perfection." 

Among  summer  vegetables  "  the  flowers 
of  nastertian"  figure,  also  puslain  and 
burnet,  for  "Ballads."  In  July,  the  young 
suckers  of  artichokes  are  to  be  cut  and 
carefully  prepared  for  keeping.  The  arti- 
choke, indeed,  engrosses  a  great  deal  of 
Mrs.  Ghusse's  attention,  and  she  gives  us 
more  ways  of  dressing  it  than  of  any  other 
vegetable.  To  make  an  artichoke  pye; 
to  fricasey  artichoke  bottoms;  to  dress 
artichoke  suckers  the  Spanish  way;  to 
dress  artichoke  stalks;  also  to  ragoo,  to 
pickle,  and  to  dry  these  useful  if  tasteless 
vegetables,  are  only  a  few  of  the  receipts 
she  gives  under  this  head. 

In  June,  "  the  forward  kinds  of  grapes  " 
should  be  ready  in  forcing  frames ;  and  in 
July,  the  first  apples  and  pears  are  ripe  ; 
and  very  alluring  are  the  names  of  the 
various  fruits,  with  the  old  English  ring 
about  them.  We  find  red  and  white 
Jannatings,  and  Margaret  Apples;  the 
Summer-Green  Chissel  and  Pearl  Pear; 
the  Nutmeg,  the  Isabella,  the  Violet,  the 
Muscat,  and  Newington  Peaches;  and 
White,  Bed,  Blue,  Amber,  and  Damask 
Pears  vie  with  the  Cinnamon  Plumb  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Plumb.  We  have  "yet 
lasting  of  the  last  year  some  Deuzans  and 
winter  Bussetings." 

Pickling  of  walnuts  and  "  rock  sampier  " 
must  now  engage  the  attention  of  the 
housekeeper,  who  must  also  find  time  for 
11  shredding  of  her  red  roses  "  if  she  would 
make  a  fine  conserve  of  roses  boiled ;  and 
for  gathering  her  pear-plumbs  for  drying 
and  filling  (a  slow  and  anxious  process) 
for  a  dessert  dainty ;  and  for  making  all 
manner  of  " gam  and  jelly"  for  her  house- 
hold, to  be  put  up  in  glasses.  "  A  jack  of 
water"  is  to  us  an  unknown  quantity; 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  proper  allowance 
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for  two  pounds  of  fruit.  "This  do  twice 
daily  for  three  days  "  is  quite  a  common 
direction  in  such  delicate  operations  as 
"the  drying  of  damosins  with  fair  water." 
"  Coddle  them  in  many  waters,  and  then 
coddle  them  again ;  then  boil  them,  skim- 
ming  them  often/'  are  the  final  directions 
for  a  long  and  wearisome  receipt  "for 
preserving  plumbs  green/'  and  would  seem 
to  imply  a  considerable  strain  on  the  time 
and  patience  of  the  preserver.  But  this  is 
as  naught  to  the  labours  of  the  ambitious 
housekeeper,  who  essays  to  preserve 
quinces  in  jelly,  and  successfully  passes 
the  ordeal  of  the  shakings  and  skimmings, 
the  strainings  through  a  tiffany,  and  the 
frequent  coolings  and  boilings  during 
which  "  you  must  look  that  you  cease  not 
to  turn  them." 

Among  the  kitchen  herbs  for  August  we 
find  a  mysterious  rocambole,  and  the 
pears  of  this  month  bear  such  names  as 
Penny  Prussian,  Summer  Popponing, 
Loading,  Red  Catharine,  and  King 
Catharine,  while  amongst  Imperial  Blue 
Dates,  Walla  Cotta  Peaches,  and  Muroy, 
Tawny,  and  Red  Roman  Nectarines  we  hear 
of  the  Great  Anthony  and  the  Jane  Plumb. 
Three  kinds  of  grapes,  the  Cluster,  Mus- 
cadin,  and  Cornelian,  ought  to  be  ripe  for 
eating  in  the  open  air  in  August. 

September  brings  "chervillef  sellery, 
and  skirrets  "  to  the  kitchen  garden,  with 
scorzonema,  and  other  outlandish  names, 
to  which  October  adds  the  chardone  to 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  bullace,  the 
pine,  and  arbuter  to  the  fruits.  In 
November  cauliflower  grows  in  the  green- 
house, and  sorrel,  thyme,  and  savoury, 
with  sweet  marjoram  dry  and  clary.  Cab- 
bages eke  out  the  vegetables,  and  we  must 
turn  to  the  hot-bed  for  herbs,  cabbages, 
and  blanched  endive.  In  December  the 
faithful  artichoke,  companion  of  every 
month  in  Mrs.  Glasse's  year,  still  flourishes 
in  sand,  while  the  conservatory  shelters 
the  eabbage  and  cauliflower;  and  mint, 
tarragon,  and  lettuce  linger  under  glasses, 
where  should  also  be  found  ready  for  use 
the  cucumbers  that  were  sown  in  July. 
These,  with  marigold  flowers,  tops  of  beet, 
leeks,  and  sweet  marjoram  close  the  list. 
Not  a  bad  one  for  an  English  garden  all 
the  year  round. 

But  should  all  this  fail,  Mrs.  Glasse 
thoughtfully  provides  her  readers  with  a 
clever  device  "for  raising  a  salad  in  two 
hours  by  the  fire,  high  enough  to  cut;" 
and  instructs  her  pupils  in  the  mysteries  of 
so  many  triumphs  of  the  still-room,  that  it 


would  go  hard  with  them  if  they  failed 
"  to  surprise  and  delight  their  guests  by  a 
show  of  midsummer  at  Christmas,  or  snow 
in  summer." 

She  teaches  them  how  to  send  out  meat 
to  the  West  Indies,  "  so  sweet  and  good  it 
wQl  keep  for  a  whole  year  in  the  pickle, 
and  ( with  care)  will  go  to  the  East  Indies 
also/ 

Here  you  can  learn  how  to  make  catchup 
that  will  last  you  twenty  years;  to  bake 
mackarel,  that  will  be  good  for  a  year;  to 
keep  peas  green  till  Christmas;  to  pre- 
serve tripe  to  go  good  to  the  East  Indies ; 
and  other  tours-de-force  too  many  to 
quote. 

An  artful  way  of  serving  a  brace  of 
pheasants,  "should  you  unfortunately 
have  but  one,"  is  given;  and  Mrs.  Glasse 
triumphantly  assures  us  that  nobody  can 
detect  the  sham.  But  for  this  trick  we 
must,  as  reviewers  say,  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  itsel£ 

We  find  in  this  book  the  use  of  the 
many  quaint  little  plates,  of  odd  shapes, 
which  are  found  in  old  dinner-seta  to 
puzzle  the  modern  mind.  Mrs.  Glasse 
advocates  the  laying  of  garnishings  on 
them — onion,  horseradish,  and  the  like — so 
to  avoid  the  cooling  of  the  steak  or  joint 
11  Lay,  therefore,  those  things  on  little 
plates,  and  carry  all  quick  to  table,"  she 
urges,  "for  the  great  nicety  of  a  steak  is  to 
be  hot  and  full  of  gravy."  A  plain  fact, 
which  "the  lower  sort"  —  whose  educa- 
tion she  undertook — have  not  grasped 
from  her  day  even  unto  our  own. 

Turning  to  "sweet,  pretty,  genteel 
dishes  for  a  supper  party,"  we  find  a 
bewildering,  appetising  collection  of  old- 
world  dainties.  Would  any  lady  of  the 
present  day  wish  to  try  her  hand  on  the 
"agreeable  surprise  for  your  guests"  known 
as  The  Floating  Island :  a  fine  concoction 
of  a  gill  of  sack,  "  currant  gelly,"  cream, 
hartshorn  jelly,  and  coloured  sweetmeats  ! 
Or  does  she  feel  equal  to  "  highly  adorning 
her  table  "  with  the  elegant  dish  known  as 
Moonshine,  wherein  rose-water,  calves' 
feet,  and  almond  custards,  are  nicely 
blended  with  the  thickest  cream? 

Of  "pyes"  we  have  many  specimens; 
but  only  once  or  twice  do  we  light  upon  a 
"tort"  Hartshorn  flummery,  fine  syllabubs 
from  the  cow,  and  steeple  cream,  all  sound 
toothsome ;  but  we  fancy  that  in  these  days 
no  one  will  hanker  much  after  the  almond 
hog's  puddings,  or  hog's  puddings  with 
currants,  or  greatly  desire  to  try  Mrs. 
Glasse's    masterpiece:    "How   to   make 
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English  Jew's  puddings  for  sixpence ; " 
a  receipt  in  which  we  incidentally  learn 
that,  in  the  author's  opinion,  "  all  sorts  of 
lights  are  good  for  use";  and  find,  too,  that, 
if  bread  was  dear  in  those  days,  some  other 
things  were  very  cheap. 

We  could  wish,  indeed,  that  our  author 
gave  us  more  information  as  to  how  prices 
ruled  in  her  day;  but  except  for  the 
remark  that  "  you  may  get  seven  pounds 
of  lean  beef  for  twelvepence,"  we  find  no 
reference  to  money.  She  is  fond  of  giving 
high  authorities  for  her  receipts.  We 
have  "  an  approved  method  practised  by 
Mrs.  Dukely,  the  Queen's  tyre-woman,  to 
preserve  hair  and  make  it  thick."  "  To 
distil  treacle-water,  Lady  Monmouth's  way," 
with  a  wonderful  mixture  of  ellecampane, 
cypress-tuninsil,  blessed  thistle,  cardus 
and  angelica  roots,  handfuls  of  balm  and 
marjoram,  lily-combally  flowers,  and  cardus 
and  citron  seeds,  nicely  compounded  with 
alkermes  berries,  hartshorn,  barrage 
water,  sorrel,  succory,  and  respice  water, 
and  other  simples  too  many  to  quote.  We 
have  "Lady  North's  admirable  way  of 
jarring  cherries,"  and  we  have  "a  dish 
contrived  by  Mr.  Bich,  and  much  admired 
by  the  nobility,"  which  bears  the  name  of 
"  the  Necromancer,"  and  consists  of  a  neck 
of  .mutton  in  a  silver  dish,  with  an  ap- 
petising set  of  >( trimmings"  all  cooked 
"  by  means  of  a  boiling  tea-kettle  and  two 
chairs  to  support  the  dish.  The  fire  is 
made  by  burning  three  sheets  of  brown- 
paper,  and  the  time  needed  only  fifteen 
minutes." 

Having  in  her  preface  demolished  all 
"  those  French  gentry  who  pretend  to  be 
better  cooks  than  Britons  may  be  made  by 
taking  pains,"  Mrs.  Glasse  is  still  unsatis- 
fied, and  returns  afresh  to  the  attack  in 
Chapter  Three,  under  the  heading :  "  Bead 
this.  And  you  will  find  how  expensive  a 
French  cook's  sauce  is."  In  this  chapter 
she  deigns,  indeed,  to  give  French  receipts, 
but  adds  such  candid  criticisms  as :  "  This 
dish  I  do  not  recommend,  for  I  think  it 
an  odd  jumble  of  trash,  which,  if  you 
follow,  your  pheasant  will  come  to  a  pretty 
penny ; "  or,  "  Now  compute  the  expence, 
and  see  if  you  cannot  dress  this  full  as 
well  without  all  this  expence ; "  or,  apropos 
of  pheasants :  "  Now  a  Frenchman  would 
order  fish-sauce  to  this,  but  then  you 
quite  spoil  your  pheasant.  This  is  the 
sort  of  legerdemain  by  which  fine  estates 
axe  juggled  into  France." 


Bather  does  she  recommend  such  homely 
English   corner   dishes   as    "Hogs'    ears 


forced,"  "a  pretty  plate  of  preserved 
cocks' -combs,  "cabbages  forced  with 
anchovies,  mushrooms,  veal,  bacon,  and 
eggs,"  "cucumbers  filled  with  fried  oysters 
in  hog's  lard,"  or  a  dish  of  "salamon- 
gundy  garnished  with  grapes  or  astertion 
flowers,"  all  of  which  dishes  "nicely  set  off 
your  table,"  and  recall  to  us  ignorant 
moderns,  by  their  strange  jumble  of  con- 
diments, some  of  the  old  English  dishes 
Erovided  by  Mr.  Hardcastle  and  his 
torothy  for  the  critical  heroes  of  Gold- 
smith's comedy.  Here  we  find  the 
"  Florentine,"  and  "  the  shaking  pudding," 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  "pig  with 
prune  sauce,"  so  highly  eulogised  by  the 
irate  host.  It  must  have  gone  out  of 
vogue  before  Mrs.  Glasse's  day,  for  among 
all  the  ways  she  enumerates  of  dressing 
the  harmless,  necessary  pig,  this  one  is  not 
mentioned.  Indeed,  she  remarks  emphati- 
cally, "We  never  make  any  sauce  to  it 
but  apples." 

For  the  "plumb-porridge  for  Christ- 
mas," mentioned  by  so  many  old  writers, 
we  have  a  long  receipt ;  but  the  mixture 
of  beef,  claret,  prunes,  sack,  lemons,  and 
loaves  is  decidedly  untempting.  Probably, 
however,  as  the  author  would  con- 
temptuously say,  "all  this  is  fancy,  and 
different  palates."  A  long  chapter  for 
Lent  gives  various  onion  and  fish  soups, 
including  one  made  of  a  hundred  muscles, 
and  one  of  "scate  or  thornback."  We  have 
plum  gruel,  Westminster  fool,  sack  posset, 
kickshaws,  water-sokey,  bean  tansey,  cow- 
slip pudding,  grateful  pudding;  and  all 
manner  of  ways  of  potting,  collaring,  and 
sousing  fish  of  all  kinds  for  the  forty  days 
of  fasting.  This  very  ample  list  of  Lenten 
dishes  shows  how  much  more  carefully  our 
forefathers  observed  the  time  of  fasting 
than  we  do  now. 

The  wine-making  chapters  deal  with 
strange  drinks.  Turnip-wine  and  birch- 
wine  do  not  sound  inebriating ;  and  though 
quince  and  cowslip-wine  have  a  fine  old- 
world  flavour  in  their  names,  they  seem 
guiltless  of  any  very  enlivening  qualities, 
A  man  would  get  "  no  forrader  "  with  the 
mild  .beverages  here  described  in  such 
numbers.  The  plague  water  so  highly 
recommended  by  Mrs.  Glasse,  requires  a 
week's  good  work,  and  twenty  different 
roots,  sixteen  flowers,  and  nineteen  handfuls 
of  nineteen  different  seeds,  as  well  as  various 
spices,  before  it  can  be  administered  to  the 
patient.  The  names  of  the  various  flowers 
are  very  pretty  and  old-fashioned;  and 
most  of  them  appear  again  in  the  surfeit 
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water  so  needful  to  be  kept  at  hand  "if 
yon  live  at  London." 

The  quaint  old  phrases  of  carving  are 
enumerated  for  our  instruction.  Thus  you 
must  say,  "rear  your  goose,  allay  that 
pheasant,  unlace  the  coney,  and  unbrace 
this  duck."  And  lastly  we  have  some 
cosmetics:  "Miss  in  her  teens/1  "Nun's 
cream,"  and  wash-balls ;  and  here  end  the 
labours  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Glasse. 

Before  bidding  her  adieu,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  glance  at  one  of  her  bills  of 
fare  "  after  the  most  modern  fashion,"  so 
as  to  see  how  a  fine  dinner  of  her  day  was 
sent  to  table.  One  for  November  runs 
thus: 

First  Course. 

Veal  Cutlets.         Dish  of  Fish.  Ox  Palates. 

Two  Chickens     Roasted  Turkey.  Gammon  of 

and  Brocoli.      Vermecellic  Soup.  Bacon. 

Beef  Collops.          French  Pye.  Harrico. 
Chine  of  Pork. 

Second  Course. 

Sheep's  Rumps.     Woodcocks.        Dish  of  Jelly. 

Oyster  Loaves.    Apple  Puffs.  Ragooed  Lobsters. 

Blanc-mange.         Crocant.  Lambs'  Ears. 

Lemon  Tart. 

Hare. 

Third  Course. 

Stewed  Pears.      Petit  Patties.    Fried  Oysters. 
Gallantine.        Potted  Chars.    Collared  Eel. 
Fillets  of  Whitings.    Ice  Cream.  Pippins. 

Potted  Crawfish.' 
Lambs'  Ears  a  la  braise. 

And  thus  does  Mrs.  Glasse  furnish  forth 
all  he*  bills  of  fare,  with  a  curious  jumble 
oi  rabbits  and  cherry  tarts,  lobsters  and 
greengages,  served  side  by  side  in  a  con- 
catenation accordingly. 

Did  our  forefathers  really  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  in  this  indiscriminate 
fashion,  turning  lightly  from  the  orange- 
pudding  to  the  lobster-soap ;  toying  with 
the  "ragoo  of  fat  livers"  after  trifling 
with  the  ice-cream;  and  revelling  in  the 
nice  derangement  of  the  courses  where 
green  goose  and  apricot  tart  with  custards 
appeared  at^  the  same  time  %  It  must  he 
so,  for  Glasse  has  said  it,  and  veracity  and 
plain  dealing  are  her  strong  point 

Turn  over  her  quaintly-written  pages, 
then,  and  learn  from  them,  0  discontented 
and  grumbling  housewives  of  to-day,  that 
the  housekeeping  of  this  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  but  as  child's 
play  when  compared  with  the  serious 
business  of  life  it  must  have  been  to 
the  discreet  matrons  who  drew  their 
inspiration  from  worthy  Mrs.  Glasse's  re- 
nowned work. 


THE  STORY  OF  DORIS  CAIRNES. 


A    SERIAL    STORY. 

By  the  Author  of"  Count  Paolo'*  Ring" 
2?w,"  «tc.,  tie. 


"All  Hallov't 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of.  course,  as  soon  as  Doris's  engage- 
ment was  announce^  there  were  not  want] 
ing  kind-hearted  croakers  who  shook  their 
heads  and  prophesied  that  no  good  could 
possibly  come  of  it,  while  others,  more 
maliciously  disposed,  pointed  triumphantly 
to  the  dark  blots  which  had  stained 
Laurence's  life,  and  asked  how  it  was 
possible  that  such  a  one  as  he  could  shake 
himself  free  from  the  trammels  of  his  old 
vices,  and  retrieve  the  past. 

Doris  would  find  out  her  mistake,  they 
said.  Reformation  after  marriage  was  a 
well-nigh  hopeless  task,  and  they — with 
Sir  John  at  the  head  of  them — argued  and 
remonstrated,  and  poured  out  upon  her  a 
flood  of  good  advice  and  warning,  of  which 
Doris  took  not  the  slightest  heed.  Even 
Mrs.  Bobson,  though  she  was  Laurence's 
cousin  and  liked  him  well,  warned  Doris, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  of  the  danger  of 
the  road  which  she  was  bent  on  following, 
and  spoke  sadly,  and  in  a  hushed  voice,  of 
the  weakness  and  want  of  decision  which 
had  been  Laurence's  chief  faults,  as  a  boy, 
which  had  well-nigh  wrecked  his  life  as  a 
man.  But  Doris,  secure  in  the  strength 
of  her  love,  only  listened  and  smiled,  and 
kissed  Mrs.  Bobson's  tears  away. 

"Wait  a  while,  and  you  will  see  I  am 
right,"  she  said.  "  Have  you  never  heard 
that  beautiful  old  story  they  tell  of  the 
Creation  1  That  man  and  woman  were 
originally  one ;  but  that,  having  offended 
their  Creator  by  their  folly  or  sin,  He 
struck  them  asunder,  and  how,  ever  since, 
the  one  half  has  gone  about  the  world 
looking  for  its  fellow-half!  And  only 
when  the  two  come  together  and  find 
each  other  is  there  a  true  marriage,  both 
of  body  and  soul  1  Laurence  and  I  are 
the  complement  of  each  other.  He  can 
do  nothing  without  me,  or  I  without  him; 
but  together  we  are  complete!  Wait  a 
while,  and  you  will  see,"  she  added,  with 
a  smile. 

MraBobson  might  sigh,  and  friends  might 
advise  and  entreat,  and  enemies  sneer; 
but  Doris  heeded  none  of  them.  She  was 
quite  confident  that  she  was  doing  the 
best  thing  to  secure  both  her  own  happi- 
ness— though  it  was  rarely  that  she  gave 
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ALL  THE  YEAE  ROUND. 


[Conducted  by 


a  thought  to  that — and  Laurence's  welfare ; 
and,  being  convinced  of  this,  advice  and 
warning  were  wasted  on  her. 

So,  early  in  October,  amid  the  gloomiest 
of  prophesies,  the  marriage  took  place. 
Laurence  took  his  wife  to  the  Irish  Lakes 
for  a  month,  and  then  returned  with  her 
to  the  Bed  House,  where  they  had  decided 
to  reside  for  the  present.  Every  on6 — 
some  out  of  kindness;,  more  out  of  curio- 
sity— called  on  them,  and  were  surprised 
to  see  how  sweet  and  fair  Doris  had 
grown,  how  happy  she  looked,  and  how 
apparently  devoted  her  husband  was  to 
her.  And  the  change  in  Laurence  was 
still  more  surprising.  Always  handsome, 
he  had  lost  the  careworn,  haggard  look 
which  had  spoiled  his  face;  happiness 
had  brought  there  a  quiet  serenity  and 
sweetness,  which  added  greatly  to  its  old 
beauty. 

"He  is  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
county,"  one  enthusiastic  young  lady  de- 
clared, "  and  I  don't  in  the  least  wonder 
at  Doris  Oairnes's  infatuation  1" 

By-and-by,  too,  as  the  time  went 


on, 


_ 


and  still  the  happiness  of  the  married 
lovers  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  grow 
less,  and  when  one  of  Laurence's  pictures, 
shown  at  a  winter  exhibition,  had  won  the 
critics'  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  shown 
the  world  that  the  artist's  old  skill  and 
cunning  had  returned  to  him,  public 
opinion  veered  round,  and,  reluctantly  ad- 
mitting that  for  once  it  had  erred,  pro- 
nounced the  marriage  perfect,  and  Doris  the 
wisest,  instead  of  the  most  foolish,  of  her  sex. 

Little  Doris  cared  what  it  said.  She 
was  quite  happy  and  perfectly  content  in 
those  days,  living  the  life  she  liked  best,  in 
the  old  country  house  alone  with  Laurence. 
And  ever  as  the  months  Went  on,  he  grew 
more  tender  over  her,  and  more  devoted  to 
her — the  girl  whose  love  had  saved  him ! 

In  the  sprine,  they  went  to  London  for 
the  season;  and  Doris  rejoiced  to  see  how 
Laurence's  old  friends  flocked  round  him, 
and  welcomed  him  back  to  them,  and  re- 
proached him  for  hiding  his  chaff ming  wife 
so  long  in  the  country.  DoriB's  evenings, 
where  all  kinds  of  distinguished  people — 
authors,  and  artists,  and  actors — met  to- 
gether, became  quite  celebrated,  and  the 
entr6e  to  them,  especially  after  the  picture 
on  which  Laurence  had  been  hard  at  work 
during  the  winter,  had  been  exhibited  at 
the  Academy,  was  eagerly  sought  after. 

It  was  very  sweet  to  Doris  to  hear  her- 
self—*s  ghe  did  sometimes,  when  she  drove 
in  the  Park— pointed  out  as  being  Mrs. 


Ainslie,  the  celebrated  artist's  wife;  to 
know  that  Laurence's  success  was  assured, 
and  that  he  had  more  commissions  than  he 
oared,  or  waft  able,  to  take. 

11  You  see,  you  were  right,"  she  said  to 
Paul  Beaumont  one  evening,  when  they 
met  at  an  "At  Home,"  at  some  great 
house  where  Laurence  had  been  invited 
to  meet  a  Boyal  Duke,  who  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  the  celebrated 
artist,  whose  picture  was  the  success  of  the 
year.  "  Tou  were  right ;  it  was  the  only 
way,  and  I  can  never  thank  you  enough 
for  giving  me  courage  to  take  it" 

Paul  smiled.  Far  away  in  his  quiet 
Devonshire  home,  he  had  heard  of  Lau- 
rence's success,  and  he  had  come  up  to 
town  and  treated  himself  to  a  sight  of  the 
happiness  he  had  helped  to  bring  about 
He  had  been  very  doubtful  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  advice  he  had  given ;  but  the 
first  glimpse  of  Doris's  sweet,  happy  face 
removed  all  doubts. 

"  Happy  !    I  never  thought  it  possible 


that   I   could    be    so 


she  said. 


"What!  did  you  doubt  it)  Oh,  how 
could  you  t " 

And  Paul,  looking  at  her  serene  face, 
was  happy  too  1 

He  had  met  another  old  friend  at  the 
reception  that  night,  and  that  was  Lady 
Cecil  Butler.  She  came  up  to  him,  look- 
ing wonderfully  fair  in  her  white  laces 
and  velvet,  with  her  diamonds  flashing  on 
her  white  neck  and  in  her  hair,  as  he  sat 
talking  to  Doris  in  a  quiet  corner.  She 
was  very  gracious  to  them  both,  and  con- 
gratulated Doris,  on  her  marriage  and  her 
husband's  success,  in  her  sweetest  manner; 
but  Doris,  though  she  struggled  against  it, 
was  conscious  that  the  old  dislike  and 
shrinking  fear,  which  she  used  to  feel  for 
Lady  Cecil,  was  by  no  means  dead  in  hex 
heart;  that  it  lay  latent  there,  ready  at 
any  minute  to  spring  into  life.  Her  face 
paled,  and  there  came  such  a  scared  look 
into  her  beautiful  eyes,  as  Lady  Cecil,  with 
a  gracious  good-bye  to  Doris,  and  a  "Blind 
you  look  me  up,  Paul ;  I  am  at  home  on 
Wednesdays,"  passed  on,  to  speak  to  some 
other  acquaintance,  that  startled  PauL  He 
had  been  looking  after  his  old  love,  with 
a  somewhat  cynical  smile,  and  turning  to 
speak  to  Doris,  was  startled  by  her  look  of 
mingled  fear  and  dislike. 

"  Why,  Doris,  what  is  the  matter  1    Do 

Jou  dislike  her  ladyship  as  much  as  ever  f " 
e  asked. 
•    "  I— I  am  a  little  afraid  of  her,"  she  con- 
fessed, in  a  low  tone.     "She  hates  me. 
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She  would  do  me  an  injury  if  she  could ! 
Why  does  she  dislike  me  so,  I  wonder  1 
I  never  did  her  any  harm." 

Paul  smiled,  and  caressed  his  moustache. 
He  knew  the  reason  of  Lady  Cecil's  enmity 
well  enough. 

"It  is  because  of  me,  she  hates  you; 
because  I  was  her  lover,  and  you  took  me 
from  her;  and  she  will  never  forget  or 
forgive  that/ 

This,  if  Paul  had  spoken  his  thoughts, 
would  have  been  his  answer  to  Doris's 
pitiful  question;  but  since  he  could  not 
give  it,  he  only  laughed,  and  answered  in  a 
gentle,  rallying  tone : 

"Don't  be  fanciful,  child!  What  injury 
can  she -do  you)  You  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  her,  or  any  one  else,  now/' 

"No,  not  now." 

Doris  gave  a  beautiful  smile,  for,  as 
Paul  spoke,  Laurence  disengaged  himself 
from  his  little  crowd  of  admirers  and  came 
across  the  crowded  room  to  his  wife,  and 
looked  at  her  anxiously. 

"Love,  you  look  pale;"  he  was  very 
careful  over  her  just  then;  "the  room  is 
too  hot  for  you.  Let  us  go,"  and  Doris 
rose  and  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and 
smiled  up  in  his  face  with  a  beautiful  love 
and  confidence  in  her  eyes.  No !  Nothing, 
no  one  could  harm  her  now,  she  thought. 

The  first  cloud  on  Doris's  happiness 
came  in  the  early  autumn,  when  the 
child,  for  whose  advent  both  she  and 
Laurence  had  eagerly  looked,  died  a  few 
hours  after  its  birth.  It  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  both — to  Doris  especially, 
for  she  had  hoped  that  this  child  would 
atone  to  Laurence  for  the  one  he  had  lost 
—the  little  Doris  for  whom  he  still  quietly 
mourned.  The  mother's  heart  beat  with 
a  cruel  pang  of  grief  and  disappointment 
as  Laurence  laid  for  a  moment  the  little 
waxen  form  on  her  breast,  and  she 
kissed  the  cold  lips  which  would  never 
learn  to  give  back  kiss  for  kiss!  She 
sorrowed  then,  but  she  knew  afterwards 
that  it  was  far  better  so,  that  "not  in 
crdelty,  not  in  wrath,  the  reaper  came 
that  day,"  and  took  the  child  in  his  kind 
hands  and  laid  it  in  the  arms  of  the  Good 
Shepherd !  So  even  this  trouble  was  but 
a  passing  cloud  on  her  happiness. 

Then  another  happy  six  months  went 
over,  and  day  by  day  the  great  trial  and 
the  great  crisis  of  Doris's  life  drew  near. 

It  was  April,  and  they  were  in  London 
again,  and  Doris  was  sitting  alone  in  her 
pretty  drawing  -  room.  Laurence  was 
lunching  at  the  "Langham"  with  a  rich 


American,  who  had  bought  one*  of  his 
pictures  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  had 
lately  offered  him  a  commission  to  paint 
a  companion  picture  to  it.  The  day  was 
gloomy  and  dreary,  with  flying  showers, 
and  a  cold  wind  that  beat  the  rain  against 
the  windows,  and  sadly  pinched  the  tender 
green  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  square 
opposite.  It  was  so  cold  that  Doris  had 
decided  not  to  take  her  usual  drive,  but  to 
remain  indoors;  and  now  she  sat  by  the 
fire,  a  fair  picture  in  her  tea-gown  of  grey 
silk  and  white  lace,  with  a  cluster  of 
crimson  roses  at  her  throat 

The  fire  burned  brightly,  the  silver 
kettle  on  the  tripod  sang  pleasantly  over 
its  spirit-lamp ;  a  table,  with  a  tea-service 
of  delicate  china  and  gleaming  silver, 
stood  by  her  side  waiting  for  Laurence, 
who,  however  busy  he  might  be,  rarely 
failed  to  come  into  the  drawing-room  for  a 
cup  of  afternoon  sea. 

It  was  the  pleasantest  hour  of  the  day, 
he  said,  for,  except  upon  Doris's  after- 
noons, she  was  generally  alone  then,  and 
he  could  have  her  all  to  himself.  He  was 
later  than  usual  that  afternoon,  and  Doris 
turned  her  chair  from  the  fire,  and  leant 
forward,  and  looked  out  of  the  window  to 
see  if  he  was  in  sight. 

The  quiet  street  was  almost  deserted  on 
that  gloomy  afternoon;  now  and  then  a 
carriage,  or  one  or  two  pedestrians  passed, 
or  a  policeman  tramped  solemnly  up  and 
down,  but  the  gaily-dressed  children  and 
their  nurses,  who  usually  frequented  the 
square,  had  been  kept  indoors  by  the 
weather,  and  the  square  itself  looked 
dreary  and  uninviting.  By-and-by,  as 
Doris  gazed  listlessly  out  of  her  window, 
she  noticed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  a  woman's  figure.  It  was  passing 
slowly  up  and  down,  keeping  close  to  the 
iron  railings,  and  as  much  under  the  shelter 
of  the  trees  as  possible.  Something  in  the 
figure's  movements,  or  the  turn  of  the  head, 
seemed  familiar  to  Doris. 

"Where  have  I  seen  her  before t" 
she  wondered,  idly.  "  How  she  paces  up 
and  down !  She  must  be  waiting  for  some 
one.  It  is  cold  work  waiting  about  on  a 
day  like  this,"  Doris  thought 

The  woman  approached  nearer  as  this 
thought  passed  idly  through  Doris's  mind. 
She  was  a  tall  woman,  dressed  in  what  had 
once  been  a  handsome  velvet  jacket,  trimmed 
with  bear  fur ;  but  the  velvet  was  brown 
and  worn  now,  and  the  fur  ragged  and 
partly  torn  away.  The  long  feathers,  which 
drooped  over  the  brim  of  her  broad  hat, 
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were  all  out  of  earl,  and  flattered  wildly 
about  in  the  wind.  The  big  hat  almost 
concealed  her  face;  bat  Doris  caught  a 
glimpse  of  sinning,  golden  hair,  that  lay  in 
a  low  and  somewhat  untidy  knot  on  her 
neck,  and  blew  round  her  face  and  over 
her  eyes. 

With  a  feeling  of  curiosity — for  which 
she  could  not  account — Doris  watched  her 
as  she  paced  slowly  up  and  down,  and 
cast,  from  time  to  time,  furtive  glances  at 
the  row  of  houses  opposite.  After  awhile, 
it  occurred  to  Doris  that  those  glances  were 
more  particularly  directed  to  her  own  house, 
and  that  once,  when  one  of  the  servants 
opened  the  door  and  went  down  the 
steps  to  the  pillar  post-office  opposite,  she 
started  and  gave  him  a  quick,  eager 
look,  and  then  walked  hurriedly  away,  as 
if  afraid  of  being  seen. 

Doris's  thoughts  were  unoccupied  just 
then,  and  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  woman  increased  her  curiosity.  She 
left  her  seat  and  went  to  the  window,  and 
watched,  with  careless  curiosity  at  first, 
then  with  a  dull  terror,  at  which  she 
vainly  tried  to  laugh,  stealing  over  her. 
What  was  it  in  that  woman's  face,  and 
figure,  and  in  the  way  she  held  her  head, 
that  was  so  familiar  to  her,  that  carried 
her  back  to  those  terrible  days  which  were 
half  forgotten  now,  which  could  never — 
oh,  thank  Heaven  for  that ! — never  come 
back  again. 

"I  am  fanciful  this  afternoon,"  Doris 
thought  "  I  will  go  back  to  the  fire  and 
my  book.1' 

She  turned  away,  and  crossed  the 
room,  and  was  startled  as  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  herself  in  a  mirror,  to  see  how 
suddenly  pale  she  had  grown.  She 
laughed  at  herself,  sat  down  again  in  her 
chair,  and,  opening  the  silver  caddy, 
measured  the  tea  into  a  quaint  old  teapot 
which  Laurence  had  picked  up  at  an  old 
curiosity  shop  a  few  days  before  and  pre- 
sented to  her.  It  was  literally  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  Doris  had  scolded 
him  well  for  his  extravagance;  but  she 
was  very  proud  of  her  teapot  all  the  saine, 
and  she  looked  at  it  with  admiring  eyes  as 
she  dropped  the  tea  into  it  and  turned  up 
the  lamp  to  make  the  kettle  boil  faster. 
11 1  will  have  my  tea — I  won't  wait  any 
longer  for  Laurence,"  she  thought.  But 
somehow  the  tea  did  not  taste  so  nice  as 
usual. 

She  put  her  cup  down  again,  feeling 


oddly  restless  and  ill  at  ease,  and  a  longing 
to  see  if  the  figure  opposite  was  still  pacing 
up  and  down  came  over  her.  She  would 
not  give  way  to  it  at  first;  she  scolded 
herself  for  idle  curiosity  respecting  a 
stranger's  movements;  but  it  grew  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and,  with  an  im- 
patient laugh,  she  rose  and  went  to  the 
window  again. 

Yes,  the  woman  was  still  there ;  but  she 
had  apparently  grown  tired  of  pacing  the 
pavement,  for  she  was  standing,  now,  lean- 
ing her  back  against  the  railings.  Her 
head  was  bent;  but  Doris  thought  that 
the  furtive  glances  which  she  cast  from 
under  the  shadow  of  her  big  hat  were 
still  directed  to  her  own  house;  and,  a 
little  annoyed  at  what  she  considered  in- 
solent curiosity,  she  frowned  and  stared 
directly  at  the  woman.  She  seemed  con- 
scious of  the  haughty  gaze,  for  she  fidgeted 
and  moved  a  few  paces  away,  and  then, 
suddenly  returning  to  her  old  position, 
pushed  her  hat  back,  and  looked  straight 
into  Doris's  face,  with  an  insolent  smile. 

For  an  instant  the  two  women  stood  face 
to  face,  and  looked  at  each  other — the  one 
insolently,  the  other  with  a  scared  look  of 
horror  and  incredulity  in  her  eyes.  The 
street  was  narrow,  Doris's  sight  was  keen, 
and  in  the  haggard,  but  still  beautiful,  face 
opposite  to  her ;  in  the  blue  eyes  blazing 
now  with  insolent  triumph;  and  in  .the 
fluttering,  golden  curls  that  framed  the 
face,  she  could  not  fail  to  recognise  her 
old  enemy,  the  woman  who  was  once 
Laurence's  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his 
child,  who  had  deceived  and  dishonoured, 
and  well-nigh  ruined  him,  both  in  body 
and  soul ! 

For  that  one  terrible  moment  Doris  felt 
as  if  sense  and  motion  alike  had  forsaken 
her,  as  if  overwhelming  horror  and  sur- 
prise had  turned  her  brain  and  stilled  her 
pulses,  and  clutched  round  her  heart  with 
an  icy-cold  grasp.  She  could  not  move, 
she  could  not  speak;  it  was  like  some 
horrible  nightmare,  like  nothing  real,  she 
told  herself.  Oh,  it  could  not  be  real.  It 
was  not  possible  that  it  was  Laurence's 
wife,  who  still  stood  there  staring  at  her, 
with  those  insolent,  triumphant  eyes ! 

The  gaze  was  withdrawn  in  another 
instant,  the  hat  pushed  forward  over  the 
brow,  and  the  woman  walked  away.  She 
went  half-way  down  the  street,  hesitated, 
then  returned,  and,  crossing  the  road  and 
ascending  the  steps,  rang  the  bell  loudly. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX.      NO  EXPLANATION. 

March  has  some  delicious  days.  The 
sap  is  rising  into  those  almost  unseen 
bads;  the  birds  are  beginning  to  express 
their  joy  of  life,  they  plume  themselves, 
and  flutter  here  and  there,  they  love,  and 
they  build,  and  so  express  to  us  very 
plainly  that  love  and  work  make  happi- 
ness. The  wild  flowers  are  doing  their 
best  to  herald  future  glories  of  blossoming ; 
the  lichens  seem  to  become  deeper  in  hue ; 
perhaps  they,  too,  hear  the  pulsation  of 
life  in  Nature,  and  try,  low  down  as  they 
are,  to  strive  after  what  is  grander.  We 
seem  even  now  to  smell  the  "  violets  un- 
blown, and  the  water-lilies  unborn."  The 
spring  is  coming;  one  tender,  sandaled  foot 
is  on  the  earth,  and  we  kneel  down  and 
kiss  it  Beautiful  spring!  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this  joy,  there  is  such  a  look  of 
sadness  on  her  face. 

George  Guthrie  had  been  away,  and 
suddenly  he  returned  to  Bushbrook,  and 
to  the  varied  conversation  of  Mrs.  Eagle 
Bennison  on  the  monotonous  subject  of 
her  societies,  and  her  small  gossip. 

Nothing  could  destroy  the  fun  that 
would  bubble  up  in  George  Guthrie ;  even 
when  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  explained  the 
shocking  thing  that  had  happened  at  Bush- 
brook,  George  could  not  look  serious. 

"Some  people  say  that  Elva  has  be- 
haved shockingly ;  and  I  do  hope,  George, 
that  yon,  who  have  so  much  influence 
with  b©r,  will  try  if   you  cannot   make 
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her  see  how  terribly  unbecoming  it  is  to 
throw  a  man  over  just  when  her  wed- 
ding day  is  settled.  Those  girls  have 
been  badly  brought  up — over-indulged  by 
their  father.  It  is  a  sad  example  to  the 
poor/' 

"But,  dear  cousin,  I  can't  agree  with 
you.  We  are  always  bemoaning  popula- 
tion ;  now,  if  all  our  village  maidens  would 
jilt  their  intended  husbands  just  before 
the  wedding,  we  should  have  a  simple 
solution  of  the  difficulty." 

"  George,  how  shocking !  I  am  sure 
that  John  would  never  have  forgiven  me 
if  I  had  thrown  him  over;  but  I  never 
should.  My  dear  mother  taught  me  my 
duty  better.  Elva,  too,  is  so  hard,  she 
won't  allow  the  subject  to  be  mentioned, 
and  goes  about  as  if  she  were  proud  of 
having  done  this  dreadful  thing.  Even 
the  members  of  the  T.A.P.S.  thought  it 


"  But  the  affair  was  mysterious.  Can't 
you  forgive  Elva,  dear  coz,  for  having  just 
given  us  something  to  talk  about)  You 
may  have,  heard  before  the  remark  of 
Burnet,  '  Everything  must  be  brought  to 
the  nature  of  tinder  and  gunpowder,  ready 
for  a  spark  to  set  it  on  fire,  before  some 
people  can  be  made  to  see  anything.' 
Elva,  I  dare  say,  saw  that  Hoel  Fenner 
had  faults,  and  so  she  tried  him  in  this 
way.  Ten  to  one  she  expects  him  to  come 
back." 

"But  some  people  say  that  he  jilted 
her." 

" Ah!  well,  that  changes  things.  I 
wonder  you  have  not  found  out  the 
truth." 

" Indeed,  I  tried;  but  the  whole  family 
seem  quite  changed  in  character.  Mrs. 
Kestell  has  resumed  her  bed,  with  a  purely 
imaginary    malady.      Mr.   Kestell    looks 
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years  older;  and  Pink  declares  he  has 
overworked  himself,  and  cannot  sleep — 
worried  about  his  child,  I  suppose;  and 
Amice  —  really,  that  girl  is  more  crazy 
than  ever.  I  hear  such  strange  stories 
about  her." 

George  was  delighted  to  hear  the  ru- 
mours, though  he  meant  to  form  his  own 
opinion.  At  present  it  all  seemed  extra- 
ordinary. 

He  sauntered  out  to  see  his  poor  people, 
and  heard  all  the  gossip  over  again,  but 
put  in  plainer  words. 

"Lor,  sir,"  said  old  Mrs.  Joyce,  whom 
he  went  to  see  because  he  had  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Golden  Sparrow  Street  to 
bring  her  news  of  *Liza,  "it's  been  the 
talk  of  the  village.  Such  doings  we  were 
to  have  at  Miss  KestelTs  wedding,  and 
then  it  all  ended  in  smoke;  but  she's  a 
fine  young  woman,  and  it  won't  be  long 
before  some  other  man  comes  courting  her. 
When  did  you  see  our  'Liza,  sir?" 

"  About  a  month  ago,  I  think.  She  was 
glad  to  see  me,  but  seemed  in  low  spirits, 
I  thought." 

44  Well,  sir,  I'm  sorry  to  say  our  'Liza's 
coming  home  because  she's  that  dull,  she 
says,  she  can't  abide  the  place." 

"That's  strange;  I  thought  'Liza  and  I 
were  always  cheerM" 

44 That's  your  joking,  sir;  but  it's  true. 
Mr.  Vicary  has  left,  and  the  girl  takes  on 
so  that  she's  coming  hom&  We  scolded 
her,  too;  but  it  was  no  use." 

"Vicary  left  1    What  fori" 

"Didn't  you  hear,  sir? — he's  left  his 
situation.  Wort  was  slack,  and  they've 
turned  him  off;  and  'Liza  says  it's  told  on 
him  wonderful.    He  isn't  the  same  man." 

14  Has  he  found  something  else  f " 

44  Not  as  'Liza  knows  on.  Well,  Hr. 
Vicary,  albeit  his  people  were  poor  folk 
like  us,  he's  been  a  real  gentleman,  he  has. 
Our  'Liza's  just  broken-hearted  at  his 
leaving." 

44  Does  Mr.  Kestell  know  f  I'm  sure  he 
would  get  him  work  somewhere  else.  I'll 
just  mention  it  to  him.  I've  been  away 
a  long  time,  so  I  didn't  know  all  the 
news." 

41  Well,  sir,  it  seems  natural-like  to  see 
you  again  in  these  parts.  It's  more  than  I 
can  say  for  some  men.  As  I  used  to  say 
to  my  husband,  whether  you're  earning  a 
penny  or  not,  you'd  best  be  out  of  doors, 
that's  the  place  for  the  men-folk ;  and  lor  1 
sir,  my  husband,  he  were  no  better  than  a 
chump  of  wood." 

44  Yes,  certainly,"  said  George,  hiding 


a  smile.  <(A  great  many  men  are  like 
chumps  of  wood." 

George  went  on  down  the  hill  towards 
Rushbrook,  and  mused  as  he  went. 

44  Such  a  short  time  ago  Eiva  fancied  she 
had  discovered  perfection,  poor  child.  I 
have  never  seen  her  in  trouble ;  but  I  don't 
think  she  threw  him  over.  Well,  well, 
why  should  I  interfere  1  What  good  can 
a  lone,  lorn  bachelor  dot  These  affairs 
are  best  left  alone.  I  think  I  had  better 
observe  'the  silence  of  the  celebrated 
Franklin.' " 

But  just  then  George  turned  round  a  fir- 
plantation,  and  beheld,  to  his  surprise,  no 
other  than  the  person  he  was  thinking  of. 
Elva  Kestell  was  walking  side  by  side  with 
Walter  Akister. 

George  paused,  a  curious  sensation  came 
over  him,  and  then  he  quietly  retraced  his 
steps;  and,  taking  another  silver-sanded 
path  leading  to  Mr.  KestelTs  house,  he 
reached  the  fint  Pod,  now  beginning  to 
put  on  a  spring-like  green  garment 

Here  he  paused.  Elva  must  pass  by 
here  before  she  went  in;  and  George 
Guthrie  meant  to  wait  for  her. 

Walter  Akister  had  been  silent  long 
enough,  that  was  his  own  opinioa  He  had 
left  Boulogne — after  courageously  saving  his 
enemy  from  the  water — with  the  firm  in- 
tention of  wooing  Elva  again.  He  had 
not  paused  to  enquire  whether  Hoel  had 
friends,  or  whether  he  was  hurt.  He  knew 
he  still  lived,  and  that  he  had  saved  him. 
Walter  would  have  saved  a  drowning  dog 
with  just  as  much  feeling  as  he  had  shown 
for  Hoel  Fenner.  He  despised  him  too 
much  to  question  him  further.  His  sister 
Betta  had  told  him  that  Mr.  Fenner  had 
jilted  Elva.  Amice  had  told  her,  or  had 
let  it  out  when  Betta  had  wondered  at 
Elva's  conduct. 

That  letter  had  brought  Walter  home ; 
but,  though  he  often  met  Elva,  till  now  he 
had  not  dared  to  say  anything.  It  was 
not  that  she  showed  any  signs  of  sorrow. 
On  the  contrary,  she  went  about  as  usual 
alone  on  the  moon.  She  had  even  gone 
to  a  dinner-party  with  her  father ;  but  her 
mother's  illness  had  prevented  much 
greater  stir. 

Walter,  in  search  of  his  ideal,  had  yet 
hesitated,  because  he  saw  that  die  was  a 
different  Elva  to  the  woman  he  had  seen 
at  the  railway  accident. 

It  is  better  to  disbelieve  in  a  sudden 
change  of  character,  because,  except  in  rare 
cases,  everything  changes  sooner  than  a 
man  or  woman's  character.   But  those  who 
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carefully  watched  Elva  Kestell,  felt  the 
alteration  in  her — moat  of  all,  her  father. 
She  we*  more  loving  and  more  attentive 
to  him,  if  possible ;  bat  she  was  not  the 
same. 

Amice,  too,  saw  it,  and  it  affected  her 
powerfully.  Night  after  night  she  had 
paced  up  and  down  her  room,  thinking 
that  the  result  was  her  fault,  and  that  she 
had  ruined  her  sister's  life.  If  so,  she 
must  find  a  way  to  bring  back  her  happi- 
ness. 

As  to  Mrs.  Kestell,  she  took  to  her  bed 
from  the  sheer  dread  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
coming  down  to  hear  all  about  "poor  Elva's 
engagement" 

Mrs.  Kestell  had  gloried  in  having  got 
the  better  of  her  sister;  and  now  the 
tables  were  turned.  She  visited  her  dis- 
appointment and  dulness  upon  her  hus- 
band. And  yet  she  had  not  been  told  the 
truth.  Mr.  Kestell  had  invented  a  long 
story  to  account  for  the  unaccountable 
breaking  off. 

Certainly,  Elva  was  changed.  She  had 
drunk  so  deeply  of  the  cup  of  bitterness 
that  now  the  taste  was  always  in  her 
mouth ;  she  had  waited  so  patiently  at  first, 
that  all  her  patience  was  gone..  It  had 
turned  into  galL  She  rose  up  after  the 
blow,  and  determined  not  to  be  beaten 
down,  as  another  girl  might  be ;  and  the 
result  was  a  hardness  which  could  not  be 
hidden — a  pride  which  scoffed  at  sympathy, 
even  sympathy  from  Amice. 

She  took  to  walking  miles  along  the 
great  lonely  road  that  ran  through  the 
seemingly  endless  forest  land ;  she  watched 
the  early  cobwebs  melt  the  dews  of  morn- 
ing, and  saw  them  again  spread  out  to 
receive  the  minute  diamonds;  she  noted 
the  squirrels  climb  the  red  stems  and 
scamper  away  to  their  warm  shelters,  and 
she  hated  Nature  and  Nature's  beauty. 
So  at  last  she  stopped  indoors,  and  read, 
and  read. 

Books  were  said  to  be  friends,  and  she 
appealed  to  them;  but,  instead  of  the 
printed  words,  she  saw :  "  Hoel  left  me, 
and  never  told  me  why;  he  never  answered 
my  letter.  It  was  cruel,  cruel;  and  I  hate 
him." 

These  words  were  seen  over  and  over 
again,  and  were  maddening;  so  she  shut 
up  the  books,  and  wandered  by  the  Pools. 
That  beautiful  sheltered  walk,  full  of  ex- 
quisite thought,  and  poetry,  and  beauty, 
had  one  fault :  it  had  the  power  of  calling 
up  the  remembrance  of  him.  In  all  the 
fu  ness  of  her  young  love  she  had  walked 


there  with  HoeL  So  she  turned  away  and 
fled  to  the  open  moorland  again,  and  chose 
little  walks  he  had  never  discovered,  or 
places  he  had  never  seen.  Here  it  was 
that,  one  day,  Walter  Akister  joined  her, 
and  she  did  not  repel  him. 

She  knew  she  was  wrong;  she  hated 
herself  for  allowing  his  silent  sympathy. 
She  said  to  herself,  too,  that  Walter  knew 
her  heart  was  given  away,  and  could  not 
be  his;  but  she  let  him  wander  with 
her,  and  now  and  then  offer  her  a  hand 
over  a  stile,  or  talk  on  about  the  news 
in  the  paper.  Even,  gradually,  he  made 
her  come  to  the  Observatory  and  see  Betta 
— Betta  who  had  had  her  instructions 
beforehand,  and  shyly  tried  to  follow  them 
out.  -~ 

When  a  human  being  is  crushed  by  the 
unfaith  of  a  loved  one,  Tennyson  tells  us 
it  works  like  madness  in  the  brain.  In 
after  years,  Elva  said  she  was  mad  during 
these  days,  and  yet  outwardly  she  looked 
calm  and  self-possessed. 

In  spite  of  all  this  hardness,  every  morn- 
ing her  first  waking  thought  was  : 

"  Will  he  write  to-day  and  explain  ?  Oh, 
Hoel,  Hoel,  I  loved  you  so  much ! " 

Every  day  brought  no  answer;  and  at 
last,  sullenly,  Elva  accepted  the  final 
silence ;  accepted  it  at  the  same  time  that 
she  inwardly  rebelled  and  outwardly  grew 
calmer,  and  her  voice  now  and  then 
sounded  as  of  old,  only  something  was 
gone  out  of  it. 

"  For  papa's  sake  I  will  keep  up.  I  will 
not  give  way.  I  will  not  show  my  feelings. 
He  suffers  for  me.  Papa,  papa,  I  do  love 
you ;  your  love  at  least  is  sure." 

The  day  that  George  Guthrie  saw 
Walter  and  Elva  was  the  first  day  in 
which  Walter  Akister  dared  to  say  even  a 
word  of  love.  He  was  a  man  who  would 
rather  have  his  hand  dut  off  than  let 
go  something  he  intended  to  seize.  He 
meant  to  have  Elva,  and  nothing  would 
prevent  him.  The  passionate  temper  has 
a  power  over  others,  as  well  as  being  a 
curse  unto  itself. 

u  Spring  has  come  early  this  year,"  he 
said,  when  it  was  time  to  go  homeward. 
"  I  never  saw  things  so  forward." 

He  looked  at  Elva  sideways,  and  saw 
the  line  of  pain  hovering  round  the 
smile. 

"I  did  not  know  you  kept  a  chronicle 
of  the  first  primrose,  the  first  ouokoo,  and 
the  first  swallow,"  she  said,  scornfully.  r{  „| 

"Didn't  you)  I  suppose  you  never 
much  cared  to  know  what  I  did  dot    Any 
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way,  Elva,  I  have  recorded  in  a  special 
diary  every  time  I  have  met  you  for  the 
last  five  years,"  he  said,  suddenly. 

Elva  flashed  crimson.  Had  it  come  to 
this  )  Was  he  saying  this  to  the  woman 
who  would  have  been  HoeTs  wife  now, 
if— if  he  had  not  forsaken  her  )  Ab,  well, 
Hoel  had  known  her  only  a  short  time, 
and  had  won  her  love  merely  to  cast  it 
away  again. 

"Ton  might  have  noted  something 
more  useful.  When  are  you  going  back 
to  town  ) " 

11  When — when  you  are  my  wife,  Elva." 

Elva  stopped  still  now. 

"How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing, 
Walter  1  Did  I  not  tell  you  before  that  I 
never  would  be  ) " 

"Yes," 

"  Then  why  do  you  dare  to " 

"Because,  since  then,  Hoel  Fenner  has 
changed  his  mind.  I  never  change 
mine." 

Elva  shuddered.  The  words  might  have 
touched  many  women ;  in  a  way  they 
touched  her,  but,  also,  she  seemed  to  recoil 
from  this  man. 

"Who  told  you  Hoel  Fenner  had 
changed  his  mind  ? "  she  said,  trying  to  be 
haughty. 

"I  know  it" 

11  And  the  reason  1" 

Elva  spoke  superciliously,  as  if  she  dis- 
believed every  word,  and  yet,  in  truth,  she 
longed  to  know  what  Walter  knew. 

"Yes." 

"Then  you  will  tell  me?"  still  very 
scornfully. 

"Yes.  He  was  afraid  of  having  to 
make  too  many  sacrifices  for  a  wife." 

Was  that  the  truth)  No,  no,  it  was 
not  that.  But  what  was  it)  she  said  to 
herself. 

"It's  not  true,  not  true,"  cried  Elva, 
dropping  her  tone  of  scorn,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  out  some  of  the  passion  of  her  soul. 
"  Walter,  you  have  no  right  to  say  this. 
I  will  not  hear  it."  And  without  waiting 
to  hear  more  from  him,  she  walked  away 
so  hastily,  that  Walter  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  catch  her  up. 

He  looked  after  her  with  a  fierce,  angry 
look  on  his  dark  face.  All  the  concen- 
trated hatred  of  his  rival  seemed  to  be 
Sressed  on  his  features.  If  envy,  hatred, 
malice  are  human  propensities,  then 
at  this  moment  Walter  Akister  did  not 
belie  poor  humanity. 

"  She  loves  him  still,  after  his  conduct, 
his  dastardly  refusal  to  marry  her.    But 


what  do  I  care)  A  man  who  has  acted 
as  this  man  did  can  never  return.  He  can 
never  show  his  face  again.  Let  her  love 
him ;  but  she  shall  be  my  wife." 

He  did  not  attempt  to  follow  Elva 
On  the  contrary,  he  turned  once  more  up 
the  hill,  and  went  home.  His  home  was 
dull  in  spite  of  his  devoted  sister.  Betta 
was  good  and  kind ;  but  she  was  oppressed 
by  her  men-folk,  and  she  had  not  enough 
courage  to  rise  above  her  troubles  and  her 
dull  life. 

As  for  Elva,  she  walked  on  ahd  on 
quickly,  breathlessly  thinking. 

"  Even  Walter  knows  it  They  all  know 
it.  They  know  that  he  left  me,  and  they 
do  not  know  the  reason.  Oh,  if  only  I 
knew  it !    Now  I  never  shall — never " 

Elva  had  left  Walter  feeling  very  angry ; 
but  before  she  was  in  sight  of  the  bridge 
her  anger  had  calmed  down.  Once  more 
there  stole  over  her  the  terrible  cloud  of 
despondency,  against  which  it  was  so  hard 
to  struggle. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  she  must  put 
on  her  usual  manner,  for  there  was  George 
Guthrie  leaning  over  the  parapet,  evi- 
dently studying  the  lights  and  shades  on 
the  water.  Elva  was  angry  that  she  was 
thus  forced  from  proper  pride  to  appear 
careless  and  happy.  It  was  almost  worse 
before  an  old  friend  who  knew  her — and 
him  so  well — than  before  strangers. 

"  There  you  are,  Elva.  You  came  like  a 
ghost  I  have  been  waiting  for  you. 
Have  you  had  a  nice  walk ) " 

Elva  paused ;  positively  she  was  unable 
to  answer  in  the  usual  bantering  tone 
George  at  once  assumed. 

"No,  not  nice.  I  was  with  Walter 
Akister." 

"Ah,  I  thought  I  saw  you." 

George  now  and  then  stretched  the 
truth. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Elva  came  and 
leant  beside  him  against  the  bridge.  Her 
face  was  pale,  except  for  two  bright  spots 
of  colour.  Her  hands  were  thinner  and 
very  transparent.  One  saw  a  haggard  look 
in  them,  which  is  a  very  tell-tale  sign  of 
deep  mental  feeling.  And  George  broke 
the  pause.  He  suffered  for  his  friend  with 
that  deep,  sympathetic  feeling  which  lay 
beneath  his  genial  fun  and  chaft 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Elva,  for — for  all  that 
has  happened." 

He  thought  it  better  to  break  the  ice  at 
once.  It  was  impossible  to  ignore  facto 
when  they  knew  each  other  so  welL  But 
Elva  was  up  in  arms  at  once. 
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"Sony!  Why  should  you  be  1"  Then 
she  laughed  a  little.  "We  thought  we 
knew  each  other's  ways  and  minds;  but 
like  many  other  people,  we  found  we  had 
made  a  mistake." 

"I  can't  understand  it.  Don't  frown, 
Elva.  May  I  say  at  once  that  it  is  a 
mystery  to  me  1    Tell  me,  can  I  go  to  him 

and  see  if " 

How  Elva  longed  to  grasp  this  friendly 
hand,  and  to  say : 

"  Go;  it  is  a  mystery  to  me,  too;  go  and 
find  out." 
But  pride  was  too  strong. 
"Thank  you,  George;  but  such  things 
are  quite  beyond  the  power  of  a  third 
person.  You  can't  mend  china  cups,  can 
you  1  And  it  is  a  third  person  who  puts  in 
rivets,  and  very  ugly  they  look ;  besides, 
after  a  time,  they  come  apart  agaftL" 

"You  were  never  bitter  before,"  said 
George,  deeply  pained. 

"No;  I  never  was.  I  am  changed,  I 
think.  I  can't  help  it.  Whatever  I  do 
now  will  be  done  by  a  third  person.  Oh, 
George,  life  is  so  very  miserable ;  and  just 
think,  only  a  short  time  ago  I  was  so 
happy— so  very  happy/' 
"  Let  me  do  something." 
"  What  can  you  do  1  Even  if  you  could, 
I  would  not  let  you  go  to  him ;  but  you 
cannot.  No  one  knows  where  he  is.  Then, 
papa  is  QL  That  is  almost  a  comfort;  he 
leans  on  me ;  he  could  not  spare  me.  All 
this  has  tried  him.  George,  papa  has  the 
tenderest  heart  of  any  man  1  ever  knew. 
He  just  prevents  me  from  disbelieving  in 
mankind  altogether — he  and  you." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Elva,  there's  some 
mystery  in  all  this.  Will  you  trust  me  ? 
All  the  poor  people  do;  why  shouldn't 
you  1  Honestly,  Elva,  do  you  know  of 
any  reason  why  Hoel  Fenner,  a  gentle- 
man, if  ever  there  was  one,  should  have 
done  this?  I  know  it  was  not  your 
doing." 

Elva  covered  her  face.  Pride  fled  before 
this  true-hearted  sympathy. 

"  Honestly,  George,  there  is  no  reason. 
Not  one  !  You  know  originally  he  fancied 
I  had  too  much  money ;  but  1  soon  showed 
him  that  was  pure  nonsense.  Then  his 
uncle  died,  and  left  him  nothing ;  but  Hoel 
never  expected  to  be  his  heir.  There  is 
no  reason,  except  that  he  got  tired  of  me ; 

or,  or I    don't    know;   if  only   I 

did But,  there,  it's  no  use  talking 

about  it,"  she  said,  with  her  strong  will 
forcing  back  the  useless  tide  of  regret  and 
disappointed  love.     "  George,  you  are  the 


first,  the  only  person  I  have  spoken  to  like 
this.  Promise  me  you  will  forget  it  Tell 
no  one.  I  have  always  trusted  you;  let 
me  trust  you — at  least ;  come  in  now  and 
see  papa,  it  will  cheer  him  up." 

They  walked  over  the  bridge  together, 
and,  before  opening  the  swing  gate,  George 
Guthrie  paused  again. 

"  Elva,  may  I  say  something  1  We  are 
old  friends." 

"Yes." 

"Don't  judge  Hoel  Fenner  yet.  There 
must  be  a  reason ;  the  man  is  not  mad.  I 
will  go  and  find  him.  In  these  days  no- 
body is  lost." 

"  No,  no,  George.  I  wrote,  and  he  did 
not  answer.  It  is  kinder  to  forget,  en- 
tirely to  forget.  Promise  me  that  you 
will  never  mention  this  subject  again." 

George  Guthrie  wanted  to  say : 

"Don't  let  Walter  Akister  make  you 
untrue  to  yourself ; "  but  he  dared  not. 
When  anything  did  stir  the  depth  of  his 
feeling  George  Guthrie  was  as  weak  as  a 
woman. 

"I  promise  nothing  about  myself,  Elva ; 
but,  of  course,  I  shall  respect  your  wishes. 
You  will  always  let  me  be  your  friend  1 " 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  George 
Guthrie  felt  at  this  moment  the  full 
beauty  of  friendship ;  but  his  was  a  rare 
case,  and  such  platonic  friendship  has  few 
examples  on  earth. 

When  they  entered  Eushbrook  Hall 
George  Guthrie  registered  a  vow  that, 
whatever  the  mystery  of  Hoel  Fenner 
might  be,  he  would  discover  it  He  re- 
served judgement,  though  pretty  sure  in 
his  own  mind  that  it  was  Hoel's  fault 
somewhere — somehow. 

44  The  man's  a  coxoomb;  has  ideas  that 
Elva  will  be  too  expensive  and  luxurious. 
Ten  to  one  he  did  expect  that  uncle's 
money,  and  threw  up  the  whole  thing 
when  the  old  man  died.  Still,  it  was 
dastardly  conduct,  and  Hoel  Fenner's  a 
gentleman  of  honour.  No,  George  Guthrie, 
that  answer  doesn't  fit  the  puzzle.  Try 
something  else." 

Elva  opened  the  study  door. 

"  Papa,"  she  called,  and  George  admired 
the  bright  tone  she  forced  into  her  voice, 
"here's  George  come  back." 

George  saw  that  Mr.  Kestell  was  writing 
at  his  table,  he  saw  him  look  up  quickly 
and  almost  suspiciously;  he  saw  that  for 
half  a  minute  he  stared  at  the  visitor  as  if 
he  did  not  •  recognise  him,  and  then  the 
recognition  came  quickly  and  the  curious 
look  fled. 
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"George  Guthrie!  dome  in,  my  dear 
fellow,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  yon." 

George  came  in,  and  then  a  strange 
feeling  came  over  him,  as  he  thought : 

"  Old  Kestell  has  been  much  tried  by 
all  this.  He  is  changed  —  very  much 
changed." 


THE  ART  OF  SILENT  SPEECH— 
AND  THE  ARTISTS. 

You  write  with  ease  to  show  your  breeding, 
But  eaiy  writing  is  cursed  hard  reading. 

And  a  very  aggravating,  as  well  at  un- 
necessary, waste  of  time.  Writing  certainly 
does  not  "  come  by  nature  "  to  everybody, 
neither  does  the  art  of  letter- writing  appear 
possible  of  attainment  to  a  very  large 
majority  of  letter-writers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  a  reason  for  this, 
though  so  little,  apparently,  is  required  on 
the  face  of  the  matter.  Only  to  provide 
good  materials,  and  to  write  in  a  legible 
hand,  as  one  would  speak  to  the  person 
addressed. 

This  is  all  that  is  required  to  write  a 
letter,  and  the  requisites  cannot  certainly 
be  said  to  be  many  or  difficult  to  obtain. 

But  there  are  letters,  and  letters. 
Though  little  is  needed  to  write  a  letter, 
to  write  a  good  letter  is  another  matter. 
If  a  man  cannot  speak  in  an  interesting, 
taking  manner,  neither  can  he  write  so. 
Much  as  the  man  is,  so  will  his  letters  be. 
A  keen  observer,  with  a  good  memory  for 
small  facts,  as  well  as  for  the  more  important 
events,  a  graphic  narrator,  possessed  of  a 
sense  of  humour,  a  delicate  touch,  and  a 
strong  bump  of  charity,  is  sure  to  write 
letters  which  are  always  welcome,  and 
always  worth  reading.  He  will  paint  like 
an  artist,  and  write  like  an  author ;  but 
there  will  be  nothing  stiff  or  ungraceful  in 
his  pictures,  because  they  keep  so  close  to 
Nature.  No  matter  how  trivial  the  oc- 
currences related,  they  are  facts  in  which 
both  writer  and  reader  have  a  mutual  con- 
cern, and  that,  together  with  the  easy, 
chatty  style  in  which  they  are  related, 
gives  them  a  charm  which  never  fails  to 
make  them  acceptable. 

But  everybody  cannot  write  these  sort 
of  inspired  letters,  any  more  than  we  can 
all  write  readable  and  charming  books. 
But  we  can,  all  of  us,  endeavour  to  avoid 
those  pitfalls  of  correspondence  into  which 
so  many  of  us  fall.  It  was  Cowper  who 
said  that  he  liked  a  "  talking  letter  "—that 
is,   a  letter  written  much    as   a  person 


speaks;  passing  from  one  sunjeet  to 
another,  as  the  thoughts  spring  up  in  his 
mind,  omitting  nothing  that  wow  be  of 
interest,  and  telling  everything  in  a  simple, 
natural  way. 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  kfcter-writing, 
but  instead  of  adopting  it,  many  persons 
do  just  the  contrary,  and  assume  an  un- 
natural, stilted,  verbose  style,  quite  different 
to  their  manner  in  ordinary  conversation, 
using  a  vocabulary  much  mora  poly- 
syllabic in  its  nature  than  is  their  wont 
For  "mend"  they  write  "repair,"  for 
"enough,"  "sufficient,"  and  so  on,  till 
their  letters  are  no  more  like  themselves 
than  if  some  one  else  had  written  them, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  corre- 
spondence is  entirely  lost— its  identification 
with  the  writer.  Some  persons  are  so 
entirely  free  from  this  fault ;  they  write 
so  naturally  and  unaffectedly  that  they 
almost  reproduce  themselves.  As  you 
read  their  letters,  you  seem  to  hear  them 
speak,  and  fancy  you  have  them  beside 
you.  This  is,  of  course,  a  natural  gift,  not 
common  to  all,  and  not  to  be  learnt  in  its 
beautiful  perfection  by  even  its  most  ardent 
admirers,  unless  they  themselves  possess 
the  peculiar  qualifications  necessary. 

A  stiff,  stilted  style  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible bar  to  pleasant  letter-writing.  Yet, 
some  persons  seem  to  consider  h  an  im- 
perative duty  to  write  as  they  never  speak, 
and  to  appear  on  paper  as  they  never  by 
any  chance  appear  in  real  life.  No  matter 
how  intimate  they  may  be,  or  how  affec- 
tionate in  real  life  their  intercourse  with 
their  friends  may  be,  in  their  epistolary 
correspondence  they  invariably  assume  a 
rigidity  of  style  which,  as  a  lively  young 
friend  once  declared,  reminded  her  of 
farthingales  and  minuets. 

But,  however  uninteresting  this  style  of 
letter  may  be,  it  is  generally  written  in  a 
precise  and  readable  hand,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  many  less  stiff  and  stilted,  but 
equally  uninteresting  letters. 

The  flowing,  sloppy  style,  which  is  often 
combined  with  an  excruciatingly  sharply- 
pointed  writing,  very  difficult  to  read,  has 
been  aptly  termed  the  "  mnch-ado-about- 
nothing"  style.  The  writer  runs  on,  or 
rather  writes  on,  line  after  line,  page  alter 
page,  in  one  dull,  uninteresting  stream; 
and  when  the  many  sheets  of  painful-to- 
read  writing  have  been  waded  through, 
nothing  worth  having  is  left  on  the 
reader's  memory,  and  a  certain  sense  of 
irritation  and  headache  possesses  him. 

Some  persons  —  especially   those   who 
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complain  of  want  of  time — have  a  perfect 
mania  for  letter-writing.  Where  one  sheet 
would  suffice  the  ordinary  scribe,  they 
cover  three,  and  then  not  unfrequently  fill 
the  blank  spaces  left,  if  they  do  not  cross 
the  whole. 

There  are  even  those  who  cannot  resist 
crossing  a  post-card.  As  a  mere  amuse- 
ment, we  once  wrote  out  the  contents  of  a 
thin  post-card,  in  an  average-sized  hand- 
writing, on  a  sheet  of  note-paper.  It  was 
found  to  cover  it  completely.  To  inflict 
the  penalty  of  deciphering  such  a  cramped 
and  crowded  correspondence  on  one's 
friends  is  a  downright  cruelty,  and  alto- 
gether inexcusable  in  these  days  of  cheap 
writing  materials. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  small  outlay 
required  nowadays,  in  comparison  with 
what  of  necessity  was  formerly  spent  on 
correspondence,  there  are  those  who  ride 
the  hobby  of  epistolary  economics  to  death. 
They  write  their  letters  on  scraps  of  paper 
which  have  come  to  them  from  various 
sources :  the  doctor's  bottle- wrappings,  the 
wrappings  of  parcels,  blank  half-sheets,  etc.- 
We  have  even  seen  the  blank  strips  of 
newspaper  edges  utilised  in  this  way, 
whilst  some  people  have  been  known  to 
turn  an  already-used  envelope  and  make  it 
do  double  duty. 

The  most  triumphant  effort  in  the 
economical  letter-writing  line,  however, 
that  it  has  ever  been  our  happy  lot  to  see, 
was  a  letter  written  within  the  lines  of  our 
own  returned  to  us. 

If  there  were  a  good  reason  for  such 
painfully  rigid  economy,  one  would  feel 
bound  not  to  complain  —  all  honour  to 
honest  poverty ;  but  where,  as  in  this  case, 
the  only  object  was  to  add,  by  parsimony, 
to  a  miser's  store,  one  felt  aggrieved. 

There  are  other  letters,  almost  as  aggra- 
vating as  these  excessively  economical 
epistles ;  and  these  are  the  begging  letters, 
which,  instead  of  stating  their  purpose 
first,  and  leaving  their  excuses  and  apolo- 
gies to  the  last,  where  they  may  more 
conveniently  be  skipped,  make  a  long 
epistolary  journey  before  they  reach  their 
goal,  which  the  unfortunate  recipient  is 
expected,  and,  indeed,  is  bound  to  travel 
over  before  he  can  find  the  object  of  the 
appeal. 

If  a  letter  is  of  a  business  nature  it 
should  be  short,  concise,  and  to  the  point. 
Its  object  should  be  made  apparent  as  soon 
as  possible,  unencumbered  by  any  flowery 
or  high-flown  expressions.  These  are  use- 
less in  any  written  communication ;  but  in 


a  business  letter  they  are  an  unwarrant- 
able intrusion.  Such  letters  should  never 
contain  a  word  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

A  celebrated  French  statesman  once 
advised  a  petitioner  always  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  favour  he  asked, 
and  to  make  little  of  that  he  conferred. 

This  is  excellent  advice,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  it  were  more  generally  followed. 
The  exact  contrary  is  more  frequently  the 
case.  The  interest  requested,  the  privilege 
asked,  or  the  loan  begged,  are  all  mini- 
mised.    "  Would  you  say  a  word- %  " ; 

"  Grant  me  a  small  favour " ;  "  to  beg 

a  trifle ";  forgetting  that  if  the  one 

appealed  to  is  at  all  logically  inclined,  he 
may  conclude  that  these  favours,  which 
seem  scarcely  worth  the  asking,  may  also 
seem  scarcely  worth  granting. 

There  is  an  irritating  class  of  letter- 
writers  one  longs  to  repress,  but  that  they 
are  so  benevolently  irrepressible;  these 
are  the  kindly,  easily-impressed  persons, 
who  fall  deeply  in  love  with  you,  write  to 
you  continually  three  or  four  sheets  every 
letter,  and  beg  for  an  answer  by  return. 
One  fears  to  hurt  their  feelings ;  but  not 
returning  their  affection  at  all — or  not  in 
the  same  degree  —  one  feels  their  oft- 
recurring  letters  a  terrible  nuisance. 

Closely  akin  to  these  are  the  good- 
natured  folk  who  keep  up  a  perpetual  flow 
of  correspondence  on  matters  in  which  you 
have  no  interest  in  common  with  them; 
perhaps  on  religious  subjects,  enclosing 
papers,  cards,  tracts,  and  pamphlets,  which 
are  "to  be  returned,  please,  as  soon  as 
possible."  No  sooner  is  the  precious 
enclosure  sent  back  than  another  promptly 
takes  its  place,  with  the  same  request 
attached.  The  waste  of  time,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  stamps  consumed  in  such  a  fruitless, 
though  kindly,  correspondence,  is  no  trifle. 

But  if  there  are  people  who  write  too 
much  and  too  often,  there  are  also  those 
who  write  too  seldom  and  too  little.  This 
is  more  generally  the  fault  of  young  people, 
andariseschieflyfromthoughtlessselfishness. 
Their  thoughts  and  their  time  are  engrossed 
with  their  own  pleasures  and  pursuits.  It 
is  more  amusing  and  interesting  to  write 
to  young  people  of  their  own  age,  than  to 
write  duty  letters  to  parents  and  relatives ; 
and  they  give  way  to  their  selfish  inclina- 
tions rather  than  to  their  sense  of  what  is 
right  and  fitting.  A  shabby,  ill-considered, 
stuted  letter,  is  written  at  wide  intervals 
to  those  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  their  service,  whilst  folios  of  trash  are 
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lavished  on  bosom  friends  to  whom  they 
owe  no  duty  whatever. 

This  is  wrong.  It  is  the  bounden  duty — 
as  it  should  be  the  pleasure — of  young 
people  to  remember  their  elders  regularly 
and  affectionately  in  the  matter  of  letter- 
writing.  A  great  deal  of  unnecessary  pain 
and  anxiety  might  be  spared  those  who, 
by  reason  of  years,  can  ill  afford  to  be 
anxious  and  pained.  If  the  duty  of  letter- 
writing  is  owed  to  any,  it  is  especially  due 
to  those  who  watched  over  us  during  our 
years  of  helplessness  with  so  much  tender- 
ness and  care.  There  is  something  of 
meanness  and  shabbiness,  as  well  as  of 
downright  selfishness,  in  the  thoughtless 
carelessness  of  many  young  people  on  this 
point. 

^  Put  it  into  few  words,  it  looks  very  much 
like :  "  Get  all  you  can,  and  care  nought." 

The  excuse  so  often  given,  "  I  had  no 
time,"  is  a  poor  one  at  the  best;,  but  it  is 
often  a  very  untrue  one  also.  Most  people  can 
find  time  to  write  a  letter  long  enough  to 
allay,  anxiety  and  convey  an  affectionate 
interest  in  home  and  its  concerns,  if  they 
have  the  will  to  do  so.  The  want  of  will, 
not  the  want  of  time,  is  generally  the 
reason  for  silence. 

Moat  people  have  what  may  be  called 
duty  letters  to  write ;  that  is,  letters  at 
stated  periods  expected  from  them.  Such 
letters  are  apt  to  become  dull  and  uninte- 
resting if  an  effort  is  not  made  to  procure 
some  pleasure  from  the  act  of  duty  per- 
formed, as  well  as  to  give  pleasure  to  those 
on  whose  behalf  it  is  made. 

In  writing  letters — no  matter  on  what 
topic,  or  what  the  relation  between  the 
persons  corresponding  may  be — one  thing 
should  never  be  forgotten.  What  is 
written  is  written,  and  can  never  be 
effaced.  By  the  mere  act  of  reading,  the 
kindly  or  unkindly  words  may  always  be 
recalled  to  wound  or  to  cheer,  over  and 
over,  every  time  they  are  read. 

Hastily-spoken  words  may  be  blotted 
out  the  next  minute  by  others  calculated 
to  soothe  and  heal;  but  written  words 
remain  as  long  as  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written,  and  retain  their  power  to 
please  or  pain  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Because 
it  is  so,  we  should  be  careful  to  write  just 
so  much  as  represents  our  real  feelings, 
and  to  let  those,  if  possible,  be  kindly; 
not  to  exaggerate,  not  to  detract;  to  let 
our  "letters  be  simple,  candid  reflections  of 
our  mind,  so  far  as  we  choose  to  reveal  it, 
and  according  to  the  terms  on  which  we 
stand  to  those  whom  we  address. 


As  there  are  innumerable  shades  of  cha- 
racter amongst  letter-writers,  so  there  will 
always  be  various  styles  of  letter-writing; 
and  this  is  well,  for  in  their  endless  variety 
lies  a  great  part  of  their  power  to  please. 
But,  to  every  letter  that  has  ever  been 
written,  or  that  ever  will  be  written,  one 
fixed  rule  applies :  it  should  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  legibly  written. 

Writing  is  but  a  means  of  talking 
silently ;  and,  if  the  writing  is  illegible,  the 
writer  is  as  little  understood  as  a  dumb 
man  trying  to  make  himself  heard.  Bat 
illegible  writing  is  worse  than  useless.  A 
badly- written  letter  consumes  valuable 
time.  It  consumes  time  on  the  writer's 
part,  and  it  consumes  time  on  the  reader's 
part.  It  may  be  urged  against  this,  that 
the  writer  is  at  liberty  to  spend  as  much  of 
his  own  time  as  he  chooses.  This  point  is 
debateable,  and  depends  entirely  on  another 
question :  has  any  man  a  right  to  waste 
time,  even  though  it  be  his  own  1  For 
the  sake  of  argument,  however,  let  us  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  has.  But,  that  side 
of  the  question  settled,  the  other  still 
remains :  has  he  a  right  to  waste  other 
people's  time,  as  hundreds  waste  it  daily, 
by  writing  illegible  letters,  which  the  hun- 
dreds who  receive  feel  bound,  in  common 
courtesy,  to  read  ? 

Hard  labour  it  is,  indeed,  if  even  the 
matter  be  good,  and  worth  the  time  and 
trouble  it  takes  to  decipher;  but  doubly 
hard  and  unsatisfactory  when,  after  all,  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle,  and  one 
would  have  been  just  as  well  without 
having  waded  through  it. 

If  people  choose  to  waste  their  own 
time,  they  certainly  have  no  right  to  waste 
other  people's  time,  especially  in  a  matter 
which  can  so  easily  be  set  right.  No  one 
need  write  illegibly.  If  their  natural  hand- 
writing is  bad,  in  the  sense  of  being  in- 
distinct and  difficult  to  read,  they  should 
alter  it.  This  may  be  some  trouble,  and  it 
may  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  be 
a  great  annoyance.  True;  but  the  bad 
writer  is  the  one  in  fault,  and  it  is  but  just 
that  he  should  suffer  for  his  own  short- 
comings, and  not  the  innocent  person  on 
whom  he  inflicts  his  bad  writing. 

There  are  unfortunately,  however,  several 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  amendment 
on  this  point.  Some  persons  are  too  lazy, 
others  are  too  selfish.  The  first  lack  the 
energy  required  to  undertake  such  a  task 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  latter 
will  not  sacrifice  so  much  time  and  labour 
for  the  sake  of  others.    There  is  also  a 
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great  deal  of  vanity  connected  with  some 
bad  handwritings.  A  man  writes  a  re- 
markable hand.  Scarcely  a  word  may  be 
legible,  and  one  can  only  guess  at  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  letter ;  but  it  is  an 
uncommon  hand,  and  in  his  heart  he 
probably  considers  it,  on  account  oi  its 
singularity,  a  distinguished  hand,  and  will 
not  give  it  up  and  take  to  copperplate, 
because  that  would  be  common,  the  style 
of  village  school  children  and  lawyers' 
clerks,  vulgar  and  plebeian.  Others  take 
a  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  writing  is 
like  no  one's  else.  They  care  nothing  for 
the  trouble  they  give;  their  writing  is 
peculiar  and  uncommon,  and  the  reflection 
gratifies  their  vanity.  There  is  nothing 
that  some  people  dislike  so  much  as  to  be 
of  the  common  herd — common.  They 
would  rather  be  uncommonly  bad  than 
commonly  good. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  writing 
has  been  made  easy  it  is  this  present  time, 
when  even  the  poorest  are  well  taught, 
when  schools  are  plentiful,  and  the  instruc- 
tion they  provide  of  the  best  quality  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  when  paper,  pens,  and 
ink,  are  all  good  and  cheap ;  yet  we  find  a 
large  percentage  of  persons  whose  hand- 
writing is  illegible  unless  deeply  pondered 
over,  and  critically  examined,  and  compared 
with  former  specimens.  And  this  Amongst 
those  who  should  both  know  and  do 
better. 

The  writing  of  the  so-called  lower  classes 
has  greatly  improved  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
There  are  few  amongst  the  labouring 
classes,  much  less  the  artisans  and  trades- 
men, who  do  not  write  both  legibly  and 
intelligently.  It  is  with  the  so-called 
more  educated  classes  that  we  venture  to 
find  fault;  and  amongst  these,  oddly 
enough,  Bishops  take  the  lead  as  pre- 
eminent for  their  illegible  writing. 

We  could  cite  a  great  many  cases,  past 
and  present,  in  which  their  writing  is 
crooked,  cramped,  illegible,  following  no 
straight  line,  and  in  some  instances  almost 
wandering  from  the  top  corner  on  the  left 
hand  of  their  sheet  of  paper,  to  the  right- 
hand  corner  at  the  bottom.  The  fact  that 
these  right  reverend  gentlemen  are  many 
of  them  not  good,  or,  rather,  are  very  bad 
scribe?,  has  grown  so  notorious,  that  the 
saying,  "he  ought  to  be  a  Bishop,  he 
writes  so  badly,"  is  becoming  quite  a 
general  one. 

It  is  held  to  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  elementary  schools,  that 
children  should  learn  both  to  compose  and 


write  a  legible  letter,  and  to  read  hand- 
writing, before  they  leave  school,  that  they 
may  communicate  freely  with  their  parents 
— tell  them  how  they  do,  ask  for  what 
they  want,  give  information  intelligently 
on  such  subjects  as  come  within  their 
province,  without  being  forced  to  apply,  as 
in  the  ancient  days,  to  the  schoolmaster  or 
the  general  village  scribe. 

Surely,  if  it  is  important  that  when  Jack 
Hodge  writes  to  his  small  family  at  a  dis- 
tance they  should  be  able  to  read  and 
understand  his  paternal  epistles,  it  is  also 
fitting  that  when  Peter  Mitre  issues  his 
pastoral  behests  to  his  flock — and  most 
of  them  pay  for  the  reading  —  they 
should,  without  difficulty,  be  able  to  read 
his  private  and  written,  as  well  as  his 
printed,  communications.  We  have  not 
infrequently  witnessed  the  ludicrous  spec- 
tacle of  three  or  four  of  the  inferior  clergy 
assembled  in  solemn  conclave  over  one  of 
their  ordinary's  letters,  struggling  hard  to 
make  it  out,  comparing  it  with  other 
equally  undecipherable  manuscripts  from 
the  same  pen,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
a  clue  to  the  episcopal  hieroglyphics. 

And  as  the  Bishops  have  become  pro- 
verbial for  the  illegibility  of  their  writing, 
so  are  the  lesser  clergy  renowned  for  their 
lengthy  letters.  Is  this  from  mere  force 
of  habit  1  Do  they  get  so  used  to  a  written 
discourse  divided  under  three  heads  and  a 
conclusion,  that  they  find  it  impossible  to 
un-sermonise  themselves)  Let  us  hope, 
if  this  be  so,  that  force  of  habit  may 
influence  them  in  another  way.  As  short 
sermbns  are  becoming  fashionable,  short 
letters  may  follow  suit.  Both  suffer  from 
unreasonable  length,  unless,  indeed,  they 
contain  much  valuable  information,  in- 
teresting and  applicable  both  to  the  reader 
and  the  listener. 

There  are  other  reflections  connected 
with  letters  and  letter-writing,  of  minor 
importance,  perhaps,  at  first,  sight,  but  still 
having  a  great  influence  on  that  most 
necessary  point,  legibility. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  write  dis- 
tinctly on  flimsy  or  uneven  paper;  and 
the  best  paper  will  be  spoiled  by  a  bad 
pen.  And  again,  a  good  pen  will  not 
write  well  with  greasy,  ill-made  ink. 
Further,  if  even  the  paper,  pen,  and  ink, 
are  of  good  quality,  yet  the  writing  will  be 
indistinct,  blotched,  and  blurred,  unless 
good  blotting-paper,  not  black  and  dusty 
with  age  and  ink,  be  used.  Yet  further 
still,  with  all  these  requirements  provided, 
I  a  letter  may  be  made,  even  with  good 
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writing,  very  difficult  to  read,  if  not 
practically  illegible,  by  being  crossed. 

We  have  frequently  seen  Tetters,  written 
on  foreign  paper,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses quite  illegible.  They  were  handed 
ok  from  one  relative  to  another — most  of 
them  unable  to  decipher  all  but  frag- 
mentary parts  of  the  hastily-written, 
blotched,  irregular  writing.  The  bad  pen 
had  been  too  freely  filled,  and  too  hastily 
kid  on  the  thin  paper.  At  every  other 
word  the  impatient  writer  had  driven  it 
through,  and  effaced  a  word  on  the  other 
aide  of  die  sheet 

Grossing,  with  this  state  of  things  in 
what  may  be  called  the  first  course, 
naturally  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
whole  letter.  The  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  other  atmospheric  influences,  only  too 
well  known  to  sufferers  from  Indian  and 
foreign  letters,  generally  reduced  the 
remnant  of  colour  to  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible, undecipherable  manuscript. 

The  oft-recurring  question:  "Any  news 

from  E ,  this  mail  1 "  invariably  received 

the  same  unsatisfactory  reply:  "I  don't 
know;  to  tell  the  truth,  we  can  none  of  us 

make  out  E 's  letters.    We  pass  them 

on  from  one  to  another;  but  no  one  can 
read  the  half  of  them."  The  climate,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  Indian  letters,  is 
answerable  for  a  good  deal, but  not  for  all; 
even  with  them,  and  with  home-letters, 
there  is  no  such  excuse. 

When  postage  was  high,  and  stationery 
of  all  kinds  expensive  and  weighty,  there 
may  have  been  some  excuse  pleaded,  with 
reason,  for  the  abominable  habit  of  crossing 
letters ;  but  everything  has  been  changed 
since  then. 

Postage  is  but  a  small  tax,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  British  Isles  is  concerned ;  sta- 
tionery is  both  cheap  and  good.  We  beg 
those  who  cannot,  under  such  circum- 
stances, give  up  crossing  their  letters,  at 
least  to  consider  the  feelings  of  their  cor- 
respondent, so  far  as  to  use  different 
coloured  ink  for  the  second  layer.  If 
their  warp  be  black,  by  all  means  let  their 
woof  bend. 

A  very  small — yet  a  stinging— fly  in  our 
pot  of  ointment  is  that  class  of  thoughtless 
Writers  who,  directly  they  have  posted 
their  letter,  begin  to  negative  it  by  the 
next  posted,  to  countermand  or  modify 
both  by  a  third  epistle.  If  one's 
memory  is  not  equal  to  the  task,  it  is 
easy  to  keep  our  unanswered  letters  at 
hand,  that  we  may  make  up  our  minds  ex- 
actly what  we  have  to  say,  and  remember 


and  reply  to  the  questions  that  have 
been  put  to  us.  It  is  very  provoking  to 
appeal,  time  after  time,  for  information 
which  is  never  supplied. 

Equally  annoying  is  it  to  write  for  a 
certain  purpose,  information  on  a  special 
matter,  or  some  particular  paper  required, 
begging  for  it  by  return,  and  to  get  no 
answer  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  a  letter 
in  which  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  appeal. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  most 
negligent  as  to  these  matters— answering 
questions  put  in  letters,  answering  the 
letters  themselves,  or  returning  papers,  and 
so  on — are  persons  who  have  very  little  to 
do ;  whose  time  has  never  been  so  My 
occupied  or  so  valuable  as  to  oblige  them 
to  be  methodical  and  prompt. 

Business  men,  or  those  whose  time  is 
very  fully  taken  up,  cannot  afford  to  be 
negligent  or  slovenly.  Punctuality,  ac- 
curacy, and  prompt  attention  to  all  matters 
of  business  with  them  are  indispensable 
adjuncts  to  success.  It  is  only  those  who 
have  more  time  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with,  who  can  afford  to  be  lavish  with 
their  own,  and  heedless  of  other 
time. 


TOBY   AND   L 

Quite  recently,  in  these  pages,  I  con- 
fessed that  I  am  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
good  and  bad,  soinetimes  indifferent 
There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  such 
a  confession,  seeing  that  we  are  all  of  us 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of—"  ap- 
paritions," in  fact,  as  Oarlyle  put  it  in 
one  of  his  less  dyspeptic  moments,  when, 
for  a  brief  interval,  he  had  forgotten  to 
snarl. 

Years  ago,  I  was  also  permitted  to 
describe  certain  specialities  of  the  plseex 
then  dwelt  in,  and  which  I  still  inhabit 
Those  specialities  are  far  from  exhausted, 
and  there  is  one  which  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  omitted  from  the  list 

We  have,  residing  amongst  as— for 
nothing  on  earth  would  induce  them  to 
stir  a  mile  from  their  home— a^  few  in- 
dividuals whose  sole  object  in  life  is  to 
stand  at  their  open  door,  or  on  the  step, 
and  look  out  into  the  street.  Sometimes 
they  take  their  places  alone ;  sometimes  in 
a  family  group  of  two,  three,  or  four,  m 
due  position,  behind  each  other,  as  if  they 
were  in  a  box  at  the  theatre,  in  front  ana 
backseats;  only  they  never  sit,  but  always 
stand.    Sometimes  they  relieve  each  other 
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— I  suppose  for  meal-times — leaving  one 
on  guard  to  fill  the  gap  at  their  doorway, 
which,  like  Nature,  abhors  a  vacuum. 

Weather  makes  no  difference  to  them, 
nor  hour  of  the  day.  There  they  are,  in 
fixed  position,  in  the  blase  of  noon,  and 
the  shades  of  evening.  Like  the  showman, 
they  might  promise  that  the  performance 
will  tafia  place  to-morrow,  "hail,  rain, 
blow,  or  snow,  dead  or  alive,"  except  that 
there  is  no  performance  here,  any  more 
than  by  Madame  Tussaud's  waxwork 
figures.  An  irreverent  'bus  driver — not  I 
—tired  of  seeing  them  stuck  fast  in  their 
places  every  time  he  passed,  called  them 
"  stuffed  bears/'  with  scant  politeness. 

Whether  "stuffed,''  and  with  what,  in- 
ternal autopsy  can  alone  determine ;  for 
"bears,"  they  are  extraordinarily  mild. 
They  attack  nobody,  unless  with  their 
tongues,  and  that  for  their  own  private, 
confidential  amusement,  just  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  thing.  They  may  have 
some  education ;  but  it  is  quite  sufficient, 
needing  no  further  extension  into  science 
or  art.  Their  last  schooling  was  considered 
a  finisher.  They  may  have  books — more 
than  enough,  because  never  opened.  Half- 
penny journals,  hawked  under  their  noses, 
are  not  bought  unless  some  phenomenal 
murder  is  announced. 

They  live  on  their  incomes,  exempt,  in 
every  case,  from  all  exertion,  mental  or 
bodily.  If  circumstances  are  easy,  the 
surplus  accumulates;  if  straitened,  they 
cut  their  garment  according  to  their  cloth, 
and  live  on  bread  and  butter  and  coloured 
water  miscalled  "  tea."  Anything  will  do 
for  them,  so  long  as  they  can  pass  their 
existence  in  standing  at  their  door  and 
looking  out 

But  for  what  ?  It  cannot  be  through 
curiosity,  for,  except  on  market-day,  there 
is  often  absolutely  nothing  to  see.  In 
which  case,  they  are  equally  pleased  to 
gaze  at  vacancy,  with  the  indifferent  stare 
of  a  lazy  cat  that  sits  stupidly  looking  into 
the  street  when  she  is  not  sleeping  on  the 
sunshiny  window-sill  They  unconsciously 
parody  a  line  in  Ovid's  "Art of  Love" : 
"And  if  there  is  nobody  passing  to  look 
at, still  look  at  nobody  passing;"  which, 
indeed,  very  often  happens,  when  after- 
noons and  evenings  are  dull  and  chilly. 

Nevertheless,  their  patient  watching  is 
occasionally  rewarded  by  interesting  inci- 
dents. Dogs,  not  on  speaking  terms,  will 
now  and  then  fight ;  the  postman  passes, 
with  letters  and  papers  for  this  house  and 
not  for  that;  the  costerwoman  pushes  a 


long  narrow  cart,  containing  an  honourably- 
to-be -mentioned  horticultural  show  of 
vegetables  for  the  noontide  soup.  At 
irregular  hours,  on  irregular  days,  a  fiat 
fishwife  screams  vocalic  utterances,  which 
may  mean  skate,  herring,  mackerel,  or 
"  whichever  you  please,  my  little  dears." 

Note  that  her  fish,  always  cried  "fresh," 
11  alive,"  really  is,  at  times,  the  former, 
even  if  not  still  living.  But  it  may  also 
happen  that  her  wares,  when  not  good 
enough  for  the  seaport  whence  she  comes, 
are  forwarded,  through  her  agency,  to  us ; 
and  when  not  good  enough  for  us,  are  taken 
to  customers  still  further  inland. 

That  stout  fishwife  and  I  are  friends  at 
present.  We  were  not  so  always.  She 
told  me  one  day — because  I  often  brought 
fresh  fish  from  the  sea,  and  let  friends  have 
some  of  it  at  cost  price,  or  gratis — that  I 
took  the  bread  out  of  her  mouth  and  re- 
duced her  to  the  very  verge  of  starvation. 
She  is  a  poor,  plump,  rosy  creature,  with 
legs  like  an  elephant,  and  a  back  broad 
enough  to  carry  one. 

But  life  is  too  short  to  bear  malice  long. 
We  made  it  up  over  a  basket  of  live 
shrimps  on  the  one  part,  and  a  glass  of 
strong  sweet  wine  on  the  other.  And 
now,  if  on  passing  she  has  nothing  pre- 
sentable to  offer,  she  gives  me  a  wink  with 
her  knowing  blue  eye,  to  say :  "To-day's 
lot  of  fish  won't  do  for  you." 

Such  are  the  events,  in  witnessing  which 
some  of  my  fellow  citizens  pass  contented 
lives.  Who  shall  say  where  true  philo- 
sophy elects  to  dwell  %  Moreover,  of  these 
happy  people  there  is  a  constant,  never- 
failing  succession.  When  one  dies — which 
they  are  in  no  hurry  to  do,  for  they  hold 
a  patent  for  getting  into  the  eighties — an- 
other takes  his  place,  if  not  at  his  door,  at 
one  close  by;  so  that  door-sill  occupiers 
are  never  out  of  the  land. 

I  possess  a  little  dog — he  wouldn't  be 
pleased  if  I  called  him  "little"  to  his 
face,  because  he  believes  he  is  somebody — 

inherited  from    a    dear,  departed  . 

Well,  that  is  over — irrevocable.  I  know 
Toby,  and  Toby  knows  me ;  but  he  would 
hardly  allow  me  to  say  I  "  possessed  "  him. 
Some  dogs  at  least  would  refuse  to  admit 
that  the  person  they  follow  can  be  their 
"owner."  They  fancy  that  the  man 
belongs  to  the  dog,  quite  as  much  as  the 
dog  to  the  man.  In  the  East,  dogs  object 
to  owning  any  man.  They  consider  them 
—  the  men  —  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
keeping. 

But  here,  in  the  West,  Spot  or  Fido  will 
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say  to  himself:  "I  was  lucky  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Trincombob,  and  have  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  him  warning ;  for  he  is  a 
very  useful  man  of  all  work,  and  I  might 
not  easily  find  another  so  serviceable.  I 
know  that  other  dogs  are  trying  to  get 
him  away  from  me.  True,  he  has  his 
little  tempers,  and  is  now  and  then  un- 
reasonable; but  I  excuse  his  faults,  and 
let  him  have  his  own  way.  Ton  cannot 
expect  a  weak-minded  human,  with  his 
limited  intelligence,  and  defective  sense  of 
smell,  to  be  perfect  So  long  as  he  answers 
my  purpose,  I  shall  not  be  too  hard  on  the 
few  shortcomings  which  Trincombob,  poor 
fellow,  cannot  help." 

Who  has  not  witnessed  the  self-interested 
manoeuvres  of  independent  dogs  at  watering 
places  1  They  frequent  the  beach,  in  sun- 
shiny weather,  between  the  hours  of 
breakfast  and  dinner.  They  fix  on  some 
well-dressed,  likely-looking  visitor,  mostly 
a  young  person,  boy  or  girl.  They  affect  a 
sudden  fit  of  attachment — of  love  at  first 
sight.  By  canine  arts  of  insinuation,  they 
soon  succeed  in  obtaining  a  caress,  followed 
before  long  by  an  invitation  home  to 
lodgings,  to  partake  of  the  remnants  of  the 
family  meal. 

By  close  listening  and  shrewd  observa- 
tion, they  discover  the  probable  duration 
of  their  protege's  stay,  whom  they  regard 
as  people  are  apt  to  regard  servants  who 
"do  not  object  to  take  a  job" — as  stop- 
gaps ;  in  short,  as  temporary  retainers,  to 
be  easily  replaced  by  other  new-comers 
when  the  "  job  "  is  at  an  end. 

My  dog,  however,  behaves  better  than 
that  Still,  Mr.  Toby  never  trusts  me  out 
alone  by  day,  for  fear  some  other  rival  dog 
should  engage  my  services,  and  shamefully 
entice  me  away.  At  night,  he  sleeps  on 
my  bedside  carpet,  just  under  the  pillow 
on  which  my  head  should  lie,  where  he 
can  listen  to  every  sound  and  movement 

Given  these  three  elements,  I  think  we 
may  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  the  events 
about  to  be  related. 

One  evening,  after  looking  through  the 
day's  quota  of  journals,  I  thought  it  might 
be  time  to  go  to  bed.  Toby  seemed  to 
think  so,  too.  But  while  sitting  on  the 
bed's  side,  before  undressing,  I  felt  uneasy, 
restless — I  didn't  know  what  A  voice, 
familiar  to  my  childhood,  kept  singing  in 
my  ear,  "  Billy,  Billy,  boy  I    Come  out  to 

Slay !  The  moon  doth  shine  as  bright  as 
ay.''  Well,  I  would  go  out  I  did  go 
out,  of  course  closely  attended  by  my  pro- 
prietor, Toby. 


Once  outside,  I  beheld  a  marvellous 
spectacle.  The  place  was  transfigured  by 
brilliant  moonbeams.  The  crooked  streets 
were  straightened  in  bright  perspective, 
semi-transparent,  as  in  a  diorama.  I  could 
look  round  what  I  always  thought  were 
corners ;  and  at  many  a  door  was  stationed 
an  upright  form,  white  and  motionless 
as  a  statue.  In  admiration,  I  quoted 
Southey : 

Queen  of  the  valley,  thou  art  beautiful; 
Thy  walk,  like  silver,  sparkle  in  the 

"  Good  Heavens  1  There  is  old  Mother 
Doubleyew  Ecks  still  standing  at  her  open 
door.  Impossible  to  escape  passing  her. 
What  a  nuisance  1 " 

Instead  of  her  habitual  walking-stick, 
she  was  leaning  on  a  little  spade,  like 
those  which  ladies  are  wont  to  use  when 
they  pretend  to  do  gardening.  And  her 
face,  usually  ugly  and  wrinkled,  was  now 
smoothed  and  renovated  by  a  sort  of 
blooming,  youthful  mask. 

Taking  courage,  I  civilly  accosted  her, 
as  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

"Good  evening,  Madame  Doubleyew 
Ecks.  Hope  you  are  quite  well  It  is 
late  for  you  to  be  out  in  the  cold.  I 
thought  you  had  been  in  bed  long  ago." 

"You  know  I  never  go  to  bed  until 
Charles  takes  my  place  at  the  door  at  day- 
light." 

"  But  what  a  lovely  night  1  The  sky  is 
clear;  the  moon  has  eaten  up  all  the 
clouds.  Perhaps  you  are  watching  to  see 
the  Great  Bear  turn  round  the  Pole." 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  Great  Bear  or 
the  Little  Bear  either ;  and  pray  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  Pole  1  There  is  no  pole 
here.  You  have  insulted  us  enough 
already.  It  was  you,  sir,  I  think,  who 
called  us,  yoar  neighbours,  a  set  of  stuffed 
bears." 

"  Beg  pardon,  madame ;  I  only  said  yon 
resembled  waxworks  —  which  are  some- 
times very  beautiful." 

"Never;  often  frightfully  ugly.  But 
look  1  There  stands  our  old  friend  Wyezed 
before  his  door.  He  awaits  your  coming. 
Ton  will  hear  from  him  something  greatly 
to  your  advantage.  Huml  Yes;  very 
greatly."  (I  had  been  reading  "The  Tunes' 
advertisements  that  same  evening.)  a  "He 
has  discovered  a  treasure  buried  in  hie 
garden.  He  wants  your  help  to  dig  it 
out,  and  promises  to  share  the  proceeds 
with  you.  Let  us  go  there  at  once.  1 
should  like  to  see  what  comes  of  it." 

Toby  kept  uttering  low  growls  aside, 
at  the  same  time  nudging  my  legs  with 
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his  nose,  as  a  warning  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  business. 

Without  waiting  for  my  answer,  she 
stalked  forward  from  her  door,  with  stiff, 
erect  mien,  like  a  figure  carved  in  stone. 
Every  one  of  her  steps  on  the  ground 
sounded  like  a  blow  from  a  pavior's  ram- 
mer. An  irresistible  impulse  forced  me 
to  walk  by  her  aide.  As  we  proceeded, 
from  open  doors  along  the  illuminated 
streets,  other  uncanny  individuals,  standing 
on  the  look-out,  joined  us.  I  never  knew 
there  were  so  many  of  them.  .  They  made 
quite  a  little  crowd  of  pale-faced  mutes, 
each  holding  a  spade  in  its  shrivelled  fist, 
when  we  reached  Wyezed's  residence. 

There  he  stood,  as  usual,  motionless, 
like  a  sentinel  frozen  at  his  post.  His 
face,  too,  was  covered  with  a  smooth,  wax- 
like film  of  something  that  gave  him  the 
aspect  of  a  young  man  of  twenty  instead 
of  the  septuagenarian  that  he  was.  In  his 
left  hand  was  a  long-handled  shovel,  such 
as  sextons  and  grave-diggers  use. 

"  Please  to  come  in,  sir,"  he  gruffly  said. 
"  Tou  shall  not  have  taken  the  trouble  for 
nothing." 

I  entered,  closely  accompanied  by  Toby. 
The  other  uninvited  companions  followed 
also.  At  the  end  of  a  long  entrance  pas- 
sage was  a  gate  of  open  iron- work.  As 
soon  as  we  had  passed  through,  it  shut  to 
with  a  clang,  showing  that  there  was  uo 
escape  in  that  direction,  Wyezed  led  as 
into  die  garden,  and  made  us  stand  round 
a  large  oblong  hole  in  the  ground,  exactly 
as  if  we  were  at  a  funeral 

11 1  believe,  sir,"  he  said,  "you  once 
visited  a  Trappist  convent,  where  every 
monk  has  to  dig  his  own  grave  1 " 

"Indeed,  I  have,"  1  groaned.  At  the 
same  time,  the  youthful  masks  fell  from 
off  those  hideous  faces,  and  1  beheld  them 
uglier  and  older  than  ever. 

"Jump  in,  sir,  and  dig,"  he  continued, 
giving  me  a  violent  push,  "It  is  your 
turn  now;  you  shall  have  your  deserts. 
The  Bears  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
Wy  you  alive.    Stuffed  Bears,  indeed  1 " 

Then-  they  all  began  shovelling  the  earth 
in  upon  me,  till  I  felt  that  death  from 
suffocation  was  near  at  hand.  I  could  hear 
with  my  own  ears  how  pitifully  my  groans 
appealed  for  mercy :  "  Help !  Oh,  Toby  ! 
Murder!    Helpl" 

The  earth  was  still  showering  down,  till 
I  could  not  stir.  Every  limb  was  held 
fast  by  the  incumbent  weight.  Poor  Toby 
then  jumped  into  the  grave,  barking  and 
howling,  as  plain   as  dog  could  speak: 


"  You  shall  not  kill  my  man  1  No,  that 
you  shall  not ! " 

He  then  set  to  scratching  the  earth 
away,  so  as  to  give  me  a  little  relief.  In 
fact,  he  barked  and  worked  away,  until  I 
felt  that  his  sharp  claws  were  scratching 
my  shoulder. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  about,  Toby  ? "  I 
asked,  opening  my  eyes,  and  thankfully 
turning  in  my  bed ;  for  there,  sure  enough, 
I  was. 

Toby,  answering  with  a  short  snap  of 
satisfaction,  jumped  off  the  bed  and  re- 
sumed his  place  on  the  carpet.  Sundry 
queer  and  curious  sounds  expressed  his 
desire  that  I  should  not  disturb  him  again 
that  night,  nor  make  any  more  horrid 
noises  in  my  sleep. 

"  Well  done,  good  Toby ! "  I  replied. 
"  I  will  try  my  best  to  obey  your  orders. 
Tou  shall  have  a  nice  chicken-bone  at  to- 
morrow's breakfast,  with  a  little  bit  of 
meat  belonging  to  it" 


SNOWDROPS. 

She  stands  before  her  looking-glass, 
I  see  the  busy  handmaid  pass 

On  fairy  work  intent ; 
Pure  white  the  robe  that  round  her  flows. 
And  fair  the  flush  that  comes  and  goes 

On  cheeks  of  rose  and  lily  blent. 

I  watch  her  from  my  cushioned  nook, 
I  see  the  shy  and  sparkling  look 

That  tells  of  sweet  delight : 
And  while  the  handmaid  smooths  adown 
The  lustrous  curls  of  ruddy  brown, 

I  hold  her  wreath  of  snowdrops  white. 

I  hold  the  wreath  with  trembling  hand. 
Ah,  daughter  mine  !  to-night  you  stand 

Beside  a  mystic  door : 
The  school-room  porch  was  closed  to-day, 
Your  childish  tasks  are  put  away 

With  childish  dreams  for  evermore ! 

Life  lies  before  you  full  and  fair, 

The  hour  has  struck,  you  claim  your  share 

Of  pleasure's  scented  flowers ; 
Your  share  of  laugh,  and  dance,  and  song, 
And  all  sweet  doings  that  belong 

To  youth  in  its  unfolding  hours. 

So  be  it,  dear,  pass  out,  pass  free 
To  scenes  of  cheer,  to  sounds  of  glee  ; 

But,  darling,  ere  you  go, 
Kneel  lowly  down  at  mother's  feet, 
And  let  me  kiss  that  forehead  sweet, 

And  whisper  something  soft  and  low. 

My  pretty  flower,  so  fenced  around 
In  love's  fair  plot  of  garden-ground, 

From  touch  of  worldly  blight : 
My  milk-white  flower  with  vernal  heart, 
Through  quick,  fond  tears  that  trembling  start, 

I  crown  you  with  my  snowdrops  white. 

Light  rest  the  blossoms  on  your  brow, 
God  keep  it  free  from  care  as  now, 

God  bless  you,  daughter  dear  ! 
God  guide  your  feet  to  sheltered  ways, 
And  love  and  comfort  all  your  days 

When  mother  is  no  longer  here. 
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But  oh,  my  child !  my  dear,  one  child  ! 
God  help  you,  pure  and  undefiled. 

To  choose  the  better  part. 
Life  may  bring  roses  for  the  brow 
I  crown  with  love  and  blessing  now. 

But  like  a  snowdrop  keep  your  heart ! 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AT  THE 
LANE. 

It  is  past  meridian  in  the  latitude  of 
Drury  Lane,  and  yet  not  so  long  past  bat 
that  the  flavour  of  the  working  man's 
dinner  hoar  still  lingers  about  the  humble 
cook-shops  not  uncommon  in  that  locality. 
But  the  meridian  daylight  Is  already  a 
vanishing  quantity;  and  here  and  there 
a  snow-lake  flutters  across  the  field  of 
view,  while  a  keen  nor'-easter  makes  sport 
of  the  passers-by  at  every  street  corner. 
That  nor'-easter  whistles  keenly,  too,  about 
the  angles  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The 
coachmen  on  their  boxes,  in  front  of  the 
great  portico,  bury  their  ears  in  their  fur 
tippets  as  their  horses  wince  under  the 
blast ;  and  beneath  the  piazza,  where  the 
"  early  doors  "  are  already  surrounded  by 
a  little  crowd  of  early  pittites,  there  is  a 
whirl  of  icy  breezes  that  search  out  every 
unguarded  cranny  in  the  panoply  of  male 
or  female  apparel.  The  latter  predomi- 
nates, decidedly,  in  the  continuous  stream 
of  people  that  hurries  along  towards  the 
stage-door  of  did  Drury — a  door  which  just 
now  is  always  on  the  swing,  and  which 
admits  into  a  lobby  whose  atmosphere  is 
snug  and  warm  enough,  in  contrast  with 
the  nipping  outside  airs.  Hero  sit  two 
watchful,  but  certainly  not  stern-faced 
door-keepers.  Pleasant  greetings,  nods, 
and  smiles,  from  a  continuous  flow  of 
good-looking  young  women,  have  no  effect 
in  turning  those  seasoned  heads ;  but  they 
turn  sympathetic  ears  to  hurried  confi- 
dences, and  whispered  admonitions. 

"  Jenny  wouldn't  come  along  with  me. 
Blow  her  up,  Mr. ,  when  she  comes." 

"I  will,"  rejoins  the  other,  with  a 
twinkle  of  the  eye*. 

Or,  is  it  Miss  Mpntmorency,  who,  while 
signing  her  name  with  a  flourish  on  the 
roll,  contrives  to  impart  the  information 
of: 

"  What  a  jolly  time  they  had  at  Oaddis's, 
dancing  and  keeping  it  up  till  four  o'clock 
this  morning." 

Information  received  with  a  paternal 
shake  of  the  head,  and  the  remark : 

"  Just  as  if  you  hadn't  dancing  enough 
along  here." 


But  the  young  ladies  who  assist  at  the 
pantomime  at  Drury  Lane :  and  who  will 
presently  be  transformed  into  fays  and 
sprites,  and  nymphs  of  wood  and  stream, 
axe  quiet  and  pleasant-looking  people  for 
the  most  part :  who  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished in  dress  and  bearing  from  the  rest 
of  the  great  army  of  young  women  who  seek 
their  bread  upon  the  troubled  waters  of 
the  world.  Only  most  of  them  seem 
to  have  a  genuine  liking  and  relish  for 
this  business,  which  hardly  exists  in  other 
occupations. 

Not  with  such  alacrity  do  the  dress- 
makers' assistants  seek  the  workshop ;  or 
the  female  clerk  the  counting-house;  or 
even  the  governess  her  schoolroom  and 
troublesome  little  pupils.  Indeed,  if  the 
affair  lasted  all  the  year  round,  there  would 
be  little  to  seek,  as  a  young  lady  observes, 
in  the  way  of  a  light  and  agreeable  em- 
ployment, beyond  the  role  of  a  dancing 
sprite,  a  gracefully-posing  nymph,  or  god- 
dess, or  fairy  queen  in  a  Drury  Lane  pan- 
tomime. Then  there  are  the  children,  of 
whom  a  noisy  little  band  come  trooping 
through  the  stage-door,  and  pass  with  shrill 
greetings  into  the  regions  beyond,  all  as  if 
there  was  some  mighty  bit  of  fun  going  on, 
in  which  they  intended  to  be  the  chief 
performers. 

Altogether,  this  lobby  by  the  stage-door 
is  not  a  bad  place  to  wait  in.  Yonder  sits 
a  comfortable  cat,  which  blinks  complacently 
down  upon  the  bustle — a  bustle  that  grows 
more  pronounced  as  the  hour  of  perform- 
ance draws  near.  The  aiming  on  goes 
forward  more  rapidly,  and  new-comers 
look  up  anxiously  at  the  clock  to  make 
sure  they  are  in  time.  There  is  the  notice- 
board,  too,  to  study,  with  its  reminders  of 
various  kinds — advice  to  carpenters;  warn- 
ings about  lights,  and  the  unguarded  use 
of  them,  which  will  entail  instant  dismissal; 
Treasury  memoranda  as  to  the  walking  of 
the  familiar  ghost;  but  all  thickly  covered 
with  Thespian  dust  And  then  die  ex- 
pected summons  comes,  and  a  passage  of 
surprising  shortness — for  one  would  have 
expected,  somehow,  to  be  led  here  and 
there,  and  boxed  round  the  compass  in 
numerous  turnings  and  windings  —  brings 
a  visitor  full  upon  the  stage,  the  great 
stage  of  Drury  Lane,  where  reputations 
have  been  made,  and  triumphs  scored  that 
have  echoed  through  the  land,  and  also 
where  brilliant  hopes  have  been  quenched 
for  ever,  and  long-cherished  ambition 
brought  to  naught. 

It  is  a  dim,  vast  region,  this,  vague  and 
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undetermined,  with  daylight  filtering 
through  at  places,  and  mixing  with  the 
yellow  glow  of  rows  of  gas-jets  far  over- 
head, while  fold  behind  fold  stretch  the 
painted  scenes,  with  dark  shadows  linking 
between,  and  so,  Without  any  apparent 
limit,  passing  into  the  dim,  vast  region, 
"  behaid  the  scenes."  It  is  something  like 
a  walk  to  the  furthest  limit  of  the  stage ; 
and  then  begins  a  kind  of  Hall  of  Eblis, 
supported  by  huge  columns,  or  what  appear 
such  in  the  subdued,  mysterious  light, 
between  which  is  a  gigantic  kind  of  pigeon- 
hole arrangement,  substituting  for  the 
imaginary  pigeon  the  great  Auk  himself, 
or  even  the  monstrous  Roc — not  an  un- 
familiar bird,  this  last,  in  a  region  where 
Aladdin  and  Sindbad  have  ere  now  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  won  their  share  of 
applause. 

From  these  mighty  pigeon-holes  look 
down  upon  us  a  most  marvellous  collection 
of  objects,  which  seem  to  defy  enumeration 
or  description,  but  which  the  stage-manager 
airily  summarises  as  "  props  " — a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  "properties"  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  match  anywhere  out 
of  realms  of  Enchantment.  Here  are 
stabled  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn, 
the  hansom  cab  and  its  fiery  steed,  sur- 
rounded by  the  tropical  vegetation  of  the 
fairy  beanstalk,  with  all  kinds  of  huge 
objects  that  gleam  with  gilding  and  glow 
with  crystal  and  tinsel,  in  the  stray  rays 
of  daylight  that  find  their  way  among 
them.  All  the  machinery  of  fairyland, 
and  all  the  masonry  of  topsy-turveydom 
are  somewhere  stored  away  in  this  dim 
nether-world.  And  yet  every  day,  and 
twice  a  day  when  there  is  a  double  per- 
formance, every  article  in  this  huge  store 
comes  down,  takes  its  appropriate  place 
for  some  brief  moments  on  the  stage  in 
the  full  glare  of  publicity,  and  is  then 
carried  back  to  its  customary  resting- 
place. 

Above  the  great  storehouse  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  a  steep  staircase  leads  to  a 
series  of  wooden  galleries,  which  afford  a 
passage  along  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
stage,  some  thirty  feet  or  so  above  its 
level,  traversing  a  maze  of  rigging  and 
cordage  more  complicated  and  bewildering 
than  those  of  any  full-rigged  ship.  All 
this  cordage  communicates  with  the  scenes 
—or  cloths,  as  they  are  called  in  profes- 
sional language  —  each  of  which  has  its 
own  particular  framework  to  function  in. 
And  following  the  footsteps  of  the  stage- 
manager — to  whom  this  dizzy  labyrinth  is 


like  so  much  native  heather — we  come  to 
the  "  flies,"  dose  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
where  there  is  a  clear  platform  of  a  more 
substantial  character  than  the  wooden  gal- 
leries, from  which,  as  from  the  bridge  of  a 
steamship,  the  general  management  of  the 
scenery  is  carried  on.  Here  you  have  a 
general  view  of  the  scenery  as  arranged 
for  the  rising  of  the  curtain ;  the  car- 
penters' scenes  of  mingled  timber  and 
canvas ;  the  flats,  that  are  run  in  and  out ; 
the  fields  of  painted  cloth ;  the  caves,  and 
fairy-dells — all  inextricably  mixed  up  and 
confused  to  the  unaccustomed  eye. 

And  then  we  come  to  firm  flooring 
again  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  are 
long  vistas  of  property-rooms  and  car- 
penters' shops.  Here,  in  the  busy,  fervid 
weeks  that  herald  the  approach  of  Christ- 
mas, a  busy  scene  might  have  been  wit- 
nessed as  tiie  work  of  preparation  was  in 
full  swing,  and  hundreds  of  skilful  hands 
were  modelling  the  features  of  the  fairy- 
land of  the  future.  At  the  present  time 
matters  are  proceeding  calmly,  in  the  way 
of  renovation  and  repair.  Here  the  silver 
casque  of  a  fairy  prince  is  in  want  of  a 
rivet,  there  the  glittering  cestus  of  a 
goddess  must  have  a  link  or  two  renewed. 
The  bowl-hilted  rapier  of  some  Shake- 
spearian hero  has  to  be  straightened  out, 
or  a  new  tail  is  wanted  for  the  cow;  the 
beanstalk  must  have  a  fresh  suit  of  leaves, 
or  some  fairy  chariot  requires  a  coat  of 
varnish  and  regilding.  At  one  time  the 
armoury  was  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
theatre,  with  its  collections  of  armour 
and  weapons  of  ancient  and  modern 
times ;  but  pantomime  has  a  way  of  turning 
everything  else  out  of  windows,  and 
the  armour  is  now  stored  away  out  of 
sight 

Here  is  the  old  painting-room,  also 
occupied  in  force  by  properties  new  and 
old;  the  long,  narrow,  lofty  room,  with 
the  scaffold-like  frames  still  standing  on 
which  were  stretched  the  canvases  of  the 
scene-painters  of  old,  artists  who  have 
often  distinguished  themselves  in  other 
fields  of  art,  as  David  Roberts,  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  and  Absolon,  who  is  still  with  us 
to  tell  stories  of  early  painting  days  at 
Drury  Lane.  Then  there  was  William 
Beverley,  with  Grieve,  and  Telbin,  and 
many  other  famous  wielders  of  the  scenic 
brush.  For  the  artists  of  to-day,  not 
inferior  to  their  predecessors  in  the  arts 
of  scenic  illusion,  there  are  new  painting- 
rooms  in  an  annexe  of  the  main  building. 

Higher,  still  higher,  by  steep,  precipitous 
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ladders,  till  the  very  top  is  reached — the 
roof  of  the  world  theatric.  Here  is  the 
gridiron,  a  place  of  purgatory  for  scene- 
shifters  and  stage-carpenters.  Here  are 
the  great  beams  in  which  work  the  blocks 
and  pullies,  the  guide-ropes,  the  halliards, 
the  running-rigging  of  the  scenic  show 
beneath.  And  here  is  the  mystic  machine 
which  directs  the  flight  of  that  intrepid 
aeronaut,  the  flying  lady,  whose  skyward 
flight  is  keenly  watched  by  an  anxious 
husband  from  this  dizzy  height,  while  he, 
so  to  say,  "rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and 
directs  the  storm.0 

It  is  all  quiet  enough  now  upon  the 
gridiron,  which  is  some  eighty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  stage;  and  sounds  from 
below  come  up  softly  enough,  while  such 
airs  that  blow  are  of  the  gusty,  north- 
easterly character  prevalent  in  the  outer 
world.  But  at  night,  when  the  exhalations 
from  a  thousand  lamps  and  the  lungs  of 
several  thousand  people  have  been  rising 
continuously  for  hours,  then  the  gridiron, 
as  well  as  the  flies  below  and  the  galleries 
that  wind  about  the  place,  are  as  hot  and 
mephitic  as  you  please.  Then  are  the 
sounds  like  those  upon  a  ship  in  a  storm : 
the  groaning  and  creaking  of  rigging,  the 
flapping  of  canvas ;  while  the  roar  of  wind 
and  sea  is  replaced  by  the  gusts  of  laughter 
and  applause  that  come  eddying  up  from 
a  crowded  house  in  front.  As  for  the 
crew,  they  are  represented  by  about  a 
hundred  scene-shifters  or  carpenters,  half 
of  whom  are  aloft  and  half  below,  and  who 
are  kept  busily  employed  by  the  constant 
changes  of  scene  in  the  performance. 

It  would  not  be  a  nice  place  to  be 
caught  in  should  a  fire  break  out,  with  ail 
these  painted  cloths,  like  so  many  flam- 
beaux, to  carry  the  flames  straight  up  to 
the  roof;  but  there  is  a  way  out  well 
known  to  those  who  work  the  rigging. 
Swarm  up  this  ladder,  dive  under  this 
beam,  and  there  we  are  upon  the  roof  of 
old  Drury — on  the  leads,  if  not  upon  the 
tiles.  Below  lies  the  town,  in  a  foggy, 
sulky  mood,  with  a  spire  or  a  turret  show- 
ing among  wreaths  of  smoke ;  the  courts 
about  Drury  Lane  in  their  ruddy  hues  of 
ancient  respectability,  being  the  only  part 
of  the  scene  distinctly  brought  out  against 
the  hazy  background.  But  there  is  Oovent 
Garden  Market,  like  a  collection  of 
cucumber  frames,  and,  yonder,  the  line  of 
the  Strand  and  the  roofs  of  neighbouring 
theatres.  When  the  air  is  clear  there  is  a 
pretty  good  panorama  of  London  to  be 
obtained  from  the  roof  of  Drury;   for  it 


stands  higher  than  you  might  think,  and 
is  well  placed  between  east  and  west,  and 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  that  famous  river 
bend, 

Where  two  joynt  cities  make  one  glorious  bow. 

But,  if  it  were  a  case  of  fire,  one  would 
not  much  care  about  the  surrounding 
scenery ;  and  what  a  grip  one  would  take 
of  that  iron  ladder  that  goes  down  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  depths,  and,  after  scram- 
bling  over  an  adjoining  roof  or  two,  land 
at  last  on  terra  firma  in  some  secluded 
court  1 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  fire,  it  is  as 
well  to  note  that  there  is  always  a  body  of 
trained  firemen  on  the  premises  as  long  as 
they  are  open.  Also,  that  the  whole  of  the 
operative  staff  of  the  theatre  are  trained 
to  fire  drill,  with  each  his  appointed 
station,  and  that  at  times,  an  alarm  is  given 
by  the  head  fireman's  whistle  to  test  the 
promptness  of  the  service,  an  alarm  which 
perhaps  occurs  just  when  the  men  are 
putting  on  their  outdoor  things  and  pre- 
paring to  take  their  departure  for  the 
night,  when  they  are  to  be  seen  often  with 
one  boot  off  and  another  on,  hopping  away 
to  the  scene  of  duty;  or,  perhaps,  en- 
tangled in  the  meshes  of  a  tight  great-coat, 
or  embarrassed  with  a  stout  gingham  and 
goloshes,  but,  anyhow,  up  to  time;  al- 
though profoundly  relieved,  if  not  alto- 
gether thankful,  to  find  it  only  a  false 
alarm. 

And  now,  to  descend,  which  is  easier, 
no  doubt,  if  also  more  perilous,  than  the 
other  way :  sliding  down  precipitous  ladders 
and  hurrying  along  galleries  suspended  in 
mid-air. 

Down  below,  on  the  level  nearly  of  the 
outside  world,  we  come  upon  the  manager's 
rooms,  a  snug  nest  of  apartments,  looking 
out  upon  Vinegar  Yard.  Here  are  shelves 
of  books,  portraits  of  famous  actors,  with 
a  fine,  comfortable  fire,  before  which  we 
may  meditate  for  a  moment  on  the  long 
roll  of  managers,  more  or  less  distinguished, 
who  have  presided  over  the  fortunes  of 
Drury  Lane.  The  archive-room,  by  the 
way,  is  close  at  hand,  but  without  at- 
tempting to  ransack  its  treasures,  we  may 
recall  a  name  or  two  from  the  abyss. 

Not  to  go  farther  back  than  the  existing 
house,  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  a  new 
theatre  destroyed  by  fire  in  1809,  we 
are  brought  to  Sheridan's  time,  and  the 
brilliant,  but  decidedly  shifty,  management 
of  that  versatile  genius.  Then,  by-and-by, 
came  Elliston,  actor  as  well  as  manager,  who 
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is  noted  for  having  so  thoroughly  identified 
himself  with  his  part — that  of  George  the 
Fourth,  in  some  coronation  pageant— that 
he  advanced  to  the  footlights  in  response 
to  the  applause  of  his  audience,  and  ex- 
tending his  arms  with  tipsy  gravity, 
exclaimed  :  "  Bless  you,  my  people  1 " 
Then,  with  an  interval,  "Poet  Bunn"— 
the  butt  of  youthful  "Punch* — brings  us 
well  within  the  Victorian  era;  and  Mac- 
ready  follows,  grand,  but  unprofitable. 
And  then  a  run  of  ill-luck — when  Drury 
fell  to  its  lowest  ebb,  and  was  hired  by  the 
week,  like  a  village  concert-hall — till  E.  T. 
Smith  redeemed  its  fortunes,  although  he 
failed  to  secure  his  own.  And  then  we 
come  to  Falconer  and  Ghatterton,  decidedly 
within  living  memory.  And  so,  with  a 
reputation  for  ill-luck,  the  theatre  came 
under  the  rule  of  the  present  monarch, 
under  whose  reign  old  Drury  has  attained 
a  substantial  reputation,  and  recovered  the 
prestige  of  other  days. 

Here,  close  at  hand,  is  the  green- 
room, the  old  green-room  of  Drury  Lane, 
not  at  present  used  for  its  original  purpose, 
for  the  genius  of  pantomime  has  taken 
possession  of  it,  and  it  is  now  a  store- 
house of  odd  properties,  which  are  piled  up 
in  every  corner.  Tet  it  retains  its  faded, 
old-fashioned  air,  with  a  dim  old  pier-glass 
over  the  fireplace,  in  which  one  may  imagine 
reflections,  vague  and  indistinct,  of  the 
famous  actors  and  actresses  of  other  days. 
There  is  an  original-looking  press,  too,  that 
might  have  a  history  to  tell;  and  round 
the  walls  are  marble  busts  of  the  great 
performers  who  are  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  theatre,  David  Garrick 
fitly  presiding  over  the  scene,  and  Sarah 
Siddons  occupying  a  place  of  honour  on 
the  walla  Others  there  are  concealed 
behind  the  comic  masks  and  gilded 
trappings  of  pantomime. 

With  the  earlier  race  of  actors,  indeed, 
our  green-room  cannot  boast  an  acquaint- 
ance. But  it  must  have  known  the  majestic 
presence  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  witnessed 
her  last  farewell  to  her  old  associates  when 
she  retired  from  the  stage  in  1812.  Un- 
happy Perdita,  too,  was  here;  and  her 
Prince  Florizel,  in  the  portly  form  of  the 
then  Regent,  may  have  admired  his  own 
august  person  in  that  faded  pier-glass. 
Lord  Byron,  too,  was  often  a  visitor  behind 
the  scenes,  and  loved  to  chat  with  the 
pretty  actresses.  And  then  we  have  the 
fascinating  Yestris,  with  Mrs.  Glover,  and 
Fanny  Kelly,  and  Miss  O'Neill,  and  many 
others  of  more  or  less  renown. 


Among  the  men,  the  most  commanding 
presence  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Edmund  Kean, 
who,  on  the  stage  of  Drury,  passed  at  a 
bound  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  fame 
and  potential  wealth,  to  which  last,  how- 
ever, the  snug  taverns  about  Drury  Lane 
and  elsewhere  supplied  the  antidote.  The 
inimitable  Joe  Grimaldi  was  also  known 
within  these  walls,  and  redeemed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  house  with  "  Tippertiwitchet " 
and  "Hot  Codlins."  And  T.  P.  Cooke 
retired  here  breathless  from  the  vigorous 
execution  of  the  sailor's  hornpipe.  Then 
we  have  Farren  and  Harley,  the  Mathewses 
— Charles  the  First  and  Second — with 
Macready's  overwhelming  dignity,  the 
drollery  of  Paul  Bedford,  and  the  versatility 
of  Webster. 

All  these  must,  at  one  time  or  another, 
have  had  a  share  of  Baddeley'a  Twelfth 
Cake,  which,  by  the  will  of  that  good 
fellow  and  actor,  is  cut  and  distributed 
every  Twelfth  Night  in  this  Drury  Lane 
green-room. 

From  the  shades  of  other  days  to  the 
realities  of  the  present  is  but  a  step,  and 
by  this  time  the  world  behind  the  scenes 
is  fully  peopled  with  real  live  performers. 
We  hear  a  murmur  of  voices  and  a  patter 
of  feet ;  from  the  long  rows  of  dressing- 
rooms  figures  flit  to  and  fro,  some  in  the 
garb  of  fairyland,  others  in  everyday  attire, 
and  others  again  in  a  temporary  combina- 
tion of  the  two;  but  the  haunts  of  the 
naiads  and  dryads  are  not  to  be  pene- 
trated by  rude  masculine  footsteps.  But 
it  is  permitted  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
little  children,  who  are  undergoing  the  pro- 
cess of  transformation.  And  how  merry 
they  are,  these  little  imps  and  elves,  the 
childish  treble  of  their  laughter  ringing 
fairylike  in  our  ears  ! 

And  now  to  dive  down  into  the  subter- 
ranean regions,  where  the  stage  itself  is  the 
roof  over  our  heads,  with  pipes,  and  rods, 
and  wires  traversing  it  in  every  direction. 
Here  are  the  traps  which,  working  with 
counter-weights  and  served  by  attendant 
carpenters,  shoot  up  some  daring  fiend  or 
sprite  into  the  enchanted  world  above,  or 
which  open  beneath  his  feet,  as,  baffled 
and  defeated,  he  seeks  congenial  realms  of 
darkness.  And  here  is  a  trap  that  will 
dispose  of  a  whole  batch  of  imps  of  dark- 
ness, and  which  bears  the  ominous  name 
of  the  "grave  trap,"  not  from  any  danger 
about  its  mechanism,  but  as  resembling,  in 
its  descent,  an  open  grave.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  openings,  too,  and  platforms  that 
may  give  passage  to  a  procession,  or  bear 
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a  troop  of  sea-nymphs  to  the  surface  of  the 
laughing  waves. 

And  then  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
penetrates  the  squeak  of  the  first  fiddle — 
first,  at  least,  in  point  of  arrival — that  first 
preliminary  quayer  of  the  violin,  which  often 
excites  a  certain  flutter  of  expectation, 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  hardened  play- 
goer. It  is  a  summons  to  us  to  leave  the 
nether  world. 

Now  we  are  again  upon  the  stage, 
which  is  fast  beooming  peopled  by  all 
kinds  of  shapes — strange,  or  quaint,  or 
beautiful.  And  now  we  are  shown  the 
very  pulse  of  the  machine,  the  little  cabin 
bordering  upon  the  front  of  the  stage, 
whence  the  whole  direction  of  the  piece 
is  carried  on — where  electric  signals  com- 
municate with  the  various  posts  from 
which  the  scenery  is  managed ;  with  the 
dressing-rooms  of  the  chief  performers; 
with  the  manager's  box;  and,  indeed,  with 
every  part  of  the  working  machinery  of 
the  stage.  Here,  too,  a  vast  array  of 
brass  taps  controls  the  lighting  of  the 
various  points,  which  are  necessary  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  show.  The  brilliant  balls 
of  dazzling  light,  the  fiery  radiance  that 
shines  on  "helm  and  hauberk's  twisted 
mail,"  the  splendour  of  stage  sunshine, 
the  soft  moonlight  that  creeps  o'er  brook 
and  dell,  the  deep  gloom  of  the  night,  all 
these  are  turned  off  and  on  from  this 
veritable  magician's  cave. 

By  this  time  the  early  fiddle  has  been 
reinforced  by  many  companions,  and  a 
glance  through  the  curtain  shows  the 
popular  parts  of  the  house  already  dark- 
ened by  a  swarm  of  occupants,  while  in 
the  long  gilded  lines  of  boxes  some  early 
and  youthful  enthusiasts  have  already 
taken  up  their  places.  On  this  side  of 
the  curtain  everything  is  going  on  quietly 
enough ;  children  are  romping  about,  wood- 
nymphs  and  water-nymphs  are  pacing 
amicably  up  and  down,  with  .arms  about 
each  other's  waists,  and  a  little  fairy  with 
gossamer  wings  is  playing  fly-the-garter  in 
competition  with  an  imp  of  like  dimen- 
sions, in  flame-coloured  satin,  the  point  of 
vantage  being  "the  bank  whereon  the 
wild  thyme  blows,"  as  illustrated  in  stage- 
carpentry. 

Then  the  orchestra  begins  in  earnest, 
the  music  sounding  strangely  distant,  as 
if  the  performance  were  going  on  in  an- 
other world  altogether;  and  then  bells 
ring  out  far  and  near,  and  from  every  side 
there  flock  in  a  host  of  angelic  and  de- 
moniac beings,  forming  a  maze  of  colour 


and  glitter,  which  without  any  seeming 
effort  or  confusion  ranges  itself  into 
order. 

And  now,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  flying 
flats  and  rolling  scenery,  and  the  rush 
of  properties  and  performers  hither  and 
thither,  the  tyro  behind  the  scenes  is  put 
under  the  charge  of  the  green  man  (who 
is  a  red  man,  by  the  way,  as  to  his  coat), 
and  who  is  powdered  and  tall,  bat  affable, 
in  a  narrow  squeeze  of  a  place  where  there 
are  a  narrow  table  and  a  chair,  upon  which 
two  or  three  people  are  balanced  —  the 
ballet-mistress  in  a  warm  winter  jacket 
and  furs,  somebody  else  with  a  book  and 
pencil,  and  another  professionally  inte- 
rested spectator.  There  is  another  general 
ringing  of  bells;  the  last  loiterers  are  in 
their  places;  all  the  glittering  throng  begins 
to  sway  and  bend  to  the  music,  which 
sounds  louder  and  louder  as  the  curtain 
majestically  rises ;  and  then  the  opening 
chorus  rings  out,  and  the  performance  is 
fairly  launched. 
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'All  Hallov's 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

The  loud  ring  echoed  through  the 
silent  house,  and  struck  painfully  on 
Doris's  dulled  ears,  and  startled  her  back 
to  life  and  consciousness  again.  With  a 
desperate  effort  she  rallied  her  courage  to 
meet  her  enemy.  She  was  still  standing 
by  the  window,  tall  and  statuesque,  in  her 
sweeping,  grey  robes,  when  Stephens,  the 
footman,  entered.  Her  face  was  turned 
away,  and  he  noticed  nothing  unusual  in 
her  voice  or  manner,  as,  after  he  had  said 
that  a  lady — with  just  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion before  the  word,  for  Stephens  had 
lived  in  the  "  best  families,"  and  knew  a 
lady  when  he  saw  her  as  well  as  most 
people  —  wished  to  speak  to  her,  she 
answered,  quietly : 

"A  lady!  Did  she  not  give  her 
name  t " 

"No,  ma'am.  She  said  there  was  no 
need;  that  you  would  know  her  well 
enough  when  you  saw  her,"  Stephens  re- 
plied, apologetically.  "  I  don't  think  she 
is  quite  a  lady,  ma'am.  Shall  I  take  her 
into  the  housekeeper's  room  f " 

"  No,  you  may  show  her  in  here,"  Doris 
answered,  quietly;  and  then,  as  soon  as 
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the  man  had  left  the  room,  she  went  to 
the  mirror  and  looked  at  herself ,  and 
rubbed  her  cheeks,  and  bit  her  lips  to 
bring  back  the  vanished  colour.  It  would 
never  do  to  show  the  white  feather;  to 
let  this  woman  think  she  was  afraid  of 
her.  She  must  fight  her  bravest  for 
Laurence's  sake. 

She  was  standing  on  the  hearthrug, 
with  one  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  when,  in  another  moment,  Stephens 
opened  the  door, .  and  ushered  in  the 
visitor,  with  a  solemn  and  decidedly  dis- 
approving, "  The  lady,  ma'am.1' 

The  door  closed,  the  visitor  advanced  a 
few  paces,  then  paused  and  looked  across 
the  room  at  Doris  with  an  odd  mixture  of 
timidity,  and  defiance,  and  shame  in  her 
face.  Doris's  attitude,  the  pose  of  her 
stately  head,  as  she  drew  up  her  throat, 
and  looked  at  the  intruder  with  a  pitiless 
contempt  and  hatred,  but  not  a  shadow  of 
fear,  in  her  clear  eyes,  did  not  tend  to 
reassure  her;  inwardly,  she  wished  she 
had  never  come,  never  braved  that  pale, 
resolute-looking  woman,  under  whose  piti- 
less eyes  she  inwardly  writhed.  Doris 
spoke  first : 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  1 "  she  said, 
in  a  stern,  contemptuous  voice. 

Mrs.  Ainslie  tossed  her  head.  She  was 
not  going  to  be  cowed  by  Doris's  grand 
airs,  she  told  herself,  and  she  gave  a  defiant 
laugh  as  she  answered : 

M  And,  pray,  why  should  I  not  come  if  I 
like!  I  have  surely  a  right  to  come  to 
my  husband's  house." 
"  You  have  no  right" 
The  scorn  in  Doris's  voice  grew  greater 
and  more  intense ;  a  red  spot  sprang  up  in 
each  of  her  pale  cheeks;  but  she  spoke 
quite  calmly,  and  her  steady,  pitiless  gaze 
never  moved  from  the  other's  face. 

"  You  forfeited  that  right  two  years  ago, 
when  you — false  wife,  heartless  mother, 
that  you  were — left  the  home  you  had  dis- 
graced and  dishonoured  for  the  lover  you 
preferred  to  your  husband.  You  have  not 
a  shadow  of  right  here ;  and  you  know  it 
as  well  as  I  do.  Take  my  advice.  60, 
before  I  call  my  servants  to  turn  you  from 
the  door." 
"That's  all  very  fine." 
The  woman  laughed  again;  but  she 
would  not  meet  Doris's  eyes.  They  seemed 
to  scorch  her  with  their  steady  flame. 

"I  have  more  right  here  than  you, 
anyhow.  Laurence  never  got  a  divorce. 
I  am  his  wife  still  in  the  eyes  of  the  law ; 
and,  if  I  am  his  wife,  who  are  you,  pray  %  " 


she  added,  with  a  sneer  and  a  coarse 
laugh. 

The  red  spots  burned  still  brighter  in 
Doris's  cheeks  at  the  insulting  words ;  and 
her  thoughts,  flew  back  to  that  little  grass- 
grown  grave  in  the  churchyard  at  home, 
where  the  wreath  of  violets  —  which  every 
week  during  her  absence  she  had  sent  from 
London  for  old  Margot  to  place  there — waa 
lying.  Oh,  thank  Heaven  for  that  little 
grave,  Doris  thought,  wildly.  Thank 
Heaven  that  her  child  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  shame  and  reproach  i  That  there 
was  only  herself  to  suffer  it — only  herself  1 
And  what  of  Laurence  1  Laurence,  who 
at  any  moment  might  run  up  the  steps 
and  open  the  door,  and  call  out  in  Ins 
cheery  voice  to  his  wife. 

Only  one  thought  was  quite  clear  to 
Doris  just  then,  and  that  was,  that  the 
interview  must  be  terminated,  and  her 
visitor  got  rid  of,  before  Laurence  returned. 
What  might  he  not  do  in  his  anger  if  he 
came  in  suddenly  and  found  her  there  % 

She  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  last 
sentence. 

41  If  Laurence  neglected  to  get  a  divorce 
it  was  only  because,  as  you  know  quite 
well,  he  thought  you  had  passed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law,"  she  said,  still  speak- 
ing very  quietly  and  coldly.  "  He  could 
do  so  at  any  moment  now.  He  will  do  so 
at  once  if  he  is  aware  of  your  existence,  if 
you  force  yourself  into  his  presence,"  she 
added.  "You,  who  know  best  the  life 
you  have  led,  must  know  that  also. 
Was  that  why  you  allowed  him  to  think 
you  dead  % " 

"Not  exactly." 

The  answer  was  given  slowly  and  un- 
willingly. 

"I  was  hurt  very  badly  in  the  accident 
where  Captain  Milton  was  killed.  Oh, 
killed  at  my  side.  My  hand  was  in  his 
when  the  crash  came;'"  and  she  shuddered. 
"And  I  was  badly  hurt  too.  They  thought 
I  was  dead  at  first,  and  so  my  name  was  put 
in  the  list  of  the  killed ;  but  later  on  they 
found  that  I  still  breathed,  and  they  took 
me  to  an  hospital  in  New  York.  I  was 
there  a  long  time.  The  doctors  gave  me 
up  time  after  time ;  but  I  didn't  mean  to 
die.  I  told  them  so,  and  I  struggled  back 
to  life  again,  though  they  told  me  " — and 
she  laughed  oddly — "  that  I  should  never 
quite  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  acci- 
dent. I  was  hurt  internally ;  and,  though 
they've  patched  me  up  for  a  bit,  the  hurt 
will  kill  me  some  day.  They  were  clever 
doctors,  those  Yankees ;  and  one  of  them  " 
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— and  she  glanced  at  herself  complacently 
in  a  mirror — "  was  very  kind  to  me  when 
I  came  out  of  the  hospital " 

"  And  yon  lived — how  * " 

"Never  mind  how  I  lived.  I  found 
some  kind  friends,  anyhow;  and  one 
day  I  heard  them  talking  about  a  Mr. 
Laurence  Ainslie,  an  artist,  and  the 
beautiful  pictures  which  one  of  their 
friends  had  brought  back  from  England. 
So  I  asked  a  lot  of  questions  about  him. 
And  when  I  heard  what  a  great  man  he 
was,  and  what  a  beautiful  house  he  lived 
in,  and" — again  she  laughed — ''what  a 
charming  wife  he  had,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  come  over  and  see  for  myself,  and 
have  my  share  of  the  good  things.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  true11 — she  glanced  round  the 
beautiful  room — "he  is  rich?  This  is  a 
far  finer  house  than  he  ever  gave  me ;  but 
perhaps  it  was  bought  with  your  money  %  " 
she  added  with  a  sneer. 

"  Yes ;  it  was  bought  with  my  money." 

Doris  spoke  absently.  She  was  listening 
so  intently  to  a  footstep  that  was  coming 
down  the  street,  that  she  scarcely  heard 
the  last  sentence.  Was  it  Laurence's  foot- 
step %  Oh,  must  he  come  ?  Gould  she 
not  save  himf  Thank  Heaven  1  The 
footstep  passed  the  door  and  went  down 
the  street.  Doris  drew  a  deep  breath  of 
relief. 

"  Yes ;  it  was  my  money/'  she  repeated. 
"  When  you  deserted  him  after  you  had 
murdered  the  child  he  loved,  and  dis- 
honoured his  name,  and  had  almost — thank 
Heaven  1  not  quite — succeeded  in  dragging 
him  down  to  your  own  level,  and  he  was 
poor,  and  lonely,  and  despairing,  I  came 
to  him.  I  gave  him  wealth  and  love,  and  I 
raised  him  from  the  depths  of  degradation 
into  which  you  had  sent  him,  and  I  saved 
him,  and  he  is  mine — body  and  soul  he  is 
mine,"  Doris  cried,  and  her  eyes  flashed, 
and  her  lips  quivered  with  passion,  "  and 
I  will  never  give  him  up  to  you — never  1 " 
she  cried. 

She  flung  up  her  beautiful  head,  and 
looked  so  tall,  and  grand,  and  terrible  in 
her  wrath,  that  involuntarily  the  woman 
standing  opposite  shrank  back,  and  cast  a 
scared  look  at  the  door. 

11 1  don't  want  you  to  give  him  up. 
Keep  him,  and  welcome,"  she  muttered; 
"  he  was  never  much  to  be  proud  of  in  my 
opinion.  Keep  him,  by  all  means,  if — 
you  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  luxury  t  I 
am  in  very  low  water  just  now,  so,  if  you 
like  to  make  it  worth  my  while  to  hold  my 
tongue,  I  will  do  it ;  but  you  must  make  it 


worth  my  while,"  she  added,  with  her  un- 
pleasant laugfa. 

Doris  hesitated  for  an  instant ;  then  she 
crossed  the  room,  and,  unlocking  a  desk, 
took .  out  a  roll  of  notes  and  selected 
two. 

11  Here  are  ten  pounds  for  yon,"  she 
said,  coldly.  "  No,"  as  Mrs.  Ainslie  hesi- 
tated, and  cast  an  avaricious  glance  at  the 
roll  "  I  will  give  you  no  more  at  present 
I  must  have  time  for  consideration ;  and  I 
am  willing  to  pay  for  it  Take  the  notes, 
and  go  at  once." 

"Before  Laurence  returns,  I  suppose/' 
Laurence's  wife  said,  sarcastically. 

Doris  looked  at  her  gravely. 

"  Yes ;  before  Laurence  returns.  I  do 
not  want  him  to  find  you  here.  Your  life 
might  not  be  safe  if  he  did,"  she  added, 
significantly.  "  Laurence  is  very  passionate, 
and  he, is  very  bitter  against  his  child's 
murderer;  and  if  he  came  unexpectedly 
and  found  you  here,  I  dare  not  think  to 
what  lengths  he  might  be  driven  in  his 
rage.    So  go  at  once." 

Mrs.  Ainslie  cast  a  frightened  look  to- 
wards the  door.  She  did  not  grow  paler; 
for  the  brilliant  colour  on  her  cheeks  was 
not  of  the  kind  which  changes  with 
emotion;  but  her  eyes  dilated,  and  she 
shivered.  Her  fingers  closed  greedily  over 
the  crisp  notes. 

"I  am  going,"  she  said;  "but  don't 
think  that  you  are  going  to  get  rid  of  me 
in  this  easy  fashion,  or  that  I  shall  not 
come  again  if  I  please." 

"  Go,"  Doris  repeated ;  •'  I  will  send  yon 
more  money  when  that  is  done.  I  have 
bought  your  silence  for  a  time,  and  I  am 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  If  you  break  it ;  if  yon 
make  yourself  known  either  to  Laurence 
or  any  of  his  friends,  or  to  any  one  who 
knew  you  before,  I  will  not  give  yon 
another  farthing.  You  may  die  of  star- 
vation, if  you  like,  for  all  I  care  1 " 

"  But  Laurence "  Mrs.  Ainslie  began. 

Doris  turned  round  on  her  sharply* 

"Laurence!"  she  said.  "Laurence! 
If  you  lay  dying  at  Laurence's  feet,  and 
if,  by  lifting  his  finger,  he  could  save  yon, 
he  would  not  do  it.  The  sooner  you  un- 
derstand that,  the  better,"  and  then  she 
turned  and  rang  the  bell.  "Show  this 
person  out,  Stephens,"  she  said,  quietly,  as 
Stephens  appeared  at  the  door,  "and  u 
she  calls  again,  neither  your  master  nori 
am  at  home."  . 

Then  she  turned  her-  back  on  them  WB, 
and  stood  apparently  gazing  into  the i  fire, 
while  Stephens,  who  had  taken  a  violent 
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dislike  to  the  visitor,  opened  the  door  with 
an  alacrity  born  of  good  will,  and  pointed 
down  the  staircase. 

11  Eh,  bat  she  was  as  impitent  a  baggage 
as  ever  I  saw  i  She  looked  at  the  pictures 
on  the  staircase,  and  says  she  :  c  These  is 
Mr.  Ainslie's  paintings,  I  suppose/  she 
says.  I  wouldn't  have  demeaned  myself 
to  say  nothing  to  her ;  bat  I  couldn't  let 
even  such  as  her  think  that  them  old- 
fashioned  things,  all  cracks,  were  the 
master's  paintings,"  Stephens  remarked 
with  dignity.  " « These  is  "  Old  Masters," 
mem,'  I  says,  quite  dignified  like,  an'  she 
laughed. 

"  'They  look  old  enough,  certainly,'  she 
says ;  *  why,  they're  all  over  cracks.' 

"Which  they  certainly  are;  an'  sur- 
prised I  am  that  the  master  has  them 
hanging  there  on  the  staircase,  where 
everybody  can  see  them,"  Stephens  went 
on,  candidly;  "and  then  I  showed  her 
out" 

"  An'  what  did  the  missus  say,  Stephens  % 
Did  she  look  angry,  or  annoyed  like  f " 
the  cook  enquired,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
interest. 

"She  looked  rather  pale,  but  she  did 
not  speak  angrily,  only  very  calm  and  cold 
like,"  Stephens  answered,  meditatively. 
"Well,  there's  one  comfort,  we  won't  be 
troubled  with  her  again.  Neither  missus 
or  master  is  at  home  to  her.  Them's  my 
orders." 

Doris  maintained  her  rigid  attitude  till 
the  door  dosed,  then,  with  one  hurried 
glance  round  the  room  to  make  sure  that 
she  was  alone,  she  staggered  to  a  couch, 
and  flung  herself  on  it,  and  hid  her  face 
from  the  light  among  the  cushions.  She 
dared  not  allow  the  tears  and  sobs,  which 
would  have  been  such  a  relief  to  her  over- 
strained brain,  to  come.  Laurence  must 
not  find  her  with  swollen  eyes,  and  tear- 
stained  face. 

Ah!  surely  that  was  Laurence's  step 
coming  down  the  street  She  started-  from 
the  couch,  and  listened  with  straining  ears, 
and  hand  clasped  tightly  over  her  heart, 
as  if  in  vain  attempt  to  still  its  suffocating 
throbbing.  Yes,  it  was  Laurence;  in 
another  minute  he  passed  the  window, 
accompanied  by  a  tail,  thin  man,  with  a 
sallow  face,  and  keen,  bright  eyes,  the 
American  with  whom  he  had  been  lunch- 
ing, and  ran  up  the  steps,  and  opened  the 
door  with  his  latch-key. 

"Is  your  mistress  in  the  drawing- 
room  ? " 

Doris  heard  the  usual  enquiry.    With  a 


great  effort  she  forced  herself  into  calm- 
ness, and  smoothed  baek  her  ruffled  hair, 
and  rubbed  the  colour  back  into  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  went  back  to  her  chair  by  the 
fire,  and,  taking  care  to  keep  her  back 
turned  to  the  light,  busied  herself  with 
the  tea  equipage. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture  of  English  home 
life,  the  American  thought,  as  he  followed 
Laurence  into  the  pretty  drawing-room, 
where  the  wood  fire  burned  brightly  in 
the  polished  grate,  and  gleamed  on  the 
silver  and  dainty  china  on  the  table,  and 
on  the  face  of  the  tall,  graceful  woman  who 
rose  from  her  chair  and  advanced  to  meet 
him  in  her  softly  falling  silk  and  lace,  and 
said  a  few  gracious  words  of  welcome,  and 
held  out  a  somewhat  unsteady  hand. 

He  was  a  bachelor,  and  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses; 
and,  until  that  evening,  he  had  never  felt 
the  faintest  desire  to  give  up  his  liberty,  or 
any  longing  for  a  home.  But  Mrs.  Ainslie 
was  so  charming,  and  her  husband  ap- 
parently so  devoted  to  her,  and  there 
seemed  such  a  perfect  confidence  and  love 
between  them,  and  such  an  atmosphere  of 
quiet,  domestic  happiness  seemed  to  sur- 
round them,  that  for  the  first  time  he 
began  to  doubt  whether  his  freedom  could 
not  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  it  was  only 
to  be  bought  by  the  renunciation  of  all 
home  ties  and  affections. 

Laurence  was  in  the  highest  spirits 
that  afternoon.  His  interview  with  the 
American  had  beenof  the  most  satisfactory 
nature.  The  price  offered  for  the  proposed 
picture  was  more  liberal  than  he  had  hoped 
or  expected ;  the  luncheon  had  been  of  the 
most  sumptuous  description;  the  wine  of 
the  best  quality.  And,  altogether,  Laurence 
was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  on  the  best 
terms  with  himself  and  all  the  world. 

He  fancied,  by-and-by,  that  his  wife  was 
rather  silent,  and  that  her  face,  as  the 
fire-light  fell  upon  it,  was  paler  than  usual. 
He  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

"Love,  you  look  very  pale,  to-day. 
Have  you  a  headache  ? "  he  asked. 

Doris  started,  and  a  flood  of  vivid  colour 
rushed  into  her  face  at  the  question. 

"No;  I  am  quite  well.  I  have  not 
been  out  today.  That  is  the  reason  I  look 
pale,"  she  said. 

And  she  forced  herself  to  join  in  the 
conversation,  and  to  laugh  and  joke,  and 
looked  so  pretty,  with  her  flushed  cheeks 
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and  eyes  glittering  with  excitement,  that 
Laurence  could  not  help  but  look  at  her 
with  tender  admiration  in  his  eyes;  and 
the  American  declared  afterwards  that  she 
was  the  most  charming  woman  he  had  met 
in  England;  and  that  Ainslie  was  a  lucky 
fellow  to  be  so  gifted,  and  famous,  and  to 
have  such  a  charming  wife. 

And  all  the  time  while  she  laughed  and 
talked,  Doris  felt  as  if  sharp  knives  were  at 
intervals  being  driven  slowly  into  her  heart. 
As  she  looked  at  Laurence,  lying  back  in 
his  chair,  with  his  tea-cup  in  his  hand, 
looking  so  handsome  and  so  ineffably 
happy  and  contented,  and  thought  of  the 
gulf  of  shame  and  dishonour  which  had 
opened  before  his  unconscious  eyes — on 
the  edge  of  which  his  unconscious  feet 
were  even  now  standing— she  could  have 
shrieked  aloud  in  her  misery.  His  gay 
laughter,  his  calm  placidity  seemed  such  a 
horrible  mockery,  such  a  ghastly  farce  to 
her  just  then. 

It  was  late  before  the  American  rose  to 
go.  He  had  given  Doris  and'  her  husband 
an  earnest  invitation  to  visit  him  in 
America  in  the  autumn,  and  promised 
them  a  hearty  welcome  from  many  to 
whom  Laurence  was  known  by  reputation, 
and  who  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
make  his  personal  acquaintance. 

"And  I  need  not  say  that  the  welcome 
would  be  extended  to  Mrs.  Ainslie,"  he  said 
as  he  bowed  over  Doris's  hand.  "  That  is 
scarcely  necessary.  Now,  remember,  it  is 
a  promise  which  J  shall  remind  you  of 
later  on." 

Doris  gave  an  odd  smile  as  the  door 
closed  upon  him.  In  the  autumn  f  And 
now  it  was  ApriL  Who  could  tell  what 
might  have  happened  before  then?  she 
thought  drearily. 

They  had  an  engagement  to  dine  with 
some  friends  that  evening;  but  Doris 
looked  so  pale  and  tired  when  Laurence 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  that  he  in- 
sisted on  sending  an  excuse.  They  would 
have  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  he  said; 
and  he  made  her  lie  down  on  the  couch, 
and  sat  by  her  side  and  would  not  allow 
her  to  talk,  but  read  to  her,  in  his  clear, 
pleasant  voice,  from  one  of  her  favourite 
books. 

And  ever,  as  the  evening  went  on,  the 
stronger  grew,  in  Doris's  breast,  the  fixed 
determination  that  she  would  not  give  him 
up.  So  long  as  secrecy  was  possible,  she 
would  keep  her  secret;  she  would  spare 
him  as  long  as  possible  the  shame  and 
agony  which  the  knowledge  that  his  wife 


still  lived  would  bring  him,  and  the  torture 
of  the  notoriety  of  the  divorce  suit,  which 
would  inevitably  follow  the  knowledge. 
She  would  spare  him  this  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, no  matter  how  heavy  the  price  she 
had  to  pay  for  silence  might  be,  the  long 
torture  of  suspense  which  she  herself  must 
suffer. 

"  I  am  stronger ;  I  can  bear  it  better," 
Doris  thought,  tenderly ;  "and  if  the  worst 
cornea  to  the  worst,  and  he  knows  all,  I 
will  never  leave  him.  Weave  true  husband 
and  wife  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  if  not  of 
the  law ;  and  I  will  never  leave  him  or 
give  him  up.  Bight  or  wrong,  I  will  stay 
with  him  as  long  as  he  needs  me.  And  as 
for  what  the  world  may  say,"  and  Dork 
gave  a  scornful  smile,  "there  is  another 
and  a  higher  tribunal  than  the  world's 
verdict ;  I  will  appeal  to  that" 

Doris  had  need  of  all  her  courage,  and 
all  the  strength  which  her  resolute  will 
could  give  her,  during  the  next  three 
months.  Fortunately  for  her,  Laurence 
was  very  busy,  and  very  much  absorbed  in 
his  work  just  then  during  the  daytime; 
and  they  had  so  many  evening  .engage- 
ments that  the  husband  and  wife  saw  much 
less  of  each  other  than  usual.  Laurence 
used  occasionally  to  regret  this,  and  to  sigh 
for  a  little  quiet ;  but  Doris  was  glad  of  the 
constant  whirl  of  engagements  which  pre- 
vented thought,  and  diverted  her  attention 
in  some  slight  degree  from  the  torturing 
subject  which  was  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts  by  day,  and  haunted  her  dreams 
at  night. 

She  had  had  two  or  three  interviews 
with  Mrs.  Ainslie  at  the  latter's  lodgings 
before  they  came  to  terms.  Doris  offered 
her  first  one,  and  then  two  hundred  a  year, 
on  condition  that  she  left  London  at  once, 
and  assumed  her  maiden  name.  Mia, 
Ainslie  accepted  the  terms  at  first,  then 
drew  back.  She  liked  London.  There 
was  no  place  worth  living  in  but  London 
or  Paris ;  and  she  intended  to  remain  in 
town  as  long  as  she  liked,  she  said, 
defiantly. 

"What  does  it  matter  where  I  live  as 
long  as  I  keep  out  of  Laurence's  way  %  "  she 
demanded;  "and  I  will  promise  to  do 
that  as  long  as  you  supply  me  with  money; 
but  take  care  you  do  that" 

11 1  need  not  send  you  any  money  at  all," 
Doris  answered,  coldly. 

She  never,  even  in  the  most  trying  of 
these  interviews,  lost  her  self-control,  or 
allowed  herself  to  show  any  signs  of  weak- 
end  her  quiet  contempt  went  far  to 
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cow  Mrs.  Ainslie,  and  to  moderate  the 
demands  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  excessive. 

"I  only  do  it  because  yon  were  once 
Laurence's  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his" 
child;  not  because  you  have  any  claim 
upon  either  him  or  me,"  she  added. 

"  And  because  you  want  to  keep  him/' 
Mrs.  Ainslie  sneered. 

"  I  should  do  that  in  any  case,"  Doris 
answered,  contemptuously.  "  The  moment 
he  knows  of  your  existence  he  will  in- 
stitute a  suit  for  a  divorce,  which  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting,  as  you  know," 
she  added. 

But  gallantly  as  she  bore  herself  before 
her  enemy,  and  in  spite  of  the  sturdy 
courage  which  had  come  to  her  from  a 
long  line  of  brave  ancestors  who  had 
proved  their  courage  in  many  a  battle- 
field, Doris  felt  sometimes  as  if  the  strain 
on  her  nerves,  and  the  constant  suspense, 
were  becoming  too  great  to  be  borne  any 
longer ;  as  if  she  must  give  in,  and  break  the 
silence  which  was  wearing  her  out,  and 
share  her  burden  with  another.  And  then 
the  sight  of  Laurence's  happy  face,  and  the 
gay  ring  of  his  voice,  and  the  look  of 
perfect  contentment  and  peace  which  had 
come  into  his  face  of  late  and  smoothed 
away  the  lines  and  wrinkles  and  made  him 
look  younger  and  handsomer  than  ever, 
would  nerve  her  afresh,  and  bring  back  her 
failing  courage  and  strength.  As  long  as  it 
was  possible,  she  would  keep  the  secret, 
and  spare  him  pain,  loyal  Doris  thought. 

By-and-by  a  new  source  of  annoyance 
arose.  Mrs.  Ainslie,  who  at  first  had,  in 
accordance  with  her  promise,  strictly 
avoided  the  neighbourhood  where  Laurence 
lived,  and  any  place  where  there  was  a 
chance  of  meeting  him,  now  began  to 
haunt  the  street  wherein  his  house  was 
situated.  She  generally  came  in  an  after- 
noon, about  the  time  when  Laurence  was 
usually  at  home ;  and  she  would  walk  up 
and  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
and  stare  up  at  the  windows,  till  the  police- 
man on  the  beat  grew  suspicious  concerning 
her,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  her  move- 
ments. 

Doris  lived  in  terror  lest  one  day 
Laurence  should  meet  her  face  to  face  in 
the  street.  Once  he  did  see  her  from  the 
window ;  and,  though  her  face  was  hidden, 
the  something  familiar  in  her  appearance 
and  gait  which  had  first  attracted  Doris's 
attention,  attracted  his  also.  He  started 
and  frowned,  and  bit  his  lip. 

"  Doris,"  he  said,  in  a  quick,  sharp  voice, 


"  come  here."  And  as  she  came  and  stood 
by  his  side,  he  pointed  to  the  figure  which 
—  having  caught  sight  of  him  at  the 
window — was  now  hurrying  away.  "Of 
whom  does  that  person  remind  you  % " 

Doris  turned  her  face  away  from  him, 
for  she  was  conscious  that  the  colour  had 
suddenly  left  it,  that  her  very  lips  Were 
white.  With  an  effort  she  answered  care- 
lessly : 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Of  no  one  in  par- 
ticular," she  said. 

Laurence  gave  a  short,  agitated  laugh. 

"  I — I  fancied  it  reminded  me  of — her," 
he  said. 

"Nonsense!"  Doris  put  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  and  smiled  bravely. 
"You  are  fanciful,  Laurence.  How  cold 
and  dreary  it  looks  outside;  more  like 
November  than  May.  Come  back  to  the 
fire,  dear;"  and  she  drew  him  gently 
away. 

But  the  —  as  he  thought— chance  re- 
semblance had  roused  a  train  of  painful 
memories  in  Laurence's  mind,  and  all  the 
evening  he  was  silent  and  preoccupied, 
and  unlike  himself. 

Lady  Cecil  Butler  came  to  town  much 
later  than  usual  that  year— not  until  the 
last  week  in  May.  The  fact  being,  that 
she  had  been  so  extravagant,  and  spent  so 
much  money  during  her  last  season,  that 
long-suffering  Sir  John  had  rebelled  at 
last,  and  refused  to  furnish  the  necessary 
funds  for  a  longer  campaign  in  town. 

It  was  soon  after  her  arrival,  that  Doris 
noticed  a  change  in  the  manner  of  some  of 
her  friends.  It  was  colder,  and  a  little 
uncertain;  invitations  to  dinners  and 
dances  did  not  flow  in  so  quickly  as  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season;  once  or  twice 
they  were  for  Laurence  alone,  a  fact  which 
he  attributed,  with  a  careless  laugh,  to 
negligence,  and  Doris,  with  a  sinking  of 
the  heart,  to  something  worse. 

Several  times,  as  she  drove  in  the  Park, 
she  fancied  that,  as  the  carriage  drew  near 
to  some  one  of  her  acquaintance — and  that 
some  one  Doris  always  noticed  belonged  to 
Lady  Cecil's  set — a  parasol  was  lowered, 
or  a  face  turned  persistently  away,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  bow.  And  once  or  twice,  too, 
when  they  had  met  Lady  Cecil  in  society, 
there  had  been  a  careless  insolence  and 
contempt  in  her  manner  to  Doris,  though 
to  Laurence  she  was  as  gracious  as  ever, 
which  brought  the  hot  colour  flaming  into 
Doris's  face  for  a  moment,  and  then  fled, 
and  left  it  ghastly  white,  banished  by  the 
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sudden  terror  which  had  flashed  across  her 
mind. 

>  Gonld  Lady  Cecil,  by  any  chance,  have 
heard  of  the  existence  of  Laurence's  wife  1 
Was  Doris's  secret  in  the  possession  of 
that  cruel,  treacherous  woman  who  had 
always — as  Doris  once  told  Paul  Beaumont 
— hated  her  1  The  thought  was  torture  to 
her,  and  she  tried  to  banish  it  in  vain.  If 
so — if  the  secret  she  had  so  carefully 
guarded  was  known  to  Lady  Cecil,  the 
cold  looks  and  neglect  of  her  friends  were 
easily  explained.  Very  soon  it  would  be 
known  to  every  one — to  Laurence,  from 
whom  she  would  have  guarded  it  with  her 
life  1 

Her  doubts  were  soon  to  be  set  at  rest 
She  was  at  an    At  Home  one  evening 
where  Lady  Cecil  was  also  present    Doris 
was  sitting  in  a  corner  near  a  window, 
talking  to  Paul  Beaumont,  who  had  run 
up  to  town  for  one  of  his  short  visits,  and 
was  truly  concerned  to  see  how  pale  and 
worn  Doris  was  looking.    Doris  felt  half 
inclined  to  tell  him  tha  reason  of   her 
altered  looks;  but  pride  and  her  natural 
reticence  sealed  her  lips,  and  so  she  parried 
his  questions,  and  laughed  at  his  anxiety, 
and  declared  she  was  as  well  and  strong  as 
usual,  though  a  little  tired  with  her  dis- 
sipations.    As  they  were  talking,  Lady 
Cecil,   and    another    lady  —  a    leader    of 
society,  and  a  great  admirer  of  modern  art, 
and  especially  of  Laurence's  pictures — ap- 
proached, and  paused  near  them.     Lady 
Cecil   smiled,   and    bowed    to  Paul,   but 
bestowed  only  a  stare  upon  Doris,   and 
pointedly  ignored    her  bow.     Her   com- 
panion, who  was  in  the  act  of  bowing, 
noticed  this,  and  hesitated. 

"  Isn't  that  Mrs.  Ainslief"  she  whispered 
to  Lady  Cecil.  "  I  was  just  going  to  bow ; 
but  as  you  do  not  recognise  her,  I  suppose 
I  am  mistaken  1 " 

"  Recognise  her  1  My  dear  Lady  Verson, 
I  should  think  not." 

So  long  as  she  lives,  Doris  will  never 
forget  the  tone  in  which  the  insulting 
words  were  said,  or  the  insulting  glance 


which  accompanied  them  t 
a  sudden  exclamation,  and  a  stifled  oath 
from  Paul,  a  sudden  chill  round  Doris's 
heart.  She  gave  Paul  a  piteous  glance, 
and  put  a  detaining  hand  on  his  arm,  as 
he  half  rose  from  his  seat. 

"Recognise  herf  Why,  have  you  not 
heard  how  shamefully  she  has  imposed 
upon  society  ?  She  is  not  Laurence  Ainslie's 
wife  at  all.  His  wife  is  still  living.  I  met 
her — I  used  to  know  her  slightly  long  ago 
— and  she  told  me  a  piteous  story  of  the 
way  her  husband,  and  the  woman  we  have 
received  as  his  wife,  have  treated  her." 

"  But  are  you  sure  there  is  no  mistake  1" 
Lady    Verson    lowered    her   voice,  and 
nervously.      "Hush,  she 
Are  you  sure  there  is  no 


looked    round 
may  hear  you. 
mistake  1 " 
"  Quite  sure, 


I  have  cut  her  name  out 
of  my  visiting  list;  and  others  I  know 
have  done  the  same,"  Lady  Cecil  answered, 
carelessly. 

And  then  another  acquaintance  came  up, 
and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Paul  looked  straight  down  into  Doris's 
face.  It  wore  such  a  pale,  deathly  expres- 
sion, there  was  such  a  piteous  appeal  in 
the  sweet  eyes  that  returned  his  gaze,  and 
then  faltered  and  dropped,  that  his  heart 
gave  a  quick  throb  of  mingled  pain  and 
fear. 

"Doris,  don't  look  like  that,  for 
Heaven's  sake  1  I  will  silence  that  woman's 
malicious  tongue,  and  force  a  humble 
apology  from  her,"  he  said,  fiercely. 

"  No,  no — Laurence  has  more  right  than 
I.    I  will  tell  him." 

He  half  rose,  as  if  at  once  to  carry  out 
his  intention ;  but  again  Doris's  detaining 
hand  was  laid  on  his,  and  her  solemn  eyes, 
full  of  an  unfathomable  despair,  looked 
into  his. 

11 No;  you  must  not  tell  Laurence," she 
said.     "I  forbid  it." 

"Why  not t"  Paul  cried. 

And  Doris  looked  up  at  him  again,  and 
the  anguish  in  her  eyes  grew  deeper. 

"  Because  it  is  true  t "  she  said. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
THE  STRENGTH  OF  WEAKNESS. 

It  was  that  same  evening  that  the 
spring  weather,  which  had  come  too  soon, 
seemed  to  hurry  away  again,  as  if  afraid  of 
the  reception  it  might  meet  with.  Winter 
returned,  loth  to  leave  the  Rushbrook 
Valley,  and  once  more  the  wind  swept 
over  the  forestland,  and  snapped  off  the 
boughs  of  trees  by  the  Pools,  and  ruffled 
the  deep  water  and  sent  little  eddies  over 
their  inky  blackness. 

It  was  late  in  quiet  Rushbrook,  and  all 
the  household  had  retired  to  rest  from  the 
dwelling-rooms.  Even  the  master  of  the 
house  had  been  persuaded  by  Elva  not  to 
sit  up  this  evening  because  Mr.  Pink  had 
said  he  must  "court  sleep  by  early  devo- 
tion to  that  mistress." 

But  there  was  one  person  who  did  not 
sleep,  who  did  not  even  court  sleep. 
Amice  Kestell  had  been  kneeling  for  an 
hour  in  prayer.  She  was  more  and  more 
accustomed  now  to  live  away  from  Elva 
and  her  father,  because  Mrs.  Kestell 
required  so  much  nursing,  or  rather 
individual  attention,  that  she  was  seldom 
oot  of  the  sick-room.  Had  she  not  been 
willing  to  do  this,  Symee's  strength  would 
have  been  worn  out;  and  Symee  herself 
looked  so  pale  and  miserable  that  it  was  a 
wonder  she  kept  up. 

Amice  was  one  of  those  whose  lives 
cannot  be    understood  by  the    ordinary 
and  woman.      She  had  been  going 


through  a  period  of  acute  mental  suffering, 
and  yet  she  had  appealed  to  none  for 
sympathy  or  help;  but  night  after  night 
she  spent  much  time  in  prayer. 

Ever  since  the  day  that  she  had  met 
Hoel  Fenner  in  the  wood,1  Amice  had 
fancied. she  had  done  wrong.  She  said  to 
herself  that  she  ought  to  have  forced  Hoel 
to  explain,  himself. ,  She  ought  to  have 
told  him  that  whatever  he  did,  whatever 
he  thought,  Elva  was  not  to  be  made  to 
suffer;  in  fact,  she  ought  to  have  insisted 
on  hearing  all  he  knew. 

Mingled  with  this  self-reproach  was  a 
stronger  feeling  that  the  curse  had  fallen, 
that  now,  whatever  the  sin  of  her  father 
might  be— and  in  Amice's  mind  it  was 
clear  that  some  mystery  enveloped  them — 
now  was  the  time  for  h?r  to  sacrifice 
herself  for  Elva. 

Why  was  Elva  to  suffer  when  she, 
Amice,  was  ready  to  offer  herself)  And  on 
her  knees  the  girl,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
early  martyrs,  prayed  to  bear  the  punish- 
ment. She  could  not  unravel  the  scory  of 
the  sin,  but  she  fancied  she  knew  that  it 
related  to  gold.  Had  she  not  always  had 
that  shrinking  from  it  t  Was  she  not 
sure  in  some  way  that,  if  she  could  only 
find  out  the  clue,  "John  Pellew"  was  the 
man  who  had  been  wronged — wronged  by 
her  father? 

"The  sin  has  found  us  out  in  Hoel 
Fenner;  but  why  should  Elva  suffer  when 
I  am  ready  f  Take  me,  take  me,  O  Lord ! 
I  care  nothing  for  the  gold,  only  for  their 
happiness." 

Sometimes,  as  the  girl  prayed,  one  of 
these  strange  periods  of  acute  sensation 
would  come  on;  and  full  of  horror  .at 
some  unknown  intangible  something,'  she 
felt  as  if  she  muat  rush  away  out  of  the 
house  into  the  darkness.    It  was  the  same 
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feeling  that  takes  possession  of  human 
beings  when  they  feel  the  earth  shake,  and 
all  power  of  thought,  except  the  thought 
of  flight,  seems  to  forsake  them. 

This  evening  the  storm  of  wind  that 
raged  without  increased  the  feeling  of 
horror,  and  suddenly  starting  up,  the  girl, 
pale  as  death,  seized  a  white  shawl,  and 
wrapping  it  around  her,  made  some  steps 
towards  the  door.  Then  she  paused,  and 
changing  her  mind,  she  went  and  listened 
at  Elva  8  door.  She  bent  her  head  and 
held  her  breath,  but  all  was  silent  Elva 
was  sleeping. 

"  No,  no,  it  is  not  here.  Where  am  I  to 
go  %    Some  one  wants  me." 

Again  she  crossed  her  room,  and  very 
silently  opened  the  door  into  the  passage. 
Here  all  was  darkness  and  stillness,  except 
for  the  sound  of  wind.  No  human  foot- 
step or  voice  could  be  heard. 

Amice  needed  no  light,  she  had  always 
had  a  wonderful  knack  of  finding  her  way 
in  the  dark. 

"  Some  one  wants  me,"  she  repeated  to 
herself. 

She  came  to  her  father's  door,  and 
hurried  past  it,  shivering;  then  a  light 
broke  in  upon  her  over-wrought  brain. 

"It  is  Symee,"  she  said,  half  dis- 
appointed. "  Symee,  of  course."  She  had 
fancied  the  clue  was  about  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

Then  she  walked  up  to  the  girl's  room, 
and  opened  it  without  pausing. 

«  Symee,  you  ought  to  be  in  bed.  What 
is  the  matter?"  for  Symee  was  kneeling 
by  her  bed,  sobbing,  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

She  started  up. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Amice,  why  have  you  come  f 
I  am  so  miserable,  so  wretched  1  There 
never  was  any  one  so  wretched  in  all  the 
world  1    It  is  all  my  fault,  my  own  fault." 

"What  is  it,  Symee ¥" 

Amice  noticed  a  crumpled  letter  in  the 
girl's  hand. 

"  It  is  from  Jesse,  Miss  Amice ;  he  told 
me  not  to  tell  any  one  here.  But  I  must, 
I  must  tell  you.  He  has  been  out  of  work 
for  some  time  now,  and  he  can't  get  any 
more.  I  have  begged  him  to  let  me  tell 
Mr.  Kestell;  but  he  won't.  He  writes 
such  dreadful  things;  he  says  he  would 
rather  starve  than  accept  a  penny  of  his 
money.     He  refused   to  emigrate.    And 

now,  when  I  write  about  it* Oh,  Miss 

Amice,  my  heart  will  break  1    And  I  feel 
as  if  it  were  my  fault." 

"  Out  of  work  I    How  is  that  1    Did  ha 


leave  the  office)  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  before  ? " 

"No,  they  gave  him  notice.  Business 
was  slack.  Mr.  Kestell  could  get  him 
another  situation,  but  I  dare  not  ask  him. 
He  would  say  Jesse  refitted  the  farm  in 
Canada.  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  perhaps 
he  is  wanting  food." 

"You  must  go  to  him,  Symee.  I  can't 
understand.    Papa  used  to  say " 

Amice  paused ;  a  flash  of  light  seemed 
to  tell  her  the  truth.  Her  father  had 
wanted  Jesse  to  emigrate,  and,  on  his 
refusal,  he  had  been  dismissed  from  Card 
and  Lilley's. 

No,  that  would  be  too  dreadful ;  it  could 
not  be  true  1  She  herself  was  wicked  for 
supposing  such  a  thing. 

"  Go  to  him  t  How  can  I,  Miss  Amice  1 
I  would  go  if  I  dared,  but  how  can  I? 
Mr.  Kestell  will  not  let  me.  I  cannot  be 
spared.    No,  no;   I  refused  before,  and 

now And  yet  Jesse  will  starve.    I 

have  a  little  money  saved ;  if  I  went  there, 
he  would  not  know  that  I  spent  my  money. 
Now  he  will  not  touch  it.  Oh,  Jesse, 
Jesse ! " 

"  You  must  go  to  him  to-morrow,  Symee. 
Never  mind  about  money,  I  have  enough 
for  you  both ;  I  can  borrow  it  if  necessary. 
As  to  being  spared,  now  mamma  does  not 
get  up,  I  can  do  all  that  is  wanted. 
Besides,  we  are  rich  enough  to  get  nurses. 
No,  you  must  go  to-morrow,  and  I  will  go 
with  you.  During  that  time  my  sister 
will  stay  at  homa  Don't  cry,  Symee,  all 
will  yet  be  well." 

"How  can  I  go)  You  do  not  know. 
Besides,  Jesse  has  taken  a  room  at  some 
cheaper  place ;  he  is  no  longer  in  his  old 
lodgings.  He  will  say  it  is  not  a  fit  place 
for  me.  What  can  I  do  ?  I  dare  not  go> 
Miss  Amice.  With  one  word  he  could 
have  the  farm.  Mr.  Kestell  told  me  to  tell 
him  so  several  weeks  ago.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  has  come  to  Jesse;  he  is 
changed,  quite  changed.    It  is  dreadful." 

Amice  laid  a  cool  hand  on  the  girl's 
burning  forehead. 

"Hush,"  she  said;  "hush.  Don't  you 
know,  Symee,  that  we  can't  go  on  when 
God  bars  the  way  ?  We  do  but  straggle 
uselessly.  It  is  our  restless  striving  to 
shape  our  own  lives  that  brings  us  sorrow. 
He  never  gives  us  any  sorrow  that  makes 
us  unhappy.  Come,  Symee,  do  not  cry, 
but  just  trust  Him." 

The  soft  tones,  the  soothing  words, 
seemed  to  have  a  healing  effect.  Symee 
got  up,  and  the  tears  slowly  ceased. 
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"Will  you  really  come  with  me,  and 
what  will  Mr.  Kestell  say ) " 

Symee  had  very  little  courage. 

11 1  will  tell  him,  Symee.  Just  do  as  I 
think  beat.  You  must  go  to-morrow. 
You  have  delayed  too  long  already/' 

And  after  that  Symee  slept.  There 
seemed  such  strength  in  Miss  Amice's 
word*.  When  she  said  something  it  had 
to  be  done.  To-morrow,  she  would  go. 
How  she  would  get  away,  she  knew  not ; 
but  it  would  be  done. 

Amice  felt  strong  now.  Up  till  now 
she  had  trembled  before  her  father ;  but 
she  was  getting  over  her  fear.  It  was 
Elva'a  sorrow  that  had  made  her  brave. 
All  daylong  she  said  to  herself;  M  Some- 
how, I  must  expiate  that  unknown  wrong 
done  to  an  unknown  person." 

Just  as  the  carriage  came  round  to  the 
door  tlie  next  morning  for  the  master  of 
Kushbrook,  Amice  walked  into  the  study, 

"  Papa,"  she  said  calmly,  yet  with  her 
blue  eyes  bent  on  the  ground;  "papa,  I 
am  going  to  take  Symee  to  London  to- 
day." 

Mr.  Kestell  was  folding  some  papers 
and  putting  them  into  a  large  pocket- 
book. 

"  Symee— to  London !    What  for  * " 

li  She  is  going  to  her  brother.  He  is  in 
trouble." 

Amice  looked  up,  and,  though  her  voice 
was  calm,  she  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair 
to  still  her  trembling.  Her  father  walked 
away  and  opened  a  drawer,  so  that  she 
could  not  see  his  face.  She  noted,  how- 
ever, that  he  stooped  more,  and  the  grey 
hair  had  become  whiter.  Elva  would  often 
call  it  his  venerable  love-locks ;  but  Amice 
never  joked  with  her  father. 

"Has  your  mother  said  she  could  spare 
Symee  for  the  day,  dear  t " 

His  voice  was  almost  tender. 

"  No,  papa.  It  is  not  for  the  day ;  it  is 
for  good.  Symee  must  go.  We  have 
kept  her  here  too  long.  She  ought  to  go 
to  her  only  relation  now  he  is  in  trouble. 
How  can  she  learn  to  be  a  good  woman 
if  we  crush  out  her  natural  affection) 
Shall  I  bring  back  a  nurse  from 
London* " 

Again  a  slight  pause,  and  still  Mr. 
Kestell  kept  his  back  turned.  Then,  sud- 
denly, a  terrible  trembling  seemed  to 
possess  -  him.  He  rose  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  turned  upon  his  child  with  the 
wrath,  which  is  so  overwhelming  to  the 
young— the  wrath  of  the  aged.  '* 
His  voice  shook,  but  was  not  raised 


much ;  and  his  hand  seemed  to  be  trem- 
bling from  very  strong  emotion. 

Amice  turned  cold  as  her  father  ap- 
proached her ;  she  seemed  frozen  with  fear. 

"Amice,  how  dare  you  do  this — this 
thing  ?  How  dare  you  take  upon  yourself 
to  interfere  in  my  house,  with  my  affairs  3 
What  right  have  you  to  thrust  yourself 
continually  between  me  and  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  justice  i  I  forbid  you  to  take 
SVmee  away.  Do  you  hear  1  I  forbid  it. 
If  Vicary  is  suffering,  it  is  from  his  own 
obstinate  folly ;  his  confounded  pride.  He 
has  had  the  offer  of  a  first-rate  position  in 
Canada,  and  he  has  refused  it.  Now  let 
him  learn  what  it  is  to  want  work.  I  am 
in  a  hurry,  Amice.  Let  me  hear  nothing 
more  of  this." 

A  dreadful  feeling  of  dizziness  passed 
over  Amice ;  never  had  she  seen  her  father 
like  this.'  She  longed  for  Elva's  presence, 
but  she  would  not  give  way. 

"I  am  very  sorry  you  are  angry  with 
me,  papa;  but  tell  me  if  Jesse  Vicary  lost 
his  work  because — because  he  refused  your 
offer  of  the  Canadian  farm  9  " 

That  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  is  a 
very  trite  remark;  but  its  very  triteness 
shows  how  terrible  may  be  its  truth.  At 
this  moment  Mr.  KestelTs  trembling  hand 
seemed  unconsciously  to  raise  itself  as  if  he 
would  seize  Amice  and  shake  the  life  out 
of  her.  A  lurid  light  flashed  in  his  eyes, 
followed  by  a  look  of  hatred,  most  awful 
in  the  eyes  of  any  human  being,  but  far 
more  awful  in  those  of  a  father  towards 
his  child;  and  all  the  time  Amice  never 
lowered  her  eyes,  but  gazed,  horror-struck 
and  speechless,  at  the  sight  before  her. 

She  understood,  and  her  father  saw  she 
did  so,  even  before,  with  almost  super- 
human power,  he  let  fall  his  hand  upon 
the  table.  .  The  hand  was  now  powerless ; 
it  could  not  now  have  shaken  a  mere  child. 

"  Go,"  he  said,  faintly.  "  You  know,  or 
you  might  know,  if  you  had  any  heart, 
that  these  scenes  are  most  distressing  to 
me — most  injurious.  I  command  you  to 
leave  ma" 

Amice's  lips  moved,  but  her  power  of 
utterance  seemed  gone.  Her  tender  heart 
was  breaking. 

"  Go !  "  he  repeated ;  "  you  are  a  cruel, 
unnatural  child.    If  I  were  to—" 

"  Papa,  papa,  don't,"  cried  Amice!  find- 
ing speech  under  the  terrible  expectation 
of  a  father's  curse.  "Don't  you  know 
that  I — I  must  do  it  1  Don't  you,  at  leaat, 
Understand  that  if,  if  it  would  take  it 
away,  you  might  kill  me,  I  would  only  be 
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— oh,  so  glad!  Bat  we  mast  not  keep 
Symee — we  must  not  Don't  let  as  have 
that  upon  oar  conscience — that,  as  well 
as— _  " 

Mr.  Eestell  felt  as  if  something  had 
overtaken  him.  He  was  not  himself— the 
venerable  and  venerated  Eestell  of  Grey- 
stone  standing  in  his  luxurious  study 
talking  to  his  gentle  Amice;  bat  he  was 
out  upon  a  bleak,  stormy  land;  a  storm, 
such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced, 
was  raging  around  him;  the  lightning 
flashed  across  the  sky  and  showed  him 
every  object,  every  action  of  his  life  for 
years  past,  with  terrible  plainness.  Only 
one  had  not  yet  been  revealed  to  him,  and 
he  was  about  to  see  that.  How  unnatural 
his  voice  sounded. 

"  As  well  as  what,  Amice  t  Pray  speak 
out    I  hate  these  foolish  mysteries." 

"As  well  as— John  Pellew." 

Mr.  Kestell  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief.  The  lightning  had  flashed  across 
the  sky  and  had  not  revealed  the  object  he 
dreaded  to  see.  He  laughed  now,  and  the 
laughter  sounded  worse  in  his  daughter's 
ears  than  his  words  of  anger. 

15 John  PeUew!  What  do  you  meant 
Ah,  I  suppose  that  scoundrel  Fenner  told 
you  of  his  relationship  with  him.  Un- 
fortunately for  me,  I  knew  the  poor  fellow, 
and  had  to  pay  his  debts  as  best  I  could 
after  he  left  the  country.  It  was  fortunate 
for  his  family  that  he  died  before  he 
plunged  further  into  dissipation." 

11  The  carriage  is  waiting,  sir,"  said  Jones, 
opening  the  door;  and,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  study,  Mr.  Eestell 
immediately  followed  the  butler  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Amice  standing  alone.  There 
came  a  distant  call  in  Elva's  voice. 

"  Papa,  papa,  don't  forget  to  take  your 
plaid,"  and  in  another  moment  his  eldest 
daughter  ran  into  the  hall,  and  passed 
her  arm  into  that  of  her  father's. 

"  You  naughty,  forgetful  dad.  Why,  I 
told  you  at  breakfast  that  you  were  not  to 
forget,  and  now  you  have.  I  must  go  and 
fetch  it  out  of  your  study." 

11  No,  no,  darling,  I  prefer  this  rug. 
Jones,  put  it  into  the  carriage.  Why,  you 
look  more  like  your  old  self,  dear.  Don't 
leave  your  mother  to-day.  I  shall  be  back 
early;  most  likely  for  luncheon." 

"Shall  you?  I  am  glad.  Why,  this 
morning  you  said  you  were  coming  home 
late.  You  are  using  the  liberty  granted 
only  to  ladies,  sir." 

Mr.  Eestell  smiled  and  kissed  Elva,  and 
then  hastily  entered  his  carriage. 


SPANISH  FABLES  AND   GHOST 
STORIES. 

Whilst  Slavonic  and  Scandinavian 
literature  engrosses  so  large  a  share  of 
public  attention,  both  in  England  and 
France,  literary  Epicureans  may  well  com- 
plain that  Spanish  genius  is  somewhat 
neglected.  For  genius  is  still  to  be  found 
among  the  fellow-countrymen  of  the  great 
Cervantes. 

The  works  of  the  Spanish  Thackeray— 
as  the  author  of  the  popular  "National 
Episodes9'  has  been  called — are  certain, 
ere  long,  to  find  their  way  into  English. 
Perez  Galdoz  is  rapidly  attaining  Euro- 
pean recognition,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  YaQera,  Echegaray,  and  other  bril- 
liant contemporaries. 

Scant  attention,  however,  is  paid  in 
England  to  the  literature  of  the  Peninsula, 
although  characterised  by  qualities  that 
counterbalance  the  sombre  realism  of 
Bussian  fiction.  Southern  imagination, 
in  all  its  richness  and  amplitude,  here  runs 
riot,  whilst,  in  works  of  deep  tragic  inte- 
rest, dealing  with  the  realities  of  human 
life,  such  as  the  "  Trafalgar  "  of  Gaidoz,  a 
light  vein  of  wit  relieves  the  horror  and 
gloom. 

Foremost  among  imaginative  writers 
of  contemporary  Spain,  stands  Gustavo 
Becquer,  the  richly-endowed  young  poet 
and  romancer,  cut  off  in  his  early 
prime  some  years  ago.  Had  he  lived,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  achieved  great 
things.  As  it  is,  he  has  left  behind 
enough,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  to  em- 
bellish Spanish  letters,  and  to  indicate  the 
loss  caused  by  his  premature  death. 

Becquer  possessed  something  of  the 
wildness  of  Hoffman  and  the  subtle  fancy 
of  Jean  Paul  His  legends  and  fables  are 
always  inimitably  written,  due  reservation 
being  made  for  Spanish  redundancy.  We 
must  not  look  for  the  crispness  and  pre- 
cision to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  En- 
glish models  of  style.  He  seems  to  delight 
in  the  wealth  of  words  at  his  command ; 
using  too  many,  rather  than  let  one  of 
extra  fascination  go.  Of  course,  in  trans- 
lating into  a  language  so  unlike  his  own, 
much  ornateness  and  poetisation  haye  to 
be  excised.  A  translator  must  be  satisfied 
to  give  the  exact  meaning  and  spirit  of 
his  author;  style  being  wholly  untrans- 
latable. 

In  the  following  little  fable,  Becquer  is 
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in  his  airiest  mood,  his  playfulness  mingled 
with  the  deep,  introspective  melancholy 
inseparable  from  the  true  poet 

The  Withered  Leaves. 

There  are  moments  when,  having  passed 
from  abstraction  to  abstraction,  the  mind 
loses  hold  of  actualities;  bent  on  self- 
analysis,  we  seem  able  to  comprehend  the 
mysterious  phenomena  of  man's  inner  life. 
At  other  times,  the  thinking  part  of  us 
seems  freed  from  the  physical  envelope, 
bursts  the  bonds  of  personal  existence,  and 
becomes  one  with  Nature. 

It  happened  that  on  a  certain  autumn 
dayr  I  found  myself  in  the  last  named 
mood.  As  I  idled  away  the  hours  out  of 
doors,  I  overheard  the  following  dialogue. 
Two  withered  leaves  discoursed  thus : 

"  Whence  come  you,  sister? " 

"The  whirlwind  has  just  let  me  go, 
after  having  driven  me  hither  and  thither 
with  others  of  our  kind." 

"  And  I  have  been  drifting  on  the 
stream,  till  a  gust,  stronger  than  the  rest, 
swept  me  from  my  temporary  resting-place 
amid  mud  and  reeds." 

"  Whither  wend  you  now  ?  " 

"  Whither  indeed  1  Does  the  wind  itself 
know,  the  wind  soon  to  bear  me  once 
more  aloft  % " 

11  Ah,  me,  sister,  who  could  have  dreamed 
that  we  two  should  one  day  lie  thus,  cast 
aside,  faded,  of  no  account,  on  the  ground 
— we  who  so  lately  danced  gaily,  clothed 
with  brightness,  informed  with  light." 

"  Do  you  remember  those  exquisite  days 
in  which  we  first  burst  into  bud;  that 
lovely,  serene  morning,  when,  springing  as 
from  a  cradle,  we  sought  the  sun,  our  hues 
of  dazzling  emerald  %  " 

"Do  I  remember,  indeed)  Ah,  how 
delightful  to  swing  on  the  breeze  on  those 
airy  heights,  to  drink  in  air  and  light 
through  every  pore  1 " 

"And  ahl  how  sweet  to  behold  the 
stream  below,  bathing  the  rugged  stem 
supporting  us,  to  live  between  two  heavens, 
the  azure  sky,  and  the  bright  blue  water 
reflecting  it" 

"We  loved  to  watch  our  own  images 
there,  ever  shifting  in  the  .limpid  waves." 

"And  to  sing,  imitating  the  sigh  of  the 
breeze,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  flowing 
waters." 

"Around  us — you  remember  them! — 
danced  insects  with  jewelled  wings." 

"Whilst  gorgeous  butterflies  skimmed 
the  air  in  circles,  their  brief  hymeneals 
hidden  in  the  leafy  covert." 


"Then  we  were  as  notes  in  the  vast 
symphony  of  the  forest" 

"  And  a  tone  in  the  harmony  of  universal 
colour." 

"  Do  you  remember  on  moonlight  nights, 
when  metallic  light  made  resplendent  the 
mountain-tops,  how  we  whispered  amid  the 
shadows  below  % " 

"Recalling  the  fables  of  sylphs,  who 
swing  on  golden  cobwebs  betwixt  branch 
and  branch." 

"Till  we  paused  to  hearken  to  the 
nightingale  plaintively  singing  close  by." 

"Ah,  that  sad  song  of  the  nightingale! 
It  brought  two  lovers  to  the  spot,  a  fair 
girl,  listening  to  fond  vows;  and  ere 
summer  was  over,  she  had  faded  with  the 
leaves." 

"  She  rests  in  the  tomb.  But  we,  too, 
when  shall  we  finish  our  journey  1 " 

"When  indeed)  The  wind  that  bore 
me  hither  summons  me  again.  I  am 
wafted  aloft;  adieu,  sister,  adieu," 

Does  not  this  parable  embody  the  truth, 
so  subtle  to  conceive,  so  hard  to  grasp, 
that  the  visible  world  is  not  made  for 
man  alone,  that  the  life  of  Nature  must 
remain,  in  one  sense,  a  sealed  *book  to  us  t 
Man  passes  from  the  earthly  scene  familiar 
to  him,  his  spiritual  part  being  reserved, 
aa  we  hope  and  believe,  for  immortality ; 
so,  doubtless,  the  natural  forces  only  partly 
known  to  us,  possess,  even  in  their  humblest 
manifestation,  a  continuity  bound  up  with 
the  destiny  of  the  universe  itself. 

In  another  vein  is  the  weird  little  story 
called  "The  Kiss;"  surely  the  strangest 
romance  ever  founded  on  the  subject  The 
events  herein  narrated  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  French,  occupa- 
tion of  Spain.  A  young  French  officer, 
quartered  with  his  company  in  the  church 
of  a  monastery,  professes  himself  en- 
amoured of  a  statue  there — that  of  a 
beautiful  lady  in  marble,  kneeling  beside 
the  figure  of  her  husband.  These  two 
chefs  d'oeuvre  of  the  sculptor's  art  adorned 
the  Lady  Chapel.  This  young  dragoon 
was,  however,  far  from  worshipping  his 
idol  after  the  pious  fashion  of  a  Pygmalion. 
His  fancy  rather  takes  the  form  of  bravado. 
He  summons  his  comrades  to  a  drinking 
bout  in  the  church  itself — their  improvised 
barracks  —  and  his  sacrilegious  act  is 
punished  in  a  most  unexpected  fashion.  I 
give  the  denouement 

The  quiet-loving  Toledans  had  long 
bolted  themselves  within  their  stately  old 
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houses;  the  cathedral  bell  had  sounded 
the  hour  of  the  soldiers'  retreat;  the  note 
of  clarion  and  trumpet  had  died  away  on 
the  Alcazar,  when  a  dozen  officers  hastened 
to  the  Captain's  rendezvous.  These  visitors, 
it  must  be  confessed,  felt  a  far  livelier 
interest  in  the  promised  carouse  than  in 
their  host's  much-vaunted  Galatea. 

Night  had  closed  in  with  lurid  clouds ; 
the  heavens  were  leaden ;  the  feeble  lights 
of  the  little  retablos  flickered  in  the 
wind;  from  end  to  end  of  the  city  the 
iron  weather-cocks  made  shrill,  strident 
noise. 

No  sooner  were  the  guests  within  sight 
of  the  monastery  than  their  host  came  out 
to  meet  them,  and,  after  a  few  words  of 
boisterous  greeting,  all  entered  the  dimly- 
lighted  interior. 

"  On  my  word,"  said  one,  looking  round 
with  an  uncomfortable  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, "this  Ib  no  place  for  a  jollification ! " 

"Nor  exactly  propitious  for  the  admir- 
ing of  a  beautiful  woman,"  cried  another. 
"  I  can  hardly  see  an  inch  before  me." 

'•Worse  still,"  exclaimed  a  third,  draw- 
ing his  cloak  closer  around  him,  "it  is  as 
cold  here  as  in  Siberia." 

"Patience,  patience!"  cried  the  host. 
"  You  shall  see  what  I  can  do  in  the  way 
of  miracles.  Ho-la !  my  men,  firewood ; 
the  first  you  can  lay  your  hands  on.  Do 
not  be  too  particular." 

Thus  bidden,  his  man,  aided  by  another, 
brought  firewood,  and  soon  a  huge  fire 
blazed  in  the  central  chapel.  Without  a 
second  thought,  the  Captain's  underlings 
had  hacked  away  at  the  woodwork  lying 
handiest,  irrespective  of  carving  and  orna- 
ment; the  artistic  auto-da-f<6  lighting  up 
the  place. 

The  host  now  led  his  guests  to  the  Lady 
Chapel,  and  pointed  triumphantly  to  the 
marble  figure  of  the  kneeling  lady. 

"I  have  now  the  honour,"  he  said,  "to 
present  to  you  the  ideal  of  my  dreams. 
No  one,  I  fancy,  can  accuse  me  of  having 
exaggerated  her  charms  t " 

"In  very  truth,  fair  as  an  angel,"  cried 
one,  gazing  on  the  sculptured  image  of  a 
beautiful  woman ;  none  more  beautiful 
had  ever  been  immortalised  in  stone. 

"The  pity  of  it  is  that  she  should  be  a 
mere  bit  of  marble ! "  sighed  another. 

"  Now  tell  us,  who  and  what  was  she  t " 
asked  a  third. 

"  My  Latin  is  somewhat  rusty,"  replied 
the  Captain;  "but  I  have  just  managed  to 
make  out  from  the  inscription  that  the 
warrior  beside  her  was  a  famous  soldier, 


and  that  his  wife  bore  the  name  of  Dona 
Elvira." 

After  this  brief  explanation  and  a  tough 
yet  appreciative  criticism  of  the  monument, 
host  and  guests,  seated  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  fire,  proceeded  without  further 
ceremony  to  uncork  the  champagne.  Soon 
the  mirth  grew  boisterous,  snatches  of 
drinking  songs,  stories  that  savoured  of 
the  camp,  rude  jests,  accompanied  by  loud 
laughter,  hand-clapping  and  applause,  re- 
sounded from  end  to  end  of  the  sacred 
building. 

The  Captain,  who  had,  perhaps,  been 
drinking  more  freely  than  the  rest,  by 
degrees  grew  silent  and  self-absorbed,  from 
time  to  time  casting  strange  glances  at  the 
figure  of  Dona  Elvira. 

To  his  disordered  fancy  the  stone  image, 
lighted  up  by  the  flames,  wore  the  look  of 
a  living,  breathing  human  thing,  of  a 
lovely  woman ;  her  lips  seemed  to  move, 
her  bosom  seemed  to  heave,  whilst,  as  if 
ashamed  of  the  sacrilege  committed  in  her 
presence,  her  cheeks  glowed  with  a  deep 
blush. 

"Look  at  Dofia  Elvira!"  he  cried. 
"  Don't  you  see  the  colour  on  her  cheeks? 
Will  you  aver  that  there  is  no  vitality 
here!  Could  she  be  indeed  more  real, 
more  life-like  1 " 

"  But  mere  marble,  the  sculptor's  handi- 
craft, after  all;  no  real  flesh  and  blood," 
replied  his  companions,  jestingly,  yet  a 
little  taken  aback  by  his  strange  manner. 
"  Come,  let  us  have  another  song." 

"Flesh  and  blood,  earthiness  and 
corruption  t "  cried  the  Captain,  persisting 
in  his  wild  mood.  "  The  kiss  of  a  nymph 
like  this,  'twould  be  as  a  sea-breeze  after 
the  desert,  snow  after  fire.  Yes,  one  Has, 
just  one  I  will,  must  have—" 

"  Captain  ! "  expostulated  his  companions 
in  a  breath,  "have  you  lost  your  senses t 
This  is  sorry  jesting.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
man,  leave  the  tombs  alone." 

But  the  young  man,  paying  no  heed  to 
their  loudly-uttered  remonstrances,  made 
for  the  statue.  Just  as  he  had  reached  ft, 
as  his  lips  seemed  to  touch  those  of  the 
marble  lady,  a  cry  of  horror  rose  from  the 
lips  of  all. 

With  blood  streaming  from  his  temples, 
stricken  with  a  mortal  blow,  the  Captain 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  not  a  finger 
was  lifted  to  support  him.  The  roisterers 
stood  petrified  with  fear. 

Their  host  was  close  to  the  figure  of 
Dona  Elvira,  his  face  touehed  hers,  when, 
swift  as  lightning,  the  marble  warrior  be- 
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side  her  had  risen,  dealing  the  sacrilegious 
lover  a  deadly  thrust  with  his  stone 
gauntlet. 

A  singularly  weird,  touching,  and  beauti- 
ful story  is  that  called  "Maese  Perez,  the 
Organist"  Becquer  was  no  musician,  yet, 
as  will  be  seen,  he  was  strangely  susceptible 
to  musical  influences. 

Maestro  Perez  is  a  poor,  blind  organist, 
whose  entire  life  is  dedicated  to  music,  in 
whose  soul  burns  the  veritable  "feu 
sacre"  "  of  musical  inspiration.  From  an 
old  organ,  in  one  of  the  most  insignificant 
churches  of  Seville,  he  would  elicit  such 
strains  as  mortal  ears  had  never  before 
heard;  the  time-worn,  battered  instrument, 
under  his  fingers,  became  a  magic  thing. 
It  is  especially  at  midnight  mass  on 
Christmas  Eve  that  Maese  Perez  put  out  all 
his  powers.  The  narrative  opens  with  an 
intensely-vivid,  richly-coloured  description 
of  the  crowds  that  flock  to  hear  him.  We 
seem  to  hear  improvisations  of  an  obscure, 
blind  musician,  on  a  poor,  worn-out  in- 
strument. 

On  one  especial  Christmas  Eve,  however, 
the  vast  congregation  seemed  to  have  come 
for  nothing,  to  be  doomed  to  a  cruel  disap- 
pointment The  service  began,  but  the 
familiar  figure  of  the  old  musician  failed  to 
appear.  Like  wild-fire,  the  rumour  now 
spread  throughout  the  church;  Maese 
Perez  was  ill;  Maese  Perez  was  mortally 
stricken,  and  would  never  touch  his  be- 
loved organ  again ! 

When  consternation  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, and  another  musician  was  about  to 
ascend  to  the  organ-loft,  a  second  murmur 
— this  time  of  joy  and  relief — ran  through 
the  building.  The  frail  form  of  Maese 
Perez  was  seen  being  borne  to  his  place  in 
a  chair.  Pale,  feeble,  evidently  in  the  last 
stage  of  bodily  weakness,  he  had  insisted 
on  fulfilling  his  best-beloved  task  of  the 
year :  not  the  commands  of  the  physician, 
not  the  tears  of  his  daughter  could  stop 
him. 

The  celebration  of  High  Mass  recom- 
menced, and  soon  came  that  solemn 
moment  when  the  priest  gently  raised  the 
Host ;  a  cloud  of  incense  floated  about  the 
altar,  the  bell  signalled  the  elevation, 
and  Maese  Perez,  with  tremblifig  fingers, 
touched  the  keys. 

First  was  heard  a  slow,  prolonged,  and 
majestic  harmony — a  vast  volume  of  sound, 
as  if  the  combined  prayers  of  universal 
humanity  were  here  made  vocal.  Like  the 
lulling  of  a  mighty  storm  it  died  away, 


soon  to  be  followed  by  a  soft  and  gentle 
murmur,  the  caressing  voices  of  angels 
wending  their  way  earthward. 

Next  was  heard  the  sound  of  hymns 
chanted  from  afar,  a  thousand  in  one.  At 
first,  seeming  but  one,  by  degrees  the  ear 
could  distinguish  air  and  accompaniments; 
both  the  most  marvellously  beautiful, 
thrilling  each  hearer  to  the  very  soul  And 
gradually,  the  elaborate  combination  of 
harmonies  grew  simpler,  easier  to  com- 
prehend, till  only  two  voices  were  heard. 
Finally,  one;  that  one,  clear,  piercing, 
metallic.  The  priest  bent  down,  the  sacred 
emblem  showed  faintly  through  a  cloud  of 
incense,  and  still  the  sustained  note  of  the 
maestro  expanded  into  a  more  and  yet 
more  magnificent  burst  of  harmony.  Each 
separate  note  seemed  in  itself  a  complete 
theme,  a  superb  melody:  this  near,  that 
remote;  one,  low-voiced  and  tender,  the 
other  fiery  and  passionate.  The  waves  of 
ocean,  the  murmur  of  forest  leaves,  the 
notes  of  woodland  birds,  the  summer 
breeze— all  earthly  and  heavenly  voices  of 
men,  angels,  and  God's  manifold  oreations 
— were  now  made  one  by  music,  their 
voices  pouring  iorth  a  glorious  hymn  in 
honour  of  the  Nativity. 

The  crowd  listened  with  bated  breath, 
every  eye  moistened,  every  bosom  heaved 
with  pious  emotion.  The  priest's  hands 
trembled  in  that  supreme,  unutterable 
moment  The  symbol  he  touched,  the  em- 
blem angelic  as  well  as  human  voices 
seemed  to  salute,  became  much  more.  It 
was  as  if  the  Heavenly  Presence  made 
itself  visible  to  mortal  eyes. 

The  organ  was  still  heard ;  but  its  many- 
toned  voices  now  died  away  one  by  one. 
Soon  the  deep  hush  pervading  the  church 
was  only  broken  by  a  cry — the  wail  of  a 
woman  in  despair.  A  last  murmur,  soft  as 
a  farewell  sigh,  and  the  instrument  gave 
forth  no  more.  The  service  was  abruptly 
stopped.  All  was  suspense  and  confusion 
till  the  report  reached  the  crowd : 

<•  Maese  Perez  is  dead!" 

True  enough,  the  musician  was  found 
lifeless  at  his  post  By  his  side  was  his 
daughter,  calling  vainly  upon  his  name, 
pressing  the  once  magically-endowed  hands 
to  her  heart 

But,  although  the  blind  organist's  earthly 
career  was  over,  he  continued  in  spirit  to 
visit  his  beloved  instrument  Christmas 
Eve  came  round  again;  a  foolhardy 
musician  of  third-rate  ability,  who  had 
envied  Maese  Perez  his  renown  during  the 
old  man's  lifetime,  ventured  to  replace 
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him  now.  What  was  the  astonishment  of 
the  congregation  to  recognise  the  marvel- 
lous touch  of  Maese  Perez  himself  1  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  fact.  No  other 
fingers  could  have  elicited  such  sounds. 
It  was  a  veritable  cascade  of  melody, 
celestial  harmonies  such  as  those  are  said 
to  hear  whose  spirits  are  about  to  quit  their 
mortal  envelope ;  strains  caught  rather  by 
the  spirit  than  the  senses ;  notes  like  the 
caressing  murmur  of  summer  winds,  the 
kissing  of  forest  leaves,  the  trills  of  the 
lark  winging  its  arrowy  flight  towards  the 
empyrean;  seraphic  quires  with  cadence 
and  rhythm  unknown  to  the  children  of 
men ;  hymns  that  rise  to  the  very  throne 
of  the  Most  High  —  all  these  were  now 
given  forth  with  the  poetic  mysteriousness, 
religious  fervour,  and  inspiration  of  old. 
As  to  the  unhappy  man  who  had  ventured 
to  fill  the  place  of  Maese  Perez,  he 
descended  the  organ-loft,  pale  as  death, 
stricken  with  terror.  All  knew  why. 
Other  hands  than  his  had  touched  the  keys 
that  night 
The  denouement  is  thus  given  : 

Another  year  passed.  .Once  more  it 
was  the  eve  of  the  Nativity.  The  Abbess 
of  the  Convent  of  Santa  Inez  and  Maese 
Perez's  daughter  were  talking  in  subdued 
undertones  as  they  sat  in  the  dimly-lighted 
choir  of  the  old  musician's  church.  The  bell 
summoned  the  faithful  to  prayer ;  but  only 
a  few  worshippers  obeyed  the  summons. 
One  at  a  time  these  stragglers  entered, 
touched  the  holy  water,  and  took  their 
places. 

14  You  see,"  whispered  the  Mother 
Superior  to  her  young  companion,  "your 
timidity  is  groundless.  Hardly  a  score  of 
people  have  come;  everybody  is  flocking 
to  the  cathedral.  Do,  then,  play  the 
organ.  You  are  among  friends  only. 
What  can  make  you  hesitate  I " 

"I  am  afraid,11  replied  the  young  girl, 
shrinking  back. 

'Afraid*    Holy  Virgin  !    Of  what  V 

"  Mother,  I  know  not  Of  something 
supernatural.  Last  night  I  heard  you  say 
you  wished  me  to  play  at  Mass  to-night ; 
and,  proud  of  the  honour,  I  thought  I 
would  go  into  the  church  and  practise  a 
little,  so  as  to  get  accustomed  to  the  instru- 
ment It  was  dusk  when  I  came  here,  and 
not  a  soul  was  in  the  place.  Far  away, 
like  a  star  shining  on  a  dark  night,  burned 
the  lights  of  the  high  altar.  By  those 
lights  1  saw— Mother,  I  am  speaking  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth— I  saw  a 


figure  seated  before  the  organ.  He  sat 
with  his  back  turned  towards  me,  and 
began  to  play  the  most  wondrous  strains 
mortal  ears  ever  listened  to.  Suddenly  he 
moved.  I  was  going  to  say  that  he  looked 
at  me.  That  he  could  not  do,  for  he  was 
blind.    It  was— it  was  my  father  t" 

"  Bah,  Sister !  away  with  such  fancies — 
mere  temptings  of  the  Evil  One  1  Say  a 
Paternoster,  an  Ave  or  two  to  St.  Michael, 
leader  of  the  angelic  hosts,  and  he  will 
drive  away  the  bad  spirits.  Here,  put  my 
own  rosary  round  your  neck — it  has  just 
this  moment  touched  the  reliquary  of  St 
Pacomo— and  go  to  your  place,  fearing 
nothing.  See,  the  hour  has  struck ;  the 
faithful  await  the  elevation,  Be  sure  your 
sainted  father  will  look  down  and  bless  his 
child  upon  this  solemn  anniversary.11 

The  Mother  Superior  now  took  her  seat 
among  the  nuns.  The  trembling  girl, 
daring  no  longer  to  disobey,  rose,  slowly 
opened  the  door  of  the  little  staircase,  and 
climbed  to  the  organ-loft. 

The  service  began,  and  nothing  unusual 
occurred  till  the  consecration  of  the  Host 
Then  the  organ  pealed  forth  a  glorious 
strain,  above  which  rose  a  piercing  cry. 
The  Mother  Superior,  followed  by  the 
nuns  and  some  of  the  congregation, 
hastened  up  the  staircase. 

"Look  at  him — my  father!"  cried  the 
girl,  pointing  with  trembling  fingers  to  the 
seat  she  had  just  quitted. 

Nothing  was  seen ;  but  still  the  organ 
continued  to  give  out  thfe  same  wonderful 
melodies  of  former  Christmas  Eves.  No 
visible  fingers  touched  the  keys.  The 
musician's  stool  was  empty. 

It  is  in  the  weird  and  the  supernatural 
that  Becquer  revels.  The  horrible  exercises 
a  spell  over  him  also,  although  he  softens 
it  with  a  play  of  fancy  and  poetic  colour. 
A  striking  little  story  is  "The  Haunted 
Mountain."  A  joyous  cavalcade  of  cavaliers 
and  high-born  ladies  who  have  been  hunting 
and  have  allowed  night  to  steal  on,  are 
suddenly  bidden  by  their  leader  to  hasten 
home. 

"Leash  the  dogs,  blow  the  horn,  let  us 
be  off  and  away/1  he  cried.  "It  is  All 
Saints'  Eve,  and  we  are  on  the  haunted 
mountain!" 

"The  haunted  mountain,  what  may 
that  mean  t "  asked  Beatrice  of  her  cousin, 
Alonzo,  as  the  handsome,  high-born  pair, 
superbly  mounted,  rode  towards  the 
town. 

Alonzo  explained  how,  in  former  days, 
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the  Knights  Templars  had  a  monastery  on 
the  spot  mentioned,  a  territory  wrested 
from  the  Moors  and  made  over  to  these 
soldier  monks  by  the  King,  to  be  defended 
by  them  against  aggressor*.  This  measure 
gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Hidalgos  of 
the  neighbourhood,  between  whom  and 
the  new-comers  arose  war  to  the  knife. 
Under  pretext  of  a  monster  hunt,  both 
parties  prepared  for  a  final  trial  of  strength, 
the  result  being  a  downright  battle.  The 
mountain  was  covered  with  the  slain, 
and  so  fearful  was  the  slaughter  that  the 
monastery  was  vacated  by  Royal  order. 
Both  cloisters  and  chapel  became  a  mere 
heap  of  ruins,  and  the  entire  region  was 
deaerted  —  by  the  living!  Not  by  the 
dead.  From  that  time,  when  All  Saints9 
Eve  comes  round,  a  phantasmal  hunt  takes 
place  on  the  mountain.  The  ghostly 
huntsmen  glide  hither  and  thither,  the 
affrighted  stags  utter  cries,  the  wolves  howl ; 
next  day  footprints  of  skeleton  feet  are 
eeen  in  the  snow. 

Such  was  the  story  told  in  careless  tones 
by  the  young  man  to  his  cousin,  one  of 
those  imperious  beauties,  only  capable  of 
measuring  devotion  by  the  power  thereby 
acquired  over  the  adorer. 

Alonzo  loved  Beatrice,  but  felt  that  his 
cause  was  hopeless.  As  the  two  talked 
together  that  evening  after  the  banquet,  he 
hesitatingly  begged  her  acceptance  of  a 
jeweL  It  is  the  custom  on  All  Saints'  Eve 
to  exchange  gifts.  And  she  had  noticed 
this  jewel  fastening  the  plume  to  his  hat 

"I  foresee  what  will  happen!"  he 
added,  sadly.  "We  shall  soon  be  sepa- 
rated. The  life  of  a  Court,  already 
familiar  to  you,  will  entice  you  from  us. 
Do  take  this  keepsake,  and  give  me  one 
in  return." 

"Why  not!"  replied  the  girl,  with  a 
strange,  cruel  glitter  in  her  eyes.  "You 
remember  the  blue  scarf  I  wore  at  the  hunt 
to-day  1  I  intended  to  give  it  to  you,  but 
now  it  is  lost" 

"Lost!  and  where)"  cried  the  lover, 
overjoyed  at  this  apparent  sign  of  interest 
and  affection. 

His  looks  told  her  he  would  go  to  the 
world's  end  in  search  of  her  scarf. 

"  I  lost  it  somewhere  on  the  mountain," 
was  the  reply. 

"On  the  haunted  mountain  1"  Alonzo 
murmured,  turning  pale,  and  sinking  back 
into  his  chair. 

"Listen,"  he  continued.  "You  know  well 
enough  that  I  am  a  fearless  hunter;  no 
one  has  ever  seen  me  turn  my  back  upon 


peril  of  any  kind.  Were  It  any  other 
night  of  the  year,  I  would  hasten  to  the 
mountain  in  search  of  your  gift  But  to- 
night     Why  hide  it  from  you)    lam 

afraid.  There  are  sights  there  on  All 
Saints'  Eve  that  curdle  the  blood  of  the 
doughtiest,  that  blanch  the .  hair  as  he 
gazes,  that  turn  the  living  into  shapes  of 
terror " 

He  paused,  his  cousin's  look  had  startled 
him.  A  contemptuous  smile  played  on 
her  lips.  As  she  rose  to  stir  the  fire,  she 
laughed  derisively. 

"Darkness,  wolves,  ghosts!  To  look 
for  my  sash  under  such  circumstances. 
The  thing,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  thought 
of!" 

Those  mocking  words  were  hardly 
uttered  ere  Alonzo's  resolution  was  taken. 
Basing  hastily,  with  a  hurried  word  of 
adieu,  paying  no  heed  to  her  lukewarm 
remonstrances,  he  hastened  away.  A  few 
minutes  later,  she  heard  the  sound  of  horse's 
feet  on  the  courtyard.  He  had  ridden  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  mountain. 

Bitterly,  of  course,  was  the  heartless 
coquette  to  rue  her  wicked  caprice.  The 
Knight  never  returned ;  but  the  first  object 
on  which  Beatrice's  eyes  lighted  at  dawn 
was  her  scarf.  Stained  with  blood  it  lay 
there,  brought  back  by  ghostly  hands  in 
the  dead  of  night  Next  day  his  body,  the 
piey  of  wolves,  was  found  amid  the  scenes 
of  yesterday's  merry  hunt. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  grim 
stories  to  the  graceful, quiet  "Letters  from 
my  CelL"  Here  he  gives  us  delightful 
descriptions  of  rural  life  and  scenery,  with 
dissertations,  always  interesting,  and 
original,  on  books  and  passing  events.  A 
fascinating  volume  of  selections,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry,  might  be  made  from  the 
works  of  this  gifted  author. 


THE  BACHELORS'  BALL. 

One  of  the  leading  events  of  the  social 
year  in  my  town  is  the  Bachelors'  BalL 
The  Benedicts,  too,  have  a  ball  thd  follow- 
ing week.  But  though  quite  as  much 
money  is  spent  at  their  ball,  it  does  not 
win  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  like  the 
Bachelors'  Ball  The  "belle"  at  the 
Benedicts'  does  not  take  rank  like  the 
"  belle  "  at  the  Bachelors'. 

Another  thing.  The  Benedicts  have  an 
absurd  craze  for  masquerading.  Of  late, 
all    their    "hops"  have   been    in   fancy 
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costume*  Now,  undeniably,  this  has  a 
pretty  effect,  if  yon  view  the  proceedings 
as  a  whole  bom  the  minstrel  gallery  of 
the  ball-room.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  see 
the  costumes  of  our  ancestors,  from  William 
the  Conqueror  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  strutting  about  like  animated 
figures  from  old  canvases.  There  is  ako 
an  immense  amount  of  absurdity  in  the 
scene.  Mr.  J3o*nd-So,  dressed  to  represent 
a  carrot,  has  a  good  deal  of  a  tender  kind 
to  whisper  in  the  ears  of  pretty  Alice 
This-and-That,  whose-  ambitious  mother 
has  set  her  up  as?  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Obviously  the  Queen  cannot  take  the 
addresses  of  a  carrot  in  a  very  serious 
sense,  which,  like  enough,  sooner  or  later 
piques  Mr.  Carrot,  and  sends  him  sulkily 
towards  the  card-room.  There  are  a 
hundred  such  entertaining  little  episodes 
on  the  Benedicts'  evening.  If  you  are  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  know,  moreover,  how 
one  masque  stands  towards  another 
masque,  you  are  sure  of  a  vast  deal  of  fun 
even  as  a  spectator. 

The  Bachelors',  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
grave  affair.  There's  no  disguising  the 
feet,  locally,  that  a  number  of  marriages 
every  year  are  the  direct  outcome  of  it 
The  "belle'*  of  the  Benedicts'  may  owe 
much  of  her  reputation  to  her  gown,  and 
her  mamma's  audacity  in  making  her — for 
her  profit — personate  some  lady  of  old 
time  who  was  remarkable  for  her  loveli- 
ness. The  world  is  uncommonly  soft,  If  a 
man  tells  it  over  and  over  again  that  he  is 
so  astonishingly  honest  that  he  may  safely 
be  trusted  with  anything,  it  is  odd  if  the 
world  does  not  by-and-by  show  exceeding 
confidence  in  him  —  until  the  trust  is 
abominably  abused.  Similarly,  if  a  girl 
goes  forth  into  the  midst  of  the  men  of 
our  town  in  an  attire  that  says,  as  plainly 
as  silks  and  satins  can  speak,  "  I  well  befit 
the  pretty  maid  who  has  the  courage  to 
wear  me,"  ton  to  one,  ere  the  evening  is 
out,  half  the  men  in  the  ball-room  agree 
with  the  gown's  boast 

This,  I  repeat,  is  all  very  well  at  the 
Benedicts'.  But  at  the  Bachelors'  we  are 
vastly  Imore  critical.  Each  girl  stands 
distinctly  on  her  own  merits  here.  She 
is  just  what  Nature  has  made  her.  Her 
pretty  face,  her  round,  white  shoulders, 
her  adorable  hair,  her  shapely  arm,  her  in- 
comparable figure,  or  her  dainty  ankles, 
cannot  be  dissembled. 

As  a  rule,  the  Bachelors'  Ball  is  dis- 
cussed about  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
days  ere  it  takes  place.     In  other  words, 


no  sooner  is  the  ball  of  one  year  over, 
than  the  girls  wonder  if  they  have  any 
chance  of  being  reckoned  the  "belle"  at 
the  next  one. 

It  is  considered  slightly  bad  form  in  tile 
"belle"  to  repeat  herself  in  a  single  state 
at  a  second  Bachelors'.  She  has  enjoyed 
her  fame ;  out  of  question  Bhe  has  received 
offers  of  marriage  from  five  or  six  ardent 
youths  of  tender  years,  whose  moustaches 
have  just  gained  bulk  enough  to  be  coaxed 
into  a  tender  upward  curl ;  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  she  has  also  listened  to  the 
more  sober,  and  much  more  interesting,  pro- 
posals of  two  or  three  eligible  young  men 
of  position  or  promise.  What  more,  ask 
the  other  maids,  can  she  want  1  Let  her 
take  a  husband,  and  leave  the  field  open 
to  others. 

Now,  this  is  very  reasonable.  Never- 
theless, it  does  not  always  satisfy  the 
"belle."  She  may  have  been  raised  to  the 
enviable  dignity  at  her  first  appearance 
in  the  ball-room — in  her  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  year.  In  that  case— as  her 
mamma  assures  the  other  mammas  of  the 
town — it  would  be  suicidal  of  the  poor 
child  to  sacrifice  the  fairest  days  of  the 
spring  time  of  her  life  upon  the  exacting 
altar  of  matrimony.  Mamma,  who  is  pos- 
sibly ambitious,  or  too  censorious  towards 
the  young  men  who  assemble  atthe  small  feet 
of  her  daughter  and  breathe  tbe  incense  of 
their  sighs  towards  her  winsome  face,  has 
then  no  notion  of  having  her  lovely  child 
shelved  out  of  the  way  of  Bachelors1  Balls 
of  the  future.  She  schemes  untiringly  to 
secure  the  goodwill  of  tbe  other  mammas 
of  the  town.  They  are  implored  to  con- 
sider how  young  dear  Blanche  or  Florence 
has  the  misfortune  to  be.  And,  on  the 
other  h*nd,  they  are  tranquillised  by  the 
oblique  assurance — with  such  deep  glances 
as  none  but  mothers  in  communion  may 
indulge  in — that  the  sweet  girl  will;  please 
Heaven,  be  married  to  a  good  and  opulent 
young  man  long  ere  yet  another  Bachelors1 
Ball  takes  place. 

It  is  hard  upon  the  other  girls  when 
their  charms  are  thus  shadowed  a  second 
time  by  the  irresistible  Blanche ;  but  they 
are  by  no  means,  therefore,  deterred  from 
behaving  as  prettily  as  possible  to  the 
young  men,  their  partners  in  the  dance. 
And  they  have  always  this  curiously  grim 
hope  in  their  hearts:  that  the  much-ad- 
mired Blanche  of  one  year  may,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  have 
developed  some  oddity  of  manner  or  defect 
of  personal  appearance,  which  will  act  as  a 
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bar  to  her  pretensions  in  the  esteem  of  the 
gallant  youths,  from  whose  judgement 
there  is  no  appeal. 

In.  the  old  days  a  ball  in  the  country  was 
as  different  from  a  London  ball  as  a  raw  beef- 
steak from  a  cooked  one.  The  metropolitan 
spark  condescended  to  the  rustic  ball-room, 
which  he  honoured  with  his  exquisite 
presence,  solely  in  the  wicked  hope  that  he 
might  break  a  few  female  hearts  across  his 
elegant  knee.  He  had  not  a  doubt  about 
his  superiority—- in  dress,  manners,  and 
everything  else,  except  morals— over  the 
other  men  at  the  ball.  He  had  as  little 
doubt  that  he  should  find  the  ladies 
perfectly  amenable  to  his  flatteries  and 
snares,  even  though  the  former  were  ever 
so  gross  and  the  latter  ever  so  trans- 
parent. He  reckoned  them  all  as  so 
many  hoydens,  who  would  pipe,  sing,  or 
caper  in  accordance  with  his  own  im- 
perious whims. 

Really  it  was  worth  while  being  a  young 
blood  in  the  tune  of  our  great  grandsires,  four 
or  five  generations  back.  Their  impudence 
was  quite  loveable.  To  recur  to  our  earlier 
parallel :  they  were  so  convinced  of  their 
own  excellence  as  human  types,  that  they 
ended  by  playing  the  part  they  assumed 
so  as  to  make  others  think  them  what  they 
claimed  to  be.  The  consequence  was  that 
they  were  adored  in  the  country  much  as 
a  recognised  new  incarnation  of  Buddha  is 
adored  by  the  devout  Buddhists  of  the 
East.  They  lived  a  gay,  perhaps  even  a 
happy  life  in  town,  and  at  the  worst,  when 
their  pockets  were  empty,  or,  their  figure 
and  face  no  longer  sufficiently  comme  il 
faut  for  the  exacting  metropolitan  atmo- 
sphere, they  could  fall  back  upon  some 
rustic  centre  famous  for  its  pretty  girls 
with  pretty  fortunes,  and  simply  help 
themselves  to  the  beat  that  was  to  be  had. 
They  were  sad  rogues  at  heart,  it  is  to  be 
feared ;  but  they  took  extreme  care  not  to 
wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves. 

In  these  days  of  the  daily  press,  tele- 
graphy, and  all  the  other  inventions  which 
conjoin  to  put  men  and  women  upon  one 
level,  it  is  by  no  means  so.  Your  country 
"belle"  is  likely  to  be  fully  as  well  in- 
formed and  modish  as  the  average  fre- 
quenter of  London  ball-rooms.  She  takes 
a  man's  measure  quite  as  keenly  as  her 
metropolitan  sister,  and  will  keep  him  at  a 
distance,  or  trifle  with  his  civilities,  just  as 
she  pleases. 

This  gives  a  relish  to  our  country  balls 
that  they  had  not  before,  though  of  course 
it  also  deprives  us  of  much  of  the  piquant 


glamour  that  in  the  old  days  attended  upon  • 
the  charming  naiveness  of  the  rustic  fair 
ones. 

Indeed,  perhaps  the  modern  "  tone  "  of 
women  in  their  public  intercourse  with 
men  may  be  perceived  better  in  the  country 
than  in  the  town.  There  is  less  finish  in 
the  manner,  it  may  be ;  and  therefore  the 
framework  is  the  more  visible.  Thus  the 
manishness  of  Miss  Stafford  or  Miss 
Warwick  at  the  Bachelors1  may,  to  some, 
seem  to  be  carried  to  a  point  that  positively 
repels.  Both  the  girls  are  pretty  enough 
to  be  able  to  afford  themselves  this  eccentric 
luxury  of  manner.  Otherwise  they  would 
make  themselves  intolerably  ridiculous, 
and  none  of  us  men  would  strive  to  keep 
our  countenances  in  their  company.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  other  attributes  which  the 
last  decade  or  two  have  thrust  upon  our 
girls.  If  your  partner  has  any  tendency 
to  be  intellectually  clever,  she  will  push 
her  gift  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Either  she 
will  astound  you  by  whispering  that  those 
sweet  little  verses  on  "  The  caterpillar  in 
the  thornbush"  which  appeared  in  the 
corner  of  one  pageof  the"  Weekly  Chronicle" 
are  from  her  own  brain ;  or  she  will  tell 
to  you  without  a  blush  the  plot  of  a  three 
volume  novel,  the  inception  of  which  will 
take  place  the  next  day,  or  at  latest  the  day 
after.  -  Last  year  one  of  the  writer's 
partners,  a  sylphine  little  thing  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  with  large  blue  ejes,  pathetic 
with  unutterable  yearning,  even  went  so  far 
along  the  byway  of  bad  taste  as  to  ask, 
him  a  question  about  a  Greek  reading 
between  the  dances. 

Anything  quite  so  bizarre  as  this  would 
not  be  suffered  in  a  London  ball-room. 
We  are,  in  so  far,  even  more  advanced  than 
our  friends  of  the  world's  capital 

But  to  recur  more  peculiarly  to  the 
Bachelors'  Ball.  Though  the  guests  in  all 
number  between  three  and  four  hundred, 
it  is  not  so  easy  for  an  outsider  to  get  a 
dance  worth  remembering  as  it  might  seem 
to  be.  The  management  is  of  course  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  the  Bachelors' 
themselves.  The  tickets  of  entrance 
proceed  exclusively  from  the  contributing 
Bachelors,  the  number  of  whom  is  strictly 
limited.  These  happy  fellows,  a  month  or 
two  before  the  great  day,  are  courted  and 
caressed  by  the  ladies  in  a  manner  that 
would  turn  their  heads  if  they  had  not 
sufficient  wit  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  to  realise  that  it  was  all  the  out- 
come of  cupboard-love.  They  control  the 
situation.      Only    the    girls  whom    they 
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favour  with  their  regard  are  likely   to 
secure  the  coveted  invitations. 

At  such  a  time  one  smells  plots  and 
schemes  in  the  air  of  every  house  which 
contains  a  certain  number  of  marriageable 

{oung  ladies  whose  interests  are  in  the 
eeping  of  a  discreet  mamma.  If  the 
master  of  the  house,  or  the  girl's  brothers 
have  no  friends  at  court — that  is,  among  the 
beloved  Bachelors — the  lady  of  the  house 
will  not  allow  herself  to  be  balked  of 
her  purpose  by  any  ordinary  obstacle. 
She  knows  or  ascertains  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  two  or  three  "Bachelors" 
most  accessible  to  her.  If  they  sing  she 
arranges  a  musical  evening  for  their 
especial  enjoyment.  If  they  like  innocent 
flirtation,  it  is  as  easy  as  A  B  0  to  tell  off 
Isabel  or  Louise,  or  this  or  that  other 
daughter  for  their  entertainment.  The 
girl  may  go  all  lengths,  so  she  does  not 
commit  herself  to  an  engagement;  and 
this,  too,  she  may  of  course  consummate  if 
the  youth  be  eligible. 

None  but  they  who  know  the  full  capa- 
city for  intrigue  of  the  female  soul  can 
imagine  the  arch  wiles  and  lures  by  which 
the  precious  emblazoned  ticket  of  invita- 
tion is  at  length  obtained.  But  obtained 
it  is ;  and  thus  one  or  two  of  the  girls  have 
their  chance  of  the  year. 

When  the  desirable  day  arrives,  the 
ball-room  really  has  a  sufficiently  fascinat- 
ing appearance.  The  first  upholsterer  of  the 
town,  aided  by  the  first  landscape  gardener 
and  the  first  confectioner,  have  worked 
wonders  in  the  hal),  which  serves  upon 
common  occasions  for  the  assemblage  of  the 
farmers  of  the  district  for  the  sale  of  their 
wheat  and  oats.  The  supper  tables  are 
spread  in  one  of  the  galleries ;  and  in  the 
other  the  musicians,  with  their  harps  and 
violins,  take  up  a  prominent  position. 

The  senior  bachelor  of  the  society  has 
the  somewhat  questionable  privilege  of 
distinguishing  himself  by  opening  the 
first  dance,  with  the  lady  of  our  local 
county  member.  Still,  some  one  must  fill 
the  gap ;  and  he  may  as  well  advertise  his 
years  as  another.  And  so,  with  a  lively 
flourish,  the  ball  begins. 

The  county  member,  our  municipal 
members,  and  the  more  portly  of  our  local 
magnates— all  "  Bachelors  M  in  their  day — 
if  they  do  not  dance  once  or  twice  in  a  way 
— as  a  matter  of  form,  not  for  diversion — 
betake  themselves,  with  as  little  delay  as 
is  seemly,  to  the  card-room.  Here  they 
soon  get  so  absorbed  with  their. whist,  at 
half-a  crown    points,    that    they    do    not 


scruple  by-and-by  —  the  barbarians  —  to 
growl  at  the  noise  of  the  continuous 
scraping  of  feet  on  the  ball-room  floor. 
They  think  the  rest  of  ub  a  coterie  of  im- 
beciles, and  we  are  hardly  more  charitable 
in  our  estimate  of  them. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  our  conversation 
at  the  Bachelors'  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  sparkle  than  ball-room  talk  elsewhere. 
One  is  not  here  to  exercise  one's  under- 
standing, but  to  dance,  and  admire  the 
ladies,  and  exchange  greetings  with  as 
many  bright  eyes  as  possible.  Still,  there 
is  one  subject  that  is  eternally  to  the  fore. 
It  comes  up  with  each  new  partner,  and  is 
not  finally  tabooed  and  abandoned  until 
we  are  in  the  last,  the  very  last,  waltz,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning — "  Who  is  the 
'  belle '  f "  that  is  the  question. 

Now,  for  my  part,  I  find  infinite  pastime 
in  mooting  this  somewhat  tough  problem 
with  my  partners.  Of  course,  tact  is  neces- 
sary, or  it  will  happen  that  you  offend  the 
fair  creature  upon  your  arm,  or  in  your 
arms.  It  will  never  do  to  assume  point- 
blank  that  she  herself  has  no  claim  to  the 
honour.  Bather,  it  is  perhaps  judicious  to 
make  her,  in  such  case  a  good — nay,  a 
certain  second,  if  you  are  in  extreme  doubt 
about  her  right  to  premier  honours.  This 
will,  at  least,  gain  her  good-will,  and 
induce  her  to  open  the  battery  of  her 
criticism  upon  the  girl  who  is  really  the 
beauty  of  the  evening. 

11 But,"  she  protests,  perhaps,  "you 
surely  don't  mean  to  say  you  admire  a 
girl  with  a  foot  so  large  as  hers  1 " 

You  admit  that  you  have  not  noticed 
her  feet;  though  you  do  not  say  further 
that  her  face  is  so  absorbing  that  you  care 
to  look  no  lower. 

"Besides,"  continues  your  companion, 
"though  she  has  a  taking  manner,  and 
such  a  simple  look,  I  assure  you  she  is  not 
one  of  those  girls  in  whose  mouths  butter 
would  not  melt,  as  the  saying  goes.  She 
is  reckoned  rather  bitter  at  home." 

"  Yes  1  Well,  spirit  is  no  such  bad  en- 
dbwment,  if  it  doesn't  go  too  far." 

"And  her  governess  pronounces  her  an 
arrant  dunce.  Really,  Mr.  Prettyboy,  I 
don't  think,  upon  the  whole,  I  admire  your 
taste." 

The  rejoinders  of  your  other  partners 
are  all  on  the  same  plane.  Perhaps  they 
fish  deliberately  for  the  compliment  which 
is  so  visibly  impending  over  their  own 
sweet  heads.  And,  whether  this  be  or  be 
not  so,  you  must  be  a  perfect  Goth  if  you 
do  not  give  them  their  heart's  desire,  and 
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so  bow  them  into  the  hands  of  your  suc- 
cessor considerably  happier  than  they  Were 
when  yon  received  them  from  your  prede- 
cessor. 

The  worst  of  these  semi-public  balls  is 
the  occasional  dangers  with  which  you  are 
menaced  by  the  negligence  or  inefficiency 
of  the  workmen  who  have  been  employed 
to  embellish  the  room. 

At  one  time,  a  nail  was  left  in  the  floor, 
and  it  played  some  cruel  pranks  with  us 
ere  it  was  discovered  and  eradicated. 

At  another  time,  what  must  the  sense- 
less florist— entrusted  with  the  decorative 
part  of  the  room — do  but  give  the  leaves 
of  certain  rather  sickly  shrubs  a  coat  of 
green  paint.  This,  of  itself,  would  not 
have  been  serious,  had  the  assistants  not 
used  the  plants  with  the  artificial  com- 
plexion to  form  a  certain  little  bower, 
which  was  obviously  intended  for  the 
sweet  intercourse  of  soul  with  souL  It  was 
certainly  too  bad  that  the  confiding  maid 
who  allowed  herself  to  be  seduced  into 
this  sequestered  little  nook,  should  go 
forth  again  into  the  world  with  smudges  of 
green  paint  on  her  dainty  gown. 

Such  errors  of  management  as  these  may 
be  trivial ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  dis- 
creditable. I  may  safely  add,  however, 
that  they  are  blemishes  which  will  never 
occur  again.  We  have  been  accused  of 
contriving  an  accident,  now  and  then, 
solely  that  we  may  have  opportunity  of 
playing  the  hero.  But  this  is  absurd.  As 
if  there  could  be  anything  heroic  in  the  act 
of  wiping  a  lady's  gown,  lifting  her  to  her 
feet  after  a  misfortune,  or  rushing  to  relieve 
her  and  several  others  from  the  avalanche 
of  flags  and  banners  which,  by  the  snapping 
of  a  stringy  have  fallen  in  a  body  from  the 
rafters  overhead. 

The  true  test  of  the  success  of  the  ball  is 
shown  by  the  eagerness  of  the  mammas,  as 
I  have  said,  to  procure  for  their  daughters 
a  share  in  it.  The  mother,  whose  daughter 
has  for  three  or  four  hours  been  the  cyno- 
sure of  three  hundred  pair  of  eyes,  is  a 
happy  woman  when  the  frolic  is  at  an  end. 
You  see,  it  is  an  agreeable  reflection  upon 
her  bringing  up  of  the  child;  and  also, 
perhaps,  of  the  beauty  which  distinguished 
her  when  she  was  no  older  than  her 
daughter  of  to-day.  The  girl  herself  is 
sore  to  be  exalted  high  in  the  domestic 
esteem  from  that  day  forwards.  What 
does  it  matter  if  her  papa  churlishly 
complains  about  the  expensiveness  of  her 
frocks  since  the  hall  1  What  can  he  know 
about  the  delicate  business  in  which  his 


wife  is  engaged  ?  And  further,  strange  to 
say,  he  is  so  dull  of  wit  that,  even  when 
the  news  is  whispered  to  him  that  pretty 
Bella  has  had  an  offer  which  it  would  be 
madness  to  refuse,  even  then  he  is  not  con- 
tented. He  may  not  like  the  bills  of 
Bella's  dressmaker;  but  he  likes  to  see 
Bella's  face  within  smiling  distance  of 
him. 

But  both  Bella  and  her  mamma  know 
better.  They  know  that  the  Bachelors' 
Ball  has  done  its  work  for  them,  and  they 
are  satisfied. 


THROUGH  FIRE  AND  WATER. 

The  origin  of  the  phrase  "  through  fire 
and  water,11  as  in  a  friend's  emphatic 
assurance  that  he  will  go  through  those 
two  elements  to  serve  you,  is  to  be  referred, 
no  doubt,  to  the  old  custom  of  Ordeals. 
And  it  is  from  those  mediaeval  forms  of 
trial  and  justification  that  we  have  borrowed 
the  figurative  expressions  —  an  ordeal  of 
affliction,  an  ordeal  of  criticism,  an  ordeal 
of  adversity.  There  is  much  in  their 
origin  and  history  that  is  both  interesting 
and  important,  so  that  a  brief  survey  of 
them  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the 
reader. 

They  were  of  two  kinds — by  fire  and  by 
water.  With  the  former  we  shall  do  right, 
perhaps,  to  connect  the  idea  of  purification ; 
with  the  latter,  that  of  cleansing.  Both 
date  from  a  remote  antiquity.  Thus,  the 
ordeal  of  cold  water,  "aquae  frigid se  ju- 
dicium," was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
compelled  suspected  wives  to  drink  of  the 
"  waters  of  jealousy,"  just  as  some  African 
tribes,  to  this  day,  administer  to  their 
better  halves,  under  a  similar  cloud,  the 
"  red  water."  In  another  form  it  was  used 
by  the  Greeks.  At  Palike,  in  Sicily,  was 
a  fountain,  into  the  waters  of  which  the 
accused  person  threw  a  tablet,  on  which  he 
had  inscribed  his  oath  of  innocence.  If  the 
tablet  floated,  he  was  safe;  if  it  sank,  he 
came  to  grief.  In  the  ease  of  a  woman, 
the  tablet  was  suspended  to  her  neck,  and 
she  advanced  into  the  water  knee-deep. 
If  it  preserved  its  usual  level  she  was 
acquitted;  if,  rising  to  her  throat,  it 
touched  the  tablet,  she  was  condemned. 

The  mediaeval  ordeal,  which  was  mainly 
confined  in  practice  to  the  "  lower  classes," 
consisted  in  throwing  the  supposed  offender 
into  a  pond  or  tank  with  bis  right  hand 
tied  to  his  left  foot,  and  his  left  hand  to 
his  right  foot.    If  he  floated,  his  guilt  was 
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assumed  to  be  established;  if  he  sank,  he 
wag  innocent,  and  was  dragged  oat  by  a 
rope  .tied  to  his  middle.  As  the  pond  or 
tank  was  usually  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
filled  to  the  brim,  the  teat  in  either  event 
was  sufficiently  disagreeable.  In  later 
times,  it  was  applied  to  persons  accused 
of  witchcraft ;  and  a  belief  in  its  efficacy 
long  lingered  in  rural  districts.  An  instance 
occurred  at  Castle  Hedingham,  in  Essex, 
as  late  as  September  the  fourth,  1863, 
when  the  victim,  a  poor  old  woman, 
perished. 

A  ninth  century  manuscript,  quoted  by 
the  learned  Mabillon,  erroneously  attributes 
the  introduction  of  this  form  of  oideal  to 
Pope  Eugenius  the  Second.  What  he 
realty  did  was  to  sanction  its  employment, 
which  his  predecessors  in  St.  Peter's  chair 
had  refused  to  da  The  same  manuscript 
describes  the  ceremonial  as  practised  at 
the  Abbey  of  Reims.  The  monjts  chanted 
a  mass,  at  which  the  accused  were  present, 
and  communicated,  after  the  mass-priest 
had  solemnly  conjured  them  not  to  receive 
the  Body  of  their  Lord  if  they  were  guilty. 
In  communicating  them,  he  said : 

"  May  this  Body  and  this  Blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  save  you  to-day  in  your 
trial" 

After  exorcising  the  water  into  which 
they  were  to  be  plunged,  he  lowered  them 
into  it  with  his  own  hsnds,  praying  that  it 
might  reject  them  if  they  wexe  guilty. 

The  Council  of  the  Church,  which  met 
at  Worms  in  829,  under  the  presidency  of 
Louis  the  Debonnair,  vainly  prohibited 
the  employment  of  this  ordeaL  The  im- 
perial prohibition  was  openly  disregarded; 
and  Hinomar,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastic  of 
that  age,  when  counselled  by  Bishop  Hil- 
degard,  of  Meaux,  endeavoured  to  justify 
it  by  a  subtlety  of  reasoning  Tfhich,  in  the 
present  day,  ^rould  have  been  worthy  of  a 
theurgic  expert  or  a  theosophiqt. 

Guibert  da  Nogent  tells  a  curious  story 
of  two  brothers*  Everard  and  Clement,  who, 
haying  been  denounced  as  heretics,  were 
brought  before  the  Bishop  of  Soissons,  and 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination.  As 
nothing  in  their  answers  inculpated  them, 
"  I  said  to  the  Bishop,11  continues  Guibert, 
"that,  since  the  witnesses  were  absent 
who  had  heard  the  accused  make  profession 
of  their  impious  dogmas,  he  should  submit 
the  latter  to  the  water-ordeaL  The  prelate 
then  celebrated  mass,  after  which  he  and 
Peter,  the  archdeacon — a  man  of  the  purest 
faith,  who  had  rejected  all  the  bribes  they 
had  offered  him  to  screen  them  from  being 


put  on  their  trial — repaired  to  the  spot 
where  the  water  had  been  got  ready.  The 
Bishop,  with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeki, 
intoned  the  litanies  and  pronounced  the 
exorcism.  The  two  brothers  then  took  a 
solemn  oath  that  never  had  they  believed 
or  taught  anything  contrary  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  However,  as  soon  as  Clewed 
was  dropped  into  the  water,  he  swam  as  a 
twig  or  a  spray  might  have  done  ;  whereat 
the  whole  church  resounded  with  cries  of 
joy  from  the  vast  multitude  whom  the  oc- 
casion had  brought  together.  Then  Everard 
confessed  his  guilt ;  but,  as  he  refused  to 
do  penance,  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
along  with  his  brother,  whom  the  judge- 
ment of  God  had  convicted.  Some  time 
after,  the  faithful,  apprehending  that  the 
clergy  might  show  too  much  lenity, 
surrounded  the  prison,  seized  upon  the 
heretics,  lighted  a  fire  outside  the  town, 
and  gave  them  to  the  flames." 

So  much  for  freedom  of  thought  in  the 
good  old  times.  He  who  indulged  in  it 
had  to  go  through  fire  and  water  1 

Down  to  1601  this  cruel  ordeal  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  France,  though, 
latterly,  only  in  cases  of  witchcraft.  In 
1601  it  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris. 

The  Hot  Water  Ordeal  (aquae  ferventis 
judicium),  consisted  in  plunging  the  arm, 
or  hand,  into  a  boiling  caldron,  and  taking 
out  a  consecrated  ring,  stone,  or  piece  of 
iron,  suspended  in  it  at  a  greater  or  less 
depth,  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the 
accused  person's  offence.  If  the  arm  or 
hand  showed  no  trace  of  scalding,  the  in- 
nocence of  the  accused  was  established. 

The  following  story  cornea  from  Gregory 
of  Tours: 

Two  priests,  the  one  an  Arian,  the  other 
a  sound  Catholic,  fall  into  a  pretty  little 
controversy.  At  length,  Orthodoxy  says 
to  Heterodoxy :  "  What  is  the  use  of  all 
this  talk)  Let  us  come  to  deeds  1  We 
will  set  on  the  fire  a  brazen  vessel ;  we 
will  throw  into  it  a  ring ;  he  who  extracts 
the  ring  from  the  boiling  water  shall  be 
esteemed  the  victor,  and  the  defeated 
shall  embrace  his  creed,  thus  convincingly 
shown  to  be  the  true  ona"  Agreed.  The 
next  day  is  appointed  for  this  new  theo- 
logical test.  Night  brings  wisdom.  Ortho- 
doxy rises  before  dawn,  rubs  his  arm  with 
oil,  and  plasters  it  with  an  unguent.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  two  adversaries 
meet  in  the  public  plaoe*,  the  people 
gather  in  crowds;  a  fire  is  kindled;  a 
caldron  placed  over  it,  and  a  ring  thrown 
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into  the  babbling  liquid.  Orthodoxy  in- 
vites Heterodoxy  to  fish  for  it;  bat  no. 
Orthodoxy  made  the  proposal,  and  most 
be  the  first  to  carry  it  oat  Tremblingly 
the  good  priest  bares  hie  arm ;  the  Arian 
detects  the  precautions  it  has  undergone, 
and  exclaims:  "This  is  cheating,  and 
will  never  dot11  By  chance,  a  priest  of 
Ravenna,  named  Hyaointhe,  comes  on  the 
scene,  and  being  informed  of  the  caose  of 
the  uproar,  throws  back  his  sleeve,  and, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  plunges 
his  arm  into  the  caldron.  As  the  ring  is 
thin  and  small,  it  slips  about  with  every 
movement  of  the  water,  which  is  kept  at 
boiling-point  all  the  time ;  so  that  it  takes 
Father  Hyacinthe  an  hour  to  get  hold  of 
it.  Bat  there  is  no  soar,  not  even  any 
redness,  on  his  skin ;  and  he  declares  that 
the  water  was  quite  cold  at  the  bottom, 
and  only  moderately  warm  at  or  near  the 
surface.  At  this  result  Heterodoxy  is  em- 
boldened to  follow  suit ;  but,  alas !  with  a 
yell,  draws  back  his  arm  immediately — 
scalded  to  the  very  bone. 

In  this  way  was  Orthodoxy  justified,  and 
Heterodoxy  put  to  shame. 

Theutberga,  the  infamous  Qaeen  of 
Lothair  the  Second,  successfully  submitted 
herself  to  this  ordeal  in  859.  Not  that 
her  success  was  a  proof  of  her  innocence — 
it  simply  showed  that  she  had  some  clever 
accomplices. 

The  trial  by  hot  iron— "ferrum  candensf1 
— appears  to  have  been  of  as  ancient  an 
origin  as  the  cold  water  ordeal ;  for,  in  the 
"  Antigone19  of  Sophocles,  the  soldier,  who 
comes  to  inform  Oleon  that  the  body  of 
Polyrius  has  been  recovered,  exclaims : 

"  We  were  all  prepared  to  handle  the 
burning  iron,  or  pass  through  the  fire,  to 
attest  before  the  gods  that  we  were  neither 
guilty  of  the  crime  nor  accomplices  of  him 
who  planned  and  executed  it" 

The  hot  iron  ordeal  was  performed  in 
various  ways :  1.  The  accused  walked  bare- 
footed over  red-hot  ploughshares,  or  iron 
bars.  2.  Or,  thrust  his  hand  into  a  red- 
hot  iron  gauntlet  3.  Or,  carried  in  his 
hand  a  piece  of  glowing  iron  nine  times 
the  length  of  his  foot  The  hand  or  foot 
was  immediately  bound  up  and  sealed  until 
the  third  day,  when,  according  to  its  ap- 
pearance, the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused  was  determined. 

How  a  trial  so  severe  as  this  could  ever 
have  been  borne  successfully  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture.  We  are  forced  to  believe 
that  collusion  existed  between  the  accused 
and  the  officials  charged  with  the  proceed- 


ings. Either  the  Iron  was  incandescent 
only  in  appearance,  or,  the  hand  Was  for- 
tified against  the  heat  by  some  chemical 
preparation,  and  the  three  days'  interval 
would  allow  for  any  slight  inconvenience 
to  wear  off.  This  is  the  explanation  given 
by  Planck,  Soames,  and  Ballam;  and  I 
conceive  it  would  apply  to  such  a  case 
as  the  following.  Richard,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  had  two  sons— ^Richard  and 
William — by  a  low-born  beauty,  who, 
when  they  had  grown  up,  presented  them 
to  their  father,  that  he  might  recognise 
them.  Perceiving  that  he  hesitated— not- 
withstanding the  proofs  which  she  brought 
forward— she  publicly  carried  in  her  hand 
a  bar  of  red-hot  iron,  and,  as  she  received 
no  injury,  her  veracity  was  considered  to 
be  established  beyond  doubt 

Various  religious  ceremonies  were  at- 
tached to  this  ordeal,  as  to  the  less  onerous 
trials  previously  described.  There  was  much 
fasting  and  prayer;  the  Eucharist  was 
administered ;  a  solemn  oath  of  innocence 
was  taken ;  the  mass  was  attended  for 
three  days  consecutively* 

The  accused,  if  a  man  of  rank  or  wealth, 
was  permitted  to  find  a  substitute!  Matthew 
Paris  relates  that,  when  Remy,  Bishop  of 
Dorchester,  was  accused  of  treason  towards 
our  Norman  WUliam,  one  of  his  servants 
offered  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  hot  iron, 
and  thus  saved  his  master. 

When  Louis,  son  of  Louis  le  Ger- 
manique,  took  up  arms  against  his  uncle, 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  in  876,  he 
subjected— in  the  presence  of  Wb  partisans 
— ten  men  to  the  cold  water  ordeal,  ten 
men  to  the  hot  water  ordeal,  and  ten  men 
to  the  ordeal  of  hot  iron ;  ail  of  them  im- 
ploring Heaven  to  declare  by  its  judge- 
ment whether  Louis  ought  not,  by  right, 
to  have  a  larger  share  of  the  territories  left 
by  his  father,  than  that  which  had  fallen 
to  him  when  the  partition  had  previously 
been  made  with  his  brother  Charles.  They 
bore  the  ordeals  triumphantly,  and  Louis 
immediately  crossed  the  Rhine  with  his 
army  at  Andemache. 

The  ordeal  of  fire — which  consisted  in 
passing  through  a  pile  of  biasing  wood— 
though  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence, 
dated  from  a  remote  antiquity.  We  have 
seen  a  reference  to  it  in  the  passage  from 
Sophocles  already  cited;  and  the  reader 
needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  miraculous 
deliverance  of  the  Three  Children— Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego— from  "the 
burning,  fiery  furnace,19  as  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  chapter  Hi. 
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In  the  ninth  century,  Gottschalk,  the 
great  German  heresiarch,  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  two-fold  predestination,  publicly 
professed  his  desire  to  testify  to  the  truth 
of  his  opinions  by  plunging  successively 
into  four  casks  of  boiling  water,  oil,  fat, 
and  pitch,  and,  lastly,  by  walking  through 
a  biasing  fire. 

One  of  the  so  called  miracles  of  the 
period  of  the  First  Crusade,  was  the  pre- 
tended discovery  of  the  Holy  Lance — that 
is,  the  lance  or  spear  with  which  the 
Roman  soldier  pierced  our  Lord's  side,  as 
He  hung  on  His  cross— during  the  siege 
of  Antioch,  in  1097,  by  an  obscure  Mar- 
seillese  priest,  Peter  Barthelemy.  After 
the  first  excitement  was  over,  sceptical 
tongues  boldly  asserted  that  he  had  found 
the  lance  because  he  had  originally  hidden 
it  The  spirit  of  incredulity  rapidly  spread, 
and  to  prove  his  veracity,  the  monk  was 
compelled  to  appeal  to  the  judgement  of 
God.  On  the  day  appointed,  a  pie  of  dry 
faggots,  four  feet  high  and  fourteen  feet 
long,  was  raised  in  the  middle  of  the  camp. 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  perilous 
pathway  of  twelve  inches.  The  Crusaders 
— Princes  and  people — assembled  to  the 
number  of  forty  thousand ;  and  the  clergy 
assisted,  with  bare  feet,  and  clothed  in 
their  sacerdotal  vestments.  The  Bishops 
having  solemnly  blessed  the  pile,  the  flames 
of  which  shot  up  to  an  elevation  of  thirty 
cubits,  the  unhappy  impostor  traversed  the 
blazing  mass  with  speed  and  dexterity; 
but  the  intense  heat  scorched  his  thighs  and 
belly,  and  he  died  in  agony  twelve  days 
afterwards. 

During  the  Hussite  controversy  at  the 
Council  of  Basel,  in  1433,  John  of  Palomar, 
disputing  with  one  of  the  Hussites,  offered 
to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy  of  his  creed, 
"probatione  ignis,"  by  the  fiery  ordeal; 
but  the  offer  was  declined. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  we  read  of  it 
is  during  the  fierce  struggle  between  the 
Florentine  reformer,  Girolamo  Savonarola, 
and  the  old  Catholic  party  represented  by 
the  Franciscans.  Effective  use  has  been 
made  of  the  incident  by  George  Eliot, 
in  her  noble  romance  of  "Romola;"  but 
our  brief  narrative  will  of  course  be 
restricted  to  authentic  historical  particulars. 
Fra  Dominico,  one  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic of  Savonarola's  disciples,  having 
openly  declared  his  readiness  to  support 
his  master's  opinions  by  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
the  reformer's  enemies  eagerly  seized  upon 
it  as  a  means  of  involving  him  in  disgrace 
and  defeat,  and  put  forward  as  the  orthodox 


champion  a  Franciscan  monk,  named 
Guiliano  Rondinelli.  Savonarola  at  first 
exerted  himself  strenuously  against  it.  He 
did  not  believe  that  any  living  creature 
could  pass  through  the  fire  unscathed; 
and  in  Fra  Dominico's  failure  was  involved, 
as  he  plainly  saw,  the  failure  of  his  great 
schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Church. 
The  zeal  of  his  followers  overcame,  how- 
ever, his  resistance;  and  at  length  the 
ceremony  was  appointed  for  April  the 
seventh.  The  place  chosen  was  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria,  where,  on  a  platform  sixty 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide,  and  divided 
by  a  central  passage  of  three  feet,  was 


raised  a  pile  of  fuel,  with  tar,  rags,  and 
other  combustible  material.  It  was 
arranged  that,  to  begin  with,  the  mass 
should  be  lighted  only  at  one  end,  that  the 
two  champions  should  enter  at  the  other, 
and  that  that  end  should  then  be  lighted 
behind  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh,  the 
friars  of  San  Marco,  Savonarola's  convent, 
formed  in  procession,  led  by  Fra  Dominico, 
who,  wearing  a  flame-coloured  cope,  and 
carrying  a  tall  crucifix,  advanced  between 
two  of  his  brethren,  with  head  erect  and 
countenance  serene.  Behind  him,  in  the 
white  robe  of  a  priest,  marched  Savonarola, 
holding  in  his  hands  a  vessel  containing 
the  consecrated  Host;  and  then  followed 
upwards  of  two  hundred  monks,  clothed  in 
the  Dominican  habit,  and  chanting  in  deep 
tones  the  exultant  Psalm :  "  Let  God  arise, 
and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered."  They 
reached  the  Piazza  about  half-an-hour  after 
noon,  and  passing  through  the  barricaded 
entrance  two  by  two,  took  up  their  stations 
in  that  half  of  the  loggia  which  had  been 
allotted  to  them,  the  other  half  being 
occupied  by  the  Franciscans.  An  im- 
mense multitude  filled  all  the  open 
space.  Since  early  morn  there  had 
been  a  gradual  swarming  of  the  people 
at  every  coign  of  vantage  offered  by  the 
facades  and  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  each 
parts  of  the  pavement  as  were  accessible. 
Men  were  seated  on  iron  rods,  which  made 
a  sharp  angle  with  the  rising  wall ;  were 
clutching  thin  pillars  with  arms  and  legs  ] 
were  straddling  the  necks  of  the  rough 
statuary  that  here  and  there  surmounted 
the  entrances  of  the  larger  houses;  were 
finding  a  palm's  breadth  of  seat  on  a  tiny 
architrave,  and  a  footing  on  the  rongb 
projections  of  the  rustic  stone-work,  while 
they  clutched  the  stout  iron  rings  or  staples 
driven  into  the  walls  beside  them.       . 

But  where  was  the  Franciscan  champion  i 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Franciscans 
never  intended  to  immolate  their  champion ; 
ba^  at  the  same  time,  their  object  was  to 
represent  the  failure  of  the  ordeal  as  doe 
to  the  reluctance  of  Savonarola  and  his 
representatives.  To  gain  time,  they  pre- 
tended that  Fra  Dominico's  cope  was 
enchanted,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
remove  it  While  declaring  his  disbelief 
in  incantations,  Savonarola  consented  to 
their  demand.  They  next  refused  to  allow 
the  Dominican  to  enter  the  pile  with  his 
crucifix,  alleging  that  it  would  be  pro- 
faned. To  this  objection  Savonarola  also 
yielded ;  but  Dominico  then  said  that  he 
would  hold  the  consecrated  Host.  The 
Franciscans  immediately  raised  a  fresh 
clamour.  It  was  impious  to  carry  the 
Sacrament  into  the  fire.  Did  he  wish  to 
burn  it)  He  contended,  supported  by 
Savonarola,  that  even  if  it  were  burned, 
only  the  accidents  would  be  consumed; 
the  substance  would  remain  intact.  Here 
was  a  nice  theological  distinction,  war- 
ranted to  supply  material  for  almost  any 
amount  of  discussion ;  and  the  two  parties 
plunged  into  it  with  the  utmost  goodwill ; 
while  the  crowd,  weary  with  long  waiting, 
began  to  murmur  angrily.  Beports  got 
abroad  which  attributed  the  interruption 
of  the  spectacle  to  Savonarola,  and  voices 
were  heard  to  enquire  why  he  himself  did 
not  enter  the  fire,  and  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  his  miraculous  power.  The  after- 
noon drew  on  apace ;  the  clouds  increased 
in  density;  the  air  turned  cooler;  and 
still  the  theological  argument  dragged  its 
weary  length  along.  Neither  side  would 
give  way;  and,  profiting  by  the  circum- 
stance, which  had  probably  been  antici- 
,  pated,  the  magistrates  issued  an  order  that 
the  proposed  fiery  trial  should  not  take 
place.  The  order  was  emphasized  by  a 
storm  of  rain  which  broke  over  the  city, 
and  drove  the  disappointed  multitude  to 
their  homes. 

Another  ordeal  was  that  of  the  "cor- 
sned"  (either  from  corse,  curse,  or  cor, 
trial,  and  snaed,  a  mouthful),  or  eating 
a  cake,  which  the  accused  person,  if 
guilty,  would  be  unable,  it  was  thought, 
to  swallow.  When  Earl  Godwin  was 
feasting  at  Windsor,  in  1052,  with  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  the  King,  in  the 
course  of  a  warm  debate,  accused  his 
powerful  subject  of  having  been  accessory 
to  the  death  of  his  brother  Alfred.  The 
Earl  sprang  to  his  feet  to  protest  his  in- 
nocence, and  fell  speechless  to  the  ground. 
Some  authorities  affirm  that  he  had  re* 


sorted  to  the  conned  in  self-vindication, 
and,  the  bread  choking  him,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  judgement  of  Heaven. 

The  ordeal  of  fire  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  orthodoxy  or  au- 
thenticity of  certain  writings.  The  Spanish 
ecclesiastics  being  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Mozarabic  or  Roman 
liturgy,  they  agreed,  after  long  and  fruit- 
less debate,  to  consign  both  to  the  flames, 
and  to  accept  the  one  which  survived  the 
trial    It  proved  to  be  the  Roman. 

In  1284,  recourse  was  had  to  this  ordeal 
at  Constantinople.  The  followers  of  Ar- 
senius,  the  great  Byzantine  patriarch,  for 
nearly  half  a  century  rent  in  twain  the 
Greek  Church.  At  length  it  was  settled 
between  the  Arsenites  and  their  adver- 
saries that  each  should  set  down  in  writing 
a  summary  of  its  case,  that  the  two  state- 
ments should  be  exposed  to  the  flames, 
and  that  if  either  escaped  intact,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  sanctioned  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence ;  but  that  if  both  were  destroyed, 
the  peace  of  the  Church  should  be  re- 
stored. The  Emperor,  Andronicus  the 
Second,  liberally  defrayed  the  cost  of  the 
brazier,  and  would  have  exhausted  the 
treasures  of  his  empire  to  have  reconciled 
the  two  factions.  In  his  presence,  and 
that  of  his  Court,  the  fire  was  kindled, 
and  two  venerable  personages  deposited 
the  rival  documents  in  the  flames.  To 
the  mortification  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
batants, both  were  burnt  to  a  cinder,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  keep 
the  peace  for  a  time. 

In  the  ordeal  of  the  Cross,  "  crucis  judi- 
cium," which  is  supposed  to  have  been  of 
heathen  origin,  the  accused  person  or  his 
proxy  held  up  the  right  arm,  or  both  arms ; 
psalms  were  sung  during  the  trial,  and  the 
movement  or  lowering  of  the  arms  was 
considered  an  evidence  of  guilt  It  was 
abolished  by  Louis  the  Pious,  in  819,  at 
the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  "  com- 
promising the  respect  which  men  owe  to 
the  Passion  of  Christ" 


BUSINESS  SIGNS. 

Nowadays,  signboards  are  the  outward 
tokens  of  the  licensed  victualler;  but  in 
former  times  they  were  the  necessary  ap- 
pendages to  all  trades  and  occupations. 
They  were  the  municipal  landmarks,  of 
old,  to  the  postman,  trader,  or  traveller. 

Many  of  these  commercial  finger-posts 
had   a  strange   origin.     Some  were  the 
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armorial  bearings  of  defunct  nobility, 
adopted  by  a  faithful  henchman,  as  a  sign 
of  respect;  others  illustrated  phases  of 
Church  history;  and,  not  a  few,  misappli- 
cations of  Holy  Writ.  Some  of  the  most 
noted  artists  were  employed  to  paint  them, 
and  frequently,  with  their  iron  supports, 
they  cost  several  hundreds  of  pounds.  The 
most  costly  signs  were  exhibited  in  Lud- 
gate  Hill  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Owing  to  the  inordinate  extent  of  their 
use,  signboards  were  abolished  in  the  City 
of  London  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  custom  of  painting  name  and  business 
or  the  shop  front  adopted. 

These  libelli,  at  times,  displayed  much 
incongruity  in  their  formation,  viz. :  A 
Hare  and  Three  Women ;  a  Padlock  and 
Anchor.  The  first  indicating  swiftness  of 
despatch  and  carefulness  in  business,  and 
the  second  declaring  goods  bought  were 
firm  in  quality  and  the  trader  hoped  for 
future  custom. 

One  may  account  for  this  mixture  in  the 
following  manner.  Young  men,  on  starting 
in  business,  usually  added  their  late  em- 
ployer's sign  to  their  own,  Certain  signs 
were  common  to  various  trades :  drapers 
choosing  the  golden  fleece,  or  holy  lamb, 
and  in  some  cases,  the  Virgin's  head ;  fish- 
mongers, Si  Peter  and  three  fishes ;  gold- 
smiths, the  head  of  Dunstan ;  and  smiths 
in  general,  Dunstan  hammering  the  devil's 
nose  on  his  anvil ;  cutlers  hung  out  a  stag 
or  a  likeness  of  St.  Nicholas.  Besides  these 
certain  tokens,  tradesmen  displayed  the 
article  of  commerce  they  sold :  the  tin- 
smith, a  dustpan ;  saddler,  a  whip  or  horse- 
collar;  the  fruiterer,  various  fruits,  etc 
Personal  fancies,  or  other  circumstances, 
were  the  cause  of  many  peculiar  emblems 
being  displayed.  Writers  spoke  of  them, 
and  painters,  at  times,  placed  them  in  their 
pictures. 

Addison,  in  the  "  Spectator,"  writes  of  a 
perfumer  having  a  goat's  head  as  a  sign ; 
and  a  cutler,  the  French  King's  head. 

Another  writer,  of  the  Stuart  period,  in 
his  description  of  London,  refers  to  a  sign 
at  Fleet  Bridge  representing  "Nineveh, 
with  Jonah  and  the  whale.91 

Hogarth,  in  his  plates  of  "Industry 
and  Idleness,"  represents  the  sign  of  the 
drapers,  West  and  Goodchild,  as  a  lion 
rampant,  with  a  cornucopia  on  either  side. 
In  that  of  "Noon,"  the  cookshop  is  por- 
trayed by  the  Baptist's  head ;  and  in  the 
plate  of  "Night,"  of  the  like  series,  the 
barber's  sign  is  not  only  a  pole,  but,  like- 
wise, a  hand,    drawing  a  tooth  from  a 


patient's  head,  which  appears  to  be  in 
exquisite  ptfn;  and  underneath  is  the 
legend;  "Shaving,  Bleeding,  and  Teeth 
drawn  with  a  touch.    Ecce  Signum.* 

Shakespeare  deigns  to  notice  the  pre- 
vailing custom  of  signs,  as  appears  in 
the  following  quotation  from  the  play  of 
Richard  the  Third  (Act  iii,  Scene  5) : 

Tell  them  how  Edward  pat  to  death  a  oKuen ! 
Only  for  saying  he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  Grown ;  meaning  indeed  his  house, 
Which,  by  the  sign  thereof,  was  termed  bo. 

But,  of  all  symbols,  none  is  so  ancient  m 
the  barber's  pole;  few  have  caused  so 
much  antiquarian  research.  According  to 
the  "  Athenian  Oracle,"  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans were  so  benefited  by  the  first  barber 
who  came  to  their  city,  that  they  erected  a 
statue  to  his  memory.  Anciently  barbers 
acted  in  a  dual  capacity  as  hairdressers 
and  surgeons.  In  Borne  they  were  wont 
to  hang  out,  at  the  end  of  their  poles, 
basins,  that  weary  and  wounded  travellers 
might  observe  them  at  a  distance.  The 
parti-coloured  staff  is  said  to  indicate  that 
surgery  was  carried  on  within,  the  colour 
stripe  representing  the  fillet  elegantly  en- 
twined round  the  patient's  arm  whilst  he 
was  phlebotomised.  An  illuminated  missal, 
of  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  has  a 
plate  representing  a  patient,  staff  in  hand 
and  arm  in  fillet,  undergoing  phlebotomy. 

Barbers  proper,  that  is,  hair-dressers, 
and  barber-surgeons  were  distinguished  by 
the  colour  of  the  bands  on  the  poles;  the 
former  having  a  blue,  and  the  latter,  red. 
As  far  back  as  1797,  barbers  and  surgeons 
were  compelled  by  statute  to  display  their 
poles,  the  latter  likewise  affixing  a  gallipot 
and  red  rag  at  the  end.  The  fabulist 
Gray,  in  his  fable  of  the  "  Goat  without  a 
Beard/'  alluding  to  a  barber's  shop,  speaks 
of  the  red  rag  pendent  from  the  pole. 

A  sign  common  to  oil  shops  was  the 
"  Good  Woman,"  that  is,  a  female  minus 
the  head,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  an  oil-jar  with  a  fanciful  paint- 
ing of  a  headless  woman.  This  sign, 
minus  the  painting,  is  now  exhibited 
by  the  modern  oil-man,  or,  one  should 
respectfully  say,  Italian  warehouseman, 
Some  antiquarians  try  and  connect  this 
with  the  story  of  Ali  Baba;  others,  that 
woman  is  only  good  when  her  tongue  is 
silenced. 

The  pawnbroker's  sign,  three  balls— the 
crest,  it  is  said,  of  the  Medici,  or  the  Lom- 
bardian  money-lenders — is  still  common; 
jocularly  said  to  betoken  that  it  is  two  to 
one  against  the  pledge  being  ever  redeemed 
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Ironmongers  used,  in  many  cases,  to 
display  a  dog  licking  a  porridge-pot 

Next  to  the  sign  of  the' barber,  that 
of  the  chequer's  h  the  most  ancient;  such 
a  sign  being  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
Authorities  differ  as  to  its  origin,  some 
saying  it  denoted  the  game  of  "  tables  "— 
akin  to  draughts — was  played  within  the 
hostel;  others  saying  ft  referred  to  the 
table  of  the  tax-collfector,  placed  outside 
some  central  spot,  where  imposts  were  col- 
lected. From  the  diversity  of  colouring 
in  the  squares,  it  was  sometimes  corrupted 
into  Bed  Lettuce,  or  Green  Lattice. 
Writers  in  Elizabethan  times  often 
described  an  ale-house  by  the  afore- 
mentioned name.  Falstaff,  in  the  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  says,  "Your  red- 
lettuce  phrases."  An  old  play  has  the 
following  passage:   "As  well  known  by 

S  wit  as  an  ale-house  by  a  red  lettuce." 
9  title  of  the  "  Green  Lattice"  was  borne 
once  by  two  public-houses,  the  one  in 
Holborn,  the  other  in  Billingsgate,  London. 
Another  sign  common  to  the  licensed 
victualler  was  the  "  Ivy  Bush,"  or  "  Bush ;" 
hence  the  maxim,  "Good  wine  needs!  no 
bush,"  as  houses  where  good  and  whole- 
some beverages  could  be  obtained  needed 
no  bush  or  sign.  A  writer  in  1603 
says,  "  Spied  a  bush  at  end  of  pole — the 
antient  badge  of  an  ale-house/'  A  further 
quotation  will  show  the  generality  of  this 
sign  in  "Good  Newes  and  Bad  Newes." 
The  host  says : 

I  rather  will  take  down  my  Bush  and  sign 
Than  live  by  means  of  riotous  expense. 

Publicans  were  not  the  only  users  of  this 
emblem,  but  all  persons  displayed  it  on 
articles  for  sale,  hence  the  fixing  of  a 
besom  or  birch-broom  at  the  mast-head 
of  a  vessel  on  purchase.  In  Harris's 
"Drunkard's  Cup"  we  meet  with  the 
following : 

" If  a  house  be  not  worth  an  iviebush, 
let  him  have  his  tooles  about  him ;  nut- 
megs, rosemary,  tobacco,  and  other  appur- 
tenances, and  he  knows  enough  of  puddle 
ale  to  make  a  cup  of  wine." 

A  wisp  of  straw  was  once  the  sign  of 
an  ale-house  in  Scotland  and  parts  of 
England.  In  Staffordshire  and  Bucks, 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  a  bush  was 
customarily  hung  at  an  ale-house  door,  or, 
as  they  are  termed,  "  mug-houses  "  in  the 
former,  and  "  jerry-houses "  in  the  latter. 
Prior  to  that  period,  beer-shops  at  pro- 
vincial fairs  and  wakes  displayed  a  green 
bunch,  or  branch,  over  the  door1. 


The  Rising  Suns  and  Half-Moons  are 
relics  of  paganism ;  the  first  representing 
Apollo,  the  second  Diana.  Butler,  in '  his 
"  Hudibras,"  makes  mention  Of  the  lunar 
sign: 

Tell  me  but  what's  the  natfral  oatne, 
Why  on  a  sign  no  painter  draw* 
.  The  full  moon  erer,  but  the  half. 

That  some  signs  are  heraldic,  and  doubt* 
less  adopted  by  the  innkeeper  as  a  compli- 
ment to  his  late  master,  is  evident  from 
the  entry  of  %  grant  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth:  "Granted  to  John 
Frensch  or  Frinsch  Qintilman  at  that  Tnne 
called  '  Savage  Tune,-  alias  '  Bell  on  the 
Hoof.'" 

In  1665,  the  Puritanical  reformers  had 
begun  to  change  some  of  the  pre-Beformar 
tibn  sign*.  Disliking  such  titles  as  the 
"Salutation  of  the  Angel,"  or  "Ynneof 
the  Annunciation,"  "Katharine  Wheel," 
"George  and  the  Dragon,"  "Dunstan  and 
the  Devil  ;*  they  changed  them  into  "Our' 
Lady  of  the  Shouldier  and  Citizen,"  the 
"  Gat  and  Fiddle,"  "  The  Green  Dragon," 
and  the  "Serpent." 

A  writer,  ridiculing  this  public  reforma- 
tion, says :  "  They  only  want  their  Dragon 
to  kill  St  George  and  the  Devil  in  the  act  of' 
tweaking  Dunstan's  nose,  and  the  reforma- 
tion would 'be  compleat." 

The  strange  sign,  "In  God  is  our 
Hope,"  was  to v  be  seen  on  the  road 
between  Cranford  and  Slough. 

Various  titles  were  adopted  on  accoiiht 
of  the  houses  being  the  meeting-places  of 
many  guilds  or  companies.  Foresters  set 
up  ale-houses  called  the  "Green  Man,"  the 
Vintners  named  their  publics  "The  Swan 
with  Two  Nicks,"  corruptedinto  "The  Swan 
with  Two  Necks,"  that  being  the  badge  of 
the  company.  The  Archers  adopted  "  The 
Bolt  in  Tun,"  the  tun  being  used  as  a 
target,  the  bung  acting  as  a  bill's  eye, 
the  sign  showing  an  arrow  sticking  in  the 
bung-hole  of  a  band. 

An  amusing  title  was  "The  Three 
Loggerheads,"'  that  is,  two  grotesque 
wooden  heads  with  the  legend  "  Here  we 
Loggerheads  three  be,"  the  reader  making 
the  third.  What  rebuke  to  legal  profession 
was  intended  by  the  sign  of  "The  Honest 
Lawyer,"  he  being  portrayed  with  his  head 
under  his  am  to  hinder  him  telling  lies, 
we  are  not  told;  but  the  author  had  evi- 
dently at  some  time  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  limbs  of  the  law. 

At  Eeynsham,  near  Bath,  one  meets 
with  the  strange  name  of  the  "Lamb 
and  Lark,"  intending  we  should   go  to 
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bed  with  the  lamb,  or  rise  with  the 
lark.  A  wag  has  observed  we  should 
drink  early,  and  finish  likewise.  The 
11  Eagle  and  Child "  refers  to  the  rape  of 
Ganymede — namely,  the  stealing  of  the 
hero  by  Jupiter. 

A  few  were  intended  to  be  flattering  to 
Royalty,  as  the  "Bull  and  Gate,11  "Bull 
and  Mouth/'  in  compliment  to  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who  took  Boulogne  in  1544;  they 
were  corruptions  of  the  Gates  of  Boulogne, 
and  the  Harbour  or  Mouth  of  Boulogne. 
"Lamb  and  Flag"  was  the  arms  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  the  crest  of 
Catherine  of  Portugal.  "Simon  the 
Tanner/'  a  name  peculiar  to  public-houses 
in  Bermondsey,  where  many  tanners  con- 
gregate. 

A  device,  indicating  the  inexhaustible 
supply  within,  was  the  "Well  and  Bucket." 
"The  Sun  and  Thirteen  Cantons,"  sym- 
bolical of  the  States  of  Switzerland ;  "  The 
Black  Jack,"  from  the  custom  of  hanging 
an  ancient  leathern  cup  outside,  so  termed. 
"  The  Two  Chairmen  "  calls  back  the  days 
of  the  sedan  chair. 

In  many  country  villages  are  to  be  found 
zoological  signs,  such  as  the  "Pig  and 
Whistle;"  "Hog  and  Armour"  —  the 
rhinoceros;  "The  Gryphon,  or  Frilled 
Lizard  "  —  a  flying  lizard ;  "  Catherine 
Fidele,"  sometimes  called  "Cat  and  Fiddle;" 
"  Goat  and  Compasses,"  a  base  rendering 
of  the  Puritanical  "God  encompasseth 
us." 

Among  the  many  rare  tokens  we  find 
the  "Blue  Boar,"  "Oak  and  Saw,"  a 
family  crest  of  an  old  South  Bucks  house ; 
"The  Case  is  Altered,"  in  Watford,  a  toll- 

Site  formerly  occupying  the  site;  "The 
and  in  Heart,"  or  vice  vere&,  brings  to 
mind  the  episode  of  Sir  James  Douglas, 
who,  whilst  fighting  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  in  heat  of  battle-fray  flung  the 
heart  of  Bruce  before  him— which  he  was 
carrying  to  Jerusalem — crying  out : 

Pass  onward  as  thou  wert  wont, 
Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die. 

We  close  this  paper  with  the  unfamiliar 
sign  of  "The  Talbot"— a  species  of  an- 
cient  English  hound — and  "The  Clasped 
Hands,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  late 
Fleet  Prison,  this  symbol  pointing  to  a 
marriage-house  within. 

Modern  oustom  of  writing  names  on 
shop-fronts,  advertising  by  bill-sticking,  or 
pamphlets,  or  in  newspapers,  has  swept 
the  greater  part  of  these  now  useless  ap- 
pendages away. 


THE  STORY  OF  DORIS  CAI8NES, 

A    8ERIAL    8TORY. 

By  th$  Author  of  u  Count  Paolo'i  Ring,"  %,AU  HaUov't 
Bve,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

For  a  moment,  Paul  caught  his  breath 
and  stared  at  her  in  utter  incredulity  and 
surprise.  The  crowded  room,  the  gay 
valse  music,  the  flying  figures  that  passed 
him,  whirling  round  in  time  to  the  music, 
the  buzz  of  voices,  all  grew  dim  and  in- 
distinct to  him.  He  saw  nothing  but  the 
pale  face,  with  its  solemn,  despairing  eyes; 
heard  nothing  but  the  low,  tortured  voice 
that  had  spoken  those  bewildering  words. 

"True!  Are  you  mad,  Doris?"  he 
gasped. 

Doris  gave  a  faint  smile. 

"  Sometimes  I  think  I  am,"  she  said, 
quietly ;  "  but  it  is  true,  PauL  She  is 
living.  She  was  not  killed  in  the  railway 
accident,  as  we  thought ;  and  three  months 
ago  she  came  back." 

"  Does  Laurence  know  1 " 

"  Not  yet.  I  have  kept  it  from  him,  so 
far ;  though  sometimes  I  thought  the 
strain  would  kill  me,"  Doris  went  on  in  a 
dull,  passionless  voice.  "  I  will  keep  it 
still,  if  I  can.  As  long  as  I  can  I  will  spare 
him  the  shame  and  pain  which  the  know- 
ledge would  cause  him." 

"  And  in  the  meantime  it  will  kill  you," 
Paul  cried,  passionately.  "  Oh,  my  poor 
Doris,  you  may  well  look  pale  and  worn ! 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  I  might  have 
saved  you  much  suffering." 

"  I  thought  of  doing  so  once ;  but  then 
I  thought  that  the  fewer  who  knew,  the 
better,"  Doris  replied,  in  her  dull  voice; 
"  but  it  does  not  matter.  I  should  like 
you  to  know." 

"Yes;  you  must  tell  me  everything; 
and  if  there  is  any  way  out  of  tie 
difficulty— and  there  must  be,  there  shall 
be  " — Paul  cried  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot, 
"be  sure  I  will  find  it.  Take  my  arm, 
Doris.  I  will  find  a  quiet  corner  where 
we  can  be  undisturbed  for  a  few  minutes." 

The  quiet  corner  was  found,  after  some 
little  difficulty,  in  the  conservatory,  which 
was  just  at  that  moment  almost  deserted. 
Paul  found  Doris  a  seat  in  a  dark  nook, 
and,  leaving  her  for  a  few  minutes,  came 
back  with  a  tumbler  of  champagne,  which 
he  made  her  drink  before  he  would  allow 
her  to  speak. 

"  And  now  that  you  look  a  little  less  like 
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a  ghost,"  he  said,  as  she  smiled  and  pat 
down  the  empty  glass,  "  toll  me  everything 
from  the  very  beginning." 

Doris  obeyed.  After  all,  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  her — she  did  not  know  how 
g»  t  until  now — to  tell  her  trouble  into 
haul's  sympathetic  ears.  She  told  him  of 
Mrs.  Ainslie's  first  visit;  of  their  subse- 
quent interviews,  and  of  the  large  sums 
she  had  paid  to  ensure  her  silence. 

"  Laurence  thinks  I  am  growing  fright- 
folly  extravagant,"  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile.  "He  was  looking  over  my  bank- 
book the  other  day  and  teased  me  about 
the  large  cheques  1  have  been  drawing 
lately.     He  little  knew  for  what  purpose." 

"He  must  know,  and  at  once,"  Paul 
said  quietly.  "Why,  you  silly  girl,"  as 
Doria  started  and  gave  him  a  piteous 
glance,  "  it  must  come  out  sooner  or  later. 
Bow  much  is  your  secret  worth,  do  you 
think,  now  that  it  is  in  Lady  Cecil's 
keeping)  Not  that,"  and  he  snapped 
his  fingers  lightly.  "You  might  know 
that  by  the  words  we  overheard  tonight 
He  must  be  told.  Of  course  he  will  at 
once  take  measures  to  get  a  divorce,  and, 
while  it  is  pending,  you  must  separate. 
Why,  you  foolish  girl,  it  will  only  be  a 
question  of  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  at 
most,"  he  added,  in  a  gentle,  rallying  tone. 
"You  can  go  down  to  the  Bed  House,  or, 
better  still,  come  to  us  in  Devonshire.  My 
sister  came  back  from  India  two  months 
ago,  and  is  living  with  me,  and  she  will  be 
delighted  to  have  you.  And,  as  soon  as 
the  law  business  is  over,  you  and  Laurence 
can  be  married  there." 

Doris  shook  her  head. 

"But,  oh,  the  shame  of  it,  Paul ! "  she 
said.  "You  know  how  proud  and 
sensitive  Laurence  is.  Let  us  spare  him  as 
long  as  we 'can." 

"  Spare  him,  while  you  are  the  target  for 
malicious  words  and  looks;  while  you 
suffer,"  Paul  cried.  "I  should  be  but  a 
false  friend  to  Laurence  if  I  counselled 
that,  Doris !  Eemember,  the  woman  is 
right.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  she  is  still 
bis  wife.    He  must  claim  his  release." 

11  But  wait  a  little,  Paul !  I  have  thought 
lately,  especially  the  last  time  I  saw  her  " 
—and  Doris's  voice  .'grew  low  and  eager — 
"  that  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  divorce; 
that  death  would  bring  Laurence's  release ! 
I  thought  so,  and — oh,  heaven  forgive  me  1 
I  was  glad  of  it,"  Doris  cried ;  "  and  if, 
by  waiting  a  little  I  could  spare  Laurence 
pab,  oh,  I  would  not  care  what  I  suffered, 
or  the  cruel  things  the  world  said." 


Paul  looked  at  her  with  a  great  compas- 
sion in  his  eyes. 

"  Always  Laurence  !  Never  yourself, 
Doris,"  he  said,  half  bitterly.  "  It  is  still 
the  same." 

And  Doris  answered,  very  quietly : 

"  Yes,  it  always  will  be,  to  the  end  of 
my  life." 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  while.  Paul 
was  musing  bitterly  over  the  inequalities 
of  life,  and  over  the  puzzling  problem  of  a 
woman's  love.  Here  was  Doris,  lavishing 
upon  Laurence,  who  was  by  no  means  a 
bad  fellow  in  his  way,  though  very  far 
from  being  the  hero  Doris  thought  him,  a 
perfect,  unfaltering  love  and  devotion 
which  Paul  would  h»ve  given  his  very  life 
to  win,  and  which  Laurence  accepted  grate- 
fully, certainly,  but  yet  very  much  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

"If  Doris  .died  to-morrow,  I  dare  say 
after  his  days  of  mourning  were  over,  he 
would  console  himself  with  some  one  else," 
Paul  thought,  savagely.  "  And  if  he  died, 
she  would  go  mourning  all  her  days,  and 
never  give  a  thought  to  any  other  man ! 
Living  or  dead,  she  would  be  faithful  to 
him." 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the 
touch  of  a  little  cold  hand  which  stole  into 
his. 

"Paul,"  said  Doris,  and  her  grey  eyes 
scanned  his  face  earnestly,  "you  don't 
think  any  worse  of  me  for  what  I  have 
done,  do  you?  Some  people  would  say 
that  I  ought  to  have  left  him  at  once, 
directly  I  knew  she  was  alive;  but  I — 
could  not.  He  was  dragged  to  despair 
and  rain  by  a  woman's  treachery  and 
falseness,  and  I  saved  him,  and  made  him 
what  he  is  now  " — and  her  eyes  brightened, 
and  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  she  drew  up 
her  head  proudly — '.'  a  man  honoured  and 
esteemed  by  all,  famous  above  most  men, 
happy,  and  loving,  and  beloved.  I  made 
him  all  this.  Surely  I  have  a  right  to 
call  him  mine ;  to  claim  him  .  for  my 
own." 

"  Who  else  could  have  a  higher,  stronger 
claim,  dear  Doris  ? "  Paul  cried.  "  Think 
worse  of  you  !  Why,  my  dear,"  and  now 
he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
it  reverently,  "I  love  and  honour  you 
more,  if  it  were  possible,  than  I  did  before ; 
if  possible,  I  envy  Laurence  his  wife  more 
than  ever,  and  just  because  of  this,  dear 
Doris,"  and  he  looked  at  her  gravely.  "  I 
ask  you  to  put  this  matter  into  my  hands, 
and  to  let  me  do  as  I  think  best  I  will 
see  this  woman.    What  is  her  address  ? " 
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"  Eleven,  Sanson  Gardens,  Hempstead," 
Doris  answered. 

Paul  wrote  fine  address  on  his  pro- 
gramme, and  put  it  carefully  in  his  pocket* 

"I  will  see  her  at  once.    Why " 

His  voice  changed,  and  he  looked  np 
quickly.  "I  declare  here  is  Laurence 
coming  to  interrupt  our  t£te-a~t6te.  Why, 
you  greedy  fellow,  can't  you  spare  your 
wife  even  to  me,  for  halfan-hour,  without 
coming  to  look  after  her  f " 

Laurence  laughed.  He  looked  very 
bright,  and  happy,  and  handsome,  as  he 
drew  Doris's  hand  through  his  arm. 

"  I  can't  spare  her  to  any  one — not  even 
to  you.  It  is  late,  and  time  to  go,  for  she 
is  not  strong ;  and  I  must  take  care  of  her." 

"  Yes,  take  care  of  her," 

Paul  repeated  the  words  absently ;  he 
stood  and  looked  after  their  retreating 
figures,  and  bit  his  moustache.  How  would 
Laurence  bear  the  news,  he  wondered. 

Again  it  was  evening,  and  Doris  was 
sitting  alone  in  her  drawing-room.  A  few 
days  before  an  invitation  to  a  gathering  at 
Lady  Vernon's,  where  all  the  celebrities  In 
art  and  literature,  as  well  as  the  principal 
leaders  of  fashion,  were  to  be  present,  had 
arrived.  The  invitation  was  for  Laurence 
only ;  and  he  had  frowned  and  fumed  over 
it,  and  confounded  the  woman's  impu- 
dence, and,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
accept  any  invitation  which  did  not  in- 
clude his  wife,  wrote  a  hasty  refusal 

Now,  Doris  happened  to  know  that  at 
this  party  two  or  three  great  art  patrons, 
whose  friendship  might  be  of  great  service 
to  Laurence,  were  to  be  present,  and  she 
had  smiled,  and  lightly  tossed  the  refusal 
into  the  waste-paper  basket,  and,  with 
some  difficulty,  had  persuaded  him  to  send 
an  acceptance  instead.  But  though  she 
smiled  and  jested,  she  recognised  the  sting 
which  lay  hidden  in  the  innocent  sheet  of 
paper,  and  her  heart  was  very  sad  as  she 
sat  alone,  thinking  over  many  things. 

By-and-by  a  hansom  drove  up  to  the 
door.  The  bell  rang,  and  in  another 
moment'  Paul  Beaumont  was  announced. 
Doris  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly  a  week, 
not  sinoe  the  evening  when,  by  chance,  he 
had  learned  her  secret;  and  she  had 
thought  his  absence  a  little  unkind.  She 
looked  up  and  smiled  as  he  entered. 

"  Why,  Paul,  I  thought  you  were  to  be 
at  Lady  Vcnon's  to-night,"  she  said,  and 
glanced  at  his  morning-coat  and  ungloved 
hands; 

"So  I  was ;  but  I  was<— prevented." 


Paul  spoke  rather  oddly,  Doris  thought. 
His  eyes  were  very  bright;  there  was  an 
excited  flush  on  his  brown  face;  the  hand 
that  took  her  own  trembled  a  little,  He 
walked  to  the  fireplace  and  leant  his  btoad 
back  against  the  mantel-board,  and  looked 
down  at  her  with  a  grave,  yet  triumphant 
smile.  She  returned  his  look  with  one  of 
surprise. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  youl"  she 
said.  "You  look  very  pleased  about 
something.     What  is  it  I " 

"Do  If  Well,  a  man  ought  to  look 
pleased  in  the  happiest  moment  of  his 
life!"  Paul  answered,  "Dear,  I  have 
some  news  for  you— good  news,"  he  added, 
as  her  colour  wavered  and  her  eyes  dilated. 
"Now,  promise  to  bear  it  quietly,  and  I 
will  tell  you.    It  is  good  news." 

"What  is  it?  Oh,  tell  me,  Paull" 
Doris  cried. 

"  You  won't  faint,  or  go  into  hysterics, 
or  do  anything  else  equally  insane,  if  I 
do?  Weil,  then,"  and  now  he  dropped 
his  assumed  lightness  of  manner,  and  bent 
over  her  chair  and  took  her  hand  in  his, 
"  Doris,  there  is  no  need  of  a  divorce  suit. 
Laurence  is  spared  the  shame  you  dreaded. 
Death  has  set  him  free!'1  he  said, 
very  quietly.     "  She  is  dead  ! " 

Doris  started,  and  gaced  at  him  with 
dilated  eyes  and  with  a  fast-throbbing 
heart     «  Oh,  Paul— dead  I    When!" 

"  This  afternoon.  She  was  very  ill  last 
Thursday  when  I  first  saw  her ;  and  the 
doctor  who  was  attending  her  told  me  she 
could  not  live  more  than  a  few  days,"  Paul 
replied,  gravely.  "She  had  never  re- 
covered from  some  severe  internal  injury 
she  received  in  that  railway  accident;  and 
the  life  she  has  led  has  not  been  calculated 
to  mend  matters.  She  had  everything 
she  wanted,  Doris— I  took  care  of  that— 
and  she  is  to  be  buried  on  Friday." 

Doris  did  not  answer.  She  lay  back  in 
her  chair  very  pale,  and  with  dosed  eyes, 
from  which  the  tears  of  relief  were  slowly 
stealing  down  her  cheeks.  She  tried  to 
speak  to  him  and  thank  him ;  but  only  an 
inarticulate  murmur,  followed  by  mora 
tears,  cam*.  Paul  let  her  weep  unchecked- 
tears  would  relieve  her  overtaxed  brain, 
and  do  her  good;  and  so  he  sat  quietly 
down  by  the  window  and  took  no  notice  of 
her  until  gradually  the  sobs  died  away,  and 
the  tears  ceased,  and  Doris,  very  pale  and 
wan,  but  with  something  of  the  oM,  sweet 
serenity  in  her  eyes,  lilted  her  head,  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Don't  think  me  very  silly,  Paul    If 
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yon  knew  bow  often  during  the  last  three 
months  I  have  longed  for  the  relief  of 
tears,  and  dared  not  indulge  in  it,  you 
would  excuse  these  now.  And  don't  think 
me  very  wicked  either.  I  suppose  it  is 
wicked  to  feel  glad  that  she  is  dead ;  but  I 
do !  I  can't  help  it  when  I  think  what  it 
means  to  Laurence  and  me,"  she  added. 

11 1  don't  see  how  you  could  be  anything 
else  than  glad,"  Paul  answered,  candidly  ; 

"  and  I  am  sure  that  Laurence Why, 

here  is  Laurence,"  he  added,  as  the  door 
opened  and  Laurence  came  in. 

He  gave  a  quick  glance  at  Doris's  tear- 
stained  face,  a  hasty  exclamation,  then  he 
frowned  and  looked  at  Paul. 

"  What  has  he  been  saying  to  you,  my 
lore?"  he  said.  "Is  anything  wrong  1" 
And  he  crossed  the  room  and  put  his  hand 
on  his  wife's  shoulder. 

Paul  laughed. 

"  Don't  stand  there  glowering  at  me  like 
a  fair-faced  Othello,  Laurence,"  he  said, 
good-httmouredly.  "I  have  just  been 
telling  your  wife  that  this  is  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life.  Don't  you  want  to  know 
the  reason  I" 

"  Yes."  Laurence  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  his  wife,  to  bestow  much  atten- 
tion on  Paul.     "  Of  course  I  do." 

"I  don't  know  whether  your  wife  ever 
told  you  that  you.  and  I  were  rivals T" 
Paul  began.  "No,  I  dare  say  not,"  as 
Laurence  gave  a  half-surprised,  half-amused 
look.  "  She  is  not  the  kind  of  woman  who 
loves  to  parade  her  conquests ;  but  it  was 
so.  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife  years  ago, 
just  after  you  left  Ohesham,  and  she  re- 
fused me  because  of  you.  I  asked  her 
again,  shortly  after  your  marriage,  and 
received  the  same  answer,  for  the  s*me 
reason.  I  dare  say  you  have  some  idea 
how  true  and  faithful  she  has  been  to  you 
all  her  life;  but  you  don't  know  it  half 
as  well  as  I  do,  Laurence,  for  you  know 
nothing  of  all  she  has  suffered  during  the 
last  three  months,  for  your  sake,  to  spare 
you  pain.  Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
story  of  those  three  months,"  Paul  added. 

Laurence,  standing  by  Dorises  side,  with 
her  hand  in  his,  listened  in  amazement, 
and  horror,  and  relief,  as  Paul,  in  his  curt, 
quiet  way,  told  him  all  that  had  happened 
during  the  last  three  months,  and  spoke 
of  his  wife's  return,  of  her  death,  and  of 
all  that  Doris  had  suffered  through  Lady 
Cecil's  malice ;  of  the  insults,  and  chil- 
ling looks  and  words  she  had  borne  so 
patiently  for  his  sake,  content  herself  to 
suffer,  if  only  he  might  be  spared. ;  And 


Laurence  listened  in  silence,  but  with  such 
a  look  of  passionate  love  and  adoration  in 
the  eyes  that  rested  on  his  wife's  face,  that 
sent  a  flood  of  happy  blushes  there,  a  thrill 
of  intense  delight  to  her  heart. 

"  I  told  yo«,  just  now,"  Paul  went  on, 
with  a  thrill  of  emotion  in  his  deep  voice, 
"that  this  was  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life.  S6  it  is.  There  is  no  greater  plea- 
sure left  for  me  now,  than  to  know  that 
the  happiness  of  the  woman  whom  I  love 
and  honour  above  all  others— whom'I  shall 
love  and  honour,  I  warn  you,  Laurence,  to 
the  end  of  my  life — Is  assured  at  last ! " 

But,  long  before  he  'had  finished  his 
story,  Laurence  had  thrown  himself  on' 
his  knees,  by  his  wife's  side,  and  had 
hidden  hid  face  on  her  knee,  and  was 
shaking  from  head  to  foot  with  suppressed 
emotion. 

"And  you  suffered  all  this  for  me, 
Doris?  Oh,  what  have  I  done  to  merit 
it  1  What  is  there  in  me  to  caD  forth 
such  a  perfect  love  f "  he  cried. 

A  Week  afterwards,  Paul  went  to  pay  a 
long-deferred  call  on  Lady  Cecil  Butler. 
The  day  was  bright  and  sunny,  and  Paul, 
who  was  usually  somewhat  indifferent 
about  his  toilette,  had  dressed  himself 
in  a  light  suit,  and*  wore  new  gloves, 
and  a  carnation  in  his  buttonhole,  and 
altogether  looked  such  a  perfect  aristo- 
crat, from  the  crown  of  his  head  to 
the  sole  of  his  foot,  that  Lady  Cecilia 
cheeks  flushed  under  her  rouge,  and  her 
blue  eyes  brightened  as  he  entered  her 
drawing-room;  and  she  thought,  as  she 
had  often  thought  before,  that  he  was  the 
goodliest  man  and  the  most  perfect  gentle- 
man her  eyes  had  ever  beheld. 

She  had  long  since  —  especially  since 
that  evening  when  he  had  heard  her  in- 
sulting words  to  Doris — given  up  all  hopes 
of  a  renewed  friendship,  and  her  surprise 
and  delight  were  great  when  he  was  an- 
nounced.      -  '  ' 

"  Why,  Paul,  what  a  swell  you  are,"  she 
said  to  him,  by-and-by,  as  he  stood  near 
her,  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  tea- 
cup in  hand.  "You  look  as  if  ybu  were 
going,  or  had  been,  to  a  wedding !  * 

"  So  I  have,"  said  Paul,  lazily.  "  I  have 
been  assisting  at  that  most  melancholy  of 
all  functions — a  wedding ;  and,  of  course, 
I  got  myself  up"  in  the  orthodox  sacrificial 
g^b." 

11  Whose  wedding  t    Any  one  I  khowl " 

"Two  dear  friends  of  yours,  or,  at  least,- 
two  persons  in '  whose  welfare  ydu  tfcok 
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a  lively  interest  a  week  or  two  ago,"  Paul 
replied. 

There  came  an  odd  smile,  which  Lady 
Cecil  did  not  quite  like  or  understand, 
into  his  eyes,  as  he  looked  down  at  her. 

11 1  have  been  to  Doris  Cairnes's  wed- 
ding/1 he  went  on,  deliberately;  "she 
was  re-married  this  morning  to  Laurence 
Ainslie.  The  wedding  took  place  from 
my  cousin's — the  Countess  of  Essington — 
house,  where  Doris  has  been  staying  a  few 
days ;  Lady  Essington,  and  her  daughter, 
and  I,  were  present  at  the  ceremony  1 " 

Lady  Cecil's  face  flushed,  and  her  brows 
contracted.  This  was  checkmate  with  a 
vengeance,  she  felt !  She  might  sneer  at 
Doris  as  much  and  as  often  as  she  liked, 
but  her  sneers  would  be  powerless  to  in- 
jure any  one  guarded  by  the  shield  of 
Lady  Essington's  friendship.  Lady  Es- 
sington, who,  besides  being  a  great  leader 
of  society,  was  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  severely  virtuous  women  in  London ; 
whose  name  had  never  been  sullied  by 
even  a  breath  of  scandal.  Doris's  position 
in  society  was  quite  assured  now,  Lady 
Cecil  felt,  with  a  sharp  pang  of  rage  and 
jealousy.  She  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
her  malice. 

"So  it  has  all  ended  satisfactorily,  and 
she  is  really  his  wife,  at  last) "  she  said, 
languidly.  "What,  by  the  way,  has  be- 
come of  the  first  Mrs.  Ainslie  1  Has  she 
been  obliging  enough  to  die  ?  I  thought 
she  looked  very  ill  when  I  saw  her,  poor 
wretch  1" 

"Yes;  she  died  a  week  ago,"  Paul 
answered,  quietly. 

"  How  very  sweet  of  her  1  And  so  you 
have  persuaded  Lady  Essington  to  throw 
the  shield  of  her  friendship  over  your 
protegee,  Paul )  I  am  afraid  it  will  not 
avail  her  much.  She  may  be  Laurence 
Ainslie's  wife,  now ;  but  every  one  knows 
what  she  has  been  during  the  last  two 
years !  I  am  afraid  society  will  find  it 
difficult  to  forget  that !  You  know,  one 
must  draw  the  June  somewhere," 

There  was  a  concentrated  malice  and 
spite  in  her  voice  which  enraged  Paul 
beyond  endurance,  or  else — for  he  was  a 
gentleman  to  the  heart's  core — he  would 
never  have  said  what  he  did,  never  forgot 
himself  so  far  as  to  insult  a  woman.  His 
eyes  flashed,  his  face  grew  hard  and  set, 
as  he  looked  at  her  from  beneath  his  bent 
brows. 

"Must  you?"  he  said,  with  a  sneer. 


11 1  should  have  thought  that  you,  of  all 
people,  Lady  Cecil,  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  define  the  position  of  that  line, 
or  to  say  where  a  wife's  faithfulness  to 
her  husband  ends,  and  infidelity  begins  I 
Why,  not  so  very  long  ago — true  wife 
though  you  may  be,  now — if  I  had  held 
up  my  little  finger  and  said  'Come,' you 
would  have  left  husband  and  child  wil- 
lingly !  Perhaps  you  may  have  forgotten 
that;  but,  even  if  my  memory  was  not 
more  retentive,  some  letters  of  yours  would 
serve  to  remind  me  of  it ! " 

Lady  Cecil  started,  and  grew  ghastly 
white  under  her  rouge.  All  the  beauty 
vanished  suddenly  out  of  her  face,  and 
left  it  haggard  and  white  with  a  ghastly 
terror.  How  could  she  have  forgotten 
those  letters  which,  in  a  moment  of  mad- 
ness, she  had  written  to  Paul  ? 

"Paul — you  have  not  kept  them— oh, 
surely  you  would  not  be  so  dishonourable 
as  to  use  them  against  me,"  she  gasped. 
"I  will  do — anything  you  like  1  I  will 
call  on  her — retract  all  I  have  said " 

She  looked  at  him  imploringly,  and 
clasped  her  hands  on  his  arm.  Paul 
pushed  them  gently  away.  He  felt 
ashamed  of  himself  for  thus  torturing  her; 
but  the  remembrance  of  the  suffering  she 
had  caused  Doris  hardened  his  heart. 

"She  does  not  need  your  friendship," 
he  said,  quietly ;  "  but  let  there  be  peace 
between  us.  We  are  not  likely  to  see 
much  of  each  other  for  the  future,  so,  for 
the  sake  of  our  old  friendship,  we  will 
forget  the  past  Let  there  be  peace.  As 
for  the  letters,  I  burnt  them,  long  ago." 

Paul  was  right  when  he  said  that  he 
and  Lady  Cecil  were  not  likely  to  see 
much  of  each  other  in  the  future.  She 
never  chanced  to  be  at  the  Hall  during 
his  visits  to  the  Bed  House,  and  as,  year 
by  year,  his  visits  to  town  grew  snorter 
and  less  frequent,  and  he  grew  fonder 
of  his  own  beautiful  home  —  which  his 
sister  and  her  daughter  made  so  pleasant 
to  him — it  was  but  rarely  that  they  met 

But  all  this  happened  long  ago.  There 
is  another  master  at  Oaklands  now,  and 
Doris's  eldest  son  and  his  wife  reign  at 
the  Red  House;  and  for  all  the  principal 
actors  in  this  little  story  — Doris  and 
Laurence,  and  Paul  and  Lady  Cecil— Ufo « 
fitful  fever  is  over,  and  they  are  all  qriwJ 
asleep,  and  very  few  people  remember, 
and  fewer  still  care,  anything  about  "The 
Story  of  Doris  Cairnes." 
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CHAPTER  L 

"  Here  we  most  part,  my  friends,"  said 
the  priest,  resting  his  hand  on  the  stile 
which  divided  the  high  road  from  a  foot- 
way running  across  fields.  "  This  mast  be 
the  'short  cat'  of  which  the  innkeeper 
spoke.  It  will  be  easy  enough  for  me, 
with  only  this  light  bag  to  carry,  to  make 
the  rest  of  my  journey  on  foot" 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  dark  man,  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  with 
aquiline  features,  and  clear,  penetrating 
grey  eyes;  the  persons  whom  he  addressed 
were  a  man  and  a  young  girl.  The  former 
was  standing  beside  a  dog-cart,  with  his 
hands  still  grasping  reins  and  whip;  his 
healthy,  bronzed  face,  and  his  appearance 
generally,  seemed  to  denote  that  he  belonged 
to  the  small-farmer  class.  The  girl,  who 
was  standing  beside  the  priest  on  the  foot- 
way, bore  a  rather  more  refined  appearance. 
She  was  small  and  slight  in  figure,  her  face 
looked  worn  and  anxious,  its  pallor  being 
thrown  into  greater  relief  by  the  deep 
crape  she  wore ;  her  large,  grey  eyes  had  a 
forlorn,  far-away  look  in  them;  her  hair 
was  of  a  beautiful,  though  colourless  fair- 
ness. 

"I  wish  we  could  be  of  more  service  to 
yon,  Father  Elliot,"  said  the  young  man ; 
"we  owe  you  a  heavy  debt  of  grati- 
tude  " 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  giving  a  furtive 
glance  towards  the  girL 

"Thanks,  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
Father,  cheerily ;  "  I  was  delighted  to  be 


able  to  break  my  long  journey  at  your 
house.  I  hope  tunes  will  soon  be  better 
for  you.  There's  something  egregiously 
wrong  in  the  state  of  a  country  when  a 
farm,  worked  as  yours  has  been,  can't  pay 
its  own  expenses  and  yield  a  comfortable 
income  to  two  plain-living  people  like  you 
and  your  sister. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  girl : 

"  Where  was  it  you  applied  for  a  situa- 
tion as  maid  1  I  don't  think  you  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  people  or  the  house." 

"The  lady  is  Lady  Joan  Gaskell,  wife 
of  Mr.  John  Gaskell,  the  millionaire 
coal-owner,  of  Longridge  Castle,"  said  the 
girL 

Here  a  sudden  change  of  expression  swept 
over  the  Father's  face ;  his  lips  parted,  as 
if  about  to  speak,  but  no  words  escaped 
them. 

"Longridge  Castle  is  just  behind  that 
clump  of  trees,"  she  went  on ;  "  but  .the 
trees  bide  it  so  that  you  can't  see  it  tUl 
you  are  close  up  to  it." 

The  Father  had  by  this  time  recovered 
himself. 

"Ah,  well,"  he  said,  "if  you  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  situation,  I  shall  see  you  on 
Sundays  at  mass,  for  St.  Elizabeth's  is 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
Castle." 

He  turned  as  he  finished  speaking  and 
crossed  th$  stile,  then,  resting  bis  arms 
on  its  topmost  rail,  bent  forward,  and  for 
a  moment  keenly  scrutinised  the  pale, 
sorrowful  face  which  fronted  him. 

The  young  man  led  his  horse  and  cart 
forward  a  little.  He  knew  that  the  priest's 
last  words  were  to  be  spoken  now,  and 
they  were  not  words  to  be  thrown  on  the 
empty  air. 

The  Father  smiled  kindly  at  him. 

"Don't  lose    heart,   Salph,"    he    said. 
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fOondnoted  by 


"Be  diligent — remember,  you  can  put 
conscience  even  into  driving  a  plough — 
put  your  best  work  into  everything  yon  do,, 
and,  sooner  or  lately  a,  blessing  mnsfc 
follow." 

Then  he  turned  io  the  girl. 

"  Audi  yan^mp/  child,  whether  your  lot 
be  cart "in  Longndge  Castle* or  elsewhere, 
be  zealous  in  the  performance  of  your 
religious  duties.  Thank  Heaven  that 
nothing  more  is  required  of  you  than 
loving  trust  and  child-like  obedience,  and 
make  no  effort  to  discover  that  which, 
.  providentially  no  doubt,  has  been  hidden 
;  from  you." 

Hia  last  sentence  was  said  with  a  slow 
emphasis.  The  girl  sharply  turned  her 
face  away  from  him  as  if  she  shrank  from 
the  scrutiny  of  his  keen  though  kindly 
:  eyes.  Her  fingers  twisting  nervously  one 
•  in  the  other  showed  that  she  was  greatly 
agitated. 

"Once   more,    good-bye,  my   children 
;  both/9  said  the  priest,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

He  stretched  his  hands  towards  them  as 
he  pronounced  his  blessing ;  then  turned, 
and  began  rapidly  to  make  his  way  along 
the  footway  through  the  fields. 

The  brother  and  sister  had  bowed  their 
heads  reverently. 

"  Come,  Lucy,"  said  the  man,  turning  his 
horse's  head  and  preparing  to  set  off  once 
more  along  the  dusty  high  road. 

Lucy  did  not  reply.  She  stood  motion- 
less in  the  blazing  sunshine,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hands,  and  watching  the 
retreating  figure  of  the  priest 

"Come,  Lucy,"  called  her  brother  again, 
and  this  time  a  little  impatiently,  "we 
shan't  be  back  any  too  soon  if  we  set  off  at 
once.  I've  a  hundred  and  one  things  to 
see  after  when  I  get  home." 

A  bend  in  the  footpath  he  was  following 
hid  the  priest  from  her  view,  and  Lucy, 
letting  her  veil  fall  over  her  face,  rejoined 
her  brother. 

Father  Elliot  steadily  pursued  his  road. 
The  surrounding  country  was  not  par- 
ticularly picturesque.  It  was  flat,  as  if  a 
gigantic  steamroller  had  PAsaed  over  it, 
and  but  scantily  wooded.  The  only  point 
of  interest  in  the  landscape  was  the  clump 
of  distant  elms,  behind  which  Lucy  had 
said  stood  Longridge  Castle. 

As  the  Father  drew  near  to  the  clump  of 
not  very  ancient  trees,  he  could  catch 
glimpses  of  the  frontage  of  the  newly-built, 
many-towered  edifice. 

"  It  is  fatality,"  he  thought     "  Here  am 


I,  exiled  from  London  and  the  work  I  was 
doing,  there,  and  thrown,  as  it  were,  into 
the  arma  of  these  Gaskells  once  more.  My 
superiors  tell; me,  forsooth,  they  are  send- 
ing me  out  of  the  way  of  temptation. 
'Through  pride,'  the  Cardinal  wrote,  'the 
angels  fell.  Tour  pride  in:  your  powers  of 
oratory  and  the  large  and  intellectual  con- 
gregations which  you  draw,  is  leading 
you  to  preach  doctrines  other  than  those 
which  have  been  taught  by  the  Church 
in  all  ages.  Go  now  and  minister 
to  the  poor  tod  ignorant  colliers  and 
cottagers,  and,  by  plain  teaching — not 
the  preaching  of  doctrines  which  spring 
from  the  exercise  of  a  subtle  intellect — win 
souls  to  the  Church.'  Yes,  those  were  hia 
words.  I  know  them  by  heart  The  ex- 
ercise of  a  subtle  intellect  1  Is  it  that*  I 
wonder,  oivthe  exercise  oi  clear  vision  and 
common  sense  which  leads  a  man,  after 
staring  for  years  at  the  problems  of  life,  to 
cry  out  from  his  pulpit,  'My  children, 
purgatory  is  present*  not  to  come ;  this 
world  is  not  our  £rat  .start  in  existence — 

here  we  are  sent  for  our  sins ' " 

Here  the  Father  suddenly  paused,  pass- 
ing his  hand  over  his  brow.  Thoughts 
such  as  these  required  curb  and  rein. 

"  Ah,  weD,"  those  thoughts  presently  re- 
sumed, "  submission  to  my  superiors  is  one 
of  the  first  of  my  duties,  and  I  submit. 
They  little  know  how  valueless  to  me  is 
the  praise  or  blame  of  the  multitude.  AH 
things  are  to  me  shadows  and.  hollow 
mockeries  of  what  might  have  been!" 
Here  his  eye  for  a  moment  rested  on  the 
facade  of  the  Castle  as  it  gleamed  white  in 
the  afternoon  sun,  between  the  shadowy 
trees.  "Thirty  years,"  he  went  on, 
bitterly, ."  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  kill 
the  memory  of  what  'might  have  been'! 
Thirty  years  of  battling  with  the  ghosts  of 
that  past?,  and  then  I  am  sent  as  it  were 
to  banquet  with  them — to  entertain,  and 
be  entertained  by  them!  Joan,  Joan,  I 
wonder  if  your  memory  is  clear  and  strong 
as  mine  is  to-day  1  I  wonder  if,  when  we 
meet,  you  will  shake  hands  calmly  as  with 
an  utter  stranger,  or  if  you  will  start  up 
and  cry  aloud,  as  you  did  on  the  day  I 
cursed  you  for  breaking  faith  with  me, 
•Go  away,  Vaughan,  go  away,  and  never 
let  me  in  this  life  look  upon  your  face 
again '  1 " 

These  were  the  priest's  thoughts  as  he 
made  his  way  across  the  fields  towards  the 
cottage  which  represented  the  Parsonage 
of  St.  Elizabeth's  Church.  At  this  point, 
however,  his  visions  of  the  past  seemed 
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suddenly  to  goad  his  footsteps  into  a  speed 
prohibitive  of  thought. 

A  countryman  at  that  moment  swinging 
back  the  gate  of  an  adjoining  field,  in  order 
to  drive  home  his  cows  for  milking,  stood, 
open-mouthed,  gazing  at  the  tail!  dark 
gentleman  approaching  at  such  a  rapid 
pace. 

"Be  'ee  goan  to  th1  merry-makin'  V  he 
asked  in.  broad  Yorkshire  dialect,  in  re- 
sponse to  the.  Father's  passing  nod  and 
greeting. 

"I'm  making  for  St  Elizabeth's  Parw 
sonage — Father  Bradley's  house ;  I  dare  say 
yon  know  it,"  said  the  Father,  resuming 
hk  usual  calm,  frankly-courteous  manner, 
which  always  seemed  to  open  hearts  to- 
wards him.  "What  merry-making  is 
taking  place  to-day?    Where  is  it)" 

"Wa-ay  down  yonder,"  answered  the 
man,  jerking  his  head  towards  the  Castle 
which  had  conjured  up  such  a  tumult  of 
memories  in  the  Father's  mind.  "  Th'  old 
master's  turned  ninety  to-day,  and  there 
isn't  a  soul  far  or  near  but  what's  to  be 
the  better  for  his  living  so  nigh  upon  a 
hunderd ;  so  Muster  John — that's  his  son 
—says." 

"  What ! "  cried  the  priest;  "  is  old  Mr. 
GaskeUsffll  alive!" 

He  paused  a  moment  "Joan,  Joan," 
his  thoughts  ran  during  that  pause,  "  you've 
had  to  wait  long  enough,  for  the  good 
things  for  which  yon  sold  yourself!" 
Then  aloud  to  the  man  he  said : 

"How  far  do  you  make  it  from  here  to 
the  Castle?" 

11 A  short  half-mile  as  the  crow  flies. 
But  the  merry-makin'  is  i'  the  fields  you'll 
come  upon  just,  after  you've  passed  the 
heath;  that's  about  a  quarter-mile  from 
here." 

And  then-  the  man  went  on  to  say  that 
the  whole  country  for  miles  round  had 
turned  out  to  do  honour  to  the  non- 
agenarian's birthday ;  that  the  village 
was.  deserted;  that,  after  dark,  bonfires 
were  to  be  lighted,  and  fireworks  let 
off;  that  there  was  to  be  a  supper  for  the 
oolker  lads,  and  a  dance  for  them  after- 
wards; in  a  word,  the  birthday  celebra- 
tions were  to  oat-rival  those  which  had 
taken  placa  some  seven  years  ago,  when 
the  young  master  had  come  of  age. 

All  this  Father  Elliot  listened  to  at- 
tentively, saying  never  a  word  until  "  the 
young  master  "  .was  mentioned.  Thou  he 
put  a  question  as  to  who  thia  young  master 
was. 

"Hals    Master   Herrick,    the   son   o£ 


Muster  John  and  Lady  Joan,"  the  man 
explained.  "  Muster  John  married  nigh 
upon  thirty  year  ago  the  Lady  Joan 
Herrick — she  came  of  grand  people  -down 
South,  somewhere.    She  was  poor  enough 

she  was,  and  she's  nae  sich  a  kindly  body 

M »  *        * 

"Good  day,  my  friend/'  here  inter- 
rupted the  Father,  brusquely.  "Your 
cows  are  straying— see.  I'm  right  for  St 
Elizabeth's  Parsonage,  you  said  ? " 

The  man  went  after  his  cows;  the 
Father  went  on  his  way  once  more,  his 
brain  filled  now  with  so  many  phantoms  of 
the  past  that  the  country  through  which 
he  passed  was  a  blank  to  him. 

He  seemed  to  see  himself  onee  more  in 
the  pretty  Devonshire  village,  where  his 
father  had  been  rector  as  long  as  he  could 
remember.  He  could  see,  also,  as  vividly 
as  if  days,  not  decades  of  years,  had  since 
passed;  his  constant  playmate  and  com- 
panion by  his  side,  the  Lady  Joan  Herrick, 
only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Soathmoor. 
Now  they  were  scampering  over  breezy 
moors  together  on  their  rough-coated  little 
ponies ;  anon,  they  would  be  bending  over 
their  books  side  by  side  in  his  father's 
study;  or,  he  would  be  angling  in  the 
Southmoor  trout  stream,  while  she,  on  the 
bank,  sat  listening  to  his  ambitious  hopes: 
and  projects  to  win  name  and  fame  for  him- 
self in  the  Church  by  his  learning  and 
oratory.  He  could  picture  himself,  also,  a 
little  later  on,  a  young  fellow  of  twenty, 
starting  on  his  college  career,  and  Lady 
Joan,  a  handsome  girl  of  fifteen,  bidding 
him  God-speed.  The  scene  changed,  and 
he-  seemed  to  see  himself,  four  years  after, 
returning  from  college  and  about  to  enter 
the  ministry,  standing  hand-in-hand  with 
Joan,  praying  her  to  wait  for  him  till  he 
could  make  a  home  and  position  in  life 
which  he  might  fitly  ask  her  to  share,  and 
hearing  in  reply  her  vehement  promises  of 
unswerving  constancy. 

Last  scene  of  all,  he  could  picture  him- 
self, some  three  months  after  this,  alone,, 
face  to  face  with  Joan,  hearing  from  her 
own  lips  the  story  of  her  betrothal  to  Johnt 
Gaskell,  the  only  son  of  the  millionaire 
coal-owner.  He  could  hear  her  calm,  pas- 
sionless voice  trying  td  prove  to  him  how 
much  better  it  would  be  for  him  to  begin 
his  career  unfettered  by  a  wife,  and  how 
unsuited  she  was  for  being  the  wife  of  a 
poor  man.  He  could  hear,  too,  his  own 
vehement  denunciations  of  her  falseness 
and  worldly  wisdom;  and  then. her  one 
bitter  cry — startled  out  of  her*  as.it  were,. 
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by  his  angry  words — "  Go  away,  Vaughan, 
go  away,  and  never  in  this  life  let  me  look 
upon  your  face  agaia" 

Well,  they  never  had  looked  upon  each 
other's  face  again.  She  had  left  her 
Devonshire  home  to  take  her  place  among 
her  husband's  wealthy,  if  parvenu,  rela- 
tives; and  he,  after  drifting  aimlessly 
about  the  world  for  yean,  had  joined  the 
Roman  Church,  and  had  qualified  for  the 
priesthood.  And  then  life,  like  a  great 
ocean,  had  rolled  in  between  the  two. 

Here  a  sudden  break  in  the  path  which 
the  Father  was  following  compelled  him  to 
give  a  truce  to  his  memories,  and  consider 
which  road  it  behoved  him  to  take. 

The  country  through  which  he  had 
passed  had  gradually  been  growing  flatter 
and  less  verdant,  proclaiming  in  its  general 
aspect  the  propinquity  of  the  coal-country. 
He  was  standing  now  on  the  edge  of  a 
wide  heath  —  not  the  wildly-beautiful 
expanse  of  purple  heather  and  golden 
.gorse  which  is  frequently  associated  with 
the  name,  but  a  bleak,  stony,  treeless 
waste,  with  here  a  stunted  juniper  bush, 
i  there  a  straggling  bramble.  On  the  left  it 
was  bounded  by  a  low,  scrubby  hedge,  on 
the  right  it  stretched  away  endlessly  to 
where,  against  a  night-sky,  the  sullen,  red 
flare  of  furnaces  and  forge-fires  would 
show;  A  second  thought  told  him  that 
his  way  lay  in  a  direct  line  across  the  very 
middle  of  this  waste. 

Straight  ahead  of  him  Longridge  Castle 
showed  plainly  enough  now,  and  distinct 
sounds  of  cheering  and  shouting  proclaimed 
that  he  was  nearing  the  fields  where  the 
birthday  festivities  were  taking  place. 

Half-way  across  the  heath,  Father  Elliot 
paused  to  note  a  deep  pit,  possibly  a  shaft 
which  had  been  sunk  in  search  of  coal,  and 
which  was  protected  only  by  the  slightest 
and  most  inadequate  of  hand-rails.  The 
grass  growing  up  its  sides,  the  tangle  of 
nettles  and  weeds  which  covered  the 
mounds  of  earth  thrown  up  beside  it, 
showed  that  many  a  spring  had  passed 
since  it  had  been  dug.  Prompted  by  a 
boyish  instinct,  the  Father  took  up  a  stone 
and  threw  it  into  the  pit.  The  seconds 
which  elapsed  before  it  sounded  the  bottom 
told  of  the  formidable  depth  of  the  hola 

"It  would  be  an  ugly  business  to  cross 
this  heath  on  a  dark  night,"  thought  the 
Father,  as  he  onoe  more  went  on  his 
way. 

This  led  him  now  along  a  narrow  road 
with  high  hedges  on  either  side.  After  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  towards  the  end  of 


August,  the  sun's  rays  begin  to  slant,  and 
shadows  to  lengthen.  This  road  looked 
cool  and  shady  by  comparison  with  the 
treeless  heath.  Through  the  breaks  of 
the  hedge  on  one  side  he  could  catch 
a  glimpse  of  bright-coloured  flags  and 
white  tents  in  a  not  very  distant  field. 
The  sounds  of  a  military  band  greeted  his 
ear,  together  with  a  hum  and  buzz  of 
voices  as  of  many  people  assembled. 

"  In  the  midst  of  that  crowd,"  he  thought, 
"  will  stand  Joan  with  her  young  son,  her 
elderly  husband,  her  ancient  father-in-law. 
I  wonder,  if  I  suddenly  presented  myself 
among  them  all,  if  she  would  turn  pale 
and  shrink  from  me  as  a  ghost  at  her 
banquet,  or  would  she  come  forward 
and  greet  me  in  that  stately  way  of  hen 
I  used  to  know  so  well  %  I  can't  fancy 
Joan  without  her  statelinees.  I  could  as 
soon  fancy  her  without  her  voice  1  That 
will  ring  in  my  ears  when  I  lie  on  my 
death-bed — soft,  deep,  musical,  and  alowin 
speech,  the  voice  of  a  woman  who  should 
have  had  a  heart  Yet  Heaven,  in  place 
of  a  heart,  planted  a  stone  in  her  bosom  I" 

Sounds  of  footsteps  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge,  almost  at  his  elbow,  at  that 
moment  arrested  his  attention.  Through 
the  intervening  greenery,  bushy  here, 
scanty  there,  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  small,  slight  figure  of  a  young  girl  ap- 
proaching with  rapid  steps.  She  was 
evidently  making  for  a  gate  which,  about 
twenty  yards  further  on,  led  from  the  field 
into  the  road. 

The  Father  reached  this  gate  just  at  the 
moment  that  the  girl  was  passing  through 
it. 

Her  face  attracted  him  strangely.  It 
was  of  a  type  he  knew  well  enough. 
Scores  of  times  he  had  seen  it,  painted  by 
different  hands;  now  as  that  of  baby 
cherubs  on  the  panels  of  triptychs;  anon 
as  that  of  ascending  and  descending  angels 
on  some  gigantic  altar-piece.  It  was  round, 
child-like,  with  a  tiny  eupid's  bow  for  a 
mouth,  and  such  brilliant  gold  on  the  hair, 
such  forget-me-not  blue  in  the  eyes,  and 
such  rosy  tints  on  cheeks  and  lips  it 
seemed  as  if  the  sun'  must  be  shining  fall 
upon  it*  in  spite  of  the  protecting  shade  of 
a  big  sun-hat.  It  seemed  a  face  formed 
for  happiness,  innocence,  and  a  perpetual 
round  of  childish  pleasures  1  and  lo  1  there 
were  traces  of  tears  on  either  cheek. 

The  Father  was  touched.  He  accosted 
the  young  girl. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "I  am  a 
stranger  here ;  will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  I 
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am  in  the  right  road  for  St.  Elizabeth's 
Church?  I  am  the  newly-appointed  priest. 
I  take  Father  Bradley's  place  there." 

The  girl's  manner  matched  her  face,  it 
was  frank  yet  shy,  as  a  child's  can  be  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  The  sonnd  of 
tears  in  her  voice  jarred  upon  the  Father 
like  a  false  note  in  a  sweet,  gay  melody. 

"I  am  going  towards  Sd.  Elizabeth's 
now,"  she  answered.  "I  will  show  yon 
the  way  with  pleasure." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Sounds  of  hearty  and  prolonged  cheer- 
ing fell  upon  Father  Elliot's  ear,  as,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  young  companion,  he 
made  his  way  along  the  road  towards  St. 
Elizabeth's. 

"It's  the  health-drinking,"  the  girl  ex- 
plained. "They  do  it  heartily.  They 
think  there  never  was  such  a  master  as 
old  Mr.  Gaskell,  although,  I  suppose,  no 
one  there  can  remember  him  at  his  best." 

"  There  never  was  such  a  master ! " 
Those  words,  or  their  equivalent  in  broad 
Yorkshire,  went  the  rounds  among  the 
collier  lads,  as,  with  throats  hoarse  from 
their  shouting,  they  put  down  their  empty 
tankards. 

This  health-drinking  was  the  event  of  the 
day,  and  it  was  drunk,  one  fashion  or 
another,  at  the  same  moment,  by  every 
member  of  the  Gaskell  family,  and  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  Gaskell  estate. 
Immediately  after  the  ceremony  had  been 
gone  through,  old  Mr.  Gaskell  was  to  with- 
draw from  the  festivities,  farther  excite- 
ment being  deemed  injurious  to  him  at  his 
advanced  age. 

In  the  field  where  this  health-drinking 
took  place,  Gjskells  of  three  genera- 
tions— father,  son,  and  grandson— stood 
side  by  side.  There,  immediately  in  front 
of  a  bright-coloured  silk  pavilion,  which 
had  been  specially  erected  for  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  meadow,  stood  the  old  man, 
supported  on  one  side  by  his  son  John — a 
fine,  soldierly  man  of  fifty-five — on  the 
other,  by  his  grandson,  Herrick.  A  frail, 
'Shrunken  figure — with  pallid,  wrinkled  face, 
and  scant,  silver  hair— he  showed  between 
these  two  stalwart  men. 

Herrick  owned  to  as  many  inches  in 
height  as  his  father,  although  to  consider- 
ably less  in  width;  an  agile,  muscular 
young  fellow  he  was,  with  straight,  clean- 
cut  features,  an  abundance  of  dark-brown 
hair,  and  full-pupilled,  grey  eyes.  There 
was  no  need  to  proclaim  his  relationship 


to  the  tall,  stately  lady  who  stood  a  little 
distance  apart,  on  his  left  hand.  The  most 
careless  observer  would  have  said,  "mother 
and  son,  not  a  doubt,"  when  once  they 
had  seen  the  two  faces  in  profile. 

In  voice,  in  manner,  in  graceful  walk, 
and  easy  carriage  of  the  head  and  shoulders, 
the  likeness  between  the  two  was  not  less 
remarkable. 

"  I  can't  picture  Joan  without  her  state- 
liness,"  Father  Elliot  had  said  to  himself, 
when  trying  to  draw  a  fancy-portrait  of 
his  old  love  as  time  had  left  her  after 
thirty  years  of  wear  and  tear.  He  did 
not  stand  alone ;  all  who  had  ever  known 
her  could  as  lief  have  pictured  a  star  with- 
out its  light  as  Lady  Joan  without  that 
"  grand  manner  "  of  hera  which  kept  alike 
friends  and  foes  at  a  ceremonious  distance, 
and  which,  if  she  had  been  dressed  in 
homespun,  and  had  been  compelled  to  feed 
off  wooden  platters,  would  still  have  pro- 
claimed her  every  inch  the  aristocrat. 

In  Herrick  this  stateliness  had  been 
somewhat  modified  by  education  and  cir- 
cumstances, but  still  it  was  there.  Though 
he  worked  as  hard  as  his  father  in  the 
management  of  the  colliery,  and  of  the 
estate  generally,  there  was  not  a  collier 
lad  or  farm  labourer  on  the  land  who 
would  have  approached  him  in  the  easy, 
off-handed  manner  in  which  they  ap- 
proached his  father,  sturdy  democrats 
though  they  were  to  their  very  marrow. 

With  physique  and  manner,  however, 
the  likeness  to  his  mother  came  to  an 
end.  A  veritable  Southmoor  he  might  be 
in  appearance,  but  in  heart  he  was  a 
Gaskell.  His  interests  and  hopes  in  life 
were  identical  with  those  of  his  father  and 
grandfather;  and  he  cared  as  little  for  the 
accidents  of  birth  and  rank  as  possible. 

Now  as  Lady  Joan  watched  his  face 
kindling  into  sympathy  with  the  bright, 
ruddy  faces  around  him,  and  heard  his 
clear  voice  joining  in  what  seemed  to  her 
coarse  and  vulgar  cheering,  she  said  to 
herself,  bitterly : 

"He  has  some  of  the  best  blood  of 
England  in  his  veins,  and  he  is  at  one  with 
such  a  crowd  as  that." 

The  cheering  had  scarcely  died  away, 
and  the  hum  and  buzz  of  broad  norm- 
country  dialect  begun,  when  Herrick, 
turning  to  Lady  Joan,  hurriedly  asked : 

11  Mother,  where  is  Lois  f  Is  she  tired  ? 
Has  she  gone  indoors  to  rest ! " 

Lady  Joan's  brows  contracted  into  a 
frown. 

"  Lois ) "  she  repeated,  coldly. 
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"Yes.  Lois  White,  the  young  lady  I 
introduced  to  you  and  left  in  your  charge 
while  I  acted  as  umpire  in  the  next  field. ' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  introduction 
was  so  hurried  I  did  not  catch  the  young 
lady's  name.  She  left  some  little  time 
ago.  She  said  she  must  get  back  to  her 
pupils.  She  is  nursery  governess  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  is  she  not  ? " 

The  young  man  did  not  notice  her  con- 
cluding sentences. 

"  Left,"  he  repeated,  blankly.  "  You  let 
her  go  without  telling  me  I  I  drove  her 
here;  of  course  I  intended  driving  her 
back  to  SummerhilL  I  don't  understand 
it*"  and  he  walked  hurriedly  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  stables  as  he  finished 
speaking,  leaving  his  mother  to  conjecture 
that  he  meant  there  and  then  either  to 
drive  or  ride  after  the  young  lady  in 
question. 

Before,  however,  he  could  carry  out  his 
intention,  a  note,  brought  over  by  one  of 
the  smart  young  pages  at  Summerhill,  was 
put  into  his  hand. 

It  ran  as  follows : 

"  I  have  gone  home  with  a  bad  head- 
ache. Come  and  see  me  to-morrow 
morning.  "L.  W." 

CHAPTER    III. 

Lady  Joan  stood  watching  the  retreat- 
ing figure  of  her  son,  the  frown  on  her 
brow  deepening.  Her  husband's  voice, 
loud,  ringing,  cheery,  suddenly  interrupted 
the  train  of  her  angry  thoughts.  He  was 
returning  thanks  for  old  Mr.  Oaskell. 

"  My  father  wishes  me  to  thank  you,  my 
friends,"  he  said,  "  for  the  hearty  manner  in 
which  you  have  drunkhishealth.  Hebidsme 
say  that  such  a  day  as  this  is  worth  living 
ninety  years  to  see,  and  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life  it  will  live  in  his  memory.  One 
with  you  in  heart  he  has  ever  been,  and 
one  with  you  in  heart  he  hopes  to  be  to 
the  end ;  he  can  never  forget  that  where 
the  Castle  now  stands  there  onoe  stood  a 
little  farm-house  in  which  he  was  born  and 
reared.  Finally,  he  bids  me  say:  'God 
bless  every  one  of  you,  and  give  you,  one 
and  all,  lives  as  happy  and  prosperous  as 
his  has  been."' 

Prolonged  and  hearty  cheering  followed 
the  close  of  the  speech.  As  it  died  away 
John  Gaakell  whispered  a  word  to  his 
father;  an  order  was  then  given,  and  a 
bijou  pony  chaise  was  brought  round.  A 
little,  grey,  apple-faced  man  came  forward 
fussily.    He  was  old  Dr.  Scott,  the  village 


practitioner,  to  whom  the  Gaskells  paid  a 
good  yearly  income  for  his  daily  attend- 
ance on  the  nonagenarian.  He  on  one 
side,  John  Gaakell  on  the  other,  assisted 
the  old  gentleman  into  the  pony  carriage 
which  stood  waiting  to  take  him  back  to 
the  house. 

Lady  Joan's  lip  curled  slightly. 

"It  would  have  been  far  less  trouble 
to  have  taken  him  up  in  their  arms  and 
have  lifted 'him  in,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  To  think  that  the  opinions  and  whims  of 
a  man  in  this  stage  of  incapacity  should  be 
law  in  a  household,  and  that  men  like 
John  and  Herrick  should  bend  to  it  1  It 
is  simply  incomprehensible  I " 

A  message  brought  to  her  by  a  servant 
a  minute  later  accentuated  the  bitterness 
of  the  thought. 

«  Mr.  Gaakell  wishes  to  know,  my  lady/' 
said  the  man,  "if  you  have  given  direc- 
tions for  the  presentation  picture  to  be  at 
once  hung  in  the  drawing-room,  so  that  the 
subscribers  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
it  on  the  walls  before  they  leave." 

This  "  presentation  picture  "  was  a  large 
painting  of  the  identical  farm-house  to 
which  John  Gaakell  had  just  alluded,  and 
which  had  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
castle  before  the  lucky  finding  of  coal  on 
the  land  had  brought  gold  to  the  family 
coffers,  and  had  turned  a  pretty  pastoral 
district  into  a  grimy,  manufacturing  one. 

The  painting  had  been  made,  on  a  con- 
siderably enlarged  scale,  from  a  small 
water-colour  sketch  of  the  old  house,  taken 
before  it  was  pulled  down,  and  had  been 
presented  as  a  birthday  offering  to  old 
Mr.  Gaakell  by  the  colliery  workmen. 

The  look  on  Lady  Joan's  face  as  the 
servant  delivered  his  message  might  have 
been  understood  to  say : 

"  I  heartily  wish  the  picture  were  behind 
the  fire." 

She  did  not,  however,  give  expression 
to  the  thought  To  "  kick  against  pricks, 
to  her  way  of  thinking,  was  objectionable, 
less  for  the  pain  it  might  bring  than  for 
the  loss  of  dignity  it  involved.  So  she 
replied  merely ; 

"  If  it  is  to  be  placed  there,  no  doubt 
your  master  has  already  given  the  neces- 
sary orders."  And  mentally  she  added: 
"Henceforth  the  drawing-room  will  be- 
come unpleasant  to  me  by  reason  of  th« 
plebeian  reminiscences  that  picture  will 
perpetuate." 

It  was  not  that  Lady  Joan  could,  by  «V 
chance,  ever  have  been  guilty  of  the  essen- 
tially plebeian  offenoe  of  endeavouring  to 
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disguise  the  mushroom-like  origin  of  the 
Gaskell  family.  On  the  contrary,  she  was 
in  the  daily  habit  of  laying  stress  upon  it 
in  her  correspondence  with  her  own  well- 
born relatives.  All  she  asked  was,  that  in 
her  own  home,  in  the  rooms  in  which  she 
was  compelled  to  pass  her  daily  life,  the 
fact  should  not  be  perpetually  flourished 
before  her  eyes  as  a  thing  wherein  to 
glory. 

That  very  evening  there  was  to  be  a 
dinner-party  at  the  Castle.  Certain  guests 
would  be  there  whom  nought  but  the 
patrician  presence  of  Lady  Joan  could 
have  tempted  within  the  newly-built  walls. 
The  enormous  painting,  hung  in  a  con- 
spicuous position,  would  set  flowing  a 
stream  of  talk  as  to  the  luck  and  money- 
making  qualifications  of  the  Gaskell  family, 
a  stream  whose  tide  she  knew  well  enough 
neither  Herrick  nor  her  husband  would 
make  the  slightest  effort  to  turn. 

This  dinner  had  already  been  a  sufficient 
cause  of  annoyance  to  her,  in  that  it  had 
been  fixed  at  a  ridiculously  early  hour,  in 
order  that  old  Mr.  Gaskell,  who  dared  not 
attempt  to  sit  down  to  table,  might  see 
and  shake  hands  with  certain  of  the  guests 
before  he  retired  to  his  room  for  the  night 
It  was  hard  to  have  its  annoyances  doubled 
and  trebled  in  this  fashion. 

Annoyances  such  as  these  were  of  almost 
daily  occurrence  in  the  Castle,  and  Lady 
Joan  knew  that  so  long  as  old  Mr.  Gaskell 
had  breath  in  his  body  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  their  coming  to  an  end. 

In  heart,  she  bitterly  rebelled  against 
the  supremacy  to  which  John  and  Herrick 
&o  willingly  bent  their  necks; 

"  If  I  had  known,"  she  would  sometimes 
say  to  herself,  "that  for  olose  upon  thirty 
years  I  should  be  condemned  to  play  a 
strictly  subordinate  part  in  the  Gaskell 
household,  that  my  notions  on  important 
matters  would  be  persistently  ignored,  and 
that  this  old  man  would  live  on  to  keep 
alive  in  the^eountry  the  recollection  of  the 
newness  of  the  gold  which  built  the  Castle 
and  supplied  its  luxuries,  I  might  have 
thought  twice  before  I  married  John 
Gaskell" 

But,  though  thoughts  such  as  these  ran 
as  a  steady  under-current  to  the  surface  of 
her  life,  her  manner  towards  the  old  man 
expressed  nothing  but  a  stately,  calm  in- 
difference. 

That  stately  calm  of  manner,  however, 
had  gone  nearer  to  a  collapse  on  the  day  of 
the  birthday  festivities  than  it  ever  had 
before.    Perhaps  Herriok's  eccentric  con- 


duct, in  forcing  upon  her  notice  a  young 
lady  whose  existence  she  had  hitherto 
steadily  ignored,  might  have  been  held 
responsible  for  the  fact. 

Lady  Joan's  maid,  as  she  assisted  her 
mistress  to  undress  that  night,  thought  she 
had  never  before  seen  her  look  so  like  the 
harassed,  hampered  mistress  of  a  large 
household,  fretted  by  many  cares  and  re- 
sponsibilities, so  unlike  ,the  stately  lady 
who  kept  all  trivial  and  uninteresting 
matters — and  people  —  at  a  ceremonious 
distance. 

The  girl  thought  she  might  never  get  a 
better  opportunity  for  preferring  a  request 
she  had  just  then  very  much  at  heart,  and 
seized  it  accordingly. 

She  had,  however,  to  repeat  her  request 
once  and  again,  before  its  full  import 
reached  Lady  Joan's  preoccupied  mind. 

"Oh,  you  would  like  me  to  see  the 
young  person  who  wishes  to  come  as 
maid!"  at  length  said  "my  lady,"  in- 
differently. "  It  seems  to  me  you  are  in  a 
great  hurry  to  leave." 

The  girl  blushed,  and  began  hesitatingly 
to  explain : 

"I  told  you,  my  lady,  that  Eobert 
wanted  to  get  married  at  once,  now  that 
he  has  been  promised  one  of  the  new 
cottages,  and " 

Lady  Joan  cut  short  the  plebeian 
details. 

"Is  this  young  person  who  wishes  to 
come — I  forget  her  name — likely  to  suit 
me  1    You  mow  my  requirements." 

"  Oh  yes,  my  lady.  Lucy  Harwood  is 
her  name.  She  is  highly  recommended, 
and  she  is  neat,  and  pale,  and  thin,  and 
quiet  -  looking,  and  doesn't  speak  broad 
Yorkshire ;  she  comes  from  Devonshire." 

The  girl  had  hurried  through  her  speech, 
anxious  to  get  to  her  final  words,  which 
she  knew  would  considerably  enhance  the 
possible  attractions  of  the  new  maid  in 
Lady  Joan's  eyes. 

"From  Devonshire!"  Lady  Joan  re- 
peated.    "  What  part  of  Devonshire  % " 

"  Her  father,  my  lady,  at  one  time  lived 
within  a  few  miles  of  Southmoor.  He  is 
dead  now;  and  her  brother,  who  has  a  farm 
near  Wrexford,  can't  make  it  pay,  so  she 
is  obliged  to  go  out  and  get  her  own  living. 
Will  you  see  her,  my  lady  1 " 

11  Harwood,"  repeated  Lady  Joan,  slowly, 
"and  her  father  lived  within  a  few  miles 
of  Southmoor.  I  can't  recall  the  name. 
Yes,  I  will  see  her  to-morrow  morning 
directly  after  breakfast." 

And   then   she   dismissed    the   whole 
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matter  from  her  thoughts;  for,  to  her  way 
of  thinking,  a  maid  was  not  a  creature  like 
herself,  who  could  love  or  hate,  rejoice  or 
be  sad,  but  just  a  detail  of  daily  life,  need- 
ful, but  uninteresting,  like  the  clocks 
which  wanted  winding  up,  or  the  fires 
which  needed  replemshing. 


CONNUBIAL  BLISS  AND  BACON. 


Probably  few  old  English  customs  are 
better  known,  even  now,  than  that  of  the 
"  Dunmow  Flitch,"  which,  it  is  supposed, 
was  first  given  by  Robert  Fitzwalter,  a 
favourite  of  King  John,  when  he  received 
the  Dunmow  Priory,  some  time  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He, 
however,  is  not  allowed  by  ail  to  have  this 
distinguished  honour;  for  some  there  are 
who  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  monks  of 
the  Priory,  who  resided  there  before  Fitz 
waiter's  time,  were  the  first  to  inaugurate 
the  custom,  and  intended  it  more  as  a  joke 
than  as  a  serious  matter.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  custom  did  undoubtedly  exist, 
and  has  been  handed  down  in  poem  and 
prose  from  one  generation  to  another,  the 
later  generations-  having  the  shadow  of  the 
substance  that  sometimes  fell  to  the  lot 
of  their  forefathers  of  loving,  domesticated 
temperament. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Walpole,  in  his  "New  and 
Complete  British  Traveller/1  published,  I 
believe,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century — 
the  title-page  is  missing  from  my  copy- 
says  the  custom  began  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third,  and,  quoting  from  the 
"  late  Mr.  Hearne  of  Oxford,"  says : 

*'  Robert  Fitzwalter,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
became  a  great  benefactor  of  this  place 
(Dunmow),  and  instituted  a  custom  that  if 
any  man,  within  a  year  and  a  day  of  his 
marriage,  did  not  repent  or  have  any 
difference  with  his  wife,  during  the  first 
twelve  calendar  months,  he  was  to  kneel 
down  before  the  Prior  on  two  sharp-pointed 
stones,  and  swear  to  the  truth  of  the 
following  oath  (given  in  full  elsewhere)  as 
administered  to  him  by  the  Steward  of 
the  Priory,  which,  if  he  did,  a  gammon 
of  bacon  was  given  to  him." 

The  "Book  of  Days,"  arguing  that  it 
originated  as  a  joke,  says : 

"  What  makes  it  more  remarkable  is  it 
rose  in  connection  with  a  religious  house, 
the  Priory  of  Dunmow,  showing  that  the 
men  who  then  devoted  themselves  to 
prayers,  could,  occasionally,  make  play  out 
of  the  comicalities  of  human  nature.    The 


subject  of  the  jest  here  was  the  notable 
liability  of  the  married  state  to  trivial 
janglements  and  difficulties,  not  by  any 
means  detracting  from  its  general  approve- 
ableness  as  a  mode  of  life  for  a  pair  of 
mutually  suitable  persons,  but  yet  some- 
thing sufficiently  tangible  and  real  to  vary 
what  might  otherwise  be  a  too  smooth 
surface  of  affairs ;  and,  anyhow,  a  favourite 
subject  of  comment,  mirthful  and  sad,  for 
the  bystanders,  according  to  the  feeling 
with  which  they  might  be  inclined  to  view 
the  misfortunes  of  their  neighbours.  How 
it  should  have  occurred  to  a  set  of  celibate 
monks  to  establish  a  perennial  jest  regard- 
ing matrimony,  we  need  not  enquire,  for 
we  should  get  no  answer.  It  only  appears 
that  thoy  did  so.  Taking  it  upon  them- 
selves to  assume  that  perfect  harmony 
between  married  persona  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time  was  a  thing  of  the 
greatest  rarity,  they  ordered,  and  made 
their  order  known,  that  if  any  pair  could, 
after  a  twelvemonth  after  matrimony, 
come  forward  and  make  oath  at  Dunmow, 
that  during  the  whole  time  they  had 
never  had  a  quarrel,  never  regretted  their 
marriage,  and  if  open  again  to  an  engage- 
ment, would  make  exactly  that  they  had 
made,  they  should  be  rewarded  with  a 
flitch  of  bacon.  It  is  dubiously  said  that 
the  order  originated  with  Robert  Fitz- 
walter, a  favourite  of  Bang  John,  who 
revivified  the  Dunmow  Priory  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century;  bat 
we  do  not  in  truth  see  him  in  any  way 
concerned  in  the  matter,  beyond  his  being 
a  patron  of  the  Priory,  and  as  we  find  the 
Priors  alone  acting  in  it  afterwards,  it 
seems  a  more  reasonable  belief  that  the 
joke  from  the  first  was  theirs." 

There  is  yet  another  authority,  D& 
Brewer,  who,  however,  goes  even  further 
back,  and  attributes  the  foundation  to 
"  Juga,  a  noble  lady,  in  1111,  and  restored 
by  Eobert  de  Fitzwalter,  in  1244." 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Danmow 
Flitch,  in  any  work,  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
Lansd.  MS.,  416  (about  1445),  a  metrical 
paraphrase  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  which  the 
following  reference  occurs : 

I  can  fynd  no  man  now  that  wille  enquere 

The  pan  yte  wais  unto  Dunmow ; 

For  they  repent  hem  within  a  yere, 

And  many  within  a  weke,  and  sonner,  men  trow; 

That  cawsith  the  weis  to  be  rowgh  and  over  grow, 

That  no  man  fynd  may  path  or  gap. 

The  Dunmow  bacon  is  also  alluded  to  in 
the    "  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,"  and 
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in  Chaucer's 
Bath'1: 


prologue  to  the  "Wife  of 


The  bacon  was  not  fet  for  hem,  I  trow, 
That  some  men  heve  at  Essex,  in  Dunmow. 

So  much  for  the  various  authorities  as 
to  the  institution  of  the  "prize";  now,  as 
to  the  ceremony  and  means  of  obtaining  it. 
I  have  detailed  the  form  of  application 
already.  While  the  claimants  were  kneel- 
ing on  the  sharp-pointed  stones  in  the 
churchyard,  solemn  chanting  and  rites 
were  performed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Convent.  After  this,  the  following  oath 
was  administered  by  the  Steward : 

You  do  swear  by  custom  of  confession 
That  you  ne'er  made  nuptial  transgression  5 
Nor  since  you  were  married  man  and  wife, 
By  household  brawls,  or  contentious  strife, 
Or  otherwise,  in  bod  or  at  board. 
Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  word ; 
Or  since  the  parish  clerk  said  "  Amen,w 
Wish'd  yourselves  unmarry'd  again ; 
Or  in  a  twelve  month  and  a  day 
Repented  not  in  thought  anyway ; 
But  continu'd  true  in  thought  and  desire, 
As  when  you  join'd  hands  in  holy  quire. 

During  the  time  the  oath  was  being 
administered,  the  man  and  his  wife  were 
surrounded  by  all  the  people,  not  only  in 
the  village,  but  also  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who,  with  the  Prior  and  monks  walked  in 
procession  round  the  churchyard,  after 
which  the  Steward  repeated  to  them  the 
following  words : 

If  to  these  conditions,  without  all  fear, 
Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  swear, 
A  whole  gammon  of  bacon  you  shall  receive, 
And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave ; 
For  this  is  our  custom,  at  Dunmow  well  known, 
Tho'  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  bacon's  your  own. 

The  stones  on  which  the  aspirants  knelt 
were  still  shown  in  Mr.  Brand's  time. 
The  parties  were,  after  taking  the  oath, 
taken  upon  men's  shoulders,  and  carried 
first  about  the  Priory  Churchyard,  and, 
after,  through  the  town,  the  Friars  and 
brethren,  and  all  the  townsfolk,  young  and 
old,  following  them  with  shouts  and  ac- 
clamation?, with  their  bacon  before  them. 
In  later  days  the  lucky  couple  were  chaired 
through  the  village.  The  old  chair  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  Dunmow. 

Before  passing  on  to  detail  the  known 
instances  of  the  awarding  of  the  flitch, 
there  is  a  pretty  story  I  should  like  to 
introduce  : 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  the 
story  says,  a  young  man  and  a  girl,  in  the 
plain  dress  of  the  English  yeomanry,  pre- 
sented themselves  one  morning  before  the 
Prior  of  Dunmow,  and  demanded  his 
blessing   on   their   marriage.     The  good 


churchman,  pleased  with  the  youth's  re- 
spectful tone,  and  the  blooming  face  of 
Ins  bride-elect,  readily  consented.  As  the 
last  words  of  the  blessing  were  spoken,  a 
brawny  servant  of  the  Priory  came  tramp- 
ing past,  carrying  on  his  broad  shoulders  a 
flitch  of  bacon  that  might  have  suited  the 
table  of  Harold  Hardrada  himself. 

"Take  yonder  flitch  to  mend  your 
wedding  cheer,  my  children,"  said  the 
kindly  Prior,  "  and  remember  the  Prior  of. 
Dunmow.'' 

The  words  appeared  to  have  a  trans- 
forming power,  for  the  seeming  yeoman 
rose  to  his  feet,  before  the  Prior's  startled 
eyes,  with  the  bearing  of  a  King,  and 
throwing  back  his  head,  haughtily  shook 
out  from  beneath  his  coarse,  flat  cap  a  pro- 
fusion of  long,  curled  locks,  such  as  no 
English  farmer  had  ever  worn. 

"Prior,"  said  he,  in  a  clear,  musical 
voice,  "  in  requital  of  thy  courtesy,  I  here- 
by assign  and  give  to  thee  in  this  manor 
land  enough  to  bring  thee  two  hundred 
marks  a  year,  on  condition  that,  whenever 
any  bride  and  bridegroom  shall  come 
hither  to  kneel  upon  these  stones,  where 
we  have  knelt  this  day,  and  shall  swear 
that  for  a  year  and  a  day  they  have  been 
true  lovers,  even  as  we  are  now,  they  shall 
receive  ever  such  a  flitch  of  bacon  as  this 
which  thou  hast  given  us." 

The  Prior  stared,  as  well  he  might,  and 
asked,  doubtfully : 

"  Who  art  thou  that  speakest  thus,  my 
son  t  If  thou  be  jesting  with  me,  bethink 
thee  that  it  is  not  seemly  to  make  sport  of 
the  Church's  servants." 

"  I  jest  not,  worthy  Prior/*  answered 
the  young  man,  proudly.  "He  to  whom 
thou  hast  given  thy  blessing  as  a  nameless 
yeoman,  is  Sir  Reginald  Fitzwalter,  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  and  all  that  lies  upon  it. 
The  title-deeds  of  my  grant  to  thee  and 
thine  shall  be  in  thy  hands  by  this  hour 
on  the  morrow." 

As  he  promised,  so  he  fulfilled.  The 
title-deeds  to  the  Priory  and  surrounding 
land  were  handed  to  the  Prior  on  the 
morrow,  and,  says  the  ancient  chronicler, 
originated  the  giving  of  the  Dunmow 
Flitch. 

Personally,  I  place  little  reliance  on 
these  pretty  legends  of  the  past.  They 
are  very  nice  reading,  and  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  the  days  of  long  since,  and  are 
only  valuable  now  as  a  relic  of  undoubted 
antiquity.  The  custom  may  be  the  survival 
of  one  of  great  antiquity,  for  hanging 
up  flitches  of  bacon  was  practised  by  the 
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Romans.  Swine,  also,  were  held  in  great 
veneration  in  the  North;  and  there  is  a 
record  that  the  heathen  Prussians  offered 
periodically  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  Percunos, 
their  mighty  cod. 

Now  I  will  pass  on  to  the  instances  of 
its  gift  The  first  recorded  application 
for  the  flitch  was  made  on  April  the 
seventeenth,  1445,  by  Richard  Wright, 
labourer,  of  Badeburgh,  near  the  city 
of  Norwich,  and  the  bacon  was,  after 
proof,  delivered  to  him  by  John  Gannon, 
Prior  of  the  Convent. 

On  Lady  Day,  1467,  it  was  claimed  by 
Stephen  Samuel,  husbandman,  of  Ashton, 
in  Essex,  and  delivered  to  him  by 
Roger  Rulcot,  at  that  time  Prior  of  the 
Convent. 

In  1510,  one  Thomas  le  Fuller  —  or, 
more  probably,  Thomas  the  fuller — of 
Coggerahall,  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
came  to  Dunmow  and  claimed  the  bacon, 
which  was  delivered  to  him  by  John 
Taylor,  the  Prior,  with  all  the  ancient 
formalities.  This  is  the  last  time  it  was 
claimed  before  the  Reformation,  as  appears 
by  the  record  published  by  Mr.  Hearoe, 
the  original  of  which  is  now  in  the  Heralds1 
Office. 

After  the  Reformation,  though  the  cus- 
tom continued,  the  ceremony  changed ;  for, 
whereas  formerly  the  applicants  were  ac- 
companied by  monks,  subsequently  they 
were  only  attended  by  the  Steward,  officers, 
and  tenants  of  the  Manor,  accompanied  by 
crowds  of  spectators.  From  the  Reforma- 
tion to  1701,  there  is  a  gap,  and  then  we 
come  to  what  may  be  termed  the  authentic 
presentations  of  the  bacon.  On. the  27th 
of  June  in. that. year,  William  Parsley  and 
his  wile — the  husband  a  butcher  of  Much 
Easton,  Essex — and  Mr.  Reynolds,  steward 
to  Sir  Charles  Barrington,  of  Hatfield, 
Broad  Oaks,  both  applied  for  and  obtained 
the  Dunmow  Flitch.  The  jury,  on  this 
occasion,  was  composed  of  spinsters.  The 
record  of  this  ceremony  is  thus  placed 
on  the  Roll  of  the  Manor  Court  of  Dun- 
mow: 

"  Dunmow  At  a  Court  Baron  of  the 
Nupeb  Prioky.  Right  Worshipful  Sir 
Thomas  May,  Knight, 
there  holden  upon  Friday,  the  27th  day 
June,  in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign  lord  William  III.,  by  grace  of 
God  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc., 
and  in  the  year  of  Cod  1701,  before 
Thomas  Wheeler,  Gentleman,  Steward 
thera 


h  /Elizabeth  Beaumont,  spinster.  \ 
3  I  Henrietta  Beaumont,  spinster.  I  ^ 
|  <  Annabella  Beaumont,  spinster.  \  a 
H  |  Jane  Beaumont,  sninster.         I  h 
^   \Mary  Wheeler,  spinster.  ! 

"  Be  it  remembered  that  at  this  Court 
it  is  found  and  presented  by  the  homage 
aforesaid,  that  John  Reynolds,  of  Hatfield 
Regis,  alias  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  Cent.,  and  Anne,  hifl 
wife,  have  been  married  for  the  space  of 
ten  years  past,  and  upwards,  and  it  is 
likewise  found,  presented,  and  adjudged 
by  the  homage  aforesaid  that  the  said  J. 
Reynolds,  and  Anne  his  wife,  by  means 
of  their  quiet  and  peaceable,  tender  and 
loving  cohabitation  for  the  apace  of  time 
aforesaid,  as  appears  by  reference  to  the 
said  homage,  are  fit  to  receive  the  ancient 
and  accustomed  oath,  whereby  to  entitle 
themselves  to  have  the  .bacon  of  Dunmow 
delivered  unto  them  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Manor. 

"  Whereupon  at  the  Court,  in  full  open 
Court,  came  the  said  John  Reynolds  and 
Anne  his  wife,  in  their  proper  persons, 
and  humbly  prayed  that  they  might  be 
admitted  to  take  the  oath  aforesaid. 
Whereupon  the  said  Steward,  with  the 
Jury,  suitors,  and  other  officers  of  the 
Court  proceeded  with  the  usual  solemnity 
to  the  ancient  and  accustomed  place  for 
the  administration  of  the  oath,  and  re- 
ceiving the  bacon  aforesaid;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  two  great  stones  lying  near 
the  church  door,  within  the  said  Manor, 
when  the  said  John  Reynolds  and  Anne 
his  wife,  kneeling  down  on  the  aforesaid 
stones,  the  said  Steward  did  administer  unto 
them  the  above-mentioned  oath.  Being 
both  lawfully  sworn,  the  said  Steward  de- 
livered to  them  the  gammon  of  bacon,  with 
the  usual  solemnity. 

"At  the  same  time  William  Parsley,  of 
Much  Easton,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  and 
Jane  his  wife,  being  married  for  the  space 
of  thnee  years  last  past  and  upwards,  by 
means  of  their  quiet,  peaceable,  Joving,  and 
tender  cohabitation  for  the  said  space  of 
time,  came  and  demanded  the  said  bacon, 
and  had  it  delivered  to  them  according  to 
the  aforesaid  order.  „ 

"Thomas  Whbbleb,  Steward. 
On  Thursday,  the  twentieth  of  June. 
1751,  at  a  Court  of  the  Manor,  the  flitch 
was  claimed  by  one  John  Shakeshanks, 
woolcomber,  Watersfield,  Essex,  and  Anne 
his  wife,  and  it  was  delivered  to  them  by 
the  Steward.  Mr.  Brand  says : 
"  I  have  a  large  print,  now  become  ex- 
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ceedingly  rare,  entitled  c  an  exact  perspec- 
tive view  of  Dunmow,  late  the  Priory,  in 
the  County  of  Essex,  with  a  representation 
of  the  ceremony  and  procession  in  that 
Manor,  on  Tuesday,  the  twentieth  of  Jane, 
1751,  when  Thomas  Shakeshanks,  in  the 
County  aforesaid,  wearer,  and  Ann  his 
-wife,  came  to  demand,  and  did  actually 
receive  a  gammon  of  bacon,  having  first 
kneeled  upon  two  bare  stones,  within  the 
church  door,  and  taken  the  oath,  etc. 
N.B. —  Before  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries it  does  not  appear,  by  searching  the 
most  ancient  records,  to  have,  been  de- 
manded above  three  times,  and  including 
this,  just  as  often  since.  Taken  on  the 
spot  and  engraved  by  David  Ogborne.' w 
I  may  add  to  the  foregoing  the  fact  that 
Shakeshanks  realised  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  by  selling  slices  of  the  well-won 
bacon  among  the  five  thousand  or  more 
spectators  who  assembled  when  he  made 
his  successful  claim. 

The  flitch  was  again  successfully  claimed 
by  a  man  and  his  wife  in  1763,  but  whose 
names  are  not  recorded,  and,  after  this, 
appears  to  have  ceased  as  a  custom.  Mr. 
Walpole  says : 

"The  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  his  lady, 
who  both  died  at  Bath  in  1766,  lived  in 
so  happy  a  manner  that  had  they  re- 
covered from  that  fatal  sickness  which 
carried  them  both  into  eternity,  they  in- 
tended to  have  gone  to  Danmow,  and 
claimed  the  bacon.  But  when  at  this 
town  a  few  years  ago  we  were  informed 
that  this  custom  had  been  suppressed  by 
Mr.  Crawley,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who 
being  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  had  been 
wrongfully  claimed,  and  was  always  pro- 
ductive of  idleness  and  riotings,  was  war- 
ranted to  do  so  by  the  nature  of  the 
original  grant.'1 

In  1772,  one  John  Gildar  and  his  wife 
presented  themselves ;  but  were  unable  to 
press  their  claims,  for  want  of  opportunity, 
on  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  According  to 
Mr.  Brand,  "  It  is  stated  in  a  newspaper 
of  the  year  1772,  that  on  the  twelfth  of 
June  that  year,  John  and  Susan  Gildar,  of 
the  parish  of  Tarling,  in  Essex,  made  their 
public  entry  into  Dunmow,  escorted  by  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  and  demanded 
the  gammon  of  bacon,  according  to  the 
notice  given  previously,  declaring  them- 
selves ready  to  take  the  usual  oath ;  but, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  happy 
couple  and  their  numerous  attendants,  the 
Priory  gates  were  found  fast  nailed,  and 
all  admission   refused,   in  pursuance    of 


the  express  orders  of  the  Lord  of   the 
Manor:" 

G-ough,'  in  his  edition  of  K  Camden- s 
Britannia,"  1809,  ii,  54,  mentions  that  the 
oustom  is  now  abolished,  on  account  of  the 
abuse  of  it  in  these  loose-principled  times. 

In  1851,  however,  this  custom  seems  to 
have  been  revived  by  the  villagers,  for  a 
man  named  Harrels,  and  his  wife,  who, 
having  applied  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
and  been  refused,  were  accorded  a  flitch  by 
the  villagers,  who  made  the  application  tin 
occasion  of  a  ftte. 

After  this,  the  Saffron  Walden  and 
Dunmow  Agricultural  Society  took  the 
matter  up,  and,  in  1837,  as  appears  from 
the  "John  Bull"  of  October  the  eighth, 
awarded  the  bacon  to  an  applicant  who 
proved  his  claim.  "The  Chelmsford 
Chronicle,"  again,  of  January  the  twenty- 
fifth,  1838,  says :  "The  anniversary  of  the 
Dunmow  Agricultural  Society  was  held, 
when  the  flitch  of  bacon  was  distributed/' 

In  1855,  Mr.  Harrison  Afnsworth,  the 
novelist,  revived  the  custom;  and  on  the 
nineteenth  of  July  of  that  year,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barlow,  of  Chipping  Ongar,  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Chatelain  and  his  English 
wife  carried  off  a  flitch  each.  This  took 
place  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Dunmow. 

Once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  the 
flitch  was  awarded  in  1860 ;  probably  with 
this  we  have  heard  the  last  of  the  cere- 
mony, except  in  antiquarian  works,  as  a 
relic  of  the  past 

An  imitation  of  the  custom  took  place  at 
Harrogate,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June, 
1764.  On  this  day,  according  to  the 
"Annals  of  Yorkshire"  (I860),  "an  ex- 
cellent dinner  was  given  at  'The  Green 
Dragon,'  Harrogate,  by  twenty-one  of 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Liddal,  on  their  taking  the  'Flitch  of 
Bacon  Oath,'  inserted  in  the  six  hundred 
and  seventh  number  of  the  '  Spectator/ 
and  appointed  to  be  taken  by  such  happy 
couples  as  wish  to  be  rewarded  for  having 
lived  one  year  and  a  day,  or  more,  in 
wedlock,  without  strife  or  wishing  the 
'  silken  cord '  untied." 

For  one  hundred  years  the  Abbots  of  St. 
Melaine,  in  Bretagne,  bestowed  a  similar 
prize  for  connubial  contentment;  and  at 
the  Abbey  of  Weir  hung  a  flitch  of  bacon 
with  the  following  lines  : 

Is  there  to  be  found  a  married  man 

That  in  veritie  declare  can 

That  his  marriage  him  doth  not  roe, 

That  he  has  no  fear  of  his  wife  for  a  shrew, 
He  may  this  bacon  for  himself  down  hew. 

Almost  equally  historic  with  the  Dun- 
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mow  Flitch — though  the  records  of  it  have 
not  been  kept — was  the  Whichenovre 
Flitch.  Sir  Philip  de  Somerville  held  the 
Manor  of  Whichenovre,  or,  as  it  is  given 
in  all  old  documents,  "  Whichenour,"  from 
the  Earls  of  Lancaster ;  half  the  fees  to  be 
remitted,  as  well  as  half  the  fines,  on  con- 
dition tbat  he  kept  a  flitch  of  bacon  in  his 
hall  at  all  times — Lent  alone  excepted — 
ready  for  delivery  to  every  man  or  woman 
married,  after  a  year  and  a  day  of  the 
marriage  be  passed ;  and  to  be  given^  to 
every  man  of  religion :  Archbishop,  Prior, 
or  other  religious;  and  to  every  Priest 
after  the  year  and  day  of  their  probation 
finished,  or  of  their  dignity  received. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt,  I  believe,  that 
either  this  was  copied  from  Dunmow,  or 
that  Dunmow  was  copied  from  this ;  but, 
which  is  the  oldest  home  of  the  custom  it 
is  impossible  to  say. 

From  an  old  number  of  the  u  Spectator," 
Dr.  Plott's  "History  of  Staffordshire,"  and 
other  sources,  it  appears  that  Sir  Philip 
Somerville  held  the  Manors  of  Whichen- 
ovre, Seirescot,  Ridware,  Netherton,  and 
Cowlee,  all  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  of 
the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  by  this  memorable 
service.  "  The  said  Philip  shall  find,  main- 
tain, and  sustain  one  bacon  flitch  hanging 
in  his  hall  at  Whichenouvre,  ready  arrayed 
at  all  times  of  the  year  but  in  Lent,  to  be 
given  to  every  man  or  woman  married, 
after  the  day  and  the  year  of  their 
marriage  be  past  in  form  following : 

"  Whensoever  that  any  one  such  before 
married  will  come  to  enquire  for  the 
bacon,  in  their  own  person,  they  shall 
come  to  the  Bailiff  or  the  Porter  of  the 
Lordship  of  Whichenovre,  and  shall  say 
to  them  in  manner  as  ensueth :  '  Bailiff  (or 
Porter)  I  do  you  to  know  that  I  am  come 
for  myself  to  demand  one  Bacon  Flyke 
hanging  in  the  hall  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Whichenour,  after  the  form 
thereunto  belonging.' 

"After  which  relation  the  Bailiff  or 
Porter  shall  assign  a  day  to  him,  upon 
promise  by  his  faith  to  return,  and  with 
him  to  bring  twain  of  his  neighbours.  And 
in  the  meantime  the  said  Bailiff  shall  take 
with  him  twain  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
Lordship  of  Whichenovre,  and  they  shall 
go  to  the  Manor  of  Rudlow,  belonging  to 
Robert  Enightleye,  or  his  Bailiff,  com- 
manding him  to  be  ready  at  Whichenovre, 
the  day  appointed,  at  prime  of  day,  with 
his  carriage,  that  is  to  say  a  horse  and  a 
saddle,  a  sacke  and  a  picke,  for  to  convey 
the  said  bacon  and  corn  a  journey  out  of 


the  County  of  Stafford  at  his  cestage. 
And  then  the  said  Bailiff  shall,  with  the 
said  freeholders,  summon  all  the  tenants 
of  the  said  Manor  to  be  ready  at  the  day 
appointed  at  Whichenovre,  for  to  do  and 
perform  the  services  which  they  owe  to 
the  bacoa  And  at  the  day  assigned  all 
such  as  owe  service  to  the  bacon  shall  be 
ready  at  the  gate  of  the  Manor  of  Which- 
enovre from  the  sun  rising  to  noon,  at- 
tending and  awaiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
one  who  f  etcheth  the  bacoa  And  when 
he  is  come  there  shall  be  delivered  to  him 
and  his  fellow  chaplets,  and  to  all  those 
who  shall  be  there  to  do  their  services  due 
to  the  Baron.  And  they  shall  lead  the  said 
demandant,  with  trumps  and  tabours,  and 
other  manner  of .  minstrelsy,  to  the  hall 
door,  where  he  shall  find  the  Lord  of 
Whichenovre,  or  his  Steward,  ready  to 
deliver  the  bacon  in  this  manner:  He  shall 
enquire  of  him  which  demandeth  the 
bacon  if  he  have  brought  twain  of  his 
neighbours  with  him ;  which  must  answer, 
c  They  be  here  ready.1  And  then  the 
Steward  shall  cause  these  two  neighbours 
to  swear  if  the  said  demandant  be  a  wedded 
man,  or  have  been  a  wedded  man;  and  if 
since  his  marriage  one  year  and  a  day  be 
past ;  and  if  he  be  a  free  man  or  a  villein. 
And  if  his  said  neighbours  make  oath  that 
he  hath  for  him  all  these  points  rehearsed, 
then  shall  the  bacon  be  taken  down  and 
brought  to  the  hall  door,  and  shall  there 
be  laid  upon  the  quarter  of  wheat,  and 
upon  one  other  of  rye.  And  he  that 
demandeth  the  bacon  shall  kneel  upon  his 
knee,  and  shall  hold  his  right  hand  upon  a 
book,  which  book  shall  be  laid  upon  the 
bacon  and  the  corn,  and  shall  make  oath 
in  this  manner : 

"'Here  ye,  Sir  Philip  de  Somerville, 
Lord  of  Whichenovre,   Mayntayner  and 

Fver  of  this  baconne,  that  I,  A ,  *M} 
wedded  B ,  my  wife,  and  sythe  I 

hadd  hyer  in  my  kepying,  and  at  my 
wylle,  by  a  year  and  a  day  after  our 
marriage,  I  wold  not  have  chaunged  her 
for  none  other ;  f arer  ne  fouler ;  richer  ne 
pourer;  ne  for  none  other  descended  of 
greater  lynage;  sleepyng  nee  wakyng,  ** 
noo  time.  And  if  the  seyd  B.  were  sole 
and  I  sole  I  wold  take  heyr  to  be  my  wyw 
bef ore  all  the  wymmen  of  the  world,  and 
what  condiciones  soever  they  be  good  or 
evylle,  as  help  me  God  and  his  Seyntes, 
and  this  flesh  and  all  fleshes.1 " 

After  this,  the  neighbours  took  an  oatfi 
that  the  applicant  had  sworn  that  only 
which  was  true.    If  it  were  shown  by  tne 
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man  and  his  neighbours  that  he  was  a 
freeman,  the  Steward  delivered  to  him  half 
a  quarter  of  wheat  and  a  cheese ;  and  if  he 
were  a  villein,  that  is  to  say,  an  ordinary 
labourer  on  the  soil,  he  was  to  have  only 
half  a  quarter  of  rye,  without  the  cheese, 
which  went  to  the  more  fortunate  farmer 
or  freeman.  This  done,  "then  shall 
Knyghtleye,  the  Lord  of  Eudlow,  be 
called  for  to  carry  all  these  things  before 
rehearsed,  and  the  said  corn  shall  be  laid 
on  one  horse,  and  the  bacon  above  it ;  and 
he  to  whom  the  bacon  appertained  shall 
ascend  upon  his  horse,  and  shall  take  the 
cheese  before  him  if  he  have  a  horse :  and 
if  he  have  none  the  Lord  of  Whichenovre 
shall  cause  him  to  have  one  horse  and 
saddle,  to  such  time  as  he  be  passed  his 
lordship;  and  so  shall  they  depart  the 
Manor  of  Whichenovre  with  the  corn  and 
the  bacon  before  him  that  hath  it,  with 
trumpets,  tabourets,  and  other  manner  of 
minstrelsy.  And  all  the  free  tenants  of 
Whichenovre  shall  conduct  him  to  be 
passed  the  Lordship  of  Whichenovre. 
And  then  shall  return,  except  him  to 
whom  appertained  to  make  the  carriage 
and  journey  without  the  County  of  Staf- 
ford, at  the  costs  of  their  Lord  of 
Whichenovre." 

Both  at  Dunmow  and  at  Whichenovre 
it  was  customary,  after  according  the  flitch, 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
merriment.  Indeed  it  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  turned  into  a  gala-day,  with 
sports  of  all  kinds,  music,  feasting,  and 
dancing.  The  awarding  of  the  Dunmow 
Flitch  appears  to  have  been  conditional, 
as  to  its  continuation,  having  a  forfeiture 
clause.  Under  this  clause,  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  rightly  or  wrongly,  refused  to 
continue  the  custom.  Not  so  the  Lord  of 
Whichenovre,  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
award  the  flitch  and  "trimmings"  if  they 
were  demanded.  If  he  neglected  to  com- 
ply with  the  request,  properly  made  and 
supported,  of  the  person  who  claimed  the 
bacon,  the  wheat,  and  the  cheese,  he  was 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against  by  law,  and 
fined  one  hundred  shillings — a  consider-, 
able  sum  in  those  days. 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  custom 
which  has  given  the  title  to  this  article. 
It  is  dead,  perhaps  happily  so ;  for,  to-day, 
it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to 
have  such  a  celebration  without  the  rough 
element  being  introduced,  and  putting  to 
flight  all  possibility  of  rural  merriment. 
Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  discovered  this 
when  he    attempted    to   resuscitate   the 


custom.  The  few  occasions  on  which  the 
flitches  were  claimed  and  granted  seem  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  marriage  was 
as  much  a  success  with  our  forefathers  as 
it  is  with  us,  and  that  the  couple  who 
lived  together  in  complete  harmony  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days  was  as 
great  a  rarity. 


A  LONDON  POLICE-COURT. 

To  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  police- 
court  is,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  common 
lot  of  most  of  those  who  bear  the  burden  of 
life  within  the  limits  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis. It  is  not  necessary  to  belong  to 
the  criminal  classes,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  subject — like  Mr.  Sam  Weller's  of 
London  in  general — is  extensive  and  pe- 
culiar; nor  either  to  be  a  victim  of  the 
predatory  race,  although,  in  that  case,  the 
experience  is  likely  to  be  remembered. 
For  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  police-court  may  be 
brought  home  to  you. 

Have  you  left  home  on  some  wintry 
morning  without  providing  for  the  clearance 
of  snow  from  the  strip  of  pavement  in 
front  of  your  dwelling  ?  Has  your  chimney 
caught  fire,  and  have  the  services  of  the 
fire  brigade  been  zealously  administered 
to  put  it  out  f  Has  your  little  dog  run  out 
unmuzzled  into  the  street,  and  been  run  in 
by  the  active  officer  on  the  beat?  Have 
you,  in  fine,  offended  in  any  way,  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  against  the  written 
or  unwritten  law,  whether  civil,  municipal, 
or  criminal,  you  have  a  fair  chance  of  en- 
joying an  evil  quarter  of  an  hour  about 
the  precincts  of  a  London  police-court 

The  police-court  is  not  usually  to  be 
sought  in  busy  thoroughfares  and  well-fre- 
quented streets.  It  is,  in  most  cases,  rather 
difficult  to  find,  and  boasts  of  little  outward 
embellishment.  In  a  quiet,  dowdy  street, 
the  plain,  inconspicuous  building  maybe 
passed  without  any  particular  notice. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  quietude  may  be 
broken  by  the  loud,  passionate  cries  of 
some  female,  furious  at  being  temporarily 
deprived  of  her  mate  : 

"  What,  my  Bill  to  'ave  three  months' 
hard  for  mugging  that  wretched  scoundrel 
Joe  !    Oh,  let  me  get  at  him ! " 

And  Joe  stands  a  chance  of  putting  in  a 
bad  time,  if  he  should  encounter  wild-eyed 
Bess  in  her  present  mood.  But  these 
clamours  soon  die  away  in  the  distance,  as 
discreet  friends  hurry  the  girl  away  from 
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the  dangerous  neighbourhood,  where  her 
riotous  demeanour  might  involve  her  in 
the  same  fate  as  the  beloved  one.  And 
the  street  resumes  its  accustomed  quiet, 
people  slipping  in  and  out  of  the  portals  of 
the  police-court  in  a  quiet,  undemonstrative 
way. 

Yet,  if  some  case  is  going  on  which 
excites  public  interest — such  as  a  prize- 
fighting  prosecution,  or  the  sequel  of  a 
gambling  club  raid — then  there  will  be  a 
rush  and  a  crowd  that  will  startle  the 
neighbourhood  from  its  propriety,  and  task 
all  the  energies  of  the  burly  constables  on 
duty  to  prevent  the  whole  court  being 
carried  by  a  rush. 

But,  arriving  at  the  poKce-court  about 
ten  am.,  the  hour  at  which  business 
usually  commences,  there  will  be  found, 
perhaps,  a  number  of  people,  chiefly 
women,  clustered  about  in  the  lobby,  and 
pressing  upon  the  policeman  in  charge  of 
the  inner  door;  people  of  chirpy  and 
chaffy  demeanour,  and  respectable,  if 
homely  attire,  who  seem  quite  free  from 
the  nervous  misery  which  attends  an  unac- 
customed visit  to  a  court  of  justice,  whether 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant  And  these 
jocular  people  may  prove  to  be  a  num- 
ber of  careless  matrons  and  maidens  who 
have  lost  or  mislaid  certain  valuable  se- 
curities known  as  pawn-tickets  —  a  mis- 
chance which  renders  necessary  a  statutory 
declaration  before  a  magistrate.  And 
when  these  are  disposed  of,  a  knot  of 
people  still  remain  who  are  passed  into  the 
court  one  by  one,  by  the  attendants.  These 
are  applicants  for  summonses ;  neighbours, 
perhaps,  who  have  ceased  to  be  neigh- 
bourly, and  have  come  to  open  warfare; 
servants  who  have  complaints  against  for- 
mer employers;  people  who  have  been 
beaten,  and  are  not  content.  With  these 
there  may  be  a  few  who  have  come  for 
"advice,"  it  may  be  upon  a  matrimonial 
dispute,  or  on  some  knotty  question  of 
lodging-house  ethics ;  while  there  are,  per- 
haps, one  or  two  females  of  eccentric  cos- 
tume and  deportment  who  seize  every 
occasion  of  having  a  word  or  two  with  the 
magistrate  in  reference  to  some  treasured 
grievance. 

When  all  these  applicants  have  been 
admitted,  and  ranged  in  order,  a  little 
time  will  elapse  during  which  they  will 
•have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  in- 
terior aspect  of  a  police-court :  the  bench, 
with  perhaps  a  few  ornamental  festoons  of 
drapery  overhead;  but  everything  else 
plain  and  of  strictly  utilitarian   arrange- 


ment. The  chief  clerk  is  below,  arranging 
his  papers  and  dockets ;  the  solicitors'  pew 
is  occupied  by  a  single  representative  of 
the  profession ;  while  the  box  reserved  for 
the  fourth  estate  contains  a  solitary 
reporter,  who  seems  to  be  thinking  of  any- 
thing but  reporting  on  his  own  account, 
as  he  sits  absorbed  in  the  morning  news- 
sheet 

Indeed,  of  all  that  passes  in  a  police- 
court,  a  very  small  portion  finds  its  way 
to  the  public  press.  Only  if  your  case 
should  chance  to  present  anything  annual, 
grotesque,  sentimental,  or  amusing,  it  will 
be  picked  up  as  so  much  treasure-trove  by 
the  vigilant  reporter,  and,  multiplied  by 
the  ingenious  flimsy ,  will  form  a  paragraph 
perhaps  in  every  morning  paper,  and  thus 
disseminate  your  name  and  fame  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  With  all  this 
there  is  a  gentle  buzz  of  conversation; 
the  public  exchange  confidences  as  to 
the  merits  of  their  cases ;  police  officers 
murmur  discreetly  to  officials ;  when,  sud- 
denly, there  is  a  little  stir  in  the  court,  the 
usher  calls  out  "•silence  1 "  and  the  magis- 
trate makes  his  appearance  from  his 
private  room,  and  takes  his  seat  with 
business-like  alacrity  on  the  bench  of 
justice. 

The  police  have  the  first  turn,  as  might  be 
expected ;  but  the  list  of  summonses  they 
require  for  various  infractions  of  the  law 
is  soon  gone  through,  and  then  the  general 
public  has  its  turn.  Each  applicant  steps 
up  to  the  witness-box,  states  his  or  her 
case;  the  magistrate  puts  a  question  or 
two,  and  then  grants  a  summons  or  refuses 
it  If  the  summons  is  granted,  the  ap- 
plicant passes  into  an  adjoining  office,  pays 
two  shillings,  and,  having  ascertained  on 
what  day  the  case  will  eome  on,  has 
nothing  more  to  do  in  the  matter  till  then, 
as  the  police  undertake  the  duty  of  sewing 
these  summonses.  Then  follow  the  ap- 
plications for  advice,  and  sometimes  for 
relief — for  each  police-court  has  a  poor- 
box,  which  is  replenished  from  time  to 
time  by  gifts  from  the  charitably-disposed, 
who  have  a  well-founded  confidence  that 
their  contributions  will  be  distributed  only 
to  deserving  and  pressing  eases. 

When  all  this  light  and  preliminary 
business  is  disposed  of,  the  ^  fl*"' 
serious  work  of  the  police-court  begin*. 
The  charge-sheet,  a  document  of  P0**®"**}1 
size,  and  often  containing  a  formWtwe 
catalogue  of  offenders,  is  handed  in  by  toe 
police,  and  the  hearing  of  the  night-chMg*8 
begins. 
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And  the  prisoners — whence  come  they  9 
Probably  from  many  different  quarters, 
and  by  various  means  of  transit.  Some 
may  have  walked,  under  the  charge  of 
police,  from  a  neighbouring  police-station ; 
or  a  cab  may  have  brought  some  prisoner 
of  higher  pretensions  than  the  ordinary. 
But  the  most  have  arrived  some  time 
before  the  opening  of  the  court,  driven  up 
in  the  spacious,  but  not  individually 
roomy,  police -van.  There  has  been  a 
general  gaol  delivery  of  all  the  police-cells 
throughout  the  metropolis — such  a  delivery 
as  occurs  every  workaday  morning,  when 
omnibuses,  trains,  and  trams  are  crammed 
with  smart,  well-draped,  and  cheerful- 
looking  young  men,  and,  in  these  latter 
days,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of 
young  women,  who  may  answer  to  the 
same  description,  hurrying,  with  hearts 
more  or  less  light,  to  their  daily  employ- 
ment. There  are  not  many  light  hearts  in 
the  police-van,  probably,  although  a  reck- 
less joviality  is  often  assumed  by  its  more 
seasoned  passengers,  and  songs  and 
choruses,  with  a  dismal  kind  of  gaiety 
about  them,  often  enliven  the  long  and 
dreary  passage, 

A  certain  number  of  police-courts,  in- 
deed, are  in  direct  communication  with 
adjacent  police-stations — six  of  them,  to  be 
exact,  out  of  a  total  of  sixteen — and  in 
these  cases,  the  prisoners  are  brought 
direct  from  the  police-cells  to  the  dock  of 
the  court.  But  when  the  first  batch 
of  prisoners  has  been  delivered,  there  is 
still  work  for  "Black  Maria"— the  half- 
affectionate  sobriquet  of  the  police-omnibus, 
although  she  is  not  exactly  black,  but  as 
dark  a  green  as  can  be  painted — for  the 
"remands"  have  to  be  brought  up  from 
the  various  prisons,  from  Houoway,  Pen- 
tonville,  or  Millbank.  And  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  "remanding"  under  the  police 
system  of  prosecution ;  and  an  unfortunate 
prisoner — presumably  innocent — may  be 
jolted  about  for  some  hours,  as  his  convey- 
ance deposits  passengers  at  one  police- 
court  or  another,  before  he  arrives  at  his 
destination,  and  may  spend  a  long  day  in 
the  police-court  cells,  only  to  appear  for  a 
moment  before  a  magistrate,  while  .some 
piece  of  formal  evidence  is  given  to  justify 
a  "remand."  To  the  seasoned  offender 
this  is  a  rather  agreeable  diversion  of  the 
monotony  of  prison  life,. he  enjoys  the  ribald 
songs  of  the  police- van,  the  coarse  jokes 
and  highly-seasoned  language  of  the  police- 
court  cells  with  the  companionship  of  birds 
of  a  congenial  feather.    But  to  the  prisoner 


who  is  as  yet  not  inoculated  with  the 
criminal  taint,  the  experience  is  sad  and 
depressing  enough. 

It  is  now  eleven  a.m.,  and  the  business 
of  the  police-court  is  in  full  swing.  The 
night  charges  are  on,  and  on  a  Monday 
morning  these  charges  are  rather  heavy. ' 
Saturday  night,  with  wages  paid,  ami 
drink  in  plenty  to  excite  the  quarrelsome, 
brings  a  good  many  to  spend  the  Sunday 
in  the  weary  confinement  of  the  police- 
cells.  And  the  lobby  of  the  police-court  is 
well  packed  with  a  miscellaneous  crowd — 
witnesses,  friends  of  prisoners  who  have 
come ,  to  see  how  they  get  out  of  their 
scrapes,  people  who  are  waiting  to  sur- 
render to  their  bail  Here  are  shabbily- 
dressed  women  with  babies,  wearied  and 
depressed';  a  coster's  bride,  in  smart  hat 
and  ostrich  feather,  and  brilliant  shawl ;  a 
knot  of  sturdy  but  predacious  -  looking " 
fellows  whispering  among  themselves,  well 
and  warmly  clad  in  corduroys  and  vel- 
veteens; poor  starving  creatures  in  rags 
and  tatters,  and  wild-looking  females  in' 
silks  and  satins,  all  frayed  and  faded. 

It  is  a  dreary,  drizzling  day,  well  suited 
to  the  occasion;  the  stone-paved  passage 
is  damp,  and  smeared  with  mud  from  the 
trampling,  weary  feet  which  have  passed 
to  and  fro,  and  the  long,  wooden  bench  by 
the  wall  is  filled  from  end  to  end.  Half- 
way up  the  passage  is  the  entrance  to 
the  court,  enclosed  within  a  wooden  screen, 
and  jealously  guarded  by  a  burly  constable. 
The  court  is  nominally  a  public  one,  but 
practical  considerations  prescribe  the  rule, 
"  No  admittance  except  on  business."  At 
the  extreme  end  of  the  passage  another 
door  opens  into  the  interior  regions  of  the 
court;  and  here  are  gathered  a  number  of 
women  and  youths  who  watch  anxiously 
for  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  hold 
hurried  conferences  with  the  warder. 
These,  we  are  told,  are  mostly  the  friends 
of  prisoners  on  remand,  who  hope  for  the 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  them ; 
and  some  are  provided  with  baskets  or 
basins  or  pocket-handkerchiefs  containing 
provisions,  for  an  untried  prisoner  is  per- 
mitted to  have  his  meals  from  the  outside 
world  if  he  has  money  to  pay  for  them,  or 
friends  willing  to  provide  them.  If  he 
has  neither,  and  is  detained  in  the  police- 
cells  till  the  afternoon,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
meal,  cost  not  exceeding  fourpence,  at  the 
public  expense.  But  the  choky  feeling  of 
one  awaiting  examination  is  generally  meal 
enough  for  him,  and  the  allowance  is 
seldom  claimed. 
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Next  to  the  prisoner's  door  is  the 
warrant-room,  where  uniformed  policemen 
transact  the  business  relating  to  the  issne 
and  execution  of  those  peremptory  docu- 
ments. And  beyond  this  there  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  of  the  economy  of  the  police- 
court  by  the  weary  expectants  in  the  lobby. 
Women  huddle  together  on  the  benches  and 
try  to  keep  their  babies  warm  in  the  folds 
of  old  worn  shawls ;  men  hunch  up  their 
shoulders  and  stick  their  hands  in  their 
pockets.  Now  and  then  a  name  is  called 
by  the  usher,  and  repeated  in  stentorian 
tones  by  the  stalwart  policeman.  The  people 
called  are  generally  those  who  do  not  happen 
to  be  there.  The  friend  of  overnight,  who 
valiantly  promised  to  bear  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner,  is  generally  found 
wanting  in  the  cold  atmosphere  of  the 
morning's  reflection. 

Bat  now  the  doorkeeper  thinks  he  can 
find  room  for  one  or  two  more,  and  the 
interior  of  the  court  is  revealed,  with  the 
magistrate  on  the  bench,  a  prisoner  in  the 
dock,  a  witness  in  the  box,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings1 going  on  with  a  slow  deliberation 
that  shows  something  serious  to  be  in 
progress.  The  summary  cases  are  disposed 
of  quickly  enough;  but  this  is  an  Old 
Bailey  business  and  the  clerk  of  the  court 
is  getting  the  evidence  into  the  depositions, 
that  bulky  bundle  of  papers  which  will 
accompany  the  prisoner  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  which  will  be  spread  befpre  the 
Judge  as  he  sits  on  the  awful  judgement- 
bench,  and  finally  endorsed  with  the 
finding  of  the  Jury,  will  be  buried  for  all 
time  in  the  legal  archives  of  the  country. 
The  case,  indeed,  is  serious  enough.  There 
has  been  a  fight  with  knives  in  the  slums, 
and  one  of  the  combatants  has  been 
desperately  wounded,  and  is  now  dying  in 
the  hospital  His  antagonist  is  here  in 
the  dock,  a  dark,  powerful  young  fellow, 
stolid  enough,  and  seemingly  almost  un- 
moved, as  he  listens  to  the  slowly-enunciated 
evidence  that  is  accumulating  against  him. 
"Have  yon  any  question  to  ask  this 
witness ) "  says  the  magistrate,  as  a  police- 
man finishes  his  story.  "  We  begun  with 
fists  and  we  finished  with  knives,  that's 
all  I  got  to  say,"  he  murmurs,  doggedly; 
and,  in  effect,  it  is  all  that  he  has  on  his 
mind.  And  when  he  is  remanded  he 
turns  away  with  a  look  of  relief  on  his 
face,  and  returns  with  alacrity  to  his 
cell. 

The  next  case  is  one  of  picking  a  pocket. 
The  prisoner,  a  strong,  burly  young  fellow, 
not  at  all  of  the  Artful  Dodger  class,  nor 


belonging  to  the  sleek,  slippery  class  of 
thieves  who  wind  in  and  about  a  crowd 
like  so  many  eels.  Oar  prisoner  evidently 
belongs  to  the  heavy-handed,  rather  than 
the  light-fingered  gentry;  and  such  is 
the  prosecator's  experience,  a  respectable, 
amiable-looking  country  manufacturer,  who 
complains  of  having  been  unceremoniously 
hustled  as  well  as  robbed.  That  the 
hustling  profession  is  a  profitable  one  is 
shown  by  the  result  of  the  search  by  the 
police  of  the  prisoner's  pockets,  which 
contained,  besides  five  pounds  in  gold — 
which  happens,  curiously  enough,  to  be  the 
exact  sum  the  prosecutor  lost — nearly  two 
pounds'  worth  of  silver  and  copper. 

While  this  is  going  on  there*  is  a  little 
stir  of  interest  and  expectation  among  a 
little  knot  of  young  men,  who  are  leaning 
over  the  barrier  of  what  is  called  the 
public  part  of  the  court.  They  are  of  the 
same  build  and  general  appearance  as  tbe 
prisoner,  and  probably  belong,  not  exactly 
to  the  criminal  class,  but  to  that  border 
region  which  unhappily  seems  to  be  growing 
more  extensive  in  these  latter  days,  whose 
denizens  turn  their  hands  indifferently  to 
honest  labour  or  to  deeds  of  violence,  with 
a  general  preference  for  the  latter.  The 
cause  of  this  interest  is  presently  manifest 
when  a  prison  official  comes  forward  to 
prove  a  previous  conviction  against  the 
honest  youth  in  the  dock.  Upon  this  the 
solicitor,  who   has    been    defending  the 

Prisoner,  holds  a  hurried  conference  with 
is  client,  and  announces  that,  by  his 
advice,  the  prisoner  will  plead  guilty,  in 
order  that  the  matter  may  be  settled  by 
the  magistrate.  "  Six  months'  hard  labour, 
is  the  result  of  this  advice,  which  was 
probably  wise  enough.  For  although 
there  might  have  been  a  slender  chance  of 
acquittal  before  a  Jury,  who  are  not 
allowed  to  know  anything  about  "previous 
convictions,"  yet  the  sentence,  8  found 
guilty,  would  have  been  much  heavier  for 
previous  convictions  —  and  half-a-dozen 
more  might  have  turned  up  at  the  Sessions 
—  which  count  for  a  good  deal  in  the 
allotment  of  punishment 

"And  what  about  the  money tM  asto 
the  now -convicted  prisoner.  "la  be  to 
have  it  all?"  indicating  the  prosecutor, 
whom  he  evidently  considers  to  be  a 
very  unworthy  character.  The  magistrate 
orders  the  gold  taken  from  the  prosecutor 
to  be  restored  to  him.  The  rest,  the  siker 
and  bronze,  is  the  property  of  the  thief, 
who  leaves  the  court  with  a  hop,  skip,  ana 
jump,  seemingly  consoled  by  the  prospect 
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of  starfciog  in  business  with  a  little  capital 
at  the  end  of  his  period  of  retirement 
And  yet,  perhaps,  we  do  the  thief  injustice, 
who  may  have  tender  feelings,  like  any- 
body else.  Possibly  one  of  those  patient 
women  with  a  baby,  who  waits  in  the 
lobby,  may  be  the  prisoner's  wife,  and  the 
money  may  be  meant  for  her,  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together  till  she  can  find  employ- 
ment. 

A  string  of  cases  follow  of  no  particular 
interest,  and  some  are  dismissed  rejoicing, 
and  others  go,  bewailing  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, back  to  the  cells.  Again  appears  a 
wild,  reckless,  passionate  girl  in  tawdry, 
ragged  garments,  who  bursts  into  loud 
lamentations  as  she  stands  before  the 
magistrate.  She  has  been  "  put  back  "  for 
some  petty  theft,  being  young,  and  hither- 
to unconvicted,  to  see  if  some  benevolent 
lady  will  take  charge  of  her  in  a  Home. 
The  Home  is  ready  if  the  girl  is  willing. 
But  no !  she  loudly  and  passionately 
declares  that  she  will  not  go  to  any  Home. 
And  then  the  girl's  mother  is  sent  for, 
who  is  waiting  outside — an  eminently  re- 
spectable woman  in  appearance,  who  might 
be  housekeeper  in  a  nobleman's  family — 
and  mother  and  daughter  exchange  looks 
with  the  width  of  the  court  between  them 
— the  decorous-looking  woman  in  black 
silk,  and  the  wild,  unkempt,  and  draggled 
creature  in  the  dock.  The  mother  is  for 
the  Home,  too — one  wonders  what  sort  of 
a  home  she  made  for  this  wild,  erring 
daughter  of  hers.  But  the  girl  is  firm 
enough,  amidst  her  tears,  with  a  decided 
negative. 

14  Then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a 
prison,"  says  the  magistrate,  severely.  . 

And  at  the  prospect,  the  girl's  resolution 
breaks  down. 

"Oh,  I  will  be  good  ! "  she  weeps  forth 
like  a  froward  child. 

And  so  the  incident  terminates  to  every- 
body's satisfaction.  And  we  will  hope 
that  the  young  woman  will  come  under 
firm  and  capable  hands. 

After  this,  "remands"  come  in  thick 
and  fast ;  prisoners  appear  and  disappear. 
People  who  have  been  "put  back"  are, 
perhaps,  finally  discharged  with  a  caution ; 
others  get  small  fines,  which  they  pay, 
~and  they,  too,  go  their  way  rejoicing.  At 
last  the  charge  sheet  is  disposed  of;  it 
flutters  from  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  to 
those  of  the  chief  clerk.  And  that  is  a 
sign  that  the  morning's  business  is  finished, 
and  there  is  a  general  clearance  of  the 
court  as  the  magistrate  disappears  into  his 


private  room.  It  is  only  a  break  in  the 
day's  proceedings.  The  court  will  sit  again 
at  two,  and  continue  till  the  business  then 
in  hand  is  disposed  of:  and  that  will  be 
business  of  a  more  private  character.  To- 
day may  be  devoted  to  the  School  Board ; 
and  parents  and  children,  school  visitors 
and  managers  will  be  in  the  respective 
positions  of  defendants  and  plaintiffs. 
Another  afternoon  will  be  given  to  private 
summonses,  the  squabbles,  grievances,  and 
offences  which  the  police  have  not  taken 
up.  Cabmen  and  omnibus  conductors 
may  have  a  sitting  to  themselves.  And, 
after  the  luncheon  hour,  the  lobby  will  be 
filled  by  a  more  orderly  and  respectable 
crowd  than  that  which  usually  awaits  the 
disposal  of  the  night  charges. 

'  But  the  luncheon  hour  may  afford  us  a 
good  opportunity  for  examining  the  interior 
economy  of  a  police-court,  which,  in  this 
case,  happens  to  be  one  of  modern  con- 
struction, and  among  the  most  conve- 
nient of  its  kind.  To  the  right  of  the 
public  court  is  the  private  room  of  the 
magistrate,  and  the  office  where  the  clerical 
business  of  the  court  is  conducted.  The 
ojbher  side  reveals  another  phase  of  the 
police-court :  it  is  a  gaol  as  well  as  a  court, 
a  gaol  in  which  no  prisoners  spend  the 
night,  but  which  has  its  gaoler,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  prisoners 
while  under  his  care.  A  long  passage  is 
lined  with  a  row  of  cells,  which  are  mostly 
occupied  at  the  present  time,  each  cell  hold- 
ing four  or  five  prisoners.  It  is  not  a  gloomy 
place  by  any  means,  and  the  prisoners,  a  pre- 
sumably innocent  crew — although,  perhaps, 
they  do  not  look  it — are  not  altogether 
silent  or  brooding,  but  seem  to  cultivate  a 
jocose  and  cheerful  spirit.  And  such  cells 
as  are  empty  are  clean  and  sweet,  with 
sufficient  light  and  ventilation.  The  walls 
are  done  in  white  glazed  bricks,  and  the 
cells  warmed  with  hot-water  pipes.  And 
there  is  plenty  of  work  going  on  in  the 
way  of  enlarging  and  beautifying  the 
present  accommodation  for  prisoners.  Op- 
posite the  cells  is  the  waiting-room,  so 
called,  a  room  divided  into  compart- 
ments like  the  old-fashioned  chop-house. 
For  the  ordinary  prisoners  from  the 
police-courts,  are  not  placed  in  cells,  or 
put  in  charge  of  the  gaoler.  Eich  takes 
his  seat  in  one  of  the  reserved  compart- 
ments, and  the  constable  whose  captive  he 
may  be  takes  up  his  position  in  the  central 
passage.  Then,  as  the  cases  are  taken, 
the  prisoners  are  ranged  along  the  passage 
with  their  attendant  policemen,  who  see 
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their  charges  safely  into  the  dock,  and 
then  are  quit  of  them  altogether,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  may  have  to  appear  as  wit- 
nesses in  the  case.  From  the  dock,  the 
choice  is,  liberty  or  the  police-court  cell. 
Even  those  who  have  the  option  of  paying 
a  fine  must  go  to  the  cells  till  the  fine 
is  paid,  unless  they  can  discharge  it  on  the 
spot. 

On  the  floor  above  there  is  a  similar 
arrangement  of  cells,  passages,  and  waiting- 
room,  for  the  use  of  female  prisoners ;  and 
here,  too,  everything  is  being  renovated 
and  improved — the  result  of  a  Commission 
appointed  several  years  ago  to  enquire  into 
the  accommodation  provided  for  untried 
prisoners  at  police-courts.  Coming  down- 
stairs again,  the  passage  from  the  cells 
leads  into  a  roomy  courtyard,  surrounded 
by  high  walls,  all  the  windows  looking  out 
on  which  are  strongly  barred,  while  a  for- 
midable pair  of  gates,  closed  by  heavy 
bars,  will  presently  give  admittance  to  the 
police-van,  and  will  then  be  carefully 
closed  till  the  van  has  taken  up  its  load. 
In  a  general  way,  the  van  will  arrive  at 
about  half-past  two,  and  carry  off  the  bulk 
of  the  prisoners  detained  in  the  cells. 
But  for  any  who  may  be  expecting  release 
on  bail,  or  on  the  payment  of  fine,  or  who 
may  be  subsequently  committed,  "Black 
Maria  "  calls  again  as  late  as  seven  o'clock, 
after  which  nothing  further  goes;  and 
those  who  cannot  find  bail  in  money  must 
be  driven  off  to  prison.  And  with  the 
clanging  of  the  gate  behind  the  last  batch 
of  prisoners,  the  police-court  is  free,  till 
next  morning,  of  the  labours  and  responsi- 
bilities of  its  position. 


ASTLEY'S  AND  THE  "CIRQUE." 

When  I  first  visited  the  equestrian 
establishment  on  the  "Surrey  side,"  its 
principal  attraction  was,  unquestionably, 
Andrew  Ducrow,  whose  extraordinary 
feats  of  horsemanship  far  surpassed  what- 
ever marvels  of  the  kind  the  frequenters 
of  that  popular  theatre  had  previously 
witnessed.  His  father— Peter  Ducrow,  a 
native  of  Bruges  and  an  acrobat  of  some 
celebrity  —  appeared  in  London  as  the 
Flemish  Hercules,  in  1793,  in  which  year 
Andrew  was  born.  The  latter  commenced 
his  career  as  a  pantomimist,  and  after  a 
promising  d^but  at  Astley's,  accompanied 
the  other  members  of  his  family  to  Hol- 
land, and  from  thence  to  Paris,  where, 
having  adopted  the  equestrian  line  of  busi- 


ness, he  was  engaged  at  Franconi's  Cirque. 
In  1824,  he  and  his  stud  of  horses  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  "Cortez,"a 
spectacular  drama  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  by  the  manager  Bunn ;  and  a  few 
months  later  we  find  him  at  Astley's, 
where  he  speedily  became  a  favourite,  and 
in  the  double  act  of  "  Cupid  and  Zephyr," 
performed  by  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
above  all,  by  his  great  feat  in  riding  six 
horses  at  the  same  time,  as  the  "Courier 
of  So.  Petersburg,"  drew  overflowing 
audiences. 

In  1831,  Ducrow  and  West,  then  joint 
lessees  of  Astley's,  produced  "Mazeppa," 
an  emotional  spectacle  which  has  often 
since  been  revived,  and  invariably  with 
success;  the  additional  attraction,  more- 
over, of  the  admirably-trained  "Pegasus" 
flying  over  the  backs  of  three  horses,  and 
performing  other  equally  remarkable  feats, 
proved  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  the 
public,  and  materially  influenced  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  theatre. 

I  well  remember  Ducrow  as  the  Indian 
Hunter,  and  as  the  personator  of  Grecian 
statues  after  antique  models,  an  exhibition 
displaying  his  shapely  figure  and  graceful 
attitudes  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  as  an 
equestrian,  his  coolness  equalled  his  daring, 
and  a  curious  instance  of  sang-froid  shown 
by  him  in  a  very  different  line  of  business 
is  related  by  Mr.  Frost,  in  his  "  Circus 
Life  and  Circus  Celebrities,"  to  which 
comprehensive  and  amusing  work  I  am 
indebted  for  several  of  the  above  par- 
ticulars. 

"  One  morning,  during  the  season  of 
1833,  he  was  on  the  stage,  in  his  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  to  witness  the  first  re- 
hearsal of  a  new  feat  by  the  German  rope- 
walker,  Cline.  The  rope  was  stretched 
from  the  stage  to  the  gallery,  and  the  per- 
former was  to  ascend  it  and  return.  Cline 
was  a  little  nervous;  perhaps  the  rope 
had  been  arranged  more  in  accordance 
with  Ducrow's  ideas  than  with  his  own. 
Whatever  the  cause,  he  hesitated  to  ascend 
the  rope,  when  Ducrow  snatched  the 
balancing-pole  from  his  hand,  and  walked 
up  the  rope  in  his  slippers,  his  dressing- 
gown  flapping  about  his  legs  in  the  draught 
from  the  stage  in  a  manner  that  caused 
his  ascent  to  be  watched  with  no^  small 
amount  of  anxiety,  though  he  did  not 
appear  to  feel  the  slightest  trepidation 
himself." 

Ducrow's  first  wife,  who  had  been  as- 
sociated with  him  in  his  early  triumphs, 
died  in  1836.    He  subsequently  married 
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that  most  graceful  equestrian  and  tight- 
rope performer,  Miss  Woolford.  Ho  died 
in  January,  1842. 

Whenever  the  receipts  at  Astley 's  showed 
any  sign  of  falling  off,  the  manager  had 
no  difficulty  in  restoring  the  equilibrium 
by  the  revival  either  of  "The  Battle  of 
Waterloo/'  or  of  "  Mazeppa."  Both  were 
safe  "draws";  the  latter  especially  so. 
People  were  never  tired  of  admiring  the 
"wild,  untamed  steed'1  careering  across 
the  stage,  and  bearing  its  living  burden 
over  the  steppes  of  the  Ukraine.  The  last 
representative  of  the  hero  I  remember 
seeing  was  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  in  1868. 
She  waa  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  and, 
besides  possessing  considerable  attractions, 
had  attained  a  certain  celebrity  in  America, 
and  afterwards  in  Paris,  both  as  dancer 
and  actress;  and,  being  an  excellent 
linguist,  had  even,  it  is  said,  translated  the 
Iliad  in  her  thirteenth  year.  Notwith- 
standing an  enormous  amount  of  puffing, 
however,  her  appearance  as  Mazeppa  by  no 
means  increased  her  artistic  reputation; 
and,  although  she  drew  large  houses,  the 
exhibition,  "a  combination  of  'poses 
plastiques,'  and  dramatic  spectacle,"  was 
more  repulsive  than  agreeable.  She  subse- 
quently published  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
bearing  the  title  of  "  Infelicia,"  and  adorned 
with  a  prettily-engraved  portrait  of  her- 
self. This  little  book  has  become  a  biblio- 
graphical rarity,  probably  on  account  of 
the  authorship  of  some  of  the  verses  having 
been  ascribed — whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
I  am  unable  to  say — to  an  eminent  poet  of 
the  day. 

Some  years  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Philip  Astley  opened  a  circus  in  the 
Faubourg  du  Temple,  where  varied  en- 
tertainments were  given,  consisting  of 
equestrian  exercises  and  feats  of  strength 
and  agility.  On  his  departure  from  Paris 
to  London,  the  establishment  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Laurent  Franconi,  who  transferred 
it  to  a  new  building  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Sue  de  la  Paix.  He  then  resigned 
the  management  to  his  two  sons,  by  whom 
the  manege  was  transported  to  a  theatre 
erected  under  their  superintendence  in  the 
Rue  Monthabor,  where  pantomimes  were 
performed,  in  which  horses  were  invariably 
introduced,  and  often  played  the  principal 
parts.  In  1809  the  brothers  Franconi 
quitted  tine  Rue  Monthabor,  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  old  theatre  in  the  Faubourg 
du  Temple,  where  the  pantomimic  talent 
of  Madame  Minette  Franconi  and  the 
equestrian  skill  of  other  members  of  the 


family,  proved  extremely  attractive,  and 
ensured  the  success  of  the  speculation. 

In  1826,  the  Cirque  Olympique,  as  it 
was  then  called,  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire;  and  a  site  having  been  chosen  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  theatre  on  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple,  it  was  opened  in 
the  ensuing  year.  From  that  period  the 
novelties  produced  were  chiefly  military 
spectacles,  most  of  them  referring  to  the 
career  of  Napoleon,  such  as  "I/Empire" 
and  "  Murat,"  the  latter  of  which,  as  par- 
ticularly appealing  to  popular  sympathy, 
was  frequently  revived. 

One  of  the  successors  to  the  brothers 
Franconi  in  the  management  of  this 
theatre,  either  from  a  constant  deficiency 
in  the  receipts,  or  by  his  own  extravagance, 
was  invariably  hard  up  for  ready  cash, 
and,  as  far  as  he  could,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  any  fresh  claim  on  his  purse.  One  day, 
a  "  figurant "  in  his  company,  of  the  name 
of  Berlingot,  came  to  him,  and  on  the  plea 
of  long  and  faithful  service,  solicited  an 
increase  of  salary.  The  manager,  who 
perfectly  knew  the  sort  of  man  he  had  to 
deal  with,  replied  in  the  gravest  tone  he 
could  muster  :  "Monsieur  Berlingot,  look- 
ing at  the  current  receipts,  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  augment  your  salary,  but  I  will 
do  more  for  you,  much  more.  Though  it 
is  out  of  my  power  to  accede  to  your 
request,  I  will  at  least  satisfy  your 
ambition.  Hitherto,  you  have  ranked 
among  the  subordinate  members  of  my 
company,  and  have  consequently  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  ( foyer'  (green-room). 
From  this  day,  you  are  an  actor,  and  have 
free  admittance  everywhere.  Go,  and 
without  fear,  call  Monsieur  Edmond 
Galland  comrade;  speak  familiarly  to 
Madame  Gautier;  I  authorise  you  to  do 
so.  I  hope,  Monsieur  Berlingot,  that  you 
will  appreciate  the  special  favour  conferred 
on  you."  Away  went  Berlingot,  mar- 
vellously flattered  by  his  dignified  position, 
and  at  least  a  head  taller  in  his  own  esti- 
mation than  before.  He  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  in  one  important  point  he  was 
worse  off  than  ever;  for,  whereas  the 
"figurants"  received  their  salaries  on  the 
first  of  every  month,  the  actors  were  not 
paid  until  the  seventh,  so  that  he  waa 
forced  to  live  on  credit  for  a  week. 

It  is,  however,  more  with  the  Cirque  of 
the  Champs  £lys6es  that  we  have^  to  do. 
This  very  favourite  place  of  entertainment, 
where  performances  are  given  from  May  to 
October,  was  first  opened  to  the  public  in 
the  summer  of  1838,  under  the  management 
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of  M.  Dejean,  and  has  ever  since  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  and  well-merited  popu- 
larity. From  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  present  day,  every  equestrian  and 
acrobatic  celebrity  has,  in  turn,  appeared 
there. 

When  I  first  visited  it  in  1844,  the 
representatives  of  "la  haute  6cole"  were 
Baucher  and  that  fearless  Amazon  Caroline 
Loyo.  The  former,  one  of  the  best  French 
riders  of  his  time,  and  author  of  a  much- 
esteemed  work  on  equitation,  displayed 
alternately  the  cleverness  and  perfect  do 
cility  of  his  highly-trained  "  Partisan  "  and 
"  Topaze  " ;  while  his  fascinating  colleague 
— a  remarkably  handsome  brunette — was 
applauded  to  the  echo  for  her  skilful 
management  of  the  fiery  "Kutler."  During 
one  London  season  she  was  engaged  at 
Vauxhall,  where  she  obtained  a  success 
equal  to  her  deserts. 

Other  ladies  of '  the  company,  each 
excellent  in  her  peculiar  line,  were  the 
lightly-bounding  Palmyre  Annato,  the 
dashing  Madame  Lejars,  and  the  very 
graceful  Gamille  Leroux.  These  were 
admirably  seconded  by  the  intrepid  riders 
Cinizelli,  young  Ducrow,  and  Theodore 
Loyal.  Adolphe  Franconi,  who  had  grown 
too  stout  and  unwieldy  for  active  work, 
was  ring-master  of  the  Cirque  for  many 
years.  This  last  member  of  an  illustrious 
family,  eight  of  whom  had  successively 
figured  in  the  arena,  died  in  1855. 

As  time  went  on,  the  old  favourites 
gradually  disappeared,  and  were  replaced 
by  a  new  generation  of  equestrian  and 
acrobatic  notabilities,  little  if  at  all  infe- 
rior to  their  predecessors :  L6otard  on  the 
flying  trapeze,  Bridges  and  bis  pretty  wife, 
Adams  in  the  "  Life  of  a  Soldier,"  and  his 
charming  "sposina,"  alike  unrivalled  on 
the  tight-rope  and  in  the  saddle,  formed 
an  ensemble,  that  no  other  establishment 
of  the  kind  could  bring  together.  There 
may  be  some  few  playgoers  still  living 
who  remember  the  inimitable  man-monkey 
Mazarier ;  but  even  they  could  hardly  fail 
to  appreciate  the  performance  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Montero,  in  the  touching  scene  of 
"Jocko";  nothing  within  my  recollection 
lias  ever  surpassed  it.  Two  English  clowns, 
Kemp  and  Boswell,  were  comical  enough 
in  their  way ;  but,  with  the  remembrance 
of  Auriol  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  scarcely  relished  their  drol- 
leries as  much  as  those  among  the  spec- 
tators, less  dime  lit  to  please,  evidently 
did. 

"  What  is  lighter  than  a  feather  t  Dust. 


Than  dust)    The  wind.    Than  the  wind) 
Annol." 

Such  is  the  eulogium  prefixed  to  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
favourites  the  Cirque  has  ever  possessed; 
and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  pardon- 
able enthusiasm  of  the  writer,  I  feel  more 
than  half  disposed  to  agree  with  him. 
Auriol  was  indeed  a  marvel  of  lightness, 
elasticity,  and  grace,  and  thoroughly  ori- 
ginal in  all  he  did.  He  could  walk  on  the 
tops  of  an  array  of  wine-bottles  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  displacing  or  even 
shaking  one  of  them;  and  could  vault 
over  twelve  horses  flanked  by  soldiers 
with  upraised  bayonets,  each  of  whom  dis- 
charged his  gun  during  the  leap.  His 
most  extraordinary  feat,  however,  which 
for  neatness  and  precision  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  excelled,  was  called  in  the  bills 
11  Les  Pantoufles."  Taking  off  his  slippers, 
he  placed  them  on  the  ground  a  little 
apart  from  each  other.  Then,  after  turn- 
ing a  somersault  in  the  air,  he  alighted 
exactly  above  the  slippers,  into  which  his 
feet  found  their  way,  as  it  were,  mechani- 
cally, and  apparently  without  a  hair's 
breadth  deviation. 

His  daughter,  a  dancer  of  more  vigour 
than  grace,  married  the  pantomimist  Flex- 
more,  who  appeared  at  the  Paris  Vaude- 
ville as  the  "  Dancing  Scotchman,"  some 
forty  years  ago.  Auriol  himself,  after  a 
long  and  triumphant  career  at  the  Cirque, 
died  in  1852. 


KESTELL   OF   GREYSTONE. 

A  8ERIAL  8TORY. 

By   ESMfe    STUART. 

Author  of  "Muriel's  Marriage"  "Jom  VeUaDOt* 
"A  Faire  DamzeU,   etc.,  etc 


CHAPTER  XLI.      ANOTHER  SON-IN-LAW. 

When  the  carriage  had  gone  about  a 
mile  towards  Greystone,  Mr.  Kestell  pulled 
the  string  and  said  he  would  get  down. 

« Hunter,  just  drive  on  and  leave  this 
note  at  the  office.  I  think  I  shall  walk 
home.    I  am  not  very  well." 

"  ShaU  I  drive  you  back  first,  sir  t " 

"  Oh,  no.  A  little  air  will  do  me  good. 
The  air  is  fresh  after  the  storm." 

11  Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  very  sudden  storm. 
They  prophesied  it  in  the  papers  for  to- 
day; but,  like  everything  as  comes  from 
'Merica,  it's  more  showy  than  good. 
'Merica's  the  curse  of  the  age,  sir,  with  ito 
cheap  machinery  and  its  water-weed,  not 
to  mention  its  storms,  sir." 
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Mr.  Kestell  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 
The  footman  shut  the  door,  got  up  on  the 
box,  and  the  carriage  drove  off. 

Mr.  Kestell  walked  slowly  back  along 
the  rpad ;  then,  as  if  afraid  that  he  might 
meet  some  one — though  not  many  persons 
were  to  be  met  hereabouts-— he  turned  off 
into  a  path  which  led  to  higher  lands, 
and  from  whence,  making  a  circuit,  he 
could  descend  into  the  road  by  the  Pools. 

It  was  a  day  that  looked  like  autumn, 
perhaps  because  of  the  rain  which  had 
fallen  in  the  night.  There  was  a  slight 
haze  over  everything,  softening  the 
shadow  and  sunshinevof  spring.  By-and- 
by,  when  this  was  dispersed,  it  would  be 
hot. 

The  bare  trees  were  beautiful  in  their 
delicate  outline,  and  did  not  look  sad  or 
dreary  among  the  firs.  Winter  never 
really  looked  sad  at  Bushbrook,  be- 
cause of  its  ever-green  woods  and  its 
rich  carpet  of  heather.  The  robins  were 
chirping  with  undisguised  cheerfulness; 
there  was  a  thrush  seeking  for  building 
material  by  the  last  Pool  when  Mr. 
Kestell  stepped  on  to  the  road. 

Spring,  that  so  often  stirs  the  young 
blood  to  build  beautiful  castles  in  the  air, 
and  which,  to  the  old,  brings  a  dreamy, 
happy  foretaste  of  the  heavenly  rest  and 
beauty,  only  made  this  man  inexpressibly 
sad  as  he  paused  by  the  tangled  hedge 
where  the  dog-mercury  shot  upwards  from 
the  moist  bank,  and  the  speedwell  peeped 
out  with  its  blue  eye  like  the  first  herald 
of  summer  flowers.  Heaven  defend  the 
old  from  sorrowful  back-looking ;  such  are 
the  avenues  of  remorse,  though  repentance 
stands  by  the  way-side. 

Mr.  Kestell  walked  over  the  grassy  path 
which  separated  the  two  highest  Pools 
which  were  farthest  away  from  Bushbrook. 
There  had  been  an  old  lock  here,  in  times 
gone  by,  by  which  these  two  Pools 
could  be  drained  one  into  the  other. 
Now  the  communication  was  cut  off,  but 
the  old  woodwork  remained. 

Mr.  Kestell  leant  against  it,  and  gazed 
down  in  the  water.  It  was  very  deep,  so 
deep  that  here  and  there  the  surface  looked 
inky  black.  How  calm  and  peaceful  it 
was ;  it  seemed  to  comfort  and  quiet  the 
still  shaken  nerves,  set  vibrating  by  the 
morning's  passionate  feelings;  for  anger, 
like  a  pendulum,  returns  from  whence  it 
started ;  he  who  gives  it  its  impetus  will 
himself  feel  the  rebound. 

If  Amice  had  suffered,  Mr.  Kestell  had 
endured  agony. 


Now  he  was,  as  was  often  the  case, 
arguing  with  himself. 

"What  a  fool  I  was  to  be  so  easily 
roused — fool,  fool  1  Did  I  not  resolve  only 
the  other  day  that  nothing  should  again 
take  me  off  my  guard.  Strange  that  philo- 
sophy cannot  be  more  easily  learnt.  '  Les 
malheurs  des  malheurs  sont  ceux  qui 
n'arrivent  jamais,'  some  Frenchman  said, 
and  he  embodied  in  these  words  a  tre- 
mendous truth.  I  have  gone  through  a 
critical  period,  but  it  is  over  now.  Nothing 
really  remains  that  can  bring  up  the  past 
with  certainty.  Vieary  will  have  enough 
to  do  with  finding  his  own  subsistence.  I 
can't  pity  him;  he  was  blind  to  his  own 
interests. 

"Why  does  he  mistake  his  own  good 
fortune  1  What  will  he  gain  by  struggling 
with  an  imaginary  wrong?  He  cannot 
know,  and  he  imagines  wild  theories. 
Why  waste  his  life,  his  youth  1  Poor  fool  1 
he  will  think  differently  when  he  comes  to 
be  old.  Old,  yes,  I  am  getting  old.  Ah, 
how  seldom  one  likes  to  acknowledge  that 
old  age  has  come.  Manu  says,  '  Let  not  a 
man  desire  life ;  let  him  not  desire  death.' 
Does  any  man  really  desire  death  1 " 

Mr.  Kestell  moved  slightly,  and  looked 
farther  down  into  the  black  water. 

"Does  he?  What  will  death  do  for 
man  f  Will  it  bury  his  secrets  for  ever,  or 
will  he  be  beyond  the  reach  of  discovery  t 
Ah,  who  knows  whether  death  will  bring 
oblivion)  Shall  we  see  our  private 
thoughts,  our  secrets .  handled  ruthlessly 
by  the  living,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  inter- 
pose one  word,  not  give  one  explanation  to 
soften  down  their  estimate  of  us.  Poor 
people,  many  of  the  living  are  stupid,  they 
cannot  clearly  trace  the  minute  steps  which 
bring  about  such  unfortunate  results.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  more  often  than  not,  indeed, 
the  original  mistake  has  been  so  slight,  so 
pardonable,  as  to  be  a  mere  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  result.  But  why  trouble 
oneself  about  the  future,  the  present  only 
is  sure-— the  present;  there  is  yet  time; 
and  time  is  everything.  Sound  sleep  is 
like  death.  The  brain  is  stilled  then, 
stilled.  Dr.  Pierquin  saw  the  vermicular 
motion  during  a  dreamy  period,  and  said 
that,  in  sound  sleep,  the  brain  is  quiescent. 
Death  must,  therefore,  be  devoid  of 
thought  It  is  with  matter  in  motion  that 
we  think.  Stillness  is  without  ideas. 
How  strangely  calm  the  water  is  to-day. 
All  thought  at  rest  upon  it,  one  might 

say;  not  a  ruffle,  not  a  movement 

Ah,  what  was  that  lM 
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The  strange  stillness  was  broken  by  a 
step  through  the  brushwood  behind  him. 
Mr.  KesteU  did  not  stir,  he  did  not  even 
look  round,  till  a  voice  called  out : 

"  Mr.  KesteU !  It  isn't  often  one  can 
find  the  man  one  wants.    This  is  luck." 

It  was  Walter  Akister. 

There  was  a  look  of  supreme  content 
over  his  usually  dark  and  morose  features. 

Mr.  Eestelllet  go  his  hold  of  the  wooden 
beam,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  young 
man. 

II  You   must   wonder   at   my   unusual 

fresence  here.    I  cannot  remember  when 
gave  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  morning 
stroll." 

Walter  cared  nothing  about  Mr.  KestelPs 
walks,  he  was  too  full  of  his  own  concerns. 

II I  am  very  glad,  anyhow,  that  you  are 
here.  Mr.  KesteU,  I  was  wondering  when 
I  could  see  you  to-day ;  but  I  would  much 
rather  see  you  out  here,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about " 

"  About  Elva  1 "  said  Mr.  KesteU,  hastily, 
seeing  Akister  paused.  The  old  man  was 
quite  himself  again,  and  the  kindly  look 
returned  to  his  eyes.  "  My  dear  fellow,  I 
think  I  can  guess  your  meaning.  Indeed, 
yours  has  been  a  very  faithful  affection, 

very  unlike " 

11  Don't  mention  that  scoundrel  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  a  murderer;  but  I  was 
sorely  tempted  to  leave  him  to  his  fate  on 
Christmas  Day.  He  is  gone,  gone  for 
good,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it  If  I 
have  your  leave,  sir,  I  hope  in  time  that 

Elva " 

Mr,  KesteU  eagerly  grasped  Walter's 
hand. 
"Your   father   is   a   very  old  friend, 

•  Walter,  and  we  have  known  you  for  years. 

\  I  would  not  force  my  children's  inclination ; 
but  if  Elva.  oould  forget  that  short,  sad, 

;  unaccountable  episode,  nothing  would  give 

1  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  her  your 

,wifa" 

a     "  If  she  can  forget,"  said  Walter,  gloomily, 

f "  that  is  the  question.    You  should  have 

•,  forced  an  explanation  from  him,  sir.    He 
should  have  been  horsewhipped.'1 
Evidently  the  savage  tone  grated  on  the 

i  old  man,  for  he  said,  very  gently : 

"  At  my  age,  Akister,  one  has  to  restrain 

:  one's  natural  impulses.     Besides,  Fenner 
never  gave  me  the  chance.    I  have  made 

:  easeful  enquiries,  and  I  can  hear  nothing 

j  of  him.      He  went  abroad,  and  left  no 

i  address." 

"  And  Elva  does  not  know  t " 

i     "  She  is  entirely  ignorant " 


Walter  kept  his  own  counsel. 

"  May  I  teU  Elva  it  is  your  wish  t " 

"  By  aU  means.  Nay,  more,  I  will  toll 
her  so  myself,  Akister.  I  wiU  do  every- 
thing to  forward  your  wishes.  Elva  fa 
young.  My  greatest  happiness  will  be  to 
see  her  get  over  this  sad  troubla" 

Walter  shook  the  hand  held  out  to  him; 
and,  without  further  conversation,  he  turned 
away  and  plunged  again  into  the  upland 
forest  and  disappeared. 

"It  must  be  soon/'  said  Mr.  Kestell  to 
himself,  "very  soon.  In  that  case,  all 
might  stiU  be  weU.  Poor  child,  it  will  be 
better  for  her  in  the  future.  Walter  is  not 
the  man  to  care  for  anything  but  her.  II 
Fenner  had  been  like  that— ah  1" 

Then  he  feU  to  musing  again  about  Elva, 
tiU— though  it  was  by  no  means  hot- 
beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow, 
and  it  was  painful  to  see  the  way  in  which 
the  nerves  started  forward  and  had  the 
appearanoe  of  being  knotted  and  swollen. 

"Such  a  arnaU  thing— such  a  email 
thing,"  he  said,  looking  once  more  at  the 
black  water;  "if  I  had  to  begin  again, 
should  I  do  otherwise  %  They  can  see  my 
account-books  and  judge  for  themselves. 
I  have  spent  the  whole,  and  more  than 
the  whole  on  them,  and  now  they  are 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he  atayed 
here,  only  he  guessed  by  the  way  the 
misthad  aU  cleared  away,  and  the  son  had 
come  forth  in  ail  its  brilliancy,  that  it  wai 

Sitting  on  towards  the  early  lunoh  time, 
e  would  not  look  at  his  watch,  having* 
faint  idea  of  saying  that  he  did  not  know 
the  time,  and  this,  care,  to  keep  to  the 
Uteral  truth,  made  him  smile  at  himself. 

"  One  cannot  be  too  particular,"  he  said, 
aloud,  and  with  these  almost  puerile 
thoughts  he  walked  home  along  the  road 
by  tiie  Pools.  On  the  bridge  he  »* 
Elva..  She  was  looking  out  towards  the 
high  road,  and  did  not  see  him  till  ho 
called  her. 

"Elva!    Well,  darling V 

" Papa,  how  did  you  oome  here*  Why, 
you  will  be  in  time  for  lunoh.  That  fa 
nice,  for  I  am  all  alone." 

"  What  is  the  time,  dear  ?  I  never  looked 
at  my  watch.    How  is  your  mother  f " 

"Why  that's  just  it,  papa.  She  i»  fa* 
asleep  now,  and  EUen  is  with  her.  I  tame 
to  see  if  Amice  had  sent  a  telegram.  1 
told  her  to  let  me  know  if  a  noise  weie 
coming." 

What,  that  again  1  Must  he  elwsyi 
have  everything  against  him  t 
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11 A  nurse  1    What,  do  you  mean  3 " 

"Oh,  yon  know,  papa.  Amice  has 
taken  Symee  away  to  her  brother,  and 
how.  we  are  to  manage  I. don't  know  I  am 
sure.    Amice  said  you  knew  all  about  it" 

"  I — I  know  ? "  he  stammered. 

How  much  did  Elva  know  1 

"Yes.  Have  you  forgotten!  She  told 
you*  Amioe  said  sa  She  is  so  par- 
ticular" 

"WelL" 

Mr.  Kestell  spoke  dreamily,  and  Elva 
looked  at  him  anxiously.  Lately  her 
father  had  seemed  sometimes  not  to  under- 
stand quickly  what,  waa  said. 

"It  seems  Yicary  is  in  trouble,  and 
Symee  feels  she  must  go.  She  cried  very 
much,  poor  girl ;  but  it  is  better,  of  course, 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  One  would  be 
sorry  if  she  were  unhappy  here.'1 

Mr.  Kestell  waved  his  hand  slightly,  as 
if  the  subject  were  of  no  importance. 

"Elva,  I  have  just  met  Walter 
Akisten" 

Elva  blushed  painfully. 

"  Did  he  speak  to  you,  too,  papal " 

14  Yea,  to  me,  too,  darling." 

"  But  you  said  nothing  ? " 

"I  said  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
life.;  and,  darling,  I  have,  I  may  have, 
very  few  more  years  to  live." 

"  How  can  you  speak  so  f  No,  no,  love 
is  not  for  me;  it  cannot  be  after — what 
has  taken  place." 

"My  poor  child  1  But  do  not  fancy  that 
a  young  heart  can  never  recover.  Sad  and 
teniUeaswas  the  ordeal,. surely,  you  can- 
not thbk  of  him  now  in  any  light  but  one 
that  is  unfavourable/ 

"  Papa,  don't  speak  of  it  Sometimes  I 
feel  as  if  I  must  hate  him,  as  if  I  do  hate 
him ;  but  then  at  other  times  all  the.  old 
feeling  comes  back.    Papa,  papa  1 " 

The  flood-gate  of  reserve  was  open,  and 
Elva  gave  way. 

11  Hush,  darling,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of 
infinite  tenderness,  "this  distresses  me 
extremely." 

Elva  tried  to  quiet  herself  but  failed. 

"Ifc.is  a  living  death.  I  would  do  any- 
thing to  get  out  of  it.  If.  I  only  knew— if 
I  had  some  reason.  I  would  not  mind 
then,  papa ;  indeed,  I  would  try  and  bear  it. 
I  do  now.  I  have  been  brave ;  I  have  tried 
new  occupations,  new  interests,  and  all  of 
it  is  like  dust  in  my  mouth ;  it  all  revolts 
me.  I  want  only  to  know— just  to  know. 
Papa,  you  have  had  such  a  happy  life. 
You  have  always  had  the  one  you  loved  I 
near  you.    You  cannot  tell  what  it  is.    It  | 


is  like  a  great  madness  coming  down  upon 
me.  I  go  about  saying  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again.  Let  me  know. 
Never  mind  what  the  reason  may  be,  let 
me  know  it" 

"Hush,  hush,  darling,"  he  said,  and 
leaning  against  the  bridge,  he  put  his 
trembling  arm  round  her.  "Don't  say 
that  It  may  be  that — that  if  you  knew — 
if  we  knew — you  might  wish  your  present 
ignorance  back  again.  Try  some  other 
remedy ;  trv,  Elva,  for  my  sake,  to  love  the 
man  who  has  loved  you  so  long  and  so 
faithfully," 

"  Papa,  papa,  do  you  wish  it  1  No,  no, 
I  cannot." 

"My  child,  do  you  know — no,  you  can- 
not know — how  much  I  suffer,  and  have 
suffered,  for  you )  If  I  could  clear  this  up, 
I  would ;  but  as  it  must  remain  a  mystery, 
will  it  not  be  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  see 
you  the  wife  of  a  man  who  loves  you 
devotedly  t  How  can  I  die,  and  feel  that 
the  child  who  is  so  dear  to  me  has  no  one 
to  turn  to  for  comfort,  no  one  to " 

11  Please  don't  speak  like  that>  papa,  you 
will  live  a  long  time,  and  I  shall  at  least 
feel  that  if  I  have  lost  his  love,  I  have 
been  able  to  give  you  more,  if  that  is 
possible.1' 

Mr.  Kestell  shook  his  head. 

"I  feel  that  any  day  I  may  be — that 
something  may  happen  to  me.  Indeed, 
Elva,  this  terrible  uncertainty  about  you 
may  hasten  this  result.  To  know  you 
happily  married  would — yes,  I  feel  sure 
would  add  years  to  my  life." 

"Papa!" 

"Yes,  darling ;  I  do  not  suppose  it, 
even,  I  am  sure  of  it  Your  troubles  are 
undermining  my  health,  my  peace  of 
mind." 

Elva  drew  a  long  breath.  How  terrible 
of  her  father  to  put  it  thus;  he  could 
not  know,  he  could  not  understand  what 
he  was  asking  of  her. 

"  But,  papa,  I  do  not  love  him.  How 
can  I  promise  to  do  so  t    Besides " 

And  in  her  heart  she  cried  out :  "  Hoel, 
Hoel,  only  tell  me,  and  then  I  could  judge 
whether  it  were  wicked  of  me,  even  for 
my  father's  sake,  to  think  of  such  a 
thing." 

"No,  dearest,  yours  is  a  true,  noble 
nature,  I  do  not  expect  you  to  change 
easily.  But  when  love  is  gone,  there  are 
many  softer  feelings  which,  on  the  whole — 
who  knows ) — may  make  us  happier  than 
passionate  love.  It  is  not  a  love  marriage 
that  is  always  the  happiest" 
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"  Bat  yours,  papa — look  at  that." 

There  was  a  slight  contraction  of  the 
muscles  about  his  mouth. 

"Mine  has  been  no  common  love, 
certainly." 

"I  want  to  be  like  you.  But  Walter, 
papa,  he  is  so  easily  angry ;  I  am  sure  we 
could  never  agree." 

"  He  loves  you,  dear.  Think  of  that ! 
Will  not  that  counterbalance  some  few  in- 
firmities of  nature  f  Are  there  many  men 
who  would  come  forward,  as  he  has  done, 
and,  careless  of  what  is  said,  at  once  declare 
that  he  loves  you  and  will  marry  you  now 
at  once)" 

Elva  drew  herself  up  proudly. 

11  Whatever  people  say,  papa,  about  us 
— about  me  and  you—is  pure  gossip.  At 
least,  Eestell  of  Greystone's  daughter  has 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  except  for 
others.1' 

"Yes,  for  others;  but,  dearest,  about 
Walter.  Will  you  not  listen  to  my 
pleading  for  him?" 

11  For  yourself,  papa.    It  will  be  for  you 

if  I  do  it.    Only,  if— if And  yet  how 

can  It  If  I  do,  you  must  teach  me  to 
hate  him — Hoel — always;  not  now  and 
then,  but  always.  As  the  wife  of  another, 
how  can  I  have  that  other  feeling  f " 

"As  the  wife  of  another,  Kestell  of 
Greystone's  daughter  will  do  her  duty,"  he 
said,  proudly;  then,  suddenly,  a  faint  flush 
covered  his  face. 

"Will  you  think  of  it,  dear— for  my 
sake!" 

There  was  a  long  pause.  A  terrible 
struggle  went  on  in  Elva's  heart.  At  last 
she  said : 

"For  your  sake,  papa.  I  love  you  so 
very  much." 

"  And  you  will  do  this  for  me  1 " 

There  came  the  booming  sound  of  a 
gong  across  the  bridge,  and  both  stood 
upright. 

Elva  felt  like  a  hunted  animal  She 
had  fancied  herself  so  safe,  taking  care  of 
her  father ;  and  now  he  himself  was  plead- 
ing so  earnestly  against  himself. 

"  If  you  were  Walter's  wife  you  would 
live  here.  Yes,  child,  at  Kushbrook;  we 
need  then  never  part — till  death." 

"I  cannot  decide  now,"  she  said!  almost 
angrily. 


"Then  to-night,  to-night,  my  darling, 

ve  me  your  answer;  believe  me— your 
'ather — when  I  say  that  that  other  love 
is  dead,  dead,  and  it  can  never  return; 
and  this  one  is  a  true  affection,  I  know  it 
is,  a  true  love;  no  obstacle  will  detei 
Walter  Akister.  I  can  understand  that 
sort  of  love ;  the  other  was  very  different." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Elva  to  herself,  "oh, 
so  different,  he  was  my  love;  he  might 
have  had  faults,  but  be  was  noble,  and 
great,  and  brave,  and  gentle.  Hoel— 
Hoel!" 

Aloud  she  could  only  whisper : 

"  I  cannot  promise  anything ;  but  I  will 
tell  you  my  answer  to-night." 

Amice  was  gone,  Mr.  Kestell  slowly  took 
that  in,  and  she  had  carried  off  Symee. 
What  would  his  wife  say)  He  hardly 
dared  ask  this  question,  and  feared  to  go 
upstairs. 

"I  will  have  lunch,  first,  with  yon, 
dearest,"  he  said  to  Elva;  and  Elva, 
forcbg  herself  to  eat  something,  tried  not 
to  show  any  feeling  before  the  servants. 
Yet  there  was  a  strange  hush  everywhere. 
This  was  at  last  broken  by  the  arrival  of 
a  fly  containing  a  trained  nurse— a  pretty, 
bright  young  woman. 

"Go  and  introduce  her  to  your  mother, 
Elva,"  said  Mr.  Kestell,  and  Elva,  glad  to 
get  away,  did  so. 

After  a  little  time  the  old  man  nerved 
himself  to  follow,  and,  to  his  surprise,  a 
new  and  brighter  look  was  on  his  wife's 
face. 

"My  dear  Joaiah,  what  a  comfort  to 
have  a  pleasanter  face  about  me.  Symee 
has  given  me  the  blues  lately.  This  Hod- 
son  is  quite  a  relief." 

So,  after  all  his  scheming  to  keep  Symee, 
he  discovered  she  was  not  regretted. 

When  Amice  came  back  she  found  no 
one  spoke  a  word  about  her  absence,  ex- 
cept Elva,  who  clung  to  her. 

"  Amice,  my  own  sister,  when  you  hear 
something,  do  not  think  badly  of  me.  It 
is  for  papa's  sake/' 

Amice  did  not  understand,  her  mind 
was  full  of  what  she  had  seen  in  town.  } 

That  evening,  Elva  said,  as  her  fathers 
arm  was  round  her : 

"Papa,  for  your  sake,  I  will,  for  year 
sake ;  but — tell  him  yourself,  I  cannot.'1 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  morning  alter  the  birthday  fes- 
tivities Lady  Joan  sat  at  her  writing-table 
in  her  boudoir  with  a  very  sore  heart. 

For  one  thing,  her  husband,  instead  of 
riding  over  to  Wrexford,  the  centre  of  the 
colliery  district,  according  to  his  wont  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  had  remained 
closeted  with  his  father  for  nearly  two 
hours.  That  two  hours'  talk  with  the  old 
man  Lady  Joan  knew,  from  experience, 
meant  mischief;  in  other  words,  the  con- 
coction and  developement  of  some  scheme 
of  an  essentially  plebeian  nature. 

For  another,  Herrick  had  not  presented 
himself  at  the  breakfast-table;  and,  in- 
stead, had  left  a  message  with  the  butler 
that  he  had  gone  over  to  Summerhill  to 
breakfast  That  meant  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  paying  the  slightest  regard  to 
his  mother's  wishes  in  his  choice  of  a 
wife. 

Hitherto,  Herrick  had  shown  himself 
singularly  unsusceptible  to  feminine  attrac- 
tions, and,  on  this  slender  foundation,  Lady 
Joan  had  built  a  castle  sky-high.  Her 
brother,  the  present  Earl  of  Southmoor, 
had  but  one  child  —  a  daughter  —  who 
shortly  would  leave  her  school,  at  Brussels, 
and  make  her  d6but  in  society.  To  this 
young  lady,  in  default  of  heirs  male,  South- 
moor,  with  its  dilapidated  mansion  and 
acres  run  to  waste,  would  descend.  Now, 
what  in  life  could  be  more  suitable  than 
that  Herrick  should  marry  this  cousin  of 
his,  and,  with  the  wealth  that  must  even- 
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tually  be  his,  restore  and  beautify  the  old 
place,  and  settle  down  there  among  his 
mother's  people  1 

And  this  cherished  plan  of  hers,  which 
had  been  growing  and  gathering  strength 
as  the  years  went  by  and  Herrick  remained 
fancy  free,  was  to  be  all  in  a  moment  swept 
away  by  a  girl  who  had  come — Heaven 
only  knew  whence  —  to  officiate  in  the 
family  of  a  wealthy  iron-master  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  nursery  governess  ! 

The  room  in  which  Lady  Joan  was 
seated  was  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the 
Castle  that  snowed  no  touch  of  the  Gaskell 
hand  in  its  furnishing  and  arrangement 
It  was  redolent  of  another  atmosphere. 
She  had  selected  it  on  account  of  a  view 
it  commandedt  beyond  the  newly-planted 
trees  in  the  park,  of  a  little  glade — a 
tangle  of  bracken  and  bramble  backed  by  a 
copse  of  hazel  and  wild  plum  —  which 
vividly  recalled  to  her  the  wild  Devon 
scenery  surrounding  Southmoor.  She  had 
crowded  into  the  room  abundant  remi- 
niscences of  her  old  home.  Over  the  carved 
oak  mantelpiece  hung  the  portrait  of  her 
dear  old  grandfather,  the  seventh  Earl  of 
Southmoor.  Side  by  side,  on  the  opposite 
wall,  hung  the  likenesses  of  Lady  Joan's 
father  and  mother,  both  of  whom  had  died 
in  her  early  childhood.  Around  the  room 
hung  other  family  portraits,  copied  from 
those  in  the  great  gallery  at  Southmoor, 
by  Lady  Joan's  own  hand. 

It  would,  however,  have  been  rash  to 
conclude  from  these  evidences  of  her  skill 
that  Lady  Joan  was  a  devotee  of  any  one 
branch  of  art  That  davenport,  pushed 
close  to  the  grand  piano,  held  the  score  of 
an  unfinished  opera.  The  writing-table  at 
which  she  sat  contained  the  beginnings,  or 
endings,  or  middles  of  at  least  a  dozen 
essays  on  subjects  which,  from  time  to 
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time,  had  engaged  her  attention.  The 
bookcases,  in  various  corners  of  the  room, 
proclaimed  what  Ahoae  subjects  wars. 
They  covered  a  wide  range.:  pdHticdl 
economy,  social  •ciedoe,  modem  seligiotre 
thought,  mere  dl  abundantly  represented 
in  than  wrilUBUed  shelves. 

Auasnil  observer  entering  the  room  and 
glancing  round,  might  have  expatiated 
upon  the  high  intellectual  gifts  and  varied 
artistic  tastes  of  its  occupier.  A  deeper 
thinker,  possibly,  would  have  surveyed  it 
from  another  point  -df  view,  and  found  in 
it  evidences  of  a  mind  restless  and  ill-at- 
ease ;  of  a  life  which  had,  somehow,  missed 
its  mark. 

It  was  further  characteristic  of  Lady 
Joan  that,  although  the  writing-table  at 
which  she  sat  contained,  in  an  inner 
drawer,  many  prized  relics  of  the  dear 
Devon  days — so  many,  in  fact,  that  they 
jaemed  to  make  an  atmosphere  all  their 
town  in  the  room,  and  she  never  sat  down 
Xo  that  table  without  being  conscious  in  a 
subtle  sort  of  way  of  what  it  held— yet 
among  them  all  was  there  not  a  single 
memento  of  Taughan  Elliot  and  his  early 
love-making. 

11  You  must  make  jour  choice,  Joan, 
and  make  it  .finally,  with  no  whining  after- 
regrets,"  her  .grandfather,  the  old  Eail,  had 
said  .to  her  when  John  Oaskell  lad  made 
his  offer  of  marriage. ,  "IF  vou  want  to 
marry  EHio$,  marry  Jrim  and  "be  a  country 
parson's  wife.  You  know  what  that  means 
— there  are  many  typical  examples  In  the 
neighbourhood.  If  you  marry  Join  Gas- 
keU,  you  will  have  all  the  luxuries  in  life 
you  .desire,  and,  when  the  old  man  is  dead, 
yonr  influence  with  your  husband  no  doubt 
will  be  jaaramount  You  can  make  him 
shake  cflOiis  plebeian  associations,  and  live 
where  and  how  you  please.  There  is  no 
third  choice  for  you.    I  am  too  poor  to 

five  ,you  a  season  in  town,  and  as  you 
now,  when  I  die,  everything  here  must 
go  to  your  brother." 

So  Lady  Joan  had  made  her  choice,  and 
lad  been  as  jresolute  as  her  grandfather 
had  wished  her  to  be  in  excluding  all 
" whining  after-regrets"  from  the  scheme 
of  her  life. 

After  that  passionate  final  interview  with 
Yaughan  Elliot,  in  which  he  -had  seen  fit 
to  ^conduct  himself  ior  nil  the  world  like  a 
man  with  a  heart  in  his  body,  she  had  said 
to  herself :  "  This  man  must  go  utterly  out 
of  my  life  now— as  utterly  as  I,  no  ctoubt, 
thall  go  out  of  his."  For  thirty  years  she 
had  held  to  hex  re&blve,  and  though  John 


Gaskell,  no  doubt,  might  have  had  abundant 
.reason  to  complain  of  his  wife's  coldness 
and  want  of  sympathy,  never  for  an 
Snstant  had  die  given  him  cause  for  jealous 
distrust. 

Yet,  although  Yaiyfhan  Elliot  and  bis 
passionate  love  had  ceased  even  an  memory 
to  be  more  to  her  than  last^aBark  blighted  \ 
crop  of  summer  roses,  Fate,  throwing  her 
shuttle  hither  and  thither,  had  oast  the 
threads  of  his  life  athwart  the  warp  of 
hers.  Here,  to  her  very  dqors,  the  man  had 
come,  silently  as  any  Nemesis  "shod  in 
wool;"  andby-and-by,  so  Fate  had  decreed,  ( 
he  was  to  knock  and  ask  for  admission. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

Lady  Joan  found  her  correspondence 
that  morning  uphill  work.  While  her 
pen  "presented  compliments"  to  Lady 
This  or  Mrs.  That,  and  accepted  or  refused 
this  or  that  invitation  to  dinner  or  "at 
home,"  her  thoughts  rang  painful  changes 
on  Herrick  and  his  ill-advised  love-making. 
It  was  something  of  a  relief  when  her 
maid  came,  with  manv  bumble  apologies, 
to  ask  if  "  my  lady "  would  be  pleased 
to  see  Lucy  Harwood,  the  would-be  jiew 
maid,  who  waited  below. 

The  engagement,  of  her  maid  was  always 
a  matter  of  first  importance  with  Lady 
Joan,  and  one  that  she  delegated  to  no 
one  else.  Her  standard,  as  regarded  the 
maid's  acquirements,  was  a  high  one,  and 
involved  not  only  skilled  knowledge  of 
her  dutieq,  but  exceptional  refinement  of 
manner  and  appearance. 

When  Lucy  Harwood  was  shown  into 
the  room,  Lady  Joan's  eye,  as  it  lilted, 
saw  that  her  standard  in  these  Jatter 
respects  was  reached.  Before,  however, 
she  had  talked  with  the  girl  five  minutes, 
other  things,  beside  her  pleasing  appearance 
and  gentle  voice,  .had  impressed  her — the 
hurried,  nervous  manner,  the  deep  sadness 
of  tone,  and  the  wandering,  far-away  look 
in  the  eyes  of  the  young  woman. 

The  nervousness  of  manner  Lady  Joan 
thought  natural  enough.  No  doubt  it  was 
an  ordeal  for  a  girl  in  her  station  to  be 
suddenly  shown  into  .the  presence  of  a 
great  lady ;  the  sadness  also,  she  thought, 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  black  dress 
the  girl  wore ;  but  that  far-away,  wandering 
look  in  the  eye,  puzzled  her.  Only  once 
before  in  her  life  did  she  remember  to 
have  seen  such  a  look,  and  that  was  in  the 
eyes  of  a  girl  charged  before  her  husband, 
in  his  official  capacity  as  a  local  msgistiate, 
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with  attempting  suioide.  She  cloiely 
questioned  Lucy  as  to  her  bringing  up  and 
present  surroundings. 

The  girTe  replies  were  simple  and 
stalahtforward  enough.  Her  father,  she 
said,  had  lived  art  butter  *t  a  rectory  within 
a  few  miles  tff  Soulhmoor— Elliot  was  the 
name  ef  the  Sector. 

Lady  Joan -slightly  trailed. 

11 1  knew  turn  quite  well,"  she  said,) 
easily,  <as  if  the  name  conjured  up  no 
bitter  mminjsoenaes.  "And  your  mother 
is  dead  % "  she  Added,  glancing  at  the  gkPs 
deep  black. 

The  girl's  lip  quivered;  she  did  not 
reply. 

Lady  Joan,  desirous  to  avoid  a  display 
of  amotion,  resumed  her  questioning  at 
another  point. 

"  You  were  horn  and  educated  at  South- 
moor,  I  suppose  t "  she  asked. 

"  I  was  born  at  Southmoor,  my  lady,'1 
answered  Lucy,  "but  was  sent  away  when 

I  was  very  young  to  live  with  an  .aunt  in 
London,  and  only  occasionally  went  hone. 
When  I  was  ribont  fifteen,  my  father  bioke 
up  his  home  in  Boatfamoor  and  took  * 
firm,  -the  one  my  brother  has  mow,  near 
Wsexford.  When  any  aunt  died  I  came 
home  to  Wxexford;  then  my  lather 
died » 

"Xes,J  know,"  interrapted  Lady  Joan, 
for  the  story  had  but  a  scanty  interest, for 
hot  when  at  drifted  into  the  details  of  the 
girl's  private  affairs. 

Thin  ehe  ionclnided  sarran^emen ts.  Lucy 
might  come  for  a  week  on  trial,  be  initiated 
into  bar  duties  by  the  present  maid,  and 
if  •she  £ave  entire  satisfaction,  Lsdy  Joan 
would  engage  her  permanently,  if  she 
liked,  inow  that  ahe  was  at  the  flastle,  eke 
might  amain,  and  one  of  the  grooms 
would  drive  over  to  tin  farm  tend  latch 
what   the  anight  require  for  a  <weekfe 

aiisoflferLncy  gratefully  accepted.  As 
ahe  left  the  mam  Mm  GaskeH's  firm, 
haisk  footsteps  iwere  heard  in  approach. 

"Pm  late,"  ihe  said,  aa  he  came  fcu 

II  Joan,  did  you  wonder  what  had  become 
of  me  1 1  few  I  can't  get  back  from  .Wrex- 
foid  now  much  before  dinner.'' 

As  annle,  John  or  Berriek,  or  sometimes 
bdth,  wrere  in  the  habit  of  rising  tern  the 
bxaekfastrtable  and  eettmg  off  atraight  for 
Wiwofard,  -where  eVeiy  matter,  email  or 
gnat,  which  concerned  the  working  of  the 
ooiliw  sacewed  flieir  individaal  attend 
turn*  JSilttoiMiireB  they  might  be— tiheee 
GarfhaUa  of  Area  generations^-hut  that, 


to  their  way  of  thinking,  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  neglect  the  mill  which 
gmrad  out  the  gold,  so  long  as  their 
names  continued  to  be  connected  with  it 

Lady  Joan  looked  up  from  the  writing- 
table,  where  she-was  rearranging  her  cor* 
Tespondence. 

«  Not  till  dinner !"  she  repeated,  a  little 
absently,  meanwhile  trying  to  get  her 
thoughts  together,  and  decide  whether  she 
should  at  once  consult  hear  husband  re- 
specting Herriok's  foolish  love-making,  or 
whether  she  should  defer  so  doing  till  his 
return  in  the  evening,  when  business 
matters  would  be  off  his  mind,  and  he 
wooM  be  able  to  give  her  a  snore  un- 
divided attention. 

"Em  afraid  not,"  her  husband  con- 
tinued. "  My  father  and  I  had  mo  many 
things  to  talk  about,  that  I  hardly  knew 
where  to  break  off!  By  the  way,  Joan, 
he's  not  looking  at  all  as  I  should  like 
hfanto  look  I'm  afraid  y  eater  day  was  a 
little  too  much  for  him." 

He  paused,  warning  for  a  reply  from  las 
wife. 

Although  John  GaskeU  and  his  wife 
warn  both  past  middle  life,  they  still  made 
a  handsome  couple.  Tall  as  aha  was,  he 
stood  mt  least  half  a  head  taller;  and 
though  his  features  might  lack  the  aris- 
tocratic curves  and  lines  which  Jmrs 
owned — notably  those  of  the  upper  Up 
and  nostril— the»  was  yet  in  Us  face  a 
frankness  of  expression,  a  straightforward 
look  from  his  nine  eyes  right  at  the  parson 
he  chanced  to  address,  which  abundantly 
compensated  for  the  deficiency. 

Elm  manner  of  addressing  hk  wife  was 
perhaps  a  trifle  arore  ceremonious  than  is 
that  ef  mast  men  after  a  married  life  of 
close  upon  thirty  years.  John  GaskeU, 
however,-  befbte  ne  had  been  -wedded  a 
year,  had  discovered  upon  what -footing  he 
and  his  wife  must  live,  if  "  peace  were  to 
dwell  within  their  walk,"  and,  like  the 
sensible  north-countryman  that  he  was, 
had  looked  the  tract  in  the  face,  imd  had 
shaped  hk  course  accordingly. 

"I  think  towns  a  little  too  much-far 
every  one,1'  aaid  Lady  Joan,  coldly,  for  the 
keeping  of  this  ninetieth  birthday  ^wift 
such  effusion  lad  seemed  to  her  aTrdiouteuB 
bnabeu  throughout . 

"  Well,  it  was  too  much  for  him,  at«ny 
rate,"  interrupted  John,  knowing  that  he 
and  hk  wife  looked  *t  this  nutter  from 
different  points  of  view,  "and  I  dial  be 
glad  if  yonll  go  in  once  or  twice  white  I'm 
•way  and   see   how  he  is   getting  ion. 
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Where's  Herriok  !  I've  not  seen  him  this 
morning." 

"  Ab,  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about 
Herriek,"  said  Lady  Joan,  feeling  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  negleot  this  opportunity 
for  mentioning  the  subject  which  had 
caused  her  such  disquietude. 

But  ber  husband  interrupted  her  again, 
feeling  that  a  lengthy  discussion  threatened 
now. 

"  When  I  come  back,  Joan,  will  do  for 
that.  After  dinner  I  will  tell  you  exactly 
what  I  think  about  Herriek  and  his  love- 
making.  Just  at  this  moment  I've  a  good 
many  things  in  my  head — Bmall  matters, 
perhaps — matters  of  detail,  most  of  them, 
but  till  they're  got  rid  of,  my  mind  is  not  free 
to  attend  to  other  things.  Now,  good-bye 
till  dinner-time."  He  turned  towards  the 
door  as  he  finished  Bpeaking,  then  paused 
a  moment,  with  his  hand  on  the  hanc[le. 
"Oh,  by  the  way,  Joan,  I  may  as  well 
give  you  a  hint  as  to  the  matter  my  father 
and  I  were  discussing  this  morning; 
we've  rather  a  big  scheme  on  hand  just 
now.  My  father  has  always  insisted  that 
the  coal-seam  dips  under  there" — here  he 

Kinted  to  the  little  glade  crowned  by  the 
zel  copse — "and  he  wants  to  buy  up 
that  slice  of  land,  and  a  little  bit  that 
skirts  the  heath,  and  sink  a  shaft.  It'll 
bring  the  colliery  business  rather  close  to 
our  doors ;  but,  of  course,  the  inconvenience 
to  us  will  be  slight  compared  with  the 
money  it  will  bring  into  the  district ;  it'll 
be  the  making  of  Longridge." 

Lady  Joan  drew  a  long  breath.  So,  then, 
the  little  hazel  copse,  which  recalled  the 
wild  Devon  scenery,  was  to  be  uprooted,  a 
coal-shaft  sunk,  and  the  whole  nasty,  grimy 
colliery  business  was  to  be  brought  to 
their  very  doors  1  And  this  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  feeble  old  man  who  couldn't 
walk  across  the  room  without  help  I  Was 
the  greed  of  these  Gaskells  for  money- 
making  never  to  be  satisfied  f 

She  drew  her  lips  tightly  together,  but 
never  a  word  escaped  them. 

John  Gaskell'a  mind,  however,  was  so  full 
of  other  things  that  he  did  not  see  the  look 
which  clouded  her  face.  His  eyes  were  fixed, 
like  hers,  on  the  glade  and  hazel  copse,  and 
in  fancy  he  saw  the  wood  cleared  away, 
the  shaft  sunk,  truck  lines  laid  down ;  in  a 
word,  the  whole  country  around  for  miles 
astir  and  at  work. 

He  noted  her  silence,  however,  and  said 
to  himself : 

"  As  usual,  she  sees  things  from  another 
point  of  view,  and  is  too  honest— or  too 


proud— to  affect  a  sympathy  she  does  not 
feel." 

Aloud  he  said : 

"Good-bye  again,  Joan.  Don't  forget 
to  look  after  my  father  and  attend  to  all 
his  wishes  while  I'm  away." 

This  was  how  John  Gaskell  left  his 
home  on  that  bright  AugUBt  morning. 
Stalwart,  cheery,  his  heart  full  of  kindly 
thought  for  his  wife  and  aged  father;  his 
brain  teeming  with  visions  of  the  increased 
prosperity  which  would  flow  into  the  dis- 
trict so  soon  as  his  "big  scheme"  began 
to  work 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"At  last  I  get  you  to  myself,"  Baid 
Herriek,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "Now 
tell  me,  Lois,  what  on  earth  made  you  run 
away,  as  you  did  yesterday,  without  saying 
a  word  to  me  1 " 

Lois,  hanging  her  head  like  a  naughty 
child  expecting  a  good  scolding,  answered 
confusedly : 

"I  was  frightened,  and  so  I  ran  away— 
I  didn't  think  about  what  1  was  doing — I 
ran  away  just  because  I  was  frightened." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Herriek  should 
Bay  "  At  last !"  Although  he  had  arrived 
at  Summerhill  before  breakfast)  in  that 
most  irregular  household,  had  come  to  an 
end,  yet  it  was  not  until  after  luncheon 
that  he  could  get  five  minutes'  quiet  talk 
with  Lois. 

Lois  White  not  only  officiated  as  nursery- 
governess  to  Mrs.  Lsyton's  seven  small 
children,  but  acted  generally  as  that  lazy 
little  woman's  factotum  and  representative 
on  every  possible  occasion.  And  this  was 
no  sinecure  in  a  household  where,  though 
wealth  abounded,  order  was  at  a  discount 
Summerhill  was  now  full  of  guests,  and 
Lois  was  everywhere  in  request  Herriek, 
naturally  enough,  chafed  under  a  condition 
of  things  he  intended  to  bring  to  an  end 
as  Bpeedily  as  possible ;  but,  for  the  time 
being,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  seeing 
Lois  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  one 
except  himself. 

Mrs.  Leyton,  so  far  as  it  wsb  in  her  to 
look  with  favour  on  anything  disconnected 
with  herself  and  her  own  immediate  plea- 
sures, was  disposed  to  view  with  a  friendly 
eye  Herrick's  love-making  to  her  pretty 
governess.  She  had  bitterly  resented 
Lady  Joan's  slight  in  not  calling  at  Sum- 
merhill, when  Josiah  Leyton,  buying  an 
old  house  that  chanced  to  be  in  the  mar- 
ket and  lavishing  his  gold  upon  it,  made  a 
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bid  for  county  society.  To  pat  no  bar  to 
Herrick's  intercourse  with  Lois  seemed  to 
her  an  easy  way  of  paying  off  this  debt. 
"For  if,11  as  she  confided  to  her  maid,  with 
whom  she  was  on  very  familiar  terms, 
"  anything  should  come  of  it,  that  proud 
woman  will  be  taken  down  a  peg." 

Herrick's  passion  for  Lois  had  been  of 
remarkably  rapid  growth.  The  first  time 
he  had  seen  her  in  church,  his  eye,  wander- 
ing from  his  mother's  statuesque  and  in- 
scrutable features,  was  struck  by  the  girl's 
mobile  and  childlike  beauty. 

He  had  made  vigorous  efforts  to  induce 
Lady  Joan  to  show  some  sort  of  civility  to 
the  new  arrivals ;  but,  failing  lamentably, 
had  taken  matters  into  his  own  hands,  and 
had  got  himself  invited  to  certain  social 
gatherings,  at  which  he  knew  they  would 
be  present  Being  a  young  man  of  strong 
will  and  very  decided  opinions,  he,  na- 
turally enough,  preferred  the  society  of 
women  in  whom  these  characteristics  were 
kept  well  in  abeyance.  Also,  naturally 
enough,  since  he  owned  to  close  upon  six 
feet  of  stature,  and  in  face  was  dark  and 
pallid,  he  had  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  society  of  the  petite  and  the  blonde. 
Lois  White  fulfilled  all  his  requirements 
in  these  respects,  and  his  love-making  to 
the  little  governess  had  been  ardent  and 
persistent  accordingly.  Neighbours,  after 
a  time,  had  begun  to  talk ;  and  their  talk 
had  even  reached  Lady  Joan's  ears.  She, 
however,  had  at  first  thought  it  wiser  to 
disregard  these  rumours,  and  had  not  even 
thought  it  necessary  to  mention  them  to 
her  husband,  saying  to  herself,  that  this 
must  be  a  flirtation — nothing  more— on 
Herrick's  part,  that,  if  no  stress  were  laid 
upon  it,  must  die  a  natural  death. 

Later  on,  however,  her  opinion  had  had 
to  be  modified,  for  Herrick,  in  her  pre- 
sence, had  made  one  or  two  remarks  which 
could  not  be  altogether  ignored;  such  as: 
11 1  think  it  is  nearly  time  I  settled  down 
as  a  married  man ; "  or,  "Father,  you  were 
younger  than  I  am,  when  you  married, 
weren't  you  t " 

Lady  Joan's  fears,  however,  had  not 
risen  to  danger  point  until  the  morning  of 
the  birthday  festivities,  when  Herrick,  as 
he  rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  had  said : 

"  Mother,  this  afternoon,  I  am  going  to 
introduce  to  you  a  young  lady  with  whom 
I  hope  you'll  fall  in  love  on  the  spot 
I  shan't  say  any  more  .till  you've  seen 
her." 

Lois  had,  with  difficalty,  been  induced 
to  allow  Herrick  to  drive  her  over  to  the 


Castle.  "I  want  them  to  see  your  beau- 
tiful face,  my  darling,  and  to  hear  your 
sweet  voice;  and  then,  one  and  all,  they'll 
say,  'Herrick,  you're  a  lucky  fellow,  get 
married  at  once,' "  he  had  had  to  say  over 
and  over  again,  before  she  had  yielded. 

On  arriving  at  the  Castle,  he  had  taken 
her  straight  to  the  pavilion,  beneath  which 
sat  old  Mr.  Gaskell,  and  had  introduced 
her  to  him  as  his  "  darling  little  wife  that 
waB  to  be."  Whereupon,  the  old  man  had 
taken  both  Lois's  hands  in  his,  and  had 
bidden  "God  bless  her,"  in  his  kindliest 
tone.  Then  Herrick  had  intended  intro- 
ducing her  to  his  mother;  but,  before  he 
could  find  Lady  Joan,  he  had  come  upon 
his  father  in  the  thickest  of  the  crowd, 
endeavouring  to  adjudicate  upon  the  rival 
claims  of  two  competitors  in  a  "  consolation 
race." 

"Here,  Herrick,  come  and  help  as 
umpire,"  he  had  cried,  catching  sight  of  his 
son.  "  You're  wanted  here,  there,  every- 
where." 

Upon  this,  Herrick  had  gone  through  a 
hurried  introduction  of  Lois  to  his  father, 
from  whom,  amid  so  many  distractions, 
little  more  than  a  nod  and  a  smile  could 
be  expected.  Then,  promising  to  return 
speedily,  he  had,  very  much  againBt  her 
will,  taken  Lois  into  the  adjoining  meadow, 
where  Lady  Joan  was  distributing  sundry 
gifts  to  the  old  people,  and,  introducing 
her  with  special  emphasis,  had  left  her  in 
his  mother's  charge,  while  he  returned  to 
the  village  athletes.  Lady  Joan  had  at 
once  developed  so  arctic  a  manner  that 
poor  little  Lois  could  almost  have  fancied 
herself  in  latitude  eighty  degrees  north,  in 
spite  of  the  blazing  sun  which  poured 
down  on  them. 

"I  was  frightened,  and  I  ran  away,' 
was  all  the  account  she  could  give  to 
Herrick  of  what  followed,  as  side  by  side 
they  strolled  under  the  big  branching  oaks 
and  beeches  with  which  the  park  at 
Summerhill  abounded. 

The  explanation  was  not  to  Herrick's 
mind  entirely  satisfactory.  For  a  minute 
there  fell  a  silence  between  the  two.  Then 
he  said : 

"  Lois,  will  you  tell  me,  word  for  word, 
what  my  mother  said  that  scared  you 
sol" 

"Said!  Ob,  she  said  nothing  at  all!" 
answered  Lois,  readily  enough. 

"  Nothing  !    And  yet  you  were  scared  1" 

"Oh,  yes;  her  silence  was  so  dreadful, 
I  felt  it  —  felt  in  a  moment  that  she 
didn't  like  me.    Oh,  and  now  I  think  of 
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it,  she  did  say  something.  I  made  a  re- 
mark about  it  being  so  fortunate  that  the 
day  was  fine  for  the  sports,  and  she  said : 
* 1  beg  your  pardon.' " 

Herrick's  grave  look  gave  place  to  one 
of  amusement 

"  And  that  soared  you ! "  he  cried.  Then 
he  added,  not  knowing  what  a  prophetic 
undertone  rang  in  his  light  words :  "  Is 
that  the  way  in  which  you  mean  to  get 
through  life,  Lois,  fleeing  like  a  little  bird 
to  covert  at  the  first  alarm  %  It  is  lucky 
for  you  you'll  have  me  to  look  after  you,  or 
I  don't  know  what  would  happen." 

How  like  a  child  in  disgrace  she  looked 
as  she  walked  on  beside  him  in  silence, 
her  head  drooping  so  low  that  her  big  sun- 
hat  hid  her  face  from  him!  She  was 
dressed  in  a  simple  white  frock  tied  with 
broad  sash  ribbons.  In  her  hand — the  one 
that  Her  rick  left  free — she  carried  a  child's 
spade  and  a  large  bunch  of  wild  flowers. 
These  she  had  been  laden  with  as  she  came 
out  of  the  house  by  little  four-year-old 
Daisy  Leyton,  with  the  injunction  that 
"Loydie"  —  as  she  most  disrespectfully 
styled  her  governess — would  remember  to 
make  4he  Adonis  garden  under  the  big 
beech-tree  as  she  had  promised  to  do  more 
than  a  week  ago. 

Eight  into  the  heart  of  a  "regal  red 
poppy  "  there  fell  a  big,  round  tear. 

Herrick's  arm  was  round  her  in  a 
moment,  and  her  big  sun-hat,  pressed 
against  his  shoulder,  suffered  in  shape 
accordingly. 

11  My  darling,  what  is  it  9 "  he  cried. 
"  What  .have  I  said — what  have  I  done ! 
Telline." 

When  Lois  found  her  voice,  her  words 
came  all  in  a  rush : 

11  Oh,  Herrick !  I  see  it  all  now— I  did 
not  understand  it  at  first  when — when — 
you  spoke  to  me.  But  yesterday,  as  I 
stood  beside  your  mother,  I  seemed  to  feel 
what  die  thought,  and  to  see  things  with 
her  eyes  —  and  that  was  why  I  wanted 
you  to  come  to-day — that  I  might  tell 
you " 

But  she  was  not  allowed  to  finish  her 
sentence,  for  Herrick's  lips  kissed  her  to 
silence,  and  the  sun-hat  suffered  in  shape 
again. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Lois,"  he  said, 
presently,  as  she  straightened  her  hat, 
"  but  I  knew  you  were  going  to  talk  non- 
sense, and  took  measures  accordingly. 
My  poor  child  1  You  are  trembling  from 
head  to  foot  Come  and  sit  down  under 
this    beech,    and    if    you    don't   mind, 


we'll   just  quietly  talk  this  matter   out 
together/' 

Under  the  spreading  shade  of  this  beech 
there  were  one  or  two  wicker  seats.  Lois 
declined  the  one  which  Herrick  placed  for 
her,  and  kneeling  down  on  the  turf,  began 
to  make  Daisy's  Adonis  garden.  It  was 
an  easy  way  of  keeping  her  face  turned 
from  Herrick,  for  «he  was  still  bent  on 
saying  the  words  he  had  so  summarily  cut 
short,  and  it  seemed  to  her  easier  to  say 
them  with  her  face  thus  hidden  from 
him. 

He  flung  himself  on  the  ground  beside 
her,  handing  her  the  flowers  as  she  planted 
them. 

A  pretty  scene  it  made — these  lovers 
planting  their  Adonis  garden— in  the  wide 
expanse  of  russet-green  sward,  broken  only 
by  the  black  blots  of  shadows  cast  by  the 
oaks  and  beeches.  The  stillness  around 
them  was  that  of  early  autumn,  when 
Nature— always  a  strict  economist  of  her 
wondrous  forces — bids  bird-notes  to  cease, 
while  she  flings  her  glorious  reds  and 
yellows  across  creation. 

"In  spring  I  called  upon  you  to  open 
your  ears,"  she  seems  to  say ;  "  now  I  say 
open  your  eyes,  stand  still,  and  admire  1 " 

Herrick  broke  the  stillness. 

"You  said  just  now,  Lois,"  he  began, 
gently,  as  he  handed  her  a  purple  foxglove, 
"  that,  when  you  stood  beside  my  mother, 
all  in  a  moment  you  seemed  to  see  things 
with  her  eyes,  and  to  feel  as  she  felt 
Will  you  mind,  now  that  you  are  beside 
me,  seeing  things  with  my  eyes,  and  feel- 
ing as  I  feel?  I  assure  you  it  will  be 
much  more  satisfactory  to  me  if  you 
will." 

Lois's  face  turned  brightly  towards  him ; 
she  Was  half-smiling  now,  though  her  eyes 
still  glistened  with  tears. 

"  Your  mother  is  older  than  you " 

she  began. 

"Naturally,"  interrupted  Herrick 

"  And,  of  course,  knows  better  than  yon 
do  what  is  likely  to  make  your  happiness," 
she  said.  But  she  said  it  in  a  wavering 
tone,  as  if  she  were  quite  willing  to  be 
convinced  to  the  contrary. 

"Pardon  me,  I  can't  admit  that  My 
mother  has  no  more  conception  of  what 
would  constitute  my  happiness,  than  she 
has  of  what  would  make  the  happiness  of 
any  one  of  the  collier  lads  over  at  Wrex- 
ford.  However,  if  you  are  going  in  for 
the  wisdom  which  age  brings  with  it,  I'll 
tell  you  what  my  rather  said  yesterday 
when  I  wished  him  good-night.    '  Herrick,1 
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he  said, '  I  like  the  look  of  that  little  girl 
you  brought  over  to-day.  You  must  let 
us  see  more  of  her.' " 

"Did  he  say  that?"  broke  in  Lob, 
impetuously. 

"Ay.  And  he's  five  or  six  yeans  older 
than  my  mother ;  so  of  course,  in  your 
eyes,  he  knows  better  than  she.  And 
there's  the  dear  old  grandfather,  he's  forty 
years  older  than  my  mother — think  of 
that— and  he  said :  '  Thank  Heaven  I've 
seen  your  wife  before  I  go,  Herrick.    Now 

I  know  your  happiness  is  secure '" 

he  broke  off,  exclaiming :  "  What,  darling, 
tears  again!  Why,  you're  watering  your 
flowers!" 

In  very  truth  the  girl's  tears  were 
falling  like  a  summer  rain  among  the 
already  drooping  blossoms. 

But  still,  like  a  child  who  won't  forego 
repeating  some  speech  which  it  has 
mastered  with  difficulty,  Lois  set  herself 
to  say  the  words  which  Herrick  was  «o  loth 
to  hear. 

"What  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  Herrick, 
was  that — if— if,  on  thinking  things  over, 
you  thought  that — that  you'd  been  hasty 
in — in  asking  me  to  marry  you " 

Again  she  was  not  allowed  to  finish 
her  sentence.  She  was  planting  a  thick 
border  of  heather  round  her  miniature 
garden.  Herrick  laid  both  his  hands  on 
hers,  stopped  her  work,  interrupted  her 
speech. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  now 
quivered  a  little,  "I  know  exactly  what 
you  are  wishing  to  say,  and  I  beg  of  you 
beforehand  not  to  say  it.  Remember,  I'm 
not  a  feather-headed  boy  who  tumbles  into 
love  one  day  and  out  of  it  the  next.  I 
knew  perfectly  well  what  I  was  doing 
when  I  asked  you  to  marry  me,  and  I  say 
to  you  now  what  I  said  to  you  then,  that 
if  only  you  love  me,  not  father,  not  mother, 
nothing  in  all  creation,  nothing  in  this 
world,  or  in  any  other,  shall  ever  come 
between  us." 

For  a  moment  after  he  finished  speaking 
the  great  stillness  around  them  once  more 
made  itself  felt.  Then  suddenly,  sharply, 
breaking  in  upon  it,  came  the  Bound  of  a 
tolling  bell. 

It  seemed  to  come  inopportunely. 
They  started  and  looked  at  each  other. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  cried  Lois,  presently, 
"it's  St.  Elizabeth's  bell.  I  met  the  new 
priest  yesterday,  and  he  told  me  he  was 
gong  to  start  afternoon  and  other  services, 
and  I  should  hear  the  bell  going  at  all 
sorts  of  hours.     I  had  a  long  talk  with 


him.     I  fancy  you  would  like  him,  he 
seems  such  a  nice  man." 

"Does  he?"  answered  Herrick,  in- 
differently, not  knowing  what  a  factor  in 
his  life's  history  this  priest  was  to  be. 


A  BOAT-RACE  SKETCH. 


The  wonder  is,  where  all  the  people 
come  from  who  are  scurrying  down 
towards  the  river,  with  their  dark  or 
light-blue  ribbons  flattering  in  the  breeze. 
There  are  more  of  them  than  ever,  one 
would  say,  although  we  are  told  that 
the  boat-race  is  no  longer  the  great 
function  that  it  used  to  be  in  the  days 
when  columns  of  picturesque  descrip- 
tion occupied  the  front  pages  of  the  dairy 
journals.  And  this  is  no  Saturday  affair 
either,  when  more  -or  less  of  a  holiday  is 
the  rule;  but  a  solid,  business-like  Wed- 
nesday, when  the  world  in  general  is 
supposed  to  be  engrossed  in  its  daily  oc- 
cupations. 

Certainly,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
crowd  is  composed  of  those  to  whom  life 
seems  to  be  one  long  holiday;  gangs  of 
lads  and  young  men,  mostly  of  loose  and 
patchy  attire,  who  march  along  in  little 
bands,  whooping  and  yelling  as  they  go. 
But  these  noisy  youths  mostly  stream  off 
along  the  tow-paths,  where  an  improvised 
fair  is  going  on,  with  cocoa-nut  shies, 
shooting  galleries,  and  all  the  latest  spring 
novelties  in  the  way  of  popular  amuse- 
ment. 

Certainly  there  is  less  congestion,  per- 
haps, at  certain  favourite  Bpots  than  there 
used  to  be  in  the  old  days  of  Plancus  and  his 
merry  men;  but  that  is  owing  chiefly  to 
the  new  Hammersmith  Bridge,  which  is  now 
open  to  the  actual  moment  when  the  boats 
have  started,  although  the  police  have  all 
their  work  cut  out  to  keep  the  dense  throng 
continually  passing  along.  The  old  bridge, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  considered  so 
frail  that  it  was  closed  for  all  traffic  for 
three  or  four  hours  before  and  after  the 
race ;  and,  for  people  living  on  the  Middle- 
sex shore,  it  was  the  business  of  a  whole 
day  to  go  and  see  the  boat-race  with  any 
comfort  from  the  other  side. 

But  we  heave  crossed  the  new  Hammer- 
smith Bridge — more  sturdy,  but  less  grace- 
ful, than  its  predecessor — and  now  the 
pressure  is  relieved  of  elbows  and  iron- 
heeled  boots,  for  the  multitude  keep  to  the 
river-side,  where  the  tow-path  is  already 
dark  with  thick  clusters  of  people.    We 
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are  for  Barnes  Bridge  —  the  railway 
bridge  that  is — and  so  through  Castelnau, 
that  curiously -named  region  of  villas,  and 
then  by  a  pleasant  way  across  the  green, 
where  the  pond  is,  and  the  ducks,  and  the 
old-fashioned  houses  that  look  out  upon 
the  scene. 

There  are  great  works  going  on  at 
Barnes,  of  the  main-drainage  order,  with 
great  banks  of  soil  and  huge  chasms 
covered  with  planks,  all  barring  the  way 
to  carriage  traffic,  which  is  sent  round 
the  other  way.  In  Barnes  High  Street 
we  are  in  the  thick  of  the  crush  again. 
All  London,  you  might  think — had  you 
not  seen  a  considerable  portion  of  it  going 
elsewhere — was  marching  solidly  down  to 
the  river ;  or  on  drags,  four-horsed  omni- 
buses, costers'  barrows,  coal -carts,  spring 
vans,  and  every  other  description  of  vehicle 
was  being  carried  at  a  foot's  pace  in  the 
same  direction. 

Along  the  river-front  there  is  the  Bame 
general  crush  —  that  pleasant  river-front, 
with  its  comely,  red-brick  houses— and  the 
same,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  in  either 
direction,  while  every  opening  reveals  the 
sight  of  more  people  hurrying  along  to 
join  the  general  throng.  Further  on  there 
is  a  row  of  carriages  drawn  up,  and 
vehicles  of  all  kinds,  brewers'-drays,  coal- 
carts,  drags,  and  shandrydans,  all  crowded 
with  spectators,  while  lines  of  people, 
three  or  four  deep,  are  drawn  up  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  river-bank.  Between 
the  lines  it  is  possible  to  squeeze  along 
without  much  difficulty,  while  negro  min- 
strels, acrobats,  and  street  performers 
of  all  kinds  contrive  to  secure  a  pitch  here 
and  there  in  the  middle  of  the  throng. 
An  amiable-looking  young  man  is  dis- 
tributing tracts  among  the  preoccupied 
crowd.  "  Never  you  refuse  a  track,  sonny," 
says  a  turfy-looking  man  to  a  young  com- 
panion who  has  rejected  the  proffered 
leaflet  with  some  disdain.  "I've  picked  a 
winner  out  of  a  track  before  now." 

It  only  requires  a  little  patience  to  get 
near  the  front  rank  of  a  long  array  of 
spectators,  and  here  is  the  river  at  last, 
looking  brown  and  turbid  enough,  and 
rather  lumpy  by  reason  of  the  strong 
breeze,  and  pretty  low  among  the  mud- 
banks,  the  tide  being  low,  and  having 
made  no  sign  as  yet,  the  wind,  which  is 
blowing  the  contrary  way,  having  much 
the  best  of  it.  The  jolly  young  water- 
men, who  are  bucketing  up  the  river  to 
find  places  somewhere  higher  up,  find  the 
business  a  toil  rather  than  a   pleasure, 


and  the  steam  launches  have  the  best  of  it, 
especially  those  craft  from  below  bridge, 
with  jolly  skippers  on  board,  and  dock- 
masters  and  their  wives  and  daughters, 
the  craft  that  are  accustomed  to  rough, 
windy  reaches,  and  think  nothing  of  them. 
There  are  tugs,  too,  that  have  hauled  big 
ships  along  before  now,  and  that  now 
have  got  a  barge  or  two  at  their  tail ;  the 
barges,  as  smart  as  paint  can  make  them, 
with  chairs  and  tables  on  board,  and  all 
kinds  of  refreshment  in  the  chief  cabin. 
Now  a  smart  little  yacht  steams  quietly 
along,  or  a  Conservancy  steamer,  which  has 
an  air  of  business  about  it,  but  which  per- 
haps only  means  pleasure  after  all.  Or  the 
City  banner  is  displayed,  or  a  pennant 
with  the  magic  word  "Police";  for  the 
guardians  of  the  shore,  and  the  Con- 
servators of  the  river,  alike  are  fond  of  a 
trip  afloat  on  boat-race  day. 

Not  that  the  traffic  on  the  river  is 
all  one  way;  down  come  steamer  after 
steamer  laden  with  up-country  people, 
which  are  looking  for  berths  lower  down. 
And  there  are  steamers,  too,  which  are 
run  as  so  many  advertising  stations,  and 
whose  business  it  is  to  be  in  evidence  con- 
stantly, up  or  down.  By-and-by,  when  the 
flood-tide  is  fairly  on  the  move,  the  flotilla 
of  row-boats  increases  in  volume.  If  any 
of  the  various  crews  happens  to  have  a 
shade  of  blue  upon  the  blades  of  the  oars, 
immense  is  the  ironic  cheering  and  mock- 
ing laughter  that  greets  its  progress. 

Where  we  stand  is  the  centre  of  a 
crescent-like  bend  of  the  river — the  head- 
land far  down  the  river  being  somewhere 
opposite  Thorneyoroft's  torpedo  works — 
with  Chiswick  meadows  stretching  green, 
and  rather  sloppy-looking,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream.  On  this  side,  the  line 
of  shore  is  black  with  people  all  along,  and 
a  considerable  number  have  found  their 
way  to  the  green  banks  on  the  other  side. 
The  other  way,  Mortlake  presents  itself, 
with  its  houses  and  breweries,  and  the 
"Ship,"  conspicuous  with  its  flags,  its 
frontage  darkened  with  human  beings; 
and  opposite  is  the  barge  that  forms  the 
winning-post,  with  a  background  of  willows 
and  osiers.  The  iron  railway  bridge,  too, 
is  a  conspicuous  feature  close  at  hand, 
about  the  supports  of  which  a  number  of 
nimble  and  adventurous  people  have 
perched  themselves.  Presently  train  after 
train  draws  upon  the  bridge,  and  dis- 
charges its  load  of  passengers,  till,  when 
the  last  one  has  drawn  off,  the  bridge 
I  itself  is  fairly  crowded  with  spectators. 
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Already  there  is  an  artist  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  pillars,  sketching  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  scene;  and  elsewhere 
photographers  have  got  their  cameras  in 
position.  In  bet,  we  are  all  here,  except 
the  rival  crews,  and  although  the  cry  is 
still  "they  come,"  yet,  still  they  don't 
come. 

Altogether,  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
din  to  occupy  the  waiting  crowd :  cheers, 
and  laughter,  and  loud  hootings,  as  seme 
belated  craft— occupying  the  idle  of  the 
stray  dog  on  the  racecourse  —  is  pulled 
along  erratically  by  an  unpractised  crew; 
and  between  whiles  rise  the  hoarse 
songs  of  the  minstrels,  the  twanging 
of  the  banjo,  the  patter  of  the  public 
performer.  Along  the  rails  are  drawn 
up  two  or  three  drags  full  of  under- 
graduates, who,  in  faultless  Bond  Street 
attire,  show  the  University  colour  in  lovely 
"button-holes  "of  violets,  and  who  mani- 
fest the  inherent  high  spirits  of  youth  by 
keeping  up  a  hideous  discord  on  their  long 
coach-horns,  while  a  bugle  and  a  trombone 
make  themselves  heard  at  intervals.  Next 
to  the  drags  is  a  clump  of  coal-carts,  filled 
with  jolly  coalmen,  "Shillin'  a  hundred, 
coal,"  all  in  their  Sunday  best,  and  vying 
with  practised  lung  with  the  horrid  noises 
of  their  neighbours. 

But,  suddenly,  all  noises  cease.  There 
is  perfect  stillness  for  a  moment;  even  the 
breeze  has  fallen  light,  and  the  ripple  of  the 
water  is  hardly  heard.  Then  cheers  and 
clamour  sound  faintly  in  the  distance,  and 
out  of  the  haze  and  rippling  gleam  of  the 
far  distance  comes  an  indistinct  and  moving 
mass,  which  presently  resolves  itself  into 
two  glittering  tracks,  where  dripping  oars 
flash  Bwiftly  to  and  fro,  with  a  background 
of  Bteamers  and  launches,  seemingly  piled 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  as  if  two 
gleaming,  silvery  fish  were  pursued  by  an 
army  of  dolphins,  tritons,  sea  monsters, 
with  a  whale  or  two  thrown  in. 

But  a  general  roar  of  wild  excitement 
rises  as  it  is  seen  that  the  race  is  a  close 
one ;  and  the  boats  shoot  under  the  bridge, 
Oxford  three  parts  of  a  length  in  front,  but 
Cambridge  not  done  with  yet,  but,  with  a 
desperate  effort,  drawing  up  foot  by  foot. 

And  so,  with  frantic  cries  of  encourage- 
ment from  every  side,  they  pass  out  of 
sight,  swallowed  up  in  the  crowd  of  fol- 
lowing craft  Loud  has  been  the  uproar 
among  the  under-grads,  shrieks,  cries,  per- 
sonal adjurations  to  individual  members  of 
the  straining  crews.  And  now  the  crowd 
relaxes,  without  dispersing,  and  every  one 


awaits  in  breathless  interest  the  hoisting  of 
the  flag  which  shall  declare  the  issue  of  the 
race. 

One  does  not  see  why  the  crowd,  chiefly 
composed  of  Londoners,  who  have,  few  of 
them,  ever  had  the  remotest  connection 
with  the  Universities,  Bhould  feel  such  a 
vital  interest  in  the  result ;  but  thus  it  is. 
And  the  interest  is  not  confined  to  the 
crowd  actually  present  All  London,  with 
the  greater  part  of  England,  and  that  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  round  world  that 
still  flies  the  old  flag,  are  waiting  anxiously 
for  tidings  of  the  event  And,  as  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  anxiety  will  be  every- 
where satisfied  in  half  an  hour's  time,  not 
so  much  by  the  evening  papers  and  special 
editions — although  these  are  smart  enough 
about  the  business — but  by  meanB  of  a 
kind  of  personal  magnetism:  the  news 
transmitted  orally,  or  by  signs  among 
engine-drivers,  omnibus  conductors,  cab- 
men, letter-carriers.  So  that,  in  many  a 
quiet  suburb  far  away,  where-  the  only 
signs  of  the  contest  are  in  the  light  and 
dark-blue  flags  that  flutter  in  the  back 
gardens,  or  the  ribbons  in  the  housemaid's 
cap,  people  will  know  "who  has  won  "  as 
soon  almost  as  we  da 

Meantime,  veterans  discuss  their  ex- 
periences of  former  races,  though  all  agree 
that  this  contest  of  1890  will  prove  "a 
record"  for  the  even,  ding-dong  nature 
of  the  contest  all  through ;  for  the  beauty 
of  the  weather — some  one  recalls  the  race 
of  1872,  which  was  rowed  in  a  snowstorm 
— and  for  the  comfort  and  good-humour  of 
the  crowd,  combined  with  its  immense 
extent,  the  whole  four  miles  of  foreshore 
being  thickly  planted  with  human  beings. 

And  what  a  contrast  between  the  scene 
presented  in  1845,  when  the  race  was  first 
rowed  over  its  present  course !  The  first 
race  between  the  two  Universities,  by  the 
way,  was  rowed  at  Henley  in  1829,  and 
then  not  another  till  1836,  when  the  old 
Westminster  to  Putney  course  was  used, 
and  the  affair  became  intermittently 
an  annual.  The  boats  used  then  were 
strong,  sea -going  craft,  oak -built  and 
copper-fastened.  Outrigged  boats  were 
first  brought  out  in  1846,  but  were  of  much 
heavier  construction  than  now ;  for  it  was 
not  till  1857  that  the  keel-less,  cigar-shaped 
racing  eight,  as  we  now  know  it,  came  into 
existence.  And  then  with  sliding  seats, 
adopted  in  1873,  we  have  the  modern 
racing  craft  complete ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  she  can  be  made  slimmer,  swifter, 
or  more  cranky. 
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Now  the  genesal  unnreaeieni  among,  the 
crowd — especially  among  the  female 
portion  of  it — is  that  Cambridge  ought  to 
win*  in  orde*  to  make*  the:  two  Unferersitdes 
exactly  eren  in  their  wins  and  losses.;  an 
equable  settlement  which.  Fate  intestate 
with,  on  the  present  eeeaeion,  for  the  dark* 
blue  flag  iaporesetttlff  seen  to  be  the*,  upper* 
most*  and  those  iefrantierejofciog:  among 
thfrnnriofrgrada,ot  that nersnaaion-  Ihej 
shouts  they  roar^  they  cheer,  themselves 
hoarse;  the;  danoe  with,  joy,  flourish 
umbrellas  lifce,  tontahasrika,  aid  generally 
seen*  to*  have,  gone  steak,  staling  mad.  with 
joy  and  ftxnUaiaejL  Oxford**  houn.  & 
elevated,  now,  any  ho**,  and  it  blew*  a 
fearful  blast,  whiles  Cambridee  oil  the 
bugle  can.  only  sound  a  monjmfol"  retreat" 

There  ie  still  plenty  to  be  seen  om  the 
riser,  which  is  needy  oorared  with  floating 
craft.  Advertising  steamers  buzz,  about, 
and  the  full,  tide  omaming  with*  crimson 
huee  ae  tha  sua  decline*  redly  among 
the  mkte,  beam  to>  and  fror  the:  argosies 
loaded  witkthoae  who,  tab*  their  pleasure 
upon  the  wrterafoemfaii  and  near,  whether 
from  the  regiona  of  Limehousejor  Albert 
Dock,  or  Tilbury,  or  the  farthest,  South* 
end,  or  from  pleasant  Bidunond,  or 
ancient  Kingston,  or  from.the  thofaaaadtand 
one  villas,  hovels,  or  palasea  that  line 
old  Thames'*  banks  front hereta  Mariow; 
famous  in  the  annala  oil  baageea.  Ail 
axe,  homerward  bound  by  this,  time*  Mid 
the  crowd  on-  shore  begins  to>gjye  signs  of 
diaintegratienv.  Those;  who-  are  om  the 
bridge  are  taken,  up  in.  trains,  and  de- 
part, like  souls*  who  belong  to*  another 
sphere;  everybody'a  carriage  is  stopping 
the  way;  coachmen  are  struggling  to 
lead  their  hones  through  the  crowd; 
people  dart  under  horses' legs,  and  beneath 
waggons,  and  storm,  the  spring -vans  on 
either  side,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  away. 
Here  an  country  persona  among  the  rent* 
wdth  their  broad,  felt  hats  and  rosy  cheeks ; 
old  oare,  promoted  to  shovel- hate  and 
gaitara,beain  through  their  spectacles  upon 
the  crowd,  which  they  are  happily  out  ol 
The  nioe  old-fashioned  houses  turn  out 
their  temporary  denizens.  Here  are 
houses  where  nice*  old -fashion**,  ho* 
pitobleriveraine  ueecbto  live*  who  kept,  open 
house  on  boat-reee  day.  But,  alas!  they 
are  almost  all  gone  now,  and  a  commercial 
spirit  reigns;  windows  and  balconies-  are  ap- 
praised, at  so  much  a  head,  and  people  put 
boards  aerosa  their  sununea-hooaee  and 
hen-coopsj  and  reap  a  more  or  leas  bounti- 
ful harvest  of  half-crowns. 


And  as.  people  spread  themselves  earii  a 
tittle*,  and.  find  room  to  gfae  plajr  toe  their 
lung*,  what  a  babel  of  voiaas  and:  obbs 
meeta  tha  ear  I  Tha  newsboy*  fling'  thom> 
soke*  into  the  battle  with  their  "  Boardt  of 
Lincolnshire  Handicap  l''  and  find,  their 
harvest  among  thecrowdy.  where  sporting 
proclivities  are  not  unknown,  Alphonee 
ia  tfane^  toe*,  ira  a*  wonderful  cheek  anit, 
"tonfc  k  fafe  AB&suf  who  haei  studied 
thfiDmanmuMKon  England,  and  is:  explaining 
them;  effusively  to.  ft  lean  tnstnmtedi  onm- 
panhm.  Gennanp  m  nqjreaentedL  by  its 
bakers,  on  whom.  a>  solid  majority*  taking 
London  otter,  put  irt  am  appearance  at  the 
boatasee.  And.  then*  m  at  Scandinavian 
eimnenfefronLth©€kmimercUdiBockBa;  and 
w«.  have  Chma>  and  Japnuy  and  the  real 
African  aabla  br ethic;  alh  mind  up  pellr 
mail  with  carnages  and.  bona*  in.  a 
slowly-moving  oohurmy  home,  foot,  and 
anfaUtany;  that  stntihes  out  for  miles?  and 
mile*,  till  it  adds  its  qnota*  to)  the  crowd 
and  din  ofc  London  streets*. 


MINERVAJS  BOON.. 

Tstr  stood  by; their  Mother's-  chariot,  the  Argrve* 

young  and  fail} 
Withthe  laurel  wreath,  tha  athlete's,  prize,  s«t  on 

their  clustering  hair ; 
They  stood  by  their  mother's  chariot,  arprond  and 

calm  she  came, 
To  pay  her  vows  at  Herd's  ahrine„tha  stately  Spac- 

tan  dame: 

No  oxen  yoked  to  draw  her!    Mast  she  fain,  at 

home  abide  ? 
Out  laughed  each  stalwart  hero,  as  he  stood  on 

either  side;. 
And  for  forty  measured  f nrLonga  of  the  winding 

mountain  road, 
Young  Cleobis  and  Bito  drew  on  their  honoured 


Loud  shouted  all  the  multitude,  as  in.  her  tearful 

joy, 
The  mother  from  her  ohariot  smiled  on  eaoh  bright 

As  on  to  Herd's  altar  in  her  matron  pride  she 

passed, 
Mid  waving  flags,  and.  chanted,  song^  and  ringing 

trumpet  blast. 

And  kneeling  at  the  shrine,  aWaze  with  many  a 


»&£%?""• 


on  my  sons,"  the  mother,  prayed,  "  great 

goddess,  give  to  them 
The  boon*  the  best  and  brightest  that  in  omniscient 

love,. 
To  his  mortals,  at  his  daughter's  word,  cornea  from 

immortal  Jove." 

And,  legend  says,  great  Here  looked,  down  with  her 

large,  clear  eyes, 
And  listened  to  the  mother's  prayer,  and  took  her 

sacrifice; 
And  when  the  solemn  festival  had  paused  in  song 

away, 
Asleep  beside  her  altar  steps  the  fresh-crowned 

athletes  lay. 
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Asleep ;  while  on  each  fair,  proud  face  the1  moon- 
i.      beams,  stealing  down,  •.    ^ 

J  Touched  softly  either  young  red  mouth,  touched 
soft  each  laurel  crown ; 
While  the  mother  knelt  beside  them,  and- checked 
■     her  sobbing  breath, 
For  Jove,  in  quiet  sleep,  had  sent  his  choicest  bles- 
sing—Death. 

In.  the  Temple  raised  in  Delphos  two  honoured 
'  statues  stand. 
For  the  story  of  the  granted  boon  flew  through  the 

startled  land; 
And  Cleobis  and  Bito  smile  through  the  ages  there, 
From  sorrow,  sin,  and  failure  saved  by  the  mother's 
prayer. 


IN  THE  FOLKS'  WOOD. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS,     CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  summer  of  1876,  Fate  and  a 
state  of  feeling  which  I  can  only  describe 
paradoxically  as  one  of  apathetic  restless- 
nessj  took  me  into  the  depths  of  the 
country  for  a  few  weeks. 

"A  long  and  listless;  boy,"  like  Tenny- 
son's hero,  like  him,  too,  I  was  "late 
left  an  orphan,"  though  not  by  any  means 
erf"  the  squire." 

My  father,  a  scholar  and  recluse,  had 
recently  closed  a  blamelea*  career  by  a 
death  befitting  the  calm  dignity  of  his 
life;  leaving  me,  a  shy  and  studious  lad, 
a  dreamer  of  dreams,  alone  in  a  world 
where  dreams  are  at  a  discount,  and  for 
whose  strife  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  our 
silent  intercourse  had  ill  fitted  ma 

My  mother  had  died  too  early  for  me 
to  distinguish  between  vague,  infantine 
memories  of  her  and  my  knowledge  of 
what  her  smiling  portrait— painted  before 
hen  marriage— showed  her  to  have  been. 

If  my  father  had  ever  formed  any  plana 
for  my  entering  a  profession,  I  was  ignorant 
of  his  intentions.  He  never  spoke  of  them 
to  me,  at  least ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  felt  he  could  leave  no  better  heri- 
tage to  his  only  child  than  the  old  book- 
crammed  house,  with  its  traditions  of 
learned  leisure  and  scholarly  retirement, 
which  had  so  amply  fulfilled  his  own  ideal. 

But  under  the  shy  reserve  of  the  long- 
limbed,  awkward  lad— upon  whom  I  look 
back  now,  across  the  years  that  have 
passed,  with  a  half-pathetic  wonder  if  he 
indeed  were  I — strange  new  forces  were 
beginning  to  assert  their  right  to  live; 
and,  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  bewildered 
newness  succeeding  the  gentle  old  scholar's 
death,  the  mingled  feelings  I  have  spoken 
of  inclined  my  awakening  spirit  towards 
ehange — change  of  some  sort — and  the 
drowsy  air  of  the  summer  amongst  the 


closely-packed  houses  (for  the  father  and 
son  had  lived  their  lonely  life  in'  the  heart 
of  the  largest  city  in  the  world)  grew 


In  this  mood,  it  chanced  that  an  advert 
tisement,  printed!  amongst  others  on  the 
outside  sheet  of  a  scientific  journal,  caught 
my  weary  eye ;  and  within  half  an  hour 
my  answer  was-  written  and  posted. 

The  advertisement  ran  thus : 

"  Comfortable  room%  with,  board,  in.  ft 
country  house,  in  the  midst,  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in—" 

No ;  I  will,  not  tell  the  name  oi  that: 
loveliest  of  counties,  or  gftre  even  the 
slightest  clhe  to  hety>  the  ravages  of 
tourists.  Let  that  spot — where  first:  I 
truly  lived — remain  sacred  in  one  memory; 
Even  to  me  it  seems  dreamlike  now.. 
There  are  moments  when  I  doubt  if?  I 
could  find  my  way  to  it,  whether  it  really 
exists  at  all,  except  in  the  remsmbranoe  of 
the  dream  I  dreamed — and  awoke  from— 
these* 

The  advertisement  went  on  to  speak  of' 
moderate  terms,  of  the  station  from  whichi 
the  house  could'  be  reached,  and  so  an ; 
and  ended  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
place  as.  especially  suitable  for  an  artistr  or 
a  gentleman  reading  for  examination. 

Now,  I  was,  unfortunately*  neither  of 
these  things;  but,  nevertheless,  the  idea>of 
the  "comfortable  rooms"  in  that  country 
house  took  my  fancy  amazingly,  and  I 
must  own— since  I  was  at  heart,  under  my 
reserved  and  shy  demeanour,  a  very  fan- 
ciful and  imaginative  lad — that  the  name 
of  the  place  itself  was  a  strong  element  in 
the  attraction.  "For  particular*,  apply  to 
Miss  Denison,  Folks'  Field,1'  had  a.  ring  of 
the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  about 
it  which  was  very  taking ;  and,  since  I 
had  lived  all  my  life  in  Titania'ff  Court, 
this  same  name  proved  one  of  the  most 
powerful  elements  in  my  instant  determi- 
nation to  become  the  summer  occupant  of 
the  rooms  at  Folks'  Field. 

It  was  a>  lovely  day,  late  in  June*  when\ 
all  preliminaries  arranged,  and. with  ex- 
pectation— half  apprehensive,  half  pie* 
sureable — in  my  breast,  I  alighted  at  the 
station  in  the  small  town — whose  name  I 
do  not  intend  to  tell — and  looked  for  the 
"trap"  which  Miss  Denison's  letter  had 
informed  me  would  be  in  readiness*  to 
convey  me  to  Folks'  Fields  a  distance  of 
six  or  more  miles; 

There  was  only  one  carriage  in  waiting, 
so  even  my  diffidence  was  equal  to 
asking  its  driver  if  I  were  right  in  sup- 
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posing  it  to  be  intended  for  my — Mr. 
Stephen  Erskine's — conveyance  to  Folks' 
Field;  and,  on  an  affirmative  grant,  I 
mounted  to  bis  side,  and  we  began  a 
leisurely  progress  through  what — having 
since  travelled  over  half  the  world — I  still 
think  scenery  as  beautiful,  of  its  kind,  as 
eyes  could  desire. 

The  "  trap "  was  of  ancient  build ;  the 
horse  had  seen  better — and  far  younger — 
days ;  the  man  matched  both,  and  had  a 
gruffness  all  his  own;  but  there  was  an 
occasional  glint  of  something  related  to 
sympathy  in  his  small  blue  eye,  as  it 
peered  from  his  wrinkled,  weather-beaten 
face,  at  what  he  doubtless  thought  my 
unhealthy  pallor  and  fragility,  that  gave 
me  courage  to  ask  him  a  question  or  two 
about  the  country  we  passed  through. 

Presently  we  turned  intoaroad— or  rather 
a  track,  half  turf,  half  earth — that  wound 
through  a  wood  that  seemed  to  me  the 
most  beautiful  sight  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
massed  trees ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  June 
sky ;  the  warm  fragrance  of  the  fir-scented 
air;  even  the  bumps  and  jolts  of  the 
carriage  as  it  lumbered  along  the  rutty, 
grass-grown  track;  are  as  vivid  in  my 
memory  to-day  as  they  were  then  in  actual 
fact 

A  rusty  gate  came  in  sight ;  my  driver 
dismounted  heavily,  opened  it,  and  we 
jogged  on  through  more  trees;  past  a 
great  sheet  of  water  where  the  moor-hens 
perked  their  little  heads  as  they  swam 
hurriedly  away ;  along  a  short  avenue  that 
seemed  a  mere  clearing  in  the  woods ;  until 
at  last  we  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  low,  irre- 
gularly-built house,  with  creeper-covered 
walls,  and  a  look  of  neatness — not  to  say 
primness — about  it,  which  was  greatly  at 
variance  with  the  neglected  air  of  the 
surrounding  garden  and  out-houses. 

An  old  woman,  who  was  as  neat  as  the 
house,  and  who,  I  learned  later,  was  the 
wife  of  my  gruff  driver,  opened  the  door 
and  greeted  me  with  an  old-fashioned 
curtsy,  while  behind  her  appeared  a  lady 
whom  I  assumed — correctly — to  be  Miss 
Denison  hersel£ 

My  hostess  was  a  largely-made  woman, 
of  somewhat  gaunt  figure,  who  looked 
about  fifty,  and  who  must  have  been  hand- 
some in  her  youth.  Her  hair,  under  its 
neat  cap,  was  very  grey,  and  there  was 
a  worn  and  anxious  expression  in  her 
grey  eyes,  which  somewhat  belied  the 
great  cheerfulness  of  her  cordial  welcome 
to  me. 

Probably  I  did  not  see  all  this  at  the 


first  glance;  after  events  stamped  it  on 
my  memory. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  make  yon 
comfortable,  Mr.  Erskine,"  she  said;  "you 
must  promise  to  tell  me  if  you  want  any- 
thing, and  I  will  do  my  best  to  please 
you.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have  taken 
a  boarder,  so  you  will  know  that  if  any- 
thing is  not  quite  to  your  liking,  it  is 
my  inexperience,  not  my  will,  that  is  at 
fault" 

I  Btammered  some  sort  of  profession  of 
faith  in  her  powers ;  and,  to  turn  the  con- 
versation, expressed  my  delight  at  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  the  woods,  and  the — 
pond— lake — I  did  not  know  which  to 
call  it 

"The  Folks'  Mere,  it  is  called,"  she 
said ;  "  and  the  wood,  the  Folks'  Wood. 
The  names  have  come  down  from  the  days 
when  they  were  thought  to  be  the  haunts 
of  the  fairies— the  Good  Folks." 

"It  is  a  lovely  name,"  I  said,  fervently. 
"  I  hope  I  may  catch  a  sight  of  the  fairies 
that  haunt  them  still" 

"Ah!"  she  said,  and  sighed,  with  the 
anxious  look  plain  in  her  eyes. 

I  felt  rebuffed,  for  it  was  something 
motherly  and  sympathetic  in  her  that  had 
drawn  me  on. 

"  I  will  show  you  your  room,"  she  went 
on ;  "  and  then,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to 
take  a  stroll  about  the  place  before  supper. 
My  father  likes  to  keep  to  his  old  habits, 
so  I  hope  you  will  not  mind  humouring 
him  by  dining  early." 

Of  course  I  hastened  to  assure  her  that 
my  dinner  hour  was  a  matter  of  supreme 
indifference  to  me ;  and  after  making  ao- 

auaintance  with  my  bed-chamber  —  a 
beerf ul,  bright  room,  with  spotless  drapery 
and  windows  looking  across  the  garden 
into  the  depths  of  the  wood — I  made  my 
way  out  of  the  house  and  along  the  avenue 
by  which  we  had  driven. 

Presently  I  turned  in  amongst  the  trees, 
wandering  here  and  there,  intoxicated 
with  the  beauty  and  the  fragrance,  and 
regardless  of  the  direction  I  took. 

Suddenly,  a  little  ahead  of  me,  I  caught 
sight  of  a  figure  lightly  winding  its  way 
amongst  the  trunks— a  slight,  airy  figure, 
in  white  garments,  that  seemed  to  trip 
over  the  ground  without  sound  of  foot- 
fall 

"The  fairy  of  the  woods  I"  I  whispered 
to  my  heart,  "  Titania  herself ! " 

But  the  airy  figure  stopped  short  in  a 
green  ring,  where  felled  trees  had  made  a 
clearing,  and   seated    itself  on  a   fallen 
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trunk ;  and  then  I  perceived  that  it  was  a 
human  being,  a  girl;  but  of  so  ethereal 
and  delicate  a  form  that  a  less  fanciful 
beholder  than  I  might  well  have  been  ex- 
cused for  taking  her  for  the  guardian  sylph 
of  the  woods. 

She  raised  her  head  and  gazed  intently 
at  the  branches  above  her,  evidently  quite 
unaware  of  my  presence ;  and  then  I  saw 
plainly  the  soft,  pale  fairness  of  her  oval 
face  under  its  crown  of  dusky  hair,  and 
the  azure  of  her  dilated  eyea  As  I  looked — 
not  knowing  whether  to  make  my  presence 
known  to  her  or  not — a  strange,  sweet 
smile  crept  over  her  face,  and  she  began 
to  Bpeak  softly,  her  outstretched  hands 
waving  gently. 

I  turned,  intending  to  creep  away  un- 
seen; but  my  foot  trod  a  rotten  bough, 
and  at  its  crackling  she  started,  caught 
sight  of  me,  and  in  a  moment  had  risen, 
and  was  flitting  once  more  through  the 
trees  in  what  I  imagined  to  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house. 

My  pulses  throbbed.  Could  she  be  an 
inmate  of  Folks'  Field  f  Miss  Denison 
had  mentioned  no  one  but  her  father. 

The  wonder  gave  me  a  thrilL  Life  grew 
interesting  all  at  once,  and  my  purposed 
sojourn  amongst  the  woods  an  adventure 
in  Fairyland. 

I  followed  the  flying  nymph  at  a 
respectful  distance;  but  I  saw  her  no 
more. 

At  eight  o'clock — the  hour  which,  as  I  had 
been  informed,  was  appointed  for  supper — I 
descended  to  the  pleasant  room,  where  a 
substantial  meal  was  laid  with  a  neatness 
and  spotless  cleanliness  that  spoke  of  Miss 
Denison's  personal  supervision,  to  find  my 
hostess  and  her  father  awaiting  me. 

"Father,"  said  Miss  Denison,  "this  is 
Mr.  Erskine ; "  and  I  received  a  frigid  bow 
from  one  of  the  handsomest,  as  well  as  the 
sternest-looking  old  men,  I  have  ever  met 

Mr.  Denison  of  Folks'  Field  was  six  feet 
two  in  height,  and  bore  his  seventy  odd 
years  upon  shoulders  that  put  my  slight, 
stooping  ones  to  shame ;  while  he  carried 
his  haughty  head,  with  its  mass  of  silver 
hair,  with  the  pride  of  an  acknowledged 
monarch  of  the  earth.  His  garments — 
like  his  garden  and  out-buildings — told  of 
age  and  rigid  economy;  but  he  wore 
them  as  though  they  had  been  royal 
robes. 

I  had  been  on  the  point  of  putting  out 
my  hand  as  Miss  Denison  introduced  me ; 
but  at  the  Bight  of  that  freezing  bow  I 
withdrew  it,  with  shame  and  confusion  in 


my  breast ;  it  was  as  if  I  had  offered  to 
shake  hands  on  being  presented  at  Court. 

Mr.  Denison  led  the  way  to  the  table, 
where  I  sat  at  his  daughter's  right  hand. 
The  table  was  laid  for  four,  and,  before  I 
had  begun  to  eat,  I  had  become  aware  that 
both  my  companions  glanced  at  the  un- 
occupied place  opposite  me  with  varied 
expressions. 

Miss  Denison's  faded  face  showed  a  hot 
flush  on  each  cheek-bone,  and  I  saw  her 
anxious  eye  wander  from  the  empty  chair 
to  her  father  more  than  once  as  she  talked 
to  me.  Mr.  Denison  had  cast  one  stern 
look  at  that  side  of  the  table  as  he  took 
his  seat;  but  he  ate  his  meal  in  unbroken 
silence. 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  a  girl 
slipped  into  the  room,  and  timidly  ap- 
proached the  table. 

It  was  my  woodland  nymph  in  her 
white  gown,  looking  lovelier,  if  possible, 
now  with  a  faint  flush  on  her  pale  cheek 
and  her  blue  eyes  cast  down. 

Mr.  Denison  looked  up  angrily. 

"  How  late  you  are,  Sylvia,  dear !"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Denison,  hurriedly,  but  with 
evident  relief  from  anxiety  in  her  voice. 
"You  forgot  we  had  a  visitor.  This  is 
Mr.  Erskine.  Mr.  Erskine,  my  niece,  Miss 
Sylvia  Denison." 

There  was  a  second's  pause  before  the 
last  word,  which  came  out  with  a  hint  of 
defiance,  that  I  somehow  connected  with  a 
movement  as  of  anger  Mr.  Denison  had 
made  as  his  daughter  spoke. 

Miss  Sylvia  acknowledged  my  bow — the 
very  best  I  could  manage — with  a  timid 
little  inclination  of  her  pretty  head,  and  a 
heightened  colour,  and,  slipping  into  her 
chair,  began  to  eat  her  supper  in  a  dainty, 
bird-like  fashion. 

She  did  not  look  at  me  again ;  and  since 
she  sat  in  perfect  silence,  I  did  not  venture 
to  make  any  mention  of  our  previous  meet- 
ing in  the  woods.  Miss  Denison  and  I 
kept  up  a  desultory  conversation,  until  her 
fattier,  having  finished  his  meal,  rose,  and, 
with  a  "Good  evening,  Mr.  Erskine,"  as 
awful  as  his  first  greeting  of  me,  left  the 
room. 

"  My  father  spends  the  evening  in  his 
own  sitting-room,"  explained  my  hostess. 
"  You  will  get  used  to  our  ways  in  time." 
.  I  assured  her  earnestly  that  she  must 
not  consider  me  in  such  matters.  In  fact, 
I  felt  infinitely  relieved  that  the  terrible 
old  man  should  prefer  spending  his  even- 
ings alone,  and  so  leave  me  to  revel  in  the 
company  of  the  beautiful  Sylvia,  her  aunt's 
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presence  being,  to  my  youthful  diffidence, 
quit*  other  than  a  drawback 

"Syfada,  darling,  why  did  you  stay  out 
so* late? "  Mis*  Denison  wa*  saying,  with 
ani  anxiety  in  her  voice  that  would  not 
brook  waiting  for  my  absence  to  espmse 
itself.  "  Yon  know  your  grandfather  dis- 
like* unpunctuality  so  much." 

"  A  warning  for  me,'1 1  thought;  deters 
mining  not  unnecessarily  to  rouse  my 
host'*  wrath. 

"'  Oh,  Aunt  fiaohel,  it  was  my  lovely!    I 

forgot.    And  then "  she  looked  shyly 

across  at  me, 

M  I  came  upon  Miss  Denison  in  the 
woodsy  before  supper,"  I  explained;  "I 
am  afraid  I  startled  her,  for  she  ran*  away 
at  the*  sight  of  me." 

"Sffly  child!"  laughed  her  aunt;  but 
the  anxious  look  was  Btrong  im  her  eyesi 
"You  won't  be  afraid  of  Mr.  Erakine 
ageing' 

The  girl  looked  at  me  and:  smiled. 

''No/' she  said,  like* child. 

"  I'm  not  a  very  terrible  person,"  I  said, 
and  them  wanhedi  I  had  not,  for  Sylvia's 
eyes>WBBt  to  the  door  by  which  her  grand- 
father had  toft,  the  room,  as  if  my  wonfo 
suggested  comparisons. 

We  went  into  the  drawing-room  then — 
a  long,  low-pitched  room,  with  faded  fur* 
niture,  and  a  scent  of  pot-pourri,  where  a 
wood-fire  burned:  in  the  grate-^-pleasant 
and  friendly,  in*  spite  of  June  weather  and. 
wide-open  windows ;  and  then  Sylvia  grew 
bolder  and  talked  a  little,  with  the  awakens 
ing  confidence  of  a  reassured  chilcL 

Ah!  how  lovely  she  looked;  the  fire- 
light caressing  her  soft  cheek  and  dancing 
in  her  eyes ;  the  slender  hands  clasping 
and  unclasping  each  other,  as  she  imparted 
to  me  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  woods 
she  seemed  to  know  by  heart. 

Miss  Denison  sat  and  knitted  and  lis- 
tened, putting  in  a  word  now  and  again, 
but  leaving  the  burden  of  the  talk  on  us* 
two  young  people. 

"  I  thought  you  were  the  fairy  of  the 
,  woods  yourself,  to-night,  Miss  Sylvia,"  I 
;  said  once,  jestingly. 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  me  with  a  strangely 
intent  expression. 

"  Didtft  you  see—  f  "  she  began; 

"Sylvia,  dear,  come  and  hold  this  skein 

for  me,"  put  in  Miss  Denison ;  "  and,  Mr. 

Erakine,  may  I  trouble  you  to  put  another 

.  log  on  the  fire  f    You  will  find  the  basket 

by  the  side  of  the  fireplace." 

At  ten  o'clock  Sylvia  rose*  and  kissed 
her  aunt  affectionately.      Then  she  held 


out  her  slum  hand  to  ma  "'Good  night," 
she  said,  in  her  soft,  even  votse;  "  will 
abosryou  the  woodfe*  tomorrow." 

"My  niece  is  not  very  stnen$"'  Mis* 
Denison  was  saying;  when  my  eye*  came 
back  from  following  the  girl'*  light  figune 
tottocfoOT,  aa  Aeipaawd  oat.  "That  is 
why  I— why  her  gmndfatibeB  audi  I— don't 
lite  fter  to?  be  wandering  its  the.  woods;  so 


Delighted,-*  abashed:  at  finding  myself 
discussing  this  beautssnu  nymph  widths* 
sunt  and  apparent  guauliau,  for*  I  con*- 
eluded  she  must  be  amorpha*ifr--Iwaj»ea*> 
baldened  to  murmur,  "She  is  so  lovely  j* 
awl;  stopped  shorty  affrighted  at  my  own 
boldness. 

Mas  Dentseir  looked  at  me  gravely  for 
a>  moment,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  be. 
searching  my  veey  soul,  and  made  me. 
think  shemuWbeiofibiHbeeY 

"Yesi"  she  said  at  last,  with  a.  sigh, 
"she  i*  lovely.  Mr.  Erskinev  I  don't 
often  make  mistakes  about  character  and 
I  think  you  are  bathe  kind-hearted  and 
trustworthy— — — " 

She  paused,  and  I  blushed  hotly  a*  I 
stammered  out  that  I  hoped  aa. 

"Sylvia  lead*  a  dull  and  contracted  life 
here,"  she  continued*  "It  is  not  good  for 
;  her— for  any  girl — to  live  the  narrow  life 
she  lives.  It  will  be  suck  a  great  help  to 
bar  if  you  will  take  a  little  trouble  to 
divert  her  mind  from — to  amuse  her;  to 
talk  to  her  a  little  about  the  outside 
world,  the  world  away  from  this  weary— 
this  wood" 

The  anxious  look,  was  very  strong  oil  her 
fltoe  as  she  spoke. 

"Trouble!"  What  could  it  ha  boa 
pleasure  and  delight  to  amuse?  or  internet 
this  fairy  maiden  of  the  woods  9  What 
sweeter  reward  could  diffident  youth  dbsire 
than  to  bring  the  smile  to  her  eye)  the 
laugh  to  her  lips  f 

"  It  will  be  the  greatest  pleasure  to  me, 
Miss  Denison*  I  assure  you,,  if  Mis* 
Sylvia  will  allow  me  to  be  of  the  very 
slightest  service  or  divenion  to  her  in  any 
way,"  I  declared  grandiloquently,,  but  none 
the  less  sincerely ;  and  Miss  Denison.  hade 
me  good-night  with  kindliness  that  seemed 
almost  like  gratitude*,  and  dismissed  me  to 
slumbers  in  my  lavender-scented  sheets  that 
were  haunted  by  visions  of  the  woods  and 
this  white-robed  Dryad. 

Wheu  I  woke  next  morning,  my  eyes 
opened  on  the  unfamiliar  room  with  a 
sense  that  I  must  still  be  dreaming,  and  I 
should  presently  awake  to  find  myself  in 
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my  well-known  chamber  in  London ;  and, 
even  as  I  dressed,  vague  fears  beset  me 
lest  the  fairy  of  the  evening  before  were 
at  best  hat  the.  heroine  of  an  especially 
vivid  dream,  so  that  my  heart  gave  a* 
palpable  leap  when,  on  entering  the  break- 
fastaoom,  I  saw  her  sitting  demurely  at 
the  table,  looking  in  the  bright,  morning 
light  no  less  lovely,  though  something  less 
ethereal,  than  under  last  night'*  glamour. 

Miss*  Denison  greeted  me  with  smiling 
cordiality,  while  her  father's  cold  "  Good 
morning,"  expressed  a&  little  of  that  virtue 
as  words,  could  manage. 

But,  what  mattered  an  old  man's  cold- 
ness? to  a  young  dreamer,  before  whose 
ayes  the*  first  blissful  vision  of  young,  love 
nnfolding  itself  f 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE   ZEBRA. 

There  is  only  too  much  reason,  to  fear 
that  one  ol  the  most  beautiful  animals  in 
the  world  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 
Sportsman  and  travellers  concur,  in  re- 
porting that  the  zebra  of  South  Africa^  is? 
now  more,  and  more  difficult  to  find,  and  is,, 
lik*  the  aboriginal  races  of  primitive  lands,, 
disappearing  before  the  march  of  civilisa* 
tion.  And,  unlike  "  the  noble  savage,"  the 
agile  zebra  has  ever  resolutely  refused  to 
be  tamed.  In  spite  of  Pastor  Robinson, 
and  the  amazing  capabilities  of  the  im- 
maculate Swiss  Family,  it  ia  more  than 
doubtful  if  thia  phantom  of  fleetness  and 
grace  has  ever  been  crossed  by  mortal 
horseman. 

The  name  zebra  is  applied,  in  a  pro- 
miscuous kind  of  way,  to  three  striped 
species  of  the  section  Asinus  of  the  genus 
Equidao.  These,  like.  the.  assr  are  all  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  Equus,  in  having 
along  tail,  tufted  at  the  end,  by  callosities- 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  fore  legs  only,  and 
by.  uttering  a.  bray  instead  of  a  neigh.  The 
three  striped.  Equidee,  classified  by  natnrar 
lists,  are  the  quagga  (Equus  Qoacha) ;  Bu*~ 
chelf  s  Zebra*  (Equus  Borchellii) ;  and  the 
Equus,  Zebra,  which  is  the  true  zebra.  All 
!  three  are*  native*  of  Africa,  and  are  found 
nowhere  else.  Both  the  quagga  and  Bur- 
chell's  zebra  are  inhabitants  of  the  plains, 
while  tha  true  zsbra  ia  found  only  on  the 
mountains. 

Yet,  though  its  habitat  is  so  reside  ted 
and  so  distant,  the  zebra  was  known  to 
the  ancients*  It  figures  far  hack  in  history, 
and  was  the  hippotigris  of  the  Romans* 
It  was  very  rare,  however,  even  in  their 


time,  and  is  only  once  mentioned  as  pre- 
sent in  Imperial  Rome  in  the  circus5  of 
the  Emperor  Caracalla,  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  is  believed  that  the 
true  zebra  was  once  a  native  of  Abyssinia; 
and  the  name  itself  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Abyssinian  origin.. 

The  Dutch  found  it,  of  course,  when 
they  settled  at  the  Oape ;  and*  perhaps,  ia 
their  early  records,  them  may  be-  mention 
of  the  "  wilde  paard,"  or  "  wilde  esel,"  as 
they  indifferently  called  it 

The  Jesuit  Tachard  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  bring  back  to  Europe,  or, 
at  all  events,  to  publish,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  wonderful  animal,  which 
he  calls  Zembra.  He  even  gave  a  wood- 
cut, which  proves  that  he  never  saw  one 
himself,  and  took  his  description  either  from 
a.  skin,  or  from  hearsay.  The  striping*  are 
correctly  enough  given,  but  the  colours  are 
fabulous  and  the  head  impossible. 

This  was  about  the  middle  of  th*  seven- 
teenth century;  and  twenty  ox.  thirty 
years  later  another  traveller — Ten  Bhyne 
— returned  with  a  more  accurate  account 

Still  later,  viz.,  ahout  1705  or  1710, 
Kolben,  who  spent  some  years  at/  the  Cape, 
wrote  of  the-  zebra  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,,  well-shaped,  and  lively  creatures 
he  had  ever  seen.  Yet,  he  cannot  have 
ever  seen  one  at  all  to  judge  by  the  wood- 
cut he  gives,  which  i*  almost  as  uncouth 
as  that  of  Tachard.  His  description*  how- 
ever, tallies  with  the  true  zebra*,  not  with 
the  quagga: 

"His  lega  are  slender  and  well-pro- 
portioned, his  hair  soft  and  sleek.  These 
runs  along  the  ridge  of  hia  back,  from 
mane  to  tail,  a  black  list,  from  which,  on 
each  side,,  proceed  streaks,  of  white,  blue* 
and  chestnut  colour,  meeting  in  circle* 
under  his  belly.  His  head  and  ears,  mane 
and  tail,  are  also  adorned  with  small 
streaks  of  the  same  colours.  He  is  so 
swift  that  no  horse  can  keep  up  with,  him ; 
and,  as  he  is  so-hard  to  be  taken,  he  bears' 
a  very  great  price." 

So  very  great  a  price,  that,  according  to 
one  historian,  the  Great  Mogul  once  gave 
two  thousand  ducats  for  a  zebra;  and, 
according  to  another,  the  Emperor  of  China 
presented  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Batavia, 
in  return  for  one,  with  ten  thousand  taels 
of  silver,  and  thirty  night-gowns,  valued 
in  all  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
crowns.  But  then  Emperors  —  especially 
of  China  —  are  proverbially  lavish,  and 
are  often  made  to  pay  largely  in  excess  of 
market  rates.. 
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Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden,  in  his  book  about  spbrt 
in  South  Africa,  "  Kloof  and  Karoo  "—to 
which  we  here  express  oar  grateful  in- 
debtedness for  many  of  the  facts  for  this 
article— gives  a  photograph  of  a  mature 
true  zebra,  which  he  saw  caught  in  the 
Sneeuberg  mountains  in  1887.  Comparing 
with  this,  it  seems  that  the  first  real 
portrait  of  the  true  zebra  was  published  in 
Brook's  Natural  History  in  1760.  The 
portrait  was  taken  from  a  living  specimen 
at  Kew,  belonging  to  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  but  does  not  tally  with  the  letter- 
press, which  is  descriptive  of  Burchell's 
zebra. 

That  caught  and  photographed  in  the 
Sneeuberg  mountains,  near  Graaf  Reinet, 
in  1887,  is  believed  to  be  the  only  mature 
true  zebra  ever  captured,  and,  certainly, 
ever  photographed.  What  is  believed  to 
be  a  new  variety  of  the  true  zebra  was, 
however,  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in 
Shoa,  in  North  Africa.  A  specimen  was 
sent  home  to  President  Grevy  by  the  King 
of  Shoa,  and  was  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  where  it  was 
photographed.  This  variety,  has  been 
named  "  Equus  Gr6vyi,w  and  while  differ- 
ing in  a  few  points  from  the  South  African 
animal,  it  appears  to  be  really  of  the  Bame 
family. 

Except  for  this  newly-discovered  variety, 
the  true  zebra  has  been  found  only  in  the 
most  remote  and  rugged  ranges  of  Gape 
Colony — such  as  the  Sneeuberg,  the  Witte- 
berg,  the  Zwartberg,  and  Winterbock 
mountains.  It  never  seeks  the  plains 
where  roam,  or  used  to  roam,  the  zebra  of 
Burchell,  and  the  quagga,  or  quacha,  of 
the  Boers  and  Hottentots.  The  quagga 
has  become  extinct  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  Burchell's  zebra  has  not  been 
met  with  south  of  the  Orange  River  for  a 
very  much  longer  period. 

Mr.  Bryden,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
made  most  diligent  inquiry  after  the  quagga 
when  he  was  in  South  Africa,  and  he 
could  not  find  that  it  has  been  seen  south  of 
the  Orange  River  since  about  1860  or  1865. 
In  the  Orange  Free  State  it  roamed  for  a 
few  years  longer,  but  is  now  quite  extinct 
there  also.  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  the  well- 
known  African  traveller,  says  that  he  has 
not  heard  of  a  quagga  for  years,  and 
believes  that  it  is  now  completely  ex- 
terminated. 

Burchell's  zebra,  which  is  often  confused 
by  travellers  and  sportsmen  with  the  true 
quagga,  must  still  be  lingering  somewhere 
in  the  interior,  for  skins  even  yet  occa- 


sionally find  their  way  to  East  African 
ports.  There  is  one  variety  yet  which 
Mr.  Selous  says  is  still  "fairly  common" 
in  Central  Africa.  It  rangeB  even  north  of 
the  equator,  while  the  quagga  never  seems 
to  have  ranged  north  of  the  Vaal  River. 

The  following  is  a  pen-and-ink  portrait 
of  the  now  extinct  quagga,  according  to 
Cornwallis  Harris.  The  adult  male  stood 
four  feet  six  inches  high  at  the  withers, 
and  measured  eight  feet  six  inches  in 
extreme  length.  Form  compact;  barrel 
round;  limbs  robust,  clean,  and  sinewy; 
head  light  and  bony,  of  a  bay  colour,  with 
longitudinal  and  narrow  transversal  stripes, 
forming  linear  triangular  figures  between 
the  eyes  and  mouth.  The  muzzle  was 
black ;  ears  and  tail  strictly  equine ;  crest 
very  high,  arched  and  surmounted  by  a 
full  standing  mane,  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  nagged,  banded  alternately  brown 
and  white.  The  colour  of  the  neck  and 
upper  parts  of  the  body  a  dark  brown, 
fading  off  gradually  to  white  behind  and 
underneath.  The  upper  portions  of  the 
body  were  banded  and  brindled  with  dark 
brown  stripes,  clearly  defined  on  the  neck, 
but  gradually  getting  fainter  until  lost 
behind  the  Bhoulder  in  spots  and  blotches. 
The  dorsal  line  was  black  and  broad, 
widening  over  the  crupper,  and  the  legs 
were  white,  with  bare  spots  inside  above 
the  knees. 

Such  was  the  quagga,  whose  courage 
and  ferocity  in  the  wild  state  were 
renowned,  but  who  was  the  only  one  of 
the  zebra  family  capable  of  domestication. 
The  Boers  in  old  times  often  used  him 
about  their  kraals,  and  the  late  Sheriff 
Parkins  used  to  drive  a  pair  in  his  phaeton 
about  London.  It  is  to  the  Boers,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  trace  the  downfall  of  the 
quagga.  They  began  at  first  to  shoot 
them  as  food  for  their  slaves,  in  order  to 
save  their  own  flocks  and  herds;  and 
afterwards  they  slaughtered  them  for  their 
hides,  when  it  was  discovered  that  their 
skins  brought  a  high  price  in  the  hide- 
market.  The  plains  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  are  littered  with  the  bones  of  count- 
less animals  ruthlessly  destroyed  for  their 
skins  alone. 

Only  two  specimens  of  the  quagga  were 
ever  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  both 
are  long  since  dead.  The  beautiful  creature 
will  soon  be  lost  to  memory,  as  it  already 
is  to  the  KarooB. 

Burchell's  zebra,  which  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  has,  or  had,  a 
much  wider  range  than  either  the  quagga 
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or  the  true  zebra.  Although  the  com- 
monest, it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
group,  being  more  equine  than  the  other 
two,  and  more  richly  and  attractively 
coloured  than  the  true  zebra. 

Burchell's  zebra  was  called  by  the  Boers 
the  "bonte  quagga"  (spotted  quagga), 
which  has  led  to  some  confusion  of  the 
species.  Its  markings,  however,  are  much 
fuller  than  those  of  the  true  quagga.  Its 
ears  and  tail  are  of  the  equine  type ;  its 
body  is  sienna  colour,  with  brown  strip- 
ing*, and  it  frequents  the  plains  only. 

The  true  zebra  (Equus  Zebra)  is  now  the 
only  member  of  the  family  remaining  in 
Cape  Colony ;  but  the  troops  are  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  date  of  its  total  ex- 
termination does  not  seem  far  distant.  His 
body  is  of  a  beautiful  silvery  white,  with 
the  black  markings  evenly  distributed,  and 
extending  to  every  part  except  the  stomach 
and  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  The  legs  are 
beautifully  ribanded  in  black  and  white ; 
the  head,  which  is  light  and  clean,  is 
marked  in  brown,  except  on  the  ears, 
which  are  again  black  and  white,  and  on  the 
muzzle,  which  is  a  rich  bay  colour.  The 
ears  and  tail  are,  unlike  the  quagga  and 
Burchell's,  distinctly  asinine.  In  height, 
too,  he  is  smaller  than  his  relatives,  averag- 
ing only  some  twelve  hands  at  the 
shoulder. 

In  one  thing  the  true  zebra  has  been 
distinguished  above  his  relations,  viz ,  in 
his  untameable  ferocity.  There  arc  tra- 
ditions that  the  older  Boers  used  to  catch 
them  very  young  and  utilise  them  in 
harness ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
about  these  stories,  which  probably  refer 
to  the  quagga  or  Burchell's  variety. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  stories  of 
his  ferocity.  Pringle  gives  one  of  a  young 
Boer  who  was  hunting  in  the  Graaf  Eeinet 
mountains,  and  who  forced  a  zebra  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  There  the  courageous 
animal  turned  to  bay,  attacked  the  hunts- 
man with  his  teeth,  and  literally  tore  his 
foot  from  his  leg.  The  injuries  were  so 
frightful  that  the  Boer  died  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

Sir  John  Barrow  tells  of  a  soldier  of 
Cape  Colony,  who  once  tried  to  ride  a 
captive  zebra.  It  threw  him  down  a  steep 
bank,  and  then  quietly  and  deliberately 
bit  off  one  of  his  ears. 

Mr.  Bryden  tells  us  that,  when  at  Graaf 
Beinet  two  or  three  years  ago,  he  heard  of 
a  small  troop  of  six  or  eight,  which  had 
been  seen  in  a  wild  and  desolate  part  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains.     They  con- 


fined themselves  to  the  almost  inaccessible 
slopes,  and  had  only  by  chance  been  sighted 
by  some  rhebok  hunters. 

"  I  had  the  greatest  curiosity,"  he  says, 
"to  behold  these  beautiful  creatures  in 
their  own  wild  fastnesses,  and  for  many 
days,  while  following  mountain  antelopes,  I 
looked  far  and  wide  for  the  richly-striped 
'  wilde  paard.'  At  length,  one  day,  when 
out  alone  with  Igneese,  the  Kaffir,  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  herd.  I  remember  the 
day  well.  We  had  sallied  out  for  a  day's 
rhebok  shooting  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
farm,  and  after  a  long  and  unsuccessful 
tramp  over  some  of  the  wildest  mountains, 
and  through  some  of  the  deepest  and  most 
lonely  kloofs  I  ever  saw  in  South  Africa,  we 
came  to  an  abrupt  corner — 'hock/  the  Boers 
call  it — of  a  mountain,  near  to  its  summit. 
Stealing  quietly  round  a  sort  of  pass,  the 
Kaffir  suddenly  whispered,  or,  rather, 
gasped,  '  Wilde  paarden ! '  and  I  beheld, 
right  in  our  front,  and  rather  above  us, 
standing  on  a  rocky  platform,  a  magnifi- 
cent zebra,  and  a  little  beyond  him  six 
others.  The  troop  was  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  distant,  and  for  two  or 
three  minutes  we  stood,  motionless,  re- 
garding them.  My  host  strictly  preserved, 
as  far  as  he  could,  these  rare  creatures ;  so, 
of  course,  shooting  was  out  of  the  question, 
though  the  light  in  the  Kaffir's  eye  plainly 
showed  what  his  feelings  were  upon  the 
subject  of  preservation.  After  a  pause, 
we  moved  very  stealthily  forward,  to  get, 
if  possible,  a  nearer  view.  In  an  instant, 
the  sentinel  we  had  first  seen  had  dis- 
covered us,  and,  at  a  wild,  shrill  neigh 
from  him,  the  whole  troop  took  to  their 
heels,  galloped  headlong  over  the  mountain 
top,  and  were  quickly  lost  to  view." 

On  one  other  occasion,  and  one  only, 
Mr.  Bryden  had  another  fleeting  glimpse 
of  the  same  troop;  but  mortal  eye  will 
never  see  them  again. 

Others  are  not  so  forbearing  as  Mr. 
Bryden  and  his  host.  We  have  learned 
the  fate  of  the  troop  of  zebras  of  Naroekas 
Poort.  Tracked  by  the  Boers  and  the 
natives — who  spare  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  game — the  noble  animals  were  one  by 
one  picked  off,  until,  towards  the  end  of 
last  year,  only  one  stallion  remained — the 
last  representative  of  the  striped  beauties 
that  for  ages  have  graced  these  rugged  and 
lonely  mountains. 

The  story  of  this  stallion  is  an  interest- 
ing one.  Finding  himself  alone  in  the 
world,  he  joined  a  troop  of  horses  belonging 
to  the  breeding  establishment  of  a  farmer, 
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which  were  allowed  to  range  far  and  wide 
on  the  hillsides.  With  these  he  roamed 
for  some  time  in  good  fellowship,  and 
became  so  accustomed  to  them  that  one 
day  he  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  with 
them  into  the  kraal.  There  an  attempt 
was  made  to  detain  him,  in  order  to 
domesticate  him  if  possible.  He  was 
successfully  lassoed  and  tied  to  a  tree; 
but  then  all  his  ferocious  nature  was 
aroused,  and  no  man  dared  approach  his 
open  mouth  and  gleaming  teeth.  Still,  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  him  to  feed.  When 
driven  into  the  kraal  he  was  in  fine 
condition,  with  coat  shining  in  the  sun. 
He  refused  to  eat  the  grass  of  the  kraal, 
and  all  the  other  food  offered  to  him. 
Messengers  were  despatched  to  the  moun- 
tain tops  to  cut  for  him  some  of  his  own 
natural  herbage;  but  still  he  resolutely 
refused  to  eat.  He  drank  water  greedily 
— three  bucketfuls  at  a  time — but  would 
touch  nothing  else.  And  so  for  three 
weeks  he  lingered  in  miserable  captivity, 
on  a  diet  of  pure  water  alone,  and  then 
died — the  laBt  of  his  race. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  spoor  of  a 
small  troop  of  zebras  has  been  lately  seen 
in  one  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Gape 
mountains.  We  hope  it  is  true ;  and  yet 
what  will  it  avail  ?  The  hand  of  every 
Boer  and  every  Bushman  is  against  them; 
and  if  the  true  zebra  is  not  yet  as  com- 
pletely extinct  as  his  cousin  the  quagga,  or 
as  banished  from  his  ancient  haunts  as  his 
other  cousin,  Burchell's  zebra,  he  is  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  extermination,  and 
will  soon  be  as  lost  as  the  dodo.  Alas,  the 
pity  of  it! 
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CHAPTER  XUL      SYMEE's  RECEPTION. 

Amice  was  very  strong  in  her  determi- 
nation when  once  her  mind  was  made  up. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  turn  her  from 
her  plans;  and  the  strange  power  this 
gave  her  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  her 
gentle  appearance.  If  it  could  be  tabu- 
lated, we  should  find  that  the  chief  rulers 
of  the  world  were  quiet,  determined  people, 
who,  among  those  who  do  not  know  them, 
pass  almost  unnoticed. 


She  acted  at  once.  She  knew  that  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost  if  Symee  was  to  be 
carried  off,  so,  telling  her  to  pack  her 
things,  she  ordered  the  pony-carriage,  gave 
a  short  explanation  to  Eiva,  and  then 
she  went  to  the  Vicarage  to  see  Herbert 
Heaton. 

Miss  Heaton  was  more  than  shocked 
when  she  heard  Amice  ask  to  have  a  few 
words  alone  with  the  Vicar.  Had  ehe 
been  able  to'  prevent  it  she  would  have 
done  so ;  but  there  was  no  time.  Amice 
was  very  shy  when  she  had  to  talk. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Heaton,  that  I 
am  going  to  London  with  Symee  Vicary. 
Her  brother  is  in  trouble,  and  the  time  has 
come  when  she  certainly  ought  to  be  with 
him." 

Herbert  remembered  the  former  conver- 
sation, and  felt  guilty.  He  had,  indeed, 
called  upon  Vicary,  but  he  had  not  found 
him  at  home,  and  so  he  had  dropped  the 
idea  of  talking  to  him,  vaguely  putting  it 
off  till  the  young  man  should  come  back  to 
Bushbrook.  Something  in  Amice's  bearing 
seemed  like  a  silent  rebuke. 

"  Have  you  got  your  father's  leave,  Miss 
Amice  %    I  thought " 

"  No ;  I  am  going  without.  But  it  is 
better  so.  Symee  has  so  little  power  of 
making  up  her  mind.  It  is  our  fault ;  she 
has  never  had  to  rough  it.  Gold  seems  to 
do  so  much  harm,  oh,  so  much." 

Herbert  felt  that  Amice  Kestell  -was 
certainly  not  like  other  girls.  She  was  a 
little  peculiar,  but  good;  yes,  certainly, 
very  good. 

11  What  can  I  do  for  you  1 "  he  asked,  not 
knowing  what  she  expected  of  him. 

"  I  want  your  sanction,"  she  said,  slowly, 
and  looking  at  him  very  earnestly.  "  You 
are  a  clergyman,  you  can  bind  and  unloose ; 
it  is  your  gift.  I  want  you  to  let  me  go 
against  my  father's  wish." 

Herbert  Heaton  was  a  very  high-minded 
man,  and  believed  in  his  orders  more  than 
many  of  his  fellow  clergy.  Still,  to  be 
asked  point-blank  to  use  his  power  in  this 
strange  manner,  was  a  case  he  had  never 
considered. 

11  You  mean  that " 

"That  my  father  is  angry  with  me, 
very  angry,  about  Symee.  Still,  it  is 
right,  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
me  so." 

"  But  the  circumstances ;  I  hardly  know 
•—obedience  to  parents  is  a  distinct  com- 
mandment, very  distinct ;  in  fact " 

Amice  lowered  her  blue  eyes  from  ids 
face.    There  was  no  help  to  be  had  here. 
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11  Thank  you,1'  «he  said.  "  I  see  I  must 
go  on  my  own  responsibility.  Good-bye, 
I  am  in  a  hairy.'1 

Miss  Heaton  little  guessed  the  reason  of 
Amice's  visit  She  was  only  very  indig- 
nant that  a  young  lady  should  dare  to  ask 
for  a  private  interview. 

11  Herbert,  you  will  get  yourself  into 
difficulties  with  that  meek-eyed  girL  She 
is  very,  very  bold.  Why,  Elva,  although 
she  has  made  sueh  a  bungle  of  her  affairs, 
at  least  never  asks  for  private  interviews. 
What  was  it  about*" 

Herbert  felt  a  little  ruffled.  Women 
were  really  made  to  be  a  trial  to  men ; 
especially  to  young  men  who  only  asked 
to  be  left  alone. 

"  A  matter  of  no  consequence." 

11  That  is  just  what  I  thought.  A  mere 
excuse  for  seeing  you  alone." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Herbert,  retreating  to 
his  atady,  knowing  as  lie  did  so  that  he 
was  running  away  from  a  scolding  which 
would  have  to  be  delivered  in  the  future ; 
and  anticipation  always  increases  the  value, 
either  good  or  bad,  of  what  is  expected. 

Amice  saw  that  she  must  rely  on  her- 
self alone;  and,  without  further  waiting, 
or  even  allowing  Symee  to  say  good-bye 
to  any  one  but  Elva,  she  drove  off  to  the 
station. 

Poor  Symee,  in  spite  of  days  of  un- 
happiness,  she  was  somewhat  like  the 
Israelites.  She  was  fearful  of  leaving  the 
leeks  and  the  melons  of  Egypt.  What 
was  Jesse's  present  position)  She  knew 
that  he  was  very  poor ;  and  then  his  letters 
had  been  so  strange  that  she  was  afraid. 

"  Miss  Amice,  you'll  come  with  me  and 
explain  it  to  Jesse,  won't  youf  He  may 
be  angry  with  me." 

"He  cannot  be  angry  with  you.  You 
have  saved  some  money,  Symee,  and  that 
will  help  you  both,  for  a  time,  at  least. 
And  remember,  I  trust  you  to  vrcite  to 
meibr  anything  you  want.  Theveian  be 
no  ceremony  between  us." 

"You  have  always  been  good  to  me, 
Mim  Amice." 

They  did  not  aay  much  on  the  way ; 
both  had  many  things  to  think  about 

At  last  they  were  approaching  Golden 
Spanrow  .Street.  Jesse  was  still  in  that 
enchanting  neighbourhood.  He  had  only 
moved  down  lower  in  the  scale  of  his 
society,  and  had  a  room  now  in  the  same 
house  as  the  inventor,  Obed  Diggings. 

Amioe  Itad  never  been  so  near  to  London 
squalor  as  when  she  and  Symee  stopped  at 
the  address  Jesse  had  given. 


The  cabman  stared  a  little  as  he  put 
down  the  box  at  the  poor  house,  and  did 
not  touch  his  cap  when  a  woman  opened 
the  door. 

Symee  blushed.  It  seemed  too  dreadful, 
bringing  Miss  Amice  here,  and  yet  she 
relied  on  her  to  explain  all  the  circum- 
stances to  Jesse. 

"Mr.  Yicary  is  at  home,"  said  the 
woman ;  and  she  pointed  to  a  back  room 
as  she  stared  at  the  lady  and  at  Symee's 
box. 

Symee  went  forward  and  knocked  at  the 
door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Jesse's  voice ;  and  as 
he  looked  up  he  saw  a  sight  which  made 
the  blood  mount  to  his  cheeks. 

"  Symee  1  What  have  you  come  here 
for  % "  he  said,  almost  savagely. 

It  was  difficult  to  recognise  in  him  the 
old  kind  Jesse  Yicary. 

"Oh,  Jesse 1    Miss  Amice,  please 

explain.    I  have  been  so  unhappy." 

"I  have  come  up  with  Symee,9'  said 
Amice,  simply.  "She  was  fretting  her- 
self ill  about  you.  You  are  in  trouble; 
her  place  is  with  you.  Can  she  have  a 
room  here  % " 

Amice  cast  a  glance  round  the  place. 
It  sadly  wanted  a  woman's  hand.  It  was 
untidy  and  very  mean-looking.  Squalid 
was  the  word  best  expressing  it. 

"  What  have  you  come  here  for  now  1 " 
repeated  Jesse,  standing  up  straight,  with- 
out offering  a  chair  or  a  hand  to  his  visitors. 
"  I  did  not  ask  you  to  come.  You  might 
have  dome  once ;  now  it  is  too  late.  This 
is  no  fit  place  for  you.     Miss  Kestell, 

Eerhaps  you  will  add  to  your  kindness," 
e  added,  with  withering  scorn  in    his 
voice,  "by  taking  my  sister  back  with  you, 

unless  indeed " 

He  was  blinded  with  a  tumultuous 
throng  of  passionate  thoughts,  that  surged 
up  like  seaweed  in  a  high  tide,  flung 
higher  than  usual  on  the  scorching 
<san<L  The  beautiful  vision  of  Amice 
as  he  had  once  seen  her  had  lost  all 
its  power  over  him ;  he  saw  nothing  now 
but  his  daughter,  the  child  of  the  man  he 
hated,  and  of  whose  downfall  he  daily 
thought  Passion  had  already  made 
terrible  havoc  in  this  man;  that  con- 
centrated meditation  on  injury  had  laid 
a  mark  as  if  of  bodily  disease  on  Jesse 
Yicary.  His  eyes  had  sunk  in  their 
sockets,  his  cheeks  were  deadly  pale,  he 
teemed  already  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit, 
that  allowed  him  no  rest.  No  wonder 
that  Symee  shrank  a  little  nearer  to  Miss 
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Amice.  She  could  hardly  recognise  her 
brother. 

Amice  alone  remained  composed  and 
unmoved.  She  looked  Jesse  straight  in 
the  face. 

"  You  are  soured  by  trouble,  Mr.  Yicary. 
You  do  not  mean  what  you  say.  Symee's 
duty  is  with  you  now.  She  can  come 
back  to  us  whenever  she  likes,  but  at 
present  she  will  be  happier  here." 

"Happier,"  laughed  Jesse.  "Symee  long 
ago  declined  poverty." 

"No,  no,  Jesse,  not  that;  but  I  had  a 
duty  to  Mr.  Kestell— to " 

11  How  dare  you  mention  his  name  here, 
Symee)  Remember,  if  you  come  to  me, 
your  past  life  is  over,  over  for  ever.1' 

Amice  herself  was  moved  now.  She 
felt  her  limbs  trembling  beneath  her. 
Was  the  curse  here,  too  1  She  had  fancied 
that  she  could  heal  the  sore.  Instead  of 
experiencing  the  power  of  quiet  firmness, 
a  strange  feeling  came  over  her  that  she 
stood  before  her  accuser.  How  dared  she 
presume  to  lecture  Jesse  Yicary,  when 
most  likely  he  was  better  than  herself  % 
But  Symee  had  interposed  with  the  im- 
petuosity which  now  and  then  seizes  upon 
timid  persons. 

"  Oh,  Jesse,  how  cruel,  how  unjust  you 
are  !  What  have  you  to  say  against  Mr. 
Kestell?  We  owe  him  everything;  you 
have  often  said  so.  It  is  through  your 
own  obstinacy  that  you  are  here.  Mr. 
Kestell  offered  you  a  good  position  in 
Canada,  and  you  would  not  take  it." 

"And,  therefore,  he  turned  me  out 
of  the  work  I  could  do  here.  Fine 
generosity ! " 

The  blood  rushed  to  Amice's  face. 

"  No,  no,  you  cannot  believe  that,  you 
have  no  proof,"  she  said.  "  You  have  dis- 
torted everything  because  you  are  suffer- 
ing." 

"  I  want  no  proof.    I  am  certain." 

Jesse  hardly  looked  at  Amice ;  she  felt 
that  he  only  barely  put  up  with  her 
presence. 

The  very  tone  of  his  voice  made  Amice 
certain,  too;  she  saw  it  all,  though  she 
could  not  reach  the  clue.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  Yicary,  this  man  who  had  done 
so  much,  who  had  been  so  exemplary,  had 
incurred  her  father's  displeasure.  But 
what  could  she  do,  or  what  could  die  say  % 
Nothing. 

Jesse  moved  uneasily;  evidently  he 
wanted  Amice  to  go  away ;  and  she  saw 
that  he  did  so. 

"You  will   be  good    to  Symee,"  she 


faltered;  "she  has  done  for  the  best. 
Good-bye,  Symee." 

Amice  wanted  to  make  one  more  at- 
tempt at  reconciliation,  but  she  dared  not 
As  silently  as  she  could  she  took  a  five- 
pound  note,  and  slipped  it  into  Symee's 
hand.  But  hatred  is  lynx-eyed.  Before 
Symee  could  say  a  word,  Jesse  had  made 
one  step  forward,  and  seized  the  paper 
from  her. 

"  Symee,  do  you  not  yet  understand  me  % 
Do  you  think  that  if  you  come  here  it  is 
to  spend  their  money — their  accursed  gold  1 
There,  if  words  are  not  enough,  remember 
actions." 

He  flung  the  thin  paper  into  the  small 
grate,  where  it  made  a  momentary  flame. 
Symee  had  only  time  to  exclaim,  before 
Amice,  trembling  and  pale,  had  opened  the 
door  and  fled.    She  was  brave  no  longer. 

"Their  accursed  gold,  their  accursed 
gold,"  rang  in  her  ears  as  she  hurried 
away  up  Golden  Sparrow  Street,  unheed- 
ing the  eyes  that  followed  her,  or  the 
interest  she  excited  among  the  neighbours. 

"  He,  too ;  he,  too ;  he  knows  it !  Only 
we  are  ignorant ;  only  we,  we  his  children, 
who  ought  to  know." 

That  evening,  spent  with  fatigue  and 
utter  misery,  Amice  Kestell  was  to  hare 
another  shock.  Elva,  her  own  beautiful 
sister,  the  creature  whom  she  loved  most, 
was  to  be  made  more  unhappy  than  she 
was  already :  she  was  to  marry  Walter 
Akister. 

"  Amice,  don't  say  a  word  about  it. 
Papa  has  begged  me  to  consent.  It  is  for 
his  sake  only.  If  it  must  be,  at  least  let 
it  never  be  spoken  of  between  us." 

"  Oh,  Elva,  and  even  I  cannot  save 
you!" 

CHAPTER  XLIIL      NEW  FRIENDS. 

When  Amice  was  gone,  Symee  felt  as  if 
she  were  alone  in  a  strange  and  terrible 
desert  land,  with  no  one  to  help  her.  She 
had  not  moved  from  the  chair  into  which 
she  had  sunk,  trembling  with  fear,  when 
Jesse  had  snatched  the  money  from  her ; 
but  with  a  kind  of  hopeless  despair  she 
cast  her  eyes  round  the  miserable-looking 
room.  Her  natural  instinct  for  tidiness, 
and  of  liking  pretty  things,  made  her  feel 
that  this  was  indeed  sinking  down  into 
wretchedness.  Oh,  what  could  be  the 
matter  with  Jesse,  the  brother  who  had 
formerly  been  so  kind  and  gentle  I  She 
was,  indeed,  punished  for  having  left  him 
to  live  his  life  alone  for  so  long.    Now  he 
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appeared  not  to  care  if  she  were  or  were 
not  there. 

At  last  she  rose,  and,  from  habit,  began 
putting  a  few  things  straight.  In  a  corner 
was  her  brother's  iron  chair-bed,  which 
was  now  covered  with  books  and  papers. 
The  floor,  too,  was  strewn  with  papers, 
some  of  them  written  over,  some  with  only 
a  few  words  on  them,  and  then  torn 
across. 

u  Jesse,  dear,  where  do  you  get  your 
dinner)  Shall  I  go  and  see  if  there  is  a 
room  I  can  have  f    I  can  pay  for  it" 

The  gentle,  pathetic  tones  presently 
acted  as  a  composing  draught  on  Jesse.  It 
was  the  sight  of  Amice  that  had  roused  him 
— Amice  and  the  bank-note. 

Though  he  was  mollified,  his  voice  was 
still  strange  and  hollow,  recalling  the  storm 
he  had  passed  through. 

"Do  you  know,  Symee,  that  I  am  a 
ruined  man ;  that  I  cannot  get  work ;  and 
that — there,  as  well  out  with  it— I  have 
already  been  to  the  pawn-shop  %  It  is 
wonderful  how  soon  a  man  sinks  down." 

11  That  is  why  you  are  not  like  yourself, 
dear  Jesse/1  said  Symee,  feeling  that  it  was 
no  wonder  her  brother  was  like  this. 
"But,  now  I  have  come,  perhaps  luck  will 
turn.  You  are  so  clever,  people  must  find 
it  out  sooner  or  later." 

"  Do  you  think  there  are  not  thousands 
of  clever  men  in  London  who  yet  have  to 
— see  their  wives  starving !  Happily  I 
have  only  myself." 

"But,  Mr.  Fenner.  Jesse,  have  you 
been  to  him  %  I  did  not  tell  you  because 
you  told  me  not  to  mention  any  of  their 
names;  but  it  is  ail  so  sad  now.  Mr. 
Fenner  never  came  back  to  Bushbrook. 
They  say  that  Miss  Kestell  gave  him  up, 
jilted  him;  but  I  know  better— he  gave 
her  up." 

Jesse  gazed  at  his  sister,  and  an  eager 
look  passed  over  his  face. 

"  Ah  1  was  that  so?  Then  that  accounts 
for  his  being  away.    I  thought  perhaps 

they  were  married,  but— but Symee, 

tell  me  when  it  was  that  he  went 
away." 

How  strange  that  Jesse,  who  just  now 
would  not  hear  their  names  mentioned, 
now  asked  after  them  eagerly  1  She 
explained  as  well  as  she  could  the  events 
of  the  last  months. 

Jesse  stood  up  and  held  out  his  hands 
to  the  fire,  as  if  to  warm  himself.  In 
truth,  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing. 
It  was  the  idea  of  revenge  that  warmed 
him. 


"I  am  glad,  very  glad,  Symee,  about 
this.  The  just  retribution  has  begun; 
but  only  begun." 

"Oh,  Jesse,  how  can  you  say  such 
dreadful  things)  What  are  you  talking 
about  retribution  t  They  have  all  been  so 
unhappy.  Mr.  Kestell  looks  ten  years 
older,  and  he  looks  ill,  too;  and  Miss 
Elva,  my  heart  grieves  for  her.  She 
spends  so  much  time  in  crying  when  she 
thinks  no  one  sees  her." 

"  That  is  why  Mr.  Fenner  is  still  away. 
I  have  been  to  look  after  him,  and  to  get 
his  address,  but  no  one  knows  it.  Listen, 
Symee;  it  was  through  me  that  that 
wedding  was  broken  off" 

Symee  opened  her  eyes  wide  in  horror. 
She  began  seriously  to  believe  that  Jesse 
was  mad. 

"Through  you*  Oh,  Jesse,  what  a 
strange  thing  to  say!  You  don't  mean 
what  you  say." 

Jesse  smiled  drearily. 

"Yes,  through  me.  That's  only  the 
beginning,  child — only  the  beginning." 

Symee  left  the  subject  It  made  her 
feel  so  miserable  to  see  Jesse  like  this. 
Had  want  of  occupation  driven  him  out  of 
his  mind  1  Then  the  sooner  work  of  some 
kind  or  other  was  procured,  the  better. 
She  even  made  a  suggestion. 

"Don't  you  think,  dear,  instead  of 
hunting  for  work  here  in  this  big,  miser- 
able London,  it  would  be  better  to  accept 
that — that  farm  %  I  really  wouldn't  mind 
the  loneliness.    Oh,  I  would  like  it." 

But  Symee  repented  her  rashness. 

Jesse  almost  roughly  put  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder. 

"Listen,  Symee;  you  are  my  sister, 
my  only  relation,  and  I  love  you  dearly  in 
spite  of  the  bitter  disappointment  you 
made  me  endure.  You  have  come  here 
by  your  own  accord,  or  urged  to  do  so  by 
Miss  Amice  Kestell  I  am  willing  to  share 
my  last  penny  with  you,  and  you  may 
spend  your  own  savings  as  you  like.  You 
earned  them  honestly,  I  know  that,  or  I 
should  not  say  this;  but  if  ever  you 
mention  that  man's  name  to  me  again, 
or  anything  connected  with  him,  that 
moment  we  part.  Don't  argue  this  matter 
out.  You  cannot  understand  my  motives, 
and  I  don't  wish  you  to  do  so ;  but  as  to 
the  truth  of  my  words,  -ask  yourself  if  I 
have  ever  deceived  you.  There,  now,  I 
will  see  if  you  can  be  lodged  in  this  miser- 
able place.  It  is  the  best  I  can  afford; 
and  there  are  better  men  than  I  am 
lodging  under  this  same  root" 
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11  It's  Obed  Diggings's  lodgings,"  said 
Symee,  uttering  the  first  words  that  oame 
into  her  mind.  For  Jesse  had  really 
frightened  her,  and  she  was  glad  when  he 
went  oat,  so  that  she  might  collect  her 
scared  senses. 

Symee  was  not  brave  and  bopefuL  She 
did  not  pretend  to  herself  that  «he  looked 
forward,  even  for  Jesse's  sake,  to  living  m 
this  house ;  bat  she  could  submit  patiently, 
and  she  did  so. 

A  room  was  found  for  her,  and  the  girl 
soon  made  the  two  chambers  look,  if  not 
homelike,  at  least  tidy.  She  could  cook 
their  meals,  and  they  would  not  have  to  go 
to  an  eating-house;  and,  altogether,  Josbc 
felt  the  benefit  of  having  his  sister  with 
him.  But  there  was  in  him  none  of  the  joy 
about  the  realisation  of  bis  once-cherished 
hopes.  He  was  grateful  to  her,  and 
certainly  he  was  more  comfortable ;  but 
his  mind  had  centred  itself  on  one  object, 
and  thip,  like  an  evil  weed,  choked  all  that 
came  near  to  it. 

Revenge  seemed  written  on  everything 
he  looked  at.  Even  when,  sick  of  the 
thought,  he  wished  to  turn  away  from  it,  it 
followed  him,  and,  like  a  beast  of  prey  once 
given  shelter,  it  would  not  be  dislodged. 

Revenge,  revenge ! 

Yet,  though  figuratively  you  can  feed  on 
revenge,  the  dally  wants  of  the  natural 
life  must  be  supplied.  Jesse  had  brooded, 
had  planned,  had  written  out  ideas ;  but 
also  he  had  been  bound  to  lodk  for  -work. 
It  was  a  time  when  work  was  difficult  to 
get;  to <throw  yourself  or  to  be  thrown 
out  of  office  work  was  a  very  serious  event 
indeed.  Almost  more  serious  if  the  ap- 
pointment had  been  of  long  standing ;  for, 
even  with  the  best  of  recommendations, 
there  would  come  to  the  guarded  mind  of 
the  possible  employer,  "Why,  with  this 
excellent  character,  should  the  firm  have 
dismissed  him !  There  must  be  something 
behind  this."  And  the  shadowy  suspicions 
had  more  than  once  shut  the  doors  against 
Jesse.  Every  vaoiant  post  had  a  long  list 
of  applicants  waiting  for  it;  and  the 
straggle  for  life,  now  felt  for  the  first  time 
by  Jesse,  made  him  more  bitter  than  he 
was  already. 

But  he  had  his  literary  ability,  an  ability 
Which,  to  many  a  hopeful  youth,  is  going  to 
be  the  uopen  sesame  "  of  glorious  hidden 
treasures.  It  is  only  when  ft  becomes  a 
matter  of  hunger,  of  substantial  bread,  that 
even  the  original  thinker  begins  to  find  oat 
that  If  the  struggle  in  getting  employment 
by  writing  figures  and  business  letters  is 


great,  there  is  but  little  difference  when  it 
is  a  case  of  coining  gold  out  of  drains — 
not  easy-going,  cum,  contented  trains, 
bat  fever -haunted,  evil-haunted,  demon- 
possessed  brains. 

The  editor  who  had  taken  Hoel  Femxer's 
place  knew  nothing  personally  of  Vicary; 
bat,  by  hearsay,  he  was  a  man  who  had  been 
ill-judged  enough  to  refuse  a  good  position. 
The  refusal  of  an  article  which  Jesse  sent 
was  courteous  but  decided ;  evidently  the 
paper  in  question  had  not  been  read,  and, 
in  hia  present  mood,  Jesse  took  that  as 
another  insult  He  tried  where  he  was 
not  known,  and  the  results,  as  usual,  were 
slow,  -and  by  no  means  always  sure. 

He  had  come  to 'a  lew  ebb  when  Symee 
appeared,  and  lie  was  conscious  of  feeHng 
angry,  because  he  could  no  longer  receive 
her  as  he  had  once  hoped.  The  benefit  came 
from  her,  and  this  annoyed  him  and  aggra- 
vated the  evil  passion  which,  fike  a  long 
pent-in  Tolcano,  seemed  to  envelope  the 
whole  fab  country  of  his  character  in  ruin. 

Few  things  take  such  an  effect  upon  us 
as  to  see  what  had  once  been  green  grass, 
studded  with  flowers,  obliterated  by  several 
inches  of  hot  ashes.  It  is  difficult,  almost 
impossible,  at  the  time  to  remember  that 
in  some  oases  this  same  blotting  out  may 
act  as  manure  on  the  natural  sdiL  In 
every  soul  there  has  been,  or  will  be,  a 
"  diVine  moment ; w  but  5n  every  soul,  too, 
there  4ms  been,  or  will  be,  the  shadow 
of  its  lower  nature  visible  to  itself. 
Only,  ike  presence  of  the  shadow  demon- 
strates the  presence  of  light.  It  was  be- 
cause of  Jesse  Ylcary's  past  Bteivings  after 
pure  sunshine  that  he  was  now  so  painfully 
conscious  of  the  cold  shadow;  he  fancied  that 
the  'light  was  absorbed;  he  fancied,  even, 
that  he  bad  never  had  it;  he  seemed 
hardly  to  care  whether  or  not  he  ever  had. 
To  himself,  and  to  others,  Jesse  Vicary 
was  a  changed  man.  This  -strange  meta- 
morphosis, this  wild,  passionate  impatience, 
which  burst  forth  on  the  least  provocation, 
was  a  new  revelation  to  poor  Symee; 
she  took  refuge  with  Obed  Diggings's 
daughter. 

On  the  plea  of  incessant  work,  or,  Tatfher, 
of  seeking  for  it,  Vicary  bad  absented  him- 
self from  all  his  neighbours.  The  poor, 
enthusiastic  inventor  bad  been  decidedly 
repressed  by  his  old  friend ;  be  could  not 
understand  it,  but  fie  was  not  dis- 
paraged, and  the  advent  of  Symee  re- 
awakened his  dreams.  Hero,  at  all  events, 
was  some  one  who  had  beard  as  yet 
nothing  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  bouquet- 
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holding  frame  which,  somehow  or  ether, 
wosettil  in  *  (radimflntary  stagehand  mas 
not  yet  bought  up  byihousancte  in  Oxford 
Street  But  the  faith  that  saw  these 
splendid  virions  tous  not  one -which  shrank 
or  changed  easily ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
delay  was  only  in  order  that  the  tsncaess 
might  be  greater. 

Golden  Sparrow  Street  was  not  exactly 
Hftioent  »about  affairs  of  its  neighbours,  and 
Symee's  arrival  was  ehroniokd  with  that 
svealth  Jof  detail  which  belongs  to  the 
class  which  inhabits  such  neighbourhoods ; 
at  «U  events,  in  Mrs.  Dunn's  lodgings, 
tile  new  jasrival  intereaied  Obedfo  emk 
gid,  and  gave  her  xtash  (food  for  medi- 
tation. 

"Father,  just  ask  her  to  step  in,  do 
new,"  csaid  Milly. 

'Milly  always  got  her  way,  so  Diggings 
one  evening  obeyed. 

"  Well,  Miss  Vicary,  if  I  may  make  so 
bold,  being  as  it  were  a  friend  and  a 
oeuntoyman— GTeystone  (was  my  dwelling- 
place,  miss,  and  seeing,  also,  your  (brother 
has  been  always  a  good  friend  to  us— 4f  yon 
will  step  down  and  visit  my  afflicted  child 
I  shall  take  it  as  a  mark  of  favour." 

"  Jesse  said  he  was  going  out  this  even* 
big.    I  will  come  down  with  pleasnre." 

And  so  Symee,  instead  of  coiling  Miss 
Westell's  dark  hair  round  her  head,  found 
herself  sitting  by  Milly  Digginga's  couch; 
whilst  the  great  inventor,  casting  a  strong 
odour  of  tobacco  around  ihkn,  poured  forth 
his  Slopes  as  he  cooled  his  throat  wish  J* 
pint  of  beer. 

"It  was  a  bad  day,  Miss  Vicary,  wshen 
your  brother  lost  his  situation;  it's  his 
first  mortal  trial,  and  he  takes  it  a  hit 
hard.  .  But  he  shouldn't  do  so,  he  really 
shouldn't.  What's  an  office-stool  compared 
to  the  genius  of-  inventing  %  Yen  shall  see 
my  last  superb  idea,  Milly  is  delighted 
with  it ;  but  we  must  not  take  her  opinion, 
as,  natm«aiy9Mihe?s  prejudiced,  Miss  Symee; 
a  daughter's  praise  is  hardly  worth  the  use 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  composes 
the  words.  But  every  mortal  eye  that  has 
beheld  it  says,  cObed  Diggings,  there's  no 
sign  of  failure  here.  Work  on  and  perfect 
it/  And  I  do.  It  is  nearing  perfection. 
The  brass  wire  that  attaches  the  glass  tube, 
Miss  Symee,  it's  a  marvel  of  ingenuity, 
though  I  says  it  as  shouldn't,  rat  you, 
too,  will  say  it  is ;  every  one  does." 

The  deep-set  eyes  glowed  with  a  living 
fire,  which  compelled  Symee  to  agree  with 
the  speaker.  This  living  faith  was  too 
powerful  for  the  girl's  weaker  nature. 


"  I'm     euro     it    will     succeed,    .Mr. 


t  will,  Miss  Symee,  it  will;  and 
because  I  think  your  brother  is  a  fine 
young  man,  with  a  future  before  him, 
yes,  it  is  for  that  that  I  have  offered  to 
associate  him  with  my  scheme.  He  doesn't 
accent  hecanse  .he's  generons.  He  wants 
me  to  have  all  the  credit,  and  <all  the  profit. 
WeU,  I  say,  Jetse  Vicary  is/aaohle  lsoul, 
and  I  recognise  it." 

"Jesse  is  good,"  faltered  Symee,  ieefcng 
at  once  kindly  towards  the  old  man.  "I 
wish  he  would  not  take  thk  trouble  so 
much  to  heart.  I've  got  a  little  money 
sawed,  and,  before  that  is  finished,  some* 
thing  will  turn  up.  I  know  it  will.  I 
can't  understand.  It  isn't  like  Jesse  to 
take  things  hard." 

"  He  wants  the  divine  spark  of  the  in- 
ventor," said  Obed,  striking  his  -hand  on 
the  table  and  taking  a  long  pull  at  his 
tankard.  "Good  as  he  is,  I  fear  Jm  hasn't 
got  that  Miss  Symee,  believe  me,  it 
makes  up  for  many  ills.  When  my  peer 
wife  had  been  lying  ior  twelve  hours  in  a 
state  of  coma,  what  was  it  that  kept  me 
up?  It  was  the  divine  spark  of  the 
inventor.  I  said,  (I  can't  raise  her 
up,  maybe  —  God  alone  can  do  (that  — 
but  I  can  raise  np  something  else  from 
here.'"  He  tapped  his  rugged,  fevehead. 
"  'I,  too,  can  OBeate.'  Believe  me, miss, it 
was  a  mighty  consolation/1 

((It  must  have  been,"  said  Symee, 
humbly.  "Perhaps  not  just  at  the  time, 
but  afterwards.  I  never  invented  any- 
thing, so  I  donft  know  the  Jeeling." 

"  No,  nor  poor  Milly.  She  took  after 
my  wile.  Iti  not  given  to  women,  Miss 
Symee,  to  be  inventors.  It's  man  as  has 
got  that.  Women,  they  pick  up  bits,  and 
glue  this  and  that  together,  and  feel  mighty 
clever  over  their  mendings;  but  it's  our 
makings  that  makes  us  happy  and  different 
from  the  wamenkmdV' 

"  But  they,  I  mean  your  inventions,  have 
never  brought  you  much — money  I "  asked 
Symee,  knowing  that,  in  his  prosperity, 
Jesse  had  often  helped  the  inventor. 

"Money!  What  is  money?  No,  not 
money,  but  fame  is  what  oils  the  heart, 
Miss    Symee.     That  chariot  will  be  in 

a  triumphant  procession  on   which " 

Here  Mx.  Diggings  a  little  lost  the  power 
of  guiding  his  chariot,  and  left  it,  hiding  the 
retreat  by  coughing.  "  Miss  Symee,  money 
is  the  reward  of  the  poor  imitator,  of  the 
man  who  steals  ideas  — steals  my  ideas. 
He  gets  money;  money  that  burns  his 
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pocket,  like  pare  ram  that  scorches  the 
throat  That's  where  money  goes  to ;  bat 
do  yoa  think  it  will  always  be  so  t  No, 
no,  no  !  Justice  comes  with  a  leaden  foot; 
bat  at  last,  yes,  at  last,  she  strikes  with  an 
iron  heeL" 

"Doesn't  father  talk  beautifully  ?"  said 
Milly ;  "  and  he  really  has  nearly  finished 
his  frame.  Sometimes  he  doesn't  always 
finish  his  inventions.  Bat  this  one — oh, 
father,  wait  till  it's  really  finished  before 
yoa  show  it  to  Miss  Symee." 

"  Yoa  and  Jesse  most  come  to  a  feast, 
when  that  day  comes;  eh,  Milly?  And 
you'll  go,  my  beauty,  into  the  country; 
yoa  shall  go  to  Greystone,  where  yoa  ased 
to  pick  daisies  and  buttercups.  And  you'll 
have  the  doctor  that  visits  Queen  Victoria, 
oar  Gracious  Majesty  herself — that  yoa 
shall,  and  he'll  care  yoa,  Doctors  don't 
look  where  the  gold  comes  from,  Miss 
Symee,  so  that  they  can  see  it's  of  the 
right  colour.  But  I  forgive  them,  for 
they  belong  to  the  great  class  of  in- 
ventors." 

"Do  they  1"  asked  Symee.  "Mr. 
Eestell  said  so  often  that  Mr.  Pink 
couldn't  originate  anything  new;  he  al- 
ways said  the  same  thing  about  wanting 
sleep  and  tona" 

"No,  Miss  Symee.  Every  few  years,  as 
I  can  see  in  the  papers,  there's  new  names 
given  to  the  same  old  diseases;  and,  upon 
my  word,  the  doctors  are  very  clever  at 
making  of  them  up.  Yes,  the  diseases 
are  the  same,  depend  upon  it;  it's  only 
that  the  doctors  tarns  and  twists  the 
names  about,  so  as  to  make  us  fancy  we 
have  got  something  strange  which  they 
can  cure.  Kestell  of  Greystone  most  be 
an  old  man  now. .  I  remember  him  when 
I  was  a  lad ;  spruce  and  spry  he  was,  but 
not  a  rich  man  at  alL  It  was  all  along  of 
Westacre  lands,  poor  Button  used  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Eestell  got  rich.  That's  how  he 
got  the  gold ;  but  it  was  a  chance  such  as 
doesn't  come  in  the  way  of  inventors.  We 
have  to  get  gold  by  the  sweat  of  oar 


brows,  as  Adam  got  his  posies  and  his 
corn,  maybe.  We  think  nothing  of  lack. 
It's  Thought  as  triumphs  in  the  long  run, 
not  a  lucky  baying  up  of  land." 

11  Did  he  buy  it  of  Button)"  asked 
Symee,  whose  heart  was  at  Bushbrook, 
and  who  cared  more  for  a  word  about 
Mr.  Kestell  than  all  Diggings's  inventions 
put  together. 

"No,  not  that.  Poor  Button's  often 
showed  me  and  Milly  the  deeds.  It  was 
a  young  gentleman  that  wanted  to  invest 
four  hundred  pounds  that  bought  it.  If 
he  had  lived,  there  would  have  been  a 
piece  of  luck  for  him  he  wouldn't  have 
expected.  The  earth  hides  up  a  mighty 
lot  of  money,  Miss  Symee,  locks  it  up  till 
the  right  time  comes,  and  then  she  seems 
to  run  it  up  in  the  market  till  she  finds 
the  highest  bidder.  She's  'cute,  albeit 
she's  so  silent ;  eh,  Milly  ? " 

There  was  no  chance  of  Milly  getting 
many  words  in  when  the  inventor  was  in 
a  mood  for  speech;  bat  she  was  too  in- 
terested in  Button's  deeds  to  allow  her 
father  all  the  conversation. 

11  Poor  Button,  father,  he's  dead  and 
buried.  I  wonder  if  they  buried  the  old 
deeds  with  him.  He  said  that  I  was  to 
have  them  when  he  died;  for  I  liked 
spelling  over  the  odd  words.  'This  in- 
denture witnesseth,'  was  on  one  of  his 
bics  of  paper.  If  you  write  to  your 
ladies,  Miss  Symee,  I  wish  you'd  ask  them 
whether  the  papers  are  still  at  the  public. 
Look  here,  here's  Button's  own  will,  I 
made  him  write,  'I  leave  to  Milly  Dig- 
gings my  title-deeds,  as  are  merely  copies 
and  of  no  use  to  any  one ;'  and  look,  here's 
his  signature;  but  father  didn't  take  the 
trouble  to  write  about  them,  they  was 
worthless,  you  know." 

"I'll  tell  Miss  Amice,  she's  always  so 
kind  that  she'll  make  enquiries,"  said 
Symee,  kindly. 

So  ended  the  evening;  bat  Symee  felt 
less  lonely,  and  a  tiny  sense  of  freedom 
crept  into  her  heart. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Although  there  was  bat  little  of  the 
poet  in  Herrick's  composition,  assuredly 
he  rode  forth  that  afternoon  through 
Summerhill  Park  gates  into  a  very  ideal 
world. 

No  common  object  but  his  eye 
At  once  involved  with  alien  glow 
His  own  soul's  iris-bow. 

In  other  words,  Lois's  simple,  unselfish 
love  for  him,  which  her  hesitating  attempts 
at  self-sacrifice  revealed,  had  awakened  so 
deep  a  joy  in  his  heart  that  for  the  mo- 
ment the  commonplace  stretch  of  country 
he  traversed  was  transformed  into  para- 
dise. Surely  never  before  did  afternoon 
sun  spread  abroad  so  golden  a  glamour; 
never  before  had  the  rough  Yorkshire  air 
seemed  so  laden  with  the  sweetness  of  the 
hedgerows  J  The  very  echoes  which  his 
horse's  leisurely  hoofs  woke  in  the  dusty 
road  appeared  to  have  a  music  all  their 
own  in  them,  and  to  rise  and  fall  to  Lois's 
tender,  halting  phrases. 

The  echoes  of  another  horse's  hoofs 
clattering  along  the  road  at  a  tremendous 
pace  was  only  too  soon  to  take  the  music 
out  of  these. 

Herrick  speedily  recognised  the  ap- 
proaching rider  as  his  own  groom.  As  the 
man  drew  nearer  he  saw  that  he  held  a 
telegram  in  his  hand. 

"  For  you,  sir,"  said  the  man,  drawing 
rein.  "My  lady  has  opened  it  and  told 
me  to  take  it  to  Summerhill." 

Herrick  ran  his  eye  over  the  message. 

VOL.  HI.— THIBD  8EBIBS- 


It  was  from  his  father  at  Wrexford,  and 
ran  thus : 

"  Serious  explosion  of  fire-damp.  Come 
over  at  once." 

Herrick  turned  his  horse's  head  at  once 
towards  the  Wrexford  road. 

"  Tell  Lady  Joan  I'm  off  at  once,"  he 
said.  A  second  thought  followed,  a  kindly 
one  for  the  old  grandfather,  and  he  added : 
"  Say  also  that  I  think  it  would  be  better 
not  to  mention  this  explosion  in  my  grand- 
father's hearing;  it  would  distress  him 
terribly." 

Old  Mr.  GaskeU,  however,  had,  unfortu- 
nately, heard  the  sad  news  even  before 
Herrick.  The  telegram  containing  it  had, 
in  Herrick's  absence,  been  taken  to  Lady 
Joan  as  she  sat  in  the  old  gentleman's 
room,  and  her  exclamation  of  surprise,  as 
she  had  read  it,  had  apprised  him  of  the 
fact. 

Lady  Joan,  as  soon  as  her  husband  had 
set  off  for  Wrexford,  had  said  to  herself  that, 
since  it  was  expected  of  her,  she  had  better 
at  once  pay  her  visit  to  her  father-in-law's 
rooms  and  get  it  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  had  been  her  habit  all  through  her 
married  life  thus  to  do  "  what  was  expected 
of  her,"  knowing  well  enough  that  if  she 
once  let  herself  break  into  rebellion,  even 
in  trifles,  against  the  iron  rule  of  these 
Gaskells,  there  was  no  knowing  where 
that  rebellion  would  end. 

One  thing,  however,  seemed  to  conspire 
with  another  to  prevent  the  proposed  visit 
to  the  old  gentleman's  quarters,  and  pos- 
sibly the  night  might  have  found  it  unpaid 
if  she  had  not  received  a  somewhat  urgent 
message  from  Parsons — old  Mr.  Gaskell's 
attendant — saying  that  he  wished  to  see 
her  at  once.  Parsons  was  a  privileged 
person  in  the  house,  and  had  permission  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to  communi- 
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cate  with  any  member  of  the  family  on 
matters  connected  with  the  old  gentleman's 
comfort 

Parsons's  message  was  a  written  one,  and 
to  it  she  had  added  a  word  on  her  own 
account  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  GaskeH 
seemed  very  weak  that  morning,  and  un- 
able to  rally  from  the  fatigue  of  the  day 
before. 

Lady  Joan  with  a  sigh  pat  on  one  side 
an  essay  she  was  writing  with  deep  interest 
on  "The  Beautiful,  as  opposed  to  the 
Terrible,  in  Art,"  and  bent  her  steps  to 
her  father-in-law's  quarters. 

These  had  been  assigned  to  him  on  the 
sunniest  side  of  the  Castle,  and  consisted 
of  a  suite  of  seven  rooms  leading  one  into 
the  other,  and  in  addition  communicating 
by  a  second  door  with  a  long,  narrow 
corridor  which  ran  off  the  big  inner  hall 
of  the  house.  These  seven  rooms  had 
been  most  elaborately  and  luxuriously 
furnished,  and  Lady  Joan  never  passed 
through  them  without  thinking  what  an 
absurd  amount  of  time  and  thought  and 
money  had  been  lavished  in  their  fittings 
and  decorations.  A  bedroom,  a  dressing- 
room,  a  sitting-room,  were  of  course 
necessities  to  the  old  man;  but  here  in 
addition  was  a  billiard-room  in  case  he 
might  want  to  watch  a  game  of  billiards, 
a  library,  a  smoking-room,  and  a  room  set 
apart  as  a  sort  of  museum  for  patents  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  coal-mines.  This 
last  was  a  room  in  which  the  old  gentle- 
man specially  delighted.  As  a  rule  it  was 
his  sitting-room;  and  here  he  generally 
received  his  guests  and  visitors.  Nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  spend 
an  hour  or  so  in  describing  to  an  attentive 
ear  how  this  or  that  lamp,  hanging  in  one 
of  the  glass  cases  which  surrounded  the 
room,  worked,  or  in  exhibiting  the  various 
specimens  of  local  coal  which,  carefully 
labelled,  were  ranged  upon  shelves. 

Lady  Joan,  as  she  passed  through  these 
handsome  rooms,  and  let  her  eye  wander 
around  on  their  artistic  accessories  — 
pictures,  statuary,  embroideries  — could 
not  help  contrasting  them  a  little  bitterly 
with  the  room  in  which  her  own  grand- 
father had  died,  and  which,  although  it 
rejoiced  in  relics  and  heirlooms  of  priceless 
worth  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
owned  to  a  carpet  literally  threadbare, 
and  curtains  burnt  to  their  woof  with  the 
sunshine  of  over  a  hundred  years. 

Parsons  came  forward  to  meet  her  in 
the  old  gentleman's  sitting-room. 
"  He  is  in  an  easy-chair  in  his  dressing- 


room,  my  lady,"  she  said.  "He  seems 
very  weak  to-day,  and  says  he  will  get 
into  bed  soon." 

The  easy-chair  had,  by  the  old  gentle- 
man's orders,  been  wheeled  into  a  sunny 
bow-window ;  and,  although  his  eyes  were 
watering  with  the  blinding  light,  he 
persisted  in  remaining  there,  saying  that 
the  sunshine  put  warmth  into  his  bones, 
and  was  more  than  food  or  medicine  to  him. 
The  sunshine  lighted  up  pitilessly  his 
wrinkled  face,  half-shut  sunken  eyesf  and 
thin  hands,  as  they  rested  one  on  either 
arm  of  the  chair. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  however,  a 
change  so  great,  as  almost  to  amount  to  a 
transformation,  took  place.  The  eyes 
were  dark-blue  like  his  son  John's,  and  so 
clear  and  luminous,  so  keen  and  searching, 
that  one  look  from  them  was  enough  to 
establish  the  fact  that  though  ninety  years 
of  wear  and  tear  had  reduced  his  muscles 
to  the  weakness  of  a  child's,  his  brain  and 
his  will  remained  strong  as  ever. 

And  sometimes  another  look,  a  look 
neither  keen  nor  searching,  would  come 
into  those  clear  blue  eyes ;  a  look  of  sud- 
den thoughtfulness,  so  deep  as  to  amount 
to  sadness,  and  which,  let  her  fight  against 
the  idea  as  she  might,  never  failed  to  bring 
back  to  Lady  Joan's  mind  her  dear  old 
grandfather's  eyes  when,  as  he  lay  on  his 
death-bed,  he  had  turned  his  face  towards 
her  and  had  said,  "If  life  were  to  come  over 

again,  Joan "  and  then  his  eyelids  had 

drooped,  and  the  sentence  had  remained 
unfinished. 

Worn  and  aged  though  the  old  man 
looked  in  the  bright  sunshine,  his  voice 
was  cheery  and  firm  as  ever,  when,  after 
acknowledging  Lady  Joan's  greeting,  he 
said: 

"Joan,  I  want  you  to  send  over  to 
SammerhQl  the  first  thing  after  breakfast 
to-morrow  to  fetch  that  pretty  little  girl 
who  is  to  be  Herrick's  wife.  I  want  her 
to  come  and  talk  to  me." 

Lady  Joan  started  back  aghast.  With- 
out word  of  warning,  that  would  enable 
her  to  determine  her  course,  to  be  met  by 
such  a  request  as  this  1  For  a  moment  she 
did  not  speak. 

The  old  man  did  not  seem  to  notice  her 
surprise,  and  went  on  calmly  and  authori- 
tatively as  before. 

"  I  don't  want  her  to  come  to-day,  be- 
cause Pm  not  feeling  quite  myself  this 
afternoon;  but  to-morrow,  immediately 
after  breakfast,  send  the  dog-cart  round 
and  fetch  her." 
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Lady  Joan  began  to  recover  herself. 

"  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  wait  a  day 
or  two  % "  she  began,  slowly. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Parsons 
came  forward,  bringing  the  telegram  for 
Herrick. 

Lady  Joan,  not  a  little  glad  of  the 
diversion,  opened  it  at  once.  As  her  eye 
mastered  its  contents,  she  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise. 

"  What  is  itt"  said  the  old  man,  sharply, 
'turning  towards  her. 

Then  Lady  Joan  had  to  tell  him  the  sad 
news.  He  sank  back  in  his  chair,  covering 
his  eyes  with  one  hand. 

"  Poor  lads !  poor  lads ! "  he  moaned. 

Presently  he  withdrew  his  hand  from 
his  face,  and  letting  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
rest  full  on  Lady  Joan's,  said : 

"Joan,  if  I  had  my  time  to  come  over 
again,  I  don't  think  I  should  thank  Heaven 
for  the  finding  of  coal  on  my  land." 

Lady  Joan  turned  sharply  away.  At 
the  moment  she  almost  hated  the  old  man 
for  the  rush  of  painful  memories  those 
words  and  the  look  combined  had  brought 
back  to  her. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Lady  Joan  did  not  take  the  colliery 
disaster  so  much  to  heart  as  did  old  Mr. 
Gaskell.  The  mines  at  Wrexford  were 
dangerous  ones,  and  during  her  married 
life  had  been  the  scene  of  more  than  one 
dire  calamity.  No  doubt  it  would  give  her 
husband  a  good  deal  of  worry,  and  some 
positive  hard  work,  since  he  took  such  an 
exaggerated  view  of  his  duties  as  master 
and  employer.  He,  doubtless,  would  spend 
days  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit ;  would  take 
a  personal  interest  alike  in  the  victims  and 
their  desolate  families.  For  weeks  to  come, 
most  likely,  the  only  talk  between  him  and 
Herrick,  whenever  they  sat  down  to  table 
together,  would  be  of  new  methods  of 
precaution  to  be  taken  in  working  the 
mines,  varied,  perhaps,  by  consultations  as 
to  how  Widow  This  and  her'sons,  or  Widow 
That  and  her  daughters,  could  be  best  pro- 
vided for  in  life. 

Personally,  however,  Lady  Joan  felt  her- 
self chiefly  touched  by  the  tiresomeness  of 
the  whole  thing,  a  tiresomeness  that  was 
doubly  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
happened  just  at  a  moment  when  she 
wished  to  claim  her  husband's  undivided 
attention  to  a  matter  of  first  importance — 
Herrick's  ill-advised  choice  of  a  wife. 

To  tell  the  truth,  when  she  thought  over 


old  Mr.  GaskelTs  request;  that  Lois  White 
should  be  sent  for  to  the  Castle  on  the 
following  day,  the  thought  of  the  twenty 
or  thirty  poor  colliers  scorched  or  suffo- 
cated out  of  their  lives,  speedily  faded  from 
her  mind. 

The  longer  she  dwelt  on  the  old  gentle- 
man's request,  the  more  irritated  and  be- 
wildered she  grew.  If  she  refused  to 
comply  with  it  she  had  but  little  doubt 
that  he  would  himself  ring  his  bell,  trans- 
mit his  orders  to  the  stable,  and  despatch  a 
message  to  Sammerhill ;  and  she  would  be 
placed  in  the  undignified  position  of  being 
compelled  to  stand  by  and  witness  the 
doing  of  a  thing  towards  which  she  had 
assumed  an  openly  hostile  attitude. 

This  request  of  his  was,  indeed,  a  danger 
signal  not  to  be  disregarded,  for  it  meant, 
without  doubt,  that  in  her  opposition  to 
Herrick's  folly,  she  would  have  to  contend 
not  only  with  Herrick,  but  also  with 
Herrick's  father  and  grandfather. 

She  sat  far  into  the  night  thinking  over 
these  things,  trying  to  face  her  difficulties, 
trying  to  answer  the  by  no  means  easy 
question.  What  must  be  her  first  step  in 
the  very  unequal  battle  she  intended  to 
fight  %  A  game  was  often  lost,  she  told 
herself,  by  a  first  false  move.  Now,  would 
it  be  a  false  move,  before  doing  anything 
else,  to  appeal  to  Herrick  to  show  conside- 
ration to  his  mother's  wishes  in  his  choice 
of  a  wife  % 

^  A  moment's  thought  answered  this  ques- 
tion with  a  very  emphatic  affirmative. 
Years  ago,  when  Herrick  was  quite  a  boy, 
it  had  been  borne  into  Lady  Joan's  mind 
in  all  sorts  of  trivial  ways,  that  he  had  taken 
her  measure,  so  to  speak,  by  precisely  the 
same  standard  by  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  judged  her,  and  that  her 
wishes  and  opinions  carried  with  him  as 
much  or  as  little  weight  as  they  carried 
with  them. 

In  this  dilemma  a  bright  thought  came 
to  her.  Why  not  make  her  appeal  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  young  girl  who  was 
supposed  to  be  in  love  with  Herrick,  and 
professed,  no  doubt,  to  have  his  best  inte- 
rests at  heart  A  talk  of  five  minutes 
with  her  on  the  morrow,  before  she  could 
be  shown  in  to  old  Mr.  Gaskell,  might  con- 
vince her  what  those  interests  really  were, 
and  bring  that  love  of  hers  to  the  test 
Of  Lois  White  Lady  Joan  knew  so 
little  that  she  could  not  even  conjecture 
what  might  be  the  immediate  results  to 
such  an  appeal ;  but  it  was  manifestly  the 
thing  that  stood  first  in  order  to  be  done, 
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whatever  else  might   have   to  be   done 
afterwards. 

The  night  was  creeping  away  while  Lady 
Joan  was  thus  facing  her  anxieties  and 
arranging  her  plans ;  two  o'clock  was 
chimed  by  the  clock  over  her  mantelpiece. 
The  night  was  intensely  hot ;  evidently  a 
storm  was  threatening.  Lady  Joan,  with 
her  brain  still  teeming  with  thought,  felt 
that  sleep  for  another  hour  or  two  would 
be  an  impossibility.  She  recollected  a 
book  which  she  had  been  reading  on  the 

Iurevious  day — a  collection  of  Elizabethan 
yrics,  one  of  which  had  seemed  to  set 
itself  to  music  as  she  had  read  it  She 
thought  she  would  fetch  the  book,  which 
she  had  left  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms, 
and  jot  down  the  melody  which  had  run  in 
her  head  before  she  forgot  it  It  would 
clear  her  brain  from  painful  thought,  and 
perhaps  enable  her  to  get  a  little  sound 
sleep  before  day  dawned;  so  she  lighted 
a  small  lamp,  and  went  her  way  through 
the  dark,  silent  house  to  the  rooms 
below. 

That  faint  stream  of  light  which  her 
lamp  threw,  now  high,  now  low,  lighted 
up  a  lavishness  of  wealth,  a  sumptuousness 
of  beauty  wherever  it  fell.  Those  pictures 
which  hung  upon  the  staircase  walls  she 
herself  knew  the  value  of,  for  her  opinion 
had  been  asked  in  their  choice  and  pur- 
chase. That  little  niche  on  the  landing- 
place  held  an  ail-but  priceless  statuette, 
and  there  below  in  the  hall  stood  a  cabinet 
containing  china,  for  which  a  Eoyal  Duke 
had  bid  in  vain  at  Christie's  against  the 
millionaire  coal-owner ;  now  the  stream  of 
light  fell  upon  a  dainty  Venetian  glass 
tazza  which  had  been  pinched  and  moulded 
into  its  beautiful  form  by  fingers  which 
loved  their  art;  and  anon  it  glinted  upon 
— ah  1  what  was  that?  Here  Lady  Joan 
with  a  shudder  turned  her  head  sharply 
away.  She  knew  well  enough  that  that 
photographic  album,  the  mediaeval  silver 
cover  of  which  caught  and  threw  back  the 
lamp-light,  contained  portraits  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Gaskell  family  in  various 
stages  of  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  vul- 
garity— John's  mother  in  a  dress  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made ;  John's  uncle  in  a 
coat  of  equally  marvellous  cut.  What  an 
odd  medley  of  luxury  and  art,  of  vulgarity 
and  refinement,  the  roof  of  the  Castle 
covered,  she  thought,  as  she  entered  the 
drawing-room,  and,  holding  high  her 
lamp,  looked  around  her  for  her  volume  of 
poems. 

Something  else  instead  of  the  little  book 


greeted  her  eye  as  she  stood  thus — "the 
counterfeit  presentment "  of  her  own  tall 
stately  figure  in  a  pier-glass  let  into  the 
opposite  waJL 

For  the  moment  she  started,  and  drew 
back.  The  mirror  reached  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  with  the  lamp  held  high  as 
she  was  holding  it,  reflected  not  only  every 
detail  of  her  dress  and  figure,  but  also, 
with  a  cruel  exactitude,  every  line,  every 
feature  of  her  dark,  austere  face,  rendered 
possibly  a  shade  more  dark  and  austere  than 
usual  by  the  unpleasant  train  of  thought 
in  which  she  had  been  indulging. 

This  sudden  apparition  of  herself  struck 
a  jarring  note,  and  set  her  measuring  not 
only  the  years  that  had  passed,  but  the 
years  that  were  to  come. 

Slowly,  step  by  step,  she  drew  nearer  to 
the  mirror  and  steadily  looked  herself  full 
in  the  face. 

Lady  Joan's  passage  across  the  plain  of 
Mars,  as  the  ancients  loved  to  call  the 
middle  period  of  life,  had  been  easy  and 
luxurious  as  wealth  could  make  it;  yet, 
assuredly,  no  hard-working  bread-winner 
or  brain-worker,  could  have  owned  to 
harder  lines  than  those  which  marred  the 
beautiful  outline  of  her  mouth  and  cut 
deeply  across  her  low  white  brow.  Making 
due  allowance  for  her  hair,  which  still  re- 
tained its  girlish  hue,  that  rigid  face  of 
hers  expressed,  uncompromisingly,  every 
one  of  her  fifty  yean. 

11 Yes,"  she  said,  aloud,  "that  elderly 
woman  is  me — me  —  Joan  Herrick  that 
was,  who  thought  she  had  so  many  young 
years  ajb  command  that  she  could  easily  give 
a  half-dozen  or  so  to  be  spent  amid  plebeian 
surroundings  for  the  sake  of  the  decades  of 
happiness  that  would  follow.  And,  instead 
of  a  half-dozen  years,  you  poor  woman, 
you  have  had  to  give  your  decades,  and  the 
promised  happiness  has  not  arrived  yet  I 
Now,  should  a  happier  order  of  things 
come  about  to-morrow,  who  will  give  you 
back  any  one  of  those  thirty  years  of  yours 
spent  in  bondage ! " 

Lady  Joan,  possibly,  might  not  have 
liked,  even  in  that  night  silence,  to  have 
put  into  so  many  words  that  "  the  happier 
order  of  things/7  towards  which  her  aspira- 
tion had  pointed  year  by  year,  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  involved  primarily  the  death 
of  old  Mr.  Gaskell,  who,  to  her  fancy, 
kept  afloat  in  the  household  notions  born 
with  him  in  his  cottage  farm.  Yet  this  was 
the  undercurrent  of  meaning  her  thoughts 
carried  with  them.  With  the  old  man, 
who  kept  alive  the  plebeian  atmosphere  of 
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the  Castle,  once  out  of  the  way,  her  own 
influence  must  become  paramount,  and 
other  things  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
coarse.  The  detestable  colliery  business 
would  be  given  up;  the  money  made  in 
the  North  would  be  spent  in  the  South; 
and  Herrick,  taking  his  right  position 
among  his  mother's  people,  would  be  free 
to  choose  a  well-born  wife  for  himself. 

Lady  Joan  turned  sharply  away  from 
the  mirror.  "Make  the  most  of  the  time 
that  is  left  to  you,  Joan,"  that  sombre, 
austere  face  seemed  to  say  to  her  as  a  last 
word.  "Soon  the  dark  days  will  be  on 
you,  in  which  you  will  care  little  enough 
for  anything,  good  or  bad,  that  life  can 
bring." 

A  slight  sound  of  movement  in  the  haU 
outside  at  this  moment  caught  her  ear, 
and  brought  her  bitter  thoughts  to  a  halt. 

What  could  it  have  been  !  A  sound  of 
rustling ;  a  light  footfall  was  it? 

She  went  hastily  out  into  the  halL 
Though  an  ill-made  dress  would  set  her 
shuddering,  and  a  bit  of  crude  colouring 
make  her  cover  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
yet  she  would  have  gone  out  into  her 
own  hail,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
and  faced  a  dozen  armed  burglars  or  any 
other  danger  that  might  be  there,  for 
physical  fear  was  unknown  to  her. 

No  sight  so  terrible,  however,  as  armed 
burglar  met  her  view  as  she  peered  hither 
and  thither  in  the  darkness;  nothing  more 
alarming  than  a  slender,  white-robed  figure 
coming  slowly,  step  by  step,  down  the  big 
staircase. 

At  first,  Lady  Joan  did  not  recognise 
the  face  of  this  white-robed  figure.  As  it 
approached,  however,  and  the  light  from 
her  lamp  fell  full  upon  it,  she  recognised 
the  features  of  the  girl,  Lucy  Harwood, 
whom  she  had  in  the  morning  engaged  as 
her  maid.  She  was  dressed  in  her  white 
night-gown ;  this,  together  with  her  slow, 
dreamy  movements,  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  she  was  walking  in  her  sleep. 

Lady  Joan  advanced  towards  her  as  she 
touched  the  lowest  stair.  Slowly  and 
dreamily  the  girl  came  along  the  hail, 
feeling  the  wall  with  one  hand  as  a  blind 
person  might,  and  the  other  outstretched 
in  vacancy.  Her  face  was  slightly  upturned, 
her  eyes  wide  open  and  stonily  fixed.  There 
was  a  look  of  pain  upon  her  face  which 
seemed  to  suggest  that  the  errand  on  which 
she  was  bent  was  a  sad  one. 

"Where!  Where!  Where  in  the 
world!"  Lady  Joan  heard  her  say  slowly 
and  sadly  as  she  came  along. 


Without  think  ng  much  of  what  she 
was  doing,  Lady  Joan  laid  her  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  girl,  who  started 
violently  and  awoke.  Then  she  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  clasping  her  hands 
together,  cried : 

"Oh,  where  am  I!  What  have  I 
done?" 

Lady  Joan's  quiet  manner  somewhat 
reassured  her. 

"  You  had  better  take  my  lamp  and  go 
back  to  your  room,'1  she  said ;  "  and  to- 
morrow I  should  like  you  to  see  a  doctor. 
No,"  she  added,  as  the  girl  began  to 
protest,  "I  can  find  my  way  upstairs 
easily  enough  in  the  dark;  but  you,  as  a 
stranger,  would  lose  yourself  in  this  big 
house  without  a  light." 

And  as  Lucy  departed,  looking  white 
and  frightened,  Lady  Joan  found  herself 
wondering,  with  a  degree  of  interest  that 
surprised  herself,  what  was  the  mystery 
this  apparently  commonplace  life  held. 


LOVE  AND   ITS  LETTERS. 

It  is  with  very  mixed  and  indefinable 
sensations  that  one  discovers  in  one's  desks 
and  drawers,  and  reads  once  more  the 
love-letters  that  one  received,  and  also— 
alas  !  —  sent,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago : 
tender  <c  firstlings  of  the  heart,"  as  they 
may  well  be  called. 

Perhaps  we  sigh  over  the  former ;  and 
it  is  odd  if,  spite  of  all  our  training  in  the 
midst  of  the  buffetings  of  the  world,  we 
can  read  the  latter  with  absolute  com- 
posure. Certainly,  if  we  have  been  so 
foolish  as  to  cherish  these  records  of  our 
own  levity  and  humiliation,  as  if  they  were 
reverend  relics,  we  deserve  just  as  much 
annoyance  as  the  reperusal  of  them  is  likely 
to  give  us. 

Here  is  one  of  these  precious  trifles.  It 
is  one  of  the  received,  not  the  sent : 

11  Dear  Peter, — How  lovely  of  you  to 
buy  me  such  a  nice  book  for  my  birth- 
day 1  We  are  going  to  make  our  hay 
this  afternoon.  Gwen  says  we  are  ail  to 
help;  and  I  know  I  mean  to.  I  hope  the 
men  won't  drink  as  much  as  they  did  last 
time ;  it  was  horrid,  you  know.  We  begin 
to  make  it  at  two  o'clock.  Will  you  lend 
me  the  wooden  rake  you  used  last  year ! 
We  have  not  got  one  half  as  nice.^ 

11 1  am  your  affectionate  friend, 
"  Bella." 

This  tiny  epistle — it  is  a  bilious  yellow 
now,  thanks  to  the  objectionable  touch  of 
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old  Time's  ghostly  fingers  —  b  bound 
square  with  a  piece  of  faded  blue  ribbon. 
I  remember  perfectly  the  history  of 
that  bit  of  ribbon.  It  was  during  the 
haymaking,  in  which  I  did  not  fail  to 
take  my  share.  We  made  but  little 
use  of  our  rakes.  It  was  better  fun  to 
roll  and  smother  each  other  in  the  ha£. 
This  being  so,  what  more  natural  than 
that  I  should  pay  my  respects  to  pretty 
little  Bella  with  an  armful  of  the  grass  1 
But,  of  course,  I  did  not  mean  to  knock 
her  down  and  make  her  cry,  and  tear  her 
dress,  which  was  new,  in  honour  of  her 
birthday.  That,  however,  is  what  I  con- 
trived to  do;  and  she  said,  between  her 
sobs,  that  she  would  never  speak  to  me 
again,  or  forgive  me.  From  that  day  for- 
ward, indeed,  she  was  really  somewhat 
less  to  me  than  the  Bella  of  the  past — I 
had  never  seen  her  cry,  and  get  into  such 
an  extravagant  passion.  There  was  only 
one  consolation  for  me.  In  the  course  of 
the  fatal  romp,  I  had  torn  her  dress,  so 
that  when  we  stood  up,  panting,  a  bit 
of  her  blue  ribbon  stayed  clutched  in  my 
right  hand.  "I  won't  take  it—I  won't," 
she  protested,  angrily,  when  I  offered  her 
the  fragment.  I  am  afraid  she  said  this 
only  that  I  might  the  more  readily  come 
under  condemnation  as  the  cause  of  her 
dishevelment.  But  I  just  put  it  in  my 
pocket  and  kept  it,  and  some  years  after- 
wards, for  the  association's  sake,  used  it  to 
tie  round  the  above  letter. 

My  pretty  little  Bella  of  those  days  is 
now  the  mother  of  five  children.  I  regret 
to  say  she  has  not  even  had  the  grace  to 
ask  me  to  stand  sponsor  to  a  single  one  of 
them.  It  is  as  if,  in  the  words  of  Shake- 
speare, she  had  said  within  herself,  "  Let 
me  wring  your  heart,  so  that  you  may  ever 
remember  what  you  did  once,  and  what 
you  have  lost  in  losing  me." 

To  be  sure,  these  very  early  letters  are 
trivial  things ;  of  no  more  real  consequence 
than  a  child's  pout.  It  is  just  a  Httle  more 
serious  when  one  is  in  the  middle  of  one's 
teens.  I  speak  as  a  man.  With  girls, 
probably  this  spot  of  time  in  the  record  of 
their  lives  is  the  era  of  the  most  cherished 
of  their  soul's  romances. 
.  But  even  as  a  boy,  verging  upon  ado- 
lescence, one  is  not,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  our  land,  likely  to  be  very 
effusive  in  the  display  of  one's  heart.  It  is 
not  the  vogue  with  us  at  any  time ;  still 
less  in  an  epoch  of  life  when  we  are  cruelly 
pestered  by  irreconcilable  problems.  Are 
we  to  continue  to  regard  all  girls  with  the 


self-satisfied  contempt  of  the  last  few 
years,  or  are  we  to  yield  to  the  strange  In- 
clination which  would  have  us  confess  that 
their  very  strength  lies  in  their  weakness,' 
and  that  by  some  mysterious  means  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  show  a  more  genial 
interest  in  them  than  we  have  of  late 
manifested  f 

If  we  take  kindly  to  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  make  the  astounding  discovery 
of  feminine  beauty,  it  is  probable  we  are  in 
for  a  grave  attack  of  calf-love — one  of  the 
most  educative,  and  yet  troublesome  ex- 
periences of  a  lifetime. 

The  other  day,  I  called  upon  one  of  the 
ladies  who,  a  certain  number  of  years  ago, 
inspired  me  with  a  passion  of  this  kind, 
which,  in  its  effects,  put  me  in  extreme 
doubt  whether  life  was  a  burden  worth 
bearing  unless  I  could  be  assured  she  would 
share  the  load  with  me.  For  my  part,  I 
am  glad  to  realise  that  I  feel  as  young  now 
as  I  felt  then,  and  that  I  am  certainly  more 
wise  and  happy.  This  lady,  too,  is  a 
matron  now,  with  the  cares  of  a  household 
upon  her  broad  shoulders.  The  light  of 
love  has  long  tied  from  her  eyes.  She  is 
an  excellent  manageress,  I  am  told,  and 
wont  to  be  obeyed  by  every  one  who  comes 
within  the  sound  of  her  tongue.  Her 
children  are  the  best-behaved  children  to 
be  found  anywhere.  They  would  not  say 
"boo"  to  a  goose  unless  their  mamma 
gave  them  special  license  to  take  such  a 
liberty.  And  her  husband — worthy  man 
— spends  his  evenings  at  home ;  or,  if  by 
chance  he  tarries  late  at  the  house  of 
another,  he  is  always  restless  and^  im- 
patient. He  has  a  deep  horizontal  wrinkle 
on  his  forehead  for  each  one  of  his  children, 
and  one  more-appalling  wrinkle,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  symbol  of  his  marriage 
bond.  The  sweet  fetters  of  domesticity  are 
riveted  hard  upon  him. 

Well,  for  two  years,  this  lady,  when  she 
was  a  girl,  was  seldom  out  of  my  thoughts. 
I  danced  with  her,  and  walked  and  boated 
with  her,  now  and  then  rode  with  her  (I 
have  kissed  her  foot  ere  setting  it  in  the 
happy  stirrup),  praised  her  poetry,  and 
fancied  she  sang  well  enough  for  the  choir 
of  heaven' itself.  If  I  could  see  but  the 
top  of  her  head  in  church  of  a  Sunday,  it 
was  enough,  I  would  then  go  through  the 
service  and  endure  the  sermon  m  an 
edifying  frame  of  mind.  I  lived  towards 
her,  not  doubting  that,  when  the  time 
came,  I  should  be  able  to  draw  her  damask 
cheek  towards  mine,  and  offer  her  my 
hand  and  life  together.    We  had  talked  of 
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lore  tQl  it  had  become  as  much  a 
commonplace  as  the  weather.  Meanwhile, 
however,  others  caught  sight  of  her.  She 
was  no  matriculated  flirt,  bat  she  had 
most  womanly  instincts.  It  was  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  she  should  not 
allow  me  to  monopolise  her  sweet  looks 
and  ardent,  innocent  phrases.  In  short, 
her  beauty  led  others,  as  well  as  myself, 
<f  by  a  single  hair ; "  and  the  upshot  was 
that,  when  I  had  enjoyed  the  climate  of 
my  foolish  Paradise  for  a  couple  of  years, 
a  traitorous  friend  out-argued  me,  and 
stole  her  away.  Here  is  her  letter  on  the 
subject.  I  do  not  know  for  certain  what 
the  dents  upon  the  paper  stand  for.  They 
look  as  if  some  one  had  trodden  upon  the 
letter  with  a  hobnailed  boot.  It  may 
have  been  that  1  do  not  choose  to  re- 
member. She,  however,  never  wore  boots 
of  a  size  to  do  such  mischief;  nor  was  she 
the  girl  to  send  me  a  letter  thus  mutilated. 

"My  dear  Peter,  —  You  will,  I  feel 
sure,  be  pleased  to  have  any  important 
news  about  me  from  myself — direct,  instead 
of  from  the  lips  of  others.  We  have  known 
each  other  so  long  that  we  need  not  stand 
on  ceremony  with  each  other,  need  we? 
Life  is  strange,  Peter,  is  it  not  ?  I  should 
never,  a  year  ago,  have  expected  what 
took  place  yesterday,  because,  as  you  know, 
I  did  not  then  have  the  high  opinion  of 
him  that  I  certainly  now  have. 

"  You  will  guess,  perhaps,  that  I  mean 
Graham  Chester.  He  is  the  dearest  fellow 
in  the  world  to  me  now ;  and  I  love  him  the 
more,  Peter,  because  I  know  he  is  your 
friend,  and  he  has  told  me  that  there  is 
no  man  he  values  more  than  you.  I  hope, 
therefore,  our  marriage  won't  make  us 
forgetful  (or  rather  'unmindful,1  since  I 
shall  never  forget  you)  of  each  other. 
I  may  say  that,  I  think.  I  would  not  for 
the  world,  do  anything  to  make  Graham 
jealous;  indeed,  I  do  not  feel  like  doing  it. 
Still,  it  would  hurt  me  very  much  if  I 
thought  that  by  marrying  him  (in  three 
months— lunar  ones — from  to-day)  I  was 
to  lose  your  friendship.  Let  us  always 
esteem  each  other,  dear  Peter,  and  so 
believe  me, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

11  Janette  Arch." 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  word  of 
originality  in  this  letter.  For  this  reason, 
it  here  serves  my  purpose  completely.  It 
is  a  letter  of  a  type.  The  girl  has  amused 
herself  until  she  is  a  fully  matured  woman. 
She  has  at  length  drawn  a  husband,  but 
she  is  anxious — and  why  sholild  she  not 


be  1 — not  therefore  to  lose  a  friend.  She 
is  not  outrageously  self-considering.  One 
is  urged  of  nature  to  try  and  get  as  much 
out  of  life  as  life  will  give  us.  Never- 
theless, one  does  hot  like  to  receive  such 
letters  as  this  from  Janette  Arch.  I 
suppose  we  did  continue  to  be  friends  for 
awhile  in  an  indifferent  sort  of  way.  But 
she  had  lacerated  my  heart  a  little,  pricked 
the  bubble  I  had  blown,  sent  the  walls 
of  the  castle  of  hope  I  had  built  high 
tumbling  in  upon  each  other ;  and  I  could 
not  forget  it  However,  I  am  far  from 
bearing  her  any  ill-will  now.  The  other 
day,  indeed,  I  could  not  help  pitying  her 
in  a  measure;  she  looked  so  worn  and 
despotic,  and  trod  the  earth  with  so  pon- 
derous and  hard  a  step — in  short,  was  so 
unlike  the  graceful,  bewitching  girl  whose 
picture  I  still  carry  in  my  mind's  treasury. 

Men  and  women  being  naturally  prone, 
when  strongly  tempted,  to  dissemble,  it 
cannot  be  said,  as  an  infallible  rule,  that 
the  love  is  as  the  love-letter.  It  ought  to 
be,  but  it  is  not.  The  epistle  may  be  the 
work  of  one  passionate,  irresponsible 
minute.  Oar  sentiments  may  give  it  the 
lie  as  soon  as  it  is  sent.  Season  has  then 
fair  cause  to  put  on  sackcloth,  and  perhaps 
she  will  be  called  upon  to  repent  in  public 
before  the  indignity  of  an  action  at  law. 
Impulse,  then,  has  the  laugh  all  to  itself, 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  its  victims  wriggle 
and  groan  from  the  dilemma  to  which  it 
has  brought  them. 

Think  of  those  cruel  reprobates  who 
have  not  scrupled  to  stimulate  the  dearest 
chords  in  a  woman's  heart  under  false  pre- 
tences. It  is  no  excuse  for  such  men  to 
plead  in  self-justification  that  they  them- 
selves have  at  one  time  or  another  been 
deceived  by  a  woman.  One  person's 
wrong  is  never  another  person's  right. 
The  writer  once  met  a  foolish  girl,  whose 
history  is  a  curious  reflection  of  this.  She 
jilted  a  promising  husband  for  no  apparent 
reason.  Asked  what  had  induced  her  to 
behave  so  oddly,  what,  think  you,  was  her 
reply  ?  A  year  or  two  previously,  she  had 
been  on  the  like  tender  footing  with 
another  young  man,  who  had  cried  off 
when  it  appeared  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  agree  as  to  their  wedding-day. 
The  girl  had  her  revenge  upon  the  sex  by 
treating  her  next  lover  as  her  former  lover 
had  treated  her.  This  was  no  very  sensible 
proceeding.  But  the  action  of  those  who 
designedly  heap  up  endearing  terms  and 
phrases  in  what  may,  by  courtesy  alone, 
be  called  a  love-letter,  and  whose  hearts 
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all  the  while  are  cold  and  methodical!  are 
as  barbarous  as  this  girl  was  foolish. 

Goethe,  in  his  autobiography,  tells  us  of 
such  a  man.  The  Count de  Stadion,  Prime 
Minister  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  used 
to  employ  his  secretary,  a  young  man,  in 
the  composition,  day  after  day,  of  a  num- 
ber of  love-letters  of  the  most  perfervid 
kind.  When  his  day's  official  work  was  at 
an  end,  the  minister  cast  his  eyes  over 
these  fanciful  productions ;  chose  one  that 
seemed  to  him  sufficiently  impassioned, 
copied  it,  and  despatched  it  to  a  certain 
lady,  for  whom  he  had  great  regard.  It 
was  fair  neither  towards  the  lady,  nor  the 
youth,  whose  ingenuousness  would  be  thus 
corrupted. 

Byron,  we  are  told,  was  wont,  in  a 
similar  way,  to  express  his  admiration  for 
the  many  ladies  whose  bright  eyes  subdued 
him. 

Mirabeau  is  notoriously  in  the  same  case. 
When  writing  to  this  charmer  or  that,  he 
would  copy  whole  pages  from  sundry  peri- 
odicals of  the  day.  "Listen,  my  beloved," 
he  would  begin,  "  whilst  I  pour  my  entire 
soul  into  thy  bosom ; "  and  such  intimate 
confidence  was  a  literal  transcript  from  the 
"  Mercure  de  France,"  or  a  new  novel  1 

The  love-letter  is  not,  therefore,  always 
a  true  mirror  of  the  love. 

Tet,  as  a  rule,  it  certainly  is.  From 
this  view,  read  once  more  the  little  Bella's 
notelet  from  the  hay-field.  Perhaps  I  err 
in  regarding  this  as  a  love-letter.  I  think 
I  do  not,  however.  The  instinct  of  her 
sex  was  in  her  when  she  wrote  it ;  and  it 
was  just  as  effusive  as  she  knew  how,  at 
her  age,  to  make  it.  But  the  love  of 
which  it  was  the  expression,  what  of  that ! 
It  was  a  gross  and  meagre  love,  built  upon 
a  picture-book  that  cost  sixpence.  Ten  or 
fifteen  years  later  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  wrote  in  the  following  strain  to  a 
certain  youth  of  her  admiration  : 

"My  darling  Tom,— Oh,  if  you  only 
knew  what  a  difference  it  makes  to  the 
brightness  of  the  day  when  I  see  you  or 
see  you  not,  you  would  never,  never, 
dearest  Tom,  fail  to  come  and  spend  an 
hour  or  two  with  us  in  the  evening.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  you  are  busy,  dear ; 
a  doctor's  profession  is  a  horribly  busy  one. 
Still,  if  even  it  were  only  to  feel  mamma's 
pulse,  it  would  be  so  sweet  of  you  to  come. 
Poor  papa  is  not  at  all  well ;  he  thinks  he 
is  going  to  have  another  attack  of  gout  I 
was  so  very  disappointed  that  we  did  not 
meet  you  by  the  river  yesterday  evening. 
Mary  and  I  were  there  from  six  o'clock 


until  seven,  and  we  would  have  continued 
our  lovely  promenade  up  and  down  if  there 
had  not  been  such  a  disagreeable  mist, 
which  made  Mary  cough.  Tom,  dear,  I 
wonder  if  you  love  me  half  as  much  as  I 
think  I  love  you.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure. 
Mamma  says  it's  just  possible,  and  only 
just  But  this  I  know,  that  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  you,  I  should  die  out  of 
the  world ;  it  would  be  so  blank  and  good 
for  nothing  without  you.  Do  come  to- 
night, there's  a  dear,  good  boy. 

"  Your  ever-fond  little  chicken, 
"Bella." 

"P.S. — Papa  says  he  presumes  I  am 
writing  to  you,  and  he  wonders  if  he  might 
allow  himself  two  glasses — only  two— of 
the  1870  port,  once  in  twenty-four  hours.'1 

It  is  the  same  Bella,  you  see ;  somewhat 
developed,  that  is  alL  She  is  unwilling — 
and  I  do  not  blame  her — to  miss  any  of  the 
small  but  very  genuine  pleasures  which 
seem  incident  to  her  position  in  the  world 
as  the  affianced  bride  of  young  Tom 
Physic ;  and  she  is  quite  equal  to  the  art 
of  such  casual  suggestions  as  may  make 
her  lover  call  at  her  home  a  little  of  tener ; 
even  as  in  the  old  days,  when  she  was  only 
a  yard  high,  she  lured  me  into  her  presence 
under  the  thin  presence  of  a  desire  for  a 
rake. 

Emerson  has  said,  somewhere,  that  our 
intellectual  and  active  powers  increase 
with  our  affection.  To  me  this  statement 
is  not  altogether  credible.  At  least,  it  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  quality  of  such  love- 
letters  as  the  world  is  entertained  with, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Law  Courts ; 
nor  is  it  confirmed  by  one's  own  love- 
letters.  Perhaps  I,  as  a  bachelor,  am  a 
little  prejudiced,  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, in  opposition  to  Emerson,  that  the  in- 
tellect is,  more  often  than  not,  held  in 
abeyance  when  the  heart  takes  up  the 
pen  to  indite  the  familiar  tale  of  its 
yearnings. 


A  FOOTBALL  MATCH. 

It  was  Saturday  morning ;  the  busy  city 
was  even  busier  than  usual,  by  reason  of 
everybody's  anxiety  to  finish  and  get  away 
in  good  time  for  the  afternoon's  holiday. 
At  such  a  time  the  sight  of  strangers,  in 
number  more  or  less,  whether  Arabs,  Turks, 
Muscovites,  or  Chinese,  would  attract 
hardly  a  passing  glance ;  and  as  for  a  few 
country  people  of  the  native  brand,  what 
is  there  to  cause  surprise  at  their  presence 
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in  the  centre  of  their  own  metropolis? 
Bat  on  this  particular  morning  it  was  not 
a  question  of  a  few  country  people.  There 
were  hundreds  of  them,  a  curious,  thorny, 
knotted,  hard-featured  kind  of  a  crowd,  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  smooth  and  supple 
Londoner,  all  whose  angles  have  been 
worn  away  by  continuous  attrition.  As 
their  appearance,  so  their  speech.  It  was 
English,  to  be  sure,  but  not  such  as  "  she 
is  spoke  "  within  hearing  of  Bow  Bells. 

Roaming  about  here  and  there,  the 
invading  hosts  broke  up  into  small, 
irregular  bands,  loitering  and  gazing  about, 
but  still  keeping  together  in  a  kind  of 
loose  formation.  They  might  be  staring 
up  at  the  Monument,  or  admiring  the  bulk 
of  St  Paul's,  or  peering  over  the  parapet 
of  London  Bridge;  but  withal  they  had 
rather  the  appearance  of  people  killing  time, 
than  engaged  in  a  regular  plan  of  sight- 
seeing. They  wore  badges,  too,  in  their 
hats  and  caps,  tickets  of  light  blue  and 
gold,  and  favours  of  blue  and  white  on  the 
lappets  of  their  coats.  The  usually  in- 
souciant London  clerk  was  a  little  mystified 
at  the  sight.  The  light  blue  favours 
suggested  the  recent  boat-race ;  and  when 
it  was  seen  that  the  gold  lettering  thereon 
formed  the  legend:  "Play  up,  Wednes- 
day lw  or  some  other  allusion  to  that 
particular  day  of  the  week — the  University 
race  having  been  rowed  on  the  Wednesday 
previous — the  surmise  that  these  were 
belated  boat-race  visitors  became  almost 
certainty. 

But  when  the  leader  of  one  of  these 
invading  bandB  was  accosted  and  asked 
if  he  and  his  friends  had  been  roving  about 
London  ever  since  Wednesday's  boat-race, 
an  answer  was  given  with  fine  natural 
scorn,  and  in  good  broad  Yorkshire  : 

"Nay,  nay,  wee  know  naught  about 
bowt-race.  We're  Sheffield  blades,  my 
lad,  and  Wensday's  ourcloob.  Aye,  we've 
come  for  the  footba'  match.  Play  up, 
Wensday !    Eh'005  ! " 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  enthusiasm 
of  these  Yorkshire  lads.  They  had  started 
from  Sheffield  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
several  thousands  of  them,  packed  in  four 
or  five  special  trains.  Their  ultimate 
destination  was  Eennington  Oval,  where 
the  final  tie  for  the  Association  Gup  was  to 
be  decided — the  competing  clubs  being  the 
"  Sheffield  Wednesday  "  and  the  Blackburn 
Rovers.  Thus  there  was  a  kind  of  emula- 
tion as  of  two  rival  peoples,  Yorkshire 
being  pitted  against  Lancaster,  as  in  the 
old  Wars  of  the  Roses.    But  in  this  case 


it  was  a  contest,  the  interest  in  which 
penetrated  the  whole  social  fabric.  For 
the  greater  part  of  our  country  visitors 
were  working  men  —  grinders,  riveters, 
polishers,  having  something  to  do,  anyhow, 
with  the  great  hardware  industries  of  their 
native  town ;  but  all  as  enthusiastic  about 
football  play  as  any  public  schoolboy. 

All  this  shows  the  vast  popularity  of  a 
game  that,  half  a  century  ago,  was  almost 
extinct.  But  for  the  public  schools,  and 
especially  Rugby,  where  the  game  was  still 
followed  and  cherished,  football  might 
have  disappeared  altogether  from  the  roll 
of  British  sports  and  pastimes.  It  had 
been  a  famous  popular  game  of  old,  played 
on  village  greens  and  breezy  commons, 
parish  against  parish,  guild  against  guild, 
or  town  against  country — the  goal,  the  old 
church  porch,  or  perhaps  the  portico  of  the 
town-hall.  In  such  a  contest,  young  and 
old  would  take  a  part,  and  emulation  and 
local  patriotism  thoroughly  roused,  the 
game  might  sometimes  end  in  a  general 
free  fight,  and  desperate  riot,  involving 
broken  heads  and  limbs,  and  even  fatal 
casualties.  Even  of  modern  football,  with 
its  regular  teams  of  players,  working  under 
well-settled  rules,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  such  rough  encounters  are  altogether 
unknown.  The  contest  is  too  sharp  and 
violent  to  be  always  conducted  with  good 
temper  Even  now,  angry  passions  will 
rise,  just  as  they  did  when  Edmund 
Waller  wrote : 

As  when  a  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  try 
Their  force  at  football ;  care  of  victory 
Makes  them  salute  so  rudely,  breast  to  breast, 
That  their  encounter  seems  too  rough  for  jest. 

And  the  backers,  supporters,  and  parti- 
zans  of  the  rival  sides  are  sure  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  struggle  with  as  much 
warmth  as  the  players  themselves,  so  that 
a  general  row  and  free  fight  are  not  un- 
known as  the  termination  of  a  hardly- 
contested  football  match,  especially  in  the 
northern  regions  of  England,  where  local 
jealousies  are  perhaps  stronger,  and  the 
crowds  assembled  of  a  rougher  character 
than  in  the  southern  district.  But  such 
disturbances,  if  not  unknown,  are  of  an 
exceptional  character;  and  as  football  is 
putting  off  any  rough-and-tumble  character 
it  once  possessed,  and  taking  its  place  as  a 
scientific  game,  requiring  regular  training 
and  constant  practice  in  its  professors,  it  is 
likely  that  the  disorderly  element  in  it  will 
soon  be  eradicated. 

A  certain  risk  of  personal  injury  must 
always  attach  to  such  a  vigorous  game  as 
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football,  as  it  does,  indeed,  to  almost  every 
athletic  exercise.  A  local  poet,  who  cele- 
brated a  grand  football  match  that  was 
fought  between  two  Derbyshire  parishes 
early  in  the  present  century,  half-seriously 
enumerates  the  parson  and  the  doctor,  as 
interested  spectators  of  the  fray : 

The  Parson  purposed,  for  their  Bake, 
A  funeral  sermon  for  to  make, 

If  any  one  was  slain. 
And  if  one  chanced  to  break  his  neck, 
The  Doctor's  ready  at  a  beck 

To  pull  it  in  again. 

Bat  in  those  days,  perhaps,  the  danger 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  players 
were  often  of  highly-matured  age,  and, 
consequently,  brittle  frames.  In  the  great 
match  just  spoken  of,  the  leader  of  one 
side,  Boebuck,  is  described  as  being  ju&t 
over  thirty  years ;  but  the  opposing  cap- 
tain, Littl?  David,  has  seen  sixty-three 
winters  pass  over  his  head,  and  can  boast 
of  half  a  century's  football  play.  But  our 
present  race  of  players  have  not  had  time 
to  grow  old.  For  it  is  only  within  the  last 
twenty  years  that  the  game  has  assumed 
its  present  proportion?. 

One  great  cause  of  the  success  of  foot- 
ball, as  a  sport,  is  its  attractiveness  for 
lookers  on.  In  spite  of  wind  or  foul 
weather,  any  good  football  match  is  sure 
to  attract  its  thousands  of  spectators  all 
ready  to  "  plank  down  "  a  shilling  or  more 
for  a  sight  of  their  favourite  game.  Thus, 
taking  up  a  sporting  paper  of  the  period, 
we  may  read  of  the  England  versus  Scot- 
land match,  at  Glasgow :  "  One  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  taken  at  the  gates." 
"Ten  thousand  spectators  assembled  at 
the  Essex  County  Ground,  at  Leyton,"  to 
witness  the  final  tie  for  the  Charity  Cup. 
"  Twenty  thousand  people  to  see  the  final 
for  the  Yorkshire  Cup,  upon  the  Halifax 
ground."  And  we  shall  find  in  the  same 
paper  twenty  or  thirty  contests  chronicled 
of  merely  local  interest,  attended  by  num- 
bers varying  from  nine  thousand  to  nine 
hundred. 

And,  if  you  have  once  assisted  as  spec- 
tator at  a  good  football  match,  you  will 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  attraction  of  the 
game  for  the  general  public.  For  it  is 
essentially  a  lively,  emotional  game,  full  of 
moving  incidents,  and  the  ding  -  dong 
earnestness  of  the  players  and  the  personal 
risk  which  they  incur,  enhance  the  dra- 
matic effect  It  is  the  nearest  approach 
that  we  can  make,  in  these  modern  days, 
to  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  old  Borne. 

The  scene,  we  will  say,  is  Kennington 
Oval,  and  the  occasion,  the  final  tie  for  the 


Association  Cup — reckoned  the  blue-ribbon 
of  the  football  year  by  that  section  of 
players,  anyhow,  who  recognise  the  Asso- 
ciation as  the  fount  and  origin  of  the 
orthodox  laws  and  practice  of  the  game. 
Another  considerable  section,  indeed,  fol- 
low a  different  practice  altogether,  and 
belong  to  the  Bugby  Union,  whose  rules 
are  those  of  the  game  as  it  is  played  at 
Bugby  School,  as  well  as  at  Marlbro'  and 
Cheltenham.  The  Association,  however, 
has  the  support  of  other  public  schools,  in- 
eluding  the  famous  old  foundations  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  and  Winchester. 

Which  of  the  two  games  is  the  more 
ancient  and  honourable  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  the  fundamental  difference  between 
them  being  that,  by  Association  rules, 
kicking  the  ball  is  the  only  recognised 
mode  of  propulsion,  catching  the  ball  with 
the  hands  and  carrying  it  being  especially 
interdicted.  To  stop  a  cannon-ball  with 
your  head,  it  used  to  be  said,  was  death  ac- 
cording to  the  articles  of  war ;  but  there  is 
no  such  hard  and  fast  rule  at  football. 
You  may  stop  it  with  any  part  of  your 
person;  but  to  hold  it  involves  a  free  kick 
to  the  opposite  side.  Now,  in  the  Bugby 
game,  holding  and  carrying  the  bail  is  an 
essential  part;  the  rules  and  procedure  of  the 
game  are  much  more  complicated,  so  that  an 
uninitiated  spectator  watching  the  procedure 
is  often  puzzled  to  know  what  the  players 
would  be  at  But  the  Association  game 
is  easily  understanded  of  the  people. 

The  popularity  of  the  Association  game 
may  be  judged  of,  by  the  crowds 
which  are  making  their  Way  to  the  Oval 
this  Saturday  afternoon — not  much  after- 
noon yet,  for  the  gates  are  open  at 
one,  and  people  are  already  streaming 
through  the  turnstiles.  As  for  the  London 
contingent,  they  are  nearly  all  young  men, 
and  a  great  majority  seem  to  be  football 
players  themselves,  and  wear  the  badges 
of  their  respective  clubs,  in  one  form  or 
another.  But  our  Sheffield  friends  are 
also  here  in  full  forca  They  are  mostly 
working  men,  rugged,  and  hard  as  their 
native  steel,  and  in  this  respect  a  great 
contrast  to  the  London  crowd,  who  are 
nearly  all  of  what  is  considered  superior 
social  standing.  There  is  a  Lancashire 
crowd,  too,  no  doubt,  but  these  do  not 
show  their  colours  and  their  complexion 
so  defiantly  as  do  the  Yorkshiremen.  But 
it  is  strange  to  sit  here  in  the  middle  of 
Oocaigne,  and  to  listen  to  the  rough 
Yorkshire  burr,  and  the  softer  patois  of 
Lancashire. 
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Anyhow,  long  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  kick-off,  the  enclosure  railed  off  for  the 
football  play  is  surrounded  by  a  dense 
array  of  spectators,  rising  in  tiers  head 
over  head,  ranged  on  the  temporary  wooden 
seats,  or  packed  behind  the  railings.  A 
fine  sight  it  is  when  a  bit  of  sulky  sun- 
shine finds  its  way  through  the  threatening 
clouds,  and  brings  into  a  weird  kind  of 
distinctness  the  whole  scene — the  green 
turf  chalked  out  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  play,  the  goal  posts  at  either  end,  like 
tall  gallows  erected  for  some  monstrous 
hanging,  the  great  multitudes  round  about, 
a  chequered  mass ;  here  black  and  threaten- 
ing, like  a  thunder-cloud,  there  showing 
white  and  gleaming,  as  a  thousand  faces 
are  simultaneously  turned  to  the  light. 
Right  opposite  is  the  pavilion,  that  seedy 
old  pavilion,  which  has  witnessed  so  many 
famous  cricket  contests,  which  must  re- 
member the  mighty  men  of  old,  and 
which  yet  has  stories  to  tell  of  the  per- 
formers of  yesterday  and  to-day:  how 
Grace  once  nearly  knocked  a  hole  in 
its  clock  face  with  a  vigorous  drive;  or 
how  Spofforth  knocked  over  the  wickets 
of  the  picked  English  players  as  though 
they  had  been  ninepins.  And  the  pavilion, 
too,  is  black  as  an  ant-hill  with  its  human 
throng;  and  the  tall  houses  that  look  over 
the  ground  have  their  balconies  full  of 
spectators.  The  enormous  gasometers  that 
tower  oyer  the  cricket -field  bound  the 
view,  grim  and  silent  reminders  of  the 
great  wilderness  of  streets  and  houses  that 
encloses  this  oasis  of  green  turf. 

Just  at  half-past  three  a  narrow  open 
space  appears  in  the  thronging  ant-hill, 
and  down  the  slope  and  bounding  into  the 
field  come  the  Lancashire  team :  eleven 
fine  fellows,  all  dressed  in  white,  who  are 
received  with  a  roar  of  delighted  recog- 
nition by  their  friends  and  supporters. 

A  stock  of  striplings  strong  of  heart 
Brought  up  from  babes  with  beef  and  bread, 

as  some  ballad  writer  describes  the  Lanca- 
shire lads  of  a  good  many  centuries  ago. 
And  away  they  go,  so  many  bounding 
brothers  careering  over  the  turf,  kicking  a 
ball  before  them  in  sheer  lightness  of  heart 

"  Lancashire,  indeed ;  they're  more  than 
half  Scotch,"  sayB  a  Sheffielder,  angrily,  on 
hearing  some  one  cry,  "  Good  old  Lanca- 
shire.1' 

But  whether  or  no  of  entirely  native 
origin,  the  Lancashire  team  is  a  fine  one. 

"My  word,  they'll  eat  up  poor  little 
Sheffield,"  cries  a  discriminating  Yorkshire- 
And,  indeed,  the    Sheffield   team 


looked  quite  small  when  they  presently 
made  their  appearance,  arrayed  in  blue 
jackets,  to  receive  a  thundering  salute  of 
cheers  from  their  numerous  friends. 

Then  comes  the  ceremony  of  tossing  a 
coin  for  choice  of  sides,  and  kick  off.  And 
now  the  rival  teams  are  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.  There  is  the  goalkeeper  first,  or 
last  of  all,  whose  duty  it  is  to  hold  the  fort 
— the  space  between  the  goal-posts — to  the 
last  extremity ;  and  in  front  of  him,  the 
two  backs,  with  the  three  half-backs  on  the 
alert  in  the  wings  and  centre ;  and  beyond 
them  the  fighting  line,  the  five  forward 
players,  whose  business  it  is  to  rush  the 
ball  into  their  opponents'  quarters  if  they 
can,  or  to  render  a  good  account  of  the 
invaders  if  the  ball  is  driven  to  their  side. 

A  solemn  moment  it  is  when  "The 
Major"  appears,  the  president  of  the 
Association,  carrying  the  leather-laced 
football  in  his  arms,  which  he  deposits  care- 
fully in  the  very  centre  of  the  ground. 
There  it  lies  for  a  moment  till  its  bearer 
is  clear  of  the  ground  and  gives  the  word 
to  go,  when  a  chosen  player  advances  and 
sends  it  flying  towards  the  opposite  goaL 
It  is  soon  stopped,  footed  or  headed  back, 
for  you  may  butt  the  ball  with  your  head 
if  you  can't  reach  it  any  other  way.  Then 
there  is  a  wild  intermingling  of  blue  and 
white,  a  confused  swaying  crowd,  driving 
now  to  one  side  and  now  to  the  other. 

Not  that  the  present  contest  is  in  itself 
remarkable ;  for  it  is  soon  to  be  seen  that 
the  Lancashire  men  are  of  too  heavy  metal 
for  their  opponents.  As  the  prescient 
Torkshireman  foretold,  his  countrymen  are 
eaten  up;  and  as  the  best  side  has  the 
best  luck,  the  result  is  a  very  hollow  affair. 
For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  play 
goeB  on  all  against  the  Sheffielders,  who 
lose  goal  after  goal ;  and  then  half-time  is 
called,  and  there  is  five  minutes'  breathing 
time.  During  the  pause  certain  sanguine 
Yorkists  declare  that  the  game  may  yet  be 
saved ;  but  such  is  not  the  general  opinion 
among  the  hardy  hardware  men. 

"Well,  we've  bin  to  Lunnon,  anyhow, 
lads,"  remarks  an  elder,  consolingly.  But 
the  bulk  of  his  companions  don't  seem  to 
think  much  of  that  Indeed,  some  of  their 
remarks  about  the  great  metropolis  are 
rather  disparaging.  Here  is  the  experience 
of  a  Sheffield  knife-grinder  in  a  walk 
through  London  streets,  delivered  in  a 
tone  of  amused  contempt,  as  if  with  the 
conviction  that,  anyhow,  the  knife-grinding 
arrangements  of  London  were  in  a  very 
backward  condition. 
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"  As  we  were  coming  along.  '  See  thee, 
George,'  says  William,  'whativer  do  yon 
call  yonf  And  there  were  a  German 
cocked  up  on  a  machine,  grinding  knives 
on  one  of  them  old-fashioned  stones. 
( Knock  him  over,  William/  says  I." 

Here  the  shouts  that  greeted  the  return 
of  the  football  teams  drowned  the  con- 
clusion of  the  narrative,  which  certainly 
showed  a  want  of  tolerance  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker,  and  we  were  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  fate  of  his  German  confrere,  who 
would  certainly  have  been  a  knife-grinder 
with  a  story  to  tell  if  William  had  carried 
out  his  companion's  instructions. 

Happily  the  same  intolerant  spirit  was 
not  openly  manifested  during  the  football 
match  to  the  account  of  the  victors.  The 
Yorkshiremen  took  their  beating  more 
philosophically  than  might  have  been 
expected;  and  although  some  said  that 
there  was  "feighting"  in  the  air,  every- 
thing passed  off  in  an  orderly  manner. 

That  the  cup  should  go  back  to  Lanca- 
shire was  indeed  almost  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. It  has  remained  there  for  five 
or  six  consecutive  years  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  another  of  the  famous  clubs  of  that 
pre-eminent  county.  Preston,  Blackburn, 
and  other  Lancashire  towns  have  a  special 
reputation  for  football.  The  game,  in- 
deed, must  have  survived,  in  some  form 
or  other,  in  these  districts,  even  through 
the  dark  ages,  when  it  was  practically  ex- 
tinct in  other  parts  of  the  country.  But, 
till  the  Football  Association  was  founded 
in  1863,  the  game  was  played  in  a  de- 
sultory kind  of  way ;  and,  probably,  no 
records  are  available  for  the  historian  who 
would  trace  the  history  of  the  game  before 
that  date. 

Derbyshire,  indeed,  was  famous  for  its 
football  players  up  to  within  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  the  present  date,  when  the  game 
was  frosted  and  destroyed  by  the  hostility 
of  the  ruling  powers  to  such  gatherings. 
At  Chester,  in  early  times,  the  football 
contest  was  an  official  and  municipal  func- 
tion. According  to  old-established  custom, 
the  shoemakers  of  Chester  delivered  to  the 
drapers  yearly,  at  Shrovetide,  "a  ball  of 
leather,  called  a  foote  ball,"  to  play  from 
the  Common  Hall  But  as  early  as  the 
year  1540,  football  waB  superseded  by  foot- 
races, which  were  held  on  the  Roodee. 

The  shoemakers,  indeed,  where  they 
formed  a  numerous  body,  seem  to  have 
been  eager  players  at  football.  That  was 
a  grand  match  on  the  Borders,  when  the 
Suters  of  Selkirk  challenged  the  Yarrow 


men  under  Lord  Home,  and  played  them, 
on  the  Oarterhaugh  —  the  Shirra  of  Sel- 
kirk himself,  the  great  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
being  among  the  organisers  of  the  contest. 
The  game  did  not  inspire  Sir  Walter  with 
any  spirited  Border  ballad,  but  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  has  surely  something  to  say 
about  it,  and  the  following  verse  is  part  of 
a  ballad  composed  on  the  occasion : 

Has  ne'er  in  a*  this  country  been, 

Sic  shoulderin'  and  sic  fa'in', 
As  happened  but  few  weeks  singyne 

Here  at  the  Christmas  ba'in'. 

Further  north,  Scone  was  famous  for  its 
local  football  matches,  in  which  all  the 
country-side  took  part,  and  which  com- 
menced at  two  p.m.  and  lasted  till  the 
sun  went  down.  A  current  proverb,  "  A's 
fair  at  the  Ba'  o'  Scone,"  testifies  to  the 
unscrupulous  manner  in  which  the  game 
was  fought  out  At  Inverness,  again,  the 
women  of  the  district  joined  in  the  game ; 
and  through  all  the  northern  land,  even 
to  the  utmost  Thule,  the  game  was  enthu- 
siastically played,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

Nor  was  the  game  confined  to  Great 
Britain.  In  Normandy,  and  also  in  Brit- 
tany, local  football  matches  were  regularly 
played  between  parish  and  parish,  with 
much  energy  and  fierceness,  customs  that 
survived  till  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  though  it  would  be  difficult  now 
to  find  any  recollection  of  the  game  among 
the  peasantry. 

But  the  "  renaissance  "  of  football  in  our 
own  country,  and  its  marvellous  develope- 
ment  and  popularity,  is  a  fairly  good 
answer  to  any  croakers  who  may  bewail 
the  decadence  of  our  British  youth.  For 
it  is  a  game  that  calls  for  all  the  qualities 
that  are  valuable  to  the  soldier  and  to  the 
explorer-— endurance,  courage,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  a  readiness  to  suffer  all  lands 
of  pain  and  trouble  for  the  sake  of  victory 
— all  these  are  not  inconsiderable  quali- 
ties; and  if  you  add  to  them  prudence, 
discipline,  and  good  temper,  you  have  gone 
far  to  build  up  the  ideal  character  of  a 
good  football  player. 


IN  THE  FOLKS'  WOOD. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  IL 

How  shall  I  describe  the  days  that 
followed;  the  magic  sauntering*  in  the 
Folks'  Wood,  or  by  the  Folks'  Mere— the 
golden  light  that  cast  a  glamour  over 
everything — the  shy,  illusive  charm  of  my 
Titaniat  r&b^  a 
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At  first,  Miss  Denison,  with  a  keen 
watchfulness  in  her  grey  eyes,  underlying 
in  some  intangible  way  her  unfailing  cor- 
diality, was  the  constant  companion  of  our 
walks  and  talks;  but,  by  degrees,  this 
watchfulness  relaxed,  and  then  came  hours 
of  blissful  companionship  that,  even  now, 
stir  a  dim  yearning  in  my  heart— despite 
the  end. 

What  heroic  platitudes  —  what  noble 
sentiments — my  inexperienced  youth  drew 
from  the  depths  of  its  ignorance  in  those 
halcyon  days,  to  win  a  smile  from  my 
silent  nymph !  I  smile  myself — and  sigh 
— at  the  memory  of  those  ardent  common- 
places. 

Sylvia  listened,  with  a  gentle  word  now 
and  then,  and  with  bright  eyes  glancing 
here  and  there  about  the  woods,  as  if  in 
search  of  something.  She  knew  every 
turn  of  them,  as  if  she  had  been  a  bird 
or  a  squirrel,  and  as  instinctively.  Of  all 
their  wealth  of  herb  and  flower,  she  knew 
scarce  la  name. 

I  remember  asking  her,  once,  the  name 
of  a  little  flower  of  purest  blue,  that 
mightily  took  my  town-bred  fancy. 

"  Fairy's  eyes,"  she  answered,  readily. 

Later  on,  when  her  aunt  had  joined  us, 
I  spoke  of  the  little  blossom  by  the  name 
Sylvia  had  given  it 

"  Who  calls  it  that  1 »  asked  Miss  Deni- 
son,  quickly,  with  a  shadow  on  her  face. 
"  It  is  the  blue  speedwell." 

"It  was  Miss  Sylvia's  name  for  it,"  I 
explained;  "it  struck  me  as  very  pretty 
and  appropriate." 

"  It  is  time  Sylvia  gave  up  her  childish 
names  for  things,"  began  Miss  Denison, 
gravely;  but  Sylvia  slipped  her  hand 
through  her  aunt's  arm,  with  a  whispered, 
"Don't  be  cross,  Aunt  Rachel,"  that 
brought  back  the  smile  to  the  elder 
woman's  face. 

Another  day  I  spoke  to  Sylvia  of  my 
first  sight  of  her  in  the  woods. 

"  Were  you  repeating  poetry  1"  I  asked, 
'  jestingly.  "  Did  I  disturb  a  recitation  to 
the  Fairy  Court?" 

She  looked  gravely  at  me. 

"Not  just  that "  she  began,  and 

then  stopped  and  smiled  softly. 

So,  many  days  went  by,  and  yet  I  had 
never  spoken  of  love  to  her — had  not  even 
hinted  at  the  feelings  that  kept  me  under 
her  fairy  spell.  Many  a  time,  alone  in 
my  room,  my  pulses  leapt  as  I  rehearsed 
scenes  of  avowal  on  my  own  part — scenes 
pregnant  with  passion  and  eloquence,  and 
palpitating  with  hopes  of  the  sweet  blush 


that  was  to  give  the  shy  assent  I  longed 
for.  And  yet,  vivid  as  my  conception  of 
the  first  part  of  my  programme  was  wont 
to  be,  somehow,  it  was  just  when  I  came 
to  this  shy  assent,  that  all  my  diffidence 
returned  in  tenfold  force.  I  could  not 
think  of  my  woodland  nymph  as  won  by 
mortal  man.  Some  deity  of  the  woods, 
some  "lovely  Acis"  of  immortal  pastures 
— even  some  bewitched  merman,  like  him 
whose  forsaking  has  been  sung  in  sweetest 
music — were  fitting  wooer  of  the  "cold, 
strange  eyes"  of  this  Dryad;  mere  man, 
albeit  in  the  form  of  dream-fed  youth, 
seemed  too  rude  a  mate  for  her  ethereal 
grace. 

Yet  the  day  came,  and  the  hour. 

One  glorious  evening  in  July,  she  and 
I  were  in  the  little  glade  where  first  I 
met  her.  We  sat  on  the  fallen  tree,  and 
there  had  been  silence  between  us  for  a 
space. 

Sylvia  was  seldom  the  first  to  break  a 
silence,  and  my  youthful  eloquence  was 
quenched  in  the  delight  of  watching  her 
slender  hand  as  it  caressed  the  lichened 
bark  of  the  prostrate  trunk,  and  a  tumul- 
tuous wonder  if  she  would  resent  my 
taking  the  pretty  hand  in  mine. 

She  sighed  softly,  and  my  heart  gave  a 
throb.  It  was  the  first  sigh  I  had  ever 
heard  from  her  lips.  A  smile  often,  a 
bird-like  little  laugh  more  rarely,  broke 
the  habitual  gentle  quietness  of  her  man- 
ner— which  had  no  trace  of  depression  or 
sadness  in  it;  but  I  had  never  heard  her 
sigh  before. 

The  soft  sound  gave  words  to  my  desire. 

"  Sylvia,"  I  said,  while  the  beating  of 
my  heart  well-nigh  choked  me,  and  all 
my  rehearsed  eloquence  faded  from  my 
memory,  "Sylvia — I  love  you — I  loved 
you  the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  here,  on 
this  very  spot.  Oan  you  love  me  a  little, 
dear— only  a  little 1" 

She  looked  straight  before  her  into  the 
depths  of  the  wood,  and  the  pure  outline 
of  her  cheek  showed  no  access  of  colour. 

Timidly  I  took  possession  of  the  slender 
hand,  as  it  strayed  along  the  trunk.  She 
did  not  withdraw  it. 

"  Try  to  love  me  a  little,  dear ;  I  love 
you  so  dearly — so  dearly,"  I  pleaded. 

She  turned  her  face  towards  me — the 
clear  blue  eyes  as  candid  and  untroubled 
as  a  child's. 

"  I  do  love  you,"  she  said  simply,  and 
looking  straight  into  my  eyes. 

My  Titania  was  won,  and  my  wildest 
hopes   fulfilled  1     I  had  "kissed  Queen 
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Mab,"  and  if  the  kiss  brought  a  vague 
senae  of  incompleteness,  and  Queen  Mab 
walked  home  with  me  through  her  native 
woods,  hand -in -hand,  but  without  any 
answering  tremor  to  that  which  shook 
my  pulses,  was  not  all  life  before  me  to 
warm  the  heart  of  the  woodland  nymph 
into  that  of  the  perfect  woman  f 

We  walked,  stOl  hand-in-hand,  into  the 
parlour  and  Mies  Denison's  presence. 

At  sight  of  us  she  started  and  dropped 
her  work,  while  her  eyes  read  my  face 
with  intense  enquiry. 

11  Aunt  Rachel,"  I  said,  "Sylvia  and  I 
are — I  have  been  telling  Sylvia  I  love  her; 
and  she  says  she  loves  me — a  little — too." 

Miss  Denison  uttered  a  sharp  exclama- 
tion, half  sob,  half  laugh,  and  caught  her 
niece  in  her  arms,  straining  her  to  her 
breast,  with  a  passion  she  seemed  unable 
to  control 

"  My  darling  1  my  darling  1"  she  cried, 
"  I  am  so  glad,  so  very  glad  ! " 

Then  she  turned  to  me,  with  an  evident 
striving  for  calmness. 

"  I  could  not  give  her  to  any  one  I  like — 
I  trust — more,"  she  said ;  "  to  any  one  I 
could  better  trust  with  her  happiness." 

She  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
kissed  my  forehead. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "she 
shall  make  you  happy.  Ton  shall  never 
repent  it.    I  pray  Heaven " 

She  checked  herself,  and  began  to  speak 
more  lightly  and  of  other  things. 

We  settled  down  after  that,  Sylvia's 
silence  falling  on  her  again,  while  my  eyes 
were  satisfied  with  feasting  on  her  fragile 
beauty,  and  my  heart  sang  paans.  because 
she  was  mine. 

When  the  too-short  evening  was  gone, 
and  I  was  alone  in  my  bed-chamber 
with  a  tumult  of  feelings  in  my  bosom  that 
would  not  let  me  think  of  sleep,  I  sat  me 
down  at  my  wide-open  window  and  looked 
out  upon  the  silent  night. 

The  moon  was  at  the  full,  climbing  the 
heavens  in  all  her  majesty,  and  endowing 
the  trees  of  the  wood,  and  the  distant 
waters  of  the  great  mere,  with  that 
magical,  mysterious  beauty  of  which  she 
alone  keeps  the  secret. 

I  had  sat  for  more  than  an  hour,  drink- 
ing in  the  beauty  without  being  aware  of 
its  details,  when  my  eye  was  caught  by  the 
gleam  of  something  white  amongst  the 
trees,  to  the  right  of  the  house.  It  was 
gone  before  I  had  time  to  look  at  it,  and 
it  had  been  so  vague  and  formless  that  I 
decided  it  must  have  been  a  sudden  glint 


of  the  moon  on  the  shining  foliage— if  not 
a  delusion  altogether. 

But,  whatever  it  was,  it  had  broken  the 
train  of  my  thought,  and  I  began  to  think 
of  preparing  for  bed,  when  I  heard  the 
cautious  opening  of  a  door  near  mine  I 
knew  to  be  Miss  Denison's;  then  the 
creeping  of  muffled  footsteps  on  the  stairs ; 
the  guarded  loosing  of  the  bolts  of  the 
hall-door;  and  then,  watching  intently 
from  my  window,  I  saw  a  dark  figure, 
cloaked  and  hooded,  but  in  which  I  in- 
stantly recognised  my  hostess,  emerge  upon 
the  moonlit  space,  and  glide  swiftly  into 
the  shadow  of  the  woods. 

Something — some  sickening  apprehen- 
sion— closed  upon  my  heart  luce  a  spring. 
Instant  conviction  that  here  was  a  mystery 
— a  mystery  connected  in  some  way  with 
Sylvia — seized  me,  and  even  before  the 
thought  was  formulated  in  my  mind,  I 
had  dipped  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the 
door,  and  was  in  pursuit  of  the  dark  figure 
I  had  recognised. 

Instinct,  rather  than  any  defined  plan, 
guided  me  through  the  woods  —  ghostly 
and  eerie  now  to  my  newly-awakened  ap- 
prehensions of  the  mystery  they  must  con- 
ceal— and  past  the  mere,  where  the  moon 
mirrored  itself  in  the  placid  depths.  As  I 
paused  at  its  side,  the  figure  I  was  in 
pursuit  of  stood  for  a  moment  on  its  further 
edge,  as  if  peering  into  its  waters  for  some- 
thing ;  then  turned,  and  kept  on  its  way 
into  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  wood. 

I  circled  the  mere  and  followed  the 
well -remembered  windings,  until  I  was 
nearing  the  glade,  where  my  first  love-tale 
had  been  told  a  few  hours  earlier. 

I  was  close  upon  it;  I  could  even, 
through  the  trees,  catch  gleams  of  the 
moonlight  deeping  on  its  sward,  when 
from  it  came  the  sound  of  a  lightly-trilled 
song,  shattering  with  a  thrilling  horror  the 
silence  of  the  night,  and  freezing  the  blood 
in  my  veins. 

I  took  a  few  steps  forward,  and  looked 
upon  the  glade,  and  upon  a  sight  that  will 
always  haunt  my  dreams. 

The  moon's  rays  as  she  rode  high  in  the 
heavens,  filled  the  little  space  with  a  silvery 
radiance,  wherein,  with  floating  hair  and 
waving  hands,  with  scraps  of  weird  song 
intermingled  with  elfin  laughter,  a  white- 
robed  figure  swayed  in  a  kind  of  rhythmic 
dance,  as  if  to  music  unheard  by  mortal 
ears. 

I  stood,  stiff-stricken  with  the  sense  of 
unintelligible  calamity,  and  the  hooded 
figure  I  had  followed  stole  out  from  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  glade,  and  approached 
the  dancer. 

"Sylvia,  my  darling  1"  she  pleaded,  in 
tones  of  agonised  and  imploring  love, 
"come  home  with  me;  come  home  with 
Aunt  Rachel,  dear." 

The  girl  laughed  a  tinkling,  unearthly 
little  laugh. 

"They  know  nowl"  she  said.  "I've 
told  them.  I'll  go  back  now  1 "  She  waved 
her  hands  once — twice.  "Good  night  1 
good  night  1"  she  cried,  and  my  strained 
ears  caught  faint,  delusive  echoes,  as  of 
elfin  voices  in  answer. 

Miss  Denison's  arm  was  wound  firmly 
round  the  slim  white  figure  as  they  crossed 
the  little  space.  Her  eyes  fell  on  me 
where  I  stood  amongst  the  trees,  and  there 
came  into  her  face  a  look  of  hopeless 
anguish  that  hurts  me  to  think  of  even 
now.  There  was  something  in  her  look, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  she  drew  her 
charge  away  from  my  direction,  that  told 
me  she  forbade  discovery  of  my  presence. 
I  waited  until  the  sound  of  the  retreating 
footsteps  was  lost  in  the  distance,  and  then 
followed  in  their  track  to  the  house,  and 
regained  my  room,  a  prey  to  agitating  and 
torturing  thoughts  I  will  not  recall.  Sleep 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  sat  and  watched 
the  early  summer  dawn,  thinking  not  at 
all,  but  letting  the  waves  of  feeling  go 
over  my  head  until  I  grew  restless,  and 
felt  I  must  go  out  —  not  into  that  fatal 
wood,  but  somewhere  into  the  open  air. 

Once  more  on  that  strange  night  I  passed 
oat  of  the  hall-door,  and  finding  my  way 
into  the  straggling  kitchen-garden  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  away  from  the 
sight  of  the  Folks'  Wood,  I  strolled  up 
and  down  its  grass-grown  paths  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  think  consecutively  of  the 
night's  events. 

Presently  the  latch  of  the  gate  clicked, 
and  I  saw  Miss  Denison's  tall  figure 
approaching. 

No  smile  greeted  me  now.  On  her  worn 
face  could  be  read  a  despairing  sadness 
that  made  no  effort  at  concealment.  ^  A 
dull,  half-understood  resentment  against 
her  had  smouldered  in  my  breast  during 
the  hours  of  my  night  watch ;  glimpses  of 
something  treacherous  had  caught  here, 
there,  on  my  mental  consciousness,  to  lose 
force  again  for  want  of  knowledge ;  but,  at 
sight  of  her  face,  I  am  glad  to  remember 
that,  even  in  my  own  misery,  I  found  pity 
for  hers. 

She  came  close  to  [me,  but  did  not 
speak. 


11  How  is — she  V*  I  stammered  at  last. 

"  She  is  asleep,"  she  said,  in  a  dull,  dead- 
sounding  voice.  "  Old  Martha  is  with  her. 
I  have  come  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
before  you  go.  Since  you  have  seen  my 
miserable  secret  with  your  own  eyes — there 
is  little  to  say.  I  don't  ask  you  to  forgive 
me.  I  have  no  defence  to  make.  It  is 
true  —  I  would  have  sacrificed  you  —  or 
any  one — for  her  good.  I  plotted  and 
planned  for  it ;  that  was  my  only  reason 
for  wishing  for  a  boarder.  If  yon  had 
proved  unworthy,  I  should  have  kept  her 
from  you  and  looked  for  another— that's 
all" 

"  It  was  a  little  hard  on  me,"  I  said,  in  a 
voice  I  could  not  keep  quite  steady. 

Her  face  worked  passionately. 

"It  was  cruel;  it  was  inhuman!"  she 
cried.  "Only,  I  love  her  so— only  I 
believed — I  hoped  at  least — that  to  know 
herself  loved  would  awaken  her  own  souL 
That  this — this  folly— ah  1  let  me  face  it  at 
last!  this  delusion — this  madness  would 
pass  away,  and  I  might  see  her  a  happy 
wife  and  mother.  My  Sylvia— my  beauti- 
ful Sylvia!" 

Her  voice  broke  with  that  pitiful  cry, 
and  the  tears  coursed  down  her  thin 
cheeks. 

I  found  some  manliness  then,  and, 
taking  her  hand,  drew  her  to  a  garden 
seat. 

"Miss  Denison,"  I  said,  quietly,  "it  is 
not  I  who  should  quarrel  with  yon  for 
your  love  for  Sylvia,  even  though  it  has 
fallen  hardly  on  me.  I  forgive  you  freely 
and  fully  for  my  share  of  the  trouble." 

She  thanked  me  brokenly,  and  presently, 
in  a  calm  tone,  asked  me  to  listen  to  the 
whole  story,  wherein  I  might,  perhaps,  find 
some  sort  of  excuse  for  her  sin  against 
me. 

"I  had  a  younger  brother— an  only 
one,"  she  began.  "He  was  Sylvia's  father. 
Oh,  my  poor  Laurie !  What  years  of 
misery  seem  to  have  gone  by  since  you 
were  my  darling  and  my  joy  1  But  that's 
no  matter  1  Well,  this  brother  was  my 
father's  pride  and  delight  I  was  nothing 
to  him  in  comparison.  Laurie  was  to 
redeem  our  fallen  fortunes ;  Laurie  was  to 
win  every  prize  in  life.  Amongst  others,  his 
handsome  face  was  to  win  the  heiress 
whose  money  was  sadly  needed  to  repair 
our  decay.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  details 
of  all  the  sad  story..  This  is  all  that 
concerns  you.  In  the  heyday  of  his  youth, 
with,  as  my  father  thought,  the  world  at 
his  feet,  he  fell  in  love  and  ran  away  with 
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a  girl  without  a  farthing  —  an  orphan 
teacher  in  the  village  school.  The  day  my 
father  heard  the  news  he  swore  a  solemn 
oath  that  Laurie  should  never  darken  his 
doors  again;  and  from  that  moment  he 
has  never  spoken  his  name." 

She  paused  and  wrung  her  hands  to- 
gether; and  the  action  told  something  of 
what  this  quietly-told  story  had  cost  her. 

"  Mr.  Erakine,"  she  went  on,  presently, 
very  low,  "they  were  married — I  did  not 
work  to  draw  you  into  that  disgrace,  how- 
ever else  I  have  sinned  against  you.  No 
tidings  reached  us — or  me,  rather — for  it 
was  only  by  stealth  that  I  managed  to  let 
my  brother  know  of  his  father's  unalterable 
decision  —  for  many  months  after  the 
separation.  *  Then,  one  day,  one  awful 
day,  came  news  of  my  Laurie's  death  by 
drowning"  —  another  pause,  while  her 
hands  clutched  at  her  breast  —  "and  a 
week  later,  walking  broken-hearted  in  the 
woods,  I  met  the  girl  he  had  married — ill, 
hungry,  and  in  rags — and  she  begged  me, 
for  my  love  of  him,  to  give  her  shelter 
until  — her  child  was  born.  There  was 
then — it  has  been  pulled  down  since — a 
poor,  mean  cottage  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Folks1  Wood.  In  secret,  and  with 
a  quaking  heart,  I  hid  her  there.  I 
brought  thingB  from  the  house  to  make  it 
habitable.  I  managed  to  procure  doctor 
and  nurse ;  and  there — there  amongst  the 
trees,  Sylvia  was  born,  and  her  poor  young 
mother  died.  When  it  was  over,  despera- 
tion made  me  bold,  and  I  confessed  all  to 
my  father.  I  suppose  I  was  terrible  in  my 
anguish,  for  he  consented  at  last  to  my 
taking  the  baby,  Laurie's  child,  to  bring  up 
— although,  as  you  have  seen,  he  has  never 
forgiven  her  her  birth  or  her  mother." 

She  paused  —  this  time  so  long  that  I 
spoke.    "  Sylvia *  I  began. 

"  Sylvia  was  the  dearest,  sweetest,  love- 
liest of  children" — her  voice  began'  to 
tremble — "but  from  the  time  her  mind 
began  to  open  I  felt  that  she  was  unlike 
other  children.  As  she  grew  older,  her 
passion  for  the  woods,  for  the  tales  of  the 
fairies — oh,  those  fatal  fairies  ! — that  haunt 
them,  grew  with  her.  It  seemed  to  suck 
out  all  other  life  or  interest  from  her.  She 
lives  only  in  that  Ah  1  don't  ask  me, 
since  my  hopes  are  ended.  And  they  were 
so  high,  only  yesterday.  No  words  can 
alter  it  or  mend  it !  My  little  Sylvia — my 
Laurie's  only  child  I " 

That  morning  I  left  Folks'  Field,  and  I 
have  never  seen  it  since. 


At  my  request,  Miss  Penison  kept  me 
informed  from  time  to  time  of  her  niece's 
state;  for  the  thought  of  complete  igno- 
rance was  unbearable  to  ma 

Two  years  after  that  strange  summer 
holiday,  a  letter — written  with  a  kind  of 
anguished  resignation — told  me  that  Sylvia 
Denison's  fluttering  soul  had  escaped  its 
earthly  bonds,  and  that  the  Folks1  Wood 
was  for  ever  deserted  of  the  woodland 
nymph  I  had  wooed  beneath  its  shades. 

But  still,  at  moments,  I  follow  that  airy 
figure  as  it  winds  amongst  the  tree?.  I 
tell  again  my  tale  of  love  to  her  passionless 
fairy  heart ;  and  once  more  I  feel  my  blood 
freeze  as  she  dances  her  mystic  dance  to 
the  sound  of  elfin  song  and  laughter  in  the 
glade. 

THE 
TRAIN-BANDS  OF  EDINBURGH. 


Every  year  the  Magistrates  and  Council 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Edinburgh  appoint 
from  their  number  an  official  called  the 
"  Captain  of  Orange  Colours,"  whose  sole 
duty  is  to  take  charge,  during  his  term 
of  office,  of  an  old  tattered  banner,  a 
snuff-box,  a  tobacco-pipe  and  case,  and  a 
silver  cup.  These  are  the  sole  remaining 
insignia  of  the  once  famous  Train-bands  of 
the  city,  the  memory  of  which  has  just 
been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  printing 
of  their  quaint  records  and  minutes,  at  the 
order  o!  the  magistrates  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Town  Clerk.  These  are 
worth  looking  at,  as  affording  a  curious 
picture  of  the  municipal  institutions  of 
the  past. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us,  living  in  these 
days  of  admirable  police  organisation,  fire 
brigades,  and  sanitary  inspection  —  ad- 
mirable, although  some  degrees  yet  from 
perfection — to  realise  that  our  forefathers 
had  either  to  be  their  own  guardians  or 
submit  to  be  robbed  and  maltreated.  Edin- 
burgh began,  as  long  ago  as  1580,  to 
entrust  to  her  burgesses  the  duty  of 
defending  the  commonweal;  for  in  that 
year  the  Train-bands  were  instituted.  The 
Town  Council  nominated  sixteen  citizens 
— ten  representing  the  merchants  and  six 
the  crafts — to  be  captains  of  the  sixteen 
companies  of  the  Regiment  of  Burgesses. 
There  was  one  lieutenant,  one  ensign,  and 
two  sergeants  to  each  company,  Aug 
making  a  total  of  eighty  officers,  forty- 
eight  of  whom  were  commissioned  and 
thirty-two   non-commissioned    The  Cap- 
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tains  elected  their  own  Commandant,  or 
Moderator,  for  the  year,  and  also  nomi- 
nated one  of  their  number  as  clerk,  to  keep 
the  accounts  and  records. 

The  city  was  divided  into  sixteen  dis- 
tricts, each  distinguished  by  a  "colour/1 
as,  orange ;  why tte  ;  blew  ;  why te  and 
orange;  green  and  reid;  purple;  blew 
and  w;hy  te ;  orange  and  green ;  grein  and 
whitte;  reid  and  yellow;  yellow;  reid  and 
blew ;  orange  and  blew ;  reid  and  whyte ; 
reid,  whyte,  and  orange ;  and  reid — to  re- 
produce the  quaint  and  erratic  spelling  of 
the  records.  Each  district  was  known  by 
its  colours,  and  the  captain  of  the  district 
was  the  captain  of  such  and  such  colours. 
Each  company  was,  of  course,  recruited 
from  the  residents  of  its  own  district. 

In  1607,  this  custom  was  discontinued, 
and  a  hired  watch  was  employed ;  but  the 
service  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ef- 
fective, or,  perhaps,  the  expense  was 
grudged,  for,  in  1625,  the  magistrates 
ordained  by  Act  of  Council,  that  the 
ancient  method  of  watching  by  the  bur- 

f  esses  and  inhabitants  should  be  resumed. 
Proclamation  was  made  in  the  name  of  the 
King  and  Council,  that  every  man  should 
"  Compeir  as  thai  ar  wairnit  ilk  man  in  his 
awin  constable's  pairt  in  the  nether  Tol- 
buth  of  the  burgh,  at  nyne  houres  at 
nycht,  to  answer  to  their  names,  as  thai  sal 
be  callit  be  the  baillies  or  constable  of  his 
pairt,  with  sufficient  airmour,  and  not  de- 
pairt  therefra  till  fyve  houres  in  the 
morning  under  the  paine  of  ane  unlau  of 
fyve  poundis,  to  be  pay  it  be  the  contra- 
venar  'toties  quoties;'  and  this  ordour  to 
begin  uponne  the  25th  of  October  instant" 
An  Act  of  the  following  year  refers  to  the 
foreign  wars,  to  the  possibility  of  invasion, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for 
defence.  It  appointed  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants to  be  divided  into  eight  companies 
of  two  hundred  men  each,  to  be  regularly 
exercised  and  disciplined ;  and  the  officers 
of  each  company  were  required  to  person- 
ally visit  the  houses  of  the  "whole  men" 
of  their  company,  to  see  that  they  were 
provided  with  arms,  and  to  report  defaulters 
to  the  magistrates.  The  big  and  strong 
men  were  ordered  to  carry  a  pike,  and  the 
smaller  men,  "a  musket  with  bandalier 
and  head-piece,  lead,  pouther,  and  match." 
A  later  ordinance  orders  the  youths  of  the 
city  to  be  formed  into  two  companies — 
that  of  the  MerchHfcs  to  march  in  the  van, 
and  that  of  the  wafts  in  the  rear,  of  the 
Train-bands. 

Whether  these  ordinances  were  or  were 


not  fully  carried  out,  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing,  for  the  minutes  of  the  Society  of 
Captains  only  extend  back  to  1647.  But 
it  would  appear  that  in  1645,  the  Town 
Council  remodelled  the  whole  system  of 
the  Train-bands,  and  defined  the  bounds  of 
each  company.  They  appointed  the  Cap- 
tains, and  left  these  officers  to  select  their 
own  subalterns. 

A  town-guard  was  also  organised,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  men,  a  lieutenant,  two 
sergeants,  and  three  corporals.  This 
company  was  under  pay,  was  required  to 
be  at  the  order  of  the  magistrates  night 
or  day,  and  figured  at  all  public  functions. 

In  1663,  the  Captains  of  the  Train-bands 
formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  and 
obtained  a  constitution  from  the  Town 
Council.  It  enabled  them  to  "meet  to- 
gether at  such  convenient  times  and  places 
as  they  might  appoint,  for  contriving  and 
appointing  things  necessary  and  convenient 
for  securing  decent  order  among  themselves 
in  their  several  companies,  whatever  should 
be  enacted  by  the  major  part  present  at 
every  such  meeting — nine  being  always  a 
quorum — being  regarded  as  the  conclusion 
and  act  of  the  whole."  They  were  also 
empowered  to  exact  penalties  and  fines  on 
their  own  order,  and  to  require  the 
obedience  of  all  the  inferior  officers  to 
their  edicts. 

This  Society,  which  began  as  a  sort  of 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  seems  to  have 
gradually  merged  into  a  convivial  club. 

It  began  well,  however,  and  took  over 
the  control  of  such  city  constables  as  there 
were.  The  watch  was  regularly  kept  by 
the  several  companies,  each  in  its  own 
district  and  under  its  own  Captain,  but 
with  the  opportunity  of  a  relief  occasionally 
by  borrowing  a  guard  from  a  neighbouring 
company. 

That  the  citizens  did  not  like  the  duty,  and 
shirked  it  whenever  they  could,  is  evident 
from  successive  ordinances.  Thus,  in 
1669,  there  is  an  Act  which  sets  forth  that 
the  neglect  of  the  citizens  to  keep  guard  has 
led  to  the  breaking  open  of  shops  and 
houses,  and  the  disquietude  of  the  city; 
and  orders  that  thenceforth  <(all  the 
neighbours"  shall  punctually  attend  their 
respective  Captain's  guard,  and  watch  the 
whole  time  appointed  to  them,  under  the 
penalty  of  three  pounds  Scots,  and  further 
punishment  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council. 

This  may  have  served  for  a  time ;  but 

I  laxity  again  set  in,  and  in  1676  there  is 
another  solemn  Act  reprehending  the 
citizens    for    absenting  themselves   from 
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guard  without  even  providing  substitutes, 
and  ordaining  that  whenever  the  Guard 
should  not  turn  out  in  sufficient  force  to 
protect  the  city,  the  Captain  on  duty 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  fines  on 
the  absentees.  Again  and  again  similar 
enactments  are  repeated,  until  the  Society 
of  Captains,  in  despair,  requested  the 
Council  to  appoint  a  Town-Major  or 
Inquisitor  of  the  Watch  Bolls,  whose  duty 
was  to  go  the  round  of  the  Guard,  take 
note  of  the  absentees,  pay  into  the  guard- 
box  six  shillings  Scots  for  each  absentee, 
and  then  pursue  each  for  eighteen  shillings 
for  his  own  relief  and  payment  With  a 
prospect  of  two  hundred  per  cent  profit 
on  each  fine,  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
official  would  allow  any  skulker  to  escape ; 
so  we  may  assume  that  either  the  Guard 
was  thereafter  well  kept,  or  that. the  Town 
Major  had  a  very  lucrative  post. 

But  if  without  fear,  the  Captains  them- 
selves were  not  without  reproach,  as  we 
gather  from  such  minutes  as  this : 

"  Edinr.  14th  Deer.,  1676.  The  which 
day,  the  City  Oaptaines,  being  mett  and 
considering  the  many  and  great  violations 
of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  established  by  his  Majestie  and 
his  royall  predecessors,  against  cursing  and 
swearing,  which  is  prohibit  by  severall  Acts 
of  Parlt.  under  diverse  penalties,  did  there- 
for unanimouslie  statut  and  ordaine  that  in 
case  ane  of  our  number  shall  curse,  swear, 
or  use  any  unhandsome  expressions  at  any 
of  our  meettings,  he  who  so  doeth  shall  be 
obleegid  to  pay  in  to  our  clerke,  sex 
shillings  Scotts,  'toties  quoties.'  .  .  .  The 
sd.  day  it  was  furder  ordained,  that  in  case 
that  any  shall  interrupt  any  of  our  number 
when  he  is  tabled,  before  he  be  heard,  he 
shall  be  obleegid  to  pay  into  our  clerke  four 
shillings  Scotts,  *  toties  quoties.' "  • 

This  ordinance,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  permanently  abolished  (<  unhand- 
some expressions,"  for  we  find  similar 
minutes  at  intervals  of  several  years.  The 
following  points  to  something  very  "un- 
handsome "  indeed : 

"  The  Capts.  mett,  and  taking  to  ther 
consideration  the  uncomeliness  of  dis- 
respectful language,  one  to  another  in 
general!,  but  more  in  particular  the  giveing 
of  a  lie,  which  in  reason  may  procure 
quarrels  among  them  who  retains  a  princi- 
pal! of  honour ;  and  to  witness  their  disleik 
thereto,  it  is  aggreed,  whoever  gives  another 
the  lie  shall  be  fined  to  the  value  of  ten 
shillings  sterling,  or  any  remarkeahte  de- 
signed reflections,  to  suffer  a  vote  of  the 


Society,  as  the  heynousness  or  otherwyse 
as  the  crime  may  deserve." 

The  language  here  is  confused,  but  the 
design  is  obviously  praiseworthy.  So  Also 
fa  it  in  the  following,  which  is  so  exceed- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  time,  place,  and 
people,  that  we  transcribe  it  in  full. 
Evidently,  there  had  been  much  soul- 
searching  before  this  entry : 

"  Edr.,  the  fourth  day  of  December,  one 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  five  years. 

"  The  which  day  the  Society  of  Captains 
being  convened  in  the  old  Councill  House  " 
— usually  they  met  at  some  tavern,  or  at 
"  the  quarters "  of  some  brother  officer,  a 
vintner — "  considering  the  great  growth  of 
immoralities  within  this  city  and  suburbs, 
and  the  fearfull  rebukes  of  God,  by  a 
dreadful  fire  iu  the  Parliament  Close, 
Kirkheugh  and  Cowgate,  which  hapned 
about  midnight  upon  the  third  day  of 
Ffeberuary  1700  years,  and  which  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Oouncell  Books,  with  their 
Christiane  sentiments  theranent,  upon  the 
24th  of  April  thereafter.  And,  also,  re- 
membring  that  terribele  fire,  which  hapned 
in  the  north  side  of  the  Landmercatt  about 
midday  upon  the  28th  day  of  October, 
1701  years,  wherein  severall  men,  women 
and  children  were  consumed  in  the  fflames, 
and  lost  by  the  fall  of  ruinous  walls.  And, 
furder,  considering  that  most  tremendous 
and  terrible  blowing  up  of  gunpowder  in 
Leith,  upon  the  3d  day  of  Jolly,  1702  years, 
wherein  sundree  persons  were  lost,  and 
wonderfull  mines  made  in  the  place.  And 
likewise  reflecting  upon  many  other  tokens 
of  God's  wrath,  lately  come  upon  us,  and 
what  wee  are  more  and  more  threatened 
with,  being  moved  with  the  zeall  of  God, 
and  the  tyes  He  heath  laid  upon  us,  and 
that  wee  have  taken  upon  ourselvess  to 
appear  for  Him  in  our  severall  station, 
doe,  in  the  Lord's  strength,  resolve  to  be 
more  watchfull  over  our  hearts  and  wayes 
than  formerly,  and  each  of  us  in  our 
severall  capacities  to  reprove  vice  with  that 
due  zeall  and  prudence  as  we  shall  have 
occasion,  and  to  endeavour  to  promote  the 
rigorous  execution  of  those  good  laws, 
made  for  suppressing  of  vice  and  punishing 
of  the  vitious.  And  the  Society  appoints 
this  their  solemn  resolution  to  be  recorded, 
and  their  clarke  to  read,  or  move  the  reading 
heirof  in  the  Society  everie  first  meeting 
after  Whitsonday  and  Martinnes  yearly, 
as  a  lasting  and  humtnjhge  memoriall  of 
the  said  three  dreadfull  lyres,  and  that 
under  the  penalty  of  twenty  merks,  Scots, 
1  toties  quoties.'" 
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How  long  this  wholesome  feeling  lasted, 
and  whether  or  not  this  solemn  record 
was  read  as  ordained  in  future  years,  the 
minutes  do  not  show. 

Dae  record  is  made  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  burgesses  are  to  be  informed 
that  their  turn  for  mounting  guard  has 
come.  The  Captain  sent  his  drum  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  bounds,  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the 
summer  time,  and  shortly  after  daybreak 
in  winter  time.  Pausing  at  the  head  of 
each  "  close "  or  "  wynd,"  the  officer  pro- 
claimed the  precise  hour  for  "  attending 
the  colours/1  and  named  those  whose  turn 
was  due.  Just  before  the  appointed  hour, 
the  drum  was  sent  round  again  by  way  of 
reminder;  and  one  can  well  imagine  that 
its  rattle  was  anathematised  freely  enough 
to  have  enriched  the  Exchequer,  had  there 
been  any  one  to  pick  up  the  "unhandsome 
expressions"  and  the  consequent  fines. 
The  hour  of  mounting  guard  is  repeatedly 
altered  on  the  score  of  inconvenience,  but 
no  alteration  seems  to  have  made  the  duty 
agreeable  to  the  worthy  burgesses,  who  had 
to  turn  out  in  the  cold  and  dark  and  wind. 

They  do  not  seem  to  have  even  had  the 
compensating  glory  of  wearing  a  uniform ; 
at  any  rate,  we  find  no  mention  of  uniform 
in  these  records,  and  only  a  casual  refe- 
rence, at  a  later  date,  to  the  full-dress  to 
be  worn  by  the  Captains  at  some  civic 
function.  This  was  ordered  to  be  "  a  dark 
blue  coat,  plain  yellow  buttons,  white  vest, 
nankeen  breeches,  and  white  silk  stock- 
ings; each  Captain  having  appended  to 
his  left  breast  ribbons  made  in  the  form 
of  a  rose,  denoting  each  of  their  colours." 

When  a  new  Captain,  or  doctor,  or 
chaplain  was  appointed,  there  was  a 
great  gathering  for  what  was  called  the 
"brothering  "  of  the  new  comrade.  In  1 684, 
the  new  man  had  to  pay  the  clerk  seven 
pounds  sterling  towards  the  expenses.  The 
sum  varied  from  time  to  time;  but  now 
and  again  there  was  an  enactment  to  check 
and  reduce  the  growing  expenditure  at  the 
convivial  meetings.  By  one  minute  it  is 
ordered  that  no  Captain  shall  be  pressed 
to  drink  what  he  does'  not  want,  either  as 
to  quantity  or  quality.  By  another  it  is 
decreed  that  whoever  chooses  to  remain  in 
the  tavern  after  the  Moderator  or  Com- 
mandant has  retired,  must  pay  his  own 
charges.  The  expenses  of  the  entertain- 
ments were,  otherwise,  furnished  out  of 
the  ctommon  fund,  made  up  of  the 
"  brothering"  fees,  and  the  constant  small 
fines  for  petty  offences. 


Here  is  a  characteristic  entry  of  a 
"  brothering  n : 

"Edinburgh,  January  3,  1687.  The 
which  day  ye  Society  of  Captains  being  in 
the  evening  met  and  conveened,  in  Cap- 
tain Patrick  Steele  his  house,  Captn. 
Edward  Cunningham  and  Captn.  Walter 
Dermont,  after  having  taken  ye  usuall 
oaths  and  engadgements,  were,  with  ye 
accustomed  solemnity es  and  ceremonies, 
received  into  ye  Brotherhood,  and  de- 
clared members  of  ye  said  society.  Each 
of  the  Baid  intrant  captains  haveing  con- 
form to  ane  act  payd  in  to  ye  Clerk  seven 
pounds  sterling,  which  ye  Society  ap- 
pointed their  Clerk  to  record." 

What  were  "  the  accustomed  solemnityes 
and  ceremonies  "  we  gather,  in  part,  from 
later  entries,  such  as  this :  The  entrant 
"  stood  upon  ane  carpet  in  the  middle  of 
the  roome  with  the  whole  Society  sur- 
rounding him,  with  their  swords  drauen, 
and  after  performing  of  some  of  the  usuall 
seremonies  he  kneeled  upon  his  right  knee 
and  the  whole  Society  crossed  their  swords 
upon  his  head,  and  soe  he  was  declared  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  ordered  that 
their  clerk  should  record  the  samen." 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  one  would 
like  to  know  more  about  the  " usuall  sere- 
monies"  which  are  repeatedly  mentioned, 
but  never  further  described. 

What  we  do  gather,  however,  is  that 
there  was  either  a  dinner  or  a  supper  after 
the  (( seremonies,"  and  a  big  drink,  al- 
though the  minutes  are  always  careful  to 
record  that  the  company,  at  a  timeous 
hour,  "marched  to  their  respective  quar- 
ters in  good  order  and  with  proper  de- 
corum." 

One  should  imagine  that  there  must 
have  been  a  little  poetic  license  in  such 
a  record  after  the  festivity  recorded  in  the 
following  tavern  bill,  if  it  included  a  com- 
pany of  only  sixteen  Captains : 

Supper  £6    4  6 

46  bottles  port,  3s.  9d 8  12  6 

19  bottles  sherry,  4s 3  16  0 

Bum  punch 2  13  6 

Whisky  tody   0    2  6 

Brandy  and  gin 0    9  6 

Porter    0    7  6 

Negus 0    5  6 

Bread  and  beer  0    8  6 

Biscuit,  prawns,  etc 0    7  9 

Breakage  0    8  0 

Fruits,  etc  0  19  4 

Teaandcoffie 0  12  0 

Cadies  and  paper   0    3  6 

Bum  tody,  6s. ., 0    6  0 


Waiters.. 


£25  16    7 
..110 

£26~17    7 
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The  item  for  breakage  is  suggestive ;  bat 
then  we  must  remember  that  the  custom 
of  the  time  was  to  shatter  the  glass  after 
certain  toasts. 

Here  is  a  more  modest  bill;  bat  still 
exhibiting  a  wonderful  capacity  for  liquor 
among  the  officers,  in  comparison  with  the 
charge  for  solids : 

Supper £1    3    0 

Fifty-one  bottles  of  punch  2  11    0 

Seven  bottles  of  claret 0  14    0 

More,  one  do 0    2    6 

12  bottles  of  porter 0    3    0 

Beer  and  cacQes 0    2    3 

Ye  officer 0    10 

Glasses  0    16 

£4  18    3 
Servants   0    2    0 


£5    0    3 


Edinburgh,  11  August,  1752. 

Great  sticklers  for  discipline  and  etiquette 
were  these  gallant  Captains  in  their  glory. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  they  minute : 

"The  Sooietie  of  Captains  being  con- 
veened,  they  did  unanimously  statute  and 
ordain  that  every  one  of  their  number,  to- 
gether with  their  subalterns,  should  be 
obliged  to  attend  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Town  Councell  upon  all  emergent  occa- 
sions, and  in  all  cases  of  imminent  danger, 
either  to  the  City  or  inhabitants,  by  fire, 
tumultuous  mobbs,  rabbles  or  uproars,  and 
that  they  shall  lay  outt  themselves  jointly 
for  maintaining  the  peace  and  quietness  of 
the  good  town,  to  the  outmost  of  their 
power,  and  ordered  the  same  to  be  re- 
corded, as  a  publick  law  of  the  Society, 
that  all  may  know  their  duty  in  the 
premisses." 

Shortly  after  this  assertion  of  their 
rights  as  public  guardians  and  ordainers 
of  "publick  law,"  the  Captains  had  to  sub- 
mit a  long  and  solemn  "  Representation  " 
to  the  Town  Provost  and  Magistrates  con- 
cerning the  insubordination  of  a  certain 
"Ensigne"  who  refused  or  neglected  to 
obey  the  orders  of  a  Captain  acting  in 
place  of  his  own  superior,  absent  on  leave. 
The  "  Levetennant "  seems  to  have  been  no 
better,  for,  it  is  sad  to  read, "  being  desired 
by  the  Captain  to  sett  out  the  sentries,  he 
and  the  ensigne,  in  a  mutinous  manner, 
retired  and  called  the  rolls,  and  the  Cap- 
tain desiring  both  subalterns  to  sett  the 
sentries  upon  the  Tolbuth,  the  levetennant 
answered  he  would  receive  commands  from 
no  Captain  save  Captain  Robertson,  and  so 
went  out  of  guard.  The  ensigne  the  very 
same  way  disobeyed  the  Captain,  with  the 
aggravation  that  he  wrapped  the  roll  up 


and  put  it  in  his  pockett  when  the  Captain 
desired  it" 

This  was  shocking  conduct,  and  fully 
justified  extreme  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  "  Captain  "  on  duty.  But  he,  "  partly 
from  ane  uncommon  spirit,  and  partely 
from  a  compassion  to  the  exceeding  folly" 
of  the  two  insubordinates,  was  "  willing  to 
pass  from  what  the  law  of  arms  would 
have  advised  for  curbing  the  insolence  of 
such  notorious  offenders."  So  he  went 
calmly  to  the  Lord  Provost's  house,  "who 
being  in  bed,  desired  the  Captain,  by  his 
lady,  to  gett  sentries  from  the  Captain  of 
the  Guard,"  which  was  a  ready  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
the  "levetennant  and  ensigne  sent  out 
sentries,  and  the  levetennant  went  off 
from  the  guard  with  such  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  he  could  persuade  to  go  with 
him,  but  the  ensigne  stayed  sometime 
longer  to  show  his  art  in  counteracting  the 
Captain,  and  frustrating  the  very  design  of 
keeping  guard." 

This  was  too  much,  and,  therefore,  the 
Society  laid  a  formal  complaint  before  the 
Council  on  the  just  plea  that  "  no  Govern- 
ment can  subsist  without  order  and  dis- 
cipline," and  that  the  atrocious  conduct  of 
the  rebellious  officers  had  "wounded  the 
policy  and  government  of  this  burgh  in  ite 
very  vitalls,  which  is  not  to  be  cured  but 
by  some  exemplary  punishment,  and  cut- 
ting off  such  gangrened  members."  The 
indictment  is  a  long  and  severe  one,  and 
it  so  affected  the  Council,  that,  we  learn 
by  the  record  of  an  Act  which  followed, 
they  reprimanded  the  offenders,  suspended 
them  from  office,  and  declared  the  "Leve- 
tennant "  as  "  incapable  of  all  publick  trust 
within  this  city,  during  the  CouncelTs 
pleasure." 

At  other  times,  we  find  the  Society 
11  extruding  "  members  for  various  offences 
against  the  rules  of  their  order.  One 
Captain  Walter  Orrok,  we  find,  had  been 
guilty  of  "rood  behaviour"  to  the  Com- 
mandant. He  was  not  expelled,  but  "  the 
Society  did  apoint  him  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
Commandant,  the  Society  to  drink  to  Cap- 
tain John  Murray  (the  Commandant)  in  a 
moderate  glass  of  wine."  Whether  the 
piper  had  to  be  paid  by  Captain  Walter 
Orrok,  history  sayeth  not. 

During  the  rebellion  of  '45  the  Train- 
bands seem  to  have  disappeared,  and  there 
is  an  hiatus  in  their  records  until  1747, 
when  a  new  set  of  Captains  was  ap- 
pointed. Thereafter  the  Society  became 
more   and    more    a  convivial   one,   and 
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keeping  guard  seems  to  have  become  a 
mere  formality. 

What  they  never  failed  to  do,  however, 
was  to  keep  the  King's  and  Queen's  birth- 
days with  proper  loyalty. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  quaint  record  of 
the  fourth  of  June,  1764  : 

"  Being  the  anniversary  of  His  Majesty's 
birthday,  the  Society  of  Captains,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Lord  Provost,  went  from  the 
Goldsmith's  Hall  to  the  Parliament  House, 
where  his  Lordship,  with  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  the  Magistrates  and  Coun- 
cilmans, nobility  and  gentry,  etc.,  drank 
His  Majesty's  health,  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  evening  there 
was  an  elegant  supper  at  Sommers',  where 
the  Commandant  and  Society  of  Captains 
entertained  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magis- 
trates with  that  elegance  and  ease  so  pe- 
culiar to  that  Society.  This  evening,  a 
little  scuffle  happened  between  the  City 
guard  and  a  few  idle  boys;  but  by  the 
tender  care  and  diligence  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  the  evening  was  concluded  with- 
out any  disturbance,  and  the  Society  spent 
the  night  with  the  utmost  happiness." 

We  have  not  the  menu,  but  this  was  the 
bill  on  that  occasion : 

Supper,  jelees  and  sileybubs  £2  2    0 

2  doz.  and  7  botts  clerat 5  8    6 

2  doz.  and  11  botts  punch    15    0 

6  botts  Madeira 110 

Bread  and  beer  0  3    0 

Porter    0  2    0 

Cups  0  4    0 

4  botts  negus   0  5    0 

Apples,  oringes,  resins,  and  almons  0  7    6 

Prans 0  2    6 

Cook  and  bukets    0  16 

Oadies   0  16 

Servants' of  officers' drink 0  2    0 


£11    6    0 
Waiters 0    5    0 


£11  11    0 


Certainly  a  moderate  sum  for  such  a  big 
entertainment;  but,  then,  a  sovereign  in 
these  old  days  went  a  very  great  deal 
further  than  we  can  make  one  go  now. 

The  Captains  must  have  been  famous 
entertainers  in  the  last  half  of  the  last 
century.  Their  suppers  or  dinners  are 
always  superb,  conducted  with  "that 
elegance  and  ease  so  peculiar  to  the 
Society,"  characterised  by  "grate  joy,"  or 
"  much  friendship  and  mirth,"  and  ending 
with  "propriety."  The  clerk  never  fails 
to  record  that  at  the  time  to  go  to  quarters 
"the  corps  retired  in  distinct  divisions, 
and  in  excellent  order." 

We  must  not  leave  the  minutes  and  the 
clerks  without   one   remarkable   illustra- 


tion. The  following  entry  occurs  in  1782, 
and  is  signed  by  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  not,  as  was  usually  the  case,  by  the 
clerk: 

"  In  order  to  render  the  minutes  of  the 
Society  of  Captains  in  future  intelligible, 
and  to  prevent  disputes  in  the  corps  with 
regard  to  precedent,  it  is  proposed  that  no 
person  can  be  elected  clerk  to  this  corps 
without  having  previously  given  proof  of 
his  acquaintance  with  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy, and  being  a  legible  penman,  as 
many  inconveniences  have  been  experienced 
by  such  deficiencies." 

A  most  laudable  resolution,  but  coming 
rather  too  late  to  be  of  much  use.  For  it 
was  passed  in  1782,  and  in  1795  the  alarm 
of  a  French  invasion  caused  the  enrolment 
of  the  Koyal  Edinburgh  Volunteers.  In 
1798,  the  Magistrates  suspended  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  to  the  Train-bands, 
and  in  that  year,  therefore,  the  ancient 
City  Guards  terminated  what  had  for  long 
previously  been  only  an  honorary  existence. 
But,  in  1848,  the  Town  Council  revived 
the  office  of  Commandant  and  Captain  of 
the  Orange  Colours,  and  to  this  day  they 
annually  make  the  appointment  for  the 
arduous  duty  named  at  the  outset  of  this 
article. 
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A  8ERIAL  8TORY. 

Bi   ESM$!    STUART. 

Author  ofMurid's  Marriage,"  "Joan  Vcllacot* 
"A  Faire  DamuU," etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
"A  MARRIAGE  IS  ARRANGED." 

Hoel  was  now  really  convalescent;  but 
he  was  still  very  weak.  He  had  sustained 
slight  internal  injury  from  the  fall  from 
the  quay,  and  that,  besides  the  other  danger 
he  had  passed  through,  had  laid  him  low. 
Sickness  is  often  represented  as  a  time  for 
mental  reflection;  but  more  often  it  is  passed 
in  a  vague  round  of  thoughtlessness  that 
takes  possession  of  the  brain,  and  a  weary 
and  profitless  wondering. 

May  was  approaching,  and  only  now 
was  the  once  keen-witted  Hoel  Fenner 
able  to  lie  on  a  conch  in  his  bedroom,  and 
slowly  string  a  few  consecutive  ideas 
together.  Sister  Marie  was  still  with  him, 
and  Hoel  had  quite  decided  that  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church  had  done  well 
in  producing  such  an  embodiment  of  all 
that  was  beautiful  and  womanly  as  the 
Sisters  of  Charity. 
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But  Hoel  had  many  other  thoughts  in 
his  mind  that,  as  he  daily  grew  stronger, 
also  became  more  settled  and  persistent. 

These  thoughts  related  to  Jesse  Vicary 
and  to  Elva.  It  was  no  good  disguising 
the  fact;  he  loved  Elva  now  with  the  new 
love  grown  of  absence,  and  perhaps,  too — 
so  contrary  is  man's  mind — from  the  very 
fact  that  he  had  cat  himself  off  entirely 
from  her.  A  hundred  times  a  day  he 
would  say  to  himself :  "  I  will  put  this  case 
of  conscience  before  Sister  Marie,  and  she 
will  decide."  But  he  had  not  done  so, 
and  now  Sister  Marie  no  longer  sat  up  at 
night  with  him,  and  did  not  stay  all  day. 
Soon  the  doctor  would  pronounce  him 
fit  to  return  home — home,  how  ridiculous 
the  word  sounded!— and  the  delightfully 
simple  remarks  of  this  French  Sister  could 
no  longer  be  listened  to. 

"Vicary  would  be  a  good  conscience- 
holder,"  he  thought ;  "  but  then  how  can  I 
ever  see  him  again  without  telling  him  the 
truth;  and  how  can  I  tell  him  the  truth 
and  bring  ruin  upon  Elva  ?  Elva — Good 
Heavens,  what  a  fool  I  have  been  !  Why 
did  I  run  .away  like  that  ?  Bat  what  is 
done  is  done.  She  despises  me,  and  I 
cannot  defend  myself,  even  though  any 
gentleman  would  approve  my  conduct 
Ah,  would  there  be  some  adverse  opinion? 
Are  we  able  to  judge  any  one  with  a  right 
judgement!  Is  not  even  common  law 
often  administered  most  unjustly  ? 

"If  I  have  been  right  by  myself,  have  I 
not  deliberately  chosen  to  be  unjust  to 
Vicary  in  order  to  save  myself  the  pain 
of  forcing  jastice  upon  another?  Hang  it 
all,  iff  there  justice  anywhere  ?  Don't 
we,  most  of  us,  accept  a  justice  with  a 
smiling  face!  Are  not  some  ruleB  of 
society  monstrously  unjust,  but  custom 
makes  them  just?  Oan  one  pretend  to 
do  more  than  keep  one's  own  handB  clean  ? 
I  have  done  that.  Well,  I  shall  go  back  to 
London  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  travel,  and 
just  see  what  turns  up.  But  with  Elva— 
no,  I  must  put  away  that  thought." 

At  this  moment  Auguste  the  waiter 
came  in  with  "  Mist&re  Fenn&re's  "  morning 
paper,  and  the  first  thing  his  eye  alighted 
on  was: 

"A  marriage  is  arranged  between  the 
Honourable  Walter  Akister,  only  son  of 
Lord  Oartmel,  the  well-known  astronomer, 
and  Miss  Kestell,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Kestell  of  Greystone.  The  wedding,  we 
understand,  is  to  take  place  early  in  May, 
at  Bushbrook." 

Hoel  flung  the  paper  away.    Had  he 


been  strong  enough  he  would  have  stamped 
upon  it.  A  rage  new  and  altogether 
foreign  to  his  nature  seized  him;  more 
overwhelming  because  he  could  not  blame 
either  Walter  Akister  or  Elva.  Blame 
them — how  cotdd  he?  What  must  she 
have  thought  of  him  ?  Why,  she  thought 
so  badly  of  him  that  she  had  been  able  to 
turn  her  love  into  hatred,  and  trample  out 
her  sweetest  womanhood. 

Then,  after  a  few  minutes  he  felt  angry 
with  Elva  for  thinking  badly  of  him.  To 
be  prepared  to  marry  that  Walter  Akister 
seemed  worse  than  folly;  it  was  a  crime. 
It  was  like  a  woman  to  be  inconstant, 
fickle,  shallow,  and  so  on,  through  all  the 
usual  and  well-worn  invectives  against 
women,  till  his  common  sense  reasserted 
itself,  and  he  saw  plainly  that  such  con- 
duct as  his — unwilling  though  it  had  been 
— was  enough  to  quench  any  woman's 
belief  in  any  man — enough,  and  more  than 
enough. 

Weak  as  he  was,  Hoel  rose  from  the 
couch,  and  grasping  the  support  of  the 
mantelpiece,  stood  trying  to  calm  himself. 
He  had  fancied  he  had  cooled  himself  into 
indifference,  and  that  his  illness  had  taken 
away  all  mad  regrets.  They  had  never 
been  mad  till  now.  Only  now  did  he 
appear  to  realise  his  loss,  only  now,  when 
Elva  had  promised  herself  to  another. 

He  leaned  against  the  marble,  and  felt 
angry  with  his  weakness,  and  angry  with 
the  fate  that  had  brought  such  misery 
upon  him,  and  at  that  moment  Sister 
Marie  entered  with  ..her  quiet,  peace- 
suggestive  wayfij  that  seemed  to  repudiate 
any  stormy  human  passion. 

"Monsieur  is  standing,  he  has  the 
strength  to-day.  That  is  because  I  asked 
Saint  Joseph." 

"  Saint  Joseph !  Pshaw !  It  is  because 
that  woman  I  told  you  of,  Sister  Marie,  is 
faithless,  and  is  going  to  marry  another 
man." 

"  You  must  rejoice  greatly,  as  you  told 
me  it  was  not  her  fault." 

11  Rejoice?  I  do  no  such  thing;  I  am 
very  angry.  She  has  no  business  to  love 
twice.  Besides — besides,  I  love  her  more 
than  ever,  just  when  I  had  fancied  myself 
cured." 

"We  all  have  to  tread  the  Rue  do 
l'Enfer." 

"  Tread  it,  yes,  when  we  have  paved  it 
first ;  but  what  do  you  think  of  treading 
it  when  one  has  tried  to  be  an  honourable 
man  all  one's  life,  when  one  has  only  done 
what  is  right,  and  then  the  misfortunes 
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of  the  wicked  overtake  one  I    The  world 
is  a  place  of  injustice." 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  it  is  the  intentions  we 
forget;  some  of  our  deeds  are  beautiftd, 
bat  the  intentions  beneath  are  very  adverse 
to  God.  The  intention  is  oftener  self  than 
God." 

" 1  have  done  my  duty  for  my  own  sake? 
Honestly,  it  is  a  pity  that  this  reason  of 
self-love  does  not  exist  often,  if  the  result 
is  good." 

The  good  little  Sister  was  not  going  to 
argue  with  a  man  so  thoroughly  out  of 
sorts  as  HoeL 

"You  are  very  good  to  tell  me  your 
trouble/1  she  said,  meekly. 

"No,  I  did  it  with  a  bad  purpose/1  he 
said,  with  half  a  smile.  "Really,  you  good 
people  can  have  no  earthly  peace.  Just 
now  my  purpose  is  to  get  back  to  England 
and  leave  this  dreary  place — no  offence; 
but,  good  Heavens !  this  has  been  a  weary 
time  j  I  never  realised  so  fully  before  what 
I  had  gone  through.    When  may  I  go  J" 

11  Monsieur  le  Docteur  will  tell  us.     If 
monsieur  goes  back  to  trouble,  he  will 
think  of  us  with  pleasure  sometimes." 
"  With  pleasure  I    With  envy." 
11  Monsieur   must   have  duties   in  his 
country.     He  will  have  some  mistakes  to 
rectify,  some   love    to  give  back.     How 
much  happiness  the  good  God  allows  us  to 
give!" 
"  To  give,  and  very  little  to  receive." 
"  We  cannot  give  without  receiving ;  but 
monsieur  is  so  clever,   he  knows  all  this 
better  than  I  can  tell  him.    It  is  such  a 
simple  rule,  a  trite  result,  that  never  disap- 
points one." 

"I  don't  know  it,"  said  Hoel,  crossly, 
sinking  wearily  back  upon  his  couch.  "  I 
never  remember  doing  anything  for  the 
simple  reason  of  giving  and  expecting 
nothing  back.  Honestly,  there  are  few 
human  beings — outside  dwellers  in  con- 
vents —  who    do   that  ;    and    these    I 

fancy- * 

"The  convent  walls  do  not  make  all 
hearts  tender,  monsieur ;  it  is  God.  He 
can  work  as  well  in  the  world  as  in  the 
cloister.  Here  is  a  good  thought :  He  is 
doing  good  always,  all  day  long,  even 
when  we  do  nothing  to  help  Him." 

"  I  never  have  done  good.  Well,  per- 
haps, I  tried  to  help  a  young  man  I  met ; 
bat  at  last  I  did  him  an  injury." 

"  And  you  will  go  back  and  repair  it." 
"If  I  repair  that  injury  I  shall  bring 
sorrow  into  another  household." 

"  Heaven  answers  such  questions,  mon- 1 


sieur,  we  have  but  to  go  straight  on.  Ah! 
but  you  know  all  that  better  than  I  can 
da  It  is  a  rule  in  earthly  things  as  well 
as  in  heavenly  matters." 

"  I  thought  I  acted  honourably/1  said 
Hoel,  half  to  himself;  "and  yet,  per- 
haps, after  all,  poor  Vicary's  right  comes 
first.  But  does  it  %  And  Elva !  Ah,  now 
she  will  marry  another  man,  have  I  not 

even  less  right  to Yes,  that's  it ; 

fool  that  I  was.  I  had  everything  in  my 
own  hands,  and  rejected  it,  and  now— now 
it  is  taken  from  me.  It  will  soon  be  no 
longer  my  secret  to  keep  or  to  publish ;  it 

will  be  more  sacred,  and  yet Look 

here,  Sister  Marie,  you  are  a  saint,  if  there 
is  a  reality  to  that  word,  tell  me,  honestly, 
with  all  your  little  tables  of  right  and 
wrong,  composed  like  a  calendar  of  the 
year,  tell  me  what  is  right  1 

"  Suppose  a  young  man  exists  who  has 
been  wronged,  grievously  wronged  by  one 
who  is  now  on  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  sup- 
pose— are  you  listening  and  tabulating  ? — 
suppose  a  third  person  knows  this,  and 
that  he  would,  he  must  spare  the  old  man 
at  the  expense  of  the  younger  man,  who  is 
hale  and  strong  and  will  live  many  a  long 
year  yet;  ought  not  the  third  person  to 
consider  age  before  youth  %  I  have  put  it 
plainly/' 

"  Where  there  is  a  wrong  to  be  righted 
the  duty  is  easy,  monsieur.  Go  and  right 
it.    It  does  not  take  long  to  say." 

Hoel  did  not  answer;  but  he  was  not 
quite  so  happy  in  his  former  decision  as  he 
had  been.  Everything  had  appeared  so 
plain  to  him  when  he  fled  away  from 
England,  and  now  nothing  seemed  right 
He  himself  was  out  of  his  own  reckoning ; 
and,  further,  he  was  tormented  lest  this 
new  idea  should  have  sprung  from  the 
shock  of  reading  of  Elva's  engagement 

If  he  sacrificed  her  father  now,  it  would 
look  like  spite;  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
something  much  like  disappointed  jealousy. 
Positively  Hoel,  who  had  never  had  doubts 
about  himself  or  his  own  course  of  action, 
now  was  tortured  by  doubt  That  ridicu- 
lously simple  Sister  of  Charity  was  like  a 
single  dahlia — truth  was  much  more  like 
the  highly-folded  complex  dahlia — its  petals 
were  to  be  so  easily  reckoned  up.  Eight 
and  wrong  were  abstract  terms,  which 
only  simpletons  made  simple.  To  right 
some  men  was  to  wrong  others ;  all  pure 
chance,  a  lottery,  an  uncertain  toss-up. 

No,  he  could  not  escape  the  consequences 
at  all  events,  that  was  certain.  Elva  had 
changed.  How  she  had  been  able  to  consent 
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to  marry  Walter  he  could  not  understand, 
and  the  fact  was  torture  to  him.  Still,  he 
could  not  blame  her.  It  was  too  late  now  to 
change  his  path  of  action ;  he  had  taken 
it,  believing  it  to  be  honourable  and  the 
only  one  possible.  Why  should  another 
way  suddenly  start  into  view  and  wind 
upward  clearly  in  sight?  Not  a  smooth 
and  pleasant  way,  perhaps ;  but  not  alto- 
gether so  devoid  of  nobility  as  he  had 
fancied. 

Behind  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  that 
horrid  paragraph,  "a  marriage  is  ar- 
ranged/' ....  came  the  certainty  that 
Elva  was  his  superior,  and  that  now  he 
dared  not  go  to  her  and  say :  "  Because  of 
the  sin  of  another  I  forsook  you.1'  He 
remembered  some  of  her  remarks;  worse, 
her  novel,  the  book  he  had  so  much 
despised,  "An  Undine  of  To-day" ;  in  that 
she  had  struck  the  key-note  of  her  belief  in 
a  personal  honour,  a  code  greater,  more 
large-minded,  more  unselfish  than  he  had 
entertained,  and  he  had  then  thought  it 
absurd.  To  feel  utterly  at  sea  with  oneself 
and  one's  principles  is  not  cheering  to  low 
spirits.  From  beginning  to  the  end,  Hoel 
now  saw  he  might  have  acted  differently. 
Why  had  not  he  done  so  1 

By  the  evening  Hoel  had  worked  him- 
self feverish,  and  was  angry  because  he 
was  so  weak  Sister  Mane  only  smiled 
quietly.  He  could  have  thrown  half  his 
books  at  her  head. 

This  new  impatience  was  a  good  sign — 
though  Hoel  thought  it  an  extraordinary 
madness.  He  despised  impatience  as 
womanish  and  contemptible. 

"  Look  here,  Sister  Marie,  I  am  going  as 
soon  as  you  get  that  doctor  to  look  in  and 
say  I  shall  not  be  doing  a  foolish  thing.  I 
seem  to  have  made  so  many  mistakes 
lately,  as  well  avoid  another." 


"  We  will  ask  him  to-morrow.  And  you 
have  decided  to  go  and— undo  the  wrong 
thing,  monsieur  1 " 

"I  have  decided  nothing.  I  shall  see 
what  turns  up.  Nothing  really  matters 
now.  I've  told  you  before,  if  not,  I  tell 
you  now,  I  was  a  fool,  a  downright  fool ;  I 
fancied  that  a  woman  loved  me,  and  now 
I  find  I'm.  the  sufferer.  I  love  her  in- 
finitely more .  than  she  can  understand. 
She  is  going  to  marry  another  man,  whilst 
I— it's  strange,  Sister,  but  true — I  would 
not  take  another  .in  her  place  for  the  gold 
of  the  Indies." 

"It  is  again  of  your  own  happiness 
you  are  thinking ;  why  not  think  of  hers 
first  1  That  other  man  will  make  her 
happy,  be  satisfied  with  that ;  your  great 
love  for  her  is  capable  of  bearing  that 
trial" 

"  No,"  said  Hoel,  savagely,  for  his  newly- 
developed  temper  was,  it  seemed,  in  con- 
stant request — "no,  it  is  not  capable  of 
this.  Pray  speak  plainly,  you  quiet  saints 
aro  in  no  ways  chary  of  the  truth.  You 
think  me  even  more  selfish  than  I  was 
before." 

"  One  does  not  become  a  great  scholar 
without  years  of  labour,  nor  very  unselfish 
without  learning.  Monsieur  thinks  it  too 
easy  to  learn." 

"  Easy !  easy !  I  don't  think  it  easy ; 
I  tell  you  plainly,  it's  impossible.  I  can't 
be  resigned  to  my — my  darling's  marry- 
ing that  conceited  coxcomb— no,  that  is 
what  he  thinks  me.  But,  anyhow,  he's 
a  unlicked  cub.  There,  anything  you 
like." 

Hoel  used  the  good  Sister  as  a  safety- 
valve. 

"  Anyhow,  I  shall  go  next  week.  I 
may  as  well  attend  the  wedding,  and  be 
unselfish,"  he  added,  in  bitter  irony. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Lady  Joan's  rest  was  a  short  one  that 
night,  and  her  appetite  for  breakfast  the 
following  morning  was  taken  away  by  a 
message  from  her  father-in-law,  which 
greeted  her  as  she  sat  down  to  table,  to 
the  effect  that  he  hoped  the  dog-cart  had 
already  been  despatched  to  Sammerhill  to 
fetch  Miss  White. 

The  old  gentleman  had  the— to  Lady 
Joan's  way  of  thinking  —  reprehensible 
habit,  not  only  of  expressing  in  decisive 
fashion  any  wishes  that  might  occur  to 
him  over  night,  but  of  sending  down  the 
first  thing  the  next  morning  to  ascertain  if 
those  wishes  had  been  carried  out 
Annoyance  was  to  follow  annoyance 
tat  morning.  The  first  post  brought  with 
a  very  big  annoyance  indeed,  in  the 
tape  of  a  letter  from  the  Lady  Honoria 
derrick. 

It  was  dated  from  Southmoor,  and  ran 
as  follows : 

"Dearest  Aunt;,— You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  we  are  all  at  home  again. 
Father  and  mother  returned  last  week  from 
Belle- Plage,  and  I  have  been  sent  for  from 
Brussels,  because  I'm  told  I'm  finished, 
whatever  that  means.  I  have  wonderful 
news  to  tell  you — father  says  he  hasn't  the 
heart  to  write  it,  so  I  must — Southmoor  is 
to  be  sold  !  Father  says  the  place  is  going 
to  utter  ruin,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
likelihood  of  his  ever  being  able  to  keep  it 
up.  So  I  have  had  to  sign  a  lot  of  papers, 
and  the  thing  will  soon  be  an  accomplished 


fact.  Between  ourselves  —  I'm  awfully 
glad.  I  hate  the  place;  it's  so  mouldy 
and  dilapidated,  and  there's  such  a  horrible 
odour  of  ancestors  hanging  about  it  one  feels 
as  if  one  were  living  in  a  vault.  I  will  write 
again  soon  and  tell  you  all  our  plans  so 
soon  as  we  have  any.  At  present,  things 
are  very  unsettled.  Mother  is  about  as 
usual :  that  is  to  say,  the  weather  doesn't 
suit  her,  and  she  is  living  on  crumbs  of 
chicken  and  egg-spoonfuls  of  jelly.  Give 
my  love  to  my  uncle  and  cousin.  Your 
loving  niece,  "  Honor." 

Southmoor  was  to  be  sold  1  That  was 
the  only  idea  Lady  Joan  brought  away 
from  her  niece's  letter.  Southmoor,  the 
home  of  her  childhood ;  the  house  where 
generations  of  Herrfcks  had  been  born  and 
had  died  was  to  come  into  the  market  to 
fall  to  the  lot,  perhaps,  of  some  millionaire 
tradesman  of  democratic  ideas  and  plebeian 
tastes ;  or,  worse  fate  still,  perhaps,  be 
seized  upon  by  some  speculative  building 
society,  and  the  old  park,  with  its  stately 
trees,  be  parcelled  into  lots,  upon  which,  in 
due  course,  red-brick  middle-class  villas 
would  spring  into  existence. 

Lady  Joan  had  not  visited  the  place 
much  of  late  years.  Her  brother,  the 
present  Earl  of  Southmoor,  married  to  an 
invalid,  though  high-born,  lady,  and, 
haunted  by  the  family  spectre  of  poverty, 
had  spent  the  past  fifteen  years  of  his  life 
wandering  about  the  Continent  in  search 
of  health  for  his  wife  and  cheap  education 
for  his  only  child.  In  tastes,  he  was  Lady 
Joan's  counterpart;  in  intellect,  consider- 
ably her  inferior.  His  pride  had  had  to 
be  largely  deferred  to  in  all  Lady  Joan's 
efforts  to  be  of  service  to  him.  It  went 
without  saying  that  he  and  the  Qaskells 
had  nothing  in  common ;  and  though  Lady 
Joan  would  gladly  have  adopted  her  niece 
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and  brought  her  up  as  her  own  daughter, 
title  Earl  preferred  for  the  Lady  Honoria 
an  atmosphere  of  aristocratic  poverty  to 
the  plebeian  luxury  of  Longridge  Castle. 

If  the  yemg  lady  herself  had  been  con- 
sulted on  the  matter,  she  would  un- 
doubtedly tot*  made  a  different  choice, 
for,  the  troth  most  be  told,  Lady  Honoria 
was  that  anomaly  in  nature,  a  child  as 
unlike  its  race  as  if  it  had  been  born  in 
another  planet  The  one  or  two  glimpses 
she  had  had  of  Longridge  Castle  in  her 
childhood,  even  now  contrasted  pleasantly 
in  her  mind  with  the  life  she  had  since 
been  compelled  to  lead  in  cheap  continental 
hotels,  or  in  later  years  in  a  cheap  school 
at  Brussels. 

Lady  Joan  in  making  plans  for  Herrick's 
future,  had  freely  admitted  the  fact  that 
her  niece  was  not  everything  that  an  aris- 
tocratic damsel  should  be.  She  comforted 
herself,  however,  with  the  thought  of 
Honoria's  youth,  and  the  possibility  that 
her  faults  of  character,  though  glaring, 
were  purely  superficial.  Married  to 
Herrick,  settled  down  at  Southmoor,  under 
her  own  immediate  eye,  what  might  not 
be' hoped  for  in  the  way  of  reformation  for 
so  young  a  girl ! 

She  did  not  care  to  dwell  upon  the  girl's 
undisguised  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of 
the  sale  of  the  old  home.  The  bitter  fact 
alone  riveted  her  attention. 

"  It  shall  not  be,*  she  exclaimed  aloud, 
as  she  folded  the  letter,  and  laid  it  on  one 
side.  M  If  I  have  to  go  down  on  my  knees 
to  my  husband  to  make  him  buy  the 
it  shall  not  come  into  the  market  I " 

A  second  thought  followed — that  of  the 
feeble  old  grandfather,  who,  once  before 
when  the  purchase  of  Southmoor  had  been 
hinted  at  by  Lady  Joan,  had  exclaimed : 
"  Don't  touch  it,  John,  it  would  be  a  non- 
paying  investment" 

Surely  never  did  messenger  bring  more 
Si-timed  tidings  than  the  servant  who  at 
this  moment  entered  and  announced  that 
Miss  White  had  arrived. 

Loia  White,  in  her  schoolroom  at  Sum- 
merhrll,  surrounded  by  her  small  pupils, 
had  been  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
message  brought  to  her  that  morning 
"  with  Lady  Joan's  compliments." 

11  Wants  to  see  me?"  she  repeated, 
blankly,  as  she  retched  her  hat  and  gloves, 
and  despatched  a  message  to  Mrs.  Ley  ton, 
asking  for  permission  to  be  free  of  the 
schoolroom  that  morning. 

Her  heart  beat  fast  as  she  thought  of  a  I 
second  ordeal,  even  more  terrible  than  the  | 


one  which,  two  days  back,  she  had  gone 
through  under  the  aegis  of  Herrick's  pre- 
tence. Now,  neither  Herrick  nor  his 
lather  would,  she  knew,  be  at  Longridge 
to  receive  her,  and  alone  she  would  have 
to  face  Herrick's  mother  in  her  rigid  state- 
liness.  Her  fears  increased  upon  her  as 
she  sat  waiting  for  Lady  Joan  in  one  of 
the  big  drawing-rooms. 

"  On,  if  Herrick  had  but  been  born  to 
poverty  instead  of  to  wealth  such  as  this  1" 
was  her  thought,  as  her  eye  took  stock  of 
the  beauty  and  iaxnriousness  of  her  sur- 
roundings. 

Another  thought  trod  on  the  heels  of 
this  one : 

"What  silly  presumption  for  me  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  Herrick's  mother, 
with  her  aristocratic  blood,  in  addition  to 
her  wealth,  would  ever  receive  poor,  little 
me  as  a  fit  wife  for  her  son." 

Lady  Joan's  manner  when,  after  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  entered  the  room, 
was  not  reassuring : 

"I  hope  my  sending  for  you  in  school- 
hours  has  not  inconvenienced  you,"  she 
said,  after  a  formal  bow,  and  a  touch  with 
the  tips  of  her  fingers.  "Mr.  Gaskell, 
however,  was  anxious  to  see  you,  and  one 
feels  compelled  to  defer  to  the  wishes  of 
one  at  his  great  age." 

Lois  murmured  a  string  of  polite  com- 
monplaces in  reply,  and  Lady  Joan 
resumed: 

M I  am  glad  on  my  own  account,  as  well 
as  on  Mr.  GaskelTs,  that  you  were  able  to 
come,  for  there  is  something  I  particularly 
wish  to  say  to  you — something,  in  fact, 
that  must  be  said ;  could  not  be  written. " 

The  methodical  manner  in  which  she 
spoke  showed  that  she  had  not  kept  Lois 
waiting  fifteen  minutes  for  nothing. 

Lois  flushed  crimson.  She  felt  that  the 
thunder-cloud  she  had  dreaded  was  about 
to  break  now. 

Lady  Joan  went  on : 

"But  before  I  speak  what  necessity  has 
laid  upon  me  to  speak,  may  I  ask  one 
question— a  very  important  one — do  you 
really  consider  yourself  to  be  engaged  to 
be  married  to  my  sontN 

The  words  were  spoken  now.  Lois 
started,  her  lips  opened ;  but  never  a  word 
escaped  them.  Did  she  consider  herself  to 
be  engaged  to  be  married  t  No,  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  most  young  girls  consider 
themselves  to  be  engaged  to  be  married 
after  the  momentous  question  has  been 
asked  and  answered.  Tnat  Herrick  looked 
upon  marriage  as  the  inevitable  ending  to 
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his  courtship  there  was  not  a  doubt.  Lois, 
however,  before  the  day  on  which  Herrick 
had  slipped  a  diamond  and  ruby  ring  on 
her  finger  had  come  to  an  end,  had  said 
to  herself:  "There  is  Bach  a  thing  as 
loving  and  letting  go.  If  I  thought  my 
love  for  Herrick  might  be  detrimental  to 
him  in  the  days  to  come,  I  would  take  my- 
self out  of  his  life  at  once  and  for  ever." 

Lady  Joan,  waiting  for  her  answer  and 
looking  down  into  that  frank,  childlike 
free,  read  it  as  easily  as  she  would  read  an 
open  book. 

Lois  had  put  on  a  small  round  hat  that 
morning,  and  neither  drooping  brim  nor 
veil  hid  the  pained,  bewildered  look  which 
said,  as  plainly  as  words  could:  "I  am 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  matter  beyond 
my  capabilities.  Where  shall  I  look  for 
help  and  guidance  ? " 

Lady  Joan— with  a  slight  feeling  of 
wonder  over  the  girl's  simplicity — said  to 
herself  that  her  course  lav  plain  before  her 
now.  An  appeal  to  the  girl,  founded  on  her 
love  for  Herrick,  a  few  words  of  advice, 
some  golden  guineas,  and  the  thing  was 
done. 

"A  pretty  enough  child,"  she  thought; 
"  the  very  wife  for  a  struggling  artist — she 
would  save  him  a  small  fortune  in  models. 
But  a  wife  for  Herrick !    No  1  " 

Aloud  she  said : 

"  I  am  sorry  if  my  question  has  given 

iron  pain.  Pardon  my  abruptness  in  asking 
i  Let  me  put  it  in  another  form.  Do 
you  love  my  son  %  " 

Lois  knew  well  enough  how  to  answer 
that  question. 

"Love  him!"  she  cried  passionately, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  "  ob,  I  would 
lay  down  my  life,  gladly,  at  any  time,  to 
save  him  a  moment's  pain." 

"Then,  of  course,"  said  Lady  Joan, 
coldly,  and  with  great  decision,  "  you  have 
given  careful  thought  to  the  question 
whether  his  marriage  with  you  would  be 
likely  to  conduce  to  his  real  happiness  in 
life!" 

"Careful  thought  1"  cried  Lois,  im- 
petuously. "I  have  thought  of  nothing 
else  from  morning  till  night  since  the  day 
he — he  asked  me  —  to  be  his  wife;  but 
how  can  I — how  is  it  possible  for  me  to 
decide  what  will  or  will  not  make  his 
happiness*" 

"No  self-seeking  there,  no  ambitious 
views  for  herself,  so  I  may  as  well  speak 
out  plainly,"  thought  Lady  Joan.  So  she 
said,  with  great  deliberation : 

11  And  I,  too,  as  Herrick's  mother,  have 


thought  of  nothing  else  from  morning  till 
night  since  I  knew  that  marriage  was  in 
his  thoughts ;  but  I  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  forming  a  decisive  opinion  on  the 
matter.     Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is  1 " 

Lois  turned  her  face  eagerly  towards 
her. 

11  It  is  this,"  said  Lady  Joan,  coldly, 
bluntly,  cruelly.  "That  a  marriage  be- 
tween you  and  him  would  be  about  the 
most  disastrous  thing  that  could  happen 
to  him;  for  the  twofold  reason  that  it 
would  sow  dissension  between  him  and 
his  relatives,  and  prevent  his  making  a 
marriage  suitable  to  his  station  in  life." 

A  sharp  cry,  such  as  a  child  cut  with  a 
knife  might  utter,  broke  from  Lois's  lips. 
She  grew  pale ;  her  hands  clasped  together 
convulsively. 

"Help  me,  help  me  I"  she  cried, 
piteously.     "What  am  I  to  do  1" 

"  If  you  are  asking  the  question,  really 
wishing  for  an  answer,  I  will  tell  you,"  said 
Lady  Joan,  calmly  and  coldly  as  before. 
"  Go  away  at  once.  Leave  Longridgcr  at 
once  and  for  ever.  Don't  go  into  hysterics 
over  it  and  talk  about  a  breaking  heart  and 
such  like — ah,  pardon  me — nonsense ;  but 
write,  after  you  have  left  here,  a  plain, 
common-sense  letter  to  my  son,  telling  him 
that,  having  well  thought  over  the  matter, 
you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  un- 
equal marriages  are  good  for  neither  party 
concerned,  and  that  consequently  of  your- 
self, of  your  own  free  will — kindly  lay 
stress  on  that — you  have  taken  steps  to 
end  the  engagement." 

"Go!  where  shall  I  go!"  said  Lois, 
plaintively.  "I  haven't  a  friend  in  the 
world  except  Mrs.  Leyton." 

Lady  Joan  looked  at  her  incredulously. 

"  Not  a  friend ! "  she  repeated  "  Where 
were  you  living  before  you  came  to 
Sammerhilir 

"I  was  brought  up  at  a  big  orphanage. 
My  father  was  a  naval  officer,  he  and  my 
mother  both  died  when  I  was  a  child.  I 
went  straight  from  the  orphanage  to 
Summerhill  when  I  was  old  enough  to 
teach."  • 

"And  had  you  no  relatives  save  father 
and  mother  T'asked  Lady  Joan.  "Pardon 
my  questions;  but  I  am  trying  to  see  my 
way  to  helping  you  in  the  future,  in  any 
rnanner  you  may  like  to  choose." 

"  My  father  had  a  cousin  I  used  to  see 
at  one  time;  but  he  went  to  America  long 
ago.  I  have  not  beard  from  him  for 
years." 

"  I  daresay  yon  could  find  out  his  present 
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address  in  some  way.  It  seems  to  me 
that  America  would  be  a  very  desirable 
destination  for  you,  all  things  considered. 
It  would  involve  complete  change  of  scene 
and  surroundings — a  very  great  considera- 
tion—and-'  " 

But  Lady  Joan's  sentence  was  not  to  be 
finished ;  for  at  this  moment  Dr.  Scott's 
voice,  hi  loud  tones,  was  heard  immediately 
outside  the  door. 

"Never  mind  about  announcing  me," 
he  was  saying,  no  doubt  to  a  servant  "  I 
must  see  her  without  a  moment's  delay." 

Then  he  pushed  open  the  door  and 
entered  without  ceremony. 

"Lady  Joan,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "I  have 
just  received  a  telegram  from  your  son 
containing  sad  news.  There  is  no  time  to 
tell  you  as  you  ought  to  be  told,  for  the 
telegram  has  unfortunately  been  delayed 
in  transmission,  and  the  news  will  an- 
nounce itself  unless  I  make  haste.  So  far 
as  I  understand  the  message,  there  has 
been  a  second  terrible  explosion  at  the 

Wrexford  mines,  and  your  husband 

there,  I  see  you  understand  me — no,  not 
killed  j  severely  injured.  They  are  bring- 
ing him  now.  The  ambulance  is  almost 
at  the  door.  More  than  this  I  do  not 
know." 

CHAPTER  X. 

Herrick's  account  of  the  terrible  oc- 
currence, given  in  short,  disjointed  sen- 
tences, was  easy  enough  to  understand. 
His  father  had  not  been  indulging  in  any 
deeds  of  Quixotic  heroism,  but  had  simply 
been  doing  his  duty  at  the  pit's  mouth, 
and  in  the  mines,  as  he  had  ever  done  in 
similar  circumstances,  organising  search- 
parties,  and  seeing  that  the  men  already 
rescued  were  properly  attended  to.  A 
second  explosion  had  not  been  anticipated, 
and  he,  and  his  father  also,  had  several 
times  descended  the  shaft  in  the  miner's 
cage.  Help  had  been  greatly  needed  in 
all  quarters,  and  he  himself  had  helped  to 
bear  away  the  last  ambulance  of  rescued 
men  in  default  of  sufficient  bearers. 

Meantime,  his  father,  in  company  with 
the  chief  engineer,  had  descended  the 
shaf t  in  order  to  ascertain  if  a  certain  im- 
proved ^system  of  ventilation  which  had 
been  submitted  to  him  were  practicable. 
When  the  case  was  within  twenty  feet  of 
the  bottom,  the  second  explosion  had  oc- 
curred; his  father  and  the  engineer  had 
both  been  violently  precipitated  from  the 
cage,  thelengineer  had  been  killed  on  the 


spot,  and  his  father  had  sustained — so  far 
as  could  be  ascertained — terrible  bruises 
to  his  limbs,  and  serious  injuries  to  the 
spine. 

"Terrible  braises  to  his  limbs,  and 
serious  injuries  to  the  spine  1 "  The  ver- 
dict of  the  doctors,  after  a  more  prolonged 
examination  had  been  made,  was  simply 
the  translation  into  technical  language  of 
Herrick's  words. 

They  expressed  their  gravest  fears  as  to 
his  chances  of  ultimate  recovery. 

Old  Dr.  Scott  went  a  step  farther  than 
the  Wrexford  doctors  who  had  accompanied 
the  ambulance  home,  and  confided  as  his 
opinion  to  the  nurse  whose  services  had 
been  hastily  called  into  requisition,  that 
"twenty-four  hours  must  see  the  end  of 
it." 

In  order  to  avoid  additional  jolting, 
John  Gaskell  had  been  carried  on  the 
mattress  on  which  he  had  lain  in  the  am- 
bulance, into  a  room  on  the  ground-floor — 
one  of  old  Mr.  Gaskell's  luxuriously-fur- 
nished suite  of  apartments.  Here  they 
had  hastily  placed  a  bedstead,  and  here, 
within  two  rooms  from  where  his  aged 
father  was  lying,  it  was  fated  that  John 
GaskelFs  last  hours  should  be  spent 

Lady  Joan  had  borne  the  shock  of  the 
ill-tidings  better  than  Herrick  could  have 
anticipated.  At  first,  possibly,  she  had 
scarcely  realised  the  full  import  of  Dr. 
Scott's  words ;  but  when,  about  five 
minutes  after,  the  slow  ambulance-bearers 
had  brought  in  the  once-stalwart  John,  one 
single  glance  at  his  white,  drawn  face,  must 
have  told  her  the  whole  terrible  truth. 

"  Come  in  here,  mother,"  Herrick  said, 
drawing  her  back  into  her  boudoir,  which 
opened  off  the  hall.  "  There  are  several 
doctors — you  will  be  in  the  way  just  now. 
I  shall  remain  beside  my  father." 

Then  he  looked  up  and  saw  Lois  stand- 
ing, looking  pale  and  scared,  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room.  He  did  not  at  the 
moment  realise  the  strangeness  of  the  fact 
of  her  presence  in  the  house — only  hailed 
it  with  delight.  In  the  terrible  sorrow 
which  had  come  upon  them,  who  so  likely 
to  be  helpful  and  sympathetic  as  the  sweet 
girl  so  soon  to  be  one  of  the  family) 

"  You  will  look  after  my  mother,  Lois," 
was  all  he  said,  as  he  hastily  withdrew. 

Lois's  heart  sank;  her  instincts  warned 
her  that  she  would  be  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  whom  Herrick's  mother  would 
turn  for  consolation. 

She  made  one  step  from  out  her 
corner. 
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11  Shall  I  go — shall  I  stay — can  I  be  of 
any  use  f  "  she  asked,  timidly. 

Even  with  the  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow 
falling  upon  her,  Lady  Joan's  brain  was 
quite  clear  to  decide  whether  the  girl  whom 
she  had  judged  to  be  no  fit  wife  for 
.  Herrick  was  to  be  admitted  to  that 
position  of  friendliness  in  the  house  which 
alone  justifies  the  acceptance  of  services 
in  a  time  of  need. 

"  You  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  of 
any — the  slightest — use  in  the  circum- 
stances/' she  answered,  coldly.  "  I  would 
suggest  that  you  return  at  once  to  Summer- 
hill  and  think  well  over  the  conversation 
we  have  had  this  morning.  When  you 
have  thoroughly  considered  the  matter,  I 
feel  sure "  * 

Bat  at  this  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Herrick  entered  the  room  as  hastily  as 
he  had  quitted  it. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "my  father  has  for  a 
moment  recovered  consciousness,  and  has 
spoken  your  name.  I  think  he  wishes  you 
to  sit  beside  him." 


CHAPTER  XL 

"My  father  has  spoken  your  name!" 
To  John  Gaskell,  with  the  first  faint  gleam 
of  consciousness,  came  the  thought  of  his 
wife.  Nearly  thirty  years  of  wedded  life 
forges  something  of  a  bond  between  a  man 
and  woman.  The  mere  fact  that  two 
people  have  thus  long  walked  side  by  side 
through  life  ia  in  itself  a  guarantee  that  a 
bond  of  companionship  has  been  formed. 
More  than  this  there  may  be,  but  this  at 
least  there  must  be.  At  times,  one  of  the 
two  may  have  wished  to  turn  to  the  left 
when  the  other  would  fain  go  to  the  right, 
and  each  may  occasionally  have  given  a 
sigh  for  more  congenial  companionship. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  sense  of 
comradeship  remains  unbroken,  and  when 
at  last  death,  with  sharp  touch,  smites  the 
hands  of  the  two  asunder,  the  loss  is 
measured  by  what  might  have  been  rather 
than  by  what  actually  has  been. 

Thus,  at  least,  it  was  with  John  Gaskell 
now  as  he  lay  upon  his  deathbed. 

He  had  not  been  married  a  month  before 
his  shrewd  common-sense  had  laid  bare  to 
him  the  fact  that  Lady  Joan  had  married  him 
for  his  wealth,  not  for  himself.  Character* 
iatically,  he  had  surveyed  the  "  situation," 
and  had  done  his  best  to  save  his  life,  as 
well  as  his  wife's,  from  shipwreck. 

"There  never  can  be  any  talk  of  love 
between  us,"  he  had  said  to  himself,  "  but 


we  can  at  least  remember  that  we  are  an 
educated  lady  and  gentleman  bound  to 
live  together  for  life,  and  treat  each  other 
with  proper  respect  and  consideration." 

Lady  Joan  he  was  inclined  to  pity 
rather  than  to  blame.  He  laid  the  blame 
of  their  ill-advised  marriage  entirely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  courtly  and  impe- 
cunious old  Earl,  her  grandfather. 

Of  Vaughan  Elliot  he  knew  nothing,  or, 
possibly,  his  estimate  of  Lady  Joan's  con- 
duct might  have  suffered  some  modifica- 
tion. His  acquaintance  with  the  Southmoor 
family  was  but  slight:  a  tramp  on  the 
Devon  moors  after  snipe  in  company  with 
Joan's  brother,  a  subsequent  introduction 
to  the  fascinating  sister,  a  stay  of  three 
days  at  Southmoor,  and  the  thing  was 
done. 

John  Gaskell  was  very  young  at  the 
time.  His  gold  had  not  opened  all  doors  to 
him  j  and  the  flattering  attentions  showered 
upon  him  by  the  ancient  aristocrat,  for  the 
moment  dazzled  and  blinded  him.  Later 
on,  when  disillusion  came,  he  was  not  the 
one  to  sound  the  town-crier's  bell  and  cry : 
11  Oyez,  oyez,  oyez.  I've  been  tricked  into 
a  marriage  for  the  sake  of  my  gold.  Come 
and  pity  me  every  one  who  passes  by." 

The  utmost  that  outsiders  could  note 
was,  that  after  his  marriage,  John  became 
devoted  to  his  business  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  expected  of  so  wealthy  a  man.  Also, 
that  Lady  Joan's  opinions  or  advice 
were  never  on  any  occasion  sought  for 
by  him,  though  he  would  spend  hours 
closeted  with  his  old  father,  discussing  all 
matters,  great  or  small,  that  concerned  the 
welfare  of  his  household  or  that  of  his 
workpeople.  All,  however,  who  knew 
John  Gaskell  intimately,  were  forced  to 
admit  that  he  treated  his  wife  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end  with  the  most  unvarying 
politeness,  lavished  his  gold  upon  her,  saw 
that  every  one  of  her  whims  and  wishes 
was  gratified  so  soon  as  formed,  although 
possibly  he  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him- 
self much  as  to  what  went  on  in  her 
heart 

And  Lady  Joan,  on  her  part,  had  seemed 
to  acquiesce  in  a  condition  of  things  she 
was  powerless  to  alter.  To  tell  the  truth . 
it  very  well  suited  her  cold  and  unsympa- 
thetic temperament  that  no  exhibitions  of 
ardent  feeling  should  be  required  of  her. 
To  do  her  jastice,  she  was  incapable  of  the 
small  hypocrisies  by  which  so  many  women 
make  their  household  wheels  to  work 
smoothly..  No  flimsy  self-deception  hid 
from  her  eyes  the  fact  that  she  was  as 
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much  a  stranger  and  an  alien  in  her  own 
home  as  if  she  had  been  born  in  another 
dime,  and  had  been  taught  to  speak  a 
tongue  different  from  that  which  her 
husband,  her  son,  and  her  father-in-law 
spoke. 

Even  now  as  she  entered  the  darkened 
room  and  took  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  whereon  her  huaband  lay  stricken 
to  his  death,  there  were  no  tears  on  her 
face,  and  not  for  a  moment  did  she  say  in 
her  heart,  as  so  many  wives  in  similar 
circumstances  would  have  said : 

"life  ends  for  me  to-day,  though  I  may 
breathe  and  eat  and  drink  for  another 
fifty  years  to  coma" 

Her  husband  made  no  sign,  by  so  much 
as  a  quiver  of  the  eyelid,  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  her  presence.  After  one  brief 
gleam  of  consciousness  he  had  relapsed 
into  insensibility;  his  heavy  stertorous 
breathing  psoolauaing  the  fact. 

"It  is  partly  the  effect  of  the  opiate 
we  have  been  compelled  to  administer,* 
said  the  old  doctor,  coming  forward. 
"  You  need  not  remain,  unless  you  choose, 
Lady  Joan.  Your  husband  will  not  be 
conscious  of  your  presence." 

Lady  Joan,  however,  chose  to  remain. 
She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  her 
hand  pressed  over  her  eyes,  her  face  by 
only  one  degree  less  white  and  rigid  than 
that  of  the  suffering  man  beside  whom  she 
sat. 

"  Poor  soul  1 "  thought  the  doctor,  pity- 
ingly, "  she  is  thinking  of  what  lies  before 
her  in  the  future." 

Yes,  that  was  exactly  what  Lady  Joan 
was  doing,  although  net  quite  in  tha 
fashion  which  the  doctor  imagined.  Sha 
was  thinking  what  a  miserable  position, 
hers  would  be,  by-andrby,  when  John  was 
gone  and  she  was  utterly  dependent  either 
upon  the  old  man  or  up  on  Herrick. 

She  knew  exactly  the  financial  position 
of  the  Gaskells,  one  towards  each  other, 
for  John  had  never  been  reticent  on  the 
matter.  "  I  am  my  father's  administrator, 
head-steward,  general  manager,  what  you 
will,"  he  had  been  wont  to  say,  when  his 
friends  had  made  complimentary  allusions 
to  his  wealth  or  position*  as  the  largest 
landowner  in  the  county.  It  was  true 
that  yearly,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  placed  to  John's 
banking  account,  so  that  cheques  might  be 
drawn  and  payments  made  by  him;  but 
this  in  no  wise  affected  the  fact  that  Long- 
ridge  and  the  mines  at  Wrexford,  and  all 
other  land  and  investments  —  great  and 


small — belonged  in  their  entirety  to  old 
Mr.  Gaskell,  and  only  at  his  death  could 
become  John's. 

Now,  if  the  old  man  had  died,  as  he 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
do,  some  twenty  years  back,  Lady  Joan's 
thoughts  ran,  all  this  wealth  and  property 
would  have  been  John's.  He,  no  doubt, 
would  have  made  liberal  provision  for  her 
by  will,  and 

Ah !  here  a  sudden  recollection  flashing 
across  her  mind  put  all  other  thoughts  to 
flight  John  had  once,  long  ago,  made  a 
will ;  so  long  ago,  indeed,  that  until  that 
moment  she  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
Some  twenty  years  back,  John  had,  been 
called  upon  to  undertake  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion among  certain  South  American  mines, 
in  which  he  possessed  an  interest  The 
will  which  he  then  made,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  had  been  framed  to  meet 
two  contingencies — old  Mr.  GaskelFs  death 
during  John's  absence,  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  John  through  misadventure.  Both 
these  events  were  within  the  range  of  the 
possibilities;  for  the  old  gentleman  had 
passed  his  threescore  and  ten  years,  and 
John  was  about  to  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
all  sorts  of  dangers  amid  mines  and 
machinery. 

The  will,  though  elaborated  by  the 
lawyers  into  folios  and  sheets,  was,  in 
itself,  a  very  simple  document,  and  merely 
gave  aU  the  property — "real,  landed,  or 
personal" — of  which  John  might  die  pos- 
sessed to  Lady  Joan  for  life,  with  rever- 
sion to  Herrick  on  her  death.  Old  friends 
of  John  OaskeH's  were  appointed  trustees 
to  this  will,  and,  until  Lady  Joan's  death, 
Herriek  could  only  draw  a  certain  fixed 
income  bom  the  estate.  At  this  time 
Lady  Joan's  health  was  very  fragile,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  little  likelihood  of  her 
Ihring  to  see  Herrick  grown  to  manhood. 

"Bead  it,  Joan,  and  let  me  see  that 
yon  understand  it,"  her  husband  had  said 
to  her,  with  a  look,  half-pitying,  half-con- 
temptuous, in  his  eyes,  which  she  had 
found  even  more  easy  to  read  than  the 
sheets  of  parchment  which  he  handed  to 
her. 

"  Here,  you  poor  woman,  who  have  sold 
yourself  for  wealth  and  luxury,"  that  look 
seemed  to  say,  "I  have  taken  care  that 
Fate  shall'  not  cheat  you  out  of  your  dues." 

"Bemember,  Joan,"  he  had  said,  as 
he  folded  the  will  and  placed  it  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  his  solicitors,  "this 
is  only  so  much  waste  paper,  unless  my 
father  dies  before  me." 
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No  other  will,  to  Lady  Joan's  certain 
knowledge,  had  since  been  made  by  him ; 
for,  until  the  death  of  his  father,  no  ne- 
cessity for  so  doing  could  arise.  No 
doubt,  if  the  thought  of  this  will  had  ever 
oome  into  John's  mind,  it  must  simply 
have  figured  to  him,  as  he  had  before 
phrased  it,  as  "so  much  waste  paper." 

"  So  much  waste  paper,"  thought  Lady 
Joan,  bitterly,  the  echo  of  her  husband's 
words,  spoken  twenty  years  back,  ringing 
sharply  in  her  ears  now.  "My  thirty 
years  of  bondage  served  to  no  purpose! 
Southmoor  to  be  sold,  and  the  will  which 
would  enable  me  to  buy  Southmoor  twice 
over  with  ease,  so  much  waste  paper! 
And  all  because  an  old  man's  useless  life 
haa  been  unnaturally  prolonged  1  If  the 
two  must  die,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
the  old  man  should  not  go  first ! " 


GIANTOLOGY, 

A  member  of  the  Academic  Francaise, 
M.  Henrion,  propounded,  in  1718,  a 
curious  theory,  according  to  which  the 
human  race  has  gradually  decreased  in 
statur*  Our  progenitor,  Adam,  says  the 
learned  academician,  was  one  hundred  and 
twentjtfihree  feet  nine  inches  in  height; 
Eve  was  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet 
nine  inches ;  Noah  was  twenty-seven  feet; 
Abraham,  twenty  feet ;  and  Moses,  thirteen 
feet  in  height. 

^  Whence  M.  Henrion  derived  his  informa- 
tion we  cannot  so  much  as  guess ;  but  we 
are  glad  to  know,  on  his  assurance,  that  a 
process,  apparently  designed  to  whittle 
away  the  human  race  to  vanishing  point, 
suddenly  and  permanently  ceased  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  That  there 
were  races,  of  giants  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  world  ha*  been  a  common  belief ;  which 
may  be  found  stated  in  such  widely  di- 
vergent books  as  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
and  St.  Augustine's  "  De  Civitate  Dei'9 

Most  nations  of  the  world  have  tear 
ditions  of  their  ancestors,  handed  down 
from  prehistoric  times,  and  we  invariably 
find  that  there  were  giants  in  those  days. 
The  hewers  of  Homer's  "  Odyssey  "  had  no 
manner  of  doubt  that,  somewhere  beyond 
the  sea,  there  dwelt  monsters  similar  to 
that.  Polyphemus  whose  single  eye  Ulysses 
destroyed  with  a  firebrand.  And  that  this  is 
a  meie  tradition  of  pr^Hellemc  barbarism, 
magnified  through  the  mist  of  time,  is  a 
comparatively  modern  discovery. 
In  1536  the  veracious  Sir  John  Mann- 


deville  had  some  account  to  give  of  what 
looks  very  like  the  Cyclops ;  for  he  says  : 
"In  one  of  these  yles  ben  folk  of  gret 
stature,  as  geauntes,  and  they  ben  hidouse 
for  to  loke  upon,  and  thei  han  but  on  eye, 
and  that  is  in  the  myddle  of  the  front.11 

But,  apart  from  the  existence  of  mon- 
sters, such  as  the  poetry  and  folk-lore  of 
every  nation  abounds  in,  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  general  impression  that  the 
men  of  old  were  taller  men  than  now.  The 
Hindoos  have  a  tradition  of  a  giant  race 
who  bestrode  elephants  as  we  do  horses. 
The  Grecian  heroes,  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
were  said  to  have  thrown  stones  at  their 
enemies  which  the  strongest  of  their  de- 
scendants could  not  move.  Homer  and 
Vergil  speak  of  the  men  of  their  own  day 
as  mere  dwarfs  in  comparison  with  those 
elder  heroes  of  whom  they  sang.  So 
strongly  did  this  idea  take  possession  of 
the  Greek  mind,  that  their  actors,  when 
personating  the  traditionary  heroes  on  the 
stage,  made  themselves  taller  with  buskins, 
lengthened  their  arms  with  gauntlets,  and 
padded  themselves  out  to  appear  of  pro- 
portionate breadth  and  strength. 

Many  readers  of  the  "Idylls  of  the 
King  "  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that,  ac- 
cording to  one  account  of  him,  the  blame- 
less Arthur  was  "  fifteen  foote  long  in  the 
prime  of  his  yers ; "  that  Queen  Guinivere 
was  twelve  feet  high;  and  Sir  Gawaine, 
twelve  feet  and  a  half, 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  in  1575,  there  were  six 
gigantic  figures,  eight  feet  in  height,  stand- 
ing over  the  castle  gate.  And  a  con- 
temporary writer  says:  "By  this  dumb 
show  it  was  meant  that  in  the  daies  of 
King  Arthur  men  were  of  that  stature.  So 
that  the  Castle  of  Kenilwortja  should  seem 
still  to  be  kept  by  King  Arthur's  heirs  and 
their  servants." 

We  ma?  pass  by  the  Anakim  and  other 
giant  races  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  for  the 
reason  that*,  from  the  Septuagint  down- 
wards,  these  appear*  to  have  been  some 
ambiguity  about  the  use  of  the  word  giant 
in  Scripture.  Eabbiakal  glosses  and  inter- 
pretations ma?  be  found  in  plenty;  but 
they  only  make  matters  worse.  We  are 
told,  for  instance*  that  Og,  King  of  Bashan, 
escaped  the  Flood,  by  wading,  only  knee 
deep,  beside  the  Ark;  that  he  lived  three 
thousand  years ;  that  one  of  his  bonea  long 
served  few  a  bridge  over  a  river ;  and  that 
once,  being  hungry,  he  roasted  a  freshly- 
caught  fish  at  the  sun !. 

What  kind  of  fish  this  was,  or  bow 
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it  was  caught,  the  rabbins  do  not  say ;  but 
doubtless 

His  angle-rod  made  of  a  sturdy  oak, 
His  line  a  cable  that  in  storms  ne'er  broke, 
His  hook  he  baited  with  a  dragon's  tail, 
And  sat  upon  a  rock  and  bobb  d  for  whale* 

Emerson  says  it  is  natural  to  believe  in 
great  men ;  and  we  fancy  his  remark  may 
be  true  in  more  senses  than  one.  Rabelais' 
Gargantua,  who  required  seventeen  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirteen  cows  to 
supply  him  with  milk;  who  ate  six  pil- 
grims in  a  salad  without  knowing  anything 
about  it ;  and  who  combed  his  hair  with  a 
comb  nine  hundred  feet  long,  the  teeth  of 
which  were  the  tusks  of  great  elephants, 
may  be  suspected  to  be  an  exaggeration. 
Even  Gulliver's  Brobdingnagians,  who 
were  only  "about  as  tall  as  an  ordinary 
spire-steeple,"  are  thought  to  have  had  an 
odd  cubit  or  two  added  to  their  stature; 
but  the  story  of  any  moderate-sized  giant 
seems  at  any  time  to  have  been  accepted, 
without  the  least  demand  for  anything  in 
the  shape  of  adequate  evidence  or  proof. 
"  Whoever  will,"  says  Sir  John  Maunde- 
ville,  after  relating  some  marvel,  "may 
believe  me  if  he  will,  and  whoever  will 
not,  may  choose. "  But  when  we  remember 
that  even  a  naturalist  like  Buffon  had  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  giants,  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  feet  in  heignt,  we  may 
perhaps  cease  to  wonder  that  unscientific 
people  in  an  unscientific  age  found  it  no 
tax  on  their  credulity  to  swallow  a  good 
deal  more. 

Mr.  Tylor,  in  his  "Early  History  of 
Mankind,"  tells  us  that  the  earliest  dis- 
coveries of  large  fossil  bones,  such  as  those 
of  the  mammoth  and  mastodon,  were 
always  spoken  of  as  discoveries  of  gigantic 
human  bones.  When  a  tooth,  weighing 
four  pounds  and  three-quarters,  and  a 
thigh-bone  seventeen  feet  long,  were  found 
in  New  England,  Dr.  Increase  Mather  ad- 
dressed a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  on  the  subject,  and  quoted  them 
as  conclusive  proof  of  the  immense  stature 
of  antediluvian  man.  There  are  many 
stories  of  the  discovery  of  gigantic  human 
remains  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1613, 
some  masons,  digging  near  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  in  Dauphinl,  in  a  field  traditionally 
called  the  "giant's  field,"  discovered  a 
tomb,  and  therein  a  skeleton,  said  to  be  a 
human  skeleton,  entire.  It  measured 
twenty-five  feet  six  inches  in  length,  ten 
feet  across  the  shoulders,  and  five  feet 
from  breast  to  back.  This  account  is  very 
circumstantial,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  it 


is  entitled  to  no  more  credit  on  that 
score. 

Quetelet  has  shown  the  principle  on 
which  variations  in  the  size  of  sundry  in- 
dividuals of  a  race  may  be  accounted  for. 
It  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  state  here 
that  the  existence  of  a  giant  twenty  feet 
high  can  be  shown  to  involve  the  existence 
of  a  race  whose  average  height  is  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  feet.  When  we  are 
asked  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
former,  we  may  fairly  ask  for  some  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  latter.  Quetelet 
avers  that  the  tallest  man  whose  stature 
has  been  authentically  recorded  was  a 
Scotchman,  who  measured  eight  feet  three 
inches,  and  was  secured  for  his  regiment 
of  gigantic  guards  by  the  indefatigable 
Frederick  the  Great. 

In  any  account,  ancient  or  modern,  of 
the  wonders  of  nature  or  art,  the  enquirer 
may  expect  to  find  exaggeration  and  in- 
accuracy rampant.  This  is  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  various  accounts  given  at 
different  times  of  the  stature  of  the  Pata- 
gonians,  the  tallest  known  race  in  the 
world.  It  is  now  known  that  they  attain 
to  an  average  stature  of  about  five  feet 
eleven  inches.  At  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  they  were  described  in 
Pigafetta's  "Voyage  Eound  the  World" 
as  so  tall,  that  the  Spaniards1  heads  scarcely 
reached  up  to  the  Patagonians'  waists. 
Assuming  these  Spaniards  to  have  been 
no  taller  than  five  feet  six  inches,  this 
account  would  credit  the  Patagonians  with 
a  stature  of  nine  feet.  Sir  T.  Cavendish 
calls  them  gigantic,  and  says  the  foot  of 
one  of  them  measured  eighteen  inches  in 
length.  According  to  the  known  laws  of 
human  proportion,  this  would  give  them  a 
height  of  seven  and  a  half  feet  The 
naturalist,  Turner,  asserts  that  one  of  them 
measured  twelve  feet  in  height.  Andreas 
Thevet,  in  a  "Description  of  America," 
published  in  1575,  says  he  measured  the 
skeleton  of  one,  and  found  it  to  be  eleven 
feet  five  inches  in  length.  Van  Noort,  a 
Dutch  traveller,  about  1598  captured  and 
brought  away  a  native  boy,  who  described 
some  of  his  countrymen  as  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high.  Sebald  de  Weert,  who  visited 
Patagonia  in  1598,  describes  the  people  as 
being  ten  or  eleven  feet  high,  and  so 
strong  that  they  could  easily  tear  up  by 
the  roots  trees  of  a  span  in  diameter.  Sir 
Richard  Hawkins  simply  says  they  were  a 
head  taller  than  Europeana 

P.  J.  Tarrubia,  who  published  his 
"  Gianthologia,"   in    1761,   to  prove  the 
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existence  of  giants  in  Patagonia,  says  that 
he  has  conversed  with  many  sailors  and 
travellers  who  had  seen  men  there  nine  or 
ten  feet  in  height;  and  asserts  that  the 
South  Americans  had  a  body  of  soldiers, 
consisting  of  about  four  hundred  men, 
whose  statures  ranged  from  nine  to  eleven 
feet 

Byron,  in  1764,  says  that  he  saw  a  chief1 
not  less  than  seven  feet  high,  and  others 
nearly  as  tall. 

The  "  Annual  Register,"  for  1768,  says: 
"some  of  them  are  certainly  nine  feet,  if 
they  do  not  exceed  it  ;  .  .  .  .  there  was 
hardly  a  man  less  than  eight  feet ;  .  .  .  . 
the  women  ....  run  from  seven  and  a 
half  feet  to  eight" 

Captain  Wallis,  in  1766,  measured  some 
Patagonians,  who  were  six  feet  seven 
inches ;  but  the  general  stature  he  found 
to  be  from  five  feet  ten  to  six  feet 

In  1785  some  Spanish  officers  measured 
certain  Patagonians, (<  with  great  accuracy," 
and  found  the  common  height  to  range 
from  six  feet  six  to  seven  feet 

Captain  Bourne,  about  1849,  says  he 
thinks  their  average  height  must  be  six 
and  a  half  feet;  but  he  had  nothing  to 
measure  them  with. 

These  varying  accounts  of  the  size  of  a 
people,  still  in  existence  to  be  measured, 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  all  accounts  of 
abnormalities  — whether  by  Plutarch  or 
Pliny,  by  Saxo  Grammatical  or  St  Au- 
gustine, to  say  nothing  of  Barnum — need 
to  be  taken  with  great  reserve. 

Pliny  relates  that,  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius Caesar,  a  man  named  Gabbaras  was 
brought  by  that  Emperor  from  Arabia  to 
Borne,  and  that  his  height  was  nine  feet 
nine  inches:  "The  tallest  man  that  has 
been  seen  in  our  times." 

The  Emperor  Maximinus  was  said  to  be 
eight  feet  and  a  half  or  nine  feet  in  height 
He  could  draw  a  carriage  which  two  oxen 
could  not  move,  and  usually  ate  about  forty 
pounds  of  meat  and  drank  six  gallons 
of  wine  every  day !  The  Emperor  Jovi- 
anus  is  spoken  of  as  a  giant,  though  of 
somewhat  more  modest  proportions  and 
achievements  than  these.  The  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  according .  to  received  tra- 
dition, was  of  gigantic  stature ;  but  was 
quite  overtopped  by  a  soldier  of  his  army, 
whose  fame  has  not  equalled  his  deserts, 
for  he  is  reported  to  have  overthrown 
whole  battalions  of  the  enemy  as  if  he 
were  mowing  grass,  and  ought  certainly 
to  be  accorded  a  place  beside  Samson  in 
the  popular  pantheon  of  heroic  warriors. 


Harold  Hardrake,  King  of  Norway,  is 
reported  to  have  been  more  than  eight 
feet  high ;  and  Eolf  the  Ganger,  a  Danish 
Chief  of  the  ninth  century,  was  too  tall  and 
heavy  for  any  horse  to  carry,  and  so  gained 
his  surname  by  always  travelling  on  foot 

Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  doubtless 
a  very  big  fellow;  but  no  one  at  the 
present  time  will  undertake  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  fabulous  in  his  history. 
What  is  shown  as  his  porridge-pot,  at 
Warwick  Castle,  is,  in  reality,  an  old 
garrison  cauldron,  and  the  armour,  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  him,  was  evidently 
made  for  a  horse.  What  that  six-feet-long 
weapon  of  iron  was  originally  used  for  we 
cannot  undertake  to  say;  but  it  certainly 
appears  to  us  slightly  improbable  that  Guy 
used  it  as  a  table  fork  I 

Perhaps  the.  tallest  story  of  this  kind  is 
one  told  by  John  Cassanio,  in  his  "De 
Gigantibus,"  published  in  1580,  to  the 
effect  that  one  of  Francis  the  First's 
Guards,  an  archer,  was  of  such  a  height, 
that  a  man  of  ordinary  size  might  walk 
upright  between  his  legs  when  he  stood 
astride. 

Fuller,  in  his  "Worthies,"  mentions 
Walter  Parsons,  a  native  of  Staffordshire, 
who  was  first  a  blacksmith  and  after- 
wards porter  to  James  the  First  and 
Charles  the  First  His  height,  according 
to  some  accounts,  was  seven  feet  two 
inches,  and,  according  to  others,  as  much 
as  seven  feet  seven,  and  his  strength  was 
immense.  His  successor  in  the  office  of 
Boyal  porter  was  William  Evans,  who 
was  two  inches  taller,  but  much  weaker, 
and,  like  many  giants,  knock-kneed. 
Evans  was  the  man  who,  while  dancing  in 
a  Court  masque,  as  well  as  his  weak  legs 
permitted,  drew  out  of  one  of  his  pockets 
the  fiery  little  dwarf,  Jeffrey  Hudson. 

Oliver  Cromwell  had  a  porter,  named 
Daniel,  who  was  seven  feet  six  inches 
high.  Unfortunately,  he  took  to  reading 
books  of  divinity,  fancied  himself  a  second 
prophet  Daniel,  and  went  mad.  Many 
people  believed  in  him,  and  he  used  to 

! roach  to  large  congregations.  He  was 
ound  to  be  incurable,  and  was  confined  in 
Bedlam.  The  story  is  told  that  a  gentle- 
man once  ventured  to  ask  a  female  member 
of  his  congregation  what  good  the  ravings 
of  such  a  madman  could  do  her,  and  re- 
ceived the  reply,  delivered  with  withering 
scorn,  that  Festus  thought  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  be  a  raving  madman. 

The  modern  lesser  giants,  like  the 
ancient  mightier  traditional  ones,  are  to  be 
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found  in  all  races  and  countries;  and 
Londoners  have  had  various  opportunities 
of  seeing,  for  a  consideration,  specimens 
described  as  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French, 
German,  Dutch,  Polish,  Negro,  Indian,  and 
Chinese. 

The  garrulous  Pepys  records  in  his 
Diary  that  in  1664  he  saw  a  Dutch  giant 
at  Charing  Cross,  stated  to  measure  nine 
feet  six  inches  in  height.  In  1728,  a 
German  giant,  named  Miller,  was  exhibited 
in  London,  after  haying  previously  shown 
himself  to  most  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France 
had  given  him  a  richly-mounted  sword 
and  a  silver  sceptre,  and  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  swaggering  up  and  down  with 
these  articles  in  his  hands  whenever  people 
came  to  see  him.  He  attracted  much 
notice  in  London,  and  report  credits  him 
with  being  seven  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  with  a  hand  twelve  inches  in 
length,  and  one  finger  which  measured 
nine  inches. 

Edmund  Malone,  an  Irish  giant,  was 
brought  to  England  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age.  He  was  shown  to  Charles 
the  Second,  and  the  merry  Monarch  walked 
under  his  arm.  In  the  handbills  he  was 
described  as  being  ten  feet  and  a  half  high, 
but  he  seems  to  have  really  measured  seven 
feet  six  inches. 

In  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  still  pre- 
served the  skeleton  of  Cornelius  McGrath, 
who,  after  his  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  was  found  to  measure  seven  feet 
eight  inches  in  height.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  attacked  by  violent 
pains,  which  were  at  first  supposed  to  be 
rheumatic,  but  which  were  afterwards  *ur- 
mised  to  be  growing-pains,  for,  during  one 
year  he  grew  from  the  height  of  five  feet 
to  that  of  six  feet  eight  inches  and  three- 
quarters.  A  boy,  sixteen  yeans  of  age,  of 
that  extraordinary  size,  naturally  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  a  crowd  of 
men,  women,  and  children  always  followed 
hhn  whenever  he  showed  himself  in  the 
streets  of  Cork.  His  hand  is  described  as 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  shoulder  of 
mutton ;  the  lasts  on  which  his  shoes  were 
made  measured  fifteen  inches  in  length; 
but  for  all  his  bulk,  he  was  very  moderate 
in  eating  and  drinking. 

O'Brien,  the  first  Irish  giant  of  that 
name,  was  eight  feet  four  inches  in  length 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Having  made 
some  money  by  exhibiting  himself,  he  ex- 
changed the  bulk  of  it  for  two  bank-notes, 
one  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  the  other  of 


seventy  pounds.  These  were  stolen  from 
hh  pocket,  and  the  loss  afflicted  him  so 
keenly  that  he  took  to  drink  in  a  manner 
that  hastened  his  end.  He  expressed  a 
wish  that  his  body  might  be  thrown  into 
the  sea,  so  that  the  doctors  might  not  have 
his  bones ;  but  this  was  denied  him,  and 
his  skeleton  is  now  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum.  A  second  Irish  giant  of  the 
same  name  exhibited  himself  in  London, 
and  became  somewhat  famous.  He  claimed 
to  be  eight  Met  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
height;  but  his  barber,  who  wrote  a  glowing 
account  of  him  in  the  "  Mirror  "  for  1826, 
alleged  that  he  was  four  and  a  quarter  indies 
taller.  He  used  to  sleep  on  two  beds  joined 
together,  as  any  ordinary  couch  would  have 
been  useless  to  him.  He  was  courageous, 
possessed  the  warm  temperament  of  an 
Irishman,  and  was  endowed  with  more 
than  average  intelligence  for  a  bricklayer, 
so  the  superior  barber  informs  us : 

"Mr.  O'Brien  enjoyed  his  early  pipe, 
and  the  lamps  of  the  town  (Northampton) 
afforded  him  an  easy  method  of  lighting  it. 
When  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Dent,  in  Bridge 
Street,  he  withdrew  the  cap  to  the  lamp, 
whiffed  his  tobacco  into  flame,  and  stalked 
away  as  if  no  uncommon  event  had  taken 
place.11 

On  one  occasion  he  Is  said  to  have 
kissed  a  young  lady  who  was  leaning  out 
of  the  upper  window  of  a  house  to  look  at 
him  as  he  walked  along  the  street  And, 
at  another  time,  travelling  in  the  carriage 
specially  made  to  accommodate  his  un- 
usual proportions,  he  was  stopped  by  a 
highwayman.  The  giant  thrust  out  his 
held,  and  as  much  of  his  body  as  possible, 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  whereupon  the 
highwayman  was  so  panic-stricken  that  he 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and  fled. 

The  celebrity  of  these  two  Irishmen  ap- 
pears to  have  produced  quite  a  crop  of 
Irish  giants,  who  all  dubbed  themselves  by 
the  name  of  O'Brien.  A  correspondent  of 
"  Notes  and  Queries"  -says  he  once  saw  one 
made : 

"A  tall,  lathy,  overgrown,  beardless  lad 
Was  called  into  a  booth,  on  Ham  Common, 
and,  in  ten  minutes  after,  consenting  to 
hire  himself  to  the  showman  for  the  day, 
he  was  transformed  into  a  whiskered  giant 
at  least  a  foot  taller  and  twenty  stone 
heavier  than  before ;  so  that  actually  his 
very  mother  and  sisters,  who  paid  to  see 
the  '  Irish  Giant,'  did  not  recognise  him." 

Giants  usually  make  their  appearance, 
quite  unexpectedly,  among  brothers  and 
sisters  and  other  relatives  of  ordinary  aim ; 
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bat  occasionally  we  hear  of  an  entire  family 
of  them. 

James  Toller,  called  the  young  EngKsh 
giant,  was  eight  feet  one  inch  in  height  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  cenld  boast  of  two 
sisters  who  were  tknilar  monetrositiee : 
one,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  five  feet 
eight  inches,  and  the  other,  at  the  age  of 
seven,  was  nearly  fire  feet  high. 

A  farmer  of  Norfolk,  standing  six  feet 
six  inches  m  height,  married  a  wife  who 
was  Utile  short  of  six:  feet,  and  weighed 
fourteen  stone.  They  had  a  family,  con- 
sisting of  five  daughters  and  four  sons,  all 
of  'whom  were  of  great  size :  the  height  of 
the  males  averaging  six  feet  five,  and  that 
of  the  females,  six  feet  three  and  a  half 
inches.  One  of  the  sons,  Robert — who 
was  introduced  to  the  Royal  Family,  in 
1851 — was  seven  feet  six  inches  in  height, 
and  thirty-three  stone  in  weight.  He  died 
of  consumption,  at  about  the  age  of  forty- 
three. 

The  Frenchman,  Louis  Frenx— ^rho  was 
exhibited  in  London,  ra  1822 — was  seven 
feet  four,  or  six,  inches  in  height,  and  is 
said  to  have  had  two  sisters  nearly  as  taB, 
and  a  brother,  taller  than  himself. 

Chang  Woo  Gow,  the  Chinese  giant, 
who  measured  seven  feet  nine  inches,  had 
a  sister  who  is  reported  to  have  reached  the 
enormous  height  of  eight  feet  few  inches. 

Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  formed  a 
regiment  of  the  tallest  men  he  could  pro- 
cure, and  insisted  on  their  marrying  the 
tallest  women  they  eooJd  find,  with  a 
view  of  producing  a  giant  race  of  guards; 
but  in  this  he  was  nnsnecessfuL  Voltaire 
says  that  these  men  were  his  greatest  de- 
light These  who  stood  in  the  front  rank 
were  none  of  them  less  than  seven  feet 
high ;  and  he  ransacked  Europe  and  Asia 
to  add  to  their  number.  There  is  a  some- 
what apocryphal  story  that  Frederick  was 
once  reviewing  his  regiment  of  giants  in 
the  presence  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
English  Ambassadors,  and  that  he  asked 
each  of  these  in  turn  whether  an  equal 
number  of  their  camtrymen  would  care  to 
engage  with  such  soldiers.  The  French 
and  Spanish  ambassadors  politely  replied 
in  the  negative;  bat  the  English  am- 
bassador replied  that,  while  he  could  net 
venture  to  assert  that  an  equal  number  of 
his  countrymen  would  beat  the  giants,  he 
was  perfectly  sure  tfeat  half  the  number 
would  try. 

Giants  are  generally  dull,  heavy-minded, 
as  well  as  heavy-bodied,  and  although 
sometimes  possessed  of  enormous  strength, 


are  often  sickly,  knock-kneed,  and  not 
nnfrequently  idiotic,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  their  opposite*,  the  dwarfs, 
who  are  generally  quick  and  intelligent. 
As  Shakespeare  says : 

Tia  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  it  is  tyrannons 

To  use  it  like  a  giant ; 

and  we  may  congratulate  ouraelFes  that 
they  generally  do  not  know  how  to  use  it. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Empress  of  Austria  gathered  together  at 
Vienna  all  the  giants  and  dwarfs  to  be 
found  in  the  German  Empire.  They  were 
all  housed  in  one  building,  and  there  were 
some  apprehensions  that  the  dwarfs  would 
be  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  giants. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  the  dwarfs  teased, 
insulted,  and  even  robbed  the  giants,  just 
as  the  redoubtable  Jack  and  Hop  o'  my 
Thumb  do  in  the  children's  story-books, 
until  the  monsters  were  forced  to  pray  for 
protection  from  their  lively  little  enemies. 
Virey  lays  it  down  as  a  general  principle 
that  the  bigger  a  man's  body,  the  smaller 
is  his  mind,  though  he  will,  of  course, 
allow  of  a  few  exceptions.  "  Tall  men," 
he  says,  "are  mostly  tame  and  insipid, 
like  watery  vegetables ; .  insomuch  that  we  - 
seldom  hear  of  a  very  tall  man  becoming  a 
very  great  man."  They  do  not  even  make 
the  best  soldiers;  and  it  may  not  be  in- 
significant that  the  conquerors  of  the 
world,  Alexander  the  Great,  JnUua  Gaesar, 
and  Napoleon,  were  all  little  men,  while 
Attila,  who  overthrew  £om%  was  a  mere 
dwarf.  Wanley,  in  his  "  Wonders  of  the 
Little  World,"  qaamtly  aays:  "As  the 
tallest  ears  of  com  are  the  lightest  in  the 
head,  and  the  homes  many  stories  high 
have  their  uppermost  rooms  the  worst 
furnished,  so  those  human  fabrics  which 
nature  hath  raised  to  a  giant-like  height 
are  observed  not  tp  have  so  happy  a  com- 
position of  the  brain  as  other  men."  On 
the  whole,  in  stature*  as  in  other  things 
perfection  appears  to  lie  in  the  golden 
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[In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  "posted"  on 
both  aides  of  the  ease,  we  publish  the  following 
notes  from  a  correspondent  on  the  article  "  Early 
Telegraphy,"  which  appeared  in  No.  60,  Third 
Series,  of  All  the  Yea*  Round,  February  22nd, 
189a] 

All  the  Year  Rottkb,  I  know,  would 
not  willingly  convey  wrong  impressions, 
still  lees  mislead  the  opinions  of  its  readers 
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with  respect  to  facts,  which,  although  re- 
puted to  be  stubborn  things,  have  at  times 
a  singular  habit  of  becoming  very  vapoury 
and  unstable  in  the  sight  of  men — not  to 
mention  women. 

A  contributor,  who  lately  discoursed 
upon  the  subject  of  "Early  Telegraphy" 
in  these  pages,  has  unfortunately  gone  a 
little  astray  in  the  matter  of  the  primary 
application  of  electricity  to  telegraphic  pur- 
poses, by  placing  the  first  attempt  in  that 
direction  at  too  down-river  a  point  upon 
the  stream  of  time.  It  is  an  excusable 
error  enough;  but  an  error  it  remains, 
and  it  happens  that,  latterly,  I  have  had 
certain  exceptional  means  of  knowing  that 
the  statement:  "It  was  not  until  1833 
that  the  first  attempt  to  set  up  an  electric 
telegraph  was  made  by  Weber  " — meaning 
his  line  from  Berlin  to  Ti&ves — is  wide  of 
the  bull's-eye  of  truth,  and  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  complete  "  outer.'1 , 

Clear  and  precise  as  science  is  generally 
supposed  to  be,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
many  hazy  notions  floating  in  the  popular 
mind  as  to  who  invented  this  or  that,  and 
how  or  when ;  and  the  practical  invention 
of  the  electric  telegraph  is  a  case  in  point, 
about  which  that  peculiar  public  organism 
still  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  en- 
lightenment From  the  "  overwhelming 
majority  "  of  even  those  who  are  accounted 
"  well  informed,"  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: "Who  invented  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph!" would  most  assuredly  be  the 
ready  and  erroneous  one:  "Oh,  Cooke 
and  Wheatstone,  of  course;'1  but  any 
reader  who  cares  to  follow  out  what  pro- 
mises to  be  a  dryish  subject  to  the  end, 
may  become  better  informed,  and  assured 
of  the  fallacy  of  such  popular  ideas  upon 
the  subject. 

No  doubt  the  idea  of  an  electric  ap- 
pliance for  telegraphing  signals  had  been 
active  in  many  minds,  long  before  its 
actual  accomplishment ;  but  that  crowning 
honour  was  most  certainly  reserved  for  one 
Ronalds,  whose  centenary  passed  without 
recognition  in  1888;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
still  more  strange  that,  at  the  Jubilee 
Celebration  of  the  Electric  Telegraph — 
which  took  place  the  year  before  —  no 
mention  was  made  of  Sir  Francis  Ronalds, 
as  its  inventor,  so  completely  ignorant 
were  the  celebrants  of  the  true  state  of 
the  case  1 

Hammersmith  can  boast  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  of 
still  possessing  the  former  residences,  by 
the  water-side,  of  the  original  inventor, 


Sir  Francis  Ronalds,  and  of  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone,  who  borrowed,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Sir  William  Fothergill  Cooke, 
in  1837,  perfected  Ronalds'  original  ideas, 
which  the  latter  had  worked  out  in  a 
thoroughly  conclusive  and  practical  man- 
ner as  far  back  as  1816 ;  a  fact  which  dis- 
poses of  the  accuracy  of  the  late  quotation 
from  these  pages. 

It  was  in  the  garden  of  his  house  at 
Hammenonith  that  Sir  Francis,  then,  and 
for  long  afterwards,  plain  Mr.  Ronalds,  set 
up  in  that  year  a  veritable  electric  tele- 
graph line  over  eight  miles  in  length,  the 
wire  passing  backwards  and  forwards  on  a 
framework  of  timber,  through  which  he 
flashed  instantaneous  messages  by  means 
of  factional  electricity.  Not  content  with 
overhead  wires,  which  he  thought  liable  to 
damage,  he  also  constructed  an  under- 
ground line,  cased  in  insulated  glass-tubes 
and  a  casing  of  wood,  portions  of  which 
were  afterwards  dug  up,  as  the  following 
interesting  letter  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Peacock 
relates,  written  in  December,  1871 : 

"  About  five  or  six  years  ago  I  was  in 
the  garden — then  rented  by  a  friend  of 
mine  —  wherein  this  telegraph  was  laid 
down,  when  it  was  dug  for  and  found, 
after  a  lapse  of  upwards  of  forty  years, 
what  was  then  found  and  seen  agreeing 
with  the  descriptions  given  hi  the  book. 
Several  yards  of  copper-wire  were  found 
where  the  ground  had  not  been  disturbed, 
by  reason  of  a  large  rustic  garden-seat  and 
alcove  having  been  over  it;  a  glass-tube, 
or  the  greater  part  of  one,  with  the  copper- 
wire  in  it ;  and  one  of  the  joints  with  a 
short  tube  (glas*)  were  also  found;  the 
copper-wire  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  order. 
The  wooden  trough  and  pitch  had  become 
consolidated  with  the  earth,  which  was  as 
hard  as,  and  formed  an  opening  like,  that 
of  a  drain-tile,  or  the  run  of  a  burrowing 
animaL" 

These  relics,  together  with  the  original 
dial-plates  used  at  Hammersmith,  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  L.  Clark, 
M.I&E.,  after  being  exhibited  at 
Brighton. 

This  was  unquestionably  the  first  electric 
telegraph;  and  Wheatstone  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  he  and  his  co-partner  were 
indebted  to  that  Hammersmith  telegraph 
for  all  the  subsequent  improvements  which 
so  greatly  increased  the  utility  of  Ronalds' 
great  discovery. 

In  1823,  Sir  Francis  Ronalds  published 
a  book — referred  to  in  Mr.  Peacock's  letter 
— containing  illustrations  and  a  full  de- 
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scription  of  the  Hammersmith  telegraph  of 
1816,  the  year,  by-the-bye,  when  guineas 
ceased  to  be  coined,  besides,  certain  corre- 
spondence with  Government  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  the  clumsy 
old  semaphore  telegraphs.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  inventor  failed  to  convince 
the  official  mind  that  there  was  much  in 
it;  and  the  matter  dropped  in  consequence. 

Later  on,  while  Mr.  Ronalds  was  engaged 
as  Director  of  Kew  Observatory,  and  lived 
at  Grosvenor  House,  Turnham  Green,  he 
erected  another  telegraph  line  in  his  garden 
there  somewhat  similar  to  the  Hammer- 
smith one.  At  first  sight  it  seems  curious 
that  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Hammer- 
smith, Ohiswick,  and  Brentford,  should 
have  been  the  homes  of  Ronalds,  Oooke, 
and  Wheatstone ;  but  the  fact  of  their 
close  proximity  explains  much. 

The  three  families  were  well  acquainted, 
and  the  kindly  inventor  made  no  secret 
of  his  discoveries,  of  which  Wheatstone 
and  Cooke's  father  were  well  aware  at  the 
time,  so  that  it  is  small  matter  for  wonder 
that  his  young  friends  reaped  the  honours 
and  profits  of  an  invention  for  which  the 
real  Simon  Pure  only  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  his  eighty-third  year! 
This  neglect,  however,  troubled  him  but 
little,  for  he  was  the  perfection  of  a  dis- 
interested enthusiast  in  the  interests  of  his 
favourite  science,  and  took  no  pains  to 
protect  his  inventions  with  a  view  to 
pecuniary  profit 

By  the  comparatively  few  his  true  worth 
and  fame  are  known  and  properly  appre- 
ciated; but  to  the  million  he  remains  an 
altogether  unknown  quantity,  although  it 
is  very  probable  that  without  his  early 
discovery  the  ungrateful  world  might  yet 
be  waiting  for  its  telephones,  electric-lamps, 
and  sixpenny  telegrams. 

The  question  whether  Cooke  was  a  con- 
scious or  unconscious  "adapter"  of  Ronalds' 
previous  discoveries  may,  in  the  minds  of 
the  censorious,  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but 
one  thing  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  which  is, 
that  when  inventors  fall  out,  other  men 
sometimes  come  by  their  own ;  and  so  it 
was  with  Ronalds.  A  fierce  controversy 
arose  between  the  twin  inventors*— Cooke 
and  Wheatstone — which,  at  the  time,  quite 
eclipsed  the  modest  fame  of  Ronalds;  but 
certain  statements  becoming  public,  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  his  prior  claims,  and 
among  electricians  it  became  known  that 
the  disputants  were  quarrelling  over  what 
was  not  quite  their  own,  although  it  is,  of 
course,   an  indisputable    fact  that   they 


improved  and  introduced  the  electric  tele- 
graph to  the  world  at  large,  just  twenty- 
one  years  after  its  birth  in  the  mind  and 
at  the  hands  of  Ronalds. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
desirous  of  searching  more  deeply  into  the 
matter,  there  may  be  recommended  the 
following  sources  of  information,  namely : 
"  A  Description  of  an  Electric  Telegraph," 
by  Francis  Ranalds,  1823 ;  "  The  Ronalds 
Catalogue  of  Electrical  Works,"  edited  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Frost,  in  1830;  and  "  Theleme," 
for  February  the  first,  1889,  in  which 
chapter  and  verse  will  be  found  for  all,  and 
more  than  all,  that  has  been  advanced  in 
this  necessarily  brief  recognition  of  the 
just  claims  to  honour  of  the  great  un- 
known. 


A  MORAL  SHIPWRECK. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

It  was  a  hot  June  afternoon,  and,  in 
spite  of  open  windows,  the  air  inside  the 
schoolroom  of  King  Edward's  Grammar 
School,  at  Martlebury,  was  very  close  and 
stuffy,  an  atmospheric  condition  which, 
coupled  with  the  effects  of  early  dinner 
and  the  drowsy  cawing  of  rooks  and  hum- 
ming of  bees,  which  came  in  from  the 
outside,  made  it  no  easy  matter  for  Mr. 
Brownfield,  who  was  taking  afternoon 
school,  to  maintain  that  watchfulness  ne- 
cessary to  keep  forty  or  more  boys  close 
at  their  mathematics,  and  to  see  that  they 
did  not  take  to  consuming  apples,  or  kick- 
ing shins,  or  carving  names  on  desks.  Mr. 
Brownfield  had  the  county  paper  before 
him,  and  he  was  trying,  seemingly  on 
homoeopathic  principles,  to  conquer  his 
rising  drowsiness  by  the  consideration  of 
its  contents ;  but  the  mists  rose  more  and 
more  persistently  before  his  eyes,  and  wel- 
come sleep  would  soon  have  descended, 
had  he  not,  just  at  the  critical  moment, 
been  warned  that  something  had  hap- 
pened, by  the  sudden  cessation  of  all  those 
muffled  noises  which  accompany  slackness 
of  work.  Mr.  Brownfield  opened  his  eyes 
and  saw  that  the  Doctor  was  in  his  high 
desk  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Not 
twice  a  term  did  the  Doctor  sit  in  his 
august  seat  during  afternoon  school;  but 
here  he  was,  and  what  was  more,  we  were 
evidently  about  to  know  what  had  brought 
him  there. 

"I  have  just  received  the  news,"  the 
Doctor  said,  "that  Philip  Magenis  has 
been  elected  to  an  open  scholarship  at 
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Carfax  College,  Oxford.  It  is  tome  time 
since  so  great  an  honour  has  fallen  to  the 
school,  and  I  wish  to  be  the  fast  to  con- 
gratulate the  boy  who  has  won  it,  and  to 
ask  yon  all  to  give  him  a  hearty  cheer." 

The  Doctor  held  oat  his  hand,  and*  tall, 
dark  boy,  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  nearest 
bench,  rose  and  took  it.  Then  we  all 
cheered,  in  the  rough  and  tenable  manner 
so  characteristic  of  the  English  boy;  and 
the  Doctor  crowned  our  happiness  by 
giving  us  a  half-holiday  on  the  spot 

Philip  Magenis  was  a  black  swan 
amongst  the  lads  of  exceeding  homely  wit 
who  were  at  that  tinto  King  Edward's 
alumni  at  Martlebury.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Jamaica  planter,  and,  except  for  a  short 
visit,  paid  twice  a  year  to  his  father's 
Liverpool  agent,  he  remained  all  his  time 
at  Martlebury.  Before  he  had  been  a  week 
at  the  echoed,  the  Doctor  saw  that  he  had 
drawn  a  prize  in  the  great  boy  lottery. 
Magenis  simply  walked  to  the  head  of  the 
school,  and  the  Doctor,  put  on  his  mettle, 
worked  harder  to  bring  on  his  brilliant 
pupil  than  he  had  worked  since  he  had 
won  his  fellowship ;  and,  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, he  sent  Magenis  in  for  a  scholar- 
ship at  his  old  college. 

There  was  a  close  schoolboy  friendship 
between  Magenis  and  myself,  and  the  next 
half-year  I  found  the  school  life  very  dreary 
without  him.  My  parents,  fised  by  the 
report  of  Philip's  success,  and  by  a  flatter- 
ing but  fallacious  belief  in  my  own  powers, 
sent  me  in  at  the  next  examination  at 
Carfax  to  pick  op  a  scholarship,  as  my 
brilliant  schoolfellow  had  done ;  but  all  I 
gained  was  permission  to  enrol  my  name 
amongst  the  commoners  of  that  august 
society. 

In  my  first  term— with  all  a  freshman's 
humility  upon  me — I  was,  in  a  manner, 
awed  by  the  brilliant  figure  Magenis  was 
already  making.  It  is  not  always  that  one 
can  designate,  amongst  the  undergraduate 
world,  any  particular  youth  of  whom  it  may 
be  confidently  declared  that  he  will  make 
his  mark  in  after  Kfe.  It  is  never  difficult  to 
find  men  who  become  Hertford  and  Ireland 
scholars,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course ;  men 
who  seem  to  have  come  into  the  world  far 
the  express  purpose  of  achieving  such  dis- 
tinctions, with  a  fellowship  to  follow,  and 
then,  also  as  a  matter  of  course,  dropping 
out  of  notice;  but  he  who,  not  being 
either  in  the  boat  or  the  eleven,  can 
compel  the  admiration  of  undergraduates 
as  well  as  tutors,  is  a  wonderful  product, 
and  is  compounded  of  very  different  metal 


Saoh  a  one  was  Philip  Magenis.  The 
assured  position  which  Magenis  had  at- 
tained wfcen  I  went  up,  and  the  fact  that 
he  oould  pick  and  choose  wheie  he  would 
for  his  associates,  in  no  way  shed  that  cold 
cloud  of  estrangement,  which  so  often 
rises  in  like  circumstances,  over  ear  friend- 
ship. We  became,  if  anything,  more  inti- 
mate than  ever,  and,  Utile  prone  as  youth 
as  a  rule  fc  to  be  impressed  by  intellectual 
power,  I  became  a  fervent  believer  in  his 
superiority  to  all  the  rest  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  it  was  no  wonder  to  me  that 
he  attained  to  all  those  distinctions  which 
at  present  make  up  the  footnote  to  his 
name  in  the  Oxford  Calendar.  All  who 
knew  him  soon  followed  my  lead ;  and  it 
became  a  commonplace,  at  least  at  Oxford, 
that  any  one,  gifted  with  such  brilliant 
parts,  such  eharm  of  manner,  and  such  in- 
domitable will  might  compass  any  end  he 
sought. 

When  I  went  down  Magenis  was  already 
fellow  and  lecturer  at  St.  Anne's,  and  there 
were  rumours  that  he  was  busy  over  an 
edition  of  Aristophanes  which  would  show 
that  all  the  honours  of  scholarship  were 
not  to  be  swept  away  by  Cambridge  and 
the  Germans.  Great  things  were  expected 
from  his  teaching;  and  the  St.  Anne's 
people,  who  had  not  shone  particularly  in 
the  schools  of  late,  began  to  talk  about 
half-a-dozen  firsts  who  were  coming  en. 
I  never  missed  the  University  news  in  my 
morning  paper;  and  what  I  read  showed 
me  that  Magenis  was  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front.  Though  my  Greek  was  getting 
very  rusty,  I  asked  my  bookseller  whether 
the  new  edition  of  Aristophanes  was 
announced,  and  began  to  search  the 
columns  of  the  Hterary  journals  for  notices 
of  th*  same. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  at  Marlow  I 
came  across  a  man  named  Fletcher,  whom 
I  had  often  met  in  Magenis's  rooms,  and 
our  talk  naturally  soon  drifted  towards  the 
subject  of  our  common  friend,  the  coming 
man.  As  soon  as  I  mentioned  Magenh's 
name,  Fletcher  looked  at  me  in  interro- 
gative surprise  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said  that  he  supposed  I  had  not  heard  any 
Oxford  news  lately. 

I  replied  that  I  had  not,  and  thereupon 
Fletcher  proceeded  to  give  me  some  which 
astonished  me  considerably.  Magenis,  it 
seemed,  had  resigned  his  lectureship  at 
St  Anne's  at  the  end  of  last  term,  and 
had  given  up  his  rooms  and  left  Oxford. 
Nobody  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  The 
people  at  St  Anne's  were  very  reticent; 
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and  all  the  reports  which  had  got  about  as 
to  file  cause  of  this  sadden  move  on 
Magems's  part  rested  on  conjecture  alone. 
Some  said  he  was  disappointed  with  the 
fruit  of  his  work  as  a  teacher.  Some  that 
he  wanted  rest  and  leisure  to  finish  off  the 
Aristophanes,  while  others  opined  theft  a 
story  df  some  sort  would  be  heard  about 
the  business  before  long. 

I  in  amazed  beyond  measure  alt  this 
news,  and  I  set  to  work  to  find  out  more 
details  than  Fletcher  bad  been  able  to  give 
me,  bat  I  got  on  very  little  farther.  The 
real  cause  was  never  known  outside  the 
governing  body  of  St.  Annexe.  Whatever 
it  might  be,  it  could  not  have  involved 
anything  greatly  to  Magenis's  discredit,  «s 
he  still  held  his  fellowship;  and,  daring 
the  next  Long  Vacation,  he  was  working 
for  some  time  in  the  College  library.  He 
disappeared,  however,  before  Term  began, 
and  Oxford  seemed  to  get  on  quite  well 
without  him,  and  readily  gave  fcka  that 
meed  of  oblivion  which  is  so  surely  the 
portion  of  all  those  who  do  not  keep  their 
names  before  the  world  academic  by  means 
akin  to  those  by  which  the  sale  of  divers 
articles  of  everyday  use  is  stiaaukfted. 
The  new  Aristophanes  was  not  announced 
in  the  publishers'  lists,  and  still  the  world 
of  scholarship  went  on  much  as  usual 
When  a  prominent  soldier  falls  in  the 
battle  of  life,  it  fe  wonderful  how  quickly 
the  ranks  close,  and  the  straggle  rages  just 
the  same  as  if  he  had  never  struck  a  blow, 
and  so  it  was  with  Philip  Magenis. 

It  was  two  years  later  when  I  next 
heard  news  of  him,  and  this  news  was, 
that  he  had  taken  orders,  and  had  gone  to  a 
small  college  living  in  Gloucestershire.  One 
summer,  during  a  boating  trip  war  the 
western  rivers  and  oanah,  I  found  myself 
close  to  Lymney  Orueis,  the  cure  of  souls 
which  Magenis  had  undertaken,  so  I  hailed 
early  in  the  afternoon  at  a  neighbouring 
village,  and  walked  over  to  see  him. 

Magenis  was  at  home ;  and,  in  spite  of 
a  shadow  of  reserve  in  his  first  words  of 
greeting,  it  wen  dear  that  he  was  really 
glad  to  see  me.  His  village  was  as  lovely 
to  look  upon  as  the  eye  of  an  artist  could 
wish;  a  perfect  little  church;  cottages 
with  warm,  brown  limestone  roofs  peeping 
out  of  the  masses  of  dm  wed  chestnut 
foliage ;  and  his  rectory  was  a  cosy  square 
house  of  the  last  century,  as  good  aesthetic- 
ally, perhaps,  as  any  of  the  neo-gothic 
dwellings  with  which  the  Anglican  revival 
has  covered  the  face  of  the  land,  but  like 
all  bachelors'  houses,  it  was  cold  and  un- 


lovely. A  few  pictures,  which  I  re- 
membered in  the  old  college  days,  hung 
upon  the  walk  of  the  room,  which  served 
him  for  library  and  dining-room  as  well ; 
and  the  shelves  were  filled  with  books, 
many  of  them  richly-bound  college  prices. 
The  furniture  was  rough  said  homely,  and 
there  were  evidences  on  all  sides  that  the 
place  was  the  home  of  a  man  -who  shifted 
largely  for  himself. 

We  drew  our  chain  to  the  fire,  which 
Magenis  had  kindled,  as  the  evening  was 
eUlry,  and,  as  the  light  flickered  round  the 
dusky  room  and  showed  me  the  graceful 
etchings  and  dainty  books  ride  by  side, 
with  Church  almanacks  and  hours  of  choir 
practice,  and  coal  and  blanket-dub  accounts 
and  other  homely  memoranda  of  a  country 
parson's  life,  I  recalled  to  nand  their  late  en- 
vironment, and  realised,  in  a  way,  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  gulf  which  Magenis 
mast  have  traversed  in  passing  from  his 
old  to  his  new  life.  He  talked  freely 
enough ;  but  I  fear  I  was  an  inattentive 
Havener,  for  my  thoughts  would  keep 
wandering  away  into  speculations  as  to 
wfaat  dross-current  of  the  pitiless,  uncon- 
trollable stream  of  circumstance,  could 
have  landed  this  man  on  the  shore  of 
such  an  intellectual  wilderness  as  Lymney 
Cruris. 

Magenis  was  still  en  the  right  side  of 
thirty;  but  Us  was  one  of  those  -restless 
spirits  which  agonise  over  trifles,  a*d,in  con- 
sequence, his  face  was  already  drawn  and 
lined,  and  bis  hair  was  grizzling  tat.  In 
his  talk  there  was  just  the  same  charm  and 
brightness  as  of  eld.  Insight,  and  grasp, 
and  power  were  all  time;  but  I  very  soon 
found  out  from  the  drift  of  his  discourse, 
that  he  had  made  a  dean  eat  with  the  past ; 
that  Carfax,  and  St.  Anne's,  and  the  new 
edition  of  Aristophanes,  were  forbidden 
ground.  He  was  very  much  interested  in 
my  own  affairs,  and  be  asked  me  all  sorts 
of  questions  as  to  what  X  was  doing,  and 
what  I  was  going  to  do ;  and  when  I,  in 
return,  wanted  to  know  aomething  about 
his  parish  work,  he  was  no  longer  reticent. 
He  had  plenty  to  say,  both  about  its  more 
serious  side,  and  about  the  cricket  dub, 
and  the  cottage  flower-show,  and  tire 
athletic  sports,  and  the  other  diversions 
over  which  the  country  parson  of  to-day  is 
supposed  to  preside,  in  order  to  keep  Irk 
parishioners  from  ennui  and  the  public- 
house. 

I  was  glad  to  note  a  ring  of  enthusiasm 
in  his  voice  as  he  spoke  of  the  change  for 
the  better  which  had  come  over  the  parish 
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lads  since  he  had  shown  them  that  his 
duties  as  a  clergyman  did  not  begin  and 
end  with  the  church  door.  I  marked,  too, 
that  he  had  even  picked  np  a  slight  twang 
of  Gloucestershire  aooent,  as  he  went  on 
describing  his  present  way  of  life,  as  if  it 
were  the  one  field  of  work  he  would  have 
chosen  from  all  the  rest.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  backward  gazing  towards  that  fair 
city  which  lay  not  many  miles  away ;  no 
hankering  after  the  career  within  its  walls 
whicb,  for  a  man  of  his  bent,  must  have 
been  almost  an  ideal  one ;  and,  as  I  looked 
at  his  strenuous  face,  I  began  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  leaving  Oxford.  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock  when  a  ring  came  at  the  bell,  and 
our  t6t*a-t6te  was  interrupted  by  the 
entry  of  a  clerical  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morris.  It  was  plain,  from  the  way  in 
which  he  and  Magenis  met,  that  the 
two  men  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other. 
I  was  a  little  annoyed  to  find  that  our 
pleasant  talk  of  past  times  was  cut 
short  at  once  in  favour  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  host  and  the  newcomer  on 
what  might  by  courtesy  have  been  called 
rural  economy ;  but  which  had  a  tendency 
to  specialise  itself  into  an  eclogue,  the 
theme  of  which  was  the  breeding  and 
management  of  the  pig.  Mr.  Morris  was  a 
short,  stout,  dark  man,  with  crisply  curling 
black  hair,  and  a  brick-red  complexion. 
His  clothes  looked  as  if  they  had  never 
yet  been  brushed;  and  they  retained, 
along  with  a  twelvemonth's  dust,  an  odour 
of  rank  cavendish!  which  a  two  miles 
walk  in  the  air  had  not  dissipated. 

"So  you've  sold  your  Berkshirea, 
Morris,"  said  Magenis,  as  soon  as  the 
newcomer  had  lighted  his  pipe.  "  I  saw 
them  on  Harry  Joyce's  cart  the  other  day." 

"Yes,  I've  sold  them,"  said  Morris, 
with  a  grin  of  enjoyment  overspreading 
his  oily  countenance,  "and  I  fancy  I've 
sold  Master  Harry,  too.  He'd  had  a 
glass  too  much  when  he  came  to  look  at 
'em;  and  I'd  make  a  bet  he'll  lose  ten 
shillings  apiece  over  'em." 

"You'll  have  the  Income  Tax  people 
down  upon  you  for  .  farming  profits, 
Morris." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  do  so  badly,  what  with  one 
thing  or  another."  And  then,  for  the  next 
half-hour,  Mr.  Morris  went  on  detailing  to 
us  the  sum  he  had  netted  from  the  year's 
produce  of  an  extraordinary  sow;  how 
much  an  acre  he  had  got  for  his  potatoes, 
and  what  he  meant  to  do  next  year  with 
a  patch  of  lucerne.     To  my  amazement 


Magenis  listened  to  it  all  with  a  show  of 
interest  "  And  next  spring,"  Mr.  Morris 
went  on,  "I'll  see  to  that  bit  of  yours  at 
the  top  of  the  garden,  and  get  it  cleaned. 
Then,  if  you  give  it  a  good  dose  of  muck 
every  winter,  it  will  last  you  for  twenty 
years." 

"Twenty  years,"  I  groaned,  inwardly, 
as  I  listened  to  this  droning  boor.  Twenty 
years  of  such  a  life  for  a  man  like  Magenis, 
after  breathing  for  a  season  the  keenest 
intellectual  air  that  England  holds  1  I  al- 
most expected  to  see  him  writhe  and 
shiver  as  he  listened ;  but  he  gave  no  such 
sign,  and  Morris  went  on  in  the  same 
strain  till  past  ten,  when,  to  my  joy,  he 
took  his  departure,  after  first  imbibing  a 
glass  of  grog  mixed  strong  enough  to  ward 
off  any  amount  of  evening  damp  he  might 
encounter  on  his  way  home. 

After  he  was  gone,  we  sat  chatting  till 
past  midnight;  and  the  next  morning  my 
host  walked  with  me  as  far  as  the  canal 
wharf,  where  I  had  left  my  boat. 

"Now,  Phil,"  I  said,  at  parting,  "I'm 
not  going  without  a  promise,  from  you  that 
you  will  run  up  to  town  for  a  week,  before 
Christmas." 

"  I  see  what  notion  you've  got  in  your 
head,"  he  replied,  with  a  little  ring  of 
sarcasm  in  his  voice.  "You  think  I'm 
'rusting  up,'  as  the  saying  is,  in  these 
wilds,  and  you  kindly  propose  to  arrest 
further  deterioration." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  want  you  to  come 
for  my  own  pleasure,  much  more  than  for 
any  possible  benefit  to  yourself ;  and  Ham- 
mond, and  Barton,  and  Wingrove,  are 
always  talking  about  you." 

"You  don't  say  so;  now  just  tell  me, 
do  these  illustrious  wits  ever  show  any 
signs  of  ruatl  I  know  it's  presumption 
to  suggest  that  men  can  get  rusty  in 
London ;  but  I'm  a  little  curious." 

"  I'll  have  them  all  to  meet  you  at  the 
Club,  and  then  you  shall  judge  for  your- 
self." 

"I  recognise  Barton's  hand,  now  and 
then,  in  the  'Grove,'  which  I  see  about 
once  a  month.  Whether  the  rust  has  got 
at  his  wits  or  not,  I  won't  venture  to  say ; 
but  it  has  certainly  not  corrupted  that 
fine  store  of  commonplace  he  collected  at 
Oxford.  Barton  is  one  of  the  luckiest 
men  I  know.  He  has  found  something 
as  good  as  the  philosopher's  stone.  Aided 
and  abetted  by  certain  wise  publishers  and 
a  discerning  public,  he  turns  his  rubbish 
into  gold,  or  cheques,  which  are  just  as 
good." 
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"Ah,  now  you  are  a  little  unfair, 
Magenta.  To  hear  yon  talk  like  that, 
shows  plainly  that  a  spell  in  town  is  the 
very  thing  yott  want.  It's  all  very  well 
to  do  the  Timon  in  moderation ;  bat  men 
can't  get  along  without  society  of  some 
sort/ 

"  My  good  fellow,  haven't  I  got  Morris, 
and  another  just  like  him  in  the  next 
parish!  The  fact  is — I  don't  mind  con- 
fessing it  a  bit — that  I  hare  got  into  my 
rat ;  one  which  does  for  me  well  enough, 
and  I  don't  much  care  to  meet  Barton,  or 
Johnson,  or  Thomson,  and  hear  how  these 
superfine  gentry  are  grinding  along  in 
theirs.  I  study  the  world's  history  in  a 
penny  paper  two  days  old,  and  I  don't 
find  I'm  much  the  worse  for  it" 

"Perhaps  not,"  I  replied;  "but  aren't 
you  a  little  hard  upon  your  old  friends, 
who  want  to  see  you,  and  talk  to  you 
again,  quite  independent  of  rust,  and  ruts, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it?" 

"  My  old  friends.  Yes.  I  often  think 
no  man  ever  had  better  friends  than  I 
have  had;  friends  who  were  good  for 
foul  weather  as  well  as  fair,"  he  said,  in 
a  tone  which  almost  persuaded  me  that  I 
was  listening  to  the  Magenis  of  five  years 
ago ;  "  but  our  ways  have  parted,  and  we 
had  better  each  go  on  our  own  road.  You 
don't  understand,  I  can  see,  how  it  is  that 
I  can  endure  poor  Morris's  chatter  about 
his  pigs  and  his  potatoes;  but  have  you 
ever  asked  yourself  why  you  should  turn 
up  your  nose  at  a  man  who  finds  conso- 
lation in  his  pigs  and  his  potatoes  ? " 

"  I'd  never  turn  up  my  nose  at  a  peasant, 
in  such  case,  Magenis." 

11  Yes,  but  why  draw  the  line  at  the 
peasant?  Why  should  Morris  and  I  be 
cut  out?  By  lightly  administering  our 
pigs  and  our  potatoes,  we  add  to  the 
earth's  produce,  and  find  occupation,  and 
do  harm  to  no  man.  How  many  of  your 
persons  of  culture  can  say  as  much  for 
their  daily  round  ?  Good-bye.  Send  me  a 
line  whenever  you  can  spare  the  time ;  and 
take  care  of  yourself  amongst  the  wits  of 
the  'Cam  and  Isis.'  " 

So  we  parted.  This  last  speech,  the 
bitter  laugh  that  accompanied  it,  and  the 
weary  look  on  his  face,  and  his  listless 
gait  as  he  turned  and  vanished  from  my 
sight,  gave  fresh  life  to  my  fears  that 
Magenis,  in  spite  of  his  professions  of  con- 
tent, was  eating  his  heart  out  in  this  soli- 
tude. I  thought  about  him,  and  little 
else,  as  I  made  my  way  back  to  town. 
There  I  had  to  resume  my  own  fight  with 


the  world,  so  Philip  Magenis  and  his 
fortunes  grew  as  dim  in  my  recollection 
as,  no  doubt,  I  and  mine  did  in  his. 

For  many  months  no  tidings  of  Magenis 
came  to  me,  and  whenever  I  thought  of 
him  I  tried  to  hope  that  my  latest  impres- 
sion of  him  was  a  false  one,  and  that  he 
was  indeed  settled  in  a  manner  profitable 
both  to  himself  and  those  about  him ;  but 
I  never  ceased  to  regret  that  such  a  man 
should  have  sunk  into  so  deep  a  slough. 
One  evening  as  I  entered  the  restaurant  I 
frequented,  I  was  astonished  to  see 
Magenis,  in  lay  attire,  seated  at  one  of  the 
corner  tables.  His  eye  caught  mine  at 
once,  and  the  look  of  recognition  was  by 
no  means  cordial  or  effusive.  It  was, 
indeed,  sufficiently  the  opposite  to  show 
me,  amazed  as  I  was  at  the  moment,  that 
he  would  be  better  pleased  if  I  were  to 
pass  on,  and  made  no  further  sign;  but 
the  force  of  association,  and  the  charm  of 
the  man's  personality ,  were  too  strong,  and 
I  held  out  my  hand  to  him.  He  took  it, 
but  with  a  very  stiff  arm,  and  his  whole 
manner  showed  me  that  he  meant  to  be 
left  to  himself.  I  was  not  inclined  to 
force  my  company  upon  him ;  so,  after  a 
few  commonplace  words,  I  withdrew  to 
my  accustomed  table  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room. 

I  had  not  been  long  seated  before 
Stewart  Netherby,  a  man  who  often  dined 
alongside  me,  entered  the  restaurant,  and, 
as  he  came  towards  me,  I  noticed  that 
he  nodded  familiarly  to  Magenis.  Here, 
then,  was  a  clue  to  this  latest  phase  of 
the  Magenis  mystery;  and,  as  soon  as 
Netherby  had  ordered  his  roast  mutton 
and  greens,  I  opened  the  subject. 

"  Oh,  so  you  know  something  of  Magenis, 
do  you  ? "  he  replied.  "  I  forgot,  though, 
you  and  he  would  be  about  the  same 
standing  at  Oxford.  Poor  Magenis,  he 
has  made  a  sad  muddle  of  it,  first  and 
last" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  has 
given  up  his  living,"  I  cried. 

"  But  that's  just  what  he  has  done.  He 
has  cut  the  whole  concern,  this  time ;  and 
he  isn't  like  so  many  of  those  fellows  who, 
when  they  cease  to  believe  in  one  form  of 
religion,  must  needs  invent  a  new  one. 
He  has  done  with  the  Church,  and  means 
to  make  the  best  terms  he  can  with  the- 
world,  I  take  it." 

II  But  has  he  been  in  London  long  f  I 
never  see  anything  of  him  at  the  '  Cam 
and  Isis.'" 

"  It's  nearly  a  year  since  I  first  met  him 
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at  the  ■  Organon.'  He  hai  taken  his  name 
off  your  Club,  I  fancy,  and  sees  very  little 
of  his  old  friends.  His  mind  seems  to  be 
full  of  the  crisis  yet,  for  whenever  we  talk 
together,  he  always  harks  bade  to  hie 
spiritual  difficulties." 

11  He  is  the  very  last  man  I  should  hare 
expected  to  find  in  such  trouble,"  I  replied. 
"When  I  saw  him  down  in  Gloucester* 
shire,  he  seemed  quite  happy  in  his  work. 
I  confess  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  lile 
in  such  a  place  should  content  him ;  hat 
so  it  was.1' 

"  Ah,  yes,  he  liked  it  for  a  bit;  bat  out 
mast  never  be  surprised  at  any  queer 
turn  men  like  Magenis  may  take.  Yon 
remember  he  vanished  from  Oxford  just 
as  every  one  was  looking  for  that  new 
book  which  was  to  take  the  world  by 
storm;  and  no  one  knew  why.  Now  he 
has  cat  the  Church  to  become  a*  book- 
seller's hack,  and  no  one  knows  why ; 
though,  the  other  day  Tom  Evans  did  tell 
me  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  little  too 
fond  of  whisky  far  a  parish  priest  in  these 
blue-ribbon  day*;  but  what  can  the  Bishops 
expect  if  they  send  men  like  Magenis  to 
vegetate  amongst  a  lot  of  yokels  ?  How- 
ever, it  won't  do  to  take  everything  that 
Tom  relates  for  gospel ;  and  I  have  never 
seen  Magenis  drink  anything  stronger  than 
water  since  I  have  known  him.1' 

"  And  what  is  he  doing  for  a  living  ? "  I 


"  I  heard  he  waa  editing  school  classics, 
and  doing*  hack  'work  for  the  'Gtova'" 

"  Heavens,  what  a  wast*  I " 

"Ah,  it  k,  and  no  mistake;  but this  fa 
a  queer  worid,,  and  any  men,  just  as 
clever  as  Magenfa,  get  beaten  by  it.  'Tie 
enough  to  make  one  wonder  sometimes 
whether  this  universe  can  be  run  on  right 
principles.11 

After  this  lapse  into  moralising,  my  com- 
panion reverted  to  the  practical,  and  en- 
lightened me  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  a  dispute  which  was,  at  that  time,  run- 
ning very  high  in  journalistic  circles  ;  but 
ail  his  explanations  left  me  just  as  wise  as 
they  found  me.  Magenis  had  finished  his 
meal,  but  still  sat  in  hie  place  reading, 
and  the  sight  of  his  clouded,  weary  face 
would  let  me  think  of  nothing  else  besides 
the  cruel  coil  of  fate  wtibh  had  oaughfe 
him  in  its  folds  and  dragged  him  down 
into  the  abyss,  away  from  the  path  up  to 
the  heights  which  he  might  so  easily  have 
scaled.  We  no  longer  give  to  Fate  the 
resistless,  relentless  attributes  which  are 
cast  about  her  in  the  drama, of  the  Greeks; 


but  here  seemed  to  be  a  man,  pursued  like 
(Edipuft  or  Orestes  by  some  invisible 
malignant  power.  In  such  case,  nowadays, 
we  look  for  some  flaw  in  the  moral  fibre, 
and  hold  Hist  every  man  carries  about 
with  him  a  fate  shut  up  in  some  corner  of 
his  anatomy  which  will  make  or  mar  him 
according  to  the  use  he  makes  of  his  gifts. 
There  we  signs,  indeed,  that  science  will 
soon  bring  it  all  to  a  question  of  physical 
temper.  If  the  tabernacle  enclosing  the 
life  of  a  particular  person  be  duly  trained 
and  nourished  according  to  its  idiosyn- 
crasy, the  tabernacle  and  the  life  together 
may  rise  to  the  Zenith;  vary  the  treat* 
ment  ever  so  little,  and  they  sink  to  Nadir. 
It  was  hard  for  me  to  think  in  this  fashion 
of  a  figure  so  picturesque  as  Magenis,  and 
I  would  fain  have  found  the  source  of  his 
troubles  in  the  dread  grandeur  of  the 
Greek  idee>  The  Philistine  moralist  would 
settle  the  question  out  of  hand  by  declaring 
that  there  must  be  a  faulty  strand,  a 
screw  loose  somewhere ;  but.  in  my  weak- 
ness I  could  not  help  laying  much  of  the 
mischief  to  the  charge  of  malignant  cir- 
cumstance, that  watchful  foe  who  waits 
to  trip  us  up  whenever  it  comes  to  choosing 
between  the  right  hand  and  the  left;  and 
to  whose  working,  much  more  than  to  the 
natural  evil  of  man's  heart,  we  may  ascribe 
the  genesis  of  those  evfls  which  fill  life  with 
nine-tenths  of  its  tenors. 


PQETET  AND  SPECULATION. 

Wb  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  paradox. 
Else  I  should  not  venture  to  affirm,  as  I 
do,  that  the  man  who  spends  his  days 
bawling  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the 
tranquil  poet  in  his  little  cot  by  the  banks 
of  a  rill,  have  much  in  common  with  one 
another.  And  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not 
refer  merely  to  the  affinity  that  every  man 
has  with  his  neighbour,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  man  and  man,  with  the  same  appetites 
for  sleep,  and  food,  and  motion.  I  mean 
that,  under  a  certain  twist  of  circum- 
stances, the  poet  might  do  well,  for  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  the  man  who  lives 
by  "rises  and  falls"  might  write  very 
pretty  verses. 

Both  of  them,  are,  by  the  method  of 
their  lives,  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
imagination. 

We  all  know  that  the  poet  is  nourished 
on  tiie  breath  of  his  fancy.  Condemn  him 
to  go  to  and  fro  in  the  world  unsupported 
by  the  divine  crutches  of  the  ideal,  and 
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what  a  sorry  career  his  would  be  1  This 
10  made  sadly  evident  by  the  confession  of 
individual  members*  of  the  fraternity  in 
those  moments  of  indescribable  anguish, 
when  their  genius  seems  to  have  forsaken 
them,  and  they  are  left,  as  they  fear,  for 
ever,  face  to  face  with  the  naked  skeleton 
of  things.  "There  is  not,"  says  poor 
honest  Burns,  "among  all  the  martyr- 
ologies  that  ever  were  pained,  so  rueful 
a  narrative  as  the  lives  of  the  poets.  In 
the  comparative  view  of  wretches,  the 
criterion  is,  not  what  they  are  doomed  to 
safer,  but  how  they  are  formed  to  bear." 
Sensibility  and  imagination  1  Of  such,  and 
little  else,  are  they  compounded.  And  so, 
when,  either  aa  atonement  for  their  sins, 
or  to  teach  them  to  be  strong  in  weakness, 
then:  imagination  suddenly  glides  out  of 
their  nature,  and  they  are  left  trembling 
before  a  grim  and  somewhat  unkind  world, 
no  wonder  their  sufferings  are  often  un- 
bearable. 

His  pleasures  are,  however,  like  his 
pains— exquisite.  When  the  tide  of  life 
flows  strong  within  him,  when  imagination 
tickle*  seasf  hflity,  and  sensibility  spurs  on 
imagination,  there  is  then  no  bounds  to 
the  ecstasy  of  the  man.  It  is  reaction 
upon  reaction.  The  pendulum  swings  as 
far  one  way  as  it  formerly  swung  the 
other  way.  The  burden  of  his  lay  is  now 
"hope,"  whereas,  of  late>  it  was  "despair." 
He  is  all  or  nothing.  He  cannot  bridle 
or  coerce  hie  fancy  to  make  it  belie  his 
feelings.  That  is  a  gift  of  the  prose  writer, 
in  compensation  for  the  inferior  order  of 
his  talent  Or,  at  least,  it  is  the  mark  of 
such  strength  ot  mind  aa  seldom  indeed  is 
one  of  the  endowments  of  poets  of  the 
first  rank. 

No  wonder  thai  poets  who  have  sworn 
undivided  allegiance  to  sensibility  are 
short-lived.  It  is  only  the  philosophic 
bands  who  come  to  threescore  years  and 
ten ;  having  taqght  themselves  to  beware 
the  fires  of  inspieation  which  consume 
their  more  impressionable  brethren,  long 
eve  the  first  snows  of  autumn  float  down 
upon  thek  heads.    These  are  they  who 

Ob  man,  on  nature;  and  on  human  life, 
Musing  in  aolitude  ....  of  t  perceive 
Fair  train  of  imagery  before  them  rise, 
Accompanied  by  feelings  of  delight, 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixed. 

Their  very  pains  serve  them  to  point  a 

melodious  moral;  and  they  die  as  they 

have  lived — didactically. 

I      But  to  return  to  my  parallel.    Is  not  the 

I  speculator  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  in 


much  the  same  case  as  the  poet  of  sensi- 
bility ?  His  pleasures  and  pains  are  of  the 
intense  kind.  Little,  as  a  rule,  knows  he 
of  the  calm  middle  gratifications  of  life. 
He  may  seem,  to  be  sure,  like  an  ordinary 
mortal  in  the  hours  when  his  business  is 
suspended.  But  look  into  his  heart,  and 
read  the  hurrying  thoughts  that  alarm  and 
cheer  him  in  succession.  He  plays  for 
high  stakes,  like  the  poet  himself;  and, 
when  ruin  stares  him  in  the  face,  even  as 
in  the  like  case  the  poet  gloomily  and 
fiercely  analyses  his  own  woes,  and  pro- 
claims his  suffering  to  the  world,  so  our 
speculator  finds  himself,  in  default  of  other 
consolation,  compelled  to 

Hope  till  hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates. 

If  life  is  estimable,  rather  for  the  in- 
tensity of  its  pleasures  than  for  the  length 
to  which  it  may  be  practised,  who  would 
not  rather  live  the  life  of  the  speculator  of 
ordinary  vicissitudes,  than  in  the  dull,  mo- 
notonous life  of  the  person  whose  circum- 
stances have  held  him  aloo^  all  his  days, 
from  the  palpitating  shocks  of  hope  and 
fear)  The  man  who  does  not  run  the 
gamut  of  his  faculties  is  a  vegetable,  not  a 
man.  I  know  well  that  it  is  reckoned 
seemly  and  philosophic  to.be  indifferent. 

Yet,  unless  such  stoical  indifference  suc- 
ceed to  the  strife  of  hopes  and  fears,  which 
are  the  common  lot  of  men,  and  be  not  a 
substitute  for  them,  it  is  a  defect  and  not 
a  quality  to  be  desired.  There  must  first 
be  life,  experience,  sensations— as  Schiller 
says — and,  afterwards,  there,  may  then  be 
the  art  both  of  representing  them  in  lite- 
rature and  of  bringing  experience  and  sen- 
sations into  subservience  to  the  methods 
of  conduct  most  convenient  to  the  indi- 
vidual It  is  a  mercy  we  cannot  all  be 
philosophers,  even  as  it  is,  no  doubt,  well 
that  we  are  not  all  fools. 

The  speculator,  devoid  of  imagination,  is 
as  impossible  a  being  as  the  poet  without 
fancy.  The  one,  in  buying  scrip  of  a  new 
gold  mine  at  par  already  with  his  mind's 
eye,  sees  the  day  when  that  for  which  he 
pays  a  hundred  pounds  will  be  worth  a 
thousand  pounds.  The  day  may  never 
come.  It  is  a  pity,  but  our  friend  has 
meanwhile  lived  in  a  paradise  of  hope  of 
his  own  furnishing ;  and  it  is  at  least  pro- 
bable that  he  is  allowed  to  eat  some  of 
the  fruit  of  this  fair  garden  of  his  dreams. 

Similarly,  the  poet,  when  he  has  sur- 
rendered himself  wholly  to  the  away  of 
his  conception,  is,  for  the  time,  less  a 
material  being*  gross  like  yon  or  me,  than 
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pare  spirit  careering  through  ether.  On 
this  subject,  I  quote  her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle  of  ancient  renown,  not  for 
her  poetic  genius,  but  for  her  quaint  con- 
firmation of  my  words : 

When  I  did  write  this  book,  I  took  great  paines, 
For  I  did  walk,  and  tbinke,  and  breake  my  braines ; 
Mv  thoughts  run  ont  of  breath,  then  down  would 

lye, 
And  panting  with  short  wind  like  those  that  dye. 

Her  Grace's  pains  were  coincident  with 
the  merit  of  her  achievements.  Had  she 
been  better  poet,  she  would  have  suffered 
less  in  the  embrace  of  her  thought,  and 
more  afterwards  in  the  realisation  that  she 
was  woman  as  well  as  poet  The  bard  of 
a  generation  is  transported  far  out  of  him- 
self by  the  sweet  obligations  of  his  verse. 
None  but  he  knows  of  the  happiness  that 
attends  upon  this  suspension  of  actual 
existence  and  transference,  like  the  soul  of 
Epimenides,  into  other  spheres. 

What,  then,  of  the  awakening,  or,  rather, 
the  relapse  from  the  ideal  towards  the 
real  ?  It  is  not  agreeable.  There  is  often 
prostration  of  body  as  well  as  disappoint- 
ment of  spirit.  When  the  bard  is  poor, 
a  husband,  and  a  father,  and  in  the  position 
of  bread-winner  to  his  wife  and  little  ones, 
this  reaction  may  well  be  diabolical.  He 
has  revelled  in  a  world  other  than  this. 
He  must  pay  in  the  body  for  the  soul's 
debauch,  and  bitter,  indeed,  may  the 
reckoning  be.  Nevertheless,  under  average 
circumstances,  has  he  so  very  much  to 
complain  of  ? 

Man  cannot  live  by  pleasure  alone. 
The  recall  to  material  life  is  salutary ;  and 
when  the  worst  is  said,  has  he  not,  during 
this  one  day  or  hour,  experienced  such 
delicate  and  yet  intense  joys  as,  even  in 
mere  recollection,  ought,  in  reason,  more 
than  counterbalance  a  whole  year  of 
drudgery  and  deprivation ! 

It  would  seem  so,  notwithstanding  the 
clamorous  denials  of  but  too  many  of  those 
who  have  interpreted  their  sufferings  in 
song. 

I  have  been  in  the  company  of  men  who 
are  speculators  by  profession,  and  I  have 
been  in  the  company  of  poets.  The  former 
show  much  of  the  abstraction  of  mind  of 
the  latter.  Unless  you  talk  with  them 
,  about  the  one  engrossing  subject,  they 
reply  to  you  much  at  hazard,  and  not  in- 
frequently with  a  distant  look,  almost  of 
commiseration,  as  if  you  were  a  denizen  of 
a  world  far  less  interesting  than  theirs. 
The  poet's  self-absorption,  at  times,  is,  of 
course,  proverbial.    He  cannot  always  help 


himself.  A  flood  of  fancy  overwhelms  him, 
and,  for  the  nonce,  he  is  but  a  being  of 
ideas,  held  together  by  a  fleshly  form  in 
human  guise. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  the  poet  and 
the  speculator  cannot  now  and  again  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  arena  of  the 
world.  During  the  intervals  of  the  poet's 
inspirations,  he  is  often  an  unhappy  man; 
restless,  worn,  and  distrustful  of  himself 
and  his  fellow  creatures.  The  speculator, 
too,  who  has  cast  the  dice,  and  knows  he 
cannot  learn  the  issue  of  the  fling  for 
weeks,  perhaps  months,  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  suffer  much  anxiety  which 
he  would  be  glad  to  spare  himself.  If  only 
they  could  both  have  their  periods  of 
insensible  coma,  it  might  be  an  advantage. 
For  the  mind,  in  their  case,  has  a  way  of 
preying  upon  itself  when  it  has  not  what  it 
conceives  to  be  the  exact  cause  for  exulta- 
tion. If  it  cannot  rejoice,  it  is  prone  to 
grieve. 

To  some  people  the  speculator  is,  by  the 
nature  of  his  profession,  a  bane  to  his 
fellow  men.  He  neither  sows  nor  spins 
like  other  men.  He  is  nothing  better  than 
a  gambler — a  person  who  would,  for  his 
own  profit,  play  pitch  and-toss  with  the 
moon  and  stars  if  he  were  permitted — a 
person  in  whom  it  were  as  vain  to  seek  for 
reputable  qualities  of  mind  as  to  exact 
intelligence  of  a  born  idiot. 

This  inference  is  not  wholly  an  unreason- 
able one.  But  in  so  far  as  mere  tangible 
products  are  concerned,  the  poet  is  in 
precisely  the  same  case.  Plato  and  Adam 
Smith  would  rate  him  very  low  as  a 
promoter  of  the  material  well-being  of  other 
men,  even  if  they  would  not  rather  exile 
him  as  a  cause  of  positive  harm.  Both  in 
the  world  of  trade  and  politics,  the  imagina- 
tion, unaided,  is  treated  with  but  scant 
courtesy.  You  are  all  very  well  in  your 
own  province,  my  friend ;  but  here  you  are 
quite  impotent,  and  likely  to  be  an  in- 
sufferable embarrassment 

Yet  there  is  something  heroic  about  the 
speculator  which  compels  a  certain  respect 
for  him,  even  though  one  may  not  be  in 
sympathy  with  his  method  of  livelihood. 
He,  a  pigmy,  is  for  ever  tilting  with  For- 
tune heraelf,  who  is  said  to  hold  all  the 
threads  of  life  —  of  men  and  all  living 
beings — in  her  hands.  Ours  is  a  world 
replete  with  mystery,  as  it  is  teeming  with 
life.  None  can  say  with  any  assurance 
what  will  happen  to-morrow.  There  may, 
in  fact,  be  no  to-morrow  for  Us.  At  any 
moment,  it  is  said,  one  or  other  of  the 
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myriad  whirling  fragments  of  which  the 
universe  consists  might  deviate  from  its 
course,  and  break  our  world  to  atoms. 
There  would  be  a  prodigious  dust  some- 
where for  a  while;  but,  afterwards,  all 
would  be  as  it  was  before,  save  and  except 
ourselves. 

And  in  the  face  of  this  gigantic  menace, 
which  one  might  suppose  would  suffice  to 
hold  us  all  fast  in  servile  subordination  to 
Fate  and  the  issue  of  things,  man  snaps 
his  fingers  at  the  future,  and  says,  "  This 
will  happen,"  or  "That  will  happen,"  and 
stakes  money  upon  his  arguments  ! 

Dame  Fortune  herself,  president  of  all 
things,  must  be  hugely  entertained  by  our 
conduct;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  she 
finds  so  much  diversion  in  the  behaviour 
of  our  friend  the  speculator,  that  she 
favours  him  because  of  his  temerity,  even 
as  the  world  is  disposed  to  smile  amiably 
at  a  precocious  child,  pat  him  on  the  head, 
and  give  him  a  shilling  or  two  as  a  mark 
of  its  appreciation  of  his  wit  or  impudence. 

Nor  need  the  speculator,  any  more  than 
the  poet  himself,  be  ignoble  in  private  life, 
because  he  is  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  his 
imagination.  He  is  such  a  man  as  he  is 
quite  independently  of  the  exercise  of  this 
particular  faculty  of  his.  The  speculator 
will  not  become  an  avaricious  man,  simply 
because  his  imagination  dazzles  him  with 
the  project  of  untold  wealth  as  the  result 
of  wis  or  that  "  operation  "  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  or  in  the  markets.  The  poet 
will  not  put  an  end  to  himself  merely 
because,  at  his  awakening  from  a  dream  of 
fancy,  he  finds  life  is  harder  than  it  seemed 
when  viewed  through  the  radiant  medium 
of  his  luxuriant  imagination. 

Of  the  perils  that  dog  both  these  pro- 
fessions, we  have  already  said  something. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  which  profes- 
sion they  exceL  They  may  not  be  perils 
wholly  incident  to  the  man  as  speculator 
or  poet ;  but  the  manner  of  his  life  is  nearly 
sure  to  augment  them.  Seduced  by  his 
imagination,  the  speculator,  whom  Dame 
Fortune  thinks  well  to  rebuff,  does  not, 
therefore,  give  up  the  battle,  or  even 
allow  himself  a  truce.  No;  he  must, 
he  thinks,  be  bold.  Courage  is  so  es- 
timable a  virtue  that  it  must  meet 
with  its  reward.  And  so,  to  account 
for  a  loss  of  five  thousand  pounds,  he  reck- 
lessly incurs  new  liabilities  which  may,  or 
may  not,  cancel  this  loss,  may,  or  may.  not, 
double  it  When  the  imagination  thus 
takes  the  bit  in  its  teeth,  it  is  apt  to  go  at 
a  terrible  pace.     And  in  more  instances 


than  the  world  wots  of,  it  brings  its  master 
crashing  to  the  ground,  a  ruined  and  in- 
furiated man. 

There  are  times  to  indulge  the  imagina- 
tion, and  times  to  slight  it,  and  there  is  no 
arbiter  as  to  the  respective  fitness  of  these 
occasions,  except  that  ancient,  discreet 
judge,  Reason. 

The  poet  who  places  the  reins  of  his 
imagination  in  the  hands  of  this  judge  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  is  likely  to  be 
the  happiest  kind  of  poet  He  may  well, 
on  this  condition,  be  content  to  surrender 
a  measure  of  his  prospective  greatness. 
And,  certainly,  the  speculator  may  be  ad- 
vised to  forego  one  half  or  a  quarter  of  the 
Srofits  that  his  imagination  promises  him, 
'  only  he  also  may  get  countenance  from 
Season  for  the  residue. 
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CHAPTER  XLV.      A  VISITOR. 

May-day  has  had  so  many  lovers,  so 
many  fond  poets  and  gentle  female  hearts 
dedicated  to  it,  that  it  is  not  for  the  com- 
mon pen  to  add  to  the  already  unnumbered 
words  of  praise,  especially,  an  truth— which 
is  greater  than  fiction — being  told,  May- 
day has,  for  some  time  past,  woefully  mis- 
behaved itself^  Once,  she  was  a  lovely 
maiden,  clad  with  summer  draperies,  danc- 
ing the  livelong  day,  and  quite  impervious 
to  catching  cold  from  wet  feet,  for  she  had 
an  especial  liking  to  green  grass,  or,  rather, 
velvet  sward;  and  she  carried  wreathed 
flowers  and  had  nothing  to  do  except  to  be 
on  the  look  out  for  some  "rustic  swain/1 
who,  regardless  of  losing  a  day's  wage, 
could  also  trip  It  with  her  and  the  other 
maidens  of  the  May;  and  further,  was 
wondrously  gifted  with  the  power  of  im- 
provising verses. 

We  still  cling  to  the  old  falsehoods  with 
passionate  perseverance,  hoping  against 
hope  that  good  old  times  will  come  back ; 
forgetting,  that  when  they  do— or,  if  they 
do — oUr  taste  for  syllabub  will  be  gone,  and 
that  a  day's  wage  will  seem  better  than  a 
dance  round  a  Maypole.  Anyhow,  when 
they  came,  we  shall  then  all  be  able  to 
read  :  the  poor,  what  is  written  in  books, 
and  the  rich,  what  a  too-highly  civilised 
society  has  written  in  their  minds.  Alas  1 
there  are  no  more  May-days  in  store  for  us. 
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Jesse  Vicary,  upon  this  May-day,  could 
have  remembered — had  he  so  wished — 
days  of  happy  rambles  in  green  wood* 
He  could  remember,  or,  rather,  he  ctnld 
have  recalled  —  had  he  not  tried  and 
succeeded  in  banishing  such  ideas  — 
great  thoughts,  which  oftener  come  in 
spring  days,  like  sap  that  travels  to  the 
embryo  buds;  but,  for  him,  all  this  had 
been  swept  away.  May -day  was  to  be  his 
starting-point;  ha  had  fixed  the  date,  and 
there  only  remained  for  him  to  accomplish 
his  revenge.  Having  turned  over  many 
impossible  plans,  he  had  settled  on  none 
of  them ;  but  he  meant  simply  to  go  and 
meet  Mr.  Kestell  face  to  face,  and — tell 
him  the  truth. 

He  would  go  and  stay  at  Rushbrook,  m 
some  poor  cottage,  and  he  would  way- 
lay him.  He  would  force  an  interview 
upon  him.  Whose  fault  was  it  he  was 
out  of  work  and  fast  sinking  down  into 
hopelessness)  Whose,  but  the  man  who 
should  have  been  honeat  enough  to  own 
his  fault,  and  not  act  a  lie  before  the  re- 
spectable world. 

May-day,  in  London,  was  gloomy,  and 
the  sun,  straggling  out  through  misty 
clouds,  produced  a  feeling  of  closeness, 
without  warmth,  which  was  oppressive  to 
the  spirits. 

Symee  had  made  the  small  quarters  which 
the  brother  and  sister  could  afford  look 
something  Qke  home.  Slowly  but  surely 
the  girl  was  beginning  to  understand  that 
there  is  something  better  than  abundance  of 
creature  comforts.  "  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,"  has  a  depth  of  meaning 
which  only  a  few  of  us  realise.  Symee,  it 
is  true,  had  worked  hard  enough  for  her 
daily  bread ;  but  she  found  that,  anxious 
as  it  was  to  have  to  think  of  every  penny, 
disappointing,  too,  as  was  Jesse's  strange, 
moody  attitude,  the  freedom  she  ex- 
perienced compensated  for  all  the  creature 
comforts  the  Kestells  had  given  her. 

How  hard  she  tried  to  get  something 
to  tempt  Jesse,  how  she  treasured  up 
little  amusing  sayings  of  Obed  Diggings  s 
to  win  a  smile  from  him,  seldom  with 
success;  but  all  this  had  drawn  her  out 
of  herself.  She  could  not  blame  Jesse, 
because  she  was  continually  blaming  her- 
self for  not  having  sooner  come  to  him; 
and  now  she  fancied  this  was  her  punish- 
ment. Trouble  had  quite  altered  her 
brother's  character,  and  not  knowing  the 
reason,  Svmee  thought:  "It  is  my  fault, 
and  this  is  my  punishment.1' 
On  this  May-day  though,  Symee  had  a 


longing  for  the  sight  of  the  country,  a 
longing  which  country  people  alone  can 
understand,  and  she  had  spent  a  half- 
penny on  a  bunch  of  wallflowers,  which, 
when  the  breakfast-table  was  ready,  she 
triumphantly  placed  in  the  centre. 

11  Jesse,  look,  don't  you  love  wall- 
flowers !" 

Jesse  Vicary  looked  at  the  flowers  with- 
out appearing  to  see  them. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  pushing  back  the  hair 
from  his  forehead  Then,  suddenly: 
11  Svmee,  do  you  mind  being  left  alone  a 
little  while  1  I  can't  find  work,  and— before 
looking  for  any  more  I  must  go  down  to 
Rushbrook." 

"To  Roahbrookt  Oh,  mayn't  I  go 
too  f    Miss  Amice  will  let  me,  I  know." 

11  No,"  said  Jesse,  quickly,  almost 
roughly.  "Symee,  yon  chose  once  for 
all.  If  you  are  tired  of  being  with  me, 
then  go ;  but  don't  come  back  again." 

The  tears  started  in  Symee's  eyes. 
Gould  this  be  the  tender  brother  she  had 
once  thought  so  gentle  and  patient  1 

"  I  will  do  as  you  think  best,  of  course, 
Jesse  dear ;  only  as  you  were  going " 

"Oh,  I  shall  not  be  long.  You  can 
spend  the  evenings  with  MUy  Diggings. 
When  I  come  back  I  moat  find  work,  or 
else  I  had  better  take  to  street  sweep- 


e  laughed  a  little  scornfully. 

"When  are  you  going,  dear) 
get  your  new  shirt  ironed ;  and 

"  I'm  going  to-day.  I  don't  want  to  be 
made  smart,  Symee."  Then,  ashamed  of 
himself  as  he  saw  the  tears  fall  slowly 
down  Symee's  cheeks,  he  added : 

"When  I  come  back  well  talk  over 
plans,  Symee,  and  you  shall  decide  about 
the  future." 

Symee  positively  dared  not  ask  any 
more  questions,  and  wisely  she  set  about 
getting  Jesse's  handbag  ready.  Before 
Symee's  arrival  he  had  never  had  a  woman's 
care  and  forethought.  It  seemed  hard  that 
now  it  had  come  to  brighten  his  lot  he 
could  not  enjoy  it. 

Every  other  feeling  was  burnt  up.  He 
even  did  not  recognise  himself.  The  old 
Jesse  with  his  wealth  of  love  and  poetic 
fancies  was  gene — gone  1 

It  did  not  take  long  to  prepare  Jesse's 
handbag,  and  then  to  put  a  few  of  his 
papers  under  lock  and  key.  Everything 
was  ready,  and  he  stopped  on  the 
threshold  .as  Symee  timidly  brushed  his 
rather  threadbare  coat. 

"You  must  look  spruce,  dear  Jesse,  or 
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they — people  will  think  I  don't  take  care 
of  you.    Shall  you  go  to  the  farm  t " 

"No,  to  some  cottage,  or  to  the  little 
inn." 

"  Oh,  Jeaie,  yon  won't  be  very  comfort- 
able there.  Why  must  yon  go)  Stop 
hare  till — we  could  go  together.9' 

Stop  here.  Jesee  listened  to  the  words, 
and  they  sounded  to  him  like  the  far-off 
voice  of  a  guardiaa  angel.  Bat  another 
voice  far  nearer  aaid : 

"  No,  let  me  get  it  over  now,  at  once ; 
let  him  own  his  sine,  and  feel  some  of  the 
misery  be  would  have  roe  feel." 

"Good-bye,  Symee;  take  great  care  of 
yourself  till  I  come  back."  And,  without 
waiting  for  further  leave-taking,  Jesse  was 
gone,  harrying  forward  as  if  he  were  being 
followed  by  a  host  of  enemies  who  wished 
him  harm;  and  yet,  in  troth,  the  only 
thing  which  frightened  him  were  Symee's 
gentle  worda,  "  Stop  here." 

When  Jesse  was  gone,  Symee  sat  down 
and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Life  was  so  very,  very  sad;  the  brightest 
dreams  had  been  realised  only  in  mockery. 
Poverty  stared  her  in  the  face,  for  her  lait 
gold  piece  had  bean  slipped,  unbeknown 
to  Jesse,  into  his  purse,  and  he  was  so 
absent,  die  hoped  he  would  not  find  out 
her  deception. 

The  future  was  a  miserable  outlook; 
even  poverty  was  not  so  bad  as  Jesse's 
altered  character.  Nothing  she  did  pleased 
him.  There  was  some  terrible  thought  in 
his  mind,  she  knew  not  what,  but  it 
brought  him  nothing  but  misery. 

"Bat  it  was  my  fault,  I  rejected  him 
when  be  was  so  anxious  for  me,  so  lonely. 
This  is  my  punishment.  How  can  I  blame 
himt" 

The  day  seemed  bug  indeed.  She  was 
too  miserable  to  go  out,  or  even  to  go  and 
sit  in  her  room  below;  she  was  making 
Jesse  some  new  shirts,  and  at  these  she 
stitched  away  as  if  she  could  stitch  her 
penitence  into  them. 

It  was  in  this  occupation  that  she  was 
surprised  by  a  visitor.  The  knock  at  the 
door  made  her  jump  as  she  said  "Come 
in ;"  and  then  her  face  flushed  all  over  as 
she  saw  Mr.  Hoel  Fenner  enter.  She  felt 
so  terribly  ashamed  of  being  found  in  such 
a  poor  room,  so  ashamed  that  such  a  fine 
gentleman  as  Mr.  Fenner  should  see  the 
altered  circumstances  of  Jesse,  for  she  knew 
how  much  her  brother  had  prized  Mr. 
Fanner's  friendly  .kindness. 

But  after  the  first  instant  of  deep  shame, 
Hoel  Fenner's  manner  surprised  her  so 


much,  that  she  happily  forgot  a  little  of 
her  humiliation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
man  she  remembered  as  the  embodiment 
of  refinement  and  health  looked  terribly 
ilL  He  was  a  shadow  of  his  former  self, 
and  his  clothes  hung  loosely  on  him  as  if 
they  belonged  to  some  one  else.  Secondly, 
Mr.  Fenner  seemed  hardly  to  notice  the 
poverty  around  him,  and  to  be  only  eager 
to  see  her,  as  he  at  once  accepted  the  chair 
she  offered  him. 

"  Thank  you ;  I  am  tired.  It  is  nice,  to 
rest.  I  have  been  ill,  and  I  hardly  realised 
what  a  poor  creature  I  was,  Miss  Vicary. 
I  have  had  rather  a  hunt  for  you ;  I  went 
to  your  brother's  old  lodgings,  and  there 
was  not  even  'Liza  there.  Everything  has 
changed.  Happily,  the  neighbours  at  last 
instructed  me.  Tell  me,  when  will  Vicary 
come  inl  I  can  wait.  I  must  see  him. 
I  have  only  just  come  to  town,  and  people 
aeem  to  think  I  have  come  out  of  the 
grave.  My  lodgings  are  buried  in  papers 
and  letters  that  have  been  waiting  months 
for  me." 

He  did  not  tell  Symee  that  one  letter  he 
had  not  dared  to  read,  and  he  had  put  it 
away  unopened. 

Hoel  noticed  Symee's  blushes  and  her 
bewildered  expression,  and,  with  the  true 
instinct  of  a  gentleman,  he  courteously 
gave  her  time  to  recover  herself.  Only 
now  did  he  notice,  especially,  the  change 
in  the  lodgings  and  the  poor  surroundings 
of  the  place. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,  sir,  to  come 
here,"  began  poor  Symee,  not  yet  reeling 
enough  at  ease  to  speak  naturally.    "  I  am 
very  sorry,  but  Jesse  is  not  in  London. 
He  will  be  sorry  to  miss  you ;  he  went 
away  only  this  morning." 
"  Went  away  I    Whereto  * " 
"ToRushbrook." 
"  Has  he  got  leave  of  absence  1 " 
"Ohl    you    don't    know,    sirl"    said 
Symee,  finding  courage.     "Everything  is 
altered.    We  shall  never  be  happy  again. 
Jesse  lost  his  situation,  and  oh !  the  weary 
work  he  has  had  looking  for  more  employ- 
ment.   He  can't  find  any.    It  is  dreadful  to 
live  in  this  big  town  and  have  no  friends." 
Symee  positively  could  not  help  her- 
self ;  she  began  to  cry. 

Hoel  slowly  took  in  the  situation.  A 
cold  feeling  of  dread  and  self-reproach 
crept  over  him. 

"  It  was  my  fault.  I  left  him  to  that," 
he  thought.    Aloud,  he  said : 

"Jesse  Vfcary.  without  workt  It  is 
ridiculous  1     You  don't  understand,  per- 
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haps,  Miss  Vicary ;  but  your  brother  has 
real  ability.  He  is  fitted  for  better  things 
than  office  work ;  besides — besides " 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  what  work  it  was,  so 
that  he  could  get  something,"  half-sobbed 
Symee,  the  long  kept-in  sorrow  forcing 
itself  to  the  surface.  "I  believe  doing 
nothing  is  sending  him  mad.  He  is  quite 
altered— quite  changed.  I  don't  believe  even 
to  you  he  would  appear  the  same  man.  It's 
trouble  that  is  sending  him  off  his  head." 

€t  Vicary  altered— I — saw  something  of 
the  change  you  mean  before  I  left  I 
was  in  trouble  myself  then,  or  else " 

The  truth  which  Symee  could  not 
understand  burst  upon  HoeL  Conscience 
said :  "  That  is  your  work ;  you  could  have 
prevented  this."  What,  was  Sister  Marie 
right  aider  all  f  Was  it  impossible  to  right 
a  wrong  by  another  deception  f 

11  Has  Jesse  gone  to  Rushbrookl  I 
must  go  after  him.  I  am  going  there 
myself.  Miss  Vicary,  please  do  not 
distress  yourself,"  added  Hoel,  so  tenderly, 
that  Symee  thought  she  could  now  under- 
stand the  charm  of  manner  that  had  at- 
tracted Jesse.  But  she  was  wrong;  his 
tenderness  was  a  new  feeling,  born  of  new 
thoughts. 

"You  don't  know  how  terrible  it  is 
to  see  Jesse  changed,"  said  Symee.  Now 
that  the  ice  was  broken,  she  could  continue. 
"  He  does  not  even  care  about  my  "having 
come  here  to  live  with  him.  Miss  Amice 
brought  me ;  she  is  so  good,  even  if  she 
isn't  quite  like  other  people.  She  tried  to 
make  me  see  my  duty  before,  but  I  couldn't; 
and  then  Jesse  refused  that  farm  in 
Canada,  and,  somehow,  he  blames  Mr. 
Kestell.  It  is  so  wrong-headed  of  him. 
Mr.  Kestell  has  always  been  a  good  friend 
to  us,  but  Jesse  won't  hear  reason.  He  is 
mad,  I  think ;  mad  with  troubles  which  he 
has  half  brought  upon  himself." 

Hoel  was  speechless  before  this  revelation. 
He  had  never  imagined  Jesse  would  leave 
Card  and  Lilley,  and  had  said  to  himself : 

"He  is  well  off.  Why  disturb  him  at 
the  expense  of  Elva's  father  1 " 

11  Why  did  you  say  he  left  his  work  1 " 

"They  sent  him  away.  Business  is  very 
bad  just  now;  and  it  was  a  misfortune 
that  couldn't  be  helped.  But  Jesse  will 
think  that  Mr.  Kestell  got  him  turned 
away.  Oh,  air,  how  is  it  possible  ?  Mr. 
Kestell  got  him  the  situation,  and  specially 
wanted  him  to  remain  there.  Of  course 
that  Canada  farm  was  a  special  offer— just 


a  chance.  But  it's  no  use  thinking  of  the 
past.  I  suppose  in  the  future  we  shall 
have  the  workhouse  to  go  to,  for  Jesse 
will  never  touch  a  penny  of  money  that 
comes  from  Bushbrook.  Oh,  Mr.  Fenner, 
I  know  Mr.  Kestell  well  If  I  were  even 
to  write  a  line  to  him  and  say  we  were  in 
want,  he  would  send  me  anything  I  liked 
to  name.  He  is  the  most  generous  man  on 
earth.  Don't  you  think  it  is  hard  on  me 
to  know  that,  and  yet  to  have  Jesse  almost 
cursing  me  if  I  suggest  it?  And  this  place, 
too,  it's  not  fit  for  Jesse  to  live  in,  he  who 
is  only  really  happy  in  the  country." 

Hoel  was  almost  stupefied  by  the  picture 
which  Symee  drew  so  graphically,  because 
so  simply.  Yes,  it  was  hard  on  her,  but 
not  so  hard  as  if  she  knew  the  whole  truth. 
Ignorance  is  more  often  bliss  than  we 
choose  to  believe. 

Hoel  got  up  and  held  out  his  hand,  but 
he  was  recalled  to  the  fact  of  his  silence 
by  seeing  the  look  of  surprise  on  poor 
Symee's  face. 

"  I  will  try  and  send  you  back  your 
brother,"  he  said.  "I  am  going  to  Rush- 
brook  at  once — to-day,  if  I  can.  You 
know,  Miss  Vicary,  that  there  have  been 
many  sorrows  connected  with  Bushbrook, 
even  for  me." 

He  now  no  longer  felt  as  if  he  were  the 
only  sufferer. 

"  Yes.  And  ob,  sir,  have  you  heard  any 
particulars  %  Jesse  won't  let  me  write  to 
Bushbrook,  but  I  saw  it  in  the  paper  that 
Miss  Elva  was  going  to  marry  Mr.  Akister. 
I  can't  believe  it." 

"  Why  not  1" 

"  Oh,  because  she  took  on  so " 

Symee  stopped  suddenly;  she  re- 
membered the  strong  words  that  had  been 
spoken  by  the  servants  about  Mr.  Fenner's 
sudden  disappearance. 

"When  I  left!"  faltered  Hoel,  quite 
humbly. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but,  of  course,  you  and  she 
had  your  reasons.  Miss  Elva  was  very 
proud,  she  never  uttered  a  word;  but  I 
saw  how  it  altered  her.  She  changed,  too ; 
and  you  should  have  seen  how  tender  Mr. 
Kestell  was  to  her." 

41 1  hope  no  one  ever  blamed  her,"  said 
Hoel,  suddenly,  and  with  curious  energy, 
"  she  was  blameless,  entirely  blameless ; 
she  is  so  now  in  marrying  Mr.  Akister.     I 

was  a  coward,  Miss  Vicary,  a Well, 

I  shall  go  and  see  her  married,  and  then 
that  part  of  my  life's  story  will  be  ended." 
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CHAPTER    XIL 


"It  will  be  better  for  me  to  creep 
quietly  away  now,"  said  Loie,  speakiDg 
hurriedly,  as  the  door  closed  on  Lady 
Joan,  and  she  found  herself  alone  with 
Herrick.  "I  can  be  of  no  use  to  any 
one.  I  should  only  feel  myself  in  the 
way." 

Herrick's  face  showed  simple  blank 
astonishment. 

"  In  the  way  1 "  he  repeated.  "  Going  1 
Tou  mean  to  leave  us  in  the  very  midst  of 
our  sorrow." 

He  felt  as  one  might  feel  who,  overtaken 
by  a  flood,  and  planting  his  feet  on  what 
he  thinks  a  rock,  suddenly  feels  it  crumbling 
into  sand  beneath  him. 

Lois  tried  to  explain. 

"  I  would  give  worlds — worlds  if  I  conld 
be  of  use — of  comfort  to — to  you  all ;  but 

— but "  she   faltered,  and  broke  off 

abruptly. 

With  a  heart  filled  as  hers  was  at  the 
moment  with  conflicting  emotions,  it  was 
difficult  to  let  forth  even  one  little  scrap  of 
feeling  without  suffering  all  to  escape. 

Herrick  stood  for  a  moment,  steadily 
looking  at  her,  trying  to  gather  the  real 
meaning  of  her  words  from  her  flushing, 
tearful  face.  There  could  be  but  one,  it 
seemed  to  him. 

u  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand, 
dear,"  he  said,  sadly,  "the  greatness  of  the 
sorrow  that  is  coming  upon  us.  It  has 
not  been  made  clear  to  you  that  by  this 


time  to-morrow  death  will  have  entered 
our  house." 

That  must  be  what  it  was ;  she  did  not 
realise  the  blackness  of  the  overhanging 
cloud.  It  was  not  only  that  she  was  little 
more  than  a  child  in  years,  she  had  led  so 
secluded  a  life,  knew  so  little  of  the  deeper 
joys  or  sorrows  of  life,  that  she  was  even 
below  her  years  in  developement 

Her  mouth  quivered,  great  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks. 

"Oh,  Herrick,"  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  looking  up  in  his  face,  "  if  only 
I  could  bear  it  for  you  1 " 

Herrick's  calmness  began  to  give  way. 

"  No  one  could  do  that.  No  one  knows 
what  my  father  has  been  to  me  all  my  life 
through,"  he  said,  unsteadily.  And  then 
he  sank  into  the  chair  which  she  had  just 
quitted,  hiding  his  face  in  both  hands. 

Lois  could  see  the  tears  trickling  through 
his  fingers.  She  bent  over  him,  putting 
her  arm  round  his  neck;  words  failed 
her. 

"Oh,  Herrick,  my  poor  boy,  my  poor 
boy  !  "  was  all  she  could  find  to  say. 

The  difference  in  their  years  seemed  to 
vanish.  She  felt  mother-like  over  him, 
strong  and  protective,  ready  to  fight 
sorrow — death  itself,  with  her  little  hands, 
should  either  dare  to  approach  him. 

For  a  few  minutes  Herrick  wrestled 
silently  with  his  grief,  and  Lois  stood 
bending  over  him,  caressing  his  dark-brown 
hair,  and  finding  no  better  words  of  com- 
fort than  : 

"  My  poor,  poor  boy  I  If  only  I  could 
bear  it  for  you  ! " 

Deep  down  in  her  heart  was  another 
and  bitterer  cry  : 

"  Can  I  go  away  and  leave  him  to  bear 
his  sorrow  alone!    Can  there  be  another 
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in  the  whole  world  who  could  comfort 
him  as  I  would  ? " 

It  was  altogether  a  new  experience  to 
see  Herrick  thus  overcome  with  grief.  As 
a  role,  his  young  rigour  and  masterfulness 
were  the  tbfogs  that  first  and  foremost 
made  themselves  felt  when  he  entered  a 
room.  Face  to  face  with  him  and  his 
masterfulness  it  had  been  comparatively 
easy  for  her  to  persuade  herself  that  he* 
could  get  on  very  well  through  life  with- 
out the  aid  of  such  a  poor,  little,  insig- 
nificant creature  as  herself.  But  now, 
with  him  brought  thus  low,  her  heart  had 
but  one  cry  in  it :  "I  love  him  so,  I  can- 
not, cannot  give  him  up.1' 

The  room  was  so  still  that  the  loud 
ticking  of  a  clock  on  a  pedestal  in  a  corner 
seemed  to  speak  as  with  a  warning  voice  : 
"  I  am  telling,  one  by  one,  the  seconds  of 
that  life  which  so  soon  will  be  'all  told." 
Herrick  could  fancy  it  cried  aloud  to 
him.  He  withdrew  his  hands  from  his 
face.  It  looked  haggard  and  aged  by  a 
dozen  years. 

"Forgive  me,  Lois,"  he  said,  brokenly. 
"  I  ought  not  to  give  way  like  this — so 
much  devolves  upon  me." 

Even  as  he  spoke  his  words  were  to  be 
verified,  for  a  servant  entered,  bringing  a 
message.  The  manager  from  the  Wrexford 
mines  was  wishing  to  see  Mr.  Herrick ;  he 
apologised  very  much  for  intruding  at  such 
a  time ;  but  to-morrow  would  be  pay-day 
for  the  miners,  and  it  would  cause  great  in- 
convenience to  the  men  if  they  were  not 
paid.  Did  Mr.  Herrick  know  if  the 
cheque  which  was  handed  over  regularly 
every  month  had  been  signed,  so  that  he 
could  draw  upon  it  f 

With  the  message  the  servant  delivered 
a  note  from  Parsons,  asking  if  Mr.  Herrick 
would,  as  soon  as  possible,  pay  a  visit  to 
his  grandfather.  The  terrible  news  had 
not  as  yet  been  told  him,  and  his  enquiries 
as  to  what  had  detained  Mr.  Gaskell  so 
long  at  Wrexford  were  incessant. 

Herrick  stood  for  a  moment  in  thought 
over  this  note.  u  Yes,  he  must  be  told," 
he  said  presently,  with  a  sigh.  The 
message  from  the  Wrexford  manager,  com- 
ing simultaneously  with  the  note  from 
Parsons,  brought  before  his  mind  the  fact 
that  business  relations  migjht  render  it  im- 
perative that  the  painful  tidings  should  be 
broken  to  the  old  man. 

"  But  Dr.  Scott  must  be  present,91  he 
decided.     Then  he  turned  to  Lois  : 

"  Wait  here,  Lois.  I  shall  like  you  to 
come  in  to  my  grandfather  presently.  You 


may  be  able  to  say  some  word  of  comfort 
to  him.  I  will  come  for  you  in  a  few 
minutes." 

Lois,  in  silence,  shrank  back  into  her 
corner  onee  more.  With  Herrick  gone,  the 
room  seemed  to  resume  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter as  Lady  Joan's  boudoir.  She  felt 
strangely  out  of  place  amid  these  ancestral 
surroundings.  The  aristocratic  portraits 
on  the  walls  seemed,  with  their  thin  lips, 
to  repeat  Lady  Joan's  cold,  cruel  words : 
"  I  consider  that  a  marriage  between  you 
and  my  son  would  be  about  the  most  dis- 
astrous thing  that  could  happen  to  him ; " 
while  all  the  four  corners  of  the  room,  with 
their  luxurious  fittings  and  works  of  art, 
seemed  to  cry  out  at  her  in  chorus :  "  It 
would  sow  dissension  between  him  and  his. 
relatives ;  it  would  prevent  him  making  a 
marriage  suitable  to  his  station  in  life." 

Even  the  loud-voiced  marqueterie  clock 
on  its  high  pedestal,  which  had  seemed  to 
bring  a  message  to  Herrick,  had  one  for 
her  now,  and  ticked  away  to  a  refrain — 
what  was  it,  the  ending  of  a  poem,  or  of 
an  old  song  she  had  heard  somewhere  ?— "  I 
love  thee  so,  dear,  that  I  only  can  leave 
thee." 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Herrick  performed  his  dreary  task  as 
gently  as  possible. 

At  first  old  Mr.  Gaskell  did  not  seem  to 
catch  the  full  import  of  Herrick's  silence 
in  response  to  his  eager  question :  "  But 
tell  me,  his  injuries  are  not  serious  ?  * 

Then,  as  the  truth  flashed  into  his  mind, 
he  fell  back  in  his  easy-chair,  moaning 
pitifully : 

"My  boy  John,  my  stalwart  laddie  to 
go  first  after  all ! " 

Dr.  Scott  came  forward  with  a  cordial 
draught,  but  the  old  man  waved  him  on 
one  side,  saying  that  he  was  tired,  and 
would  go  to  bed. 

"Let  me  get  to  sleep,  let  me  get  to 
sleep,"  he  said;  "it's  all  I  want." 

"  Gome  now,  Lois,"  said  Herrick,  about 
ten  minutes  after  beckoning  Lois  to  follow 
him  to  his  grandfather's  room. 

It  seemed  to  the  young  man  that  every 
one,  aged  or  youthful,  could  not  fail  to 
respond  to  sweet  Lois's  gentle  sympathy. 

Lois  followed  him  readily  enough ; 
wherever  be  led  it  was  easy  enough  for 
her  to  follow ;  but  alas  for  her,  if  he  were 
not  there  to  lead,  and  her  fears  or  her  love 
chose  to  show  the  way  I 

When  they  entered  his  room,  the  old 
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man  was  lying  back  on  his  pillows  with 
closed  eyes;  his  thin  fingers  beat  rest- 
lessly on  the  coverlet;  while  ever  and 
anon  a  feeble  moan,  as  from  one  in  pain, 
escaped  his  lips. 

Herrick  noted  sadly  that  a  change  had 
passed  over  the  aged,  shrunken  face,  even 
during  the  brief  space  of  time  that  he  had 
been  oat  of  the  room. 

"  Grandfather,"  he  said,  gently,  "  I  have 
brought  Lois  to  see  you.  Don't  you  re- 
member— I  introduced  her  to  you  on— on 
your  birthday  1  " 

It  needed  an  effort  of  memory  on  the 
young  man's  part  to  remember  when  that 
birthday  was.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a 
lifetime,  not  barely  two  dayB,  had  elapsed 
since,  light-hearted  and  full  of  hope,  he 
had  brought  Lois  to  his  grandfather's  side 
to  receive  and  to  offer  congratulations. 

The  old  man  slowly  opened  his  eyes; 
there  was  a  dreamy,  far-away  look  hi  them. 

"  Take  off  your  hat,  dear,"  whispered 
Herrick,  '<  and  let  my  grandfather  eee  your 
face." 

Lois  did  so;  then,  as  if  moved  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  she  laid  her  soft  cheek,  all 
wet  with  tears,  upon  the  old  man's  thin 
hand. 

M  Heaven  bless  you,  my  child  1 "  he  mur- 
mured softly. 

There  came  a  sudden  look  of  deep 
tenderness  into  his  eyes;  it  as  suddenly 
faded,  swept  away  by  one  of  keen  annoy- 
ance— one  might  almost  say  of  anger — 
which  overspread  his  countenance. 

Old  Mr.  OaskeU's  bedroom  led  into  his 
dressing-room,  this  again  opened  into  the 
room  to  which  his  son  had  been  hastily 
carried. 

Suddenly  and  softly  the  door  leading 
into  this  dressing-room  had  been  opened, 
and  Lady  Joan  had  looked  in. 

Lois's  instincts  must  have  been  strangely 
at  one  with  those  of  the  old  man  beside 
whom  she  sat,  for  though  her  back  was  to- 
wards this  door,  and  the  handle  had  been 
turned  without  a  sound,  she  felt  Lady 
Joan's  presence  en  the  threshold,  and  in  a 
flash  of  thought  she  attributed  old  Mr. 
OaskeU's  sudden  change  of  expression  to 
its  right  cause. 

Silently,  as  she  had  tome,  Lady  Jean 
closed  the  door  and  departed,  saying  never 
a  werd« 

Herriok,  not  possessing  Lois's  quickness 
of  perception,  heard  and  eaw  nothing. 

"  Does  Lady  Joan  want  you— me— any- 
thing, do  you  think) "  Lois  asked  him  in 
a  low  tone. 


"  Perhaps  my  father  may  have  recovered 
consciousness,  and  wishes  to  see  me,"  an- 
swered Herrick,  eagerly,  a  wild  hope 
springing  up  in  his  heart  that,  after  all, 
this  much  of  mercy  might  be  granted  him, 
and  he  might,  once  again,  hear  his  father's 
loved  voice. 

He  beckoned  to  Parsons  to  place  a  chair 
for  Lois  beside  the  grandfather's  bed,  and 
hastened  to  his  father's  room  by  way  of 
the  corridor. 

His  hope  was  but  short-lived.  One  look 
into  John  Gaskell's  face — on  which  one 
moment  of  agony  had  set  its  seal — con- 
vinced him  that  his  heavy  insensibility 
remained  unbroken. 

Dr.  Scott  was  in  the  room. 

"  It  is  partly  the  result  of  the  opiate," 
he  said,  "  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
administer.  Then  looking  hurriedly  round 
to  see  that  they  were  alone,  he  added : 
"Get  your  mother  out  of  the  room  into 
the  fresh  air  for  a  few  minutes.  Her 
strength  is  being  severely  taxed.  She  has 
been  wandering  restlessly  from  room  to 
room  for  the  past  quarter  of  an  hour." 

While  he  was  speaking,  Lady  Joan  re- 
entered. Her  step  was  slow  and  uncertain. 
To  Herrick's  fancy,  she  seemed  strangely 
preoccupied.  He  could  almost  have  fancied 
her  to  be  some  soulless  piece  of  machinery 
wound  up  to  go  through  certain  perform- 
ances for  a  given  time,  so  automatic  and 
unreal  her  movements  seemed. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  drawing  her  away 
from  the  sick-bed  to  a  window  recess,  "I'll 
stay  here  while  you  get  a  little  fresh  air. 
Your  strength  won't  stand  this  for  long 
together."  » 

She  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  him ;  but, 
looking  beyond  him,  addressed  Dr.  Scott : 

"  Have  you  seen  old  Mr.  Oaskell,  lately — 
since  he  heard  the  bad  news,  I  mean?" 
she  asked.  "  Has  it  had  a  bad  effect  upon 
him,  do  you  think  f " 

"I  was  present  when  your  son  broke 
the  news  to  him,"  answered  the  doctor. 
"I  ean  scarcely  say  yet  what  effect  it 
may  have  had.  I  am  going  in  to  see  him 
again  shortly." 

"Go  now,  if  you  please ;  I  am  anxious 
to  know,"  she  said  in  low  tones. 

"  Mother,"  said  Herrick,  "I  want  Lois  to 
stay  in  the  house  now  she  is  here.  Will 
you  send  a  message  to  Summerhill,  or 
shall  I  r 

"IwantLobl" 

Lady  Joan  repeated  the  words.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  young  man  had 
spoken  them  with  a  good  deal  of  authority, 
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as  if  he  were  already  preparing  to  take  up 
his  position  as  master  of  the  house. 

"Yes,"  said  Herriok  with  great  decision, 
"  I  want  Lois  to  stay  in  the  house.  Her 
presence  here  is  a  comfort  to  me  and  to  my 
grandfather ;  I  hope  it  will  be  also  to  you. 
Shall  I  send  a  man  over  to  tell  Mrs. 
Ley  ton  not  to  expect  her  back  to-day  ? " 

Lady  Joan  did  not  reply  for  a  moment, 
and  Herrick  had  to  repeat  the  question. 

11  Shall  I  send  to  Summerhill,  or  will 
you!" 

11  You  will  do  as  you  please/1  presently 
she  answered,  coldly  and  formally.  "The 
house  is  huge.  If  she  remains  here,  pray 
keep  her  away  from  these  rooms." 

Then  she  turned  away  from  him  and 
went  into  the  adjoining  room — the  one  in- 
tervening between  the  two  sick-rooms — 
and  stood  waiting  there  for  Dr.  Scott's  re- 
appearance. 

Herrick  took  her  place  beside  his'f  ather's 
bed.  "She  is  unlike  herself  to-day,  and 
no  wonder,"  he  thought  "  She  shall  not 
be  distressed  by  word  or  deed  of  mine. 
By-and-by  I  can  fight  Lois's  battles  easily 
enough.  My  poor  father,  my  poor  father, 
he  is  the  only  one  to  think  of  now ! "  and 
the  young  man  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow 
on  which  lay  John  Gaskell's  white  face  in 
its  whiter  bandages,  and  sent  up  a  heart- 
broken prayer  to  Heaven  that  those  dear, 
blue  eyes  now  so  closely  sealed  might,  if  only 
for  a  moment,  open  once  again  and  rest  on 
his  face  with  a  gleam  of  recognition  in 
them. 

Presently,  the  voices  of  Lady  Joan  and 
the  doctor  in  the  adjoining  room  fell  upon 
his  ear. 

"  You  think  a  change  has  set  in  I  *  Lady 
Joan  was  saying. 

"  I  do,11  was  the  doctor's  reply,  in  sad 
tones.  "A  very  marked  change  for  the 
worse.  His  pulse  is  by  many  degrees 
feebler ;  his  temperature  is  lower." 

"Is  there  any  immediate  danger?" 
asked  Lady  Joan. 

The  doctor  paused  before  replying. 
Then  he  said,  slowly  : 

11  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I 
have  seen  him  very  low  before,  and  he  has 
rallied.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  nourishment  he  can  be  induced 
to  take.  At  his  great  age,  one  cannot  ex- 
pect much  warning  of  the  approaching  end. 
I  know  you  like  me  to  .be  frank  with  you, 
Lady  Joan ;  my  own  impression  is  that  his 
last  hour  will  be  sudden  and  painless." 

Lady  Joan's  voice  was  unlike  her  own  as 
she  asked  the  next  question : 


"  Will  he  go  before  my  husband,  do  yon 
think!" 

"Heaven  only  knows,"  replied  the 
doctor,  solemnly.  "  Send  for  another  doctor, 
and  have  a  second  opinion,  Lady  Joan."  He 
broke  off  for  a  moment,  and  then  added, 
sadly :  "  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  it  seems  to 
me,  as  I  go  from  one  sick-room  to  the  other, 
that  it  is  a  race  between  the  two,  with  death 
for  the  goal  Heaven  only  knows  who'll 
reach  it  first!" 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

The  twenty-four  hours  that  were,  as  the 
doctor  had  phrased  it,  "  to  see  Hie  end  of 
it,"  were  swiftly  and  surely  ebbing  them- 
selves out;  the  hot  morning  wore  away 
into  a  hotter  afternoon ;  the  storm  seemed 
to  draw  near  and  nearer,  but  still  it  did 
not  break. 

No  appreciable  change  took  place  in 
John  Gaskell's  condition;  the  narcotics 
acted  powerfully  upon  him,  and  he  ap- 
peared slowly  and  imperceptibly  to  be 
passing  over  the  border  which  divides 
sleep  from  coma. 

Old  Mr.  Gaskell  also  remained  in  much 
the  same  condition.  He  had  ceased  to 
moan  over  his  "  stalwart  laddie,"  and  now 
lay  still  and  quiet,  with  his  hand  clasping 
Lois's,  like  some  tired  child  being  soothed 
to  sleep. 

Lois's  presence  at  his  bedside  was  so 
evidently  a  comfort  to  him,  that  Herrick, 
in  spite  of  his  mother's  request  that  the 
young  girl  should  be  kept  away  from  that 
suite  of  rooms,  did  not  like  to  disturb  her. 

It  was  a  difficult  subject  to  mention  to 
Lady  Joan,  without  a  display  of  feeling 
which  would  be  most  unseemly  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. So  he  let  matters  take  their 
course,  hoping  and  believing  that  when  his 
mother  saw  how  manifestly  Lois  had  won 
his  grandfather's  favour,  her  request  would 
not  be  repeated. 

His  presence  for  the  nonce  was  not 
needed  in  either  sick-room.  All  sorts  of 
tiresome  business  details  claimed  bis  atten- 
tion that  afternoon  ;  the  state  of  confusion 
into  which  the  colliery  at  Wrexford  had 
been  thrown  by  the  explosion^  called  for 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  proprietors  on 
the  spot  As  this,  however,  in  the  present 
sad  condition  of  things  was  an  impossi- 
bility, Herrick  did  what  he  could  by 
means  of  telegrams,  and  all  through  the 
early  afternoon  the  wires  between  Long- 
ridge  and  Wrexford  were  working  in- 
cessantly. 
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It  waa  not  until  close  upon  five  o'clock 
that  he  found  himself  free  to  return  to  the 
dying  beds  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 
When  he  entered  his  grandfather's  room 
the  old  man  appeared  to  be  dozing.  The 
look  on  Lois's  face — always  so  easy  to  read 
— puzzled  him.  She  looked  startled  and 
pained  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  as 
if  something  had  occurred  which  had 
frightened  and  troubled  her. 

"  Tou  have  been  sitting  here  too  long, 
darling,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  come 
for  a  few  minutes  out  on  the  terrace." 

Then  he  whispered  a  word  to  Parsons, 
that  if  his  grandfather  aroused,  and  en- 
quired for  Miss  White,  she  was  to  send  for 
her  immediately. 

The  terrace  was  easily  reached  by  any 
one  of  the  long  French  windows  of  the 
grandfather's  suite  of  rooms.  The  sun  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Castle  now,  and 
the  slanting  shadows  gave  refuge  from  the 
intense  heat 

"  What  is  it,  Lois— what  has  troubled 
youl"  was,  naturally  enough,  Herrick's 
first  question,  when  they  found  themselves 
alone  in  the  open  air. 

Lois  seemed  greatly  disturbed. 

"Oh,  Herrick,"  she  said,  in  low,  vehe- 
ment tones,  "  I  feel — I  know — I  ought  not 
to  speak  as  I  am  going  to  speak — but  tell 
me,  has  your  grandfather  any  reason  to 
dislike  Lady  Joan  f " 

Herrick's  face  changed. 

"  There  has  never,  to  my  knowledge," 
he  answered,  "been  any  open  quarrel 
between  them,  although,  I  am  sure,  you 
will  easily  understand  that  two  people  so 
opposite  in  character  could  never  be  ex- 
pected to  get  on  particularly  well  together. 
But  why  do  you  ask,  dear?  What  has 
happened  to  put  such  a  thought  into  your 
head!" 

"  Nothing  much  has  happened.  I  dare 
say  I'm  wrong  to  lay  stress  on  such  a 
simple  thing ;  but  twice,  while  I've  been 
aitting  beside  Mr.  Gaskell,  Lady  Joan  has 
opened  the  door  leading  from  the  dressing- 
room,  and  looked  in." 

"Weill" 

"  And  each  tame  I  knew  that  she  was 
there  without  turning  my  head,  by  the 
look  which  passed  over  Mr.  GaskelPs  face 
and  the  way  in  which  he  clutched — yes, 
clutched  my  hand." 

Herrick  did  not  speak  for  a  moment. 
Lois  went  on : 

"He  looked — I  scarcely  know  how  to 
explain — like  some  one  who  was  having 
a  bad  dream.     He  only  opened  his  eyes 


for  half  a  moment  the  first  time;  the 
second  time  he  did  not  open  his  eyes  at 
all,  only  seemed  to  feel  that  she  was  there 
looking  at  him ;  and  he  held  my  hand  so 
tightly  and  muttered  something.  I  could 
scarcely  hear  what  it  was ;  but  I  think  it 
was,  '  Don't  leave  me,  my  child.' " 
"  Did  my  mother  say  anything  % " 
"  Not  a  word  ;  but,  oh,  Herrick,  when  I 
turned  and  looked  at  her  she  looked  so 
dark  and  so— so  unlike  herself,  that  I  could 
have  fancied  that  another  soul  had  taken 
possession  of  her  body." 

Herrick  could  see  a  reason,  of  which 
Lois  knew  nothing,  for  what  she  called  a 
"  dark  "  look  on  his  mother's  face.  To  his 
mind,  it  was  evident  that  Lady  Joan  had 
looked  into  the  room  to  see  if  her  wishes 
had  been  attended  to,  and  Lois  hid  been 
requested  to  withdraw.  Finding  the  con- 
trary to  be  the  case,  her  feeling  of  an- 
noyance had  no  doubt  showed  in  the 
expression  of  her  countenance.  The  look 
on  his  grandfather's  face,  as  described  by 
Lois,  was  to  him  inexplicable.  Surely  she 
must  have  allowed  her  imagination  to  run 
away  with  her. 

He  felt  perplexed.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  slightest  wish  of  the  old  man,  now 
lying  at  the  gates  of  death,  should  be  com- 
plied with.  Yet  his  mother,  with  this 
terrible  sorrow  hanging  over  her,  must 
have  due  consideration  shown  to  her.  It 
was  hard  to  know  what  to  do  for  the  best. 
The  next  moment  his  course  was  to  be  de- 
cided for  him. 

"  My  lady  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  sir. 
She  is  in  the  library,"  said  a  servant  at 
that  moment  approaching. 

"  Wait  here  for  me,  Lois ;  the  fresh  air 
will  do  you  good,"  said  Herrick,  as  he 
prepared  to  comply  with  his  mother's  sum- 
mons. "Don't  be  afraid,  dear;  I  shan't 
betray  your  confidences." 

The  library  was  on  the  ground  floor. 
Herrick  found  Lady  Joan  standing  just 
within  the  room,  with,  what  he  was  willing 
to  admit,  was  a  very  "dark"  look,  indeed, 
on  her  face. 

"  Is  this  a  time  to  think  of  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage)"  she  asked,  sternly, 
before  he  had  time  to  open  his  lips. 
"Have  you  done  well,  do  you  think,  in 
forcing  upon  me,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  the 
presence  of  a  young  woman  who  is  dis- 
tasteful to  me?" 

Herrick  felt  his  temper  aroused. 
"  Forcing   upon  you  1     Distasteful    to 
you  !    I  do  not  understand ! "  he  cried, 
hotly.    Then  his  better  angel  conquered ; 
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he  bit  bis  lip  and  restrained  himself. 
"  This  is  not  a  time  for  bickering  and  con- 
tention, at  any  rate9":he  said;  "that  at 
least  can  wait.  Lois  I  found  in  the  haute, 
when  I  returned  home— I  supposedshe  was 
brought  here  by  your  wish,  or  my  .grand- 
father's. Whether  this  was,  or  was  not, 
the  case,  One  thing  is  clear,  my  grand- 
father likes  to  have  her  beside  Aim,  and  I 
am  sure  yon  will  so  far  respect  his  wishes 
as  to  Allow  her  to  remain  in  his  room." 

Lady  Joan  laid  her  hand  upon  his  aim. 
"  Listen,  Herrick,  I  have  only  five  minntes 
to  spare  from  your  lather's  dying  bed,  and 
I  have  something  to  say  ito  you  which 
must— must  be  attended  to.  I  suppose 
this  young  lady,  of  whom -we  have  already 
spoken,  is  :to  remain  here  .for  ihe  night  I " 

"Assuredly,"  answered  Herrick;  "I 
have  sent*  message  to  &*mmerhill  to  that 
effect" 

"  Very  well.  You  havo  acted  in  the 
way  in  .which,  I  suppose,  you  think  you 
have  a  right  to  act ;  now  I  intend  to  act 
in  the  way  in  which  I  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  act  The  sick-rooms  ace  under 
my  supervision — both  of  them,  in  all  their 
arrangements,  and  I  positively  forbid  the 
entry  of— of  that  young  woman  into  any 
one  of  that  suite  of  rooms.  I  have  already 
given  Parsons  orders  to  that  effect" 

As  she  finished  speaking  she  left  the 
room,  and  Herrick,  exasperated  though  he 
might  be  at  her  sentence,  yet  felt  that  in 
the  circumstances  there  could  be  no  appeal 
from  it 


ON  THE  EMBANKMENT. 

.ABOUX  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

Stranded  high  and  dry  Above  the  river 
—literally  on  the  Strand— and  yet  with 
reminders  of  its  former  river-side  character, 
lies  Somerset  House.  From  the  Embank- 
ment we  see  little  of  it  but  the  dull 
and  heavy  rustic  basement,  once  washed 
by  the  tide  in  its  ebb  and  flow ;  with  its 
water-gate  and  water-stairs  suggesting  the 
time—not  mo  very  distant,  although  before 
the  age  of  omnibuses  and  railways — when 
.a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  might  drop  donna 
from  Whitehall  to  the  Transport  Office  In  a 
/Government  barge,  or,  a  Commissioner  of 
Taxes  might  evade  the  duty  on  carriages 
and  livery  servants,  by  coming  down  to  his 
office  in  his  own  private  wherry.  Above 
*he  rostie  basement  is  a  terrace,  which  no 
one  ever  uses,  and,  above  that,  rises  the 
heavy,  rather  than  stately,    frontage   of 


Somerset  House  itself,  with  its  innumerable 
windows,  out  of  which  nobody  ever  looks. 
Destiny  indeed,  with  singular  irony,  has 
pkoed  here  a  dull  row  of  public  offices, 
upon  one  of  the  finest  and  most  brilliant 
sites  in  London :  the  site  of  the  once- 
charming  palase  of  which  Cowley  writes : 

Before  my  gates  a  Street's  broad  Channel  goes, 

Which  still  with  Waves  of  crowding  peopknflawB, 

And  every  day  there  passes  by  my  side 

Up  to  its  western  reach  the  London  tide, 

The  Spring  Tides  of  the  Term ;  my  STrentt  looks 

down, 
On  all  the  Pride  and  Business  of  the  Town. 

The  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  cite 
— half  way  between  Court  and  City— at- 
tracted the  Attention  of  Seymour,  the 
proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  Protector  of  the 
realm  during  the  minority  of  hisaephew, 
Edward  the  Sixth.  The  ground -was  then 
partly  occupied  by  certain  'buildings,  vailed 
Chester'*  Inn,  which  had  formerly  been 
the  town  residence  of  .the  Bishops  of 
Chester.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary 
Innocents  also  stood  there.  These  build- 
ings were  swept  away  to  make  room  lor 
the  Protector's  stately  mansion,  some  of 
the  materials  for  which  were  obtained  by 
pulling  down  the  old  church  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  in  OlerkeowelL  The 
new  building  had  a  castellated  front 
towards  the  river :  castellated,  that  is, 
after  the  then  prevalent  domestic  type, 
with  wide  bay  windows  and  oriels,  over- 
looking the  river,  with  a  broad  ienace 
between,  and  a  pleasant,  if  formal,  garden. 

Somerset's  occupation  of  his  aew  palace 
was  bnt  a  short  one;  and,  after  his  fall,  the 
pride  and  ostentation  of  his  >buldfaig  ope- 
rations were  urged  *iga»at  him  as  cosreio- 
sative  evidence  of  his  dangerous  ambition. 
At  the  Duke's  attainder  «nd  execution, 
Somerset  House  fell  to  the  Crown,  and. 
was  assigned  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
From  that  time  it  was  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  Boyal  Palaces;  and  when  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne,  she  occasionally  held 
her  court  here;  and  it  was  at  Somerset 
House  that  the  Queen  handed  to  Sir 
Nicholas,  Bacon  the  Great  Seal,  as  Lord 
Keeper.  But  it  was  never  a  favourite 
residence  with  Elizabeth;  and,  when  she 
made  her  cousin,  Carey,  Lord  Hunadon, 
keeper  eif  the  palace,  she  aeems  to  have 
abandoned  the  place  to  his  use,  except 
that  it  might  be  prepared  occasionally  for 
the  reception  of  some  Ambassador  or 
foreign  Prince. 

Lord  Hnnsdon  died  at  Somerset  House, 
and  his  widow  was  thereupon  appointed 
keeper  with  a  fee  of  twelvepence  a  day 
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for  the  house  and  sixpence  for  the  garden. 
Only  charwoman's  wages,  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  present  time.  But  that  the 
post  was  worth  having  is  evident,  for  the 
next  appointment  is  that  of  the  shrewd 
statesman  Kobert  Cecil,  the  future  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  who,  in  1603,  was  appointed 
"Keeper  of  Somerset  House  in  the 
Strand." 

This  appointment  reveals  the  curious  fact 
that  John  Gerard — a  famous  surgeon  and 
herbalist  of  the  period — had  a  garden  plot 
in  the  palace  grounds,  where  he  grew 
herbs  and  simptas,  flowers  and  fruit,  with 
which  he  undertook  to  supply  -the  Queen 
Consort  on  the  renewal  of  hrs  lease.  Bat 
Gerard's  tenancy  ceased  before  1611,  when 
the  whole  garden  was  surrendered  to  the 
Queen. 

At  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
Somerset  House  had  been  assigned  to  Anne 
of  Denmark,  the  somewhat  coarse  and  un- 
prepossessing wife  of  King  James ;  and  it 
was  often  filled  by  a  noisy,  carousing  crew 
from  her  native  land.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark— the  Queen's  brother— had  many  a 
Royal  bout  of  drinking  here,  with  King 
James,  whose  wisdom  was  not  proof 
against  the  seductions  of  the  wine  cup. 

In  honour  of  the  Queen,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  change  the  name  of  the  palace  to 
Denmark  House,  and  by  this  name  it  ap- 
pears in  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
period.  Bat  the  new  name  did  not  stick; 
and  before  long  the  Court  conformed  to 
popular  usage,  and  Somerset  House  was 
once  more  in  the  ascendant* 

In  the  time  of  this  Danish  Anne,  Somer- 
set House  was  very  much  altered  and  re- 
modelled. The  gardens  were  newly 
arranged,  and  planted  with  all  kinds  of 
salutary  herbs,  the  services  of  William 
Goodrowse,  aerjeant-sargeon,  in  that  re- 
spect being  recompensed  with  the  hand- 
some fee  of  four  hundred  pounds.  That 
excellent  architect,  Inigo  Jones,  took  the 
buildings  in  hand,  and,  leaving  the  river- 
front unaltered,  he  remodelled  the  interior 
courts,  and  newly  fronted  the  building 
towards  the  Strand.  This  last  was  the 
facade,  familiar  to  our  ancestors  during 
the  past  century,  and  of  which  many  prints 
are  in  existence,  showing  it  as  it  then 
existed,  battered,  patched,  and  homely,  but 
with  some  traces  of  former  dignity  and 
florid  comeliness,  although  altogether  neg- 
lected and  forlorn. 

After  Queen  Consort  Anne's  death  at 
Hampton  Court  in  1619,  Somerset  House 
beoame  once  more  an  occasional  lodging- 


place  for  Ambassadors  and  princely  gtteets, 
and  was  also  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  people 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  Court, 
from  whom  no  doubt  the  under-keeper — 
then  one  Richard  Brown — as  well  as  bis 
principal,  Viscount  Purbeck,  received  some 
kind  of  advantage,  A  great  consternation 
there  must  have  been  among  all  these 
squatters  when,  in  1623,  orders  came  to 
clear  everybody  out,  and  prepare  the  place 
for  the  reception  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
whom  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  on  his 
romantic  Spanish  expedition,  Was  expeebed 
to  bring  home  with  him. 

But  there  was  a  respite  for  all  the  crowd 
of  genteel  hangers-on,  the  gentlemen  "with 
ofoaks  and  tuffs,  and  long  swords,  and  the 
ladies  in  stomachers  and  stiff  btoeades"- 
the  Spanish  marriage  was  off,  and  Somerset 
House  was  itself  again.  But  the  talk  was 
nowof  the  Princess  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  France,  and  the  affair  was  ahnetet  con- 
cluded, when  <tfae  old  King  died,  and  his 
body  was  brought  to  Somerset  House  to  lie 
there  in  State  till  it  should  be  borne  thence 
to  Westminster  Abbey.  And  when  that 
melanohofy  business  was  finished,  there  was 
a  general  clearance  to  make  the  place  ready 
for  Henrietta  Maria,  the  coming  Queen. 

A  young  and  lively  Queen  at  Somerset 
House  turned  the  place  almost  upside 
down.  She  would  have  pastorals  there, 
and  all  kinds  of  masques  and  diversions. 
And  then  the  place  became  a  sort  of 
petty  France,  thronged -with  friars,  priests, 
and  French  servants  of  all  kinds,  till  King 
Charles,  churlishly  enough,  packed  off  the 
bulk  of  the  Queen's  followers,  and  shipped 
them  back  to  France.  But  mass  Was  still 
performed  in  the  little  chapel,  which  had 
indeed  been  arranged  for  m  the  marriage 
treaty;  and  Oapucin  Fathers  paced  the 
green  alleys  of  the  stately  gardens,  and 
occupied  themselves  with  planting  and 
delving  thereabouts.  At  a  later  date,  the  ] 
author  of  "Sylva"  mentions  with  approval, 
"  a  eloyster  of  the  right  French  elm  in  the 
littfe  garden  near  to  Her  Majesty's  the 
Queen  Mother's  chapel  at  Somerset  House, 
Which  were,  I  suppose,  planted  there  by 
the  industry  of  the  French  Fathers,  in- 
comparable for  tfhade  and  delight.'1 

Another  notable  figure  in  Henrietta's 
time  was  "Little  Geffrey,"  the  Queen's 
dwarf,  who  one  day  fell  out  «of  a  window 
at  Somerset  House,  when  u  the  Queen  took 
it  so  heavily  that  she  attired  not  herself 
that  day."  Bat  the  dwarf  must  have  got 
over  this  sad  mishap,  if  he  be  the  same 
Geoffrey  Hudson,  Who,  at  a  later  date, 
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while  sharing  the  Queen's  exile  in  France, 
challenged  and  shot  one  Mr.  Cutts  for 
making  fan  of  him. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  and  the  priests 
caused  much  heart-burning  among  the 
jealous  Protestant  citizens  of  London, 
and  the  somewhat  bigoted  'prentice  boys 
more  than  once  threatened  to  pull  down 
the  place.  Still  more  indignation  was 
felt  when  the  chapel  was  reconstructed 
on  a  grander  scale,  in  the  florid  Franco- 
Italian  style  then  prevalent,  and  at  a  cost 
of  four  thousand  pounds.  In  the  same 
year,  1635,  some  one  proposed  to  build  a 
bathing-palace,  a  great  floating-bath,  and 
to  moor  it  opposite  Somerset  House.  But 
this  project  is  only  on  the  point  of  being 
realised  in  the  present  year  of  grace, 
1890. 

And  then  came  the  civil  war,  to  hurry 
on  which  Somerset  House  had  helped  a 
little,  from  the  unpopularity  of  poor 
Henrietta's  devotions  and  diversions  ;  and 
the  place  shared  the  fate  of  other  Royal 
Palaces  in  being  appropriated  to  public 
uses,  and  as  lodgings  for  officers  and 
soldier  of  the  Parliamentary  army.  But 
the  Lord  Protector's  body  lay  there  in 
state,  and  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
funeral  procession  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
Though  some  will  have  it  that,  anticipating 
the  coming  reaction,  Oliver's  friends  con- 
veyed the  body  away  to  a  place  of  secret 
sepulture — a  secret  said  to  be  known  to 
an  existing  family  of  distinction,  and  that 
the  corpse  that  underwent  the  magnificent 
funeral,  and  that  was  dag  up  and  gibbeted 
at  the  Restoration,  was  really  that  of  some 
obscure  defunct  during  the  troubled  days 
that  followed  Oliver's  death. 

And  Pepys  tells  us  of  a  mutiny  of  soldiers 
at  Somerset  House,  a  formidable  affair 
under  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing, 
but  which  was  accommodated  by  the 
promise  of  pay  and  provisions. 

With  the  Restoration  came  back  to  the 
old  palace  Henrietta,  older  and  sadder, 
and  perhaps  wiser  than  during  her  previous 
tenancy  of  Somerset  House.  She  found 
the  place  all  dilapidated  and  dismantled, 
and  she  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  interior 
courts  of  the  palace. 

This  by  the  Queen  herself  designed, 
Gives  us  a  pattern  of  her  mind. 

Thus  writes  Edmund  Waller,  who  not 
many  years  before  had  written  an  eloquent 
ode  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  a  poem 
upon  Her  Majesty's  new  buildings  at 
Somerset    House.       The     result    was    a 


composite  and  mixed  interior,  with 
colonnades  and  openings  of  somewhat 
oriental  appearance,  an  ensemble  not 
without  its  charm  when  brightened  up  by 
cavaliers  in  their  silken  doublets,  plumed 
hats,  and  fluttering  ribbons,  and  by  the 
beauties  of  the  Court  in  the  rich  and 
elegant  toilette  of  the  period.  Brightly 
before  the  windows,  too,  stretched  the 
shining  river;  and  the  charm  of  the 
prospect  and  the  commanding  nature  of  the 
site  is  noted  by  our  poet : 

That  the  fair  view  her  window  yields, 
The  town,  the  river,  and  the  fields, 
Ent'ring  beneath  us  we  descry, 
And  wonder  how  we  come  so  high. 

Once  more  the  Capucin  Fathers  were  to 
be  seen  about  the  shaded  walks  of  the 
garden;  and  the  deserted  chapel,  where 
the  Puritans  we  may  be  sure  had  spared 
little  in  the  way  of  images  and  painted 
glass,  once  more  resounded  to  the  music  of 
the  sacred  offices.  The  chapel,  too, 
became  the  resort  of  the  aristocratic 
members  of  the  old  faith,  and  the  focus  of 
a  harmless  propaganda.  Burials,  too,  by 
especial  favour,  were  allowed  within  its 
walls. 

But  the  pleasant  social  Court  of  the 
Queen  Mother  was  broken  up,  and 
Henrietta  Maria  departed  to  return  no 
more.  Then  the  palace  was  occupied  by 
the  much-neglected  wife  of  Charles  the 
Second.  It  was  in  her  time  that  the 
barbarous  persecution  of  the  Catholics 
broke  out  under  the  pretext  of  a  Popish 
plot ;  and  at  Somerset  House,  according  to 
popular  repute,  that  active  magistrate,  Sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey,  was  murdered ;  and 
several  of  the  Queen's  servants  were 
executed  on  the  slenderest  evidence.  After 
the  death  of  Charles,  the  Queen  abandoned 
her  palace ;  and  from  that  time  the  State 
apartments,  desolate  and  unused,  gradually 
passed  into  a  state  of  ruin  and  decay. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Somerset  House,  or  the  habitable 
part  of  it,  was  occupied  by  the  families  of 
minor  officials  connected  with  the  Court  or 
Royal  Service.  One  Carrington,  a  King's 
messenger,  had  apartments  there,  when 
the  century  was  middle  -  aged,  whose 
daughter  married  George  Garrick,  the 
brother  of  the  famous  David — his  shadow, 
so  to  speak,  and  his  factotum  at  old 
Drury — and  George  took  up  his  residence 
with  his  father-in-law,  and  the  names  of 
several  of  his  children  appear  in  the 
Register  of  Baptisms  of  Somerset  House 
Chapel.    For  the  chapel  was  still  a  Chapel 
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Royal,  converted  to  the  established  religion 
in  1711,  with  a  resident  chaplain,  the  Bey. 
Lewis  Brace  holding  that  office  in  1745, 
and  preaching  zealously  against  the  evils 
of  Popery,  as  evidenced  in  the  lamentable 
rebellion  then  prevalent  in  Scotland. 
Marriages,  too,  were  celebrated  there,  as 
well  as  baptisms,  and,  occasionally,  burials 
still  took  place  within  its.  walls ;  bat  these 
celebrations  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  those  who  were,  or  had  been, 
officially  connected  with  the  place. 

All  this  time,  Somerset  House  was 
nominally  the  Queen's  Palace ;  bat  the 
Queens  of  the  reigning  dynasty  would 
have  none  of  it.  And  in  1775,  Buckingham 
House  was  bought  and  given  to  the  Queen 
— honest  Charlotte,  the  homely  spouse  of 
farmer  George  —  instead  of  Somerset 
House,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  de- 
voted to  public  purposes.  Some  beginning 
towards  this  end  had  already  been  made, 
for,  in  1770,  the  second  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  was 
held  within  the  walls  of  old  Somerset 
House — a  long-drawn  link,  this,  between 
past  and  present.  The  modest  exhibition 
of  those  days  did  not  disdain  the  crude 
productions  of  amateurs  "  of  distinction," 
an<J  the  Academicians  actually  apologise 
in  their  first  catalogue  for  taking  people's 
shillings — a  measure  only  adopted  in  order 
to  exclude  improper  characters.  But,  modest 
as  was  the  show,  it  was  graced  with  such 
names  as  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and,  at 
a  long  distance  behind,  Wilson  and  Benj. 
West  Bartolozzi,  too,  appeared  in  chalks, 
and  Angelica  Kauffman,  R.A.,  shows  con- 
spicuously in  the  catalogue,  probably,  like 
Pope  Joan  among  the  hierarchy,  the 
solitary  example  of  an  Academician  in 
petticoats ;  that  is,  as  far  as  we  have  gone 
at  present 

But  in  1775,  the  old  building  came 
down  with  a  clatter.  For  towards  the  end 
of  1775,  the  destroyers  were  let  loose  upon 
old  Somerset  House.  Those  portions  of  the 
structure  which  Inigo  Jones  had  altered 
and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  had  repaired, 
were  still  in  a  habitable  condition.  But 
the  remains  of  Somerset's  old  palace,  in- 
cluding the  river  front  and  an  adjoining 
wing,  had  been  unoccupied  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  roof  had 
fallen  in  at  places;  the  wind  whistled 
and  howled  through  broken  windows,  and 
howled  through  desolate  corridors  and 
gloomy  entries.  All  this  part  was  reputed 
to  be  haunted,  as  well  it  might  be.  Two 
great  folding  doors — reputed  not  to  have 


been  opened  within  living  memory — gave 
access  to  this  gloomy  abode.  When  these 
were  broken  open,  they  gave  admittance 
to  a  long  gallery  overlooking  the  water- 
garden,  all  dusty  and  dismantled,  but 
showing  traces  everywhere  of  its  former 
Royal  occupation.  Tattered  hangings 
rotted  on  the  walls ;  fragments  of  regal 
canopies ;  broken  morsels  of  gilded  furni- 
ture were  scattered  here  and  there;  the 
rags  and  tatters  of  the  old  monarchy 
strewed  the  floor  ;  nothing  had  been 
touched  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts ;  and 
presently  the  whole  debris,  which  fell  to 
dust  at  a  touch,  was  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
the  falling  structure. 

The  King's  architect,  Sir  William 
Chambers,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
whole  building.  He  built  an  embankment 
and  terrace  upon  t'ae  site  of  the  old  garden 
— that  garden  which  veterans,  living  in  the 
early  Victorian  age,  still  remembered, 
reached  by  dark,  winding  steps  leading 
down  from  the  Strand,  neglected,  but  full 
of  repose,  in  solemn,  peaceful  contrast  to 
the  noisy,  bustling  street  above. 

In  1779,  one  of  the  sides  of  the  quad- 
rangle was  completed,  and,  by  1790,  the 
front  facing  the  Strand  was  also  finished. 
One  solitary  tradition,  concerning  the 
building  of  New  Somerset  House,  has  been 
handed  down  to  posterity.  A  workman, 
it  was  said,  fell  from  the  roof,  and  would 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  quadrangle  below,  but  for  his 
watch,  which  became  jammed  in  one  of 
the  crevices  of  the  stonework,  and  sup- 
ported him  till  he  was  rescued  from  his 
perilous  position.  The  watch  was  left 
there  by  the  grateful  workman  as  a  kind  of 
ex  voto  offering,  and  there  it  still  remains, 
or  did  till  lately. 

Unluckily!  however,  this  little  story  was 
discredited  many  years  ago  by  evidence : 
that  the  watch  dial  was  fixed  in  its  place 
by  somebody  connected  with  the  Royal 
Society,  which  occupied  rooms  in  the  oppo- 
site corner  of  the  building,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  certain  transit  instruments.  The 
question  that  remains  is,  who  invented  the 
story,  and,  while  he  was  about  it,  why  did 
he  not  make  a  better  one. 

While  the  Royal  Society  once  occupied 
the  comer  to  the  left  from  the  main 
entrance  from  the  Strand,  its  doorway 
appropriately  crowned  with  the  head  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  Royal  Academy  had 
its  quarters  to  the  right,  under  the  equally 
appropriate  sign  of  Michael  Angelo.  And 
I  here  for  many  years  the  annual  exhibition 
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was  oontinued  till,  outgrowing  its  quarters, 
the  Academy  removed  to  the  buildings  of 
the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Originally,  too,  there  was  other  human 
interest  in  the  precincts  of  Somerset  House. 
A  lottery-office  there  was,  suggesting  hopes 
of  future  wealth  in  return  for  a  moderate 
investment.  There  was  a  Privy  Seal  office, 
and  the  Privy  Seal  might  be  affixed  to  a 
lucrative  sinecure ;  and  in  one  corner  was 
an  office  of  lights  and  beacons,  frequented 
by  jovial  sailor*  and  humorous  sea  cap- 
tains, while  the  same  pleasant  salt  flavour 
attached  to  the  Naval  Transport  Offioe. 

Bat  in  the  present  day  there  are  few 
cheerful  associations  attaching  to  Somerset 
House.  In  the  old  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Society  are  kept  the  huge,  fateful  volumes 
which  record  your  entrance  into  the  world, 
and  which,  at  some  time  or  other,  will  as 
surely  note  your  departure  from  it  Bat 
the  Registrar-General  records  have  a  dead 
and  gone  suggestion  about  them ;  and  no 
more  cheerful  prospect  is  offered  by  the 
entrance  to  the  Probate  Office  in  the 
opposite  corner,  a  corner  haunted  by  dis- 
consolate widows  and  disappointed  ex- 
pectants of  legacies.  And  a  search  for  a 
will  is  not  an  enlivening  experience.  Nor 
the  reading  of  a  will  when  found,  in  the 
dull,  oheerless  room,  at  the  long  table, 
presided  over  by  two  lynx-eyed  clerks, 
who  keep  a  watch  upon  you  lest  you  should 
purloin  a  document,  or  surreptitiously  copy 
some  of  its  contents,  Tet  even  here  a 
little  bit  of  human  nature  sometimes  crops 
up.  As  when  Farmer  Brown,  his  weather- 
beaten  face  almost  purple  with  excitement, 
jamps  up  and  shakes  a  will  defiantly  in 
the  face  of  the  presiding  official.  "Teis 
here  aren't  my  node's  real  will;  there's 
another,  a  juster  one,  I  want  to  see  that." 
In  vain  the  clerk  informs  him,  with  pitiless 
logic,  that  there  can  be  only  one  "last  will 
and  testament,"  and  that  only  by  obtaining 
revocation  of  the  probate  of  the  existing 
document  from  the  Court,  can  any  other 
will  be  propounded.  Poor  Brown  is  very 
little  satisfied  with  tins  explanation.  He 
is  firmly  convinced  that  a  better  will  than 
this  is  in  existence  somewhere)  and  he 
wants  to  have  it  looked  for,  "  that's  all." 

Adjoining,  t<*>,  is  the  Legacy  Office,  the 
name  of  which  rings  more  cheerfully  in 
the  ears.  But  then,  instead  of  helping 
people  to  legacies,  it  is  only  occupied  in 
hunting  down  the  trail  of  unpaid  duties, 
and  perhaps  coming  upon  somebody  for  a 
startling  lump  of  money,  long  after  the  in- 
heritance has  been  spent    And  then  there 


is  the  main  body  otf  Inland  Revenue,  in* 
tent  on  following  up  defaulters,  and  render- 
ing taxation  more  productive  by  their 
diligence,  which  means  for  the  outside 
world  having  more  to  pay.  No,  at  the 
best,  the  associations  of  Somerset  House 
are  not  of  a  gay  or  an  agreeable  character. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
west  wing,  in  which  the  Inland  Revenue  is 
mainly  located,  and  which  was  completed 
as  recently  as  1857,  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  old  Somerset  House,  and  is  built  upon 
what  was  formerly  part  of  the  Savoy. 
And  that  the  east  wing,  now  occupied  by 
King's  College,  was  completed  in  1829, 
after  the  designs  of  Smirke. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  steep  natural 
declivity  of  the  site  towards  the  river,  and 
the  artificial  level  of  the  building,  there  is 
a  considerable  world  below  the  surface  at 
Somerset  House,  as  anybody  may  judge 
who  enters  the  quadrangle,  where  a  group 
of  something  like  statuary  faces  the  visitor 
— figures  which  represent  King  George 
the  Third,  and  the  venerable  Father 
Thames  himself,  figures  which  suggest  a 
fountain,  but  which  only  preside  over  a 
yawning  gulf  in  the  way  of  an  opening  to 
the  underground  cellars.  And  in  part  of 
this  underground  world  busy  work  is 
going  on  in  the  way  of  stamping,  printing, 
and  embossing  the  innumerable  stamps  of 
all  kinds,  which  are  used  as  well  by  the 
Post  Office,  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  for 
general  revenue  purposes. 

And  in  these  lower  regions,  if  anywhere, 
we  may  listen  for  faint  echoes  of  the  world 
that  has  passed  away.  Here  should  Sey- 
mour walk  all  ghastly  from  the  scaffold ; 
here  the  old  ghosts  of  lords  and  dames, 
Forth  from  their  gloomy  mansions  creeping 

The  Lady  Janes  and  Joans  repair, 
And  from  the  gallery  stand  peeping. 

Where  the  chapel  once  was,  and  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  the  cloistered  avenue! 
the  physio  garden,  the  tennis-court!  the 
orchard,  now  presses  thump,  and  machinery 
rattles.  But  how  is  it  at  night,  when  the 
busy  world  is  gone,  and  the  great,  lone 
building  is  left  to  the  policeman  and 
night-watchman  I  Then,  perhaps,  we  may 
picture  the  silent  quadrangle  as  peopled 
with  the  shades'of  homeless  wanderers  who 
seek  in  vain  their  former  haunts. 
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of  American  Congressmen  to  do  something, 
bat  whether  that  something  will  altogether 
please  the  men  of  letters,  may  well  be 
doubted.  There  is  nothing  very  novel, 
however,  about  the  International  Copy- 
right Bill,  wbiob,  while  we  write,  it  is 
understood  that  the  American  House  of 
Representatives  have  decided  to  adopt. 
It  is  very  curious,  by  the  way,  that  the 
Americans,  who  have  always  been  so 
punctilious  in  the  matter  of  patents  — 
carefully  preserving  for  the  ingenious 
inventor  a  vested  interest  in  the  pro- 
duct of  his  hands  —  should  until  now 
have  been  so  very  indifferent  to  the  vested 
interests  of  any  man  in  the  product  oi  his 
brain.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  that 
their  laws  carefully  protect  a  man  in  the 
possession  of  land  which  he  does  not 
create,  but  do  not  equally  protect  him  in 
the  possession  of  a  book  which  he  doea 
create. 

We  have  the  same  inconsistency  in  this 
country,  however,  where  private  property 
in  land  is  recognised  in  perpetuity,  while 
private  property  in  a  patent  or  a  copyright 
is  recognised  only  for  a  limited,  and  in 
some  eases  an  obviously  inadequate,  term 
of  years.  The  worst  of  it  is,  too,  that  a 
patentee  has  to  pay  heavily  for  the  privi- 
lege of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  own 
invention. 

An  author  has  not  to  pay  for  a  title  to 
his  copyright,  but  he  can  only  enjoy  the 
right  for  forty-two  years  after  the  date  of 
publication,  or,  alternatively,  arrange  that 
his  heirs  shall  enjoy  it  for  seven  years  after 
his  death.  What  the  American  Bill  pro- 
poses is,  that  British  authors  shall  enjoy 
the  same  protection  in  the  United  States 
as  American  authors,  provided  that  the 
books  be  set  up,  printed,  and  bound,  wholly 
within  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  fine  touch  of  the  Protectionist 
about  this  proposal  In  effect,  it  amounts 
to  an  admission  that  the  American  Union 
cannot  do  without  the  intellect  of  the 
Mother  Country,  but  will  dispense  with 
her.  handiwork  wherever  and  whenever 
possible.  To  the  British  author  it  matters 
little,  perhaps,  where  his  book  is  printed, 
so  long  as  he  is  secured  in  his  share  of  the 
profit  of  the  publication.  But  British 
authors  are  not  always  able  to  preserve 
their  copyrights  in  their  own  hands ;  and 
British  printers  and  publishers  will  by  no 
means  relish  the  idea  of  being  compelled 
to  reprint  everything  in  America  on 
which  they  desire  to  retain  the  copyright. 
There  was  an   alternative  proposal  in 


President  Cleveland's  time,  that  foreign 
authors  should  be  allowed  to  sell  stamps,  or 
certificates,  to  American  publishers,  em- 
powering these  last  to  issue  specified 
numbers  of  copyrighted  works.  The  pro- 
posal was  ingenious;  but  it  limited  the 
author  to  a  claim  for  ten  per  sent  of  the 
Belling  price,  while  it  did  not  allow  him 
any  voice  in  fixing  the  selling  price  or  style 
of  publication.  The  system  must  have 
been  fatal  to  "  editions  de  luxe." 

The  times  have  gone  when  a  man  spends 
a  lifetime  in  preparing  a  book  for  publi- 
cation, like  the  Aleuin  Bible  in  the  British 
Museum;  but  many  a  man  still,  happily 
for  the  human  race,  spends  a  lifetime  in 
collecting  materials  for  and  in  writing  a 
book.  Authorship  was,  for  many  a  day, 
a  bad  trade,  and  even  yet,  it  is  a  poor  pro- 
fession for  all  but  the  masters  or  popular 
idol* 

It  was  so  poor  a  trade  in  olden  times 
that  no  one  seemed  to  think  it  worth  while 
to  retain  property-rights  in  literary  work. 
The  first  author  who  had  "  copy-money  " 
in  England,  is  said  to  have  been  Dr. 
Henry  Hammond,  for  his  "Annotations  on 
the  New  Testament.'1  That  was  in  1653, 
and  the  publisher  who  gave  the  "copy- 
money  "  was  Royston,  the  King's  printer. 
Just  about  the  same  time,  the  first  book 
published  by  subscription  was  issued  in 
the  form  of  a  Polyglot  Bible. 

The  story  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost" 
has  often  been  told,  and,  usually,  mis-told. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Milton  and  his  family 
received,  from  first  to  last,  not  five  pounds, 
bat  eighteen  pounds,  for  the  copyright  of 
three  editions.  This  was  not  much, 
certainly ;  but,  as  the  publisher  resold  the 
copyright  for  twenty-five  pounds  within 
seven  years,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  he 
had  not  found  it  a  very  profitable  investment 
And  Milton  was  one  of  the  first  poets,  if  not 
the  very  first,  to  receive  any  copy-money 
at  all  for  his  works. 

Such  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  within 
fifty  years  or  so  after  Milton's  death, 
Bentley  received  one  hundred  guineas  for 
editing  the  work  for  which  the  poet  and 
his  family  received  only  eighteen  pounds  I 
While,  still  later,  Bishop  Newton  netted 
six  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  for  editing 
the  work  anew. 

"All  this  for  a  songl"  m  Cecil,  Lord 
Borieigh,  exclaimed,  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
sent  a  hundred  pounds  to  Edmund  Spenser, 
then  in  the  penury  common  to  poets. 

It  is  a  common  habit  to  comment  on 
the  folly  and  ignorance  of  publishers,  but 
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it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  know  their 
own  business  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
critics  can  do.  The  bookseller  who  would 
not  risk  more  than  five  pounds  on  a  first 
edition  of  "Paradise  Lost/'  was  wise  in 
his  generation,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
generation  would  not  buy  the  poem. 

William  Taylor,  of  Paternoster  Bow, 
who  gave  sixty  pounds  for  "Bobinson 
Crusoe,"  was  more  adventurous,  and  also 
more  successful.  It  is  said  that  he  cle  ired 
fully  one  thousand  pounds  out  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  a  book  of  which  editions 
are  now  innumerable.  Tet,  if  Taylor  had 
been  far-seeing,  he  would  have  clung  to  the 
copyright  to  the  last. 

There  is  this  interest  about  "  R  ibinson 
Crusoe"  in  connection  with  American 
publishers  and  copyrights — that  it  was  the 
first  book,  or  one  of  the  first  books,  of  which 
"  pirated  "  editions  were  circulated  during 
its  earlier  successes.  Four  such  "  pirates  " 
are  said  to  have  been  floated  during  the 
first  year  of  its  publication. 

There  was  no  real  protection  against 
such  knavery  until  the  Copyright  Act  of 
Queen  Anne  was  passed;  and  even  then 
the  "pirates"  merely  moved  across  St. 
George's  Channel.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  perhaps,  that  the  Act  of  Union 
destroyed  a  nest  of  literary  pirates,  as  well 
as  a  Dublin  Parliament — a  fact  which  some 
people  would  do  well  to  remember  when 
inclined  to  denounce  the  Irish  Union. 

That  publishers  occasionally  make 
mistakes,  is  but  to  say  that  they  are  human. 
Dodsley,  it  is  said,  refused  to  give  Sterne 
fifty  pounds  for  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  and 
eventually  was  glad  to  pay  him  six  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  for  the  right  to  the  second 
edition  only. 

Some  of  them  ran  to  the  other  ex- 
treme in  paying  Oliver  Goldsmith  for 
works  which  he  never  even  began. 
Dodsley  made  another  mistake  in  re- 
fusing to  have  anything  to  do  with  Miss 
Barney's  first  novel,  u  Evelina."  She 
eventually  sold  it  to  another  publisher  for 
twenty  pounds;  and  he  must  have  made 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  out  of  it. 

The  whole  history  of  literature  shows 
that  there  is  as  much  uncertainty  about 
publishing  as  about  authorship.  No  one 
could  foresee  that  when  Professor  Robert- 
son accepted  six  hundred  pounds  for  his 
"  History  of  Scotland,"  he  would  by  that 
work  make  it  worth  while  for  a  publisher  to 
give  him  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
for  his  "History  of  Charles  the  Fifth,"  a 
now  much  less  known  book. 


Gibbon  had,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  bring 
out  the  first  volume  of  his  "Decline  and 
Fall "  at  his  own  expense ;  yet  he  is  said 
to  have  cleared  six  thousand  pounds  before 
he  finished  for  the  copyright  He  would 
have  made  more  had  he  retained  the  copy- 
right. 

Then,  contrast  Hume,  who  received 
two  hundred  pounds  for  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  "  History  of  Eogland," 
with  Macaulay,  who  received  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his. 

The  fine  old  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  operates  in  the  industry  of  book- 
making,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  human 
effort.  The  element  of  speculation  enters 
there  also,  as  it  does  into  all  branches  of 
money-making.  Luck  counts  for  much  in 
the  literary  world.  It  is  certainly  bad  luck 
for  an  author — who  makes  a  hit,  with  the 
chance  of  making  a  fortune  in  the  Old 
World— to  find  his  work— his  pride,  and 
hope,  and  joy — being  sold  by  the  hundred 
thousand  in  America,  without  the  return 
of  a  single  penny  to  him. 

This  is  piracy  and  robbery,  and  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  it  is  a  system  not  sup- 
ported by  the  respectable  class  of  American 
publishers.  What  American  publishers,  as 
a  class,  say  is,  that  the  American  people 
are  only  buyers  of  cheap  books ;  that  they 
will  not  give  the  prices  asked  and  obtained 
for  popular  works  in  this  country.  That 
being  so,  they  claim  the  privilege  of  repro- 
ducing English  works  in  a  manner  to  suit 
the  American  market ;  and  that  is  why  the 
new  copyright  law  makes  it  a  condition 
that  the  works  in  which  exclusive  property 
is  claimed,  shall  be  mechanically  put  to- 
gether in  America. 

It  is  not  an  altogether  agreeable  con- 
dition ;  but  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread,  and  English  authors  may  welcome 
any  relief  from  the  depredations  of  the 
pirates. 


WISTFUL. 

Dear,  it  is  hard  to  stand 
So  near  thy  life,  yet  so  apart ; 
So  near— I  think  so  near— thine  heart ; 

So  near  that  I  could  touch  thine  hand, 
And  yet  so  far  I  dare  not  take 
That  hand  in  mine  for  love's  dear  sake ! 

So  near  that  I  can  look  my  fill 
At  stated  times  upon  thy  face ; 
So  far  that  I  must  yield  a  place 

To  others,  sore  against  my  will  1( 
So  near  that  I  can  see  thee  smile, 
So  far,  my  poor  heart  aches  the  while ! 


Cbarles  Diokcai  J 
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Dear,  it  is  hard  to  know 
Whatever  the  stress,  the  storm,  the  strife, 
The  fret,  the  Badness  of  thy  life, 

I  have  no  power,  no  right  to  show 
Love  in  my  heart,  love  on  my  lips, 
To  comfort  thee  in  life's  eclipse ; 

No  right  to  claim  before  the  rest. 

The  privilege  to  weep  with  thee ; 

No  right,  across  life's  stormy  sea, 
To  bid  thee  welcome  to  my  breast ; 

No  right  to  share  thy  hopes,  thy  fears, 

Through  all  the  weary,  weary  years*. 

Dear,  it  is  hard  to  feel 
That  bliss  may  meet  thee,  full  and  fair, 
Wherein  poor  I  can  have  no  share ; 

That  thy  wide  future  may  reveal 
The  joys  of  harvest  manifold, 
While  I  stand  lonely  in  the  cold. 

Dear,  it  is  hard.    But  God  doth  know 
How  leal  the  heart  that  beats  for  thee ; 
It  is  enough,  enough  for  me 

To  love  thee.    Let  the  future  show 
Love  can  live  on  for  its  own  sake, 
Though  eyes  may  weep,  though  heart  may 
ache! 


THE  LAND  OP  DUMPLINGS. 

Until  within  comparatively  recent  years 
the  Land  of  Dumplings  was  almost  a  terra 
incognita.  Adventurous  sportsmen,  it  is 
true,  knew  it  as  a  paradise  where  pheasants 
and  partridges  ran  about  begging  to  be 
killed,  and  where,  at  the  risk  of  laying  the 
seeds  of  consumption  and  getting  imme- 
diate rheumatic  fever,  unlimited  wild  fowl 
might  be  shot  in  the  marshes  and  fens. 
But,  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  this  land 
was  held  to  contain  no  attractions  that 
could  make  it  worth  the  trouble  of  a  four 
hours'  journey  from  town.  The  scenery 
was  believed  to  be  dreary,  flat,  treeless, 
and  bleak ;  the  east  wind  blew  the  whole 
year  round;  the  people  were  but  one 
degree  removed  from  savagedom. 

In  short,  this  country  was  only  known 
to  civilised  people  by  certain  specialities  it 
produced  in  the  way  of  edibles,  some  of 
which  were  appreciated  by  dwellers  in 
Oockneydom  itself,  while  others  could  only 
be  relished,  to  say  nothing  of  digested,  by 
the  barbarous  natives  of  the  land.  Apo- 
plectic-looking turkeys,  thirst  -  producing 
bloaters,  biffins — which,  to  the  uninitiated, 
look  like  rotten  apples  squashed  flat — are 
exported  in  enormous  quantities  from  this 
region.  Dumplings  —  most  characteristic 
product — are  but  seldom  met  with  outside 
the  land  of  their  invention.  And  here  it 
should  be  premised  that  these  delicacies 
must  never  be  confounded  with  the  vulgar 
suet-dumpling  and  the  insipid  apple-dump- 
ling. The  dumpling  proper  is  made  "  off 
the  bread,"  being  neither  more  nor  less 


than  a  solid  ball  of  leavened  dough,  boiled 
instead  of  baked.  It  may  be  eaten  either 
as  a  savoury  or  a  sweet  In  the  former 
case  it  must  be  consumed  with  goose-gravy, 
in  the  latter,  treacle  is  the  correct  accom- 
paniment As  with  olives,  oysters,  and 
caviare,  an  education — a  liberal  one — is 
required,  to  learn  to  love  the  dumpling. 
Some  persons  never  acquire  this  taste,  but 
are  oompelled  to  look  on  in  envy  and  ad- 
miration as  the  native  puts  away  a  cannon- 
ball  of  boiled  dough,  washed  down  with 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  best 
"Golden  Syrup." 

A  few  years  ago,  unfortunately  for  the 
preservation  of  its  quaint  and  original 
character,  the  Land  of  Dumplings  was  dis- 
covered. A  learned  Doctor  wrote  a  book 
about  it,  under  the  more  euphonious  title 
of  "Arcady."  Then  a  poet  wrote  some 
verses  about  a  certain  spot  in  that  land, 
which  a  composer  set  to  music,  and  the  song 
became  the  rage,  insomuch  that  people  were 
inspired  with  a  longing  to  visit  the  place 
for  themselves.  It  is  my  belief  that  nine- 
tenths  of  them  made  their  wills,  and  set 
their  affairs  in  order,  before  they  took  the 
train  for  "  Poppy  land." 

Lastly,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was 
a  lake-country  situated  in  the  Land  of 
Dumplings,  which,  if  not  so  romantic  and 
picturesque  as  the  lake-country  in  the 
north,  was  more  quaint,  more  uncommon, 
and,  at  that  time,  more  free  from  the 
trail  of  the  tourist  Straightway,  so  many 
books  and  articles  were  written  about  it, 
that  already  quite  a  respectable  literature 
exists  on  the  subject  of  these  "  Broads,11  as 
they  are  called  by  the  ignorant  dwellers  on 
their  shores. 

By  this  time  the  reader,  who  is  blessed 
with  a  quick  natural  perception,  may, 
perhaps,  have  guessed  that  the  Land  of 
Dumplings  is  also,  and  indeed  more  gene- 
rally, known  as  the  County  of  Norfolk. 
It  is,  alas,  rapidly  losing  its  primitive 
character;  all  its  little  peculiarities  are 
being  rubbed  off,  and  people,  country,  and 
language  alike  will  soon,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
be  ground  into  one  smooth,  commonplace, 
uninteresting  likeness  to  other  people,  other 
countries,  and  languages.  In  the  more  re- 
mote parts  of  the  Land  are,  however,  still 
to  be  found  spots  untouched  as  yet  by  the 
tourist,  unspoilt  by  the  Board  School. 

Norfolk,  thanks  to  its  long  isolated  con- 
dition, has  become  in  some  sort  a  region 
by  itself.  Like  all  the  larger  English 
counties,  it  contains  a  variety  of  nations, 
speaking  a  variety  of  dialects,  within  its 
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borders.  Of  conne,  pre-eminent  are  two 
types — the  big  flaxen-haired  Saxon,  with 
his  strong  body  and  slow  wits,  and  the 
small,  lithe  Norman,  swarthy-faced  and 
shrewd.  To  these  may  be  added  the  red- 
haired  Danes,  a  larger  proportion  of  whom 
are  to  be  found  on  the.  eastern  coast  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1331,  Philltppa  of  Hainanlt  brought 
over  a  large  number  of  Flemish  weavers, 
and  established  them  in  Norwieh  and  the 
neighbourhood,  notably  at  the  little  vil- 
lage whiob,  to  this  day,  bears  the  name  of 
Worstead,  though  its  weavers  are  a  thing 
of  the  past  Two  centuries  later,  no  less 
than  four  thousand  Dutch  and  Flemings 
fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  and  settled  at  Norwich,  where,  until 
within  quite  recent  times,  a  Dutch  service 
has  been  held  on  Sundays.  Add  to  these 
a  considerable  number  of  Huguenots  who 
came  over  after  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  population  of  Norfolk  is  a  veritable 
44  olla  podrida  "  of  nationalities. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  strangely 
mixed  blood  that  runs  in  the  veins  of  the 
native,  there  are  certain  habits  and  charac- 
teristics which  are  shared  by  all  the  more 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Land  of  Dum- 
plings. In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be 
owned  that,  in  spite  of  the  ennobling  in- 
fluence of  Board  Schools,  the  Northfolk  are 
still  remarkable  for  their  credulity  and 
superstition.  Their  belief  in  ghosts^  witch- 
craft, and  the  evil  eye,  seems  quit*  in* 
eradicable. 

A  curious  superstition,  and  one  which 
does  not,  I  believe,  exist  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  is  that  which  has  for  its 
object  the  growth  of  stones.  A  labourer's 
wife  once  pointed  out  to  me  a  largo  stone 
which  stood  by  her  cottage  door,  and 
solemnly  assured  me  that  it  was  twice  so 
big  ae  it  had  been  when  placed  there  a. 
few  years  before,  Moreover,  a  most  re- 
spectable farmer  of  my  acquaintance*  si 
churchwarden  to  boot,  was  accustomed  to 
argue  that  stones  must  grow;  otherwise, 
how  was  it  that  a  fresh  crop  came  up 
every  year  and  had  to  be  picked  off  the 
land! 

In  spite  of  his  credulity,  however,  the 
native  of  the  Land  of  Dumplings  is  held  by 
his  admirers*  to  possess  rather  more  than 
his  share  of  mother- wit  The  following 
little  incident,  which  occurred  during  the 
formation  of  the  first  militia  regiment,  in 
Norfolk,  does  not  altogether  bear  out  this 
theory.     The  initial  attempt  to  drill  the 


yokels  was  given  up  in  despair,  because  it 
was  found  impossible  to  make  them  under- 
stand and  remember  which  was  the 
right  and  which  the  left  leg.  At  length, 
some  bright  genius  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
tying  a  hay-band  round  one  leg  and  a 
straw-band  round  the  other.  Then,  to  the 
cry  of  "  hay-leg,  straw-leg,"  drill  went 
swimmingly. 

One  characteristic  that  the  Northfolk 
have  in  common  with  the  noble  savage,  is 
their  inability — or  it  may  be  objection,  to 
show  surprise  or  delight  With  them, 
"  middling,"  or  "tidy,"  are  the  kgheat 
terms  of  commendation.  A  small  boy, 
employed  to  weed  in  the  garden,  was  onoe 
presented  with  some  delicious  French 
sweets,  which  hia  master  was  unable  to 
appreciate  himself.  When  they  had  dis- 
appeared, he  was  asked  how  he  liked 
them.  "They  ain't  so  mucky,"  waa  hia 
reply.  The  probability  is  that  his  vocabu- 
lary contained  no  positive  terms  of  ap- 
probation. 

In  spite  of  his  stolidity,  however,  the 
Norfolk  man  is  talkative  enough  after  hia 
own  peculiar  fashion.  When  you  begin  a 
conversation  with  him,  his  worde  oome  out 
so  slowly  and  grudgingly  that  yea  fancy 
each  will  be  the  last  But  you  speedMjr 
discover  your  mistake.  His  fount  of  con- 
versation is  like  one  of  these  tiny  seek 
springs  in  which  water  rises  and  falls  oaa 
cbrop  at  a  time.  The  words  of  your  inter- 
locutor have,  after  a  time,  much  the  same 
effect  upon  year  mind  as  the  continual 
dropping  of  water  has  upon  the  rock. 

The  tongue  of  the  Norfolk  woman,  ea 
the  other  hand,  runs  without  any  let  <m 
hindrance.  She  k  a  past  mistress  of  in- 
vective, understands,  dramatic  effect,  and 
hnvla  about  long  words  with  a  fairly  cor- 
rect aim.  She  prefers  "ruminate"  to 
"  think ; "  "  accumulate  "  to  <'  save ; "  and 
"  congregate"  to  "  meet  together/  A  few 
lapses  she  is  guilty  o£  A  row  or  a  mucKUe 
is  expressively  described  by  her  aa  a 
"reg'lar  rendezvous, "  sometimes  varied 
by  a  "  how-d'yado."  The  moat  dread  and 
mystic  of  all  her  expressions,  however  ia 
the  passive  verb  "  to  be  quackled,"  which 
seems  to  mean  to  be  choked,  or  suffo- 
cated. 

The  Northfolk,  whether  male  or  female, 
are  apt  to  pride  themselves  upon  their 
humour  and  their  power  of  repartee^  the 
latter  being  usually  of  the  "  tu  qucque  " 
order,  and  of  about  the  same  consistency 
as  their  own  dumplinga  The  worde 
"rum,"   "funny,"   and  " ridiculous,"   are 
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used  to  describe  anything  that  is  strange 
or  objectionable.  For  example,  in  a  wet 
week  towards  the  end  of  August  yon  may 
often  hear  the  remark,  "  Fanny  weather 
for  the  harvest,  isn't  it  9  *  while  the  most 
desperate  blackguard  in  the  village  is 
generally  termed  "  a  funny  man."  A  diffi- 
cult or  unaccustomed  piece  of  work  is  "  a 
rum  job;"  and  objectionable  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  a  neighbour  is  stigmatised 
as  "  quite  ridic'lous." 

Churlishness  is  rather  a  part  of  the 
Norfolk  labourer's  manner  than  of  his 
nature.  To  find  churlishness  at  its  height 
we  must  go  to  the  small  farmer,  who  takes1 
a  genuine  pleasure  in  refusing  anything 
he  is  asked,  even  where  it  would  cost 
him  nothing  to  grant  the  request  He 
refuses  to  allow  the  primroses  to  be  picked 
off  bis  banks,  the  blackberries  off  his 
hedges,  the  watercress  out  of  his  ditches. 
One  brilliant  specimen  of  this  class  was 
once  asked  to  give  some  Christmas  (holly) 
for  the  church  decorations.  The  answer 
he  returned  was  simple,  but  sufficient : 
"  Parson  should  grow  his  own  Christmas." 

In  the  villages  that  are  thickly  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  Land  of  Dumplings 
there  is  no  social  life.  The  Squire  may  or 
may  not  be  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
Parson ;  there  are  always  plenty  of  matters 
for  them  to  squabble  over.  The  Parson 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  (usually) 
ignorant  farmers,  who  regard  him  simply 
as  a  devourer  of  tithes.  A  great  gulf  is 
fixed  between  the  yeoman  and  the  tenant 
farmer;  as  also  between  the  occupier  of 
five  hundred  acres,  and  the  occupier  of  one 
hundred.  The  proprietors  of  the  little 
general  shops  hold  themselves  superior  to 
the  labourers,  while  even  among  the  latter 
there  are  distinct  "  sets.11  The  shepherds, 
team-men,  and  barn-men,  or  rather  their 
wives  and  children,  do  not  care  to  be  in- 
timate with  the  families  of  the  thateher, 
the  rat-catcher,  or  the  men  who  "  go  with 
the  engines." 

Of  amusement  there  is  next  to  none  in 
village  life.  The  young  men  may  play  a 
little  cricket  between  "  haysel "  and  harvest, 
when  the  days  are  long  and  work  is  over 
in  good  time.  There  is  probably  an 
occasional  concert  or  meeting  during  the 
winter ;  but,  as  a  rule,  church  and  chapel- 
going  forms  the  only  excitement  in  the 
lives  of  the  peasants.  The  Norfolk 
labourer  considers  himself  an  excellent 
judge  of  a  sermon.  On  a  Sunday  after- 
noon (he  seldom  puts  in  an  appearance  in 
the    morning)    he    lounges    through    the 


Erayers,  takes  a  languid  interest  in  the 
ymns ;  but  if  the  preacher  is  anything  of 
an  orator,  he  will  hang  upon  his  lips,  and 
discuss  the  sermon  afterwards  with  as  much 
interest  as  his  betters  might  a  new  novel 
or  a  new  play. 

That  the  Land  of  Dumplings  has 
produced  many  great  minds  of  widely 
differing  kinds  may  be  proved  by  merely 
pointing  to  such  names  as  Nelson,  Rajah 
Brooke  of  Sarawak,  Dr.  Crotch,  the 
composer  and  theorist,  Harriet  Martineau, 
the  " clever  Taylors"  with  their  brilliant 
descendants,  Mrs.  Austin  and  Lady  Duff 
Gordon,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Norwich 
school  of  painters,  "Old  Crome,"  the  two 
Cotmans,  Stannard,  Stark,  and  others  of 
lesser  note. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  natives 
have  a  sufficiently  high  opinion  of  their 
own  intellect  and  virtue.  They  are  fond 
of  calling  their  southern  neighbours  by  the 
opprobrious  name  of  "Suffolk  Sillies;1' 
while,  if  any  crime  of  unusual  magnitude 
is  committed  in  their  midst,  they  calmly 
attribute  it  to  "some  furriner  from  the 
Shires." 

To  turn  from  people  to  places,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Land  of  Dumplings  contains 
almost  as  many  types  of  landscape  as  it 
does  of  race.  The  only  kind  of  scenery 
of  which  it  possesses  no  sample  is  the 
rocky  and  mountainous.  Against  this, 
however,  we  may  set  the  scenery  of  the 
"Broads,"  which  is  certainly  unique  in 
its  way.  The  old  superstition,  that  Nor- 
folk is  an  ugly  county,  is  now  nearly  ex- 
ploded ;  but  if  any  one  still  believes  in  it, 
let  him  pay  a  visit  to  Cromer  and  its 
neighbourhood  —  the  Poppyland  of  the 
poet  —  and  we  prophesy  that  he  will 
speedily  become  a  convert  to  the  true 
faith. 

Of  late  years,  railway  contractors, 
builders,  and  tourists  have  done  their 
best  to  ruin  Cromer ;  but  they  can  never 
succeed  in  quite  destroying  her  charm,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  Cromer 
will  always  remain  the  Paradise  where 
good  Norfolk  Dumplings  go  when  they 
die.  True,  the  good  old  days  are  past, 
when  the  nearest  station  was  twenty  miles 
away,  and  the  visitor  drove  from  Nor- 
wich to  Cromer,  on  a  well-horsed  coach, 
through  the  dusk  of  the  summer  evening, 
changing  horses  at  that  most  old-world 
of  little  towns  —  Aylsham,  finally  being 
turned  out  into  Jetty  Street  in  pitch 
darkness,  and  left  to  find  his  way  to  his 
lodgings  as  best  he  might.     Those  lodgings 
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were,  in  all  probability,  in  the  churchyard, 
and  the  address  of  the  visitor  was  "  John 
Smith,  Esq.,  The  Churchyard,  Cromer/' 
which  was  rather  suggestive  of  an  epitaph 
on  the  door-plate. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  those  good 
old  days,  the  drains  were  in  a  somewhat 
primitive  state;  there  were,  occasionally, 
free  fights  over  the  one  butcher's  one  leg 
of  mutton ;  while  at  five  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
announcement  might  be  made  that  there 
was  no  more  milk  in  Cromer.  But  what 
mattered  such  trifles  as  these,  in. com- 
parison with  the  delights  of  absolute  free- 
dom, life-giving  air,  hard  white  sands  that 
presented  the  most  perfect  of  playgrounds, 
and  woods  and  heath-covered  downs,  that 
stretched  down  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  1 
The  only  wonder  was  that  the  serpent  was 
kept  out  of  Eden  so  long.  In  this  caBe,  it 
was  Adam  who  fell ;  and  the  apple  was  a 
golden  one.  Cromer  is  now  like  a  country 
beauty,  who  has  tasted  the  admiration  of 
smart  visitors  from  town ;  she  has  grown 
self-conscious,  and  lost  much  of  her  natural 
charm.  Hard  though  it  be  to  say  it,  in 
July  and  August  Poppyland  is  just  a 
little  vulgar.  Blazers  and  deerstalkers 
promenade  the  shady  lanes,  while  the 
lighthouse  hills,  and  the  beautiful  woods 
of  Felbrigg,  Beeston,  and  Sherringham 
grow  crops  of  gingerbeer  bottles  and  paper 
bags. 

In  September  and  October  Cromer  comes 
to  her  senses,  and  then  the  natives  repair 
to  her,  to  spend  the  fine  Indian  summer  of 
the  east-country  among  her  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. Therefore,  you  who  read  these 
lines,  if  you  be  of  alien  blood,  keep  away 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Let  us  who 
have  known  and  loved  our  Cromer  in  her 
early  freshness  and  innocence,  enjoy  what 
is  left  to  her  of  charm  in  her  old  age. 


A  CUP  OP  MALVOISIE. 

With  the  name  of  Malmsey,  or  Mal- 
voisie,  comes  back  to  our  remembrance  that 
unfortunate  Clarence,  who,  loving  good 
liquor  well  in  life,  had,  in  death,  rather 
too  much  of  it  Some  say  that — half  in 
jest,  and  half  in  earnest  —  he  chose  his 
manner  of  death  himself,  in  order,  "for 
once,"  as  he  said,  "  to  have  enough.1'  Be 
it  as  it  may,  the  name  is  suggestive,  Re- 
flected in  the  clear  liquid  that  to-day  is  so 
rarely  heard  of  in  our  beer-loving  island, 
strange  fleeting  pictures  seem  to  come 
and  go. 


The  dark  chamber  in  the  Tower,  and 
the  fair  face  of  "  false,  perjured  Clarence," 
melt  into  the  green  arches  of  Sherwood 
Forest ;  and  we  see  the  jolly  smile  of  Friar 
Tuck  over  his  venison  pasty,  and  flask  of 
Malvoisie;  or,  again,  some  old  baronial 
castle  gate  rises  before  us,  and  a  fair  lady 
hands  a  stirrup  cup  of  good  Malvoisie  to 
her  knight  before  he  rides  away.  A 
flavour  of  romance  lingers  round  the  wine, 
and  to  many  of  us  it  is  the  only  flavour 
known.  A  cup  of  Malvoisie  is  called  for 
in  a  new  old  ballad,  much  as  a  roasted 
peacock  is  dished  up  by  a  modern  medieval 
romancer.  And  yet  in  this  prosaic  nine- 
teenth century,  you  may  enter  the  poorest 
wine-shop  of  a  certain  little  Portuguese 
village,  and  calling  for  "  urn  copo  de  Mal- 
vasia,"  take  a  draught  of  a  clear  brown 
liquid,  the  rare  aroma  of  which  will  re- 
compense you  for  your  fatigue  in  search  of 
it,  and  strengthen  your  inner  man  for 
further  exertion  beneath  a  Portuguese  sun, 
while  leaving  your  brain  as  cool  as  if  you 
had  drunk  water. 

Observe  with  what  generosity  we  lay 
all  this  information  at  the  feet  of  the 
gentle  reader!  And  yet  what  dust  we 
swallowed ;  what  pounds  of  our  too  solid 
flesh  did  melt ;  and  what  aching  feet  were 
contained  in  our  boots,  by  the  time  we 
subsided  into  the  creaking  wicker  chairs, 
among  the  dust  and  cobwebs  which  formed 
an  aesthetic  haze  about  the  bottles  oi 
good  liquor  in  Agostinho  Gomes'  wine- 
cellar  i 

It  was  a  brilliant  September  afternoon, 
when  John  V.  Robinson — or,  as  he  was  fre- 
quently styled  by  his  intimates,  "Melan- 
choly Jacques,"  on  account  of  the  "most 
humorous  sadness"  with  which  "the 
sundry  contemplation  of  his  travels  "  fur- 
nished him— set  forth  from  Cintra  on  foot, 
in  quest  of  the  village  of  Collares,  and  of 
the  marvels  which  might  lie  upon  the  road, 
accompanied,  instructed,  and  enlivened  by 
the  author  of  this  paper. 

Away  up  in  the  sunlight,  shining  above 
the  pines  and  the  giant  boulders  on  the 
mountain  side,  was  the  castle  tower  oi 
Pena,  and  but  little  below  were  the  battle- 
mented  walls  of  the  Moorish  castle. 

Far  down  the  valley  rolled  the  waves  of 
vegetation  :  vine  trellises  hung  heavy  with 
fruit,  and,  through  their  green  tendrils,  left 
glimpses  of  heaps  of  scarlet  tomatoes  lying 
gathered  together  on  the  earth;  and  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  valleys — 
looking  away  over  the  bare,  scorched  plain, 
intersected  by  gleaming  road?,  towards  the 
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glittering  bosom  of  the  Atlantic — nestled 
the  little  town  of  Cintra,  fair  to  see,  as  we 
saw  it  from  a  bend  of  the  road  before 
losing  it  from  view. 

"  Cintra  is  very  much  like  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  just  awaking/'  quoth  melancholy 
Jacques ;  "only  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
they  ever  disturbed  her  slumbers.91 

"  How  so,  good  Monsieur  Melancholy  ? 
Beauty  asleep  is  a  fair  sight,  but  apt  to 
grow  monotonous ;  beauty  awake  may  be 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental. " 

"I  have  always  had  my  doubts  about 
the  advisability  of  awaking  Sleeping 
Beauties  when  they  have  attained  such  a 
ripe  age  as  that  one  in  the  fairy  tale.  The 
young-old  lady  would  probably  become 
conscious  that  her  manners  and  customs 
were  as  far  behind  the  age  as  her  costume, 
and,  bent  upon  an  outward  reformation  at 
all  hazards,  would  cut  off  her  superfluous 
hair  and  do  it  up  in  a  bang  or  a  frizz,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  present  name,  and 
put  on  paint  and  powder  in  order  to  re- 
semble her  more  modern  sisters ;  but,  not 
being  to  the  manner  born,  would  probably 
out-Herod  Herod,  squeeze  her  waist  into 
fourteen  inches,  and  wear  large  plaids  of 
violent  colours." 

"  And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 
And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold, 

And  far  across  the  hills  they  went, 
In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old," 

quoted  I. 

"  What  an  insult  to  the  shade  of  Tennyson 
to  imagine  the  lovely  princess  going  over 
the  hills,  with  her  lover's  arm  enfolding  a 
fourteen  inch  waist  clothed  in  a  startling 
plaid.  But  what  has  she  to  do  with  Cintra? " 

"She  is  Cintra  in  the  flesh.  Look  at 
those  grey-battlemented  heights,  where  the 
ivy  and  geranium  grow  up  into  trees  and 
bushes  on  the  walls.  Look  at  those 
terraced  gardens  climbing  the  hill-side; 
cisterns  empty  and  moss-grown;  seats 
where  the  monks  sat  in  the  shade  of  their 
chestnut-trees,  discussing  the  iortunes  of 
Yasco  de  Oama  and  the  possibility  of  a 
new  world  beyond  the  sea." 

"Away  behind  the  town  rise  the  old 
palace  walls  in  their  Moorish  architecture, 
grey  with  age.  Convent  and  quinta,  cot- 
tage and  street,  all  date  from  a  previous 
age  of  culture;  and  here  are  the  traces 
of  the  long  slumber  that  fell  upon  the 
place,  in  the  broken  walls,  and  deserted 
palaces,  grass-grown  walks,  moss-covered 
statues  and  defaced  azuleijos.  A  beauty 
Cintra  was,  and  is;  but,  either  she  should 
not  have  fallen  asleep,  or  never  waked." 


11  It  was  probably  the  shriek  of  the  rail- 
way-engine which  broke  the  spell,  and 
awoke  the  beauty  from  her  slumbers ;  but 
to  my  mind  she  is  none  the  worse  for 
being  awakened." 

"  None  the  worse  ?  She  has  been  dead 
to  the  world  too  long  to  remember  the 
rules  of  good  taste,  and  is  decking  herself 
with  hideous  gewgaws,  and  ruthlessly 
tearing  away  the  ancient  ornaments  which 
suited  her  so  well  Where  is  the  beautiful 
fountain  whose  streams  fell  into  sculptured 
marble  shells  in  the  market-place  ?  Cone, 
to  make  room  for  the  omnibuses,  like 
locomotive  four-post  beds,  which  jostle  the 
carts  before  the  palace-gates.  Look  at  the 
villas  which  crowd  round  the  railway- 
station  !  Stucco  atrocities !  And  did  any 
other  country  ever  dream  of  painting  its 
houses  in  broad  stripes  of  glaring  colours 
all  over  ?  A  red  house,  painted  all  glaring 
scarlet,  may  tone  down  in  time,  to  the 
grief  of  the  native  Portuguese ;  a  blue  one 
fades  into  grey;  a  green  one — well,  even 
that,  if  it  be  not  too  verdant,  may  pass; 
but  stripes 1 " 

The  idea,  and  the  sight  in  the  distance 
of  various  eligible  residences  adorned  in 
this  manner,  with  stripes  of  violent  colours 
of  about  half  a  yard  in  width,  was  always 
too  much  for  the  equanimity  of  John 
V.  Robinson,  who,  turning  his  back  upon 
these  abominations,  put  on  the  pace  so 
energetically  that  it  was  not  until  he  was 
half-way  up  the  steep  hill  of  Seteaies,  or 
seven  sighs,  that  the  infirmities  of  the 
flesh  became  manifest  to  him,  and  he 
discovered  that  he  was  out  of  breath. 

It  did  not  improve  his  humour  that  just 
at  this  moment  the  trotting  of  donkeys' 
hoofs  was  heard,  mixed  with  the  harsh, 
unmusical  tones  of  the  Portuguese  female 
voice;  and  round  the  corner  swept 
a  typical  Cintra  cavalcade.  Evidently 
visitors  from  Lisbon  for  the  day,  and 
"  doing  "  Pena,  Montserrate,  and  the  lions 
of  the  place.  The  ladies  were,  as  usual, 
all  seated  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  mules 
in  saddles  without  horns  or  stirrup?,  and 
with  wooden  rails,  and  flopped  helplessly 
and  inelegantly  up  and  down  with  every 
step  of  the  animals.  The  latest  Paris 
fashions,  according  to  Portuguese  inter- 
pretation, adorned  their  persons,  and  I 
involuntarily  thought  of  my  companion's 
description  of  the  awakened  beauty  as  the 
violent  colours  and  patterns,  and  hideously 
unbecoming  costumes,  jogged  past  me. 

"  Horrible  1 "  ejaculated  melancholy 
Jacques,  with  a  sigh.     "  Now  you  behold 
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the  fruits  of  modern  civilisation  1  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  these  donnas  would  have 
had  short  petticoats,  exposing  their  feet; 
and  mantillas,  or  kerchiefs,  half  con- 
cealing the  face;  so  that  you  only  saw 
a  pair  of  bright  eyes  and  imagined  the 
rest  Hence  the  tradition  of  the  beauty  of 
the  women  of  the  Peninsula.  Now  they 
cover  their  feet,  which  are  often  the  only 
beauty  they  possess,  and  expose  their  feces, 
which  would  be  better  hidden.  My  friend, 
the  senhora,  who  rode  last  and  whose 
donkey  was  most  heavily  weighted  in  that 
cavalcade,  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
moustache,  which  you  may  envy,  but  can't 
emulate.  .  .  .  And  they  had  been  feasting 
upon  garlic,  too,"  he  concluded,  pensively, 
as  I  continued  silent. 

His  innuendoes,  with  regard  to  my  hir- 
sute appendages,  were  beneath  contempt. 

"  Hah  ! "  I  exclaimed  at  length,  with 
malignant  joy,  as  a  certain  well-known 
sound  struck  upon  my  ear.  "  Now  we  are 
coming  up  with  a  relic  of  the  past  Make 
much  of  it,  for  I  am  sure  it  has  suffered 
no  change  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years." 

I  was  too  much  excited  to  trouble  about 
a  few  cyphers  in  a  date.  With  every  turn 
of  the  road  the  noise  came  nearer. 

The  sound  in  question  is  an  inde- 
scribably-hideous discordant  wail,  rising 
from  a  groan  to  a  screech,  and  sufficient 
to  delude  the  inexperienced  traveller  into 
the  belief  that  he  has  heedlessly  wandered 
into  one  of  the  back  lanes  of  purgatory. 
A  few  more  turns  of  the  road  and  our  voices 
are  drowned  now  in  the  rising  and  falling 
din,  and  we  come  upon  a  great  cloud  of 
dust,  through  which,  as  through  a  halo, 
oozes  this  distracting  howling. 

It  is  produced,  as  well  I  know,  by  that 
ancient  and  poetically-rudimentary  creation, 
a  Portuguese  country  cart,  or  rather  carts, 
for  there  are  four  of  them,  piled  high  with 
furze  and  bracken  for  fuel ;  each  drawn  by 
two  oxen,  and  rolling  upon  two  wooden 
wheels,  composed,  apparently,  of  rounded 
blocks,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle.  At 
every  turn  of  the  wheel,  the  hard  edges  of 
the  unpainted,  unoiled  wood,  grating  upon 
one  another,  run  through  the  whole  excru- 
ciating gamut 

Meanwhile,  the  waggoners  walked  be- 
hind, courteously  greeting  us. 

They  were  calm  and  unassuming — not 
puffed  up  by  any  unseemly  pride,  although 
they  must  have  known  that  no  other  such 
unearthly  groanings^  could  be  heard  for 
miles  around.     Their  carts  were  in  good 
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Ravelling  condition.     They  made   them- 
selves heard.     Luck  must  follow. 

It  was  in  vain,  some  years  ago,  that 
some  unpatriotic  Portuguese  pretended 
that  the  ears  of  his  countrymen  could  be 
offended  by  this  music,  and  actually 
legislated  against  it,  forbidding  the  squeak 
with  the  cart,  and  the  cart  with  the 
squeak. 

It  was  no  use.  A  cart  without  a  squeak 
was  contemptible,  not  to  be  thought  of; 
and  the  law  fell  into  abeyance,  and  the 
carossa  squeaks  triumphant. 

This  music  had  resounded  "  through  the 
heart  of  these  lone  hills  "  for  generations ; 
and  I  eloquently  discoursed  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  John  Y.  Robinson,  and  begged  him 
not  to  hurry  on  on  my  account,  but  to 
remain  and  wallow  In  antiquarian  delight, 
while  I  went  on  before  to  find  the  village 
of  Collares. 

He  gazed  at  me  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
and  then  suddenly  went  mad,  dashing  past 
the  astonished  waggoners  with  a  series  of 
flying  leaps,  and  never  stopping  until  he 
had  put  at  least  half-a-mile  between  them 
and  him. 

By  the  time  I  reached  him  he  was 
apparently  engaged  in  an  animated  con- 
versation with  an  inoffensive-looking 
stranger. 

I  should  have  taken  the  latter  for  an 
Englishman  at  once;  but  John  Y.  Robin- 
son was  accustomed  to  say  that  there  did 
not  exist  a  modern  Portuguese  who,  given 
the  possibility,  oould  resist  the  temptation 
of  dressing  himself  like  <aai  English  cari- 
cature. 

I  knew  to  the  contrary ;  but  with  charac- 
teristic amiability  forbore  to  argue  the 
point,  particularly  as  John  Y.  Robinson 
was  a  bigger  man  than  I.  I  always 
admire  true  modesty ;  and  when  I  meet  a 
man  of  very  strong  opinions,  and  fists,  a 
still  small  voice  within  me  always  admonishes 
me  to  be  gentle  and  kindly  with  that  man, 
and  respect  sincere  convictions  wherever  I 
find  them. 

Rounding  off  a  magnificent  period  in 
fluent  Portuguese,  of  which  the  com- 
ponent parts  appeared  to  be  a  little  French, 
and  a  good  deal  of  bad  Italian,  John  V. 
Robinson  remarked  casually  for  my  benefit 
in  English:  "I  am  just  asking  how  much 
farther  it  is  to  Collares." 

"  Oh,  is  that  it  t "  exclaimed  Ike  stranger 
in  an  unmistakeable  English  tone.  "I 
could  not  think  what  you  were  driving 
at  No ;  it  is  not  very  much  farther.  I 
have  just  been  in  at  Montserrate,  and  am 
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going  on  to  Collares :  perhaps  I  may  be  of 
some  use  to  you."  He  pointed  below,  to 
where  the  towers  of  Montserrate  peeped 
oat  from  among  the  verdure,  and  as  we 
walked  on  gave  us  little  bite  of  information 
as  to  the  groups  of  houses  or  solitary 
viHas  on  the  way. 

The  road  wound  round  the  serra,  some- 
times sheltered  by  branching  oak  and  oork 
trees,  All  draped  bj  hare'a-foot  ferns ;  and 
here  and  there  where  a  cool  stream  oame 
rushing  down  the  hillside,  a  fountain, 
ornamented  with  <azuleijos  in  the  -ancient 
Moorish  fashion,  offered  refreshment,  and 
the  stone  seats  beside  it. rest. 

It  rather  added  to  our  enjoyment  when 
seated  in  a  cool  -shaded  corner,  made  cooler 
by  the  *soft  drip  and  flow  of  water,  and 
looking  out  over  the  wealth  of  vegetation 
m  the  valleys  and  combes,  to  see  the  great 
sunburnt,  desolate  plain  beyond,  stretohing 
between  the  serra  and  the  sea,  where  the 
hot  air  quivered  over  the  burned  earth  in 
a  scorching  gkne. 

Hese,  where  we  sat,  a  cool  breeze  swept 
down  irora  the  hillside.  How  deliciouely 
the  pines  swayed  to  and  fro  1  how  eof t  the 
slow  monotonous  drip  of  the  water ! 

Had  Don  Joao  de  Castro,  who  built  that 
strange  old  mansion  yonder,  and  who  had 
made  his  quinta  on  the  very  loveliest  and 
steepest  spur  of  the  mountain  —  had  he 
over  stopped  to  drink  at  this  fountain 
centuries  ago  f  He  seemed  to  emerge  from 
the  shadows  before  my  eyes,  mounted  on 
an  Arab  charger,  with  heavy  brass  stirrups 
like  slippers  all  .embossed  with  curious 
workmanship;  and  beside  the  Don  a 
lovely  lady,  who  cried  to  him  in  a  strange, 
fcarah  voice,  mingled  with  wails  of  grief : 

"I  say,  old  m«n,avejou  going  to  sleep 
Jieie  all  day  1  There's  that  atrocious  din 
of  the  cart-wheels  coming  near  us.  I'm 
off." 

Had  I  been  dozing  f  Confused  and  stiff, 
with  the  Don  Joao  de  Castro  and  the 
lovely  lady  fading  before  the  dusty  road 
and  the  musical  oart,  I  plodded  after  my 
companions. 

The  road  grew  dustier  and  hotter,  and 
we  hot  and  dusty  with  it :  ever  whiter  as 
to  costume  and  Tedder  as  to  countenance 
at  every  step.  Faster  grew  the  pace,  for 
it  was  down-hill  now,  and  the  carts  were 
close  upon  us.  Hill  after  hiH  was  rounded, 
till,  at  last,  turning  a  corner,  we  oame 
upon  a  little  village  lying  close  in  die 
hollow  of  the  mountain,  surrounded  by 
quinbas,  orchards,  and  gardens. 

Trees  hero  hong  heavy  with  fruit,  and 


roses  climbed  the  walls  and  laid  their  cool, 
soft  yellow  cheeks  languidly  .against  the 
stones  while  they  looked  down  upon  the 
dusty  traveller. 

We  followed  our  new  companion  to  a 
sort  of  little  square  before  the  principal 
church.  It  looked  as  if  it  might  be  a 
market-place,  but  was  not;  for  Collares 
does  not  even  boast  of  a  market.  All  her 
fruit  and  wine  is  packed  into  carts,  or,  on 
big  baskets  on  donkeys'  backs,  and  sent 
away  around  the  serra  to  Cintra  and 
Lisbon  and  such  •  like  highly  -  civilised 
localities. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  an  inn,  or  Oasa  4e 
Pasto,  as  they  are  called  ;*  but  our  new 
companion,  with  the  serenest  confidence, 
motioned  us  towards  a  kind  of  shed,  or 
cellar,  dank  and  frowsy-looking  even  in 
that  brilliant  sunshine. 

"What  is  in  hovel"  asked  John  V. 
Robinson,  aternly,  stopping  before  the 
threshold,  for  he  mistrusted  that  this 
young  man  was  about  to  attempt  some 
foolishness,  and  call  it  a  practical  joke. 

"In  here?  The  best  wine  of  Collares. 
Oh  Agostinho  !  Oh  Senhor  Agostinho  1 " 
and  our  friend  entered,  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  this  Arcadian 
bower. 

A  fat  little  man,  with  a  merry  round 
&ee  and  black  eyes,  oame  trotting  towards 
us  from  the  darkness. 

"Bona  dias,  mens  senhoses J  Tenha  a 
bondade  de  entrar  1 "  said  he.  "  We  are 
even  now  /making  the  Muscatel  wine. 
Would  the  senhores  cave  to  see  the  pro- 
cess 1" 

" Tenha  paoiencia,  senhor!"  said  our 
new  companion,  with  prudent  gravity. 
"  We  will  taste  the  wine  first,  and  aee  the 
process  after." 

Senhor  Agostinho  laughed,  his  little 
black  eyes  twinkling,  and  his  little  black 
moustache  curling  up  on  his  fat  cheeks. 

We  looked  around  us  for  seats.  Our 
eyes,  unacoustomed  to  the  darkness,  could 
at  first  distinguish  nothing  but  tuns  and 
barrels ;  and  then,  as  we  turned  our  backs 
on  the  blazing  doorway,  where  the  light 
looked  almost  like  white  fire  framed  in 
blackness,  we  saw  that  high  up  the  walls 
on  both  sides,  and  reaching  almost  to  the 
bare,  time-darkened  rafters,  were  rows  upon 
rows  of  bottles,  dirty,  covered  with  dust 
and  cobwebs,  and  bearing  labels  of  a  more 
or  less  ancient  date. 

On  one  little  shelf  were  a  conple  of 

*  Since  this  was  written  a  grand  new  hotel  has 
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glasses,  and  another  glass  and  a  corkscrew 
were  produced  from  some  other  corner. 

An  old  wicker  chair,  such  as  are  made 
in  all  the  country  side,  was  carefully 
adjusted  to  the  unevenness  of  the  floor,  a 
three-legged  stool  was  hunted  up,  and  a 
packing-box  stood  on  one  end,  and  being 
thus  luxuriously  provided,  Agostinho  pro- 
duced various  bottles  of  curious  liquors, 
which  we,  with  all  due  gravity,  made 
trial  of. 

*'  So  this  is  the  ancient  Malvoisie — how 
do  you  call  it  here,  Malvasiaf"  asked 
melancholy  Jacques.  "Sorely  that  word 
means  s  badly  emptied.'    Is  it  not  so  f " 

"Agostinho  tells  me,"  said  our  new 
friend,  "  that  the  origin  of  this  name  was 
the  discovery  of  a  half-emptied  cask,  which 
had  been  forgotten,  with  the  lees  still  at 
the  bottom.  This  half-cask  of  liquor, '  mal 
vasia ' — badly  emptied — having  had  longer 
time  than  usual  on  the  lees,  was  found  to 
have  a  particular  flavour,  and  took  its 
name  from  the  accident  But  whether 
this  wine  is  really  only  of  Portuguese 
origin,  or  whether  the  name  is  derived 
from  another  source,  I  am  ignorant." 

"  In  all  cases  of  lack  of  information,"  I 
announced  magisterially,  "the  ardent  en- 
quirer should  write  to  *  Notes  and  Qaeries.' 
Just  request  information  as  to  who  paid 
the  bill  for  that  butt  of  Malmsey  which 
Shakespeare  gives  us  to  understand  was 
kept  in  the  Tower,  next  door  to  Clarence's 
prison,  and  which  was  unlawfully  diverted 
from  its  original  purpose.  You  will  see 
that  some  zealous  seeker  for,  and  dis- 
seminator of,  useful  knowledge  will  find 
a  copy  of  the  bill,  with  the  name  of  the 
consignor,  the  place  where  the  wine -came 
from,  and  instructions  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  *  returned  empty.' " 

Declining  Agostinho's  farther  offers  of 
Collares  wine,  Donna  Branca,  etc.,  etc.,  we 
announced  ourselves  now  ready  to  see  the 
process  of  the  wine-making. 

Agostinho  therefore  led  the  way  through 
the  barrels  and  boxes  of  his  cellar  to  a 
dark  little  house  behind. 

How  many  years,  or  how  many  cen- 
turies, have  passed  since  first  these  old 
stone  troughs  were  placed  there,  who  can 
say  f  They  are  dark  and  worn  with  age, 
and  above  them  is  a  round  tub,  into  which 
great  heaps  of  grapes  are  being  flung. 

Agostinho  gives  us  a  bunch  to  taste. 
They  are  warm  from  the  sunshine,  and 
the  fall  fruity  flavour  of  the  Muscatel  is 
delicious  to  the  taste.  But,  on  the  whole, 
I  see  the  wisdom  displayed  by  that  young 


man  who  said:  "We  will  drink  of  the 
wine  first,  and  see  it  made  after." 

A  lively,  dark-eyed  Portuguese,  with 
bare  legs  and  feet,  is  standing  up  there 
in  the  tub  preparing  to  dance  upon  the 
fruit,  and  squelch,  squelch  go  his  feet  in 
the  juice,  and  we  see  the  wine  beginning 
to  gush  out  into  the  stone  troughs  below. 

Some  accidental  chain  of  reasoning, 
curiously  enough,  set  me  calculating  the 
present  price  of  soap  in  the  village,  and 
wondering  whether  the  strong  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia  manifested  by  many  of  the 
Portuguese  are  indigenous  to  the  race. 

Qaoth  melancholy  Jacques : 

"  Alas  for  lesser  knowledge.  One  may 
drink,  depart,  and  yet  partake  no  venom, 
for  his  knowledge  is  not  infected;  but 
if  one  present  the  abhorred  ingredient 
to  his  eye,  make  known  how  he  hath 
drunk " 

"  Oh,  nonsense  1  fermentation  -cleanses 
all  that,"  says  our  new  friend,  cheerfully. 
"  I  wonder  how  many  vintages  have  passed 
since  this  wine-press  was  first  erected  ? 
Look  at  that  screw — eight  feet  high,  at 
least,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  body — that 
should  have  seen  good  service,  from  its 
colour." 

"  It  is  very  likely  that  these  people  do 
not  know.  It  is  most  difficult  to  get  the 
country  people  here  to  tell  a  date — they 
cannot  read  or  write,  as  a  rule — nor  re- 
member figures  for  long." 

"  It  was  Muscatel  that  Petruchio  drank 
at  his  wedding,"  quoth  melancholy  Jacques. 
"But  that  will  have  come  from  Italian 
vines." 

"Friends,  let  us  be  going.  September 
days  are  short,  and  we  have  to  foot  it 
back  to  Cintra.  There  should  be  a  moon  ; 
but  Madame  Phoebe  is  proverbially  incon- 
stant Let  us  say  good  night,  and  be 
off.  Adeus,  Senhor  Agostinho.  Ale  outra 
vez." 
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CHAPTER  XLVI.   PUZZLED  FRIENDS. 

A  wedding  in  a  country  place  always 
gives  much  food  for  conversation.  Indeed, 
the  couple  about  to  be  wedded  afford  such 
an  endless  subject  for  friendly  argument 
and  discussion,  that  they  deserve  the  thanks 
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of  the  small  communities  to  which  they 
belong  for  venturing  on  the  unknown  sea 
of  matrimony. 

The  halo  of  mystery  which  had  settled 
round  Elva's  first  engagement  made]  the 
announcement  that  she  was  engaged  to 
Walter  Akister,  and  that  the  marriage  was 
to  take  place  almost  immediately,  all  the 
more  interesting,  and  worthy  of  this  full 
and  minute  discussion. 

Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  was  at  her  best, 
and,  we  might  almost  say,  Miss  Heaton  at 
her  worst  The  former,  because  love  and 
marriage  were  subjects  she  was  well  in- 
formed about,  and  the  latter,  because  she 
was  now  sure  that  Herbert  meant  to  marry 
Amice.  She  hoped,  by  abusing  the  one  sister, 
to  show  her  brother  how  to  avoid  the  other. 

George  Guthrie  had  made  his  one  at- 
tempt to  stop  Elva,  and  was  now  im- 
penetrable when  questioned  by  his  cousin, 
He  was  painfully  conscious  of  feeling  that 
something  was  wrong,  an4  yet  quite  un- 
able to  say  what.  That  Elva  was  throwing 
away  her  happiness  he  did  not  doubt ;  but 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  argue  this  out 
with  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison,  especially  now 
that  the  day  was  settled,  and  that  the 
female  tongues  were  so  happy  over  the 
"  Do  you  think  f "  of  conjecture. 

The  Squire's  wife,  in  the  fulness  of  her 
heart,  had  offered  Court  Garden  and  all  it 
contained  to  forward  the  marriage.  It  is 
so  easy  to  be  intensely  generous  when  you 
are  quite,  quite  sure  your  offers  will  be 
rejected. 

"My  dear  George,  you  will  be  im- 
mensely useful  to  the  Kestells.  My 
choicest  flowers  are  going  down  for  the 
wedding  -  breakfast  At  least,  I  have 
offered  them;  but  I  thought  you  would 
just  see,  before  I  order  them  to  be  cut, 
whether  Lord  Gartmel  had  not  already  sent 
enough.  Besides,  Mr.  Eestell  can  afford 
to  order  them  from  Oovent  Garden,  and  it 
does  ruin  one's  greenhouse  for  the  rest  of 
the  spring  if  one  strips  it  of  flowers  at  this 
time." 

George  was  in  his  most  perverse  mood. 

"I  assure  you,  dear  coz,  that  Lord 
Cartmel  is  just  now  most  busy  calculating 
the  relative  weight  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  so  many  square  feet  He  then  means  to 
divide  the  one  by  the  other  and  bring  them 
to  something  else.  There  is  not  a  chance 
of  his  thinking  of  flowers. " 

"  But  that  stupid  Betta,  won't  she  think 
of  it  t  However,  you'll  see,  George ;  and 
do  your  beat  to  save  my  flowers,  there's  a 
good  fellow."  I 


"Indeed,  I  will.  I  don't  think  the 
bride  or  the  bridegroom  will  care  much. 
Walter  Akister  has  no  more  idea  of  ad- 
miring the  beautiful  than  a  buffalo;  and 
Elva,  well  she  is  somewhat  distrait  I 
notice.  Is  that  the  right  thing  for  a  bride 
to  be!" 

"  Ab,  yes  1 "  said  the  good  lady,  lifting 

her  eyes  to  the  ceiling.    "  I  remember 

Oh,  George,  such  memories  are  sacred  I " 

"  Of  course,  except  on  special  occasions, 
never  brought  out,  I  suppose,  from  the 
sacred  shrine.  Never  mind  me,  cousin,  if 
you  have  the  least  wish  to  air  these 
memories.  I  am  a  bachelor,  you  know,  so 
I  havent  the  ghost  of  an  idea  what  nuptial 
feelings  may  be.  I  have  the  logical  mensu- 
rative  faculty  which  Carlyle  despises; 
you,  on  the  contrary,  recognise  symbolic 
worth;  you  can  see,  in  Walter  Akister, 
now  that  he  is  about  to  become  the  hus- 
band of  a  fair  woman,  all  the  worth  which 
for  years  has  been  hidden  from  you  and 
from  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"Dear  George!  you  are  so  funny.  Of 
course  Walter  will  be  Lord  Cartmql 
some  day,  when  his  father  has  done  star- 
gazing, and  then  Elva  will  fill  the  position 
of  Lady  Gartmel  so  well;  besides,  she 
ought  to  be  glad  to  get  another  offer  so 
soon  after  that  contretemps." 

"  Humph  !  Yes  ;  delicate  affairs  are 
best  expressed  in  French,  Honestly,  I 
think  Elva  is  throwing  herself  away,  in 
spite  of  the  "  straps,  tatters,  and  tagrags  " 
of  nobility  which  she  will  acquire.'1 

"Oh,  George,  what  will  my  husband 
say  to  hear  you  talk  so  f  Are  you,  now 
really  and  truly — are  you  getting  at  all 
Liberal  in  your  opinions  f  If  you  are,  John 
must  show  you  that  nothing  is  so  bad  as 
believing  in  the  lower  orders.  I  took  all 
the  trouble  of  getting  up  the  T. A.P.S ,  so 
that  every  one  might  know  that  dear  old 
England  depends  on  its  country  gentle- 
men." 

"  It's  a  fine  country,"  said  George  Guthrie, 
solemnly,  "  a  very  fine  country  is  England, 
and  a  very  interesting  people  are  the 
English.  Duenna  cousin,  believe  me,  I  am 
not  a  Radical.  I  honestly  believe  in  an 
Englishman  —  gentleman,  I  mean  —  and 
when  I  see  him  standing  on  his  two  legs, 
with  his  two  five-fingered  hands  at  his 
shackle  bones,  and  miraculous  head  on  his 
shoulders,  yes,  then  I  believe  he  is  worth 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred " 

"  Wedding-presents,"  said  Mrs.  Eagle 
Bennison,  dreamily,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  follow  George's  nonEense,  as  she 
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called  it  "George,  instead  of  talking 
this  rubbish,  tell  me,  will  a  diver  cream- 
jag  look  shabby  to  give  to  Elva  f  I  can't 
put  off  giving  her  something  any  longer. 
It  is  a  really  old  silver  jag.  It  came  from 
one  of  the  Eagles,  and  the  antique  look  is 
much  valued  just  now.  It  feels  heavy, 
too,  but  the  troth  is  that  it  has  been 
mended  with  pewter,  which  adds  to  the 
weight;  but,  of  oourse,  it  also  adds  to  its 
interest,  doesn't  it?" 

"  Not  to  the  interest  Elva  could  get  on 
it,  supposing  she  pawned  it" 

"Pawned  it!  How  ridiculous  you  are. 
Elva,  who  is  as  rich  as  Croesus,  wishing  to 
pawn  anything,  is  an  odd  idea!  But, 
indeed,  I  have  such  a  strong  feeling  that  it 
is  a  waste  of  money  to  give  presents  to 
rich  people  when  the  poor  live  all  round 
us." 

"  Or  die  all  round  us.  Yes,  certainly,  I 
agree  with  you.  I  should  tell  Elva  quite 
plainly  that  I  meant  to  spend  twenty 
pounds  on  her  present,  but  that  I  know 
she  will  prefer  the  cheque  going  into 
Herbert  Heaton's  bags  next  Sunday,  and 
that  she  must  value  the  pewter-mended 
silver  jug  as  a  memorial  of  the  gift  in 
church." 

"No,  one  could  not  say  all  that;  for 
such  feelings  are  of  course  quite  religious. 
Yes,  I  feel  it  quite  a  higher  call  to  give  to 
the  poor. " 

lax*.  Eagle  Bennison  privately  thought 
she  would  now  not  ask  George's  opinion 
any  more,  as  he  gave  it  too  literally. 

"  By  the  way,  George,  what  has  become 
of  Mr.  Kestell's  prot6g6s?  I  never  see 
either  of  them  now." 

"Like  other  prot6g6s,  they  suffer  from 

Satronage.  Only  to-day  I  heard  that 
esse  Yicary  has  come  down  to  Bush- 
brook  out  of  work,  and  that  he  is  stay- 
ing at  the  Joyces'.  Poor  old  Mrs.  Joyce 
makes  quite  a  fuss  about  the  honour. 
I  haven  t  met  him  yet  The  girl  is  in 
London.  I  can't  think  why  she  does  not 
come  down.  Benevolence  never  stands 
oontradictioa  If  the  Taps  turned  against 
you,  what  would  you  do  to  them,  Mrs. 
Eagle  Bennison  t * 

"  I  should,  of  course,  show  them  how 
wrong  it  is  not  to  honour  and  obey  their 
superiors ;  but,  happily,  that  spirit  has  not 
come  here.  That  young  Yicary  looked 
conceited.  Mr.  Eestell  was  too  good 
to  him.  He's  very  much  aged,  lately — 
Mr.  Eestell,  I  mean ;  he's  breaking  up,  I 
fear." 

"Elva  is  marrying  to  please  her  father, 


so  he  must  live  and  see  his  handiwork. 
Parents  are  selfish  beings.  Well,  I'm  off 
to  see  Miss  Heaton.  They  will  want  to 
decorate  the  church  for  the  bride's  arrival 
at  the  altar  of  Hymen.  Her  empyrean 
eyes  must  look  at  nothing  mean — 1  can 
suggest  your  orchids,  coz— she  must  be 
embowered  amid  rich  foliage  to  hide  her 
tremors  and  her  flutterings.  Aurora  must 
have  her  garlands." 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  believe  Sigh  Church 
people  think  it  quite  right  to  decorate 
for  brides,"  said  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison, 
seizing  a  long-forgotten  plank  of  safety, 
"  No,  George,  don't  offer  my  orchids ;  or  if 

J'ou  do,  say  you  don't  suppose  they  would 
ike  them." 

"Of  course,"  said  George,  seizing  his 
hat  "You  are  clever  to.  remember 
Heaton's  points  of  ritual;  I  had  quite 
forgotten  It  They  ought  to  be  printed 
clearly  on  cards,  luce  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet  Now,  really,  Pm  off  I  can't 
be  sure  of  sudoeeding  about  the  orchids; 
Miss  Heaton  is  certain  to  find  a  saint 
black  or  red,  who  will  serve  as  a  peg  for 
votive  flowers ;  but  111  try  and  spare  your 
best  However,  be  generous,  dear  coz; 
put  yourself  in  her  place.  What  does  oar 
poet  say ) — •  As  though  a  rose  should  shut 
and  be  a  bud  again.'  Try  the  meta- 
morphosis. Remember  your  time  of  bud- 
ding." 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison, 
smiling  and  blushing;  "what  a  lovely 
simile!  such  a  memory  as  you  have, 
George  I  What  poet  is  it  who  said 
thatf" 

George  Guthrie  went  off  down  the  fir- 
bordered  path  with  a  smile  on  bis  face; 
he  noted  the  gorgeous  red  colouring  on 
their  stems  with  keen  pleasure ;  and  pass- 
ing a  holly-tree  full  of  red  berries,  made  a 
little  moral  reflection  on  fruit  out  of  date. 
The  object  of  his  visit  to  Miss  Heaton  had 
in  truth  nothing  to  do  with  flowers;  but  he 
wished  to  see  how  much  space  in  a  little 
church  could  be  set  apart  for  the  poor 
people.  He  knew  Mr.  Heaton  might  be 
placed  in  a  difficult  position  if  Mrs.  Eagle 
bennison  and  Mr.  Eestell  sent  large  orders 
for  reserved  seats,  so  that  the  aristocratic 
neighbourhood  might  see  Elva  married. 
As  for  Lord  Cartmel,  it  was  with  difficulty 
the  important  day  had  been  knocked  into 
his  head ;  Betta  said  gravely  that  her  father 
was  expecting  a  comet  about  that  time, 
and  it  made  him  a  little  anxious  as  to  a 
long  absence  from  the  observatory. 

"There  must  be  scientific  men  to  be 
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some  of  all  .sorts/'  thought  George,  "  bat 
they  are  a  very  curious  race.  If  Walter 
had  chosen  a  kitchen-maid,  his  lordship 
would  have  had  barely  time  to  remonstrate. 
Well,  it's  not  my  duty.  At  present  I'm 
bound  from  Tweedledum  to  Tweedledee." 

When  he  reached  the  plantation  that 
surrounded  St.  John's  Church  and  Vicarage, 
he  saw  Mr.  Heaton  opening  the  gate,  on 
his  way  home,  and  George  Guthrie  ran  up 
to  him.  He  had  a  bad  habit  of  running 
like  a  boy,  and  had  before  now  been  re- 
proved for  this  youthful  folly  by  Mrs. 
Eagle  Bennison, 

"  Here,  Heaton,  wait  a  moment  The 
world's  at  an  end.  Go  and  call  the  parson 
of  the  parish.  Ah,  perhaps  you  don't  read 
Fielding,  or  don't  own  to  it  The  'Fall 
of  Phaeton1  won't  provide  a  text,  will 
it!" 

Herbert  laughed.  It  did  one  good  to 
see  these  two  men  together,  they  had 
nothing  to  hide  from  the  world,  or  from 
each  other. 

"  I  have  just  been  discoursing  with  Mr. 
Kestell's  gardener  about  the  floral  arrange- 
ments of  our  little  church  on  Thursday." 

"I  thought  so  —  said  so  to  my  dear 
cousin,  Of  course,  you've  found  it  to  be  a 
black-letter  saint's  clay;  that  makes  flowers 
permissible." 

Herbert  smiled. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  offered  her 
flowers  f  Spare  her,  Guthrie,  I  know  the 
sacrifice  is  too  great!  Miss  Eestell  has 
sent  word  she  will  have  none,  but  the 
gardener  says  differently,  so  I  must  let 
diem  do  as  they  like  best  I  suppose.  To 
my  mind  this  wedding  is  a  sad  business ; 
I  have  had  it  much  on  my  mind;  but 
what  could  I  do )  Miss  Kestell  will  see 
no  one.  My  sister  was  refused ;  and  when 
I  oalled  she  begged  me  to  excuse  her. 
Come  in,  will  you  ?  I  can  show  you  her 
note," 

George's  face  fell  considerably. 

"  A  sad  business  ?  I  call  it  a  confounded 
shame  i  If  I  could  get  hold  of  that- — 
No,  111  spare  your  doth,  Heaton;  but  Hoel 
Fenner  deserves  the  gallows." 

11  The  affair  is  a  mystery.  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  accuse  him  without  knowing 
particulars,  and  I  know  none.  I  only 
listen  to  those  my  sister  invents.  Ladies 
are  apt  to  grow  eloquent  on  such  a  subject 
But  have  you  noticed,  Guthrie,  that  the 
person  whose  duty  it  is  to  speak  out 
strongly,  has  never  said  a  word.  Mr. 
Kestell  only  once  remarked  to  me  that 
Mr.  Fenner  was  quite  unable  to  appreciate 


his  daughter's  worth.  When  I  saw  them 
together  I  certainly  thought  the  contrary." 

George  .shook  his  head,  and  at  this 
moment  Miss  Heaton  appeared,  and 
anxiously  exclaimed : 

"On,  there  you  are,  Herbert  How 
late  you  are  1  I  knew  you  would  be. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Guthrie,  when  Herbert  goes 
to  Bushbrook  House  there  is  no  knowing 
when  he  will  return." 

"  You  must  expect  such  troubles,  Miss 
Heaton,"  answered  George,  wickedly;  for  he 
understood  the  severe  lady's  innuendoes. 
"  He  has  been  talking  of  love  and  marriage. 
You  should  have  sent  me.  You  remember 
Dr.  Johnson's  answer  to  the  lady  who 
asked  him  what  love  was )  '  The  wisdom 
of  the  fool  and  the  folly  of  the  wise.1  I  came 
now  to  plead  for  free  seats  for  the  ragtag 
and  bobtail,  Heaton.  You  should  hear  how 
the  poor  folk  talk  of  the  wedding;  and, 
unfortunately,  as  the  church  is  small,  many 
will  have  to  disappoint  their  eyes." 

tl  I  do  not  allow  them  to  gossip  to  me 
about  things  that  do  not  concern  them," 
said  Miss  Heaton,  severely.  "The  poor 
are  abominably  curious.  They  will  go  to 
any  sight,  and  are  quite  indifferent 
whether  it  is  a  wedding  or  an  inquest  on  a 
murdered  man.  I  believe  they  prefer  the 
Utter." 

"  In  this  innocent  pastoral  district  I  am 
afraid  we  can't  provide  that;  so,  Miss 
Heaton,  be  merciful  and  wink  at  the  weak- 
ness of  the  unwashed  portion  of  the 
parish." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  free  lance  like 
you,  Mr.  Guthrie;  but  they  look  to  me 
for  an  example." 

"  'lis  indeed  a  post  of  observation,  Miss 
Heaton.  I  do  sincerely  sympathise  with 
you.  Were  I  in  your  place  I  fear  I  should 
commit  suicide.  To  be  forced  to  think 
always  of   my  character  and  reputation 

would But  no,  I  will  not  praise  you. 

I  will  remember  Bishop  Beveridge  (pray, 
Heaton,  note  that  I  am  impartial  in  my 
quotations,  and  range  from  Fielding  to 
Beveridge),  the  worthy  prelate  said:  'I 
resolve  never  to  speak  of  a  man's  virtues 
before  his  face,  nor  of  his  faults  behind  his 
back.'  By  the  way,  if  be  did  the  opposite, 
I  should  have  bidden  him  good-morning, 
and  said  'au  re  voir'  till  we  meet  in  a 
happier  clime." 

"  Incorrigible ! "  laughed  the  Vicar,  "  but 
if  you  can  come  down  to  common  sense, 
tell  me  whether  you  have  heard  of  Jesse 
Vicary's  being  about  I  met  him  just  now, 
and  really  I  should  hardly  have  known 
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him.    He  avoided  me,  so  I  could  not  get 
speech  with  him." 

11  Oat  of  work,  I  gather,  and  seems  to 
think  Mr.  Kestell  has  something  to  do 
with  it  The  troth  is,  the  poor  fellow  is 
rather  proud.  He's  learning  experience, 
which,  by  the  way,  I  always  find  a  great 
waste  of  time ;  for,  like  the  stern 
lights  of  a  ship,  it  only  lights  up  what's 
behind.1' 

"1  must  go  now,  Mr.  Guthrie,"  said 
Miss  Heaton,  who  looked  upon  him  with 
barely  disguised  scorn.  "  There  is  to  be  a 
procession  of  school  children  on  the  wed- 
ding-day. I  should  like  them  to  sing  a 
hymn  when  the  bride  appears  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  plantation." 

"  Little  dears,  how  they  will  wake  the 
echoes  with  their  sweet  trebles.  Do  you 
remember,  Miss  Heaton,  the  difficulty  a 
certain  Bishop  was  in,  how  best  to  open 
the  conversation  with  Johnson;  so  chan- 
cing to  look  at  a  few  trees  which  stood  close 
by,  he  remarked  that  they  crew  very 
large  and  strong.  'Sir,'  said  the  doctor, 
1  they  have  nothing  else  to  da'  Our  school 
children  can  learn  several  hymns  for  the 
procession  and  the  recession.  That's  right, 
isn't  it,  Heaton?" 

Miss  Heaton  wanted  to  say,  "  What  a 
foolish  anecdote;"  but  she  was  not  quite 
sure  if  Mr.  Guthrie  were  laughing  at  her, 
so  she  retired  with  dignity,  saying  quietly 
she  had  never  heard  that  story  before,  and 
it  did  not  seem  to  have  much  point 

Herbert  could  not  hide  his  amusement ; 
but,  as  they  walked  out  of  the  house,  his 
real  anxiety  soon  made  him  turn  once  more 
to  the  subject  on  his  mind.  Unlike  his 
sister,  he  knew  that,  below  all  the  fun  and 
foolishness  of  the  outside  man,  George 
Guthrie  had  a  very  true  heart. 

11 1  may  be  somewhat  foolish,  Guthrie,'1 
he  said,  "  but  I  dislike  reading  the  Marriage 
Service  when  I  feel,  '  To  love,  honour,  and 
obey '  means  little  or  nothing." 

(>  I  have  given  up  scruples,  because  the 
more  one  thinks  of  it  the  more  it  seems  to 
me  that  civilised  society  is  a  sham.  I 
never  should  have  thought  that  old  Kestell 


was  mercenary ;  and  as  to  Eiva — no,  I'm 
sure  she  is  not;  but  there  is  some  powerful 
motive  at  work  which  baffles  me.  Mrs. 
Kestell  rules  them  all ;  and,  perhaps,  she 
fancies  that  her  daughter,  having  been 
mixed  up  with  an  unfortunate  affair,  had 
better  accept  the  very  next  good  offer ;  but, 
good  gracious!  if  any  one  can  afford  to 
wait,  it  is  an  heiress." 

"There  is  nothing  pleasant  about  this 
engagement  Miss  Amice  answers  all  the 
letters  about  wedding  presents ;  and,  if  she 
were  a  nun,  Miss  Kestell  could  not  live  a 

more  secluded  life.     How  am  I  to 

but,  look,  Guthrie,  who  is  that  man  walk- 
ing up  towards  the  Beacon  f    If  you  were 

to  ask  me  I  should  say Who  would 

you  say  it  was  like  f " 

George  Guthrie  glanced  up  quickly. 
He  was  a  little  short  sighted,  but  the  same 
thought  at  once  presented  itself  to  him. 
The  man  they  gazed  at  was  walking  very 
quickly  towards  the  solitary  cottage  o!  the 
Joyces,  which  stood  high  on  the  slope  of 
the  Beacoa 

"  By  George,  Heaton  1  I  should  say  it 
was  Hoel  Fenner  1 " 

"  So  should  I.  But  it  hardly  seems  to 
be  the  right  moment  for  his  appearance  I " 

"And  the  wedding  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. I  call  it  an  unseemly  thing  to 
da  If  you'll  excuse  me,  Heaton,  I'll  go 
and  find  him." 

"No,  no;  wait  till  we  are  sure.  Be- 
sides, what  can  you  say  t" 

George  Guthrie  laughed. 

"  Thank  you ;  of  course,  for  a  moment  I 
forget  my  principle  of  ladsser-faire.  Per- 
haps his  appearance  is  another  sign  of  the 
goodness  of  Providence.  Do  you  remember 
the  itinerant  preacher's  remark,  'My 
friends,  it  is  another  instance  of  the  good- 
ness oi  Providence,  that  large  rivers  always 
flow  by  large  towns '  ? " 

Herbert  Heaton  smiled,  but  added : 

"  Guthrie,  I  cannot  understand  my  own 
feelings ;  but  I  have  a  presentiment  of  evil, 
a  strong  presentiment.  I  beseech  you, 
weigh  your  words  if  you  meet  Hoel 
Fenner." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  sun  went  down  a  great  ball  of  land 
fire  behind  the  young  trees  in  the  park. 
As  its  flames  died  out  of  the  stormily- 
purple  west,  rugged  masses  of  cloud  spread 
themselves  athwart  the  night  sky.  No 
refreshing  coolness  came  with  the  dark- 
ness. Every  window  in  the  Castle  stood 
open ;  but  air  there  was  none,  outside  the 
house,  nor  within. 

"  Don't  trouble  about  me,  Herrick,"  said 
Lois,  as  for  a  moment  the  two  stood 
together  in  the  hall  before  separating  for 
the  night;  "I  am  not  in  the  least  tired. 
Ah,  if  you  would  only  let  me  sit  up  1  If  I 
go  to  bed  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sleep." 

Hdrrick  had  decided  that  the  un- 
seemliness of  a  discussion  between  him 
and  his  mother  at  such  a  time  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  yielding  to  her  wish 
that  Lois  should  be  kept  out  of  his  grand- 
father's room.  Furthermore,  he  had 
decided  that,  all  things  considered,  it 
would  be  better  for  Lois  to  return  to 
Sammerhill  on  the  following  morning. 
L*ter  on  he  would  know  well  enough  how 
to  make  good  her  position  in  the  house 
as  that  of  his  future  wife,  and  every 
living  soul,  mother  included,  should  be 
taught  to  respect  it  Bat  for  the  present 
he  resolved  that  not  so  much  as  a 
jarring  look  between  his  mother  and  him- 
self should  rufflj  the  serene  atmosphere 
that  ought  to  surround  a  death-bed. 

He    had    spent    the    twilight    hours 


now  in  one  sick-room,  now  in  another, 
and  anon  in  brief  five  minutes  in  the 
library  dictating  telegrams  to  the  manager 
of  the  Wrexford  mines.  Now,  as 
eleven  o'clock  chimed,  the  Castle  was 
beginning  to  settle  down  into  quiet, 
and  he  had  crept  away  to  say  a 
farewell  word  to  Lois,  and  to  bid  her  go  to 
rest  for  the  night.  He  felt  sorely  at  a 
loss  how  to  refuse  her  request  without 
betraying  his  mother's  ill-will  towards 
her. 

"  If  you  sat  up,  darling,  you  could  be  of 
no  possible  use,"  was  all  he  could  find  to 
say. 

Lois  did  not  speak  for  a  moment  She 
was  standing  immediately  beneath  one  of 
the  swinging  Jbronze  lamps  which  lighted 
the  hall,  the  soft  yellow  light  falling  full 
upon  the  upturned,  dimpled  face,  the 
straying  gold  of  her  hair,  the  tremulous 
mouth.  The  simple,  infantine  face  might 
have  been  that  of  a  child  praying  to  have 
the  moon  given  it  for  a  toy,  rather  than 
that  of  one  making  a  request  whose  grant- 
ing or  refusal  might  carry  life  or  death 
with  it. 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  im- 
ploringly. 

"Oh  Herrick,  Herrick,"  she  cried, 
"why  won't  you  let  me  go  near  him! 
I  beg,  I  entreat  you,  let  me  see  him  once 
again  1" 

Toars  ran  down  her  cheeks;  her  voice 
gave  way  with  her  last  word. 

Herrick  was  greatly  distressed. 

"  If  I  could  I  would,  darling,  you  may 
be  sure ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  my 

mother "      Here  he  checked  himself 

sharply,  then  added  :  "  You  shall  see  him 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  before  you 
go  back  to  Summerhill,  I  promise  you 
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that.  Dr.  Scott  told  me  only  a  minute 
ago  that  he  had  slightly  rallied,  and  he 
thought  that  he  might  have  a  fairly  good 
night." 

Lois  guessed- aft  the  words  he  had  so 
sharply  held  back. 

"Tell  me,  Herrick,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "why  does  Lady  Joan  wish  to  keep 
me  away  from  him  ?  He  seemed  so  happy 
to  have  me  beside  him.  He  held  my  hand 
so  tightly!  I  can  hear  his  poor  weak 
voice  now,  saying:  'Do  not  leave  me, 
my  child.'" 

Here,  again,  tears  choked  her  words. 

Herrick  s  calmness  nearly  gave  way. 

"  Do  not  add  to  my  anxieties  to-night, 
Lois,"  he  said.  "Believe  me,  I  feel  already 
as  if  my  brains  were  leaving  me.  Will 
you  take  my  word  for  it  that  my  grand- 
father is  much  better  left  alone  with  his 
usual  attendant  for  the  night?  Dr.  Scott 
has  said,  more  than  once,  that  the  slightest 
divergence  of  routine  might  be  bad  for 
him.  I  beg  of  you,  go  upstairs  to  rest 
now;  to-morrow,  before  you  go  back  to 
Summerhill " 

Lois  suddenly  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm. 

"  Herrick,"  she  pleaded,  "  if  you  will  not 
let  me  go  inside  his  room  to-night,  will 
you  let  me  sit  outside  his  door  in  the 
corridor?  I  will  be  so  quiet,  I  will 
scarcely  breathe.  Lady  Joan  shall  not 
know  I  am  there Oh,  do,  do  let  me ! " 

She  clasped  her  hands  over  his  arm, 
her  tears  falling  in  a  shower  now. 

Herrick  grew  more  and  more  distressed 
and  perplexed. 

"Give  me  a  reason,  Lois,  for  such  a 
strange  request,19  he  said. 

But  he  might  as  well  have  asked  Lois  to 
fetch  him  down  one  of  the  stars  at  once. 
Her  eyes  drooped. 

11 1  wish  I  could,"  she  said,  falteringly. 
"  I  can't  tell  you  why,  but  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  called  upon  to — take  care  of  him  to- 
night  » 

"Oh,  Lois,  do  you  not  think  that  my 
mother  and  Parsons  and  I  are  enough  to 
take  care  of  my  dear  old  grandfather  till 
morning  ?  I  shall  sit  in  the  dressing-room — 
that  is,  you  know,  the  room  between  my 
father's  and  grandfather's  rooms— and  shall 
be  going  from  one  room  to  the  other  all 
night  If  anything  should  happen,  if  my 
grandfather  should  express  any  wish  to 
see  you,  I  promise  you  faithfully  you  shall 
be  sent  for  at  once." 

But  Lois  was  not  to  be  satisfied  even 
with  this  promise.     Her  entreaties  grew 


more  and  more  vehement.  Might  she  sit 
in  the  hall,  if  not  in  the  corridor  f  Might 
she  come  down  once  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  for  a  report  as  to  how  things  were 
going  on  ? 

Herrick  had  to  feign  a  sternness  he  did 
not  feel  to  silence  her.  If  she  could  have 
given  him  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  her 
request,  he  would  have  attached  more 
importance  to  it.  As  it  was,  the  thought 
in  his  mind  was  that  she  was  overdone, 
hysterical,  and  was  attaching  a  significance 
to  trifles  which  did  not  of  rights  belong  to 
them. 

"  Sleep  will  be  the  best  thing  for  you  to-, 
night,  dear;  by-and-by  you  shall  help  me 
bear  the  brunt  of  everything,"  he  said 
with  a  decision  that  ended  the  matter. 
"  You  have  had  a  terribly  fatiguing  day — 
the  intense  heat,  the  thunder  in  the  air  is 
telling  on  you.  Don't  you  know  you  told 
me  you  could  feel  a  storm  coming  a  week 
before  it  broke?" 

"  Thunder  in  the  air  1  is  it  that  I  feel  t " 
said  Lois  vaguely,  dreamily.  But  she 
made  no  farther  opposition  to  Herrick's 
wishes.  In  good  truth,  accustomed  as  she 
had  ever  been  to  yield  submission  to  the 
will  of  others,  it  had  cost  her  not  a  little 
to  assert  her  own  wishes  in  the  way  she 
had  already  dona 

There  followed  "one  long,  strong  kiss  " 
between  the  lovers,  a  kiss  that  could  not  have 
had  more  of  truth  and  passion  in  it  if  they 
could  have  turned  over  a  page  of  Time's 
volume  and  read  what  lay  before  them  in 
the  future. 

Then  Lois  went  her  way  up  the  broad 
oak  staircase  to  the  room  which  had  been 
assigned  to  her  on  the  upper  floor ;  and 
Herrick  went  back  to  the  sick-rooms. 

His  last  word  to  her  was  a  repetition  of 
his  promise,  that  before  she  went  back  to 
Summerhill  the  next  morning  she  should 
see  and  say  good-bye  to  his  grandfather; 

He  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
watching  the  dainty  little  figure,  with  its 
flushed,  tearful  face  and  straying  golden 
hair,  till  it  disappeared  at  the  turn  of  the 
stairs ;  taking  it  as  much  for  granted  that 
he  and  she  would  meet  on  the  morrow  as 
he  did  that  the  sun  would  rise  and  the 
shadows  flee  away. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  She  looks  as  if  another  soul  had  taken 
possession  of  her  body." 

Lois's  words  flashed  into  Herrick's  mind 
as  he  entered  the  corridor  leading  to  his 
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grandfather's  quarters,  and  found  Lady 
Joan  standing  on  the  threshold  of  his 
father's  room,  with  a  look  on  her  face  he 
had  never  seen  there  before. 

In  view  of  the  coining  night-watch,  she 
had  exchanged  her  tight-fitting  dress  for 
some  long,  dark,  clinging  robe ;  round  her 
head  and  shoulders  she  had  wrapped  a 
grey  shawl  of  light  texture ;  from*  beneath 
this  her  eyes  looked  out  at  him,  large  and 
glittering,  with  a  strange  light  in  them. 
A  prophetess  of  old  time*  a  daughter  of 
Jerusalem  sitting  beside  the  waters  of 
Babylon,  and  gathering  herself  together  to 
pronounce  a  curse  upon  the  race  which 
bad  conquered  and  enslaved  her  Father- 
land, might  hare  had  much  such  a  look 
shining  out  of  her  eyes  and  settling  in 
rigid  lines  about  her  mouth. 

"  I  have  been  waiting — waiting  here  to 
speak  to  you,  Herrick,"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  sounded  to  him  hard  and  unnatural, 
"to  make  arrangements  for  the  night 
The  quieter  these  rooms  are  kept  during 
the  night  hours,  the  better  for  the  invalids. 

Dr.  Scott  I  have  already  dismissed " 

"Dr.  Scott  dismissed!"  interrupted 
Herrtck,astonishedbeyondmeasure.  "Why, 
he  is  the  one  we  may  need  most  of  all  1 " 

"  You  need  not  doubt  my,  capacity  for 
managing  the  routine  of  a  sick-room.  Dr. 
Scott  himself  told  me  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  likelihood  of  any  change  taking 
place  in  your  father's  condition  before  the 
morning;  so  I  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  take  his  rest  during  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  and  I  have  promised  to  have 
him  called  at  daybreak.  I  have  had  a 
mattress  placed  for  him  in  one  of  the 
sitting-rooms — the  first  at  the  farther  end 
of  the-  corridor,  so  that  in  case  of  need  he 
can  be  easily  aroused." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Herrick,  steadily 
eyeing  his  mother,  "that  if  rest  is  to  be 
thought  of  to-night  for  any  one,  it  should 

be  for  you " 

"  My  place  is  here,"  interrupted  Lady , 
Joan,  with  great  decision;  "no  one  can 
fill  it,  no  one  shall  fill  it" 

She  added  the  last  words  excitedly,  and 
Herrick,  knowing  at  what  terrible  tension 
his  mother's  nerves  must  be  held  at 
that  moment,  forbore  to  press  the  point 
farther. 

"  Of  course,  you  will  have  Parsons  and 
Jervk" — the  newly-engaged  nurse — "in 
attendance  * "  he  asked.  "And  I  will  re- 
main in  the  dressing-room,  and  will  be  in 
and  out  both  rooms  all  night  But 
still » 


"  I  beg  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort," 
interrupted  Lady  Joan — Herrick  would 
have  thought  angrily,  if  anger  at  such  a 
time  had  seemed  to  him  possible — "you 
would  be  greatly  in  the  way  in  the  dressing- 
room  ;  it  is  required  by  the  nurses  as  a 
waiting-room  for  all  sorts  of  purposes. 
These  rooms  must  be  kept  in  perfect  quiet 
It  would  be  far  wiser  if  you  followed  Dr. 
Scott's  example,  and  went  to  rest  during 
the  early  part  of  the  night" 

"I — rest!  with  my  father  lying  at 
death's  door ! "  was  all  that  Herrick  said 
in  reply,  but  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
showed  that  he  had  not  by  a  long  way  at- 
tained the  perfect  control  over  his  feelings 
which  his  mother  exhibited. 

"  Why  not  1 "  she  asked.  "  Two  such 
sick-rooms  as  these  cannot  possibly  require 
the  attendance  of  more  than  three  women. 
The  nursing  duties  are  next  to  nothing  i " 

It  was  only  too  true — the  nursing  duties 
were  "  next  to  nothing."  The  administra- 
tion of  an  opiate,  the  renewal  of  bandages 
steeped  in  aconite,  was  all  that  could  be 
required  of  nurse  or  doctor  in  John  Gas- 
kell's  sickroom. 

In  old  Mr.  GaekelPs  room  the  duties  re- 
quired of  the  nurse  were  scarcely  heavier. 
Nourishment  or  a  stimulant  of  some  sort 
had  to  be  administered  hourly  to  the  feeble 
and  tractable  invalid,  but  beyond  this 
nothing  could  be  done. 

Herrick  laid  his  hand  on  his  mother's 
arm. 

11  Mother,  say  no  more/'  he  said,  gently, 
but  with  a  decision  as  great  as  her  own. 
"No  living  soul  could  keep  me  away  from 
my  father  to-night,  so  pray  give  up  die 
attempt.  I  will  fall  in  with  any  routine 
you  may  think  best  for  the  night-watch; 
but  here  I  am,  and  here  I  shall  remain 
until " 

Again  he  broker  off. 

It  was  unintentional  that  he  spoke  as  if 
his  mother  had,  with  deliberate  purpose, 
done  her  utmost  to  keep  him  from  his 
tether's  bedside. 

Lady  Joan  looked  at  him  for  a  moment. 

"The  Gaskell  strong  will  again,"  was 
tibe  thought  in  her  heart  Aloud  she 
said: 

"  If  your  mind  is  made  up,  I  waste  time 
in  endeavouring  to  alter  it  As  I  have 
already  told  you,  I  wish  both  sick-rooms 
kept  in  perfect  quiet;  divergence  of 
routine  in  your  grandfather's  room,  Dr. 
Scott  tells  me,  will  have  a  bad  effect  on 
him,  and  it  will  be  best  for  him  to  be  left 
till  morning  entirely  to  the  care  of  Parsons, 
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who  knows  his  requirements.  In  this 
room,  as  I  have  .already  told  yon,  your 
presence  can  scarcely  be  needed.  If  yon 
choose  to  sit  up,  therefore,  I  should  prefer 
your  remaining  in  the  room  opening  off 
this  on  the  other  side — the  billiard-room, 
that  is." 

This  then  was  the  arrangement  of  the 
suite  of  seven  rooms  on  that  memorable 
night.  Dr.  Scott,  with  his  mattress,  occu- 
pied the  first  of  the  suite — the  one  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  corridor.  Herrick,  in 
compliance  with  Lady  Joan's  wish,  took 
possession  of  the  second — his  grandfather's 
billiard-room.  John  Gasket),  attended  by 
his  wife  and  Jervis  the  nurse,  lay  in  the 
third.  The  fourth  room,  old  Mr.  Gaskell's 
dressing-room,  which  intervened  between 
the  two  sick-rooms,  was  left  empty  for  the 
use  of  the  nurses,  also  in  compliance  with 
Lady  Joan's  wish.  In  the  fifth  room  lay 
old  Mr.  Gaskell.  Two  sitting-rooms 
followed  in  succession,  both  untenanted. 
Each  of  these  rooms,  in  addition  to  the 
doors  by  which  they  communicated  with 
each  other,  owned  to  a  third  door  opening 
direct  into  the  corridor.  This  corridor 
communicated  at  one  end  with  the  big 
inner  hall  of  the  house,  and  at  the  other 
led  by  a  staircase  to  the  upper  floor. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Herrick  placed  a  chair  for  himself  just 
within  the  billiard-room,  leaving  the  door 
ajar,  so  that  the  slightest  sound  in  the  sick- 
room could  be  heard  by  him. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  a  prey  to 
the  sad  thoughts  which  his  familiar  sur- 
roundings summoned  forth  with  relentless 
hand.  What  pleasant  games  of  billiards 
he  and  his  father  had  enjoyed  at  that  table 
in  the  after-dinner-hour,  while  the  old 
grandfather  looking  on,  gave  canny  counsel, 
now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other.  Great 
Heavens !  how  long  ago  it  seemed  now ! 
He  could  have  fancied  that  years,  not  days, 
had  elapsed  since  he  last  heard  the  old  man 
say  in  his  thin,  quavering  voice,  "  Play  with 
caution,  laddie,  one  chance  missed  gives 
two  to  your  adversary; "  or  listened  to  his 
father's  hearty  tones  saying,  "Bravo,  Her- 
rick, I  never  made  a  better  break  than  that 
at  my  best" 

A  passionate  longing  rose  up  in  his  heart, 
there  and  then  to  look  once  more  on  those 
loved  faces;  to  touch  once  again  those 
kindly  hande,  while  yet  the  warmth  of  life 
remained  to  them.  He  repressed  it  with  the 
thought  of  his  mother's  evident  wish  that 


he  should  keep  away  from  the  sick-rooms 
during  the  night  It  was  a  strange  wish 
on  her  part  no  doubt ;  but  still,  as  it  was 
her  wish,  he  felt  bound  to  respect  it. 
As  before  in  the  day,  so  now  he  resolved 
that  his  mother  should  not  be  called  upon 
through  him  to  bear  any — the  slightest 
— additional  heartache  to  those  she  now 
suffered.  "  After  all,*  his  thoughts  ran, 
"  for  all  practical  purposes  he  was  as  near 
his  father  one  side  of  the  door  as  the 
other."  It  might  be  that  the  solution 
to  his  mothers  apparently  inexplicable 
conduct  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  sadden 
mood  of  jealous  love  had  taken  possession 
of  her ;  and  she  wished  no  living  soul  to 
share  with  her  the  last  watch  beside  her 
dying  husband.  Second  thoughts  however 
refused  to  be  satisfied  with  so  simple  an 
explanation.  As  long  as  he  could  re- 
member, his  father  and  mother  had  always 
seemed  on  a  fairly  amicable  and  friendly 
footing  towards  each  other;  but  of  love 
of  the  sort  that  breeds  jealousy,  there  had 
not  been  a  jot 

With  his  mother  thus  in  the  foreground 
of  his  thoughts,  other  things  in  her  conduct 
that  day  struck  as  it  were  uncomfortable 
key-notes.  It  was  strange  that  Lois's  child- 
like instincts  had  appeared  to  meet  the 
old  grandfather's  at  this  point,  and  that 
both  should  shrink  from  Lady  Joan  as  if — 
well  as  if  she  were  unfit  for  the  onerous 
duties  which  had  thus  suddenly  devolved 
upon  her. 

"  Wei),  what  wonder  1 "  he  thought,  "  if 
she  were  unfit  for  such  duties.  What 
wonder  if  she  had  strangely  altered  during 
the  past  twenty-four  hours;  he  himself 
had  felt  older  by  at  least  a  dozen  years,  and 
her  frame,  her  brain  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  his  in  youth  and  strength — ahl" 

Herrick's  thoughts  here  broke  off 
abruptly  as  a  sudden  ugly  suspicion  crossed 
his  mind.  What  if  the  true  solution  of  the 
mystery  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
her  brain  had  not  been  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  terrible  strain  put  upon  it  that 
day,  and  that  her  reason  even  now  tottered 
in  the  balance ! 

Ugly  as  the  suspicion  was,  Herrick 
forced  himself  to  look  it  in  the  face. 

And  the  longer  he  looked  at  it  the  more 
likely  it  seemed  to  grow.  It  gave  a  show 
of  reason  alike  to  Lois's  and  the  old  grand- 
father's nameless  terrors.  They  hacj.  noted 
a  change  in  Lady  Joan  which  his  pre- 
occupied mind  had  debarred  him  from  per- 
ceiving, and  had  shrunk  from  her  in  a 
manner  unintelligible  to  themselves. 
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Herrlck,  still  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
covered  his  eyes  with  one  hand ;  this,  not 
to  shut  out  the  terrible  embodiment  which 
his  fears  had  thus  suddenly  assumed,  but 
the  better  to  answer  the  practical  question: 
"  What  oould  he  do  for  the  best?  How 
was  he  to  meet  this  unexpected  emer- 
gency ! M 

a  One  thing  speedily  made  itself  plain  to 
him:  his  mother  must  be  watched  as 
much  for  her  own  sake  as  for  the  sake 
of  those  helpless  ones  left  in  her  charge. 

,"I  must  keep  eyes  and  ears  on  the 
alert  to-night, "  he  said  to  himself.  "And 
remember  that  I  am  keeping  watch  not 
over  two,  but  oyer  three." 

It  was  an  appalling  thought;  his  brain 
seemed  to  grow  dizzy  beneath  it  A  clock 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  chimed  the  hour — 
one  o'clock.  From  different  quarters  of 
the  Castle  the  same  hour  was  repeated, 
and  then,  to  Herrick's  fancy,  a  great  still- 
ness seemed  to  fall  upon  the  house,  a  still- 
ness which,  combined  with  the  sultriness 
of  the  air,  seemed  to  proclaim  that  the 
storm  must  be  almost  upon  them.  Not  a 
leaf  stirred  in  the  outside  darkness,  nor  so 
much  as  a  buzzing  fly  or  gnat  whirred  in 
the  hot  air.  Herriok,  with  his  hand  still 
covering  his  eyes,  felt  oppressed  and 
stifled  by  the  intense  silence  which,  like 
some  heavy  pall,  seemed  to  overhang  the 
house.  Tne  heat  was  almost  beyond  en- 
durance. Was  it  possible,  he  wondered, 
that  every  one  of  the  windows  was  open  ? 
He  thought  he  would  softly  make  the 
round  of  that  suite  of  rooms,  and  see  if  a 
little  more  air  was  not  to  be  hid. 

Before,  however,  he  could  put  his  resolve 
into  execution,  tired  nature  asserted  itself 
—as  well  it  might,  after  the  heavy  strain 
it  had  that  day  been  called  upon  to  endure 
— his  head  sank  back  upon  the  cushions  of 
his  high-backed  chair,  his  arm  dropped 
limply  to  his  side,  and  he  fell  into  a  heavy 
though  uneasy  slumber. 


WAITRESSES. 

The  subject  of  waitresses  is  rather  a 
wide  one,  and  extends  through  a  varied 
social  stratification.  E*ch  neat-handed 
Phyllis  that  attend*  to  one's  little  wants 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  waitress.  And,  as  a 
rule,  how  neatly  and  deftly  does  the  British 
waitress  perform  her  office  1  We  all  re- 
member the  pretty  picture,  which  has  had 
various  imitations  more  or  less  successful, 
"  Sherry,  sir?"  where  the  waitress  is  bring- 


ing in  a  decanter  and  biscuit.  For  my 
own  part  I  had  much  rather  be  attended 
by  such  a  waitress  than  by  a  gorgeous 
flunkey. 

When  Coningsby  first  meets  Sidonia  in 
Disraeli's  charming  novel,  it  is  in  a  little 
country  inn,  where  they  had  taken  refuge 
from  an  impending  storm.  Tfcey  both  ad- 
mire the  perfect  grace  with  which  the 
waitress  lays  the  table-cloth.  Sidonia  ex- 
plains that  she  does  it  so  well  because  she 
knows  her  business  perfectly,  and  is  con- 
scious that  she  does. 

I  knew  a  big  house  in  which  the  noble 
Earl  would  not  allow  a  single  indoor-servant 
to  be  a  male.  He,  his  guests,  and  his 
family  were  all  served  by  a  bevy  of 
maidens,  who  had  a  very  pretty  special 
uniform.  At  breakfast  his  own  daughters 
would  gracefully  transform  themselves  into 
waitresses,  and  attend  to  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  their  elders  and  their  friends. 

But  I  am  now  writing  about  waitresses 
in  a  more  limited  and  restricted  sense. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  generation  there 
has  been  a  great  multiplication  of  the  class 
of  waitresses.  One  is  very  glad  that,  in 
these  days  of  crowded  competition,  so  much 
work  of  this  kind  is  thrown  open  to 
young  women.  The  more  we  find  useful 
and  paying  work  for  women,  the  better 
for  themselves  and  for  society  at  large; 
and  thus  much  has  become  a  social  truism. 
Tae  waitresses  now  constitute  a  large  and 
increasing  class.  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond 
are  said  to  have  about  two  thousand 
waitresses,  and  two  thousand  waiters. 
The  upshot  frequently  is,  that  a  waiter 
marries  a  waitress.  When  I  speak  of  wait- 
resses as  a  class,  I  must  remember  that  it 
is  a  class  recruited  from  most  classes. 
Some  of  them  are  the  daughters  of  pro- 
fessional people,  and  so  on  through  various 
grades  of  society.  There  is  not  much 
cohesion  and  combination  among  these 
young  ladies;  and  among  the  various 
social  developements  of  our  time  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  very  little  done  for 
their  special  good.  I  think  that  their 
wealthier  and  more  cultivated  sisters  might 
show  them  some  greater  measure  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendship. 

I  have  been  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
some  confidential  talks  with  several  young 
ladies  of  this  persuasion.  One  Sunday 
morning  I  had  such  a  talk  with  a  waitress 
at  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Underground 
Railway.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
solicitor,  or  farmer,  if  I  remember  aright, 
and  was  one  of  too  many  daughters.    She 
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determined  that  she  would  go  out  and  earn 
her  own  living;  and  though  her  parents 
did  not  like  it,  they  did  not  object,  as 
certainly  it  was  the  most  sensible  thing 
that  she  could  do.  She  thought  she  would 
rather  be  a  waitress  than  a  governess. 
She  considered  that  she  would  hare  more 
leisure  and  more  independence.  At  first 
she  did  not  like  it  at  all.  Bat  she  told 
me  that  she  came  to  like  it  very  much. 
She  said  it  was  so  nice  to  save  her  parents 
expense,  to  be  her  own  mistress,  to  buy 
her  own  dresses,  and  so  on.  Nothing 
oouH  tempt  her  to  go  back.  The  hours 
were  long ;  but,  except  at  certain  hurried 
parts  of  the  day,  they  were  not  fatiguing. 
She  had  certain  holidays — not  too  many — 
almost  entirely  consisting  of  alternate  Sun- 
days, or  parts  of  Sundays,  in  which  she 
secured  as  much  rest  and  change  as  pos- 
sible. She  had  the  advantage  of  having 
friends  and  relations  in  London,  so  she 
wm  under  good  protection,  and  had  some 
pleasant  society. 

I  had  a  talk  with  another  young  waitress 
on  the  Underground,  whose  history  was  on 
the  whole  hardly  so  pleasing.  The  first 
business  of  a  waitress  is  to  be  honest, 
nice  mannered,  and  nice-looking.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  obtain  a  combination 
of  all  these.  The  first  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  we  have  got  what  approxi- 
mation can  be  obtained  towards  the  other 
requisites.  Then  if  a  girl  has  her  head 
well  screwed  on  her  shoulders,  that  is  to 
say  if  she  can  keep  accounts,  keep  them 
quite  faithfully  and  accurately,  and  perhaps 
has  some  knowledge  of  book-keeping,  she 
can  make  what  little  way  b  to  be 
made  in  her  profession/  But  it  is  surpris- 
ing what  a  number  of  girls  are  not  to  be 
trusted  with  business  details.  They  are 
honest  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  they 
have  a  poor  head  for  figures.  They  do 
not  put  down  all  the  items;  and  they 
sometimes  fail  to  add  them  up  correctly. 
The  young  lady  whom  I  am  now  mention- 
ing was  a  very  average  specimen,  or,  rather 
below  the  average.  She  could  only  wait  ; 
her  little  head  could  not  carry  any 
business  details.  She  was  not  at  all  satis- 
fied with  the  wages  she  received,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  little  more  than  would  serve 
her  for  drees,  and  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  pocket-money.  Then  she  had  a  very 
special  grievance  to  complain  of.  She  had 
to  pay  for  all  breakages,  and  the  breakages 
came  to  something  considerable  out  of  the 
Boanty  allowance.  She  did  not  mind 
paying  for  anything  which  she  had  broken 


herself;  but  very  often  glasses  were  shaken 
down  by  the  passage  of  trains  underneath 
the  refreshment-rooms,  and  she  thought  it 
hard  that  she  should  have  to  pay  for  them. 
It  can  easily  be  understood,  however,  that 
young  girls  being  liable  to  be  careless,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  strict  rule  to  make 
them  careful.  She  also  spoke  of  some 
circumstances  which  were  extremely  credit- 
able to  her  employers.  Thus  she  had 
rheumatic  fever  after  she  had  entered  on 
her  engagement,  which  is  generally  a  long 
and  costly  illness.  Her  employers  had  her 
nursed  and  taken  care  of  all  through  her 
illness,  until  she  was  able  to  resume  her 
work  again,  and  were  quite  content  to 
incur  all  such  loss  and  trouble  on  her 
account 

Indeed,  from  what  I  heard  coneerning 
the  firm,  which  is  the  largest  concerned 
with  His  kind  of  business,  I  perceived  that 
the  waitresses  are  well  looked  after. 
There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
judicious  surveillance.  They  are  each 
housed  in  comfortable  quartos  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  lady  who  has  come 
from  their  own  ranks;  and  to  become 
such  a  superintendent  is  a  good  pieoe  of 
promotion.  Cases  of  misconduct  are  very 
rare;  but,  of  course,  in  so  large  a  number, 
they  occur  sometimes.  The  fare  is  good ; 
in  fact,  the  young  people  may  freely  help 
themselves  to  whatever  they  like ;  but  it  is 
not  found  that  there  is  any  waste  or  ex- 
travagance. Any  little  extravagance  there 
may  be  is  in  the  matter  of  drees,  and  this 
comes  out  of  their  own  pockets.  There  is 
an  immense  number  of  applications  for 
employment,  the  work  being  considered 
light,  easy,  respectable,  and  in  some 
respects  agreeable.  A  register-book  is 
kept  of  all  applications,  and  approved 
candidates  are  called  in  as  they  may  be 
wanted  for  vacancies.  Photographs  are 
kept  of  all  the  girls  employed ;  and  a  little 
history  is  attached  to  each  name.  There 
are  searching  enquiries  made  before  an 
engagement  is  formed,  and  there  must  be 
references  and  testimonials.  Of  course  the 
great  difficulty  that  exists  in  relation  to 
these  interesting  young  women  is  their 
position  in  regard  to  young  men.  In  their 
own  interest  the  girls  require  to  be  watched 
and  protected.  Some  time  ago  there  was 
a  ukase  issued  that  no  shaking  of  hands 
should  be  permitted  across  the  counter. 
It  was  found  expedient  to  introduce  a 
cautious  limitation  of  this  kind.  Of  course 
young  men  up  to  a  certain  point  should  be 
encouraged.    Girls  like  a  little  society,  and 
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they  hmve  to  keep  in  view  their  ultimate 
settlement  in  life.  Young  men  are  also 
large  consumer*;  and,  within  a  certain 
margin,  their  consumption  of  edibles  and 
drinkable*  is  to  be  encouraged.  Still,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  have  too  ranch  of  them. 
There  are  in  London  a  number  of  young 
man  who  are  "  loafers/1  who  hang  about 
public  bars  so  long  that  they  become 
nuisances,  who  pay  overwhelming  atten- 
tion to  young  ladies,  and  sometimes 
involve  them  in  unsatisfactory  lave  affairs. 
When  a  chronic  flirtation  is  established, 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of 
care  taken  of  the  amount  of  glasses  of 
liquids  which  are  partaken  by  their  thirsty 
admirers.  However,  the  proprietors  of 
such  places  would  regard  with  great  dis- 
like men  who  were  at  all  likely  to  mar  the 
happiness  or  good  reputation  of  the  girls 
they  employ.  There  is  often  much  more 
care  taken  of  the  young  ladies  than  the 
young  ladies  are  aware,  of.  Beyond  the 
heads  of  each  representative  station  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  inspection  and 
observation  carried  on  by  employers. 

When  a  girl  has  too  many  friends  at  her 
station,  and  is  perhaps  getting  talked 
about,  she  finds  herself  quietly  removed 
to  another  station  several  miles  away  up 
or  down  the  line.  When  undesirable 
acquaintances  still  follow  her,  she  is  offered 
a  situation  some  hundred  miles  down  in  the 
country,  where  she  must  either  go  or  leave 
altogether.  There  is  an  extreme  reluctance 
that  a  girl  should  leave,  except  at  her  own 
choice.  Again,  changes  are  sometimes 
made  with  a  kindly  view  to  a  girl's  own 
wishes,  or  her  health.  I  once  saw  a 
tabulated  register -book  of  these  young 
waitresses,  in  which  mention  was  made 
of  each  locality  where  they  had  been 
employed.  Thus  a  girl  may  be  found 
suffering  in  health  from  the  close  confine- 
ment and  late  hours  of  a  London  bar. 
She  is  sent  into  the  country,  perhaps  to 
the  bracing  air  of  the  north,  or  of  some 
sea-side  resort  Perhaps  she  does  not 
improve,  and  a  milder  climate  is  thought 
good  for  her.  So  a  position  is  found,  or 
made  for  her  in  some  healthy  climate  suit- 
able for  her  case,  such  as  Torquay, 
Penzance,  Hastings,  where  it  is  considered 
that  she  will  have  the  best  hopes  of 
recovery. 

Our  waitresses,  indeed,  are  a  peculiar 
class.  They  have  their  good  qualities,  and 
also  the  defects  of  their  qualities.  Thanks  to 
the  School  Board,  and  the  cheap  press, 
there  is  now  more  education  among  them 


than  used  to  be  the  case.  Still  there 
is  not  much  continuous  mental  improve- 
ment among  them;  but  I  expect  this 
is  not  much  the  case,  except  for  a  small 
minority  in  any  order  of  society.  Your 
modern  waitress  is  quick,  courteous,  and 
observant.  She  has  a  gift  of  small  talk, 
which  she  can  exercise  when  she  has  a  good 
opening  for  it.  Occasionally  she  k 
slightly  given  to  slang. 

The  waitresses  are  very  wsU  supplied 
by  their  admirers  with  the  light  railway 
literature ;  and  they  have  often  hours  of 
morning  and  afternoon  leisure  in  which 
they  may  read  if  they  like ;  but  they  are 
not  very  often  sodisposed.  I  am  afraid  that 
this  way  of  living  in  some  way  .unfits  them 
for  the  monotonous  duties  of  domestic  life, 
when  they  will  have  no  constant  change  of 
faces.  And  to  that  domestic  life  the  gift 
of  repartee  is  not  the  most  valuable  thai  a 
woman  can  possess.  As  a  rule  waitresses 
are  a  very  nice  set  of  young  people ;  but 
there  are  exceptions  which  prove  the 
rule. 

Just  out  of  Algiers  there  is  a  pretty 
valley  constantly  visited  by  tourists,  which 
is  called  the  Valley  of  La  Belle  Sauvage. 
"Murray's  Handbook"  teUs  the  story  of 
the  "  Handsome  Savage."  It  appears  that 
shortly  after  the  French  occupation  of 
Algiers,  this  untamed  young  woman  kept 
a  cafe  in  the  Happy  Valley,  and  was  so 
noted  for  giving  what  is  technically  called 
"  the  rough  side  of  her  tongue,"  that  her 
region  is  overy  where  known  as  the  Valley 
La  Belle  Sauvage. 

Occasionally  these  interesting  young 
people  indulge  in  a  certain  amount  of 
"  cheek."  I  remember  being  at  a  theatre 
one  evening  and  asking  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  a  brandy  and  soda.  The  nymph 
of  the  counter — and  a  very  pretty  one  she 
was — was  no  adept  in  her  profession.  She 
first  put  in  the  soda-water,  and  then  the 
strong  water,  and  then  added  the  ice.  I 
ventured  to  suggest  to  her  that  the  reverse 
process  would  in  general  be  more  accept- 
able, and  would  certainly  have  been  so  to 
myself.  She  did  not  receive  my  humble 
hint  at  all  graciously.  She  turned  un- 
pleasantly red  in  the  face,  and  said  that  if 
I  did  not  like  it  I  might  leave  it  Ac- 
cordingly I  left  it,  and  went  back  to  my 
place.  I  was  one  of  the  last  that  night  to 
leave  the  house,  and  as  I  passed  the 
counter  I  saw  the  pretty  waitress  looking 
very  dejected.  I  told  her  that  I  hoped 
she  was  no  loser  by  the  little  transaction. 
She  looked  very  sadly,  and  said  that  she 
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would  have  to  pay  a  shilling  out  of  her 
own  pocket.  I  handed  it  over  to  her, 
and  was  happy  to  read  her  a  great  moral 
lesson  at  so  small  a  cost 

Then,  again,  the  question  of  "  tips  "  to 
waitresses  is  one  that  suggests  itself.  I 
like  waitresses  to  be  tipped.  The  girls 
can  make  a  little  money  go  such  a  long 
way.  Whatever  doubts  there  may  be 
about  the  propriety  of  tipping  porters  at 
railway-stations,  there  can  be  none  about 
the  propriety  of  tipping  the  waitresses  in 
the  refreshment-rooms  of  the  stations. 
The  question  is  whether  we  can  summon 
up  enough  courage  to  tip  such  gorgeous 
creatures  as  the  young  ladies  at  Swindon 
and  Crewe.  It  is  very  hard  to  do  the 
correct  thing  in  tips.  Most  people  give 
either  too  much,  or  too  little.  I  knew  an 
Oxford  man  who  stayed  a  good  deal  at 
hotels.  He  formulated  a  great  principle 
on  the  subject : 

"  When  I  have  been  staying  at  an  inn, 
if  the  waitress  is  plain,  I  would  give  her 
half-a-crown,  and  if  she  is  pretty,  half-a- 
sovereign." 

I  went  one  day  into  a  fashionable  con- 
fectioner's shop  with  a  young  man.  He  put 
down  a  sovereign  in  payment,  and  in  his 
change  there  was  a  half-sovereign.  He 
pushed  the  gold  coin  towards  the  girl  who 
had  waited  on  us,  and  said,  "  For  yourself." 
The  girl  coloured  and  said :  "No,  thank  you, 
sir ;  it  is  too  much."  When  my  change  was 
given,  there  was  a  threepenny — that  coin  so 
valuable  at  collections — and  I  said:  "Please 
keep  that1'  She  smiled  brightly,  and 
took  it,  and  thanked  me.  The  girl's  good 
instinct  had  told  her  what  it  was  best  to 
do  in  both  cases. 

In  France  the  tips  are  as  variable,  but 
they  are  not  so  good  as  in  England.  In  a 
country  place,  at  a  little  auberge,  the  other 
day,  I  had  to  pay  the  landlord's  daughter, 
Suzanne,  forty  centimes  for  a  "petit  verre." 
I  gave  her  half  a  franc,  and  said  that  I 
wanted  no  change.  The  mother  thanked 
me,  and  said  that  Suzanne  had  received  a 
great  many  tips  —  they  must  have  been 
much  better  than  mine — and  had  bought 
seven  or  eight  sheep.  I  told  the  blushing 
Suzanne  what  a  treasure  she  and  her  sheep 
would  be  to  her  future  husband. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  London  waitress  and  her 
country  cousins  of  the  same  class.  In  some 
respects  the  latter  have  an  advantage. 
The  stations  and  the  hotels  are  much  less 
busy.  There  are  fewer  trains,  and  they  do 
not  run  so  late.     Indeed,  it  is.  found  that 


after  an  early  hour  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
keep  the  refreshment-rooms  open.  At  the 
hotels  they  close  at  eleven;  and,  below  a 
certain  number  of  population,  at  ten,  instead 
of  half-past  twelve  as  in  town.  Instead  of 
sleeping  at  the  station,  the  country  waitress 
has  her  own  house  in  town,  or  at  least  lives 
with  her  own  friends.  She  has  much 
more  time  at  her  disposal  during  business 
hours  for  reading  and  working.  She  takes 
what  part  she  can  in  the  limited  social  life 
of  the  place ;  she  has  her  accustomed  place 
in  church,  and  is  perhaps  a  Sunday-school 
teacher,  or  belongs  to  the  choir.  The 
London  waitress  knows  comparatively 
little  of  this  sort  of  life.  She  makes  her 
friends,  indeed,  but  in  many  cases  not 
very  wisely.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  ladies  who  aim  at  good  and  useful 
influence  would  cultivate  kindly  relations 
with  these  girls,  and  ask  them  to 
their  home,  give  them  nice  introductions 
and  help  them  with  books  and  music 
Such  ladies  are  often  kind  enough  to  the 
very  poor,  and  will  even  do  a  certain 
amount  of  "slamming;"  but  they  are 
very  shy  in  making  acquaintances  with 
those  whom  they  perhaps  consider  just  to 
belong  to  the  very  fringe  of  society. 
Perhaps,  with  their  nice  manners,  jewellery, 
and  dresses,  they  may  seem  perilously  to 
impinge  on  the  social  grade  above  them. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  The  waitress 
is  shrewd  enough  to  know  a  real  lady 
when  she  meets  her,  and  will  appreciate 
her  kindness ;  and  the  other  would  often 
find  a  real  ladyin  the  waitress.  Those  young 
people  often  require  a  sister's  kind  guidance 
and  sympathy.  It  is  so  very  easy  for  them 
to  pick  up  acquaintances,  if  they  were  ever 
so  shy  and  reticent ;  as  is  often  the  case,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  them  not  to  do  so. 
The  laws  of  social  etiquette  are  so  in- 
exorable, as  a  rule,  that  there  are  many 
young  men  in  London  who  have  no  female 
acquaintances,  or  few  and  scattered.  But 
the  cold  crust  of  etiquette  is  very  soon 
broken  over  a  counter.  A  man  going  to 
his  place  of  business  may  drop  in  for  a 
chat,  morning  and  evening,  for  months 
together.  This  often  gives  a  nice  girl  a 
chance  of  establishing  herself  in  life.  Often 
they  throw  away  the  chance.  The  steady 
clerk,  the  honest  tradesman,  is  often 
despised,  when  compared  with  the  smart 
young  man  with  sham  jewellery,  loud 
voice,  and  thirsty  propensities.  But  the 
one  means  business,  while  the  other  may 
mean  nothing. 
I  have  known  several  oases  of  waitresses 
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who  have  made  very  good  matches,  and 
have  been  called  upon  to  fill  somewhat 
high  positions  in  society.  Bat  on  the 
whole  their  public  position  has  much  less 
to  do  with  their  private  interests  than 
might  generally  be  imagined.  They  gene- 
rally marry  in  their  own  line  of  life,  or 
among  their  own  friends  and  connections. 

I  can  here  give  rather  a  pretty  story  of 
a  waitress  and  her  young  fortunes.  She 
was  a  pretty  little  girl,  hardly  seventeen, 
and  was  at  one  of  the  metropolitan  stations. 
Enter  to  her,  as  they  say  in  the  play- 
books,  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  very  hot, 
and  in  a  very  great  hurry ;  takes  a  tumbler 
of  claret  and  lemonade  as  befitting  the 
summer  season,  and  precipitately  dis- 
appears on  hearing  the  ringing  of  a  bell, 
which  proclaimed  that  his  train  is  due. 
He  disappeared,  but  in  his  hurry  he  left 
behind  him  a  pocket-book  which  he 
had  taken  out  in  order  to  discharge 
his  reckoning.  Now  that  pocket-book 
was  a  very  important  one.  It  con- 
tained some  sovereigns,  and  a  roll  of 
bank-notes,  and  also  some  business 
papers  even  more  important  than  the 
banknotes.  The  merchant  retraced  his 
steps  and  went  to  every  place  he  had 
visited  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  he  had 
been  to  a  great  many;  but  his  memory 
was  an  utter  blank  in  regard  to  the 
refreshment-room.  He  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers ;  but  waitresses  do  not 
read  advertisements  unless  they  are  looking 
for  a  situation  for  self,  or  friends.  But 
one  day  this  gentleman  managed  to  find 
himself  in  this  station,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  in  his  normal  line ;  one  which  he 
visited  very  rarely,  and,  as  it  were,  only 
by  accident.  Directly  he  entered  the 
room  the  pretty  girl  at  the  counter  recog- 
nised him,  and  came  up.  to  the  little  table 
where  he  was  sitting — it  now  being  late  in 
the  autumn — drinking  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  I  think,  sir,"  she  said,  '<  that  you  left 
a  pocket-book  here  some  months  ago." 

"  Indeed  I  did ;  and  I  shall  be  particu- 
larly glad  to  hear  of  it  again/' 

The  girl  had  her  wits  about  her.  It 
would  not  do  to  give  the  pocket-book  to 
the  first  stranger  that  claimed  it  after  she 
had  mentioned  her  find.  At  the  same 
time,  bhe  had  a  recollection  of  the  person 
to  whom  she  spoke,  which  had  caused  her 
to  address  him. 

"What  sort  of  a  pocket-book  was 
it?"  she  asked.  "And  what  did  it 
contain  ? " 

"  It  had  three  sovereigns  in  it,  and  five 


five-pound  notes,  and  some  business  papers, 
bills  of  exchange." 

"  It  is  all  right.  I  have  got  your  pocket- 
book,"  she  said;  and  she  went  to  a  little 
desk  and  produced  it. 

It  was  all  right  to  the  minutest  detail. 
There  were  the  gold  and  notes,  and  the 
other  precious  papers,1  a  little  silver  besides, 
and  half-a-dozen  postage-stamps. 

"Young  lady,"  he  said,  "I  am  very 
much  obliged.  Do  you  know  that  I  have 
offered  a  reward  in  the  newspapers  for  the 
discovery  of  this  pocket-book ! " 

"I  did  not  know  it.  I  am  very  glad 
that  I  kept  it  for  you.  I  do  not  want  a 
reward." 

She  said  this ;  but,  being  only  a  human 
waitress,  I  dare  say  the  vision  of  a  bonnet, 
or  a  dreap,  flashed  on  her  imagination. 

"Now,  will  you  write  down  your  name 
and  where  your  mother  lives  in  this  pocket- 
book  of  mine  i " 

"  I  have  no  mother ;  but  I  have  an  aunt, 
and  a  lot  of  little  cousins." 

And  she  gave  an  address  in  Walbrook 

Some  time  after  this  the  gentleman 
called  upon  the  aunt,  and  said  that  he 
would  be  very  pleased  to  send  the  girl  to 
school  for  a  few  years,  defray  all  possible 
expenses,  and  make  himself  responsible 
for  securing  her  a  livelihood  afterwards. 

The  girl  herself  was  not  so  pleased. 
She  thought  that  school  was  only  meant 
for  little  girls,  and  being  a  mature  young 
woman  of  seventeen,  she  thought  that  she 
was  much  too  old  for  it.  But  being 
assured  that  there  were  girls  even  older 
than  that  at  the  good  and  small  finishing- 
school  where  he  proposed  to  send  her,  she 
was  wise  enough  to  accept  the  offer,  and 
cleverly  availed  herself  of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  were  set  before  her. 

The  merchant  provided  for  her  future 
by  persuading  her  to  marry  him.  She 
made  him  a  good  wife,  and  they  "lived 
happy  for  ever  afterwards,"  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  a  story-book. 


ON    GETTING    OVER    IT. 

"Oh,  he — or  she — will  get  over  it— 
never  fear  1" 

The  phrase  is  one  of  the  commonest  in 
use,  which  neither  age  can  wither  nor 
custom  stale  by  constant  repetition.  Has 
some  fair  damsel  been  disappointed  by  the 
object  of  her  affections  f  While  she  is 
bewailing  her  vanished  hopes,  her  relations 
and  friends  privately  take  the  opportunity 
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of  discussiDg  her  present  position  and 
future  prospects ;  usually  concluding  with 
the  above  prediction,  which,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
comes  true.  Angelina,  though  sorely 
distressed  by  the  inconstancy  of  Edwin, 
does  get  over  it  in  the  end.  The  roses 
return  to  her  cheeks,  and  the  brightness  to 
her  eyes.  Instead  of  shunning  society  as 
at  first,  she  once  more  takes  her  place  in 
the  ball-room,  and  on  the  tennis-court,  the 
merriest  of  the  merry  throng.  She  has 
got  over  it. 

We  all  remember  that  when  our  worthy 
friend  Blank  lost  his  young  and  lovely 
wife  a  year  after  his  marriage,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  was  rapidly 
following  her  to  the  grave,  which  seemed 
the  only  remaining  refuge  for  his  broken 
heart,  so  terrible  was  his  grief.  But  that 
was  thirty  years  ago,  and  to-day  Blank, 
stout  and  rubicund,  sits  at  the  bottom  of 
his  table,  facing  his  buxom  second  spouse, 
and  joking  with  the  blooming  company  of 
sons  and  daughters  who  have  never  thought 
of  him  save  as  the  most  jovial  of  fathers. 
There  is  no  need  now  to  pity  him,  or  to  ask 
whether  he  has  forgotten  the  sorrow  which 
onoe  threatened  to  blight  his  whole  life. 
No  doubt  about  it,  he  has  got  over  it. 

And  happily  for  mankind,  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  a  hundred  do  "  get  over"  the 
business  losses,  the  illnesses,  the  bereave- 
ments, the  mortifications  which  are  in 
everybody's  lot ;  though  how,  they  hardly 
know.  It  is  only  one  here  and  there  who 
gives  way  beneath  a  crushing  blow,  and 
never  recovers  from  it.  Of  course  these 
things  leave  their  scars ;  the  hardening  of 
the  heart,  the  decrease  of  hopefulness,  the 
unavailing  regret ;  but  for  all  that  the  man 
or  woman  goes  on  in  the  same  routine,  not 
shunning  social  duties,  taking  interest  in, 
and  even  pleased  with  trifles ;  attentive  to 
the  claims  of  their  profession,  just  as 
though  they  had  never  wept  bitter  tears 
beside  the  grave  of  an  only  child,  or  seen 
their  one  hope  in  life  vanish  into  ruin. 
Their  friends  say,  and  they  even  acknow- 
ledge themselves,  that  they  have  "  got  over 
it." 

It  is  nature's  great  law  of  Adjustment  to 
Environment  carried  out  in  that  most  deli- 
cate of  existing  organisms,  the  human 
heart 

And  it  is  well  for  humanity  that  it  is 
so.  For  if  widows  always  wore  their 
weede ;  if  the  mourners  always  went  about 
the  streets ;  if  every  girl  who  had  been 
deserted  by  her  lover  took  to  solitude  and 


sighing;  if  every  parent,  who  had  met  with 
ingratitude  from  his  children,  revenged 
himself  by  cursing  the  whole  human  race, 
it  would  be  chaos  -  come  -  again  with  a 
vengeance,  and  "Ichabod"  would  have 
to  be  written  over  every  achievement  of 
human  hands. 

Poor  old  world !  It  has  witnessed  much 
tribulation  and  endless  changes  since  it 
was  first  set  spinning  in  space  ever  so  many 
thousand  years  ago;  and  yet  here  it  is 
to-day  as  fresh  and  green  and  beautiful  as 
though  the  din  of  strif  ej  and  the  silence  of 
Death  had  never  been  known  in  it  1  It  has 
survived  wars,  and  famines,  and  pesti- 
lences; revolutions,  and  massacres,  and 
inundations.  Tyrants  have  devastated 
whole  continents,  putting  entire  nations  to 
the  sword  to  gratify  their  brutal  thirst  for 
blood.  Religious  fanatics  have  desolated 
it,  murdering  and  torturing  in  the  name  of 
piety.  And  yet  somehow  it?has  got  over  it 
— lived  through  a  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  a 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  a  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  a  French  Revolution,  as  though 
all  these  tilings  mattered  not  one  wkk 
Philosophical  old  world  1 

Heartless  old  world  is  the  verdict  of 
many  worthy  persons  who,  although  they 
may  have  borne  with  great  resignation 
the  loss  of  many  once  near  and  dear  to 
them,  can  never  bring  themselves  to  con- 
template with  equanimity  the  certainty 
that,  when  they  themselves  die,  the  universe 
will  go  on  just  the  same,  with  no  pause  m 
any  of  the  complex  processes  of  nature.  In 
fact,  many  people  never  really  believe  that 
such  will  be  the  case,  but  retain  to  the 
last  a  larking  conviction  that  their  empty 
place  can  never  be  filled,  their  loss  never 
made  good,  no  matter  how  long  the  world 
may  -exist  Be  not  deceived,  my  friend. 
The  planet  which  has  recovered  from  the 
loss  of  a  Socrates,  a  Raphael,  a  Shakes- 
peare, an  Isaac  Newton,  a  David  Living- 
stone, will  also  survive  your  departure, 
although  you  may  think  yourself  the 
greatest  statesman,  the  only  poet,  the 
sublimest  orator  extant  Even  while  the 
laurel-wreaths  laid  by  loving  hands  upon 
your  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey  are 
still  quite  fresh  and  green,  you  may  be 
quite  forgotten,  and  henceforth  only  a 
shadowy  abstraction  catalogued  among  the 
miscellaneous  population  of  a  biographical 
dictionary. 

v  Even  if  the  world  should  miss  you  a 
little  at  first,  you  may  be  missed  without 
being  mourned,  as  an  unconscious  humourist 
of  the  working-classes  once  expressed  it 
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when  a  sympathising  visitor  asked  her 
whether  she  was  not  very  lonely  in  the 
absence  of  her  children,  who  were  all 
either  dead  or  abroad. 

"  I  miss  them  more  than  I  want  them ! " 
the  mother  emphatically  replied;  and  that 
epitaph  might  truthfully  be  written  oyer 
nine-tenths  of  the  Kings,  Generals,  and 
other  great  men  whose  loss  has  apparently 
left  the  world  quite  inconsolable.  But  do 
not  he  angry  with  me,  my  friend,  for  pre- 
dicting that  you  may  find  oblivion  soon. 
In  your  time  you  have  survived  so  many 
griefs  and  disappointments  that  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  blame  ..mankind  at  large  for 
ako  getting  over  your  loss.  It  is  only  the 
.law  of  nature. 

Tou  remember  that  time  when  your 
pretty  daughter  Margaret's  lover  was 
drowned  at  sea  a  week  before  his  wedding- 
day,  and  how  for  months  she  never  smiled, 
and  how  you  held  anxious  consultations 
with  great  doctors,  and  how  you  took  your 
darling  to  Mentone  and  Torquay,  and 
coaxed  her  to  walk  and  drive  with  you,  cease- 
lessly watching  her  from  morning  till  night. 

WJiat  a  joyful  day  it  was  when  you  first 
became  certain  that  the  roses  were  return- 
ing to  her  cheeks!  How  glad  you  were 
to  hear  again  her  merry  laugh  of  old,  after 
ajj  those  long  weeks  of  suspense  1  And 
wjien,  in  course  of  time,  she  found  another 
lover  and  married  him,  did  you  repine, 
even  when  you  knew  that  he  was  in  every 
way  less  gifted  and  less  loveable  than  the 
suitor  she  had  loetl  No;  you  beheld  her 
in  her.  bridal  veil  with  a  light  heart,  only 
glad  that  she  had  got  over  that  early  grief. 
Neither  would  you  think  of  clouding  her 
content  by  disparaging  comparisons  be- 
tween her  first  and  her  second  choice. 

It  was  an  awful  blow  to  you,  top,  in 
your  own  youthful  days,  when  you  fancied 
you  were  bora  to  be  a  great  poet  and 
teacher  of  the  human  race;  and  your  un- 
sympathetic father,  instead  of  rejoicing  in 
your  genius,  sternly  bade  you  put  all  that 
rubbish  away,  and  take  a  stool  in  the 
office  of  your  uncle,  the  solicitor.  How 
hard  you  thought  him  1  How  you  loathed 
the  dry-as-dust  routine,  the  making  out  of 
clients'  bills,  the  study  of  fusty  law-books, 
the  engrossing  of  tedious  documents  1 
What  a  wrench  it  was  to  have  to  turn  to 
a  lease  when  you  would  rather  have  been 
composing  a  sonnet;  and  how  hateful  you 
thought  it  of  your  uncle  to  confiscate  the 
Shakespeare  he  found  in  your  desk,  and 
insist  that  law-books  only  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  that  receptacle  I 


But  in  time  you  got  over  it.  Tou  began 
to  find  the  law  more  interesting  than  at 
first;  much  about  the  same  period  that 
you  grew  weary  of  having  all  your  carefully- 
copied  verses  perpetually  returned  by 
stony-hearted  editors  and  publishers,  with 
a  curt  "  declined  with  thanks."  In  despair 
you  sent  your  manuscripts  to  other  dk- 
tinguished  poets,  with  humble  petitions 
for  their  criticism  and  advice  to  a  young 
literary  aspirant;  but  when  these  great 
men  condescended  to  return  them— which 
was  not  always  —  they  did  so  with  the 
brief  intimation  that  they  never  undertook 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  manuscript  verses, 
and  could  only  say  that  at  the  present  day 
the  supply  of  poets  greatly  exceeded  the 
demand.  To  be  sure,  your  mother  greatly 
admired  your  poems,  as  did  your  Aunt 
Sophia. 

So,  by  little  and  little,  the  conviction' 
was  forced  upon  you  that  you  were  not 
likely  to  succeed  as  a  poet,  and  could  not 
hope  to  find  bread-and-cheese  by  the  pro- 
fession of  letters ;  while  the  law  offered  an 
easy  means  of  subsistence  all  ready  to  your 
hand.  You  ceased  to  trouble  unsympa- 
thetic editors  with  your  effusions,  and  you 
only  composed  a  sonnet  at  longer  and 
longer  intervals;  and  to-day,  which  sees 
you  the  most  prosperous  lawyer  in  your 
native  town,  you  would  be  puzzled  to  give 
the  titles,  much  less  repeat  the  words  of 
those  compositions  which  you  once  thought 
would  procure  you  immortality  and  West- 
minster Abbey.  Bitter  though  that  early 
disappointment  was  at  the  time,  you  have 
quite  got  over  it,  so  that  you  can  bear  with 
equanimity  the  certainty  that  your  name 
and  fame  will  never  penetrate  now  beyond 
your  own  town.  Let  other  and  younger 
men  seek  eagerly  for  the  "  bubble  reputa- 
tion "  if  they  will ;  a  comfortable  home 
and  an  assured  income  are  yours,  which 
might  not  have  been  the  case  had  you 
remained  a  follower  of  the  Muses ;  for  fame 
too  often  means  empty  pockets,  as  your 
father  was  once  never  weary  of  telling  you. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  at  the  present 
day  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  induces,  nay, 
almost  compels  us  to  retrain  from  loud 
and  useless  lamentations,  like  spoilt 
children,  when  anything  goes  wrong. 
Times  have  changed  since  Bousseau  and 
Lord  Byron  brought  melancholy  into  culti- 
vation as  a  serious  pursuit.  Once  the 
sentimental  tear  was  dropped  over  the  sor- 
rows of  Werther,  and  it  was  quite  the 
thing  for  young  ladies  who  had  been 
crossed  in  love  to  pine  away  and  die,  bo- 
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moaning  their  unhappy  fate  to  the  last. 
But  now,  instead  of  looking  about  for  the 
moat  suitable  location  for  our  early  grave 
when  trouble  comes,  we  promptly  set 
about  getting  over  it ;  and  what  we  suffer 
we  keep  hidden  in  our  own  breasts  from 
all  the  world.  We  know  that  by  so  doing 
we  are  taking  the  most  effectual  measures 
towards  recovery ;  for  to  coddle  and  pet  a 
grief  is  most  fatal  policy,  and  sure  in  the 
end  to  make  it  ten  times  worse.  Every 
day  a  thousand  little  events  and  circum- 
stances occur  to  assist  in  restoring  our  lost 
mental  balance ;  and  fresh  interest*,  fresh 
friendship*,  fresh  occupations  arise  in  place 
of  the  blighted  hopes  of  yore. 

There  is  no  grandeur  in  owning  oneself 
defeated,  no  heroism  in  suicide — that  last 
desperate  resoxt  of  those  who  have  been 
slighted  by  the  world.  We  must  all  ac- 
knowledge that  the  truly  courageous  man 
is  he  who,  after  a  rebuff,  sets  his  teeth 
hard,  clenches  his  fists,  and  pulls  himself 
together  once  more  for  another  grapple 
with  his  evil  star,  resolutely  saying,  "I 
shall  get  over  it  1" 

Every  great  man's  life  is  full  of  such 
episodes;  if  it  were  not,  he  would  not 
deserve  the  title  of  "  great"  Talk  not  of 
individual  temperament,  of  a  naturally 
sanguine  disposition,  of  the  possession  of 
extraordinary  recuperative  power  as  the 
secret  of  such  heroism.  It  is  not  such 
mere  accidents  of  birth  which  afford  the 
best  shield  in  the  day  of  adversity. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn   thy   wheel  with   smile   or 

frown; 
With  thy  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great ! 


MALINE'S   CONFESSION. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  L      VERY  DISAGREEABLE. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come  in,  Wilfred. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Something  very  dis- 
agreeable has  happened,"  said  Mr.  Caring- 
ham,  the  master  of  Eveileigh  Grange, 
to  Wilfred  Power,  his  ward  and^private 
secretary. 

11 1  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  What  is  it  f " 
asked  Power,  a  dark,  good-looking  man  of 
about  seven-and-twenty. 

"  That  money  you  fetched  from  the  bank 
this  morning,  I  can't  find  it.  I  put  it  in 
this  drawer.  You  know  where  I  keep 
money,  usually;  and  I  had  some  other 
money — French  notes;  and  the  lot  has 
gone.9' 


"Gone!"  exclaimed  the  other.  "Do 
you  mean  that  it  has  teen  stolen  1 " 

"  I  don't  want  to  use  a  word  like  that/' 
replied  Mr.  Caringham,  who  was  a  mOd, 
good-natured,  and  rather  nervous  man.  "I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  think  the  old 
Grange  had  a  thief  in  it.  But  I'm  almost 
sure  I  put  the  money  in  this  drawer." 

"  I  know  you  did,"  answered  Power ;  "  I 
saw  you  do  it.  There  were  two  rouleaux 
of  gold  and  some  loose  sovereigns — about 
eighty  pounds  in  all — and  a  few  notes." 

"  I  thought  you  were  here.  Well,  it  is 
gone.  I  suppose  I  forgot  to  lock  the 
drawer.  I  really  ought  to  trust  these 
things  to  you;  you  are  so  much  more 
thoughtful  than  I  am.  Anyway,  when  I 
came  in  about  an  hour  ago,  I  found  the 
drawer  unlocked ;  and  when  I  looked  for 
the  money,  I  couldn't  find  it  It  is  very 
disagreeable." 

"Disagreeable!"  repeated  the  other. 
"  It  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  disagree- 
able. But  have  you  looked  everywhere! 
I  suppose  you  did  not  take  the  money  out 
afterwards  and  put  it  anywhere  1 * 

"No.  Besides,  I  have  been  out  yearly 
all  the  time." 

"  What  time  did  you  discover  the  lose  1 " 

"About  an  hour  ago — that  would f be 
about  six  o'clock."  ^ 

"  Well,  it  is  very  extraordinary.  I  ^as 
woiking  here,  looking  into  these  paper* 
about  Meadowley  Farm,  until  lunch ;  and 
I  came  back  after  lunch,  and  did  not  leave 
the  room  until  past  four  o'clock,  when  I 
walked  over  to  Meadowley  to  get  pome 
more  particulars  of  the  stock.  So  it  must 
have  happened  between  four  and  six 
o'clock.  Had  we  not  better  question  the 
servants  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Caringham.  "  I 
would  not  for  the  world  have  it  get  about 
the  place  that  we  have  a  thief  here.  Leave 
things  alone,  and,  if  we  keep  our  eyes 
open,  something  will  probably  show  where 
the  money  has  gone;  and  then  we  can 
quietly  get  rid  of  whoever  the — the  person 
may  be,"  he  said,  avoiding  the  word  thief. 
M  Never  mind  the  money.  I  had  no  right 
to  be  so  careless  as  to  leave  the  drawer 
open.    It  serves  me  right." 

"  You  must  tell  Mies  Caringham,"  said 
Power.  MIt  will  be  necessary  for  every 
one  to  be  careful" 

"I'd  rather  not;  girls  do  chatter  so 
abominably.  But  I  suppose  you  are  right, 
and  that  Maline  ought  to  be  put  on  her 
guard.    Here  she  come*,  I  think." 

A  horse  cantered  quiokly  up  the  drive, 
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and  a  moment  afterwards  a  girl's  voice  was 
heard  calling : 

"  Papa,  papa,  where  are  yon  ) " 

The  library  door  was  opened  by  a  quick 
hand,  and  a  bright  young  girl  of  about 
twenty  ran  in,  looking  bewitchingly  pretty 
in  her  habit,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  rapid 
riding,  and  her  fair  hair  slightly  dis- 
arranged. 

"Oh,  papa,  I  am  nearly  out  of  breath. 
I  had  to  ride  so  fast,  and  dear  old  Rubv 
was  so  tiresome  and  would  not  canter.  It 
was  all  either  joggle  or  rush  ;  and  at  last 
I  was  obliged  to  let  her  have  her  head  and 
gallop  home.  I  was  afraid  I  should  be  late. 
I  couldn't  get  out  till  very  nearly  sir 
o'clock,  for  I  was  in  here,  and  that  novel  I 
was  reading  positively  chained  me  down  to 
your  chair  there.  People  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  write  books  that  keep  other 
people  from  going  for  their  ride  at  a  proper 
time,  ought  they  1  Bat  it  was  very  much 
your  fault,  too,  Mr.  Power,"  said  the  girl, 
glancing  mischievously  at  him,  "  because 
I  couldn't  get  in  here  till  four  o'clock. 
But,"  she  broke  off,  suddenly,  looking  at 
them  both,  "what  is  the  matter!  You 
both  look  as  grave  as  deaf  mutes.  I'm 
not  very  late,  am  I )  Not  too  late  to  be 
forgiven,  am  I,  daddy  1 " 

She  said  this  very  caressingly,  and  went 
close  to  Mr.  Oaringham  and  put  up  her 
face  to  be  kissed,  like  a  spoilt  child. 

"No,  my  darling;  no,"  he  answered, 
smiling  at  her  as  he  kissed  her. 

11 1  thought  not,"  she  answered,  with 
a  merry  laugh,  adding,  with  assumed 
seriousness,  ■«  if  I  was  very  penitent,  you 
know.  But  what  is  it)  Has  something 
gone  wrong  somewhere  t  Is  it  another  of 
those  horrid  farms  going  to  be  empty) 
You'll  tell  me,  Mr.  Power,  won't  you  I " 
she  said,  turning  to  him  with  a  pretty 
gesture  of  supplication,  "even  if  papa 
won't)" 

The  man  would  have  done  almost  any- 
thing in  the  world  she  asked  him ;  for  in 
his  quiet,  reserved  nature  was  a  great  fire 
of  love  for  the  girl  But  he  did  not  reply, 
leaving  Mr.  Caringham  to  answer. 

II  Well,"  said  the  latter,  in  a  hesitating 
way,  "  the  fact  is,  Maline,  I  have  lost  some 
money." 

The  girl  changed  her  manner  directly, 
and  went  to  her  father's  side  and  put  her 
arm  in  his  as  she  said,  in  a  way  that 
showed  the  true  womanly  sympathy  that 
was  in  her  nature,  and  touched  both  men 
keenly : 

II I  hope  it  is  not  very  serious,  dear; 


not  more  serious  than  we  can  bear  to- 
gether." 

And  she  took  his  hand  in  hers  and 
kissed  it. 

"No,  darling;  no,"  said  her  father. 
"  Not  serious  in  amount ;  but  disagreeable 
and  disquieting  in  the  way  in  which  it  has 
gone."  And  he  told  her  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"Yes,  that  is  certainly  very  disagree- 
able, and  I  hate  to  be  suspicious.  Are  you 
sure  you  put  it  in  the  drawer  at  alii " 

"Yea,  quite  sure.  Wilfred  was  here 
when  I  did  so." 

"What  do  you  think  about  it,  Mr. 
Power  )  "  asked  the  girL 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  think ;  and  you 
have  made  the  puzzle  greater." 

"IV  said  the  girl,  quickly,  turning  to 
him;  '« how  is  that ) " 

"  Because,  during  the  whole  time  since 
the  money  was  put  in  the  drawer,  until  the 
time  of  the  discovery,  the  room  seems  to 
have  been  occupied  first  by  me,  then  by 
you.    I  confess  myself  beaten." 

"There  must  be  some  mistake  some- 
where. I  should  think  you'll  find  the 
money,  papa.  But  I  must  go  and  get  my 
habit  off.  I  will  promise  to  be  cautious 
about  my  things ;  but  I  have  always  left 
them  about,  and  never  lost  a  pennyworth 
of  anything." 

11  Maline,"  said  Mr.  Caringham,  calling 
her  back  for  a  moment  and  shutting  the 
door,  "be  careful,  my  child,  also,  not  to 
breathe  a  word  about  this  in  the  house.  I 
wouldn't  have  it  get  about  for  ten  times 
the  amount  of  the  money." 

11  Very  well,  papa,"  she  answered ;  "  I'll 
not  speak  of  it  to  a  soul." 


CHAPTER  II. 
WHAT  WILFRED   FOUND  IN  THE  LIBRARY. 

The  comfort  of  the  little  household  at 
the  Grange  was  very  muoh  affected  bv  the 
unpleasant  incident  of  the  theft  of  the 
money ;  and  though  each  of  the  three  who 
knew  of  it  searched  everywhere,  and  en- 
deavoured to  find  some  trace  of  it,  no  result 
followed. 

Three  days  after  the  discovery,  Mr. 
Oaringham  was  called  away  on  magisterial 
business  to  Quarter  Sessions ;  and  Wilfred 
shut  himself  up  in  the  library,  determined 
to  finish  some  accounts  which  had  given 
him  some  trouble. 

At  lunch,  Maline  told  him  she  was  going 
for  a  drive  to  the  little  town  near,  to  make 
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some  few  purchases ;  and  shortly  after  lunch 
she  came  into  the  library  to  him,  dressed 
ready  for  starting,  with  her  purse  in  her 
hand,  to  ask  some  trivial  questions  about 
some  one  in  the  town.  She  stayed  a  few 
minutes,  until  her  pony  carriage  was  an- 
nounced, when  they  rose  together  and 
went  out 

Wilfred  stood  a  short  time  by  the  little 
carriage,  while  a  suggestion  of  his  was 
carried  out:  that,  as  Maline  was  going 
to  drive,  one  of  the  ponies  should  be  put 
on  the,  curb  instead  of  the  snaffle.  And 
then  he  watched  her  as  she  drove  away 
down  the  avenue. 

The  first  thug  that  caught  his  eye, 
when  he  went  back  to  the  library,  was  the 
purse  that  the  girl  had  left  on  the  table. 
He  picked  it  up  and  ran  out,  thinking  to 
call  her  back ;  but  one  of  the  maids,  stand- 
ing in  his  way  in  the  hall  rather  clumsily 
hindered  him,  and  the  carriage  was  out  of 
sight  when  he  reached  the  steps. 

He  carried  the  purse  back  into  the 
library  and  tossed  it  down  on  the  table  in 
a  hurry  to  get  on  with  his  work.  The 
catch  was  faulty,  and  the  purse  opened  as 
it  fell,  one  or  two  of  the  coins  roiling  out. 
He  picked  them  up  to  replace  them,  and 
glanced,  as  he  did  so,  into  the  purse. 

To  his  amazement,  he  saw  two  French 
one-hundred  franc  notes,  clumsily  folded, 
lying  in  the  purse.  The  number  of  one 
of  them  was  on  the  top,  and  he  could  not 
help  reading  it. 

It  was  the  number  of  one  of  the  stolen 
notes.  He  knew  this  because  Mr.  Caring- 
ham  had  given  them  to  him  to  enter  when 
they  had  been  received  some  weeks  before; 
and,  after  the  theft,  he  had  referred  to  the 
entry. 

He  closed  the  purse  and  placed  it  where 
it  had  been  left  by  the  girl.  Then  he  sat 
down  to  think. 

What  could  it  mean)  How  came  the 
stolen  note*  in  the  girl's  possession  1 

He  could  do  no  work  with  that  thought 
in  his  mind.  More  than  that,  he  could  net 
bear  to  be  in  the  room  when  she  returned 
for  the  purse.  He  hurriedly  put  his  papers 
away,  and  went  out  into  the  air. 

Gould  she  have  taken  the  money  I 

He  tried  his  best  to  put  the  thought 
away  from  him  as  he  hurried  on  as  fast  as 
he  could  walk  along  the  roads ;  but  it  kept 
recurring  with  every  corroborative  circum- 
stance that  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the 
strange  discovery. 

He  was  so  absorbed  that  he  noticed 
nothing;  and,  as  he  turned  a  sharp  twist  in 


the  lane,  he  would  have  been  knocked 
down  if  he  had  not  sprung  quickly  to  the 
side  when  some  one  called  to  him  out  of  a 
carriage  which  was  being  driven  swiftly 
towards  him. 

It  was  Maline,  and  she  pulled  up 
sharply. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Power,  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  be  at  work  1 " 

He  looked  up  quickly  and  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  signs  of  anxiety  in  her 
face  as  she  continued : 

"I  have  left  my  purse  at  home,  some- 
where, and  have  to  drive  all  the  way  back 
to  find  it." 

>s  "Why,  would  they  not  give  you  credit 
in  Marshley  ? "  he  asked,  trying  to  make 
his  voice  natural ;  but  failing  so  much  and 
appearing  so  constrained  that  the  girl 
noticed  it. 

"It  is  not  that;  but  there  is  something 
in  the  purse  I  particularly  want:  some 
patterns,  and  so  on." 

And  again  the  man  thought  he  could 
see  that  she  was  very  anxious. 

"  You  left  the  purse  in  the  library,"  he 
said,  looking  at  her.  "I  saw  it  after  you 
had  gone,  and  tried  to  catch  you  with  it ; 
but  could  not.  You  will  find  it  there 
now." 

This  time  he  was  certain  that  her  manner 
showed  confusion,  as  she  gathered  up  the 
reins  of  the  ponies  and  drove  of£  saying  : 

"  Then  I  must  make  haste  and  fetch  it 
Good-bye." 

A  fierce  struggle  rased  in  the  man's 
mind  as  he  continued  his  walk  for  some 
hours  through  the  woods  and  lanes ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  Grange,  just  before 
the  dinner  hour,  he  was  disquieted  and 
agitated. 

He  saw  Maline  in  the  drawing-room  a 
few  minutes  before  dinner.  They  were 
waiting  for  Mr.  Caringham,  who  had  come 
in  later  than  usual ;  and  he  said  to  her  : 

"  Did  you  find  your  purse  all  right  1 " 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  she  answered ;  but  in 
a  manner  so  completely  different  from 
her  usual  tone,  that  he  looked  at  her  in 
astonishment. 

She  returned  the  look  steadily  enough; 
but  she  seemed  so  serious  and  grave  that 
he  was  startled. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  he  said. 

"But  I  am  afraid  I  disturbed  your 
papers,"  she  said,  not  looking  at  him,  but 
staring  out  of  the  window,  and  speaking 
in  a  voice  that  trembled.  "I  knocked 
your  blotting  pad  on  to  the  floor  and 
I  scattered  the  contents ;  but  I  tried  to  put 
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them  back,  as  far  aa  I  could,  in  the  same 
order." 

"It  is  not  of  the  least  consequence,"  he 
answered.  And  then  they  said  no  more 
until  Mr.  Caringham  came  down,  and  they 
all  went  to  dinner. 

During  the  whole  of  that  night  Wilfred 
Power  did  not  sleep.  All  the  facts  of  the 
robbery — as  he  knew  them,  and  as  they 
were  coloured  by  the  light  of  the  day's  dis- 
covery— were  reviewed  by  him,  time  after 
time. 

The  sight  of  the  notes  in  the  girl's 
purse;  her  evident  anxiety  to  get  back 
quickly  from  her  drive  to  secure  the  purse; 
and  her  manifest  trouble  and  agitation  when 
he  next  saw  her  and  asked  her  about  it — a 
condition  of  mind  that  had  lasted  the  whole 
evening— perplexed  and  confounded  him. 

Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  get  away 
from  the  conviction  which,  though  it  at 
first  had  seemed  impossible,  had  afterwards 
gathered  weight:  the  conviction  that  she 
had,  for  some  reason,  taken  the  money. 

Then  he  tried  to  think  what  must  be 
the  consequences  to  her  of  discovery. 
What  would  the  father  think  of  the  child 
he  almost  idolised  if  he  had  to  know  her 
as  a  thief) 

This  thought  pained  him  beyond 
measure. 

He  loved  the  girl  with  all  the  force  of 
his  nature,  and  the  father  had  been  to  him 
as  a  father;  had  taken  him  when  young 
and  friendless,  educated  him,  and  treated 
him  just  as  a  son. 

Could  he  do  anything  to  avert  the  blow 
which  he  saw  must  fall  upon  Mr.  Car- 
ingham if  once  the  fearful  truth  were 
known? 

Out  of  this  thought  grew  a  resolve  that 
was  quixotic,  but  quite  characteristic  of 
the  man :  he  would  endeavour  to  draw 
upon  himself  Mr.  Caringham's  suspicion, 
and  so  shield  the  giiL 

He  thought  long  and  anxiously  of  the 
best  means  of  doing  this,  without  actually 
stating  that  he  was  the  thief.  And  he 
decided  to  tell  Mr.  Caringham  that  he 
must  go  away,  and  to  tell  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  him  connect  the  depar- 
ture with  the  theft 

He  rose  in  the  morning  looking  haggard 
and  ill  after  the  night  of  struggle,  but  firm 
in  his  resolve. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Wilfred,"  was 
Mr.  Caringham's  first  comment,  when  the 
other  told  him  he  wished  to  go  away. 
"What  is  it  1  What's  the  matter  9  What 
do  you  wantl" 


"  I  want  nothing,  except  to  go  away." 

"  Well,  but — my  boy,  I  can't  do  without 
you.  You  are  just  like  my  son — the  dear 
lad  whose  place  you've  taken.  Do  you 
mean  you  want  to  go  away  for  good  and 
all  and  leave  the  old  Grange  1  Tell  me,  my 
lad,  why?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  why,  Mr.  Caringham." 

"Can't  tell  me  why,  Wilfred,  not  after 
all  these  years!" 

"No,  I  can't  tell  you,"  answered  the 
other,  keenly  touched  by  the  old  man's 
words. 

"But  it's  so  sudden.  Can't  you  wait 
awhile — give  me  a  little  time  to  prepare 
myself)  It  will  be  like  losing  the  lad 
over  again."  Then  he  paused  and  added  : 
"  Are  you  in  any  trouble,  my  boy  ?  I 
mean,  have  you  got  into  any  land  of 
scrape  1  Tell  me,  and  I'll  do  all  I  can  for 
you> 

"No,  Mr.  Caringham.  I  have  a  trouble ; 
but  none  you  can  help  me  through," 
answered  Power. 

"Is  it  — is  it  anything  to  do  with 
Maline  1 "  asked  the  old  man. 

This  was  a  home-thrust,  and  made  Wil- 
fred wince. 

"  I  thought  you  were  such  friends,  and  I 
hoped — but  there,  what's  the  good  of 
hoping  9  Have  you  quarrelled,  you  two  1 " 
he  asked. 

"  No,  Mr.  Caringham.  It  is  nothing  of 
that  sort." 

"Then,  what  is   it 9    There    must  be 

something.  ;It  isn't But  there,  I  won't 

hurt  you  by  even  thinking  that  you  are 
leaving  because  of  this  confounded  business 
of  die  theft,  You're  not  the  lad  to  leave  a 
place  because  there's  a  bit  of  a  slur  some- 
where about  it" 

"  Unless  it  were  better  that  I  should  be 
away  from  it,"  answered  Power,  at  a  loss 
how  to  make  the  other  suspicious  of  him. 

"But  it  isn't  better.  Surely  I  know 
best  about  that  Why,  if  you  were  to  go 
now,  and  this  business  were  ever  found 
out,  people  would  say — by  Heavens  ! — I 
don't  know  what  they  wouldn't  say  about 
you." 

"  Still,  it  might  be  best  for  me  to  go." 

"  How  on  earth  could  that  be,  lad ?" 

"Suspicion  must  fall  on  some  one  — 
and  rightly,"  be  added,  in  an  undertone. 

11  Maybe;  but  not  on  you,  my  boy.  Eh  I 
what?  What  do  you  mean  by  that  look! 
Speak  out,  boy ;  speak  out,"  cried  the  old 
man,  growing  terribly  eager  in  his  anxiety 
at  the  other's  manner; 

"  I  cannot  speak  out    Even  after  these 
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years,  I  dare  not  Bat  I  mast  go ;  and  I 
must  go  without  an  explanation,  and  leave 
yon  to  think  what  yon  will." 

"  Don't  say  any  more  now,  Wilfred,  un- 
less you  want  to  kill  me  outright  I  don't 
quite  know  what  you  mean  me  to  think; 
but  you  have  roused  such  horrible  thoughts 
that  I  ean't  bear  any  more  now." 

11  Try  not  to  think  too  hardly  of  me,  for 
the  sake  of  old  times;  and  tell  no  one," 
said  Power,  as  he  went  out  of  the  room 
and  closed  the  door  gently  behind  him 

The  old  man  laid  his  face  in  his  hands  as 
soon  as  he  was  alone,  and  murmured  to 
himself  in  broken  tones : 

"A  thief  1    A  thief!" 

He  had  rushed,  like  many  people,  from 
the  one  extreme  of  the  impossibility  of  hold- 
ing a  suspicion  to  the  other  of  absolute 
conviction. 

He  sat  alone  a  long  time,  and  then  rang 
and  sent  a  servant  for  Wilfred.  She  re- 
turned and  said  Mr.  Power  had  gone  out, 
but  had  left  a  letter. 

He  opened  it  with  trembling  hands. 

"  Before  I  go  away,  finally,  I  should  like 
to  see  you  once  more.  I  shall  return  to 
Everleigh  in  three  days  for  this  purpose, 
and  this  purpose  only.  Try  to  explain  my 
absence  if  you  can,  and  grant  my  request 
for  one  more  interview.  I  am  going  now 
to  Overton.— W.  P." 


WESTEEN  AUSTRALIA. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  brotherhood 
of  self-governing  States  bearing  the  British 
flag,  has  not  a  brilliant  history.  It  is 
the  Cinderella  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
and  has  suffered  both  from  poverty  and 
snubs.  But  now  that  it  is  developing  from 
a  Crown  dependency  into  a  full-blown 
colony  with  responsible  Government,  it 
will  hold  up  its  head  with  pride  and  hope 
among  its  sisters. 

It  is  the  giant  of  the  Antipodean  family, 
although  a  weakling.  Its  area  covers  quite 
one-third  of  the  whole  Australian  continent 
Put  into  figures,  its  acreage,  including 
islands,  exceeds  one  million  square  miles, 
and  its  coast-line  stretches  for  some  three 
thousand  five  hundred  lineal  miles.  These 
are  very  big  figures,  and  as  indicative  of 
space,  they  compare  ridiculously  with  the 
population,  which  barely  exceeds  forty 
thousand  —  forty-two  thousand  was  the 
last  estimate. 

From  an  Imperial  point  of  view  it 
possesses  two  distinct  claims  to  our  atten- 


tion. It  was  the  last  of  our  distant  poss . 
sions  to  which  we  deported  the  refuse  of 
our  prisons ;  and  it  is  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Imperial  heritage,  available  for  our 
surplus  population,  over  which  the  Imperial 
Government  has  retained  a  hold.  The 
first  concerns  its  history;  the  second,  its 
potentiality.    Let  us  take  a  look  at  both. 

Although  the  colony  of  Western 
Australia  now  comprises  all  the  Australian 
continent  west  of  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
ninth  east  meridian,  and  between  the 
thirteenth  and  thirty-fifth  south  parallels, 
its  germ  was  what  was  long  known  as  the 
Swan  Biver  Settlement  —  away  down  in 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  present 
territory,  south  of  the  thirtieth  parallel. 
What  is  now  called  the  Victoria  District, 
however,  between  the  twenty-eighth  and 
thirtieth  parallels,  was  the  portion  of  the 
continent  first  discovered.  This  was  by 
a  Portuguese  navigator,  called  Menezes,  who 
seems  to  have  visited  Champion  Bay,  and 
who  gave  his  name,  Abrolhos,  to  a 
group  of  islands  off  that  inlet  This  was 
in  1527,  and  seventy  years  later  the  same 
islands  were  visited  by  Houtman,  who 
added  his  own  name  to  them  Twenty 
years  later  still,  Francis  Pelsart  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  same  spot. 

Further  north  again,  between  the 
twenty-sixth  and  twenty-fourth  parallels,  is 
the  great  indentation  of  Shark's  Bay,  which 
was  discovered  by  a  Dutchman  in  1616, 
who  gave  the  name  of  his  pilot,  Doore,  to 
an  island  there.  The  Captain,  Hartog, 
gave  his  own  name  to  the  whole  bay  and 
district ;  but  after  him  came  Dampier,  who 
re-christened  it  Shark's.  Another  Dutch- 
man discovered,  and  named,  Cape  Leeuwin 
in  1622 ;  and  yet  another  in,  1627,  gave 
the  name  of  Nuytsland  to  the  coast  east- 
ward of  that  cape.  Then,  in  1628,  De  Witt 
discovered  and  named  De  Witt's  Land;  and 
seventy  years  later  the  entrance  to  the  Swan 
Biver  was  discovered  by  Vlaming.  King 
George's  Sound  was  entered  by  Vancouver 
in  1791,  and  in  1801  Captain  Flinders 
sailed  in  the  "Investigator"  along  the  south 
coast,  and  discovered  and  named  numerous 
bays  and  islands.  About  the  same  time 
two  French  vessels  were  exploring  the 
western  coast,  and  in  1820-24  the  northern 
coasts  were  explored  and  surveyed  by 
Captain  King  for  the  English  Government 

Such  is  a  brief  resume*  of  the  early 
history  of  i  he  land,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
un visited  for  nearly  a  century — from  1697 
to  1 7  91.  In  fact,  until  Captain  Cook  went 
to  Botany  Bay  in  1770,  Australia  seems 
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altogether  to   have   been    forgotten    by 
Europeans. 

The  first  settlement  in  West  Australia 
was  in  1826.  In  that  year  a  detachment 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  and  some 
fifty  convicts,  were  sent  from  Sydney  to 
form  a  station  at  Albany,  in  King  George's 
Sound.  A  few  years  later  this  pioneer 
settlement  was  transferred  to  what  is  now 
called  Rockingham,  a  short  distance  south 
of  the  present  port  of  Freemantle,  on  the 
west  coast.  Freemantle  is  at  the  month  of 
the  Swan  River,  and  is  so  named  after 
Captain  Freemantle,  of  RMS.  "Chal- 
lenger," who  hoisted  the  British  flag  there 
in  1829.  This  last  act  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  birth  of  the  colony,  which  ac- 
cordingly celebrated  its  jubilee  in  1879. 

The  first  settlement  at  the  Swan  River 
was  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Stirling 
as  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  took  with 
him,  besides  his  staff,  about  a  dozen 
artisans,  with  their  wives  and  families  and 
servants,  some  fifty  head  of  cattle,  a  couple 
of  hundred  sheep,  thirty  horses,  and  a 
number  of  pigs  and  poultry.  A  chaplain 
was  sent  after  them,  and  the  little  com- 
munity set  to  work  to  found  a  new  England 
under  the  Southern  Cross. 

Within  a  year  or  so,  some  forty  emigrant 
ahipswere  senttothemfrom  home,  conveying 
altogether  about  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty  new  settlers,  with  goods  and 
property  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  pounds.  To  these 
pioneers  the  Government  granted  liberal 
tracts  of  land;  and  to  these  over-lavish 
gifts  the  misfortunes  of  the  colony  are  said 
to  be  due.  Most  of  the  colonists  were 
quite  unfitted  for  the  work  of  forming  a 
new  communtiy,  and  most  of  them  left  in  a 
short  time  in  disgust.  But  they  retained 
their  land-rights,  so  that  later  arrivals, 
unable  to  find  favourable  localities  near  the 
settlement,  had  either  to  go  further  afield, 
or,  as  many  of  them  did,  depart  to  one  of 
the  other  colonies  where  the  attractions 
were  greater. 

In  1830,  the  city  of  Perth  was  founded, 
about  twelve  miles  up  the  Swan  River 
from  Freemantle,  and  was  made  the 
capital  and  seat  of  Government.  And 
here,  even  in  1830,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
James  Bon  wick's  recent  interesting  account 
of  the  early  struggles  of  the  Australian 
press,  a  newspaper  was  started.  It  was  in 
manuscript,  and  a  visitor  of  that  year  thus 
wrote  of  Freemantle : 


"  The  town  at  present  contains  about  a 
dozen  wooden  cottages,  as  many  grass 
huts,  one  or  two  stone  buildings,  two 
hotels,  several  stores  and  shops,  an  auction- 
mart,  a  butcher's  shop,  where  once  a  week 
fresh  meat  maybe  bought,  and  abaker's  shop 
kept  by  a  Chinaman,  where  unleavened 
bread  is  sometimes  to  be  had.  A  news- 
paper called  the  '  Freemantle  Journal/  in 
manuscript,  is  published  weekly,  which, 
like  everything  else,  bears  a  very  remunera- 
tive price.  It  is  issued,  only  to  subscribers, 
at  ten  guineas  yearly  subscription,  and 
three  shulings  a  copy  on  delivery." 

This  manuscript  newspaper  consisted  of 
one  foolscap  sheet;  but, even  at  the  high 
charge  made  for  it,  does  not  seem  to  have 
paid,  for  it  ceased  to  be  issued  in  1832. 
A  very  few  years  later,  however,  Byrne,  in 
his  "  Wanderings,'9  reported  that  he  found 
no  fewer  than  three  flourishing  news- 
papers in  Western  Australia,  besides  the 
"  Government  Gazette."  He  considered  it 
very  strange  that  this  new  colony  should 
want  one  newspaper  for  every  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants ;  but  he  thought  that  the 
fact  spoke  well  "  for  the  character  of  the 
people,  for  their  desire  for  information  and 
thirst  after  knowledge." 

The  difficulty,  one  would  imagine,  would 
be  for  the  publishers  to  get  advertisements, 
as  well  as  subscribers ;  but  even  to-day  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  colony  has  so  many 
newspapers  to  so  few  people  as  West 
Australia  has. 

For  the  first  ten  years  the  colony  made 
practically  no  progress,  owing  to  the  mis- 
takes made  in  and  with  the  first  emigrants. 
About  1840  it  began  to  pick  up  a  little, 
under  Governor  Hutt,  so  that  by  1848  the 
population  was  reported  at  four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-two,  the  land 
under  cultivation  at  seven  thousand  and 
forty-seven  acres,  the  horned  cattle  at  ten 
thousand  nine  hundred,  the  sheep  at  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  the  horses  at  two  thou- 
sand and  ninety-fire,  and  the  goats  at  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty.  By 
this  time  there  were  two  banks  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  external  trade  had  grown  to 
forty-five  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
for  imports,  and  twenty-nine  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds  for  exports. 

But  what  a  bagatelle,  after  all,  were 
these  figures  for  a  community  claiming 
dominion  over  a  million  square  miles! 
Evidently  the  colonists  felt  that  something 
must  be  done  to  add  to  their  numbers,  for 
in  1850  they  resorted  to  the  heroic  measure 
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of  petitioning  the  Home  Government  to 
make  the  Swan  River  a  convict  settlement. 
The  Home  Government  were  only  too 
delighted,  and  promptly  sent  them  ship- 
load after  ship-load,  until  when,  in  1868, 
transportation  ceased,  about  ten  thousand 
convicts  had  been  landed  on  its  shores. 
No  doubt  many  of  these  made  their 
way,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Victorian 
gold-fields.  But  with  these  additions,  and 
the  natural  increase  of  population,  the 
colony  hat  so  far  expanded  as  to  hafve 
now  over  one  hundred  and  six  thousand 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  one  hundred 
and  six  millions  six  hundred  thousand  acres 
held  for  pastoral  purposes.  It  now  owns 
two  millions  of  sheep,  ninety-five  thousand 
eight  hundred  horned  cattle,  twenty-five 
thousand  pigs,  fortyone  thousand  four 
hundred  horses,  and  four  thousand  goats ; 
and  it  carries  on  trade  with  the  outer 
world  to  the  extent  of  about  a  million  and 
a  half  sterling  per  annum. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  colony  is 
not  quite  the  M one-horse"  affair  people 
at  home  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
it.  This  handful  of  forty  thousand  people 
must  be  a  fairly  industrious  community  to 
have  done  so  much,  and  to  have,  besides, 
constructed  seven  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
way, and  four  thousand  miles  of  telegraph. 

So  far  it  has  been  what  is  called  a  Crown 
colony,  with  the  officials,  as  well  as  the 
Governor,  appointed  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  with  a  single  Legislative 
Chamber  of  twenty-six  members,  five  of 
whom-  are  nominated  by  the  Governor, 
and  the  rest  of  whom  mnst  have  freehold 
property  of  the  value  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  be  elected  by  freeholders  or 
leaseholders.  Henceforward  it  hopes  to 
manage  its  own  affairs,  like  the  other 
Australasian  colonies,  with  two  elective 
Chambers,  a  popular  franchise,  and  the 
choice  of  its  own  Ministry  and  officials. 
Under  the  new  constitution  it  is  obtain- 
ing from  the  Imperial  Parliament,  it 
hopes  to  do  wonders.  Let  us  see,  now, 
what  are  its  capabilities. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  its  million 
square  miles  is,  as  far  as  at  present  known, 
wholly  useless.  Along  the  entire  western 
coast  there  are  ranees  of  hills  of  moderate 
altitude,  and  vast  forests.  Between  these 
hills  .and  the  coast  the  land  is,  for  the 
most  part,  fertile ;  but  beyond  the  hilly  and 
wooded  districts  is  a  vast  interior,  which 
is  supposed  to  present  nothing  but  a  sandy 
and   stony  waste*  all    the    way   to    the 


borders  of  South  Australia.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  extent,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  uselessness,  of  this  desert  tract  has 
been  exaggerated,  because,  in  the  extreme 
north  and  north-west,  large,  fertile  tracts 
have  been  of  late  years  discovered  where 
sterility  was  formerly  believed  to  prevail 
These  northern  lands  are  said  to  be  adapted 
not  only  for  pastoral  purposes*  but  also  for 
the  cultivation  of  sugar,  eoffise,  and  other 
tropical  products;  for,  of  course,  the 
northern  portion  of  the  colony  must  be  ac- 
counted as  within  the  tropica 

There  are  numerous  rivers  along  the 
north  and  western  portions,  although 
many  of  them  are  dry  for  a  good  portion 
of  the  year ;  but  the  only  navigable  stream 
within  tile  settled  portion  of  the  colony  is 
the  Swan  River.  In  this  region,  too,  the 
whole  of  the  uncultivated  portion  is  said  to 
consist  of  a  vast  forest  of  jarrah  and  white 
gum. 

There  are  two  distinct  climates  in  the 
colony.  That  of  the  southern  portion,  say 
from  Perth  to  Albany,  is  declared  to  be 
the  most  delightful  and  salubrious  in  the 
world — at  least  for  nine  months  of  the  year, 
the  other  three  months  being  hot  during 
the  day,  although  cool  and  pleasant  at 
night.  That  of  the  northern  portion, 
within  the  torrid  zone,  has  always  a  high 
temperature,  and  an  excessive  summer 
heat,  but  with  a  remarkably  dry  atmos- 
phere, which  makes  it  more  healthy  than 
most  tropical  climates.  It  is  to  this 
northern  portion  that  settlement  is  now 
being  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold, 
and  the  reputed  existence  of  coal. 

The  climate  of  the  middle  portion  of  the 
colony  is  likened  to  that  of  Southern  Italy 
and  Spain ;  that  of  the  southern  portion  to 
a  warm  dry  English  or  French  summer. 
The  seasons  are  wet  and  dry,  the  former 
lasting  from  April  to  October.  There  are 
none  of  the  long  droughts  experienced  in 
this  colony  which  work  such  havoc  in 
other  parts  of  Australia,  nor  are  heavy 
floods  common  during  the  rainy  season. 
Europeans  are  able  to'  go  about  freely  in 
all  weathers  and  all  seasons,  without 
inconvenience,  and  epidemic  diseases  are 
almost  unknown.  On  the  other  hand, 
consumptive  persons  have  often  taken  a 
new  lease  of  life  in  Western  Australia. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  strong  belief  that 
Albany,  in  King  George's  Sound,  will 
become  a  sanatorium  in  connection  with 
our  Indian  empire,  as  it  is  only  ten  days' 
steaming  from  Ceylon,  and  it  may  even 
become  a  health-resort  for  English  .people. 
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The  principal  products  of  the  colony  so 
far,  for  export  purposes,  have  been  wool, 
hides,  leather,  tallow,  oil,  lead  and  copper 
ores,  gam,  pear}  and  pearkshells,  horses 
and  sheen,  The  pearl  fishery,  which  is  on 
the  north-west  coast,  is  an  old  and  a  growing 
industry,  employing  many  persons,  and 
yielding  about  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  at  present 

But  of  the  natural  products  of  the 
colony,  timber  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. Visitors  to  the  Colonial  Exhibi- 
tion of  1886  could  see  specimens  of  the 
more  valuable  of  the  trees  which  abound  in 
West  Australia.  The  principal  is  the 
Jamb,  or  Australian  mahogany,  which  is 
one  of  die  hardest  and  most  dttsaMe  woods 
known,  being  almost  impervious  to  the 
action  of  insects  and  of  wate&  Of  this 
raluable  tree,  which  grows  to  immense 
sue,  there  are  said  to  be  quite  fourteen 
thousand  square  miles.  Next  to  it  in 
nature  is  the  Karri,  most  useful  for  building 
purposes,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
three  hundred  feet,;and  also  cores*  thou- 
sands of  square  miles.  Than  there  is 
Sandal-wood,  which  for  many  yean  has 
been  exported  to  China  and  India,  but 
which  has  been  rather  ruthlessly  destroyed 
in  the  localities  most  favourable  for  ship- 
ment There  were  several  other  timbers 
exhibited  in  the  West  Australian  Court  at 
the  M  Golinderies,''  on  which  experts  re- 
ported in  high  terms,  and  in  which  a 
lucrative  trade  is  gradually  developing.  And 
these  are  the  gifts  of  Nature,  which  only 
require  to  be  gathered  without  the  pre- 
liminaries of  cultivation. 

Vine-culture  is  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
future  industries  of  the  colony,  according 
to  a  recent  authority  who  knows  the 
land  thoroughly.  Australian  wines  are 
new  well  known  in  this  country ;  but,  so 
far,  none  have  come  from  West  Australia. 
But  wine  is  being  made  there,  and  is 
declared  to  be  very  palatable  and  sound. 
With  a  little  more  experience,  and  the 
assistance  of  skilled  winegrowers  from 
Europe,  the  West  Australians  expect  to  be 
able  to  outdo  their  neighbours  of  Victoria. 
On  th&Darlmg  range  of  hills,  vineyards  are 
multiplying  steadily,  and  the  grapes  are 
said  to  be  equal  in  flavour  to  those  grown 
in  English  vineries. 

As  regards  the  soil  and  its  capabilities, 
we  may  cite  the  authors  of  a  recognised 
authority,  the  "Australian  Handbook" 

"  The  soil  consists  of  vast  tracts  of  sand 
and  scrub,  which  is  of  little  value ;  of  much 
land  suitable  for  aheep-grasiug  purposes 


and  for  farming  operations;  and  of  ex- 
tensive areas  that  will  yet  become  available 
for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  and  other 
tropical  productions.  The  eastern  side  of 
the  Roe  and  Darling  Ranges  is  specially 
suitable  for  the  grazier  and  farmer.  In  the  . 
north,  too,  there  are  extensive  grassy  down*, 
capable  of  pasturing  vast  numbers  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  On  the  Lower  Gceenhough 
River,  one  flat  alone  contains  ten  thousand 
acres  of  very  fine  land,  giving,  with  very 
slight  exceptions,  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  The  presence,  of  poisonous 
plants  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
stock-raising  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
The  greater  extent  of  the  sea-board  is 
separated  from  the  interior  by  low  ranges 
of  hills  running  parallel  to  it,  and  covered 
with  forests,  principally  of  jarrah.  The 
fertile  land  exists  in  patches,  and  some  of 
it  is  of  a  very  rich  character.  On  the 
whole,  the  soil  may  be  said  to  possess 
immense  productive  powers,  but  as  yet 
under  unfavourable  circumstances.  It  is 
proposed  to  introduce  the  buffalo-grass,  in 
order  to  utilise  gradually  the  sandy  tracts. 
Couch,  or  doob-gnue,  has  been  largely 
introduced  for  paddocks.  It  thrives 
abundantly,  grows  upon  the  poorest  soil, 
and,  in  the  hottest  and  driest  weather, 
affords  substantial  pasture." 

West  Australia  is,  in  the  southern  por- 
tion, essentially  a  land  of  fruit  There 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  figs,  almonds, 
olives — every  fruit,  indeed,  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  grow  to  perfection,  and  with 
little  effort  The  distance  is  too  great  for 
these  fruits  to  be  sent  fresh  to  European 
markets,  but  an  industry  is  possible  in  pre- 
served fruits. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
colonists  are  resting  high  hopes  of  future 
prosperity  on  the  gold  deposits  they  be- 
lieve they  possess,  but  of  which  until  lately 
the  country  was  supposed  to  be  devoid. 
Mr.  Woodward,  the  Government  geologist, 
has  reported  the  existence  of  rich  mineral 
belts  from  one  end  of  the  colony  to  the 
other.  Rich  lodes  of  lead  and  copper  have 
long  been  known  in  the  region  of  Champion 
Bay ;  and  lead  and  copper  ores  have  been 
for  some  time  regular  exports.  Something 
has  been  attempted,  but  not  successfully, 
although  the  Government  offered  a  bonus 
of  a  pound  a  ton  for  the  first  ten  thousand 
tons  of  lead  smelted  in  the  colony.  Still, 
its  day  will  come. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  on  the  Irwin 
River,  and  on  the  first  report  there  was  a 
great  rush  of  diggers.     The  quantity  was 
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not  great,  and  most  of  the  miners  left  in 
disgust  It  was  next  found  near  Albany, 
and  a  year  or  two  ago  ago  also  at  New- 
castle, in  the  eastern  district  Sat  the 
greatest  finds  have  been  in  the  Kimberly 
district,  in  the  north  of  the  colony.  There 
was  a  great  rash  to  this  district  for  a  time, 
and  although  many  of  the  diggers  again 
left,  swearing  at  the  colony,  some  rich 
discoveries  have  since  been  made,  and 
Kimberly  is  being  added  to  the  list  of 
steady  gold-producing  regions  of  the  world. 
It  is,  however,  obtained  by  reefing,  not  by 
washing,  and  is  not  the  place  for  the 
sadden  making  of  splendid  fortunes,  like 
the  Victorian  diggings  in  their  palmy 
days.  Companies  with  capital  are  erecting 
crushing  machinery;  and  very  handsome 
yields  are  reported.  About  a  thousand 
men  are  now  employed  in  the  new  gold- 
fields,  and  the  exports  in  1888  were  esti- 
mated at  fifty  thousand  ounces. 

Coal  has  also  been  found  in  two  or  three 
places,  and  is  now  being  worked;  and 
within  the  last  two  years  several  companies 
have  been  formed  for  tin-mining.  Alto- 
gether, the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
is. proving  very  great,  if  not  so  great 
as  that  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales. 

Perth,  the  capital,  is  a  well-laid-out  city 
of  some  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  well  supplied  with 
numerous  public  buildings,  churches,  clubs, 
schools,  banks,  eta  It  is  connected  by 
railway  and  river-steamer  with  Freemantle, 
the  chief  pojrt  of  the  colony.  This  is  a 
busy  little  place  of  some  five  thousand  in- 
habitants, with  a  moderately  good  harbour, 
and  a  considerable  export  and  import 
trade.  Albany  is  located  in  one  of  die 
finest  harbours  on  the  whole  Australian 
coasts;  and  it  is  predicted  that  King 
George's  Sound  will  become  not  only  an 
intercolonial  harbour-of-refuge,  but  also  a 
great  naval  station  for  Imperial,  as  well  as 
for  colonial,  purposes. 

Such)  then,  are  some  of  the  features  and 
possibilities  of  the  new  addition  to  the 
honourable  roll  of  British  self-governing 
colonies.  Our  skecch  has  been  necessarily 
rapid,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that,  although  the  past  of  Western 
Australia  has  not  been  brilliant,  she  has 
yet  the  making  of  a  great  colony.  In  her 
enormous  area,  much  of  which  has  never 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  white  man, 
there  must  be  room  and  to  spare  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  own  crowded 
millions. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 
THE  EVE  OF  THE  WEDDING. 

No  wonder  that  outsiders  were  puzzled 
by  the  unusual  apathy  that  reigned  at 
Rushbrook  House  with  reference  to  Elva 
KestelTs  marriage  to  Walter  Akister. 
Ever  since  the  day  when  she  had  consented, 
she  had  never — except  to  go  to  church — 
set  foot  outside  the  grounds  of  Rushbrook, 
and  she  had  allowed  no  one  to  mention  her 
marriage  to  her  but  Amice  and  her  mother. 
From  her  mother,  indeed,  she  tried  to  hide 
her  motives;  but  with  Amice  she  could 
not  succeed,  till  she  had  decidedly  and 
sternly  forbidden  the  subject  to  be  again 
mentioned  between  them. 

Walter  had  come  down  to  Rushbrook, 
summoned  there  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
KestelL  He  had  found  the  old  man  kind- 
ness itself,  settlements  were  soon  agreed 
upon,  and  the  pale,  benevolent  face  of  Mr. 
Kestell  was  lit  up  with  true  joy  when  he 
said: 

"Akister,  my  dear  fellow,  I  see  that 
yours  is  indeed  true,  disinterested  love; 
I  believe  you  would  marry  Elva  even  if  she 
were  poor." 

" I  would,"  said  Walter,  decidedly;  "I 
shall  have  enough  for  both.  If  " — he  was 
suddenly  fixed  with  the  idea  that  Kestell  of 
Greystone,  might,  after  all,  not  be  the  rich 
man  he  was  supposed  to  be,  and  that  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  mean  scoundrel 
had  made  off — "if,  Mr.  Kestell,  you  have 
the  least  reason  for  not  wishing  to  settle 
anything  on  your  daughter  at  this  moment 
please  say  so,  I  shall  not  mind  in  the  least, 
neither  will  my  father.  Elva  and  I  can 
wait  till  we  are  older  to  enjoy  riches.  We 
want  so  little  for  ourselves ;  and  she  loves 
you,  I  know,  better  than  herself." 

Mr.  Kestell  was  at  his  knee-hole  table, 
and  he  lifted  his  pale  blue  eyes  to  the 
lover's  face.  There  was  nothing  prepos- 
sessing in  the  young  man's  appearance,  the 
habitual  scowl  seemed  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  usual ;  but  in  his  words  there 
was  much  that  was  honest  and  noble.  Even 
now  the  old  man  paused ;  was  this  another 
door  opened  to  him,  one  more  ohance  of 
escaping  from  these  haunting  thoughts  that 
were  slowly,  as  it  seemed,  killing  him  f 
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Here  was  one  who  loved  Elva  enough  to 
send  everything  to  the  winds  for  her  sake. 
Everything — even  honour  1  Ah !  if  he  could 

be  sure  of  that,  if  he  were  certain  that 

No,  he  could  not  be  sure,  so  he  rose  and 
grasped  Walter's  hand  with  more  than  his 
accustomed  fervour,  and  said  : 

"  Walter,  your  words  prove  you  to  be 
all  I  could  wish.  As  to  money,  we  will 
leave  your  lawyer*  to  settle  that.  I — I 
will  settle  any  sum  in  reason  he  likes  to 
name  on  her;  but  let  the  wedding  be  soon, 
very  soon,  I  am  far  from  well,  and  mortals 
must  not  trifle  with  time." 

"Soon — Mr.  Kestell,  I  would  it  were 
to-morrow;  but  I  must  let  Elva  decida 
Tou  know  she  wrote  to  me ;  perhaps  I 
might  see  her  now  for  a  few  minutes. 
Otherwise  I  shall  respect  her  wishes ;  she 
wishes  to  be  left  to  herself  till  our  wedding 
day.  It  is  all  nonsense  about  getting  well 
acquainted;  we  have  known  each  other 
from  childhood." 

"  You  are  very  generous,  Walter;  it  is 
not  every  man  who  would  respect  her 
wishes." 

"  What  care  1 1 "  he  muttered.  "  When 
she  is  my  wife  she  must  love  me,  must  put 
up  with  me  at  least." 

Mr.  Kestell  led  the  way  to  the  morning 
room,  he  knew  Elva  was  there ;  he  opened 
the  door  with  a  trembling  hand  and  called 
out: 
"  Elva,  dearest.  Here  is  Walter." 
Elva  rose  and  came  forward.  Her  father 
was  gone,  and  had  shut  the  door  before 
Walter  hastily  approached  her.  She  held 
out  her  hand ;  but  she  would  not  let  him 
kiss  her. 

"  I  told  papa  I  would  see  you  now,  to- 
day, Walter ;  and  then  you  know  what  I 
said  in  my  note." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  sullenly. 
"I  want  to  be  quite  sure  you  under- 
stand.   I  want  to  say  it  now,  and  then  we 

need  never  mention  it  again — never " 

"  As  you  like,"  he  said,  with  a  gleam  of 
intense  passion  in  his  eyes,  though  his 
words  were  cold  like  hers. 

"You  have  heard  that  my  happiness 
was  wrecked.  For  some  reason,  which  I 
do  not  know,  the  man  I  loved  broke  off 
our  engagement  I  have  never  seen  him 
again.  Papa  tells  me  I  never  shall.  I 
cannot  see  how  it  can  be  possible.  Bat  I 
do  love  him  still — I  believe  I  told  you  so, 
Walter — and  I  shall  never  love  another  as 
I  loved  him.  I  do  not  love  you ;  but  I  am 
touched  that  you  should  care  for  some 
one  who  is Well,  as  for  me,  I  am 


marrying  you  because  papa  wishes  it 
intensely,  and  I  love  him  better  than  any 
one  else  in  the  world  now.  I  am  not 
deceiving  you,  Walter;  never  reproach 
me  with  that." 

"I  never  will.  You  are  not  deceiving 
me." 

"Won't  you  reconsider  your  wish) 
Think,  Walter,  how  much  happier  you 
could  be  if— if  your  wife  loved  you." 

"  I  shall  look  after  my  own  happiness," 
he  said,  biting  his  lip  to  keep  in  stronger 
expressions. 

"  Remember  that,  when  I  am  your  wife, 
I  shall  know  how  to  make  people  respect 
you;  but  that  I  shall  never  pretend  to 
more.  And,  and — oh,  Walter,  won't  you 
think  better  of  it  again  )  Won't  you  give 
me  up  now — now,  before  it  is  too  late  9 " 

"  By  Heaven,  I  won't ! "  he  said,  fiercely. 
"  Do  you  think  that  now  I  have  proved  to 
you  the  falseness  of  that  man,  now  that 
you  see  how  utterly  unworthy  he  was  to 
marry  you,  do  you  imagine  that  now  I 
shall  give  you  up?  Why  didn't  you  say 
yes  when  I  first  asked  you  1  Why  did  you 
let  me  go  through  that  other  time  ) " 

The  ill-restrained  force  of  the  unchecked 
nature  might  have  attracted  some  women. 
Elva  only  shrank  from  it  as  she  would 
have  done  had  she  seen  molten  iron  issuing 
from  the  imprisoning  furnace.  To  her 
mind  Love  was  not  to  be  thus  desecrated ; 
for*  it  was  too  beautiful  a  thing  to  be 
sullied  with  rude  passion.  She  shrank 
away  a  little  farther  from  him. 

11 1  have  suffered  a  great  deal,"  she  said, 
with  the  quietness  of  despair.  "I  can 
hardly  bear  any  mora  Good-bye  now, 
till — that  day.  Remember,  if — if  you 
ever  feel  any  doubt,  say  so,  and  I  shall 
understand.  I  can  face  what  people  will 
say  now,"  she  added,  with  a  smile  so 
utterly  sad  that  Walter  turned  away. 

"You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  throw 
you  over,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand  and 
grasping  it  "What  do  I  care  for  the 
gossip  of  idle  women)  Some  women's 
tongues  are  full  of  envy,  some  of  them 
think  you  are  a  jilt ;  and  if  you  were,  I 
would  still  marry  you,  Elva." 

She  motioned  him  away.  This  personal 
possession,  which  he  seemed  alone  to  care 
for,  not  only  frightened  her,  but  repelled 
her.  She  experienced  the  feeling  that,  if 
he  stayed  much  longer  in  the  room,  she 
would  fling  all  her  previous  reasoning  to 
the  winds,  and  tell  her  father  she  could 
not  accomplish  the  sacrifice  she  was  making 
for   him.      Why  was   he  so  very,  very 
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anxious  to  see  her  married  !  Why  was 
she  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  she  might 
fly  to  a  convent  and  rest  !  Why  was  her 
love  for  her  father  so  great  that,  for  his 
sake,  she  had  done  this  thing  ! 

"  Please  go  now,  Walter,"  she  said. 

Walter  had  a  moment's  impulse  to  dis- 
obey her ;  but  she  was  going  to  be  his  own 
so  soon,  he  could  humour  her  for  a  little 
while  longer.  Women  were  like  that,  so 
fickle  and  uncertain. 

"We  shall  have  time  enough  to  talk 
during  our  honeymoon,"  he  said,  sullenly ; 
and  then  he  walked  away  without  once 
looking  back. 

Left  alone,  Elva  remained  plunged  in 
dumb  misery.  She  did  not  feel  as  if  she 
were  the  same  Elva  as  she  had  been  ;  she 
was  some  one  else;  she  was  speaking, 
walking,  acting  in  a  dream  —  a  hideous 
dream ;  the  duly  events  now  made  no  im- 
pression on  her  mind.  The  last  thing  she 
distinctly  remembered  was  telling  her 
father  she  would  do  as  he  wished— she 
would  marry  Walter.  Constantly  she 
seemed  mentally  to  be  going  to  her  father 
and  saying  the  same  thing : 

"  Papa,  for>  your  sake  I  will,  for  your 
sake." 

If  now  and  then  she  struggled  into  new 
consciousness,  it  was  merely  to  experience 
a  feeling  of  such  fear  and  dread  at  what 
she  was  going  to  do,  that  she  had  at  once 
to  seek  out  Amice  or  her  mother,  and 
begin  talking  on  indifferent  matters. 

This,  of  course,  always  turned  on  the 
wedding  preparations.  Mrs.  Eestell  once 
more  began  throwing  herself  into  the  pre- 
parations, only  remarking : 

11 1  hope,  Elva,  this  time  there  will  be 
no  more  jilting.  I  shall  never  show  my 
face  again  in  the  neighbourhood  if  you 
throw  over  another  lover.  As  it  is,  I  see 
Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  looks  upon  you  as  a 
very  badly  brought-up  young  lady.  Then 
the  Fitzgeraids — all  their  long  letters  of 
sorrow  make  me  see  well  enough  how  re- 
joiced they  are  that,  after  all,  one  of  you 
will  not  be  first  married.  Louisa  has  en- 
gaged herself  to  that  decrepit  Hungarian 
Count,  so  that  she  may  be  married  first 
acid  be  called  Countess.  I  have  told  your 
aunt  that  as  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Akister 
you  will  hold  a  better  position  in  society 
than  any  foreigner  can  hope  to  fill." 

No;  Elva  made  no  allusion  to  herself. 
This  time  she  was  tied  and  bound  to  be 
married  to  Walter  Akister,  a  man  she  had 
once  despised  and  laughed  at,  but  whom 
she  wae  now  beginning  to  fear. 


She  took  no  trouble  with  her  trousseau ; 
indeed,  most  of  it  lay  ready  prepared  for 
female  admiration.  Wedding  presents 
came,  a  little  fitfully,  as  if  to  remind  Elva 
that  she  was  said  to  have  jilted  her  last 
lover,  or,  at  all  events,  had  given  no 
rightful  explanation  of  her  change  of 
purpose. 

Amice  answered  the  notes,  that  was  the 
only  thing  she  could  do,  having  now  ac- 
cepted the  doom.  To  see  Elva  suffer  was 
far  harder  than  suffering  herself.  Bat 
what  could  she  do  as  the  days  passed  by 
so  quickly,  and  as  every  hour  brought 
them  nearer  to  the  wedding-day  1 

Mr.  Kestell  was  the  one  decidedly  cheer- 
ful member  of  the  family.  Elva  did  not 
notice  that  his  cheerfulness  was  forced ;  she 
accepted  his  verdict  that  her  marriage  was 
going  to  cure  him  of  his  sleeplessness,  and 
of  all  his  ailments;  so  she  forced  herself 
to  smile  and  to  appear  cheerful,  as  she  sat 
with  him  in  his  study,  whilst  he  talked  to 
her  of  his  boyhood,  and  of  his  parents, 
whom  Elva  had  never  known. 

The  past  was  a  relief  to  them  both. 
For  the  time  being  it  almost  blotted  out 
the  present. 

But  Elva  could  be  obstinate  about  some 
things.  Not  even  her  father's  gentle  re- 
monstrance could  make  her  wear  Walter's 
engagement-ring  of  diamonds;  nor  would 
she  go  and  pay  visits  to  rich  or  poor.  She 
sauntered  in  the  garden  on  her  father's 
arm,  but  nothing  more ;  neither  would  she 
see  any  one  who  called.  To  Mr.  Kestell 
she  said : 

"  Papa,  I  want  to  give  you  every  minute 
of  my  last  home  days." 

But  to  herself  she  repeated : 

"I  know  they  are  curious  about  my 
feelings;  they  want  to  probe  my  motives, 
but  they  shall  not.  That  pain  I  need  not 
have,  for  how  can  I  be  sure  that  I  should 
not  say  right  out  how  much  I  dislike 
marrying  Walter,  and  that  it  is  simply  for 
papa's  sake  !  Will  Hoel  see  the  announce- 
ment! What  will  he  think!  Why  did 
he  not  come  to  me )  Hoel,  Hod,  my  only 
love,  what  did  I  do  to  displease  you  f  " 

And  so  the  day  drew  very  near.  There 
were  but  two  days  now.  It  was  Tuesday, 
and  the  wedding  was  to  be  at  half-past 
two  o'clock  on  Thursday ;  Elva  had  begged 
for  that  hour  in  order  to  avoid  the  wed- 
ding breakfast.  Rushbrook  House  was  to 
be  thrown  open,  and  a  general  squash  and 
tea-party  was  to  announce  that  Miss  Kestell 
of  Rushbrook  House  had  been  united  to 
Lord  Oartmel's  only  son. 
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Mr.  KestelTa  delicate  state  of  health  wag 
excuse  enough  for  avoiding  a  breakfast; 
and  the  tea  was  to  consist  of  every  choice 
fruit,  and  every  possible  hospitality  to 
make  up  for  the  disappointment  of  speeches. 

Happily  when  money  is  of  no  consider- 
ation, trouble  is  much  minimised;  and 
Amice,  who  wrote  ail  the  notes,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  family  who  felt  the  harden 
of  the  approaching  wedding. 

Amice  was  in  a  strange  state  just  then. 
Elva  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  own 
burden  of  sorrow  to  notice  this,  as  she 
otherwise  would  have  done ;  all  her  actions 
seemed  mechanical.  She  was  always  at 
work,  but  it  was  because  she  made  almost 
superhuman  efforts  not  to  give  way. 
Formerly  she  had  leant  on  Elva,  now  she 
knew  she  most  keep  up;  formerly  she 
would  have  retired  to  her  room,  and  on 
her  knees  she  would  have  prayed  that  the 
curse  might  pass  away.  Now  she  had  to 
write  notes.  She  had  to  interview  trades- 
people, dressmakers.  She  had  to  go  oat 
to  the  cottages  and  help  Miss  Heaton  about 
the  clothing  of  the  regiment  of  maidens 
who  were  to  line  the  churchyard  path  as 
Elva  walked  up,  and  were  to  strew  white 
flowers  for  the  bride  to  step  on. 

And  Amice  did  all  this,  but  all  the  time 
she  was  conscious  that  this  busy,  active 
Amice  was  not  the  real  one.  Her  true  self 
was  a  far  different  person;  a  girl  who  felt 
that  she  was  under  a  mysterious  power  of 
which  she  could  not  explain  the  nature. 
She  seemed  to  see,  oh  so  terribly  clearly, 
just  as  if  it  were  revealed  to  her,  every 
pang  that  Elva  experienced,  and  which 
made  her  miserable.  She  could  divine  her 
sister's  shrinking  from  her  self-imposed 
task ;  and  from  this  she  could  easily  de- 
duce the  future  misery  of  the  being  she 
loved  most  on  earth. 

"  And  yet,"  thought  Amice,  "I  warned 
her  long  ago  against  Walter  Akister,  and 
she  did  not  understand  me;  I  did' not 
understand  it  myself.  Heaven  sends  me 
these  warnings  as  a  punishment,  for  they 
are  useless,  utterly  useless  —  and  that 
other  warning,  oh,  what  is  it!  What  is 
it!" 

Amice  put  her  hand  over  her  burning 
eyes  as  if  she  would  force  back  the  new 
image.  Image,  no,  it  was  not  that  exactly ; 
it  was  as  if  her  eyeballs  were  burning  in 
their  sockets,  as  if  the  great  pain  this 
caused  her  spread  a  misty  veil  of  red  over 
everything  die  looked  at;  as  if  this  red 
colour  sickened  her,  and  caused  her  to  long 
intensely  to  rush  away  out  of  the  house. 


But  when  she  did  so  the  pain  and  dim 
red  mist  followed  her,  the  air  came  like 
hot  wind  from  a  furnace,  upon  her  fore- 
head ;  the  sickening  thought  that  she  was 
losing  her  mind  would  present  itself  to  her, 
and  yet  she  could  go  through  all  the  daily 
duties  with  perfect  clear-sightedness  with- 
out a  mistake.  Only  in  prayer  could  Amice 
find  relief,  and  time  for  prayer  was  not 
easy  to  get  where  the  hours  before  the 
wedding  could  now  be  counted. 

But  one  whole  day  before  she  should 
lose  her  sister!  The  realisation  of  this 
swept  like  a  bitter  destructive  wave  over 
Amice.  Only  now  she  seemed  to  under- 
stand that  she  had  done  nothing  to  save 
Elva,  but  that  she  had  accepted  the  decision 
calmly.  Yet  how  to  act  when  the  whole 
heart  is  sick,  and  when  the  brain  appears 
about  to  pass  over  the  narrow  border 
which  divides  sanity  and  insanity.  Amice 
fancied  the  air  was  oppressive ;  die  fancied 
that  it  was  not  her  own  fault  that  she 
could  not  breathe,  when  all  around  was 
bathed  in  that  dull-red  colour.  Did  it  ap- 
pear so  to  every  one  else,  or  was  it  only  to 
her — to  her  that  the  curse  had  come !  Or 
were  these  the  signs  of  some  illness  that 
was  about  to  attack  her ! 

Should  she  ask  Elva's  advice!  No,  it 
would  be  cruel ;  she  must  bear  it  alone ; 
it  was  braver  not  to  burden  others  with 
her  fears,  especially  Elva,  who  was  in  such 
sore  trouble  already.  Life  was,  after  all, 
not  such  a  simple  thing  as  it  had  appeared 
to  her  and  Elva  when,  as  children,  they 
wandered  over  their  beloved  heathy  hills. 
No,  life  was  a  network  of  fearful  responsi- 
bilities, the  skeins  of  which  were  always 
becoming  entangled ;  and  those  who  tried 
to  unwind  the  tangles  only  made  matters 
worse. 

Suddenly  Amice  started  up;  she  had 
forgotten  where  she  was,  till  Jones's 
matter-of-fact  voice  recalled  her  with  his 
deep-toned : 

"  Dinner  is  on  the  table." 

It  was  their  last  dinner  together  as  a 
family.  Amice  remembered  this  now,  and 
knew  she  had  been  dreaming.  Was 
it  dreaming,  or  reality!  Behind  the 
curtain,  on  the  low  window  seat,  Elva,  in 
a  black  dress,  which  strongly  brought  out 
the  paleness  of  her  face,  had  been  sitting 
at  her  father's  feet,  with  her  hand  in  his, 
whilst  Mrs.  Kestell  knitted,  and  spoke  now 
and  then  about  her  new  nurse,  who  had 
captivated  her  by  much  sympathy  with 
supposed  ailments. 

Amice  knew  she  was   certainly  quite 
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awake   now,  even   though   the    doll-red 
colour  remained. 

"  Our  darling's  last  dinner/9  said  Mr. 
Kestell  "Dearest,  yon  will  come  in, 
won't  youl"  he  added,  taming  to  his 
wifa 

"  Yes ;  Amice,  give  me  your  arm.  *  It  is 
fortunate  you  are  not  going  to  be  married. 
Josiah,  go  on  with  Elva,  and  let  me  see 
how  well  she  can  take  a  position  as  lady  of 
the  house." 

"  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Akiater ! "  said 
Mr.  Kestell,  playfully,  excitedly  almost 
"I  am  sure  the  array  of  presents  in  the 
big  library  is  enough  to  furnish  a  palace. 
You  will  quite  change  the  character  of  the 
observatory.  We  shall  have  fine  doings 
there  this  summer." 

"  You  must  come  and  see  me  every  day, 
papa,  or  else  I  shall  come  here.  Both  I 
expect." 

Before  Jones  and  the  footman  the  con- 
versation was  chiefly  about  presents.  Elva 
had  wonderful  power  over  herself,  she  was 
like  a  man  going  to  execution ;  the  last 
pride  left  to  her  was  to  show  no  white 
feather  before  the  callous  and  heartless 
crowd. 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Kestell  retired  to  her 
room,  and  Amice  went  with  her ;  but  she 
was  soon  dismissed  in  favour  of  the  new 
treasure.  Where  should  she  got  The 
oppression  of  every  room  increased, 
however.  Elva  might  want  her,  so  she  ran 
down  to  the  drawing-room,  where  her 
sister  had  been  singing  a  favourite  song  to 
Mr.  Kestell.  Seeing.  Amice,  she  rose  and 
went  to  meet  her,  and  drawing  her  gently 
to  her  father,  said  softly,  with  a  voice  full  of 
tears,  and  yet  that  struggled  against 
emotion : 

"  Papa,  I  leave  you  Amice ;  you  wiU  soon 
find  out  how  much  better  she  is  than  I 
am. 

Amice's  large  blue  eyes  dilated  as  Mr. 
Kestell  raised  his  to  them.    Every  nerve 


in  her  body  seemed  to  stiffen,  her  voice 
refused  to  speak ;  an  overpowering  breath- 
lessness  took  possession  of  her,  and  the 
dull-red  base  blotted  out  her  father's  face. 
She  wrenched  her  hand  away  from  Elva's 
arm. 

"  Lst  me  go,  dear,  let  me  go.  I  don't 
feel  well ;  I  must  have  some  air.  Don't 
come  with  me,  don't  follow  me.  Stay 
with  papa." 

Then  she  escaped.  She  shut  the  drawing, 
room  door  as  if  she  feared  pursuit;  she 
snatched  a  hat  and  shawl  as  she  crossed 
the  hall;  then,  opening  the  front  door, 
she  hurried  out  She  must  get  air — air. 
She  must  get  away  from  herself  and  from 
that 

Down  the  drive  and  across  the  road  and 
on  to  the  bridge;  and  there,  in  another 
moment,  she  stood  face  to  face  with  Jesse 
Yicary. 

That  brought  her  back  to  mundane 
thoughts  when,  straight  and  gaunt,  he 
stood  before  her.  His  broad  shoulders, 
mysteriously  defined  in  the  half-light — for 
it  was  still  light  —  looked  powerful,  his 
very  demeanour  was  new  and  strange,  as 
indeed  was  his  voice  when  he  spoke. 

"  Miss  Kestell,  may  I  see  your  father  ? 
Or,  rather,  to  do  away  with  shams,  I  must 
see  lpm." 

His  tone  of  authority  displeased  Amice. 

11  You  have  chosen  badly.  It  is  my 
sister's  last  evening  at  home.  To-morrow 
is  her  wedding-day." 

11  Excuse  me,  I  waited  till  to-day  to 
come." 

Again  Amice  felt  that  she  was  the 
culprit. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  announce  you ! " 

"  I  don't  care.   I  must  see  Mr.  Kestell." 

"Come,  then.  You  will  find  out  for  your- 
self tint  he  cannot  see  you." 

11  The  time  of  cannot  is  past ;  now  it  is 
must,"  he  muttered  half  to  himself  as  he 
followed  her. 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 

Lois,  on  the  upper  floor,  tooting  rest- 
lessly on  her  bed,  felt,  like  Herrick,  op- 
pressed by  the  great  and  sadden  stillness 
which  had  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  house. 

"It  is  the  coming  of  the  Angel  of 
Death,"  she  said  to  herselt  "  All  creation 
sinks  into  silence  before  him.  Perhaps 
even  now  he  stands  upon  the  doorstep." 
And  acting  as  she  ever  did  upon  impulses 
for  which  she  could  offer  no  reason,  she 
sprang  from  her  bed,  flung  wide  her  case- 
ment, and  peered  into  the  outer  darkness 
as  if  she  expected  her  eyes  there  and  then 
to  be  greeted  by  some  strange  and  awful 
sight. 

And  Lady  Joan,  keeping  her  drear 
night-watch  in  the  room  below,  was  like- 
wise conscious  of  the  sudden  lull  which 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  creation,  and 
which  seemed  something  other  than  the 
herald  of  an  approaching  storm.  As  she 
sat  there,  a  mute  watcher  beside  the  dying 
man,  with  eyes  fixed,  strange  to  say,  not 
upon  his  pain-stricken  features,  but  upon  a 
small  table  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the 
thoughts  of  her  heart  seemed  in  that  in- 
tense stillness  to  speak  as  with  living  voice 
to  her: 

11  Southmoor  to  be  sold  1  Only  that 
feeble,  useless  life  in  the  other  room  be- 
tween you  and  wealth  that  would  buy 
Southmoor  thrice  over  1  Thirty  years  of 
bondage  for  nothing  !  And  there  in  that 
little  bottle  on  that  table  is  aconite  enough 


to  end   that  feeble  life  a  dozen    times 


» 


over. 

This  was  about  the  pith  of  those  thoughts 
which,  with  ceaseless  iteration,  had  rung 
in  her  ears,  and  which  now  deemed  to  be, 
as  it  were,  proclaiming  themselves  from  a 
house-top. 

That  hard-featured  Yorkshire  woman 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her  head, 
who  sat  like  a  wooden  piece  of  furniture 
in  a  farther  corner,  must  surely  hear  them, 
and  would  presently  start  up  and  put  that 
bottle  under  lock  and  key.  John,  too,  as 
he  lay  so  white  and  still,  possibly  caught 
the  gist  of  them  in  some  troubled  dream ; 
and  that  was  why  ever  and  anon  his 
breathing  grew  so  painful  and  laboured. 
Herrick,  even,  in  the  other  room,  must  be 
conscious  of  what  was  making  such  a 
racket  in  her  brain,  and  would  presently 
rush  in  and  call  her  a ah  1 

Lady  Joan,  with  a  start,  put  her  hands 
over  her  ears.  Would  to  Heaven  the 
storm  would  break,  the  thunder  crash 
over  the  house,  and  put  to  flight  this 
awful  stillness!  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
all  creation  had  suddenly  ceased  its  own 
work  on  purpose  to  spy  in  upon  her  at 
hers. 

This  was  a  terror  for  which  she  had  not 
bargained  when  she  had  made  out  her  pro- 
gramme for  the  night. 

She  rose  unsteadily  to  her  feet  She 
felt  she  must  break  the  spell  of  that 
terrible  stillness,  or  else  succumb  to  it 
utterly.  A  word  with  Herrick  in  the 
next  room  might  put  all  her  weird  fancies 
to  flight  Why  was  he,  too,  so  still  and 
silent  in  there?  How  was  it  that  never  a 
sound  of  movement  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  door! 

As  she   pushed  back   that   door   her 
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question  was  answered.  There  sat  Herrick, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  locked  in  sleep. 
He  looked  pale  and  worn ;  his  brow  was 
knotted  into  a  deep  frown.  Most  mothers, 
looking  down  thus  on  a  sleeping  son, 
would  hare  yearned  to  kiss  the  sad  young 
face. 

"My  boy !  my  boy !  Would  to  Heaven 
I  alone  oould  bear  this  sorrow  1"  would 
have  been  the  cry  of  most  mothers'  hearts. 
Not  so  Lady  Joan.  Her  thoughts  flowed 
in  another  current  She  took  his  measure, 
so  to  speak,  and  appraised  him  as  calmly 
as  if  he  were  an  utter  stranger.  How  like 
to  her  own  people  he  looked,  with  his 
handsome,  clean-cut  features,  and  dark- 
brown  wavy  hair!  Why,  there  were  at 
least  a  dozen  Herricks  to  be  found  in  the 
picture  gallery  at  Southmoor;  some  in 
Elizabethan,  some  in  GaValier,  and  others  in 
Jacobean  dress.  What  in  life  could  be 
more  suitable  than  that  he  should  marry 
a  daughter  of  her  house  and  settle  down 
at  Southmoor  as  a  representative  of  the 
race  ?  What  in  life  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  come  about  if  he  could  have  been 
earlier  separated  from  the  baleful  plebeian 
influence  of  the  old  grandfather  who,  even 
in  his  dying  hour,  was  bent  on  encouraging 
the  young  man's  infatuated  paesion  for  a 
girl  of  no  birth  and  breeding  ? 

Here  a  sudden  change  of  expression 
swept  over  Lady  Joan's  face ;  for  the  light 
of  the  one  lamp  which  hung  above  Herriok's 
head  was  caught  and  refracted  by  a  half- 
hoop  of  diamonds  and  rubies  on  his  finger 
exactly  similar  to  one  she  had  noted  upon 
Lois  White's  hand  as  it  had  rested  in  old 
Mr.  Gaskell's  clasp. 

Her  lips  tightened. 

What  would  be  the  end  of  all  this, 
if  she  were  to  remain  quiescent  and  in- 
active in  this  crisis  of  his  life  and  her 
own?  Now,  supposing  she  were  to  go 
to  him — not  to-day  nor  to-morrow,  but 
at  some  future  time — and  say :  "  Herrick, 
Southmoor  is  to  be  sold."  Would  he 
at  once  exclaim:  "Mother,  let  us  give 
up  this  odiously  new  place  and  de- 
testable plebeian  trade,  buy  the  old  acres, 
and  settle  down  in  your  own  county 
among  your  own  people  i "  No,  a  thousand 
times  no  !  Would  he  not  be  much  more 
likely  to  say,  as  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  before  him :  "  It  would  be  Quixotic 
to  invest  money  in  such  a  non-paying 
concern." 

Lady  Joan  turned  sharply  away.  Instead, 
however,  of  going  back  direct  to  her 
husband's  room,  she  went  out  by  another 


door,  and  along  the  corridor  towards  old 
Mr.  Gaskell's  room. 

And  if  one  passing  along  that  corridor 
had  chanced  to  meet  her  in  her  clinging 
grey  draperies,  he  would  not  have  needed 
to  say:  "Who  is  this  approaching  with 
weird  white  face  and  gleaming  eyes  f "  but 
would  rather  have  exclaimed :  "  Where  is 
her  knife  hidden  ?  Why,  here  is  Atropos 
herself!" 

Whether  embodied  or  otherwise,  Fate 
assuredly  must  have  been  abroad  in  the 
Castle  that  night  For  there  was  Lois 
overhead  flinging  wide  her  casement 
and  peering  out  into  the  dark,  silent 
world  for  some  invisible,  nameless  terror ; 
there  had  been  Herrick  saying  to  him- 
self over  and  over  again :  "  I  must  keep 
watch  to-night  not  over  two,  but  over 
three ; "  and  yet  Lady  Joan,  with  steady, 
silent  footsteps,  went  her  way  without  let 
or  hindrance  to  old  Mr.  Gaskell's  room. 

Parsons  lifted  her  head  as  Lady  Joan 
entered,  and  rubbed  her  eyes,  for  the 
old  body  had  been  indulging  in  a  quiet 
nap  in  her  easy-chair  between  the  in- 
tervals of  her  attendance  upon  her 
patient 

She  made  a  little  stumble  and  a  rush 
towards  a  table  on  which  stood  cops  and 
glasses  containing  beef-tea,  egg  and  milk, 
or  other  nutritive  food. 

Lady  Joan  laid  her  hand  upon  her  aim. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  don't  disturb  him,  I 
want  you  to  go  downstairs  for  me — give 
him  that  when  you  come  back.  What  is  it*" 

"  Beef-tea,  my  lady  1  Downstairs,  my  lady  % 
It  won't  keep  me  away  from  the  sick-room 
long,  will  it,  my  lady  I  For  Dr.  Scott  h* 
did  say  to  me  the  last  thing,  my  lady, 
'  Parsons/  he  said,  '  everything  dependa  on 
you  to-night — give  the  food  and  medicine 
regularly,  and ' " 

"  It  won't  keep  yon  five  minutes  out  of 
the  sick-room ;  and  I  will  stay  here  till  you 
return.  There  is  a  storm  coming,  as  per- 
haps you  know." 

"Yes,  my  lady." 

"  Very  well.  Mr.  Henick's  dog,  Argus, 
has  no  doubt  as  usual  been  left  by  him  in 
the  outer  hall;  the  dog  has  a  terror  of 
thunderstorms!  and  with  the  first  peal  will 
begin  to  howl  [so  terribly  we  shall  hear 
him  here.  I  want  you  to  take  him  down 
to  the  servants'  hall  at  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  shut  him  in  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night  Stay  a  moment!  Jerviaean 
go  with  you  if  you  are  afraid  to  go  about 
the  house  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
I  would  ask  Mr.  Herrick  to  do  this,  but  he 
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has  fallen  asleep  in  the  other  room,  and  I 
do  not  like  to  disturb  him." 

As  Parsons  and  the  other  none  departed 
in  company,  Lady  Joan,  softly  looting  in 
upon  Herriok,  saw  that  he  still  soundly 
slept. 

After  this  her  movements  became  hur- 
ried and  nervous ;  one  look  she  gave  to 
her  still  unconscious  husband.  Was  it  her 
fancy,  or  was  his  breathing  growing  fainter 
and  less  regular  than  it  hail  been  before  1 
She  took  possession  of  the  small  phial  of 
aconite  which  stood  on  the  bedside  table, 
and  made  her  way  once  more  to  old  Mr. 
Gaskell's  room ;  this  time  passing,  not  by 
way  of  the  corridor,  but  through  die  inter* 
mediate  room.  Time  was  precious ;  three 
minutes  it  would  take  those  two  women  to 
reach  the  outer  hall,  ten  minutes  must  be 
allowed  to  their  slow  middle-aged  move- 
ments for  reaching  the  servants'  hall  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  fastening  in  the  dog, 
and  returning  to  their  post  But  no  more ; 
it  would  be  rash  to  allow  even  a  half- 
minute  more  than  this* 

She  approached  the  bedside  of  the  old 
man  slowly,  stealthily.  Mute,  motionless, 
helpless  he  lay ;  his  faint,  hurried  breathing 
much  the  same  as  that  of  a  tired  child 
sinking  to  sleep  after  a  day  of  play  which 
has  over-taxed  his  strength.  His  head 
and  shoulders  were  propped  high  on  his 
pillows,  his  face  showed  grey  and  sunken 
against  the  white  linen;  his  silvery  hair, 
pushed  back  from  his  brow,  left  every  wrinkle 
bare  to  view.  The  contour  of  his  head  was 
noble  and  impressive,  and  was  thrown  into 
bold  relief  by  the  purple  satin  curtains 
which  canopied  the  bed,  and  the  purple 
satin  quilt  which  covered  it  Lady  Joan 
could  easily  have  persuaded  herself  that  she 
was  looking  down  on  some  dead  king 
lying  in  state ;  so  regal  and  motionless  the 
old  man  looked  amid  his  costly  surround- 
ings. 

She  took  possession  of  the  cup  of  beef- 
tea  which  Parsons  had  placed  ready  for  her 
patient,  and,  with  the  phial  of  aconite  in 
her  other  hand,  went  into  the  room  which 
intervened  between  the  rooms  of  the  two 
invalids. 

This  intermediate  room  was  lighted  only 
by  a  single  lamp,  turned  low.  Lady  Joan, 
with  her  cup  and  phial,  stood  beneath  it 
Her  hand  was  perfectly  steady  now ;  every 
nerve  in  it  seemed  made  of  steel. 

Yet  that  terrible  stillness  around,  here, 
there,  everywhere  1  "Not  so  much  as  a 
ticking  clock  within,  nor  "lisp  of  leaves11 
without  to  drown  the  clamour  of  her  own 


thoughts,  which  once  more  seemed  to  cry 
aloud  to  her. 

"  Now  or  never,  Joan,"  those  thoughts 
seemed  to  say  now,  "Wait  till  the  morn- 
ing, and  your  chance  is  gone  !  Strike  for 
your  freedom,  Joan;  shake  off  your 
manacles!  Why  should  you  serve  thirty 
years  in  bondage  for  nothing  % " 

One,  two,  three  drops  of  the  poison  fell 
into  the  cup. 

Hush  1  What  was  that  f  For  a  moment 
her  hand  paused,  and  her  heart  seemed  to 
stand  atilL  She  looked  hastily  round. 
Ah  1  it  was  only  the  big  yellow  rose  in  a 
jar  on  a  side-table  falling  to  pieces.  But 
her  nerves  had  been  shaken;  her  hand 
trembled;  and  now  the  poison  drops  fell 
uncounted  into  the  cup. 

Hush!  Another  sound.  The  door 
opening,  was  it  f  Once  more  Lady  Joan 
looked  round  with  terror  in  her  eyes. 
Assuredly  the  door  of  the  room — the  door 
that  opened  into  the  corridor — had  been 
softly  opened,  and  softly,  hurriedly  closed 
again. 

She  set  down  her  phial  and  cup,  and 
went  out  hastily  into  the  corridor.  It 
could  not  be  the  nurses  returned  already, 
she  thought,  as  she  strained  her  eyes  right 
and  left  along  the  long,  dark  passage  In 
view  of  possible  emergency,  this  passage 
had  been  left  dimly  lighted  at  one  end, 
the  end  at  which  she  stood.  Amid  the 
deepening  shadows  at  the  farther  end 
she  thought  she  saw  a  fluttering  white ' 
skirt  disappearing  round  the  bend  of  the 
staircase. 

Lady  Joan's  thoughts  flew  to  Lucy  Har- 
wood  and  her  somnambulistic  tendencies. 
No  doubt  to-night,  as  on  the  previous 
night,  the  girl  had  come  down  the  stair- 
case and  gone  along  the  corridor,  feeling 
her  way,  and  looking  for  the  person  or 
thing  whereon  her  mind  was  set.  Most 
likely  the  touch  on  the  cold  door-handle  . 
had  thrilled  and  awakened  her,  and  she 
had  hastily  fled,  fearing  to  encounter  Lady 
Joan's  anger. 

"She  must  be  taken  in  hand  to-morrow," 
said  Lady  Joan,  setting  her  lips  tightly 
together.  "In  the  dim  light,  and  in  her 
half-Bleeping  state,  she  can  have  seen 
nothing  definite." 

Moments  were  getting  precious  now. 
Lady  Joan  swiftly  and  softly  went  back  to 
her  phial  and  cup  of  beef-tea ;  the  one  she 
replaced  on  the  bedside  table,  the  other 
she  carried  straight  to  old  Mr.  Gaskell's 
room.  She  paused  for  an  instant  in  the 
doorway  to  ascertain  if  his  slumber  were 
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still  unbroken.  Then,  swiftly  and  softly 
still,  she  approached  his  bedside.  With 
one  hand  she  covered  her  eyes,  with  the 
other  she  set  down  the  cup  of  beef-tea  on 
the  small  table. 

One  wistful,  pathetic  look  from  those 
blue  eyes,  which  recalled  at  times  so 
vividly  the  look  in  another  pair  of  dying 
eyes,  and  she  felt  that  her  dread  purpose 
might  remain  unfulfilled. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Two  o'clock  struck  in  succession  softly 
and  sonorously,  or  briskly  and  blithely, 
from  a  variety  of  clocks  in  different  parts 
of  the  Castle. 

Herrick,  with  a  start,  awoke  and  jumped 
from  his  chair.  All  his  fears,  anxieties, 
and  forebodings  came  back  upon  him  in  a 
rush.  He  had  been  sleeping  for  an  hour  1 
What  might  not  have  happened  in  that 
hour  1  He  went  at  once  and  hastily  into 
the  adjoining  room. 

The  nurse  came  forward  to  meet  him. 

11 1  was  about  to  call  you,  sir,"  she  said. 
"I  fear  Lady  Joan's  strength  is  giving 
way;  and  I  fear,  too,  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  your  father." 

"Go,  call  Dr.  Scott  immediately,"  was 
Herrick's  reply ;  and  then  he  went  to  his 
father's  side  and  took  his  hand  in  his. 

Yes;  the  pulse  beat  more  feebly  now; 
a  slight  change,  a  more  rigid  look,  had 
come  into  the  grey,  drawn  face.  ,  His 
breath,  however,  was  as  before — hard  and 
laboured. 

Lady  Joan,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
seemed  clinging,  as  if  for  support,  to  the 
brass  rail. 

Herrick  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  and 
took  it  to  her. 

"Drink  this,  mother,  or  your  strength 
will  altogether  give  way,"  he  said. 

Her  face  appeared  to  him  strangely 
flushed ;  her  eyes  shone  with  an  unnatural 
light.  She  drank  the  wine  —  eagerly,  it 
seemed  to  him — and  as  she  gave  him  back 
the  glass  he  could  see  that  she  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot,  and  that  the  support  of 
the  foot-rail  of  the  bed  was  a  necessity  to 
her. 

At  that  moment  his  attention  was 
diverted  from  Lady  Joan  by  a  sudden, 
uneasy  movement  of  his  father's  arm 
which  lay  upon  the  coverlet.  His  hard, 
laboured  breathing,  also,  suddenly  ceased; 
his  eyes  opened  wide,  and  fixed,  with  an 
odd,  startled  look  in  them,  on  the  door 
which  led  through  the  ante-room  to  old 


Mr.  Gaskell's  room.  Slowly,  slowly,  his 
eyes,  still  with  the  odd,  startled  look  in 
them,  moved,  as  if  following  the  motion  of 
some  one  walking  from  that  door  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Lady  Joan,  standing  still  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  seized  Herrick's  hands  in  a  state 
of  nervous  terror. 

Clear,  slow,  and  stern,  at  that  moment 
came  John  Gaskell's  voice  from  the  bed. 

11  Stand  back,  Joan,"  he  said,  "and  let 
my  father  pass." 

At  the  same  instant  the  door  of  old 
Mr.  Gaskell's  room  opened,  and  Parsons, 
looking  white  and  flurried,  came  in. 

"Oh,  my  lady,"  she  whispered,  in  a 
quaking  voice,  "Mr.  GaskeU  has  just 
breathed  his  last.  I  went  to  his  side 
a  moment  ago,  and  saw  that  he  was 
sinking  rapidly.  I  had  not  time  to 
call  you  or  Mr.  Herrick  before  he  was 
gone." 

Lady  Joan  made  a  strange  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  sad  tidings.  She  still  trembled 
from  head  to  foot;  her  hands,  day-cold, 
still  clutched  at  Herrick's  arm;  but  she 
contrived  to  control  her  voice  sufficiently 
to  say : 

"  Let  there  be  no  mistake,  Parsons.  At 
once  write  down  the  exact  hour  and 
minute  at  which  Mr.  GaskeU  died." 


THE  GAY  SCIENCE. 


The  Gay  Science,  as  poetry  was  brightly 
designated  by  the  troubadours,  ought 
surely  to  promote,  not  only  the  gaiety  of 
nations,  as  it  unquestionably  does,  but  the 
gaiety  of  its  professors,  which,  according 
to  a  certain  class  of  sentimentalists,  it  does 
not  A  great  poet  has,  indeed,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  found  his  art  its  own  "  ex- 
ceeding great  reward";  but  the  writers  to 
whom  I  refer  persist  in  ringing  the  changes 
upon  Shelley's  complaint  that  "  Poets  learn 
in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song,"  and 
upon  Wordsworth's,  that  "They  begin  in 
gladness,"  but  thereof  "  comes  in  the  end 
despondency  and  madness."  They  love 
to  connect  the  Gay  Science — an  unnatural 
union — with  sorrow  and  misadventure ;  to 
represent  the  singer  as  the  innocent  victim 
of  some  mysterious  but  inevitable  Doom — 
always  with  a  big  D.  Now,  no  one  can 
deny  that  poets  have  lived  unhappy  Uvea ; 
but]  so  have  their  critics,  and  many  others, 
and  my  contention  is  that  their  unhappi- 
ness  has  usually  arisen  in  their  defects  of 
temper  and  character,  or  in  the  pressure  o£, 
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external  circumstances.  I  do  not  believe 
that  genius  carries  with  it  a  heritage  of 
woe.  The  poet  who,  like  Wordsworth,  or 
Tennyson,  or  Browning,  dedicates  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  altar,  may  count,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  upon  a  reasonable  felicity  of 
life.  His  course  will  probably  be  as 
smooth  as — or  even  smoother  than — that 
of  men  generally.  But  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  in  proportion  to  his  experience 
of  the  "  Sturm  and  Drang  "  of  the  passions, 
and  his  intercourse  with  humanity  under 
varying  aspects  and  conditions,  will  be  the 
force,  truth,  depth,  and  vitality  of  his 
song.  The  poet,  of  all  men,  as  Julius  Hare 
remarks,  has  the  liveliest  sympathy  with 
the  world  around  him,  which  to  his  eyes 
"  looks  with  such  a  look,"  and  to  his  ears 
"  speaks  with  such  a  tone,"  that  he  almost 
receives  its  heart  into  his  own.  Without 
his  vast  knowledge  of  men  and  manners, 
and  of  the  darker  sides  of  life,  Dante  could 
never  have  written  his  "Divina  Corn- 
media,"  nor  would  Milton,  without  his  share 
in  the  sharp  contentions  of  his  time,  have 
composed  his  "  Samson  Agonistes." 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  poet 
should  be  exempt  from  those  vicissitudes 
which  afflict  his  fellow-men.  And  there 
can  be  no  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  why 
the  cultivation  of  the  Gay  Science  should 
bring  with  it  any  special  penalties.  I 
think  that  a  cursory  review  of  the  bio- 
graphy of  European  poets — I  exclude  the 
poets  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
obvious  ground  of  familiarity  —  will  es- 
tablish both  these  conclusions. 

Let  us  begin  with  Francisco  Manoel,  a 
Portuguese  bard,  who  experienced  the 
rude  usage  of  fortune.  He  incurred  the 
anger  of  the  Inquisition,  and  one  of  its 
agents  was  sent  to  arrest  him.  Suspecting 
the  man's  errand,  the  poet  seized  a  dagger, 
and  threatened  to  stab  him  if  he  spoke. 
Snatching  off  his  cloak,  he  wrapped  himself 
in  it,  turned  the  key  on  the  emissary,  and 
fled  for  shelter  to  the  house  of  a  French 
merchant,  until  he  was  able  to  escape  on 
board  a  French  vessel  bound  for  Havre  de 
Grace. 

Benedetto  Vardio,  the  Italian  poet,  was 
exposed  to  no  less  a  danger — not  through 
his  genius  as  a  poet,  it  is  true,  but  through 
his  meddling  in  politics.  Cosmo  the 
First,  of  Florence,  engaged  him  to  write 
a  history  of  the  civil  war,  in  which  the 
Medici  had  triumphed;  and  certain  per- 
sons, who  had  reason  to  fear  that  he  would 
depict  them  in  no  favourable  colours,  at- 
tacked him  by  night,  and  attempted  to 


assassinate  him.  Succour  came  before 
they  had  finished  their  deadly  work ;  and, 
though  his  wounds  were  serious,  he  eventu- 
ally recovered. 

Guarini,  the  celebrated  author  of  "II 
Pastor  Fido"  — so  admirably  translate;*, 
with  nervous  seventeenth-century  English, 
by  Sir  Eichard  Fanshawe  —  tasted  the 
bitters  of  banishment.  Such  was  also  the 
ill-fortune  of  Angelo  di  Costanzo.  Strange 
was  the  fate  of  Alessandro  Guidi.  His 
translation  of  the  "Homilies  of  Pope 
Clement  the  Eleventh"  having  passed 
through  the  press,  he  set  out  to  present  a 
copy  to  the  Pope ;  but  on  the  journey  dis- 
covered so  many  misprints  in  its  pages, 
that  his  vexation  threw  him  into  a  fever ; 
and  the  fever  brought  on  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  of  which  he  died.  To  this 
melancholy  list  of  unfortunate  Italian 
poets,  I  may  add  Silvio  Pellico,  whose 
liberal  politics  gave  offence  to  the  Austrian 
Government  of  Milan.  He  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  death;  but  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment 
in  the  Spielberg,  where  he  languished  for 
ten  weary  years.  The  beautiful  narrative 
of  his  sufferings,  entitled  "Le  Mie  Pri- 
gione,"  is  well  known  in  England.  The 
captivity  of  Tasso,  the  author  of  "La 
Gerusalemme  Liberate,"  who  for  upwards 
of  seven  years  was  shut  up  in  the  Hospital 
of  Santa  Anna  as  a  madman,  has  moved 
the  pity  of  many  a  sympathetic  heart,  but 
is  still  involved  in  mystery. 

Banished  from  his  beloved  Florence, 
Dante,  the  immortal  seer  and  poet  of  the 
11  Divina  Commedia,"  wandered  from  town 
to  town,  homeless,  dependent,  and  blown 
hither  and  thither  "by  the  sharp  wind 
( that  springs  from  wretched  poverty."  One 
day  he  arrived  at  the  convent  of  the  Corvo 
alle  Fori  della  Marca,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  monk,  Frate  Uario.  "  And 
seeing  him  there,"  writes  the  monk,  "  as 
yet  unknown  to  me  and  my  brethren,  I 
questioned  him  as  to  what  he  wished  and 
wanted.  He  made  no  answer,  but  stood 
and  silently  contemplated  the  columns  and 
arches  of  the  cloister.  Again  I  asked  him 
what  he  wished,  and  whom  he  sought 
Then,  slowly  turning  his  head,  and  looking 
at  the  friars,  and  at  me,  he  answered, 
'  Pace ! '  Thereupon,  my  desire  to  know 
him,  and  whom  he  might  be,  increasing,  I 
drew  him  aside,  when,  after  speaking  a 
few  words  with  him,  I  recognised  him  at 
once;  for  though  I  had  never  seen  him 
before,  his  renown  had  long  since  reached 
my  ears.    When  he  saw  how  I  fixed  my 
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gaze  upon  his  countenance,  and  with  what 
strange  affection  I  listened  to  him,  he  drew 
from  his  bosom  a  book,  and  opening  it 
gently,  offered  it  to  me,  saying:  'Sir 
Friar,  here  is  a  portion  of  my  poem,  which, 
perchance,  thou  hast  not  seen.  This  I 
leave  with  thee  as  a  token.  Forget  me 
notl"' 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  great  poet, 
wrapped  in  the  cowl  and  mantle  of  a 
Franciscan  friar,  and  in  the  majesty  of 
his  austere  but  mighty  genius,  lay  down 
to  die  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  By  hia 
bedside  lovingly  watched  Guido  da  Polenta, 
his  friend  and  protector — the  unhappy 
father  of  that  Franoesca  da  Rimini,  whose 
sad  unrestrained  passion  forms  so  touching 
an  episode  in  Dante's  poem.  It  was  the 
day  of  the  Holy  Gross ;  and  we  may  not 
unreasonably  conjecture  that  some  solemn 
laud  or  chant  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  dying 
man,  as,  hovering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
11  he  beheld  eyes  of  light,  wandering  like 
stars.19  After  he  had  expired,  the  cowl 
and  mantle  were  removed ;  he  was  clothed 
in  the  poet's  singing-robes,  while  his  Mend 
pronounced  a  eulogy  on  his  character  and 
genius. 

Bat  now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  other  side  of  the  shield,  and  we  shall 
see  that  even  Italy  counts  among  its  poets 
many  a  prosperous  name.  Petraroa,  in 
the  Capitol  of  Borne,  received  the  laurel 
crown  amidst  the  applause  of  the  Soman 
nobles  and  citizens.  Employed  on 
many  important  public  embassies,  he 
gained  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-countrymen;  and  was  followed  to 
his  honoured  grave  by  the  Prince  of 
Padua,  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and 
the  students  of  the  University.  Boiardo, 
the  author  of  the  "  Orlando  Innamorato," 
discharged  several  diplomatic  missions, 
and  was  made  governor  of  Eeggio.  Bembo 
lived  a  life  of  singular  serenity  and  prospe- 
rousness;  and  Ariosto,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  fine  extravagance  of  the  "  Orlando 
Furioso,"  made  enough  money  by  his 
writings  to  build  himself  a  house  at 
Ferrara.  Chiabura  enjoyed  a  life  of 
lettered  ease,  marrying  at  fifty,  and  dying 
full  of  years  and  honour  at  eighty- 
five.  Marini  found  a  patron  in  Marie  de 
Medkis.  Bediwas  principal  physician  to 
Dake  Cosmo  the  Third.  And  Vincenzo 
Monti,  the  greatest  of  Italy's  later  poets, 
after  receiving  various  dignities  at  the 
liberal  hands  of  Napoleon,  was  finally 
allowed  a  sufficient  income  by  the  city  of 
Milan. 


If  we  look  at  the  German  poets,  we  find 
that  Fortune  distributed  among  them  her 
smiles  and  frowns  with  edifying  impar- 
tiality. The  even  tenor  of  such  lives  as 
those  of  Hagedorn  and  Gellert  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  There  was  scarcely  a  cloud 
on  the  life-horizon  of  Elopstock,  the  poet 
of  "The  Messiah,"  once  very  popular  in 
England.  He  died  in  his  eightieth  year. 
Lessing,  famous  as  a  poet—did  he  not 
write  "  Nathan  the  Wise  "  1 — but  moze 
famous  as  a  critic — passed  his  tranquil  days 
in  the  enjoyment  of  lettered  ease.  As  much 
may  be  said  of  Wieland,  the  author  of 
"  Oberon  "  and  translator  of  Shakespeare,  of 
Pfeffel,  of  Claudius,  of  Herder,  who  was 
made  President  of  the  High  Consistory 
at  Weimar,  and  ennobled;  of  Stolberg, 
Voss,  Tiedge,  Schiller,  Matthisson,  Werner, 
Riickert,  Uhland,  Freiligrath,  and  the 
greatest  of  all,  Goethe.  The  last-named, 
in  truth,  may  be  said  to  have  lived  among 
the  immortals*— in  the  serenest  of  atmo- 
spheres— high  above  the  din  and  darkness 
of  this  lower  world. 

But  how  painful  a  contrast  is  the  case 
of  Heine,  whose  life,  like  that  of  Pope,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  "  one  long  dis- 
ease "  1  Disease  of  the  soul  and  ^  of 
the  body  —  the  former  torn  with  im- 
patient ideas,  with  doubts,  and  restless 
aspirations,  and  vague  longings ;  the 
latter  afflicted  with  an  agonising  spinal 
malady.  Lying  on  his  sick-bed  —  his 
"  mattress-grave,"  as  he  called  it — which  for 
nearly  eight  years  he  never  quitted,  he 
described  to  his  friend  Meiasner  "  the  long 
tortures  of  his  sleepless  nights,1'  and  con- 
fessed that  the  weak  thoughts  of  suicide 
sometimes  rose  upon  his  brain,  growing 
longer  and  more  intense,  until  he  found 
strength  to  repel  them  in  the  recollection 
of  his  beloved  wife,  and  of  many  a  work 
which  he  might  yet  live  to  complete. 
Terrible  was  it  to  hear  him  exclaim  with 
fearful  earnestness  and  in  a  suppressed 
voice — "Think  on  Giinther,  Burger, 
Kleist,  Holderlin,  Grabbe,  and  the 
wretched  Lenau  1  Some  curse  weighs 
heavily  on  the  poets  of  Germany  ! "  But 
in  most  instances,  let  me  add,  the  curse  was 
self-imposed.  Grabbe  broke  down  hie 
health  by  habits  of  debauchery :  the  gifts 
received  from  Heaven  he  degraded  to  the 
meanest  uses,  and  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-five — as  much  a  suicide  as  if  he 
had  cut  his  throat  or  blown  out  his  brains. 
More  honourable  is  the  record  of  Von 
Kleist  Having  drawn  his  sword  in  the 
Prussian  service,  he  was  mortally  wounded 
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at  the  battle  of  KunersdorfF,  and  died  a 
few  days  afterwards.  The  glorious  death  of 
the  patriot,  which  Southey  likens  to  Elijah's 
chariot  of  fire,  crowned  the  brief  life  of  the 
poet  Koraer  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two.  He  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  near 
Rosenberg,  in  August,  1813,  fighting 
against  the  hosts  of  Napoleon,  haying 
completed,  only  an  hoar  before,  his  famous 
lyric,  "  The  Song  of  the  Sword/1  and  read 
it  to  his  comrades.  *  Very  different  was 
the  fate  of  Kotzebua  He  fell  by  an 
assassin's  hand,  baring  incurred  the  hatred 
of  Young  Germany  by  his  Russian 
sympathies  and  reactionary  political  creed. 
But  he  was  no  true  student  at  any  time 
of  the  Gay  Science. 

The  last  years  of  Burger — with  whom 
Sir  Walter  Scott  first  made  the  English 
public  familiar — were,  I  admit,  most  piti- 
fully and  meanly  wretched;  but  the 
wretchedness  was  of  his  own  making, 
With  his  first  wife  he  had  lived  un- 
happily; and  on  her  death  he  married 
her  sister,  for  whom  he  had  long 
cherished  a  violent  passion.  In  less  than 
a  year  she  died.  Four  years,  afterwards 
the  infatuated  man  took  to  himself 
a  third  wife  —  a  young  Swabian  girl, 
who  had  made  hot  love  to  him  in  a 
poem.  Flattered  by  the  homage,  .he 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  earthly  paradise 
to  be  realised  by  the  union  of  poet  and 
poetess,  but  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
made  a  grievous  mistake.  In  two  years' 
time  he  divorced  the  poetess,  and,  a 
couple  of  years  later,  died  in  extreme 
poverty.  But  neither  his  poverty  nor  his 
domestic  infelicity  could  be  laid  to  the 
blame  of  Apollo,  On  the  contrary,  we 
may  agree,  I  think,  that  the  poet  has 
always  this  signal  advantage  over  those  of 
his  fellow-men,  who,  like  him,  may  be 
afflicted  by  want,  by  physical  disease,  or 
by  domestic  treason.  He  can  always 
escape  from  the  presence  of  his  trouble 
into  a  world  of  his  own — a  world  created 
by  his  own  genius;  an  enchanted  island, 
like  Ariel's,  in  "The  Tempest";  a  fairy- 
land as  bright  as  that  of  Oberon  and 
Titania — whereas,  other  men,  who  have  no 
such  resource,  are  tied  to  the  stake  by 
enduring  bonds,  and  must  bear  as  best  they 
can  the  fierce  heat  of  the  flames  that 
surround  them. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  history 
of  French  poetry,  we  shall  find  that  it 
does  but  confirm  and  strengthen  the 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  already 
arrived,  namely*  that  the  poet  is  governed 


by  the  same  laws  as  other  men ;  and  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  his  life  depends 
upon  the  use  he  makes  of  it.  When 
Villon  lives  like  a  rogue  and  a  rake,  like  a 
rogue  and  a  rake  he  must  pay  the  miser- 
able penalty.  Ronsard  was  the  friend  and 
companion  of  kings;  and,  if  he  had  not 
wallowed  in  the  mire  of  sensuality,  might 
have  gone  down  to  his  grave  full  of  years 
and  honours.  No  black  mourning-borders 
surround  the  lives  of  Dorat,  Belleau,  and 
Desportea.  Their  careers  wexe  prosperous, 
and  their  deaths  lamented.  As  for  Jean 
Bertaut,  his  bark  was  borne  on  fortune's 
fullest  tide;  one's  mouth  waters  as  one 
reads  of  the  good  things  that  fell  to  his 
lot.  Head  Almoner  to  the  Queen, 
Councillor  to  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble, 
Abbe*  of  Aunay,  Bishop  of  Siez — was  ever- 
professor  of  the  Gay  Science  more  happily 
distinguished!  Corneille  had  his  de- 
tractors (of  course,  for  was  he  not  a 
genius  9) ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  life-course 
was  enviably  smooth,  and  when  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  I  do  not  think 
he  had  much  to  complain  of.  Moli&re, 
no  doubt,  had  his  "peck  of  troubles," 
His  wife  was  not  all  a  wife  should  be, 
and  he  suffered  from  pulmonary  eon- 
sumption;  but  he  had  a  compensation 
denied  to  most  jilted  husbands  in  the 
applause  which  his  genius  extorted  from 
the  crowded  theatre.  La  Fontaine's 
eighty-three  years  touched  him  gently. 
He  was  never  without  friends,  and  the 
careless  geniality  and  easy  simplicity  which 
procured  him  the  sobriquet  of  "le  Bon 
Homme  "  —  a  jolly  good  fellow,  as  we 
may  paraphrase  it — prevented  him  from 
smarting  under  those  pin-pricks  of  every- 
day life  which  sensitive  natures  feel  so 
keenly. 

A  fair  share  of  fame  and  fortune  fell  to 
the  satirist  Boileau  —  more  than,  as  a 
satirist,  he  deserved.  He  had  a  little 
trouble  with  his  critics ;  but  then  he  was  a 
critic  himself,  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  well 
knew  how  to  hold  his  own.  The  Abb6 
Cotin  attacked  him  in  a  satire  which  had 
the  disadvantage  of  being  dull,  and 
Boileau  extinguished  him  by  the  bright- 
ness of  his  raillery,  so  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  regret  the  combat  into  which  he 
had  been  provoked.  Then  what  shall  we 
say  of  Racine)  He  was  pensioned,  ap- 
pointed Royal  historiographer,  and  seated 
among  the  Forty  Immortals.  And  if,  in  his 
declining  years,  he  fell  into  disgrace,  it 
was  because  he  forsook  his  metier  of  poet, 
and  turned  politician. 
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Voltaire,  somewhat  idly,  has  been 
described  as  "a  strange  compound  of 
virtues  and  vices,  folly  and  wisdom,  the 
little  and  the  great,"  which  will  account 
for  the  minded  yarn  which  was  woven  into 
the  web  of  his  life.  But,  on  the  whole,  he 
basked  in  the  sunshine.  "  The  farther  he 
advanced  in  his  career,"  says  Barante,  "  the 
more  he  saw  himself  encompassed  with 
fame  and  homage.  Soon  even  sovereigns 
became  his  mends,  and  almost  his 
flatterers ; "  and  when,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  Paris,  his 
welcome  was  one  which  a  king  might 
have  envied.  "  The  Forty  "  gave  him  an 
enthusiastic  reception,  and  placed  his  bust 
by  the  side  of  that  of  Corneille;  the 
actors  waited  upon  him  in  a  body;  his 
tragedy  of  "Irene"  was  played  in  the 


presence  of  the  Royal  Family ;  at  the 
sixth  representation,  he  was  presented  with 
a  laurel-wreath  as  he  entered  the  theatre, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  performance,  his 
bust  was  crowned,  while  an  excited 
audience  roared  applause.  After  this, 
there  was  nothing  more  for  the  old  man 
to  do  but  to  go  home  and  die. 

Millevoye  died  young,  but  his  life  had 
been  spent  in  the  tranquil  pursuit  of 
letters.  The  old  age  of  Be*ranger  was 
cheered  by  the  love  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen;  he  had  drunk,  however,  of 
the  bitter  cup  of  adversity,  having  been 
imprisoned,  for  the  free  tone  of  his  lyrics, 
by  the  Bourbon  Government  in  1828. 
Such  vicissitudes  as  Lamartine  experienced 
were  due  to  his  political  activity;  but  it 
was  his  fame  as  a  poet  which  placed  him 
temporarily  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Republic,  when  it  rose  on  the  wreck  of 
Louis  Philippe's  throne.  Of  Andr6  Ghenier, 
Sainte-Beuve  says  with  justice  that  he  was 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  French  poetry 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
greatest  French  classic  in  verse  since  Boileau 
and  Racine.  There  is  a  richness  of  imagery, 
a  glow,  a  fulness  in  Che'nier's  poems  which 
one  too  seldom  discovers  in  the  masters  of 
French  song.  I  admit  that  his  life  did 
not  flow  evenly.  At  first,  he  missed  his 
vocation,  and  suffered  accordingly;  after- 
wards, ill-health  crippled  him ;  and,  lastly, 
the  fever  of  the  French  Revolution  got 
into  his  blood,  and  be  put  aside  the  culti- 
vation of  his  art  that  he  might  share  in 
the  strife  and  tumult  of  the  time.  By  his 
bold  and  unsparing  denunciation  of  the 
excesses  of  the  Terrorists,  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Robespierre,  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  sent  to  the  guillotine — meeting 


his  fate  with  the  calm  composure  of  a 
hero. 

Few  poets  have  basked  in  such:  a  sun- 
shine of  popularity  as  Lope  de  Vega,  the 
great  Spanish  dramatist  He  never  made 
his  appearance  in  public  without  receiving 
such  marks  of  respect  as  are  generally 
reserved  for  Royal  personages.  And  just 
as  we  are  nowadays  accustomed  to  attach 
the  names  of  eminent  statesmen  or  soldiers 
to  bags,  collars,  and  wines,  or  of  favourite 
actresses  to  bonnets  and  mantles,  so  did 
the  Spaniards  adopt  that  of  their  favourite 
poet  as  a  cachet  or  "brand,"  indicative 
of  superior  excellence.  Thus,  a  brilliant 
diamond  was  called  a  Lope  diamond;  a 
fine  day,  a  Lope  day ;  a  beautiful  woman, 
a  Lope  woman.  In  this  connection  I  may 
repeat  a  curious  anecdote.  The  honours 
paid  to  Lope  in  life  were  continued  to  him 
in  death,  and  his  obsequies  were  attended 
by  the  principal  grandees  and  nobles  of 
Spain,  the  stately  procession  passing 
through  streets,  whose  balconies  and  win- 
dows were  graced  with  thousands  of  spec- 
tators. A  woman  in  the  crowd  was  heard 
to  exclaim:  "This  is  a  Lope  funeral l" 
Little  knowing  that  it  was,  in  truth,  the 
funeral  of  the  great  poet  himself. 

Considerable  latitude  is  allowed  to  a  bio- 
grapher when  he  sings  the  praises  of  his 
hero ;  but  it  may  be  thought  that  Mont- 
alvon,  the  biographer  of  Lope,  exceeds  all 
reasonable  limits  when  he  speaks  of  him 
as  "the  portent  of  the  world,  the  glory 
of  the  land,  the  light  of  his  country, 
the  oracle  of  language,  the  centre  of 
fame,  the  object  of  envy,  the  darling 
of  fortune,  the  phoenix  of  ages,  the  prince 
of  poetry,  the  Orpheus  of  science,  the 
Apollo  of  the  Muses,  the  Horace  of 
satiric  poets,  the  Virgil  of  epic  poets,  the 
Homer  of  heroic  poets,  the  Pindar  of  lyric 
poets,  the  Sophocles  of  tragedy,  and  the 
Terence  of  comedy ;  single  among  the  ex- 
cellent, excellent  among  the  great,  great  in 
every  way  and  in  every  manner  1"  Much 
of  this  is  unmeaning,  and  more  is  inap- 
plicable ;  and  the  whole  shows  an  absence 
of  critical  discretion  which  necessarily 
weakens  the  validity  of  the  panegyric. 

Galderon,  a  much  finer  genius — the 
author  of  "II  Magico  Prodigioso,"  which 
may  be  called  the  Spanish  "Faust  "—was 
singularly  fortunate  in  attaining  and  re- 
taining both  the  patronage  of  the  Court 
and  the  favour  of  the  common  people. 
When  one  reads  over  the  list  of  prefer- 
ments of  which  he  was  the  happy  recipient, 
one  at  first  supposes  that  one  is  counting 
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up  the  good  lack  of  some  adroit  courtier; 
and  one's  surprise  is  overwhelming  at  the 
discovery  that  all  this  prosperity  actually 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  poet !  However,  as  a 
set-off  against  this  spoiled  child  of  fortune, 
we  may  quote  the  case  of  Francisco  de 
*Quevedo,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
"Suenos,"  or  "Visions,"  who  was  twice 
imprisoned,  and,  on  the  second  occasion, 
treated  with  such  brutality,  that  his  health 
broke  down,  and  he  did  not  long  survive 
his  release.  But  I  do  not  connect  his  mis- 
fortunes with  his  cultivation  of  the  Gay 
Scienca  His  offence  seems  to  have  been 
the  praiseworthy  frankness  with  which  he 
attacked  the  vices  of  his  time ;  though,  in 
his  own  opinion,  he  was  not  so  outspoken 
as  duty  demanded  and  the  state  of  things 
j  justified.  "  I  showed  Truth  in  her  smock," 
he  said,  "and  not  quite  naked9' — "Ver- 
dadeo  dire*  un  camisa,  Poco  menos  que 
dromedas."  But  as  a  prophet  is  not 
honoured  in  his  own  country,  so  a  censor 
is  never  popular  in  his  own  time. 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  connect 
the  name  of  Miguel  Cervantes  with  the  Gay 
Science.  At  least  in  England  he  is  unknown 
as  a  poet  and  dramatist:  his  fame  rests 
on  his  "Don  Quixote";  and  could  hardly 
rest  on  a  more  solid  and  enduring  basis. 
The  principal  events  of  his  stormy  career 
have  admirably  been  summed  up  by 
Viardot,  who  adds,  however,  in  the  true 
sentimental  vein,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
unfortunate  guild  who  pay  by  a  lifetime 
of  suffering  for  the  tardy  reward  of  post- 
humous glory.  This  is  altogether  beside 
the  mark.  Cervantes  owed  his  lifetime 
of  suffering  to  his  adventurous  disposition ; 
his  glory  to  his  genius.  To  connect  the 
suffering  and  the  glory  is  not  fair  or 
justifiable. 

Born  of  a  poor  but  honourable  family ; 
liberally  educated,  but  at  an  early  age 
thrown  into  servitude  by  domestic  mis- 
fortunes; pace,  valet-de-chambre,  soldier; 
deprived  of  his  left  hand  by  an  arquebus 
shot  at  Lepanto;  taken  prisoner  by  a 
Barbary  corsair;  for  five  years  tortured  in 
the  slave-depdts  of  Algiers;  ransomed  by 
public  charity  when  his  courageous 
attempts  at  escape'  had  failed ;  again  a 
soldier,  both  in  Portugal  and  the  Azores; 
recalled  to  the  pursuit  of  literature  by  love, 
but  soon  driven  from  it  again  by  distress ; 
recompensed  for  his  service  and  his  genius 
by  a  Government  clerkship;  wrongfully 
accused  of  embezzling  public  money,  and 
thereafter  thrown  into  prison  ;  released 
after     he    had    proved   his    innocence; 


a  poet  by  profession,  and  a  general  agent ; 
when  upwards  of  fifty  discovering  the  true 
bent  of  his  genius;  pursued  by  privation 
and  poverty  even  to  his  old  age,  and 
dying  at  last  in  obscurity — such  is  the 
life-story  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes. 

We  shall  find  a  mournful  pendant  to 
this  sad  narrative  in  the  life  of  the  great 
poet  of  Portugal,  Luis  de  Camoens,  the 
author  of  the  singularly  beautiful  epic — 
worthy  of  being  much  better  known  — 
"TheLusiados." 

Like  Cervantes,  he  came  of  a  noble 
family.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Coimbra;  afterwards  made  a  gallant 
figure  at  Court ;  but  falling  in  love  with  a 
lady  of  the  palace,  was  banished  to 
Santarem,  where  he  formed  the  design,  it 
is  supposed,  of  his  immortal  poem.  Taking 
up  arms,  he  served  in  Africa  and  India, 
and  afterwards  joined  an  expedition 
against  the  Moorish  pirates.  Beturning 
to  Goa,  he  exposed,  in  a  bitter  satire, 
the  infamies  of  the  Portuguese-Indian 
Administration,  and  was  punished,  like 
Qaevedo,  for  his  inconvenient  candour  by 
being  sent  to  Macao.  There,  in  a  cave 
or  grotto,  which  overlooked  the  broad 
Indian  Ocean,  he  composed  the  greater 
part  of  the  "  Lusiados."  Being  invited  to 
return  to  Goa,  on  the  voyage  he  was  ship- 
wrecked, but  escaped  with  his  life  and 
his  manuscript  by  swimming  ashore,  like 
Caesar  with  his  "  Commentaries."  At  Goa 
he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  like 
Cervantes,  on  a  false  charge  of  peculation ; 
but  released,  like  him,  without  a  blot  on 
his  escutcheon.  He  served  in  various  expe- 
ditions by  sea  and  land;  underwent  much 
humiliation  from  pecuniary  straits;  made 
his  way  back  to  Portugal,  where  the  Court 
ignored  his  services,  and  the  people  read 
his  poem,  and  the  man  of  genius  grew 
poorer  every  day. 

The  hardships  he  had  undergone,  and 
the  effects  of  a  tropical  climate  on  a  not 
very  robust  constitution,  compelled  him  to 
lay  aside  his  pen ;  and  he  sank  into  such 
poverty  that  he  depended  for  his  daily 
subsistence  on  the  loyalty  of  his  Javanese 
servant,  who  begged  by  night  for  the 
bread  on  which  his  master  subsisted  by 
day.  At  last,  having  lost  all  power  of 
exertion,  he  was  removed  to  a  hospital, 
where  he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  in 
such  absolute  need  that  he  was  indebted  to 
charity  for  a  shroud. 

"How  miserable  a  thing  it  is,"  writes 
the  friar  who  ministered  to  the  dying  poet, 
"  to  see  so  famous  a  genius  so  ill-rewarded  1 
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I  saw  him  die,  in  a  hospital  at  Lisbon, 
without  possessing  a  rag  to  cover  his  dead 
body  —  a  warning  for  those  who  weary 
themselves  by  studying  day  and  night 
without  profit,  like  the  spider  who  spins 
his  web  to  catch  flies." 

But  the  good  friar's  simile  seems  any- 
thing but  pertinent  The  spider  catches  the 
prize  he  aims  at  Oamoens  was  less  fortunate. 

To  complete  the  survey  I  have  under- 
taken, I  must  glance  at  the  chronicles  of 
the  Gay  Science  in  Scandinavia.  The 
brightest  name  in  Danish  literature  is, 
I  think,  that  of  Oehlenschlager,  whose 
career  by  no  means  points  the  moral  our 
sentimental  critics  are  so  anxious  to 
enforce.  On  the  contrary,  it  flowed  with 
an  even  current  and  there  was  no  "  des- 
pondency and  madness  "  at  its  end  !  In 
his  youth  he  wrote  plays,  and  took  part  in 
private  theatricals ;  as  he  grew  older,  he 
gave  up  the  theatricals,  and  went  a- 
soldiering;  travelled  in  Germany,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Wieland  and 
Goethe;  visited  Paris,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  Madame  de  Stael  and  Ben- 
jamin Constant;  married;  was  appointed 
to  a  professorship  in  the  Copenhagen 
University ;  spent  his  winters  in  lecturing, 
and  his  summer  leisure  in  composition ; 
lived  in  honour,  and  died  in  peace. 
Nor  did  the  poet  Ingemann  turn  over 
less  prosperous  leaves  in  the  "Book  of 
Fate."  None  were  blank;  and  but  few 
were  wet  with  tears.  Then  as  to  Bishop 
Tegn6r,  the  sweet  singer  of  Sweden, 
his  life  was  really  an  idyll  —  a  pastoral 
romance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dark 
side  of  human  affairs  turns  up  in  the 
pathetic  story  of  Eric  Sjogren.  "  While 
yet  in  his  cradle,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he 
was  exposed  to  the  frowns  of  fortune. 
Poverty  attended  the  steps  of  the  boy, 
checked  the  free  and  soaring  genius  of 
the  youth,  and  stood  beside  the  bedside 
of  the  man."  He  taught  himself  to 
write  by  cutting  letters — like  Orlando — 
in  the  bark  of  trees.  With  fifty  shillings 
in  his  pocket  he  made  his  way  to  the 
University  of  Upsal,  where  he  gained  a 
livelihood  by  instructing  those  of  bis 
fellow-students  who  were  younger  and 
richer  than  himself.  But  the  hard  buffets 
dealt  to  him  by  an  unsympathising  fate 
could  not  repress  his  noble  aspirations. 
His  poetic  genius  flowered  and  ripened, 
and  he  would  have  struggled  into  the  sun- 
shine of  success  had  not  bis  health  given 
way.  He  was  only  in  his  thirty-second 
year  when  he  died. 


This  last  melancholy  example  may 
seem  to  lend  some  colour  to  the  fallacy 
against  which  I  am  protesting  —  the 
infelicity  of  poets  by  reason  of  their 
being  poets  —  but,  after  all,  Sjogren's 
misfortunes  were  of  an  exceptional  cha- 
racter. The  most  prosaic  of  men  have 
met  with  quite  as  harsh  treatment 
And  in  Sjogren's  case  we  may  believe  or 
hope  that  they  were  greatly  lightened  by 
the  consolation  he  derived  from  his  insight 
into  the  truth  and  beauty  of  Nature.  As 
John  Sterling  says  :  "  Poetry  is  in 
itself  strength  and  joy,  whether  it  be 
crowned  by  all  mankind,  or  left  alone  in 
its  own  magic  hermitage." 


MALINE'S    CONFESSION. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 

GHAPTEft  IH. 

WHAT  MALINE  TOLD  HER  FATHER. 

The  day  on  which  Wilfred  Power  left 
the  Orange  was  a  very  gloomy  one,  and 
both  Mr.  Carmgham  and  Maline  were  low- 
spirited  and  depressed.  Maline  plied  her 
father  with  questions  as  to  the  cause  of 
Wilfred's  going;  but  he  did  not  tell  her, 
and  put  her  off  with  general  reasons  which 
only  had  the  result  of  making  her  still 
more  thoughtful  and  uneasy  than  she  had 
been  even  on  the  previous  evening. 

She  had  asked  Mr.  Oaringham  plainly 
whether  the  cause  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  lost  money,  having  her  own 
reasons  for  the  question;  but  he  had 
replied  by  another  question,  asking  in 
his  turn  how  that  could  possibly  be  the  case. 

She  felt  certain  that  that  was  the  reason, 
however;  and  wondered  whether  Wilfred 
had  admitted  that  he  had  taken  It ;  but 
she  had  not  put  this  question  to  her 
father. 

The  next  day  was  as  gloomy  as  its  pre- 
decessor ;  but,  until  dinner  was  over,  she 
said  nothing  on  the  subject  that  was  upper- 
most in  both  their  thoughts. 

Then  like  a  true  woman,  she  opened  her 
battery  suddenly. 

The  two  were  in  the  library,  where,  as  It 
was  chilly,  a  little  fire  had  been  lighted  ; 
and  Maline  carried  a  footstool  to  her 
father's  feet  and  sat  down,  resting  her  head 
on  his  knee,  and  began. 

"  Daddy,91  she  said,  caressingly,  "  did 
Mr.  Power  go  because  that  horrid  money 
was  lost  ?" 

Mr.  Caringham  started  at  the  direct 
question. 
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"I  told  you  before,  Mai"  —  he  only 
used  this  abbreviation  of  her  name  in 
moments  of  deeper  feeling  than  usual — 
"  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible." 

"  No,  dad ;  all  you  did  was  to  ask  me 
whether  I  didn't  think  such  a  thing  was 
impossible.  I  have  been  thinking;  and 
it  seems  to  me  most  probable.  Did  he, 
daddy  ?    Do  tell  me  1? 

"  He  did  not  say  precisely  why  he  was 
going  away,  MaL" 

"  Didn't  he  say  anything  more  definite 
than  that!" 

"What  he  did  say  was  not  definite. 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  understood  him, 
either" — adding  under  his  breath,  not  for 
his  daughter's  ear,  "  and  I'm  sure  I  hope 
I  didn't  understand  him."  But  she  was 
quick,  and  caught  the  words. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  yen  didn't  under- 
stand, dadl  Was  it  something  very 
bad?" 

11  He  did  not  wish  me  to  say  why  he 
left,"  answered  Mr.  Oaringham ;  "  so 
you  mustn't  question  me,  Mai." 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  something  very 
bad!"  she  said,  not  noticing  his  last 
words. 

"What  was  it,  daddy!  Do  tell  me,  I'm 
so  miserabla" 

He  stroked  her  head  thoughtfully  before 
he  answered. 

"  It  would  only  make  you  more  miser- 
able, my  darling,"  he  answered;  and  spoke 
with  a  deep  sigh. 
*    The  girl  altered  her  weapon. 

"  I  know  it  had  to  do  with  that  money, 
papa ; "  she  spoke  so  earnestly  and  seriously 
that  Mr.  Oaringham  was  off  his  guard 
directly. 

"  How  can  you  know  that,  Maline ! " 
11  Did  he  tell  you  who  took  the  money, 
papa!" 

" 1  would  rather  not  talk  about  it,  Mai," 
said  Mr.  Oaringham. 

"Well,  perhaps  I  won't  bother  you  after 
to-night  any  more  about  it,"  answered  the 
girl,  looking  up  and  smiling  sweetly; 
"  but  you  must  let  me  have  my  own  way 
to-night  Do  you  know  why ! " 
"No,  my  child." 

"Because— because,"  and  she  paused  a 
long  time;  and  then  kissed  her  father's 
hand,  and  laid  her  soft  cheek  upon  it  as 
she  said,  "  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some- 
thing that  nobody  mows,  dad,  nobody 
in  all  the  world ;  and  perhaps  nobody  ever 
will  know,  but  you  and  me ;  and  it  will  be 
our  secret,  won't  it,  daddy  darling,  our 
very  own ! " 


*  Yes,  Mai,  if  you  wish  it.  I  think  you 
can  tnwt  your  old  father." 

The  girl  got  up  and  sat  on  her  father's 
knee,  pot  her  arms  round  hltn  and  kissed 
him  fondly ;  but  did  not  speak. 

"  You  are  crying,  Mai,"  he  said,  very 
gently;  "and  your  tears  hurt  me." 

The  girl  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder, 
and  whispered : 

"  I  love  him,  daddy,  with  all  my  heart ; 
and  now  I've  lost  him  for  ever.  I  drove 
him  away ;  and  oh,  dad,  my  heart  is 
broken." 

The  old  man  felt  the  tears  coming  into 
Iris  own  eyes,  and  could  not  speak ;  all  he 
could  do  was  to  press  her  hand  and  gently 
pat  the  head  that  lay  on  his  shoulder. 

His  grief  was  that  he  could  give  her  no 
hope. 

Presently  she  grew  a  little  calmer,  and 
said : 

"  You'll  tell  me  now,  daddy,  won't  you, 
why  he  left!" 

"  Yes,  darling,  it  was  about  the  money." 

"Did  he  tell  you  who  had  taken  it, 
dad." 

"  No,  Mai ;  but  he  hinted  it." 

"He  didn't  tell  you  out  plainly."  She 
was  very  anxious  to  have  this  quite 
clearly  told  to  her. 

"  No,  Mai,  he  hinted ;  and  only  vaguely 
hinted,  little  one." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  out  plainly  who  took 
it!    I  know." 

"No,  Mai,  no;  no,  don't  tell  me. 
Besides,  you  can't  know."  And  he  grew 
suddenly  afraid  that  the  girl  was  going  to 
put  in  plain  words — what  as  yet  was  only 
suspicion,  and  then  ask  for  Wilfred  to 
be  brought  back. 

"  But  I  want  to  tell  you." 

11  No,  child,  no.     I  don't  want  to  hear." 

"But  those  who  are  innocent  may  suffer. 
Listen,  daddy,  and  don't  be  too  angry. 
Let  me  whisper  it.  I  took  the  money, 
darling ;  and  I'm  so  wretched." 

"  You  took  it ! "  cried  Mr.  Oaringham, 
starting  so  violently  in  his  surprise  that  he 
almost  sent  her  off  his  knee. 

"  Yes,  dad,  I  wanted  some  money  to — 
to— to  pay  some  old  bills  with,  and  I 
didn't  like  to  ask  you." 

"  But,  my  child,  Maline "  he  began ; 

but  she  would  not  let  him  finish,  stopping 
his  mouth  with  kisses, 

"Don't  scold  me  to-night,  dad,  dearest ; 
I  can't  bear  it.  I've  been  so  miserable.  I 
won't  do  it  again — I  won't,  really.  And 
to-morrow  I'll  come  to  you  and  be  scolded 
ever  so  much;  because  you  mustn't  for- 
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give  me  without  scolding  me,  and  you 
mustn't  scold  me  without  forgiving  me. 
And — and  you'll  send  for  Wilfred  to  come 
back,  won't  you  1 "  she  asked,  in  very  low 
tones. 

"  This  is  a  very  serious  thing,  Maline," 
said  Mr.  Oaringham,  "  and  I " 

But  she  would  not  let  him  continue, 
throwing  her  arms  round  him  and  kissing 
him,  and  actually  smiling,  until  the  good 
man  could  hardly  look  grave. 

"  No ;  but,  Maline,  tell  me,  where  is  the 
money  !  " 

11  The  money,"  she  said,  biting  her  lips — 
"  the  money ;  oh,  I  paid  it  away,  dear,  for 
the  bills,  you  know." 

"But  the  French  notes,  child  —  you 
couldn't  pay  those  away." 

11  No,  dad,  I  couldn't  pay  those  away ; 
they — they  must  be  upstairs.  Don't  ques- 
tion me  any  more  to-night,  dad,  please. 
And  don't  look  so  serious." 

"  But  it's  such  an  extraordinary  thing 
for  you  to  have  done,  my  child.  If  you 
had  come  to  me " 

"  Don't  be  angry  to-night,  dad,"  pleaded 
the  girl 

"I'm  not  angry,  Maline;  but  I'm  afraid 
I  am  terribly  grieved." 

Then  she  put  her  arms  about  him  and 
caressed  him  fondly,  trying  to  comfort  him 
with  many  winning,  affectionate  ways. 

"I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  some  day, 
daddy  darling,  and  then  you'll  see  I'm  not 
so  much  to  blame  as  you  think." 

"  Well,  my  child,  I'll  wait  for  that  day. 
Try  and  let  it  be  soon." 

"  And  Wilfred  will  come  back,  won't  he, 
daddy?" 

"  Yes,  child,  certainly.  I  shall  send  for 
him  to-morrow." 

"Then  I'm  so  glad  I  told  you."  And 
she  kissed  him  again,  and  smiled,  and  then 
slipped  off  his  lap  and  went  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  6ld  man  completely 
puzzled  what  to  make  of  her  words,  in 
view  of  what  Wilfred  had  said  to  him 
before. 


QHAPTER  IV.      THE  TRUTH. 

Wilfred  Power  was  greatly  surprised 
to  receive  a  short  note  from  Mr.  Caring- 
ham,  asking  him  to  return  at  once.  But 
he  did  so.  Mr.  Oaringham  explained  the 
matter  to  him  literally,  interpreting 
Maline's  action  as  a  freak,  and  asking 
Wilfred  not  to  go  away,  at  any  rate,  for  a 
tima 

Maline's  reception  of  him  was  curious, 


and  there  was  something  in  the  girl's 
manner  he  could  not  understand.  If  he 
had  not  seen  the  proofs  of  her  act,  and 
known  of  her  confession,  he  would  have 
thought  that  she  seemed  rather  inclined  to 
take  credit  to  herself  for  what  she  had 
done,  and  to  receive  him  as  if  he  were 
really  a  returned  prodigal.  She  was  so 
very  gentle  and  tender  that  he  was 
puzzled. 

Matters  were  not,  therefore,  quite  on 
the  same  footing  as  they  had  been,  though 
no  one  made  any  reference  to  the  lost 
money. 

On  the  second  morning  after  Wilfred's 
return,  Maline  was  alone  in  her  room, 
when  one  of  the  old  servants,  who  had 
been  her  nurse,  came  to  her. 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  is  this  yours  % " 
asked  the  woman,  holding  out  a  small  blue 
paper  to  her. 

"What  is  it,  nurse!" 

"  I  don't  know,  miss,  quite." 

"  Where  did  you  find  this? "  asked  the 
girl,  quickly,  colouring  with  excitement  as 
she  examined  it. 

It  was  a  French  one  hundred  franc  bank- 
note. 

11  The  laundrymaid,  Susan,  gave  it  me, 
miss,  and  told  me  she  had  found  it 
among  the  clothes — she  thought  among 
yours/'  she  said. 

"Tell  her  to  come  up  to  me  at  once,1' 
said  Maline. 

When  the  girl  came,  Maline  questioned 
her  closely,  and  discovered  that  she  had 
really  found  the  note,  wrapped  up  in  one 
of  Maline's  handkerchiefs,  and  placed  in 
the  pocket  of  a  dress  belonging  to  one  of 
the  maids,  who  had  been  only  a  short  time 
at  the  Grange,  and  was  under  notice  to 
leave. 

The  maid  was  sent  for. 

"Where  did  you  get  this,  Rachel!" 
asked  Maline,  facing  the  girl,  and  eyeing 
her  keenly. 

The  girl,  taken  quite  by  surprise,  at 
first  hesitated  and  coloured,  and  then 
denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  Then  Maline 
told  her  where  it  bad  been  found,  and  the 
other  equivocated  and  contradicted  her- 
self ;  and  at  last,  after  a  promise  of  forgive- 
ness, confessed  with  many  tears  that  she 
had  taken  the  money. 

Maline  was  as  much  surprised  as  the 
girl  had  been. 

"Did  you  place  one  of  these  notes  in 
Mr.  Power's  blotting-pad  for  us  to  find  it 
there)" 

"Yes,  Miss  Maline,"  answered  Baehal, 
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with  a  great  burst  of  tears.  "After  I'd 
pat  two  of  them  in  the  parse  you  left  in 
the  study.  I  watched  him  go  out;  and 
as  your  parse  looked  as  if  it  hadn't 
bean  touched,  I  took  the  notes  oat  again, 
and  pat  one  of  them  in  Mr.  Power's 
blotter." 

"  Yoa  put  two  of  them  in  my  parse,  you 
say!    When  was  that!" 

"  On  Monday,  Miss  Maline.  I  slipped 
into  the  room  while  Mr.  Power  was  seeing 
you  to  the  carriage,  and  I  saw  the  parse 
on  the  table." 

The  girl's  answer  was  a  revelation  to 
Maline.  She  now  saw,  as  by  an  inspira- 
tion, that  Wilfred  Power  had  gone  away 
on  her  account,  thinking  she  had  taken  the 
money,  and  thus  had  tried  to  shield  her  by 
drawing  suspicion  on  himself 

"Where  is  the  money t  Fetch  what 
you  have  of  it." 

"I  have  it  all,  miss,  upstairs." 

"  Why  did  you  do  this,  Rachel  ! " 

For  a  long  time  the  girl  did  not  answer. 

Then  she  confessed  that  she  had  a  friend 
who  was  in  great  distress  for  want  of 
money;  when  she  went  into  the  study 
at  lunch-time  on  the  day  she  had  heard  of 
the  trouble,  she  saw  the  money  in  the 
table-drawer,  and  the  sudden  temptation 
was  more  than  she  could  resist.  What 
she  had  afterwards  done  was  merely  to 
keep  away  suspicion  from  herself  until 
the  time  for  her  to  leave  should  arrive. 
She  had  thought  that  Wilfred  Power  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  suspicious,  and  so  she 
had  first  tried  to  draw  his  thoughts  on 
Maline;  and  thinking  she  had  failed,  as 
the  purse  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
opened,  she  tried  to  fix  suspicion  upon 
him. 

"You  are  a  bad,  wicked  girl,"  said 
Maline.  "Go  and  pack  your  things  and 
leave  the  house  at  once." 

Mr.  Garingham  and  Wilfred  were  both 
in  the  library  when  Maline  entered. 

"Is  this  the  money  you  lost,  papa!" 
she  asked,  quietly  putting  the  gold  and 
notes  down  on  the  table. 

"Good  gracious,  Maline  1"  cried  her 
father  in  amazement  "What  does  this 
1" 


And  then  she  told  them. 

Wilfred  and  Maline  had  a  further  and 
much  longer  explanation  in  the  drawing- 
room  after  dinner  that  night,  when  Mr. 
Caringham  was  asleep  in  the  library.  At 
the  end  of  it  Maline  said : 

"  And  so,  sir,  you  thought  I  was  a  little 


thief,  did  you,  when  you  saw  the  notes  in 
my  purse,  and  tried  to  shield  me  by  pre- 
tending you  had  done  it  ! " 

"  Not  more  than  you  thought  I  was  one 
when  that  note. tumbled  out  of  my  blotting- 
pad,  and  you  confessed  to  the  theft  But 
you  were  a  little  thief  after  all,  for  you 
stole  my  heart,  Mai." 

"Then  we  were  both  thieves;  for  you 
took  mine  away  ever  so  long  ago." 

And  the  lovers'  amen  closed  the  dispute. 


A  DEMONSTRATION  SKETCH. 

"What  would  the  old  Duke  say  to  it 
all!"  was  the  exclamation  of  a  grizzled 
veteran,  looking  over  at  the  crowd  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  where  the  Duke  himself,  in 
effigy  upon  his  bronze  horse,  rising  out  of 
the  forest  of  heads,  might  have  been  taken 
for  the  field-marshal  directing  the  whole 
demonstration  in  this  which  is  practically 
the  workman's  May  Day.  And  nobody 
thinks  of  the  old  Duke  now,  any  more 
than  of  Hector  of  Troy,  or  of  the  joyous 
popular  fttes  that  once  ushered  in  the 
month  of  flowers. 

"Where's  Troy,  and  where's  the  May- 
pole  in  the  Strand  ! "  Where  is  the  May 
Queen,  and  Jack  in  the  Green,  whom  even 
the  sweeps  seem  to  have  given  up! 
Where  is  the  procession  of  four-in-hand 
stage-coaches !  Yet  we  have  had  the  dust- 
carts and  their  horses  all  decked  with 
ribbons  and  finery,  and  the  omnibus- 
drivers  have  donned  their  white  hats  and 
summer  coats,  and  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  flowers  and  ribbons  everywhere.  And 
now  people  are  turning  out  in  their  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands,  just  to  have 
a  look  at  what  is  going  on,  and  banners 
flutter  in  the  breeze,  and  there  is  music  in 
the  air  —  anyhow,  the  braying  of  brass 
instruments,  with  the  thud  of  the  big 
drums.  And  all  this  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  May,  which  is  likely  to  perpetuate  itself 
into  distant  ages,  in  a  succession  of  work- 
man's Sundays. 

It  might  have  been  otherwise  had  the 
day  been  wet,  with  everybody  draggled 
and  miserable,  and  the  processions  more 
or  less  of  a  failure.  But  for  once  the 
elements  are  favourable  to  a  popular 
demonstration;  and  though  there  is  a 
yellowish  haze,  resembling  what  gardeners 
call  a  blight  in  the  air,  and  there  is  a  lack 
of  sunshine  to  brighten  up  the  scene,  yet 
it  is  the  right  sort  of  weather  to  march 
from  Poplar,  or  Deptford,  or  Peckham,  all 
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through  London  street*,  to  Hyde  Park, 
and  back  again,  without  being  nnduly 
troubled  with  either  heat  or  cold  So 
that  this  celebration  may  be  fairly  eaid  to 
have  "caught  on";  and  having  a  many- 
sided  and  even  international  character — 
for  there  is  talk  everywhere,  in  workshops 
and  workmen's  clubs,  of  the  solidarity  of 
working  men  all  over  the  civilised  world — 
it  is  probable  that  this  will  be  an  anniver- 
sary to  be  remembered  in  future  times  as 
the  beginning  of  what  these  future  times 
only  will  know. 

But  while  the  old  Duke  is  presiding 
over  the  teeming  crowd  outside  the  Park 
gates,  and  the  nurses  and  patients  in  the 
big  hospital  are  peeping  out  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  tall,  aristocratic  houses  look 
down  on  the  scene  with  a  subdued  kind  of 
interest,  within  the  Park  the  show  is  even 
more  impressive.  The  well-known  corner 
which  in  this  merry  month  of  May  is  the 
rendezvous  of  wealth  and  fashion,  where 
rows  upon  rows  of  chairs  are  filled  with 
lookers-on  and  idlers;  where  there  is  a 
general  show  of  the  finest  horses  and  best 
appointed  equipages  in  Europe,  while 
through  the  trees  you  may  see  the  fair 
horsewomen,  and  their  cavaliers,  cantering 
smoothly  over  the  favourite  ride — all  this 
has  been  rolled  away  like  the  set  scene  of 
a  theatre,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
thronging  crowd  of  all  ranks  and  denomi- 
nations. Bight  up  to  the  very  heel  of 
Achilles,  as  if  in  some  great  amphitheatre, 
rises  the  mass  of  round  black  hats  and 
white  faces,  not  unmixed  with  the  feathers 
and  flowers  of  feminine  head-gear.  There 
are  carriages,  too,  drawn  up  by  the  rail- 
ings—  but  not  the  eostly  equipages  of 
duchesses  and  millionaires,  but  homely 
family  vans,  that  work  in  coals  and  cab- 
bages or  potatoes  during  the  week;  the 
coster's  cart,  with  miladi  coster  In  tail  hat 
and  ostrich  feathers,  with  a  gipsy  beauty 
of  her  own ;  the  rag-and-bone  man's  four- 
wheeled  repository,  with  the  wiry  pony 
in  the  shafts ;  the  fat-collector  and  wash- 
contractor —  for  pigs,  and  not  for  com- 
plexion —  brings  his  smart  wagonette ; 
and  there  are  hundreds  more  vehicles  of 
every  kind — except  the  grand  and  aristo- 
cratic— all  crammed  with  the  families  and 
friends  of  their  owners,  all  bent  on  enjoy- 
ment, and  with  very  little  thought  for  any 
ulterior  object 

Indeed,  for  the  majority  of  these  people 
who  are  on  their  own  hook,  so  to  say,  and 
skirmish  for  their  daily  bread  among  the 
streets  and  markets,  the  eight  hours'  day 


is  a  mere  phantom  of  the  imagination. 
"  My  day's  when  I've  emptied  my  barrer," 
says  a  coster,  dogmatically;  but  he  adds 
in  a  more  sympathetic  tone :  "  Still,  those 
chaps  as  want  it  ought  to  have  it." 

But  while  these  are  on  pleasure  bent, 
there  are  others  intent  on  business. 
Oranges,  nuts,  and  apples  are  already  in 
demand — your  Harry  is  never  so  mean  as 
to  grudge  his  Sarah  the  cost  of  a  little  light 
refreshment;  and  there  are  cakes  of  a 
peculiar  demonstration  compound,  which 
do  not  appear  in  the  market  at  less  hungry 
times.  Then  there  are  men  and  boys 
hawking  "  Official  Programmes,"  the  "  New 
York  Herald,"  the  "  Commonweal "  ;  the 
Organ  of  Socialism,  the  "People's  Press," 
which  represents  certain  Trade  Unions; 
with  sundry  other  papers  and  leaflets — 
here  religious,  and  there  very  much  the 
reverse;  but  no  ballad,  for,  though  there 
are  socialist  poets,  yet  no  popular  bard  has 
yet  arisen— in  Hyde  Park,  anyhow — to 
mark  the  epoch  with  a  spirit-stirring 
song. 

There  is  not  long  to  wait  for  the  pro- 
cessions, the  heads  of  which,  with  banners 
displayed,  are  seen  struggling  through  the 
dense  crowd  about  the  gates,  while  the  brass 
bandsmen  are  deprived  for  the  moment  of 
the  use  of  their  instruments,  and  even  of 
the  breath  to  blow  them.  The  big  banners, 
too,  are  embarrassing  in  a  crowd ;  the  poles 
and  their  bearers  are  forced  in  different 
directions.  There  is  a  positive  pole  which 
will  advance,  and  a  negative  one  that 
hangs  back;  and  the  four  men  who  hold 
the  strings  that  steady  the  machine  fore 
and  aft,  are  hurried  away  by  opposing 
currents.  Yet  the  standard-bearers  straggle 
gallantly  through  their  difficulties,  which 
are  soon  over,  by  the  way ;  for  once  fairly 
within  the  Park,  the  crowd  is  more  diffused, 
and  the  banners  are  gallantly  advanced, 
while  the  societies  who  march  beneath 
them  come  on,  nine  or  ten  abreast,  in  very 
good  form  and  order. 

All  these  who  come  in  by  Hyde  Park 
Corner  are  connected  with  the  London 
Trades9  Council,  a  body  which  is  considered 
a  little  slow  and  conservative  by  more 
advanced  members  of  other  organisations. 
For  three  different  sections,  having  different 
aims  and  views,  have  united  for  this 
Sunday's  demonstration.  The  Central 
Committee,  which  embraces  all  kind  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  labour;  the  Trades' 
Council,  which  combines  the  chief  skilled 
artisans  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  whose  programme 
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18  more  extensive  than  either  of  the 
others. 

So  that  on  this  side  of  the  Park,  which 
is  the  first  to  score  in  the  business,  we 
have  the  leather  and  metal-workers,  the 
cabinet-makers,  the  carpenters,  with 
shipping  trades,  and  clothing  trades,  and 
printing  trades'— indeed,  with  almost  every 
trade  that  could  be  mentioned.  Bat  hardly 
are  the  Trades'  Council  men  fairly  under 
weigh,  when  a  rush  of  people  towards  the 
other  road  announces  the  arrival  of  the 
Marble  Arch  contingent,  preceded  by  a 
very  fine-looking  horseman,  brilliant  with 
coloured  scarves  and  decorations,  and 
wearing  a  red  Phrygian  cap  of  the  good 
old  "Mourir  pour  la  patrie"  order,  who 
bestrides  with  grace  a  veteran  cream- 
coloured  steed.  The  effect  of  a  little 
colour  and  display  on  the  popular  imagina- 
tion is  evident,  for  there  is  a  general  crush 
to  witness  this  horseman,  whom  we  sup- 
pose to  be  the  Field-Marshal  commanding- 
in-chief.  When  this  conspicuous  figure  has 
passed,  there  is  nothing  to  cause  excitement 
except  the  banners,  many  of  which  are 
of  elaborate  design  in  rich  silk,  which  are 
costly  enough,  and  easily  damaged,  and  of 
which  their  bearers  are  naturally  proud 
and  careful  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
the  men  as  they  come  on  briskly  enough, 
but  dusty  and  a  little  fagged  some  of 
them,  such  as  those  who  have  come  from 
Woolwich  and  Deptford,  who  have  been 
on  foot  since  ten  o'clock,  and  it  is  now  past 
three.  But  they  are  certainly  well  organised; 
and  if,  as  used  to  be  said,  we  had  no 
British  general  who  could  get  ten  thousand 
men  into  Hyde  Park  and  out  of  it  again 
without  a  muddle,  here  we  have  a  Field- 
Marshal  who  can  give  our  commanders 
points,  for  he  has  marched  a  good  many 
more  than  ten  thousand  in  already,  and 
the  cry  is  still  they  come. 

Yet  all  find  their  way  with  very  little 
confusion,  in  spite  of  the  crowds  that  sur- 
round them,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
platform  assigned  to  each  section — plat- 
forms which  are  arranged  in  a  quadrilateral 
across  the  Park.  There  is  no  time  wasted, 
for  when  the  first  detachments  have  taken 
up  their  ground,  speaking  begins  from  one 
or  two  of  the  vans  which  are  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  By  this  time  the  Park, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  black  with 
human  beings;  and  yet  it  is  easy  to  get 
about,  for  there  is  no  central  pageant  to 
pack  the  people  together ;  and  the  crowd, 
though  pleased  and  good-humoured,  is  not 
enthusiastic  in,  any  way,  except,  perhaps, 


in  favour  of  the  female  contingent — the 
laundresses,  who  step  out  with  characteristic 
courage,  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  popular 
ovation. 

But  here  at  one  of  the  platforms  there 
is  a  pretty  tight  squeeze,  and  a  crowd  that 
goes  on  swelling  in  dimensions,  for  the 
sturdy-looking  man,  with  the  short,  crisp 
black  beard  and  moustache,  and  the  air  of 
one  who  has  some  authority  hereabouts,  is 
Mr.  John  Burns,  the  popular  hero  of  the 
hour;  and  when  it  is  his  turn  to  speak, 
there  is  more  enthusiasm  than  has  hitherto 
been  elicited.  Tet  Mr.  Burns'  method  is 
not  exactly  that  of  an  orator,  but  he  is 
ready  and  confident,  quick  to  seize  a  point, 
and  with  a  sense  of  humour  that  puts 
people  on  good  terms  with  him.  Then  it 
is  refreshing  to  hear  some  good-tempered, 
honest-looking  working  man,  who  is  con- 
scious of  having  had  a  good  deal  to  say, 
but  who  finds  it  all  running  out  rather 
thin  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 
"What  the  eight  hours'  day  —  the  legal 
eight  hours — will  do  for  us  is  just  this. 
We  can  do  our  work  with  our  shirts 
on." 

And  as  this  utterance  is  rather  enig- 
matical, the  speaker  refers  us  to  a  banner,  on 
which,  indeed,  is  conspicuous — first,  the 
man  of  long  hours,  working  stripped  to 
the  skin,  and  evidently  taking  it  out  of 
himself  very  much;  while  the  com- 
panion picture  is  of  a  smiling  artisan, 
with  a  fine  white  shirt  on,  and  wrist- 
bands delicately  tucked  up,  who  is 
wielding  his  hammer  with  a  skill  and 
dexterity  that  puts  his  companion  in  the 
shade. 

And  one  is  struck  by  the  limited  range 
of  the  human  voice  in  such  open-air  meet- 
ings, and  thinks  how  the  higher  qualities  of 
oratory  are,  perhaps,  wasted  under  such 
circumstances.  And  there  are  so  many 
unavoidable  interruptions,  as  when  a 
powerful  brass-band  marches  up  in  full 
blast,  and  drowns  the  leader's  voice 
altogether,  so  that  he  can  only  gesticu- 
late in  dumb  show,  and  shake  his  fist 
at  the  too  successful  competitors  for  a 
hearing. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  wander  about 
from  one  platform  to  another,  and  take  the 
speeches  for  granted,  and  to  watch  the  late 
arrivals  taking  up  their  ground  and  doing 
their  best  to  pick  up  the  more  forward 
ones  in  the  way  of  speeches  and  resolu- 
tions. Tired  members  of  the  processions 
are  stretched  on  the  grass  in  little  groups, 
resting  after  their  weary  walk,  and   re- 
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fleeting,  perhaps,  that  there  is  an  equal 
distance  to  be  travelled  back  again. 

Vendors  of  lemonade  are  doing  a  brisk 
trade;  oranges  are  in  full  demand;  and 
even  the  rock-bound  cakes  find  ready  par- 
chasers.  And  the  old  cream-coloured 
horse  is  resting,  too,  and  yet  does  not  find 
much  refreshment  in  the  trampled  grass  or 
in  the  coating  of  orange-peel  which,  in 
places,  almost  conceals  the  natural  herbage. 
His  eight  hours'  day  must  be  well-nigh 
completed;  and  a  feed  of  oats  and 
a  backet  of  water  would  come  in  nicely 
now. 

Indeed,  the  general  aspect  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labour  seems  to  say :  We  have 
demonstrated  enough,  and  now  let  us  go 
home.  And,  with  this,  there  is  a  general 
packing  up  of  speech  and  resolution  into 
small  compass.  The  banners  are  on  the 
move  again  and  beginning  to  jostle  with 
others  belonging  to  bodies  that  are  still 
pouring  in,  and  that  will  have  to  speak, 
and  resolve,  and  march  off  again  in  double- 
quick  time  if  they  mean  to  get  home  to- 
night. And  so  there  follows  a  general 
break-up  and  exodus,  and,  coming  into  the 
BayBwater  Road,  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  the  whole  street  is  crowded  up  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach ;  while  omnibuses  are 
carried  by  storm  and  furiously  over- 
crowded, while,  for  the  great  bulk  of  us, 
there  is  only  the  leg-wearying  tramp  over 
long  mules  of  stones. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  here  to  Glerkenwell 
Green,  and  yet,  when  that  is  reached,  it  is 
for  many  only  a  halting-place  in  a  longer 
pilgrimage.  How  would  you  like  to  tramp 
to  the  Triangle,  Hackney,  as  a  half-way 
house ;  or  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of 
your  journey  at  Barking  ?  And  what  of 
the  people  from  Erith  or  Dartford  ?  When 
may  they  expect  to  see  the  cheerful  lights 
of  home,  brighter  for  them  than  the  garish 
splendour  of  the  lights  of  London  ? 

The  bands,  too,  are  silent  now ;  the  poor 
bandsmen,  in  their  old  regimental  coats  and 
tarnished  facings,  look  more  fagged  than 
anybody,  unless  it  be  the  standard-bearers, 
who  have  to  struggle  on  with  their  load 
without  the  excitement  of  the  morning's 
display.  Yet  everybody  trudges  off  con- 
tentedly enough,  and  it  is  marvellous  to 
see  how  little  roughness  or  larking  there 
is  among  such  a  vast  assemblage;  the 
rough  element  is  very  little  noticeable,  far 
less  so  than  at  great  ceremonial  functions 
where  the  whole  police  force  is  poured  out, 
with  Horse  Guards  and  Foot  Guards,  to 
keep  the  streets. 


BBEVITY. 

The  soul  of  wit  is  often  also  the  soul  of 
good  nature  as  well  as  good  sense.  "The 
less  said  the  soonest  mended,"  is  appli- 
cable to  numberless  events  in  our  mottled 
course  of  life.  Cannot,  therefore,  some 
compressed  form  of  speech,  such  as,  "and 
so  on,"  or,  "  et  c&tera/'  be  devised  for  the 
shortening  of  superfluous  talk  ?  It  would 
prove  a  blessing  on  many  an  occasion  in 
both  public  and  private  circumstances. 

Brevity  does  not  mean  absolute  silence; 
only  moderation  in  the  output  of  phrase* 
Talk  need  not  be  a  torrent  in  order  to 
avoid  unpleasant  resemblance  to  the  stag- 
nant pool  of  taciturnity.  A  moderate  flow 
of  words  is  preferable,  and  will  produce  a 
better  effect  than  either  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes. One's  meaning  can  mostly  be 
expressed  with  clearness  without  speeches 
that  would  fill  a  daily  newspaper. 

As  an  example  of  judicious  abbreviation, 
a  foreign  journal  once  contained  the  fol- 
lowing announcement : 

11  Yesterday,  at  one  o'clock  of  the  after- 
noon, M.  le  G6n6ral  Espinasse  received  the 
officers  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris. 
The  Minister  told  them  that  the  Emperor 
reckoned  upon  their  support  and  concur- 
rence if  ever  public  order  should  be 
threatened;  that,  hitherto,  people  had 
made  the  mistake  of  erroneously  believing 
in  the  subsidence  of  evil  passions;  that, 
consequently,  it  was  necessary  for  *U 
honest  men  to  unite  and  make  common 
cause  against  the  common  enemy/1  etc. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  thu 
rapidly-conclusive  style  of  eloquence  would 
have  found  a  few  imitators.  What  laby- 
rinths and  abysses  of  circumlocution  might 
be  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  a  like  com- 
prehensive formula  1  It  is  a  branch  of 
rhetoric  which  patriotic  orators--ana<>ui 
to  deserve  their  country's  gratitude— 
would  do  well  to  cultivate.  It  is  the  con- 
centration of  a  host  of  arguments  into  the 
shortest  possible  space.  It  comprises  a 
vast  cloud  of  hazy  sentences,  by  con- 
densing them  into  a  single  luminous  point 
In  short,  it  is  .the  sparkling  nucleus  of  a 
comet,  which  shines  all  the  brighter  for 
having  devoured  its  own  tail.  , 

The  hydraulic  press  of  brevity  In  »P"«j 
is  equally  applicable  to  domestic  life,  mw 
with  equally  happy  results. 

After  a  hard  day's  work  I  come  home 
tired  and  hungry.    I  sit  down  to  dinner 
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opposite  to  my  dearly-beloved  Amelia. 
While  eating  my  soup,  she  tells  me  that 
both  the  fish  and  the  leg  of  mutton,  which 
are  coming,  are  utterly  spoiled,  because 
Betsy's  —  the  cook's — second  cousin  has 
been  lounging  up  and  down  our  street  the 
whole  afternoon.  The  fish  and  mutton 
make  their  appearance.  Spoiled  they 
certainly  are.  And  all  the  while  that  I  am 
serving,  carving,  and  partaking  of  them,  I 
am  made  to  listen  to  an  endless  disserta- 
tion on  Betsy's  innumerable  delinquencies : 
how  she  tried  my  own  Amelia's  newest  bon- 
net ;  how  she  put  her  fingers  into  the  sugar- 
basin  and  her  spoon  into  the  tea-caddy; 
and  how  she  cud  a  great  many  other 
naughty  things,  the  history  of  which  is  not 
concluded  when  I  have  finished  my  cheese. 

I  try  in  vain  to  put  an  end  to  the  doleful 
tale  by  gently  remarking:  "Well,  dear 
Amelia,  if  such  be  the  case — although  I 
do  not  like  such  frequent  changes — you 
had  better  get  rid  of  Betsy  at  the  end  of 
her  month." 

Now,  would  it  not  be  a  great  advantage 
if  ladies,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  contrive  to  conclude  their  harangue 
before  the  removal  of  the  soup,  by  observ- 
ing :  "  Betsy  has  ruined  the  dinner.  Betsy 
is  evidently  crazy  after  a  sweetheart. 
Betsy  will  probably  ruin  the  dinner  to- 
morrow, the  next  day,  and  in  ssecula 
eseculorum,  until  she  gets  married  to  the 
idol  of  her  heart,  when  she  will  probably 
get  a  beating  for  every  dinner  she  spoils. 
I  need  say  no  more ;  you  know  all  about 
it.  We  had  better  look  out  for  a  new 
cook.    That's  all." 

Would  not  the  happy  introduction  of 
"  That's  all,"  allow  many  a  man  to  eat  his 
mutton  in  peace  t 

Again :  I  go  to  bed  with  an  ill- digested 
meal,  which  oppresses  my  chest  like  a 
lump  of  lead.  I  try  to  sleep  off  the  in- 
cubus; but  my  darling  Amelia,  reclining 
by  my  side,  returns  to  the  charge. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,"  she  says,  "  to 
keep  Betsy  to  the  end  of  her  month. 
She  answered  impertinently  this  very 
evening.  What  will  my  mother  and  the 
rest  of  my  relations  think  if  I  keep  Betsy 
after  that  1  What  will  Miss  MacCrustie 
and  Mrs.  MacQrumpie  say  t " 

Thereupon  follows  an  expounding  and 
an  improvement  of  this  text,  which  renders 
repose  so  impossible  that  I  quietly  slip  out 
of  bed  and  walk  up  and  down  the  room 
until  dear  Amelia's  regular  snoring  an- 
nounces that  she  has  talked  herself  to 
sleep. 


But  would  it  not  have  been  a  great  im- 
provement if  my  better  half,  while  dis- 
robing, had  laconically  observed  :  "  John, 
my  love,  I  can't  stand  Betsy  any  longer. 
Betsy  must  pack  up  her  bundles  to- 
morrow morning.     And  so,  good  night ! " 

It  would  have  prevented  the  waste  of 
a  deal  of  breath,  and  have  spared  dear 
Amelia's  lungs  for  more  pressing  occa- 
sions. 

With  such  an  agitated  commencement  as 
this,  my  night's  rest  is  naturally  troubled. 
All  the  bulls  of  Bashan  are  rushing  after 
me;  or,  I  am  standing  on  the  edge  of 
Dover  Cliff,  and  Betsy  is  on  the  point  of 
pushing  me  over,  in  revenge  for  my  con- 
senting to  her  discharge  from  our  service ; 
or,  I  am  walking  along  Gheapside  at  ten 
in  the  morning,  and  some  miscreant  has 
robbed  me  of  my  coat  and  small-clothes. 

At  daybreak  there  is  a  robber  in  the 
house.  Yes,  certainly  there  is  a  robber. 
This  time  it  is  not  a  nightmare ;  for  I  hear 
his  footsteps  coming  upstairs  as  plainly  as 
I  hear  the  beats  of  my  heart  I  seize  the 
poker  and  rush  to  the  landing,  to  protect 
Amelia  and  the  plate-basket,  and  there 
I  encounter  my  first-born,  Joseph,  his 
mother's  pet,  in  evening  dress  considerably 
disarranged,  looking  dusty  in  costume, 
haggard  in  countenance,  and  a  little  we- 
won't-go-home-tiU-morning-ish. 

"How  did  you  come  here,  sir,  at  this 
time  of  day  t  And  where  have  you  been 
spending  the  night,  sir!  I  insist  on 
knowing  that" 

11  Dear  mamma  has  allowed  me  to  have 
a  latch-key  lately.  And — and — I  have 
been  introduced  to— to  a  very  select  club ; 
to  a  very  fashionable  and  select  club 
indeed.'1 

At  which  response  to  my  enquiries  I 
commence  a  long  lecture ;  in  truth,  an  in- 
terminable jobation,  in  which  I  tell  my  son 
and  heir  that  he  will  come  to  the  gallows, 
and  that  he  will  turn  my  hair  grey — it  is 
brown,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  red,  at 
present — before  the  end  of  the  week. 

My  youngster  really  seems  ashamed  of 
himself;  notwithstanding  which  outward 
sign  of  penitence,  I  believe  that,  being  in 
the  vein,  I  should  have  gone  on  scolding 
from  that  time  to  this  if  the  draught  from 
the  attic  stairs  had  not  set  my  teeth 
a-chattering. 

On  second  thoughts,  however,  I  fancy  it 
would  have  been  quite  as  well,  and  would 
have  made  quite  as  great  an  impression  on 
the  culprit,  if  I  had  simply  observed : 
11  Joe,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  glad,  at  least, 
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that  you  have  told  ma  the  truth.  But, 
Joseph,  my  sod,  if  you  oonsider,  you  will 
have  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  select 
clubs,  like  yours,  are  [bad  for  the  pocket, 
bad  for  the  character,  bad  for  the  next 
day's  office  attendance.  I  will  take  charge 
of  the  latch-key  which  your  foolish  mother 

!;ave  you.  There,  that's  all !  That  will  do 
or  once.  Go  to  bed  now  if  it  is  worth  the 
while." 

In  the  course  of  that  very  same  morning 
while  going  to  the  City  on  urgent  business 
—  business  that  did  not  admit  of  a 
second's  delay — when  half-way  up  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  I  met,  travelling  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  an  old  and  valued  friend. 
Indeed,  I  may  as  well  state  at  once  that 
it  was  Spriggins,  my  Joseph's  godfather 
at  his  own  particular  request,  the 
worthiest  creature  in  the  universe,  only 
he  can  never  find  the  word  he  wants, 
and  he  keeps  you  waiting  until  he  has 
found  it 

"  What  a  dismal  day,  Smith,  isn't  it  t " 
he  observed,  taking  my  arm  to  prevent 
my  escape.  "  Still,  I  have  hopes  mat  the 
sun  may  break  out;  for  Brown  has  just 
told  me  that  his — hum !  Tou  know  what 
I  mean — his — bless  me  !  Why,  I  know  the 
name  of  the  thing  as  well  as  I  know  my  own. 
He  says  that  his— ha  1 — his  instrument  for 

measuring  the No,  not  the  weather 

exactly — his  barometer — yes,  that's  it— r-is 
getting  up.  And,  what  is  remarkable  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  he  assures  me  that 
he  has  in  his  back  garden  a — ha !  Why, 
how  strange!  I  have  it  at  my  fingers' 
ends:  he  has  a  —  hum  —  a — dear  me  1 
It  was  called  after  the  nymph  —  who 
was  —  in  Ovid,  you  ^  remember  —  who 
was  metamorphosed  into  —  yes,  it  is 
that  He  has  a  Daphne  mezerion  in 
full  blossom.    Wonderful  for  the  season ! " 

Anybody  else  I  would  have  shaken  off; 
but  my  old  bachelor  friend  Spriggins, 
Joseph's  godfather,  with  no  relations 
nearer  than  fifteenth  cousins — impossible  ! 
Nevertheless,  I  should  have  saved  ten 
valuable  minutes  if  Spriggins  had  confined 
bis  salutation  to,  "Dull  day,  Smith. 
Hum  1  ha  I    Good-bye." 

I  might  discourse  of  what  is  to  be  heard 
at,  or  rather  after,  public  dinners;  also 
at  august  assemblies,  which  may  not 
be  alluded  to  more  pointedly  than  by 
saying  that  each  calls  each  "another 
place?' 

For  once,  I  will  practise  what  I  preach, 
and  cut  the  matter  short  by  quoting :  "A 
word  to  the  wise  suffices." 


EESTELL   OF   GREYSTONE. 
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CHAPTER  XLVHL   REALLY  IN  LOVE. 

Hoel  Fenner  had  not  dared  go  and 
lodge  nearer  to  Bushbrook  than  Grey- 
stone;  neither  here,  even,  had  he  found 
the  courage  to  go  to  the  hotel  where  he 
had  put  up  on  a  previous  occasion.  First, 
because  the  associations  connected  with  it 
were  of  too  painful  a  character;  and, 
secondly,  because  he  was  afraid  of  being 
recognised.  He  had  chosen  a  quiet 
lodging,  where  the  good  woman  who  kept 
it  was,  happily  for  him,  a  new-comer,  and 
had  never  heard  any  gossip  about  Miss 
EestelL 

His  intention  waft  to  find  Jesse  Vioary ; 
his  conscience  now  told  him  he  owed  it  to 
this  man  to  give  him  all  the  information 
he  had  unfortunately  found  out. 

He  set  off  to  Kushbrook,  therefore,  with 
the  full  determination  of  at  once  making 
a  clean  breast  of  it ;  but  before  he  reached 
the  well-known  place,  Hoel  was  thinking 
only  of  Elva.  Every  new  scene  of  beauty 
that  unfolded  itself  before  him  this  May 
morning  brought  back  painfully  the 
thought  of  what  he  had  lost  It  was  more 
than  painful — it  was  maddening. 

"My  own  folly,  my  own  cursed  hypo- 
crisy ;  I  fancied  myself  better  than  others* 
and,  as  that  good,  simple-hearted  Sister 
Marie  said,  in  judging  others  I  injured 
them.  I  thought  him  a  scoundrel,  and 
now  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  did  not  act 
the  part  of  one  myselt  Not  sure  f  Tea, 
I  am  sure.  But  what  is  the  use  of  accusing 
myself!  It  is  too  late,  too  late;  she  has 
long  written  me  down  a  rascal;  and  it 
will  not  be  Walter  Akister  who  will  un- 
deceive her.  Very  soon  she  will  be  hie- 
out  of  my  reach  for  ever." 

His  clenched  hand,  and  the  perspiration 
that  started  from  his  pale  forehead,  proved 
well  enough  his  mental  sufferings. 

"I  must  see  her  again,  if  only  onoe 
more — yes,  even  if  it  is  on  her  wedding, 
day.    I  must  1 " 

The  longing  to  see  her  face  was  like  the 
longing  of  a  man,  who  is  dying  of  thirsty 
for  cold  water. 

"Will  she  look  changed t  Will  she 
bear  any  trace  of  suffering  t " 

He  paused  as  he  set  his  weary  feet  on 
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the  heather,  now  still  wet  with  dew. 
Hoel  Fenner  was  by  no  means  the  strong, 
energetic  man  he  had  once  been.  The 
French  doctor  had  told  him  plainly  he 
might  feel  the  effectsjof  that  cruel  immer- 
sion all  his  life,  and  that  he  would  always, 
or  for  a  long  time,  have  to  take  care  of 
himself.  Already  Hoel  had  found  that 
after  walking  a  few  miles  he  was  much 
spent  Bodily  weakness,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  inclined  him  to  humility  of 
spirit. 

The  great,  lonely  heath  was  the  same  as 
when  he  had  wooed  and  won  Elva  Kestell; 
but  to  him  all  appeared  changed.  The 
grey  clouds  swept  slowly  above  him,  only 
occasionally  allowing  a  peep  of  blue  to  be 
seen;  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of 
sorrow  in  Nature,  which  Hoel  thought  did 
not  alone  mean  the  echo  of  his  own 
thoughts.  Was  the  strong-minded  Hoel 
becoming  superstitious  ) 

Haying  reflected  on  Jesse's  probable 
movements,  he  decided  that  he  would 
certainly  not  go  to  the  Home  Farm.  Per- 
haps he  would  lodge  with  the  Joyces;  and 
if  not,  they  would  know  of  his  whereabouts. 
Most  likely  Vicary  had  come,  in  despair  of 
better  sources  of  information,  to  make  en- 
quiries of  the  forest  villagers  about  his 
parents, 

"  He  will  not  find  the  clue,"  thought 
Hoel;    "but  it  is  better  he  should  try 

than No;  what  am  I  saying  t   I  wish 

to  spare  her  again,  and  I  must  not  But, 
at  least,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  soften  the 
blow.  Elva,  Elva,  you  have  conquered  I 
I  love  you  stilL" 

By  the  time  the  Joyces'  cottage  was 
in  sight  Hoel  was  vejy  pale  and  weary 
— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  was  glad 
to  hear  when  he  reached  it,  that  Mr. 
Vicary  was  sleeping  there  for  a  few  nights, 
but  that  he  spent  all  his  days  wandering 
about  the  country,  and  was  not  likely  to 
be  in  soon. 

"If  you  want  him,  sir,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "I'll  tell  him  to  stay  in  to- 
morrow." 

"  No,  no,  do  not  trouble  him  about  me ; 
we  are  sure  to  meet.  I  came  down  to  see 
him ;  but  there  is  no  hurry,  I  am  lodging 
at  Greystona.  I  shall  be  coming  over 
again." 

Hoel  hurried  out ;  and  when  he  was  once 
more  walking  on  the  springy  heather,  his 
conscience  felt  eased  about  Vicary.  He  had 
sought  him  out,  and  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  he  had  not  seen  him.  Now  he  would 
wait  till  after  the  wedding  to  reveal  every- 


thing to  Jesse.  That  would  be  time 
enough,  and  by  then  Elva  would  be  gone. 
It  did  once  come  across  his  mind  that 
Jesse  might  go  to  Bushbrook  House,  but 
he  dismissed  the  idea  as  unlikely.  "  He 
cannot  go  without  proofs,  and  these— how 
should  he  find  them?  Let  Elva  at  least 
know  nothing  of  all  this ;  better  so,  for  her 
sake — for  her  sake.  Have  I  not  brought 
enough  misery  already  into  her  life)  I 
fancied  I  could  forget  her,  that  I  could 
root  out  the  remembrance  of  her  from  my 
mind,  and  now  I  see  it  is  hopeless ;  but, 
good  Heavens,  will  it  always  be  so— 
always  ) " 

He  could  not  bear  to  stay  on  this 
beautiful  moorland.  Its  beauty  repelled 
him,  maddened  him ;  he  could  not  stand 
being  within  sight  of  Bushbrook  House, 
and  yet  so  far  away — near  or  far,  what 
did  it  matter  )  He  was  an  outcast  from  it, 
and  from  her.  One  day  more,  and  then 
he  could  return  here  and  see  Elva  giving 
herself  away  to  another.  Hoel  Fenner 
turned  his  back  on  Bushbrook,  and  hurried 
away  in  the  direction  of  Greystone ;  his 
brain  seemed  to  reel  Weak  he  might  be, 
but  this  thought  gave  him  strength  to  hurry 
away.  He  fancied  he  should  never  have 
the  fortitude  to  return  and  see  Elva  again ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  an  overpower- 
ing longing  to  see  her.  Once  more — only 
once  more,  if  even  on  her  wedding-day ! 

To  himself  he  appeared  a  changed  man. 
All  the  feelings  which  had  driven  him  away 
from  Elva  seemed  to  sink  into  insignificance 
compared  to  her  love ;  all  the  pride  which 
had  forced  him  to  throw  away  her 
happiness  and  his  own  vanished,  although 
the  obstacle  remained  black  and  hideous 
as  before ;  but  all  this  remorse  came  too 
late,  it  would  now  be  dishonourable  to  try 
and  see  her,  and  speak  to  her.  How 
intently  he  longed  to  go  and  seek  her  out, 
and  to  throw  himself  on  her  mercy  !  Would 
she  forgive  him)  No;  why  should  she  I 
Her  very  act  showed  how  utterly  aha 
renounced  him,  and  how  utterly  she 
despised  him ! 

At  times  he  tried  to  comfort  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  could  not  have  done 
otherwise,  that  if  he  were  once  more  placed 
in  the  same  position  he  would  act  in  like 
manner ;  but  even  as  he  said  this  he  knew 
that  now  at  least  it  would  all  be  different, 
that  Elva  was  as  pure  and  as  innocent  as 
it  is  in  the  power  of  humanity  to  be,  and 
that  for  her  he  could  face  shame.  Now  it 
was,  however,  useless  to  speculate  on  the 
might-have-been  —  useless,    useless,   the 
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word  rang  out  with  the  clearness  which 
despair  seems  to  give  to  mental  words ;  it 
was  only  while  walking  on  Elva's  own 
heather  hills  that  true  love  made  itself  felt 
in  the  heart  of  Hoel  Fenner.  Clever, 
highly  polished,  honourable,  a  gentleman 
in  the  world's  understanding  of  that  word, 
he  had  never  known  what  true  love  meant 
till  this  moment  when  it  was  taken  from 
him.  Only  now  was  Hoel  a  lover,  in  its 
noblest  sense.  Only  now  he  forgot  himself 
in  thinking  of  Elva's  happiness,  whilst 
before  it  had  been  that  he  had  thought 
first  of  his  own  happiness  in  possessing 
Elva. 

It  was  this  which  made  the  struggle  be- 
tween love  and  duty  so  difficult;  and  it 
was  this  which  made  him  put  off  seeking 
out  Jesse  Vicary,  for  he  could  not  resist 
the  desire  to  sacrifice  any  one  rather  than 
Elva. 

"  What  can  it  matter  that  Jesse  should 
remain  in  ignorance  a  day  longer?"  he 
thought  again  and  again,  as  the  next 
morning,  after  a  miserable  and  sleepless 
night,  he  rose  with  his  mind  filled  with 
only  one  thought  "Let  my  darling  begin 
her  life  without  another  cloud  at  least. 
When  she  is  gone,  then  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can  for  the  man  her  father  has  wronged. 
But  it  is  not  possible  that  she  can  love 
Akister.  No,  no,  Elva,  you  cannot  under- 
stand what  you  are  doing;  you  cannot 
understand  the  wrong  you  are  doing  to 

yourself.     And    to-morrow    morning 

Good  Heavens  1  Is  it  too  late  even  now  1 
Shall  I  go  to  her  and  tell  her  all — all  f 
No,  no ;  what  right  have  I  to  do  so  ?  She 
would  say,  *  Why  did  you  not  come  to  me 
at  first  f  Was  it  to  save  me,  or  yourself  1 ' 
Fool  that  I  was — it  was  to  save  myself. 
What  could  I  say  ?  Would  she  not  scorn 
me  a  thousand  times  more — she,  so  noble, 
so  utterly  single-minded  ?  No ;  now  it  is 
for  her  happiness  that  I  let  her  go  on  be- 
lieving that  I  do  not  love  her ;  she  would 
not  believe  that  I  could  see  things 
differently;  she  would  scorn  me  as  I 
deserve  to  be  scorned.  And  Vicary,  what 
will  he  say  t  Will  he  not  call  me  a  coward 
for  running  away)  I  have  not  been  a 
true  friend  even  to  him.  It  is  enough  to 
make  a  man  throw  up  everything.  Well, 
to-morrow  it  will  be  all  repaired.  To- 
morrow, Elva  will  be  avenged,  and  Jesse 
can  be,  too,  if  he  so  wishes. ,r 

But  to-day  seemed  unbearable.  Hoel 
could  settle  down  to  nothing;  he  longed 
to  fly  over  to  Rushbrook,  and  demand, 
insist  on  seeing  Elva.    And  then  all  the 


old  reasoning  came  backhand  he  shrank 
mentally  from  the  scorn  he  would  read 
in  her  face,  and  perhaps  hear  her  express. 

It  was  terrible  to  Hoel  to  see  his  own 
conduct  placed  so  clearly  in  the  wrong- 
not  by  others,  but  by  his  own  conscience. 
It  was  this  self  abasement,  achieved  by  his 
own  acute  reasoning,  which  was  to  a  man 
of  his  temperament  harder  to  bear  than 
even  public  reproach. 

Now,  however,  he  mistrusted  his  own 
judgement ;  now  he  would  not  follow  the 
instinct  which  told  him  not  to  delay  be- 
cause he  felt  it  must  be  mixed  with  jealousy 
and  hopeless  love. 

"  You  have  wronged  the  woman  who 
loved  you  and  trusted  you,"  said  his  silent 
accuser.  "And  you  have  also  wronged 
the  man  who  believed  in  you.  And  both 
these  wrongs  arose  from  your  self-lore." 

For  the  first  time  Hoel  understood  the 
meaning  of.  some  words  he  had  once  read: 
"Conscientia  est  cordis  scientia  M— "  Con- 
science is  the  knowledge  of  the  heart"— 
not  a  mere  petty  holding  of  the  scales  of 
actions,  not  an  anxiety  to  balance  the  pros 
and  cons,  but  a  much  grander  motive 
power,  striking  directly  at  the  heart  and 
asking  for  the  same  justice  to  others  which 
we  give  to  ourselves. 

The  mental  agony  he  had  gone  through 
reacted  on  his  weakened  frame;  by  the 
afternoon  he  felt  quite  unable  to  make 
further  exertion,  and  a  terrible  fear  pos- 
sessed him  that  he  would  not  be  able  the 
next  day  to  reach  Sk  John's  Church  in 
time  for  the  ceremony.  He  must  creep  in 
among  the  crowd,  for  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  go  to  the  Heatons  and  ask  for 
hospitality ;  it  would  put  them  in  a  false 
position.  Besides,  it  was  more  than  pos- 
sible that  the  estimable  Clara  would  shut 
the  door  in  his  face;  for  Hoel  believed 
that  every  one  knew  it  was  his  doing  that 
Elva  had  been  forsaken.  He  most,  there- 
fore, pass  in  with  the  crowd.  Should  be 
be  able  to  get  so  far  f  He  felt  already 
that  the  strain  was  too  much  for  him,  » 
that  he  was  doing  a  foolish  thing  in 
to  have  one  more  look  at  his  darl 
face. 

He  threw  himself  on  the  horse-hair 
in  his  dull  lodging,  and  tried  '*"*.,. 
compose  his  mind.  How  solitary  he  few 
now  the  illness  had  impaired  that  former 
perfect  health  1  How  he  craved  for  sympat ny 
and  love ;  and,  for  all  suiswer  to  his  craying* 
conscience  told  him  he  had,  with  hu  own 
hand,  cut  himself  off  from  botii!  *• 
looked  forward  and  saw  in  the  mtare  a 
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life  of  success,  perhaps,  bat  always  a  life 
inth  so-called  public  friends  and  public 
applause.  He  wondered  if  he  should 
many ;  but  not  one  form  but  Elva's  rose 
before  his  mind.  She  alone  had  been  able 
to  win  him,  and  she  alone,  he  felt  almost 
though  unwillingly  certain,  would  never  be 
displaced.  Hoel  was  not  a  man  to  be 
easily  influenced  or  easily  touched  by 
love.  Well,  perhaps  then,  in  the  future, 
he  might  marry — for  convenience — and 
what  then  f 

"Without  true  love,  as  well  leave  it 
alone;  I  have  had  enough  of  shams. 
Besides,  now  I  shall  not  be  rich  enough 
to  tempt  the  seekers  after  matrimony/1 

The  outlook  was  dull,  intensely  dull, 
because  Hoel  felt  he  should  sink  back  into 
the  literary  bachelor,  the  man  who  lives  on 
small  admiration,  and  on  the  impertinent 
patronage  of  the  ignorant,  who  admire 
talent  simply  for  its  reflected  light.  Pshaw ! 
that  life  anyhow  would  be  wasted — would 
be  easily  replaced  when  it  was  extinguished ; 
and  after  that ? 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  at  last,  weary, 
utterly  weary  of  everything,  "I  shall, 
somehow  or  other,  manage  to  exist  with- 
out ambition.  Thousands  of  men  do  so. 
I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  if  Kestell  of  Greystone  is  a  scbundrel, 
I  am  as  bad." 

At  that  moment  the  landlady  entered 
with  a  cup  of  tea. 

"I'm  sure,  sir,  you  do  look  bad,"  she 
said ;  "  but  a  cup  of  tea  is  safe  to  do  you 
good.  As  long  as  my  poor  dear  husband 
could  drink  his  tea,  I  knew  he  was  not 
going  to  die.  It  was  only  when  he  turned 
from  it  that  I  began  to  be  afraid.  Look, 
sir,  there's  a  fine  carriage  going  by  1  There's 
to  be  a  grand  wedding  to-morrow  at  Rush- 
brook  Beacon.  It's  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  who  is  well  known  in  the  town. 
The  milkman's  been  talking  about  it. 
Milkmen  do  pick  up1  news,  and  waters  it, 
too,  as  they  do  the  milk.  Mr.  Kestell  of 
Greystone — it's  his  daughter  as  is  to  be 
married  to  the  son  of  Lord  Cartmel.  It 
will  be  a  pretty  affair.  They  say  the 
young  lady  is  very  handsome;  and,  any- 
how, she's  rich.  Mr.  Kestell  has  got  an 
office  in  this  town.  Mr.  Hope's  his 
partner." 

«Ah— I— I— think  I  shall  walk  over 
and  see  the  wedding,"  said  Hoel,  trying  to 
appear  indifferent. 

"  You  don't  look  fit  for  the  walk,  sir;  they 
say  it  is  five  kmiles;  but  there,  a  bit  of 
excitement  is  good  for  us  all ;  and,  maybe, 


sir,  that  if  you  are  contemplating  matri- 
mony, it  will  interest  you." 

"  I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Hoel,  impatiently. 

"  Ah,  there's  another  carriage — look,  sir ; 
it's  Mr.  Kestell  himself,  I  believe;  leastways, 
that's  the  same  old  gentleman  with  white 
hair,  and  kind  face,  they  showed  me 
before." 

Hoel  started  up  just  in  time  to  see  the 
face  of  Mr.  Kestell  of  Greystone.  "  To- 
morrow," said  Hoel  to  himself,  "to- 
morrow."   Aloud  he  remarked : 

"  Yes,  that  is  Mr.  KestelL" 

"Then  you  know  him,  sir;  well,  no 
wonder  you  wish  to  go  to  the  wedding ! 
Mrs.  Moreton  was  telling  me  yesterday 
that  Miss  Kestell  was  to  be  married  before 
to  another  gentleman ;  but  she  jilted  him. 
I  dare  say,  now,  it  was  to  make  the  lord's 
son  propose  to  her.  Girls  are  so  very  flighty 
in  these  days.  It's  fortunate  it's  turned  out 
well ;  but  if  she's  one  of  the  flighty  sort,  the 
first  gentleman  has  had  a  good  riddance  of 
her,  that's  what  I  think !  Most  people 
pities  the  women;  but  I  pity  the 
men,  for,  queer  as  they  are,  there 
is  some  very  strange  women  among 
the  sort  as  get  married." 

Hoel  only  retained  one  idea  out  of 
all  this,  and  this  was  that  Elva  had  en- 
couraged him  to  get  an  offer  from  Walter 
Akister. 

The  idea  was  insane,  and  he  knew  it  to 
be  so;  but  all  the  same  he  said :  "I  will 
go  to  the  wedding  to-morrow,  even  if  it 
brings  on  the  fever  again,  I  will"  What 
small  things  determine  the  great  events 
of  lives ! 


CHAPTER    XLIX.      A  STRANGE  SIGHT. 

Jesse  Yioary  had  heard  of  Hoel  Fencer's 
visit  and  enquiry  for  him,  and  he  had  laughed 
it  to  scorn.  It  was  this  very  visit  that 
had  hurried  on  his  own  action,  and  his 
determination  this  time  to  act  for  himself. 

"Mr.  Fenner  will  ask  me  to  wait 
another  week  and  to  do  nothing,"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  went  down  towards 
Bushbrook  House  on  the  evening  before 
the  wedding.  "  I  will  not  trust  to  him  or 
any  one  else  again,  I  will  believe  in  myself 
only;  it  is  because  I  am  poor  and  an  out- 
cast, that  the  rich  are  willing  to  trample 
me  down.  Heaven  knows  I  am  willing  to  be 
poor;  but  at  all  events  let  me  have  justice, 
let  the  man  who  poses  for  benevolence 
itself  know  that  his  sin  will  find  him  out, 
has  found  him  out.     He  may  be  too  busy 
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to  see  me,  but  ha  will  not  refuse ;  he  shall 
not  Do  not  I  see  the  whole  tiling  now 
as  clearly  as  if  it  were  written  in  red  on 
a  white  sheet)  Yes;  his  benevolence 
when  we  could  not  help  ourselves ;  his 
careful  patronage  for  fear  Symee  and 
I  should  presume  on  his  kindness ;  his 
anxiety  that  we  should  rely  on  our* 
selves  and  on  our  own  work,  for  fear  the 
world  should  say  that  he  had  led  us  to 
expect  too  much.  Well,  let  all  that  pass. 
We  were  entitled  to  so  little  by  the  justice 
of  the  law,  and  that  little  he  has  given  us ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  I  had  discovered  his 
secret — no,  I  had  not  discovered  it,  I 
merely  wanted  to  know,  as  every  man  may 
want  to  know,  to  whom  he  owes  his  life — 
then  his  conscience  trembled,  and  he 
turned  against  me.  Did  his  paltry  artifice 
hide  it  from  me  1  No,  indeed;  when  the  truth 
burst  upon  me,  did  he  have  one  spark  of 
honesty  and  own  it  ?  Not  he  1  no,  he  had 
better  ideas,  Having  lived  in  a  lie  all  his 
life,  he  thought  to  bury  his  lie  and  to  ship 
off  the  children,  whom  he  had  doomed 
to  a  life  of  outcasts,  to  another  land  I 
can  see  him  now  offering  that  advantageous 
farm  in  Canada.  How  near  I  was  to 
accepting  it,  and  kissing  the  hand  that 
offered  me  such  a  blessing ;  how  near  !  And 
then,  with  this  last  act  of  benevolence, 
Kestell  of  Greystone  could  have  posed 
again  as  an  incomparable  Mend.  But 
Heaven  does  not  blindfold  justice  as  we 
da  I  refused  him,  and  baulked  him  in  his 
well-laid  scheme,  and  then  Kestell  of 
Greystone  begins  to  work  his  evil  plans 
still  further.  Does  the  scoundrel  believe 
that  I  am  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
man  who  caused  me  to  be  dismissed  1 
Does  he  think  that  I  am  such  a  poor  fool 
as  to  believe  Card  and  LUley  were  not  paid 
to  dismiss  their  clerk  ?  No,  I  was  a  weak 
fool  before;  but  I  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Kestell  for  opening  my  eyes.  What  better 
person  could  have  offered  me  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  J  knowledge  of  evil  ?  The  good 
he  never  knew,  except  when  falsely  painted 
to  make  a  show  in  the  world. 

"I  was  dismissed,  and  then  he  believed 
that  I  should  come  and  crave  humbly  for 
that  Canada  farm.  He  little  knew  me  if 
he  thought  this;  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  die  of  starvation  on  his  door- 
step than  accept  another  crust  of  bread 
which  was  paid  for  with  his  money.  And 
Symee's  coming— yes,  I  dare  say  if  one 
were  able  to  follow  the  workings  of  such 
a  mind,  that,  too,  was  his  doing.  He 
thought  Symee  would  work  on  my  feel- 


ings ;  that  she  would  smooth  me  down  ; 
that,  perhaps— for  what  does  he  care  I— that 
seeing  her  suffer  would  humble  me.  He 
little  understands  me,  his  own " 

At  this  point  of  his  meditation,  which 
was  nearly  word  for  word  the  same  which 
had  seethed  through  his  brain  for  days 
and  weeks,  Jesse  Vicary  had  come  upon 
Amice  Kestell  standing  on  the  bridge. 

She  was  his  daughter,  that  was  all  he 
knew  at  this  moment;  and  as  for  the  rest, 
whatever  obstacle  might  be  in  his  way,  he 
would  now — yes,  now,  at  last,  he  would 
trample  it  under  foot. 

It  is  terrible  to  be  possessed  with  one 
idea,  terrible  to  feel  that  life  or  death,  joy 
or  sorrow,  are  all  of  no  account  in  com- 
parison with  the  realisation  of  the  supreme 
thought.  Had  Amice  decidedly  denied 
him  an  entrance,  Jesse  would  have  taken 
no  heed  to  her  words.  Nothing  could 
stop  him  now,  and  certainly  not  Amice 
Kestell,  his  daughter. 

When  they  reached  the  hall— which  was 
not  yet  lighted  up,  as  the  daylight  had 
barely  crept  out  of  it,  and  Jones  was  very 
busy  with  solemn  overlooking  of  the  plate 
necessary  for  the  next  day's  function — 
Amice  Kestell  paused,  and  shutting  the 
door,  turned  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
Jesse  Vicary.  She  could  not  see  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  but  she  recalled  only 
too  well  how  he  had  looked  when  she  had 
seen  him  in  London. 

"  Jesse  Vicary,  will  you  reconsider  your 
wish  to  see  my  father  1  I  am  afraid  you 
are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  think  calmly. 
Will  you  not  wait  till  after  my  sister's 
wedding?  We  have  had  much  trouble 
here  since  last  year." 

Amice's  tone  was  very  pleading  and 
very  humble.  At  another  time  it  would 
have  seemed  strange  indeed  that  she  should 
be  asking  something  of  him  which  he 
would  not  grant.  Now  he  only  chafed  at 
the  slight  delay. 

"I must  see  him.  Tell  him,  Miss 
Kestell,  that  Jesse  Vicary  is  here,  and 
must  see  him  now  or  to-morrow  morning. 
I  have  told  yon  so  already.  Why  will  you 
try  and  alter  my  determination  f" 

"Because  you  may  live  to  regret  this. 
If  we  have  wronged  you,  Mr.  Vicary— and 
that  is  what  you  believe — will  you  not 
think  better  of  acting  hastily  1" 

Amice  crept  up  to  him  as  if  impelled 
by  an  unseen  power,  and  laid  the  gentlest 
hand  upon  his  arm.  So  gentle  was  it, 
indeed,  th*t  for  a  moment  Jesse  did  not 
realise   what   she   was   doing;    and   so 
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powerful  was  it  that  for  a  moment  it  was 
able  to  calm  him  enough  to  bear  to  listen 
to  the  end  of  her  sentence. 

"  Will  you  try  and  remember  that  it  is 
infinitely  more  blessed  to  suffer  wrong 
than  to  inflict  it;  that  it  is  not  you  who 
need  a  divine  pity,  but  all  those  who  have 
betrayed  their  trust,  whatever  it  may  be. 
It  is  not  because  I  wish  to  be  spared  that 
I  ask  for  your  pity.  Heaven  knows,  if  I 
were  capable,  I  would  willingly  bear  all 
the  misery  for  them  —  for  those  I  love — 
but  I  cannot  I  can  only  entreat  you 
to  have  patience,  to  accept  the  part  chosen 
by  the  Great  Example  we 'pretend  to 
follow ;  and  whatever  is  in  your  heart  to- 
night, for  His  sake,  not  for  ours,  to  crush 
it  out." 

Powerful  must  have  been  Amice's 
voice  and  her  words  to  have  quelled,  even 
for  this  short  time,  the  tide  of  human 
passion;  but  Jesse  Vicary  had  given  his 
wrath  place  for  too  long  to  be  able  to 
master  it  now,  or,  indeed,  to  be  kept  back 
for  more  than  an  instant.  He  shook  off 
the  gentle  hand  with  a  movement  of 
passion;  and  the  flood,  arrested  for  one 
moment  in  its  furious  course,  raged  only 
more  terribly  when  the  slight  barrier  was 
hurled  away. 

"  Are  you  then  in  his  secrets  t  Is  this 
another  trap  for  me  —  another  way  of 
putting  off  the  day  of  justice)  I  have 
sworn  to  be  revenged,  or  at  least  to  have 
common  justice.  Miss  Kestell,  I  will  not 
sink  into  the  slain  of  outcast  society  with- 
out one  effort  at  getting  righted,  or  of 
making——" 

"  Hush ! "  said  Amice,  "  you  forget  you 
are  talking  to  Mr.  KestelTs  daughter.  I 
do  not  know  what  you  are  speaking  of. 
Wait  here,  in  my  father's  study,  and  if 
he  chooses  he  will  come  to  you." 

Amice  opened  the  study-door  and 
beckoned  Jesse  in.  Weak  woman  she  might 
be  when  compared  with  this  strong  man ; 
yet  she  possessed  that  dignity  which, 
conscious  as  she  was  that  Jesse  was  in 
the  right,  could  not  be  crushed.  At  this 
moment  she  had  the  strength  of  weakness; 
and  Jesse,  though  blinded  with  passion, 
could  not  have  spoken  another  word  to 
her  after  she  had  bidden  him  to  be  silent 

But,  in  truth,  she  did  not  wait  for  another 
word ;  she  closed  the  door  upon  him,  and, 
quivering  in  every  limb,  she  went  towards 
the  drawing-room.  She  did  not  give 
herself  time  to  think,  she  positively  dared 
not ;  that  Jesse  Yicary  was  determined  to 
see  her  father  she  felt  sure,  and  if  her 


father  would  not  go  to  him,  then  most 
likely  Yicary  would  force  his  way  into  the 
drawing-room.  This  must  be  prevented, 
and,  though  she  herself  was  quite  un- 
nerved, she  was  strong  enough  when  duty 
spoke  to  follow  its  dictates. 

She  opened  the  door  gently  so  as  not 
to  alarm  Elva,  and,  pausing  a  moment, 
Amice  saw  something  which  made  the 
blood  appear  to  freeze  in  her  veins. 

There  was  a  lamp  on  the  piano,  and 
Elva  was  seated  there ;  she  was  conscious 
of  this,  though  she  saw  only  one  object — 
this  was  her  father  lying  flat  on  the  sofa, 
one  arm  was  hanging  down  so  that  she 
noticed  his  hand  touched  the  floor.  His 
eyes  were  shut  and  his  face  perfectly 
colourless. 

Amice  made  one  step  forward  with  a 
suppressed  cry  of  "  Papa  ! "  The  thought 
darted  through  her  mind :  "  How  can  Elva 
sit  there  so  unconcerned  f  Papa  is  very  ill, 
he  has  fainted." 

All  at  once,  however,  Elva  rose  up  and 
said : 

"  Amice,  dear,  what  is  it  1  Papa  is  here 
in  the  window-seat  We  can't  bear  to 
shut  out  the  light  of  our  last  evening." 

Amice  paused,  horror-struck ;  she  gased 
again  at  the  sofa — no  one  was  there ;  what 
she  had  seen  was Her  pale  lips  re- 
fused to  form  the  word;  even  her  brain 
rebelled  against  the  notion  that  what  she 
had  seen  was  but  a  false  creation  of  her 
brain. 

What  really  roused  her  was  her  father 
himself  rising  from  the  low  window-seat, 
and  coming  a  step  towards  her.  With  the 
light  behind  him  she  could  not  see  his 
features,  but  his  white  hair  gleamed  in 
the  hall-light  in  contrast  with  his  black 
coat 

"Well,  Amice,  what  is  it  1 " 

His  voice  unconsciously  altered  now, 
when  he  addressed  his  younger  daughter. 
To  Elva's  ears  it  grated  harshly.  Amice 
made  an  effort  to  control  heraelt 

"Papa,  Jesse  Yicary  is  in  your  study, 
but  do  not  go  to  him — do  not  see  him; 
send  word  by  Jones  that  you  are  occu- 
pied." 

The  short  sentences  were  jerked  out  as 
if  by  a  great  effort  of  wilL 

"  What  do  you  mean  f "  said  Mr.  Kes- 
tell,  very  slowly.  "  Why  should  I  not  go 
and  see  Jesse  Yicary  t  I  did  not  know  he 
was  at  Rushbrook." 

Amice  dropped  her  hands  helplessly  by 
her  side.  She  seemed  to  hear  Elva's  voice 
as  if  it  were  very  far  off.    She  did  not 
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move  one  step  backward  or  forward ;  bat 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  where  she 
had  just  uttered  her  startled  cry. 

11  Dear  Amice  thinks  yon  are  tired, 
papa,"  said  Elva.  "I  thought  you  said 
Jesse  Yicary  had  behaved  very  ungrate- 
fully. Please  do  as  Amice  suggests,  and 
tell  him  you  are  busy.  It  is  true,  you 
know.    I  want  you." 

Mr.  Kestell  walked  back  to  Elva  as  if  he 
meant  to  obey  her  suggestioa  He  took 
her  hand  in  his,  and  kissed  her. 

"You  will  miss  your  old  father,  eh, 
dear!" 

Elva's  arms  were  round  his  neck  in  a 
moment,  and  a  little  sob  was  heard  in  the 
big,  silent,  half-darkened  room. 

"  Miss  you  1  Oh,  papa,  I  am  only  going 
because  you  wish  it.  Even  now  —  ohl 
even  now " 

"  Hush,  dear— yes,  yes ;  for  your  happi- 
ness." 

He  unclasped  her  hands. 

11  By  the  way,  darling,  I  had  better  just 

?o  and  see  what  the  young  man  wants. 
rour  mother  is  asleep,  I  hope.  I  will  tell 
Jones  to  bring  you  a  light.  It  has  suddenly 
become  very  dark." 

He  walked  hastily  away,  not  once  turn- 
ing to  glance  at  Amice,  and  Elva  heard 
him  shut  the  door  behind  him  with  de- 
cision. At  this  moment,  however,  she 
thought  more  of  Amice,  who  stood  there 
so  still.  Elva  went  quietly  towards  her, 
fearing  that  she  must  be  in  one  of  her 
strange  moods;  and  what  could  be  done 
if  this  were  so,  because  every  one  in  the 
house  was  depending  *  on  her  for  the 
morrow  f 

,c Amice,  what  is  the  matter)  Speak, 
dear.    Are  you  ill  V 

Amice  opened  her  lips  and  tried  to 
speak.  She  even  raised  her  finger  and 
pointed  to  the  sofa.  She  tried,  oh,  so 
hard,  to  say:  "Look !"  but  all  her  senses 
appeared  to  forsake  her  at  once,  and  she 


fell  forward  in  a  dead  faint  into  hersiater'd 
arms. 

At  that  moment  Jones  opened  the  door. 
He  was  carrying  a  lamp. 

"  Jones,  go  quickly  and  fetch  the  nurse, 
and  tell  her  to  bring  water  and  salts— any- 
thing. Miss  Amice  has  fainted;  help  me 
to  lay  her  on  the  sofa ;  and  please,  Jones, 
tell  no  one.  She  will  soon  recover.  It  is 
better  not  to  frighten  Mrs.  Kestell,  and 
your  master  is  engaged.  Thank  yon;  nor 
go,  quickly." 

Jones  was  a  wonderful  servant.  He 
obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  kept  his  own 
counsel.  Elva  knew  how  terribly  annoyed 
Amice  would  be  if  any  one  made  a  fuss 
about  her.    It  was  Amice's  way. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Amice  opened 
her  eyes  again ;  but  when  she  did  so  Elva 
noticed  at  once  that  she  was  perfectly 
conscious,  and  recognised  them  all— Jones, 
the  nurse,  and  hersel£ 

11  You  are  better  now,  dear.  Nurse  has 
such  powerful  salts  here.  Put  your  hands 
in  this  cold  water." 

11  Thank  you.  Did  I  faint)  How  strange! 
It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life.  Don't  say 
anything  about  it.     You  can  go,  nurse." 

She  tried  to  sit  up,  and  saw  she  was  on 
the  sofa.  The  blood  rushed  back  to  her 
cheeks  as  she  struggled  to  her  feet 

"I  will  get  up.  Thank  you,  Elva.  I 
will  go  upstairs.    Where  is  papal" 

"He  went  to  the  study  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Vicary,"  said  Jones,  respectfully,  as  he 
handed  Amice  a  light  shawl.  "  I  hear  the 
front  door,  miss.  I  think  Mr.  Vicary 
must  be  just  gone." 

11  Elva,  go  and  wish  papa  good  night,  and 
then  come  upstairs.  Tell  him  notog 
about  me,  but  ask  him  if  he  is  welL  He 
looked  so — pale  just  now.11 

"I  will,  dear.  Nurse  will  give  you  her 
arm," 

Then  Amice  went  out  by  the  side  door, 
and  walked  upstairs. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

The  storm  which  had  bo  long  threatened 
broke  before  day  dawned ;  thunder,  light- 
ning, hail,  and  rain  came  in  one  terrific 
outburst.  The  sky  had  the  whole  of  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  storm  to  itself ; 
for  in  this  low-lying  country  there  were  no 
sharp -peaked  mountains  to  rip  open  the 
packed  clouds  and  make  them  discharge 
their  cargoes  of  fire,  nor  amphitheatre  of 
hills  to  throwback  an  echo  to  the  loud- 
voiced   thunder. 

The  racket  of  the  storm  set  the  house- 
hold at  the  Castle  stirring  at  an  early 
hour.  The  first  crash  of  thunder  sent 
Lois  down  on  her  knees  praying  for  all 
poor  souls  in  danger  or  distress;  and 
there  she  remained,  with  hands  covering 
her  face,  until  the  last  peal  had  growled 
itself  out  in  the  far  distance  where  day- 
light was  faintly  breaking. 

There  were  two  sleepers  in  the  Castle 
that  night,  however,  for  whom  it  mattered 
little  whether  the  thunder  growled  high 
or  growled  low  —  John  Gaskell  and  his 
aged  father. 

After  those  brief,  stern  words  addressed 
to  his  wife,  John  Gaskell  never  spoke 
again,  and  within  two  hours  from  the 
time  at  which  his  father  had  died  he 
breathed  his  last. 

Lois,  coming  downstairs,  dressed  ready  to 
set  off  for  Summerhill,  had  the  sad  news 
told  her  by  Lucy  Harwood,  who  chanced 
to  be  crossing  the  corridor  at  the  moment. 


A  door  on  her  right  hand  suddenly 
opening,  led  her  to  hope  that  her  eager 
longing  to  clasp  Herrick's  hand,  to  look  up 
in  Herrick's  face  with  eyes  that  spoke 
their  sympathy,  was  to  be  gratified.  She 
turned  hastily  round,  and  her  heart  fell,  for 
not  Herrick,  but  Lady  Joan  stood  before 
her. 

No  pale,  heavy-eyed  watcher  this,  such 
as  one  might  expect  to  see  issue  forth  from 
a  chamber  of  death,  but  a  woman  with 
bright,  tearless  eyes,  hard-set  mouth,  and 
two  brilliant  spots  of  red  on  either  cheek. 

She  closed  the  door  behind  her  with  a 
steady  hand.  The  room  she  had  just 
quitted  was  old  Mr.  GaskelTs  room;  she 
had  nerved  herself  to  pass  through  it 
on  her  way  to  the  corridor,  without 
so  much  as  turning  her  head  away  from 
the  white -swathed  form  lying  still  and 
silent  beneath  the  purple-curtained  bed. 

Thirty  years  ago  Lady  Joan,  as  she 
had  heard  the  door  close  behind  Yanghan 
Elliot,  had  said  to  herself,  "That  man 
must  go  at  once  and  for  ever  out  of  my 
life."  Now  as  she  closed  this  door  behind 
her,  the  same  words  were  in  her  heart 
"  What  is  past  is  past,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  This  man  must  go  as  utterly  out  of  my 
life  as  that  other  did.'' 

But  the  remorselessness  of  the  tearing, 
ravening  beast  of  prey  is  not  attained  by 
the  human  animal  without  cost.  Lois,  as 
she  looked  at  the  hectic  spots  on  either 
cheek,  and  noted  the  feverish,  dancing 
eyes,  said  to  herself : 

"She  will  break  down  before  night 
Ab,  if  only  I  could  be  a  help  and  comfort 
to  Herrick's  mother ! " 

Lady  Joan's  first  words  were  addressed 
to  Lucy,  not  Lois. 

"You  are  up  singularly  early — how  is 
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this)"  was  all  that  she  said;  bat  the 
voice  which  spoke  the  words  had  a  ring 
of  iron  in  it. 

Both  the  girls  shrank  from  her 
instinctively.  Lucy  looked  confused  and 
frightened. 

Lady  Joan  repeated  her  question,  fixing 
what  seemed  to  Lois  a  hard,  scrutinising 
look  upon  the  girl's  face. 

"  I  had  bad  dreams,  my  lady — I  could 
not  sleep/9  answered  Lucy,  "  and  so  I 
thought  it  better  to  get  up,  and  come 
down." 

,  "  Quite  so.  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  to  you  presently  about  those  bad 
dreams  of  yours.  Go  into  my  sitting-room 
if  you  please,  I  will  speak  to  you  there." 

Lucy  hurriedly  departed.  Then  Lady 
Joan  addressed  Lois :  "  I  see  you  are  ready 
to  go.  I  will  give  orders  for  one  of  the 
grooms  to  drive  you  to  Summerhill.  No 
doubt  you  have  well  thought  over  the 
conversation  I  had  with  you  yesterday, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
course  I  advised  was  the  right  ona" 

"  Gome  to  a  conclusion  ! "  She  might 
as  well  have  asked  a  rain-cloud,  with 
a  hurricane  blowing,  if  it  had  come  to  a 
conclusion  whether  it  would  travel  east 
or  west,  as  this  poor  child  with  her  heart 
counselling  one  thing,  and  her  conscience 


Words  did  not  come  easily  to  her,  so 
Lady  Joan  resumed : 

"  In  the  course  of  the  day  I  will  send 
you  a  cheque  that  will  amply  provide  for 
your  travelling  and  other  expenses. 
America  I  think  you  said  was  likely  to 
be  your  destination.  Of  course  you  will 
lose  no  time  in  leaving  Summerhill,  and  I 
would  farther  suggest  that  your  letter  to 
my  son,  breaking  off  your  engagement — 
that  is  if  one  has  ever  existed — should  not 
be  written  until  after  your  departure." 

Lois  looked  all  around  her  helplessly. 
Where  was  Herrickl  How  was  it  that 
Lady  Joan  dared  speak  in  this' way,  as  if 
Herrick  were  miles  away,  instead  of  under 
the  same  roof,  and  perhaps  not  twenty 
yards  distant. 

But  Lady  Joan  knew  well  enough  where 
Herrick  was — kneeling  in  a  stupor  of  grief 
beside  his  dead  father,  with  his  warm 
young  hand  clasping  the  clay -cold  one, 
as  he  had  clasped  tt  in  the  moment  of 
death. 

Again  she  waited  for  Lois  to  speak ;  but 
as  never  a  word  escaped  the  girl's  lips, 
she  went  on  once  more  : 

"  Any  details  on  this  matter  which  may 


embarrass  or  trouble  you,  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  arrange  for  you ;  but  I  would 
suggest  that  all  our  communications  should 
be  by  letter — to  any  letters  you  may  send 
me  I  will  promptly  reply.9' 

Lois  gave  another  hurried  look  around 
her.  With  all  those  doors  in  sight,  was 
there  no  hope  of  any  one  of  them  open- 
ing, and  Herrick  coming  forth) 

Her  eyes  drooped  beneath  Lady  Joan's 
fixed  gaze,  and  she  said,  timidly,  "  Before  I 
go  this  morning,  may  I  say  good-bye  to  old 
Mr.  Gaskell  t  Harriot  promised  me  last 
night  that  I  should  do  so." 

A  peculiar  expression  passed  over  Lady 
Joan's  face.  "He  was  too  free  with  his 
promises,"  she  said,  coldly.  "Old  Mr. 
Gaskell  is  dead." 

"  Dead ! "  repeated  Lois,  blankly.  Her 
eyes  grew  round  and  startled.  She 
staggered  against  the  wall  of  the  corridor 
as  if  her  limbs  had  suddenly  failed  her  and 
ehe  needed  support. 

Lady  Joan  frowned. 

"  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact, 
I  suppose.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  what  there  is  in  it  to  aflfect  yon  so 
strangely  f " 

But  Lois  only  grew  white  and  whiter, 
and  kept  repeating,  with  her  large  startled 
eyes  fixed  on  Lady  Joan's  face : 

"Dead!  deadl" 

Lady  Joan  lost  patience. 

"  My  words  are  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand, I  imagine.  At  any  rate,  I  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  repeat  them. 
I  will  wish  you  good  morning.  I  suppose 
you  are  leaving  at  once?  " 

Lois  clasped  her  hands  together  im- 
petuously. 

"  And  you  are  Herrick's  mother  1  *  she 
cried  in  a  low,  passionate  voice.  "Go J 
Yes— I  will  go  !  I  will  never  look  upon 
your  face  again  in  this  world  if  I  can  help 
it!" 

Then,  with  an  effort,  she  seemed  to 
gather  her  strength  together,  and,  with 
feet  that  stumbled  as  she  went,  she  crossed 
the  corridor  and  went  towards  the  hall- 
door. 

It  had  already  opened  that  morning  to 
admit  and  despatch  messengers  in  spite  of 
the  storm  and  the  early  hour,  so  its  heavy 
bolts  were  drawn  baok,  and  she  could  let 
herself 'out  without  difficulty. 

Lady  Joan  for  a  moment  stood  watching 
her. 

"An  Hi-trained,  hysterical  young 
woman,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Madly  in 
love  with  Herrick,  not  a  doubt  I    Weil,  so 
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much  the  better  in  one  way ;  it  gives  me  a 
sort  of  guarantee  that  she  will  not  mar  his 
future  for  him  1" 

And  without  so  much  as  a  thought  of 
what  Lois  might  suffer  in  the  effort  "  not 
to  mar  Herrick's  future  for  him/'  Lady 
Joan  went  on  her  way  to  her  boudoir, 
there  to  question  Lucy  as  to  her  "bad 
dreams.1' 

Outside  the  deluge  of  rain  had  ceased, 
and  only  a  heavy,  drizzling  mist  fought 
with  and  quenched  the  brilliance  of  the 
early  dawn. 

It  was  about  half-past  five  when  Lois 
passed  through  the  park-gates  and  gained 
the  high  road,  which  ran  a  very  river  of 
mud.  Her  feet  were  wet  through  before 
she  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  towards 
Summerhill.  She  shivered  from  head  to 
foot,  yet  her  cheeks  burned  and  her  eyes 
glowed  and  danced  as  if  from  fever.  Her 
steps  grew  swift  and  swifter,  as  if  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  hung  upon  her  speed. 
Her  breath  came  in  quick  gasps ;  the 
drizzling,  heavy  mist  seemed  to  choke  her; 
all  sorts  of  strange  noises  were  humming 
and  buzzing  in  her  ear,  yet  on  and  on  she 
went  with  ever-increasing  speed  till  she 
gained  the  cross-roads  which  lay  between 
the  Catholic  church  of  St  Elizabeth  and 
the  private  road  leading  to  SummerhiU. 

Then,  from  sheer  want  of  breath,  the 
girl  was  compelled  to  pause.  So  far  along 
her  road  she  had  met  no  one,  not  even  a 
farm-labourer  or  gipsy-tramp.  Now,  as 
she  leaned  for  a  moment  against  a  wet, 
mossy  fence,  and  tried  to  think  where  she 
was  going,  what  she  meant  to  do, 
she  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps. 

Something  else,  beside  approaching  foot- 
steps, made  itself  heard  above  the  rush  and 
murmur  of  strange  sounds  in  her  ears — the 
tolling  of  St.  Elizabeth's  bell 

She  started,  and  for  a  moment  felt 
puzzled  and  bewildered.  Then,  as  her 
thoughts  began  to  clear  themselves,  she 
recollected  what  Father  Elliot  had  said  to 
her  about  the  early  and  other  services 
which  he  intended  holding  daily.  And, 
lifting  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  Father  him- 
self approaching  by  a  lane  which  led  from 
his  cottage  straight  to  his  church.  He  saw 
and  recognised  her  immediately. 
v  "  Good  morning  I  Yon  are  an  early 
riser  I'1  he  said,  as  he  crossed  the  road 
towards  her.  Then,  as  her  tearful,  scared 
face  caught  his  eye,  he  added,  in  a  changed 
tone :  "  My  child,  what  is  it  ?  What  has 
happened  1    Tell  me." 


Lois  clung  to  his  arm. 
"Help    me!    help   mel"    she   cried, 
piteously.    "  I  want  a  hiding-place  1 " 

CHAPTER    XXL 

At  whatever  cost  secured,  Lady  Joan's 
calmness,  as  she  cross-questioned  Lucy 
as  to  her  "bad  dreams,"  presented  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  manner  of  the  girl, 
who  was  flurried  and  nervous  to  a  degree, 
and  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  giving  a 
clear  account  of  her  broken  rest  of  over- 
night. 

"  I  have  no  recollection  whatever  what 
my  dreams  were,  my  lady,11  she  reiterated. 
"Indeed,  indeed,  they  have  quite  gone 
out  of  my  mind." 

"  Do  you  ever  have  any  recoUection  of 
your  bad  dreams  when  the  morning 
comes % "  asked  Lady  Joan,  bending  a 
curious  look  on  her. 

"Oh  yes,  my  lady,  when  1  wake  up 
and  find  myself  in  a  strange  place." 

"  Then  you  are  in  the  habit  of  walking 
in  your  sleep  ? " 

The  girl  grew  confused.  She  had 
evidently  been*  surprised  into  making  this 
admissioa 

"Not in  the  habit.  Oh  no,  my  lady. 
I  haive  done  so  once  or  twice  in  my  life*" 
she  said,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  When  did  yon  last  walk  in  your  sleep 
— I  mean  before  you  came  here  ? "  pursued 
Lady  Joan. 

"  About  a  year  ago,  my  lady." 

"Well,  and  you  woke  up  and  found 
yourself — where  1 " 

"In  the  churchyard,  my  lady,"  said 
the  girl,  and  her  eyes  dropped;  her  colour 
changed  again. 

"In  the  churchyard.  Then,  of  course* 
yon  recollected  the  dream  which  had  sent 
you  there  1 " 

The  girl  hung  her  head  lower  still 
She  was  evidently  too  frightened  of  Lady 
Joan  to  refuse  to  reply,  and  too  truthful 
to  prevaricate.  So  she  answered,  falter- 
ingly  :  ."  I  dreamt  I  was  looking  for — for 
some  one's  name  on  a  gravestone,  and  I 
suppose  in  my  sleep  I  got  up,  put  on  my 
hat  and  cloak,  and  walked  to  the  church- 
yard— it  was  the  touch  of  the  cold 
gravestone  which  woke  me." 

She  nearly  broke  down  as  she  finished 
speaking.  Lady  Joan,  however,  went  on 
mercilessly  as  before. 

"And  I  suppose,  when  I  met  you  two 
nights  ago  in  the  hall  walking  and  talking 
in  your  sleep,  you  had  been  dreaming  of 
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the  same  person,  and  had  come  down  from 
your  room  in  search  of  him  or  her/' 

"Ye-ee,  my  lady." 

"  Now  be  so  good  as  to  fix  yonr  mind 
steadily  for  a  moment  on  the  thoughts 
which  filled  yonr  brain  when  yon  went  to 
bed  last  night,  and  see  if  yon  cannot 
recall  some  vestige  of  those  bad  dreams 
which  made  yon  get  up  so  unconscionably 
early  this  morning  f " 

Bnt  the  question  was  a  useless  one. 
Lucy's  only  rejoinder  to  it  was  the  repeti- 
tion* of  her  assertion  that  here  her  memory 
failed  her  altogether. 

So  Lady  Joan  resumed  her  cross- 
examination  at  another  point. 

"  Have  you  ever/'  she  said,  still  steadily 
eyeing  the  girl,  "walked  in  your  sleep,  and 
— having  no  recollection  of  so  doing — been 
told  of  it  afterwards  by  some  one  who 
had  seen  you  f " 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  answered  Lucy,  hesi- 
tatingly. "  If  I  wake  up  in  my  bed  in  the 
morning  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  I 
have  done  in  the  night — I  mean,  I  cannot 
tell  whether  I  have  really  done  a  thing, 
or  have  only  dreamt  it" 

"  Ah-h."  And  here  Lady  Joan  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  thought  awhile.  After 
all,  the  danger  might  be  less  than  she  had 
imagined  it  to  be.  Lucy  had  perhaps 
opened,  and  shut  the  dressing-room  door 
in  her  sleep,  and  in  her  sleep  had  returned 
to  her  room  and  got  into  bed.  It  might 
be  this,  or  it  might  be  that  the  girl  was  so 
accustomed  to  prevaricate  and  tell  false- 
hoods as  to  her  somnambulistic  pro- 
pensities— about  which  she  appeared  to  be 
very  sensitive — that  she  was  able  to  give 
an  air  of  veracity  to  her  narrative  which  a 
less-practiaed  story-teller  would  have  found 
an  impossibility.  In  any  case,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  girl  for  the 
present,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  at 
different  intervals  to  test  the  truth  of  her 
narrative. 

So,  after  a  few  moments  of  thought,  she 
said  in  a  less  stern  voice  than  that  in  which 
she  had  pressed  her  interrogatories : 

"You  may  go  now.  Later  on  I 'will 
speak  to  you  again.  I  think,  as  I  told 
you  before,  that  you  should  have  medical 
advice.  And  I  will  like  to  see  your — 
your — I  forget — father  or  brother,  was 
it!" 

"Brother,  my  lady." 

"Your  brother,  and  speak  to  him  on 
the  matter.  Write  to  him  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  tell  him  I  wish  him  to 
come  here  to  see  me." 


As  the  girl  withdrew,  Herrick's  voice 
was  heard  outside  the  door,  asking  her  : 

"Is  Lady  Joan  here)" 

The  question  gave  Lady  Joan  time  to 
withdraw  her  thoughts  from  Lucy  to  the 
matter  on  which,  without  a  doubt,  Herrick 
had  come  to  interrogate  her. 

Most  mothers  and  sons  meeting  thus 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  death  of  husband 
and  father,  would  have  been  in  each  other's 
arms  in  a  moment,  and  tears  and  kisses 
would  have  done  duty  for  any  amount  of 
spoken  sympathy. 

Not  so  this  mother  and  son.  Their 
common  sorrow  had  been  no  "cord  of 
love  "  to  draw  them  nearer  to  each  other, 
but  rather  a  measure  that  enabled  them  to 
gauge  the  distance  they  stood  apart. 
When,  at  the  moment  of  his  father's  death, 
Herrick's  voice  had  rung  forth  its  one  pas- 
sionate cry  of  rebellion  against  the  iron 
law  which  made  death,  not  life,  the  ruler 
of  the  universe,  Lady  Joan  had  stood  by 
saying  never  a  word;  and  when  he  had 
knelt  in  a  stupor  of  grief,  clasping  his  dead 
father's  hand,  she  had  quietly  left  the 
room,  bent  on  her  own  business  and  on 
dismissing  from  the  house  the  girl  he 
loved. 

The  young  man  looked  white,  dazed, 
forlorn  as  he  entered  the  room.  He  bent 
one  long,  scrutinising  look  on  his  mother. 
The  terrible  suspicion  of  her  wavering 
reason  which  he  had  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  entertain  overnight,  had  not  yet 
faded  from  his  brain,  and  he  was  in  hopes 
that  the  morning  light  might  put  it  to 
flight 

Lady  Joan's  flushed  face  and  brilliant 
eyes  were  scarcely  reassuring. 

"I  thought  you  had  gone  to  your  room 
to  lie  down,  mother,"  he  said,  still  pre- 
pared to  show  her  any  amount  of  kindness, 
though  tenderness  in  the  circumstances 
could  scarcely  be  expected  of  him. 

Then  he  put  the  question  she  was  pre- 
pared for. 

"  Have  you  seen  Lois  this  morning  f  Or 
is  she  not  stirring  yet  f  " 

"Pardon  me,  Lady  Joan.  One  mo- 
ment 1 "  said  Dr.  Scott,  coming  into  the 
room  in  a  great  hurry,  "but  will  yon 
kindly  tell  me  what  has  become  of  the 
aconite,  and  other  liniments,  which  were 
in  use  in  the  sick-room  overnight  f  The 
nurses  seem  to  know  nothing  about  them." 

"  I  have  locked  up  all  the  medicines  and 
liniments  in  my  medicine-cupboard,"  said 
Lady  Joan,  calmly;  "I  do  not  like  such 
deadly  poisons  lying  about" 
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"Ah,  quite  so!  Then  it  is  all  right," 
said  the  doctor,  as  he  withdrew. 

Then  Lady  Joan  turned  to  Herrick : 

"I  saw  her  about  half-an-hour  ago,"  she 
replied,  "just  as  she  was  leaving." 

"Leaving!"  exclaimed  Herrick,  in- 
credulously ;  "  she  surely  cannot  have  gone 
without  a  word  to  me." 

"She  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  get  home. 
She  came  down  with  her  hat  on.  I  told 
her  I  would  give  orders  for  some  one  to 
drive  her  home;  but  she  evidently 
preferred  walking.91 

With  an  exclamation  of  annoyance, 
Herrick  turned  and  left  the  room.  The 
thing  seemed  to  him  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand. Lois,  in  compliance  with  his  wish 
that  she  should  return  to  Summerhill  that 
day,  had  come  downstairs  prepared  to 
depart;  and,  on  the  look  out  for  him, 
had  been  met  by  Lady  Joan.  Some  cold 
and  formal  speech  had  soared  the  timid 
girl,  and  she  had  fled  precipitately.  Lady 
Joan's  stately  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  had 
sufficed  to  put  her  to  flight  on  a  former 
occasion ;  most  likely  some  equally  trivial 
speech,  spoken  with  equally  frigid  emphasis, 
had  done  the  deed  now.  What  a  nervous, 
impulsive  child  she  was !  How  mar- 
vellous it  seemed  that  his  mother's  heart 
had  not  opened  towards  her,  and  her 
strong  nature  yearned  to  protect  her,  as 
most  strong  natures  yearn  to  protect  the 
fragile  and  weak ! 

Sick  at  heart,  and  sick  at  brain,  and 
though  the  muscles  of  his  hand  almost 
refused  to  guide  his  pen,  he  nevertheless 
sat  down  at  once  and  despatched  a  few 
loving  lines  to  Lois  —  a  tender  chiding 
for  her  hurried  flight,  a  hint  of  his  own 
weariness  and  sadness,  and  a  promise  that, 
when  his  week  of  dreary  duties  had  come 
to  an  end,  he  would  at  once  repair  to 
Summerhill,  for  he  had  many  things  to 
talk  over  with  her. 

The  "many  things"  to  Herrick's 
mind  represented  Lois's  resignation  of  her 
post  in  Mrs.  Leyton's  household,  and 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  home  for  her, 
in  the  house  of  some  intimate  friends  of 
his  own,  until  the  wedding-day  could  be 
definitely  fixed. 

He  did  not  expect  a  reply  to  this  letter ; 
for  as  yet  he  and  Lois  had  not  fallen  into 
the  habit — so  dear  to  lovers — of  making 
trifles  an  excuse  for  correspondence. 

Before  nightfall  his  vexation  at  Lois's 
abrupt  departure  had  had  to  give  way 
to  other  and  more  pressing  claims  upon 
his  time  and  thought ;  for  Lady  Joan  had 


broken  down  utterly,  and  the  arrangement 
of  all  matters,  small  and  great,  devolved 
upon  him.  Lady  Joan  was  found  by  her 
maid  lying  upon  her  bed  in  a  high  state  of 
fever,  and  half  unconscious.  Before 
evening  delirium  set  in.  Upon  which, 
Parsons,  the  faithful  old  creature  that  she 
was,  at  once  took  possession  of  the  sick- 
room, carefully  keeping  every  one,  except 
Dr.  Scott,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

"Poor  soul,  poor  soul,"  said  the  doctor 
next  morning  to  the  old  nurse,  "It's  only 
what  one  might  expect  I  suppose,  last 
night,  Parsons,  she  raved  incessantly  about 
her  dead  husband  f  " 

"My  lady's  ravings,"  answered  the 
discreet  Parsons,  "  were  mostly  incoherent ; 
and  when  she  did  say  a  word  I  could 
understand,  it  was  not  worth  remembering." 

And  the  shrewd  look  which  she  gave  the 
doctor  as  she  said  this,  might  have  been 
understood  to  mean : 

"I  know  my  place,  Dr.  Scott,  and  I 
know  yours;  and  I  don't  intend  to  make 
my  lady  the  talk  of  the  town  in  order  to 
gratify  your  curiosity." 


HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

A  pleasant  corner  is  that  by  Holland 
House,  where  the  road  to  the  west  is 
bordered  by  lofty  trees.  The  cab-stand 
is  at  the  corner,  where  even  cabbie  seems 
to  enjoy  a  leisured  and  lettered  existence, 
with  no  anxieties  about  "fares,"  which 
are  sure  to  come  in  due  time,  and 
with  the  daily  journals  to  study  mean- 
while. Here  must  hackney  coaches  surely 
have  stood  in  the  old  time,  while  the 
jarvie  thumbed  an  odd  copy  of  the 
"  Spectator  " — with  Addison  himself  calling 
a  coach,  sometimes  to  take  him  off  to 
"  Buttons,"  or  some  other  of  his  favourite 
haunts.  Yet  the  trees  are  growing  old; 
those  solemn  elms  that  could  whisper,  if 
they  would,  the  histories  of  stirring 
times,  and  tell  us  secrets  of  grand  and 
beautiful  dames  long  turned  to  dust,  are 
dying  away  at  the  top,  although  they  still 
show  a  screen  of  golden  leaves  to  the  pale 
sunshine  of  autumn. 

Where  the  solid  brick  wall  of  the  park 
gives  place  to  an  open  railing,  are  a  pair 
of  drinking  fountains,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  Lord  Holland  of  hospitable 
fame,  where  urchins  loiter  to  drink,  or 
porters  rest  with  their  burdens,  or  the 
cabman  fills  his  teapot,  while  the  poodle 
snatches  a   hasty  quencher  through  the 
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ban  of  hfa  muzzle  from  the  tank  beneath. 
And  his  lordship  himself  presides  over  this 
banquet  of  the  Barmecides,  sitting  there  in 
bronze,  bare-headed  under  the  drip  of  the 
trees,  surrounded  by  fallen  leaves  that  are 
thickly  scattered  over  the  turf  grass,  that 
grows  thinly  and  rankly  under  the  shade. 
Above  one  of  the  fountains  we  read  the 
following  distich,  which  Lord  Holland 
seems  to  have  penned  shortly  before  his 
death— an  event  which,  according  to  the 
inscription  on  his  statue,  occurred  in  1840. 

Nephew  of  Fox  and  friend  of  Gay, 

Be  this  my  deed  to  fame : 
That  those  who  knew  me  best  may  say, 

He  tarnished  neither  name. 

The  kindly  old  lord  had  known  many 
whose  names  were  still  more  famous  than 
these.  At  his  hospitable  board  had  sat 
nearly  all  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  age; 
but  there  is  a  touch  of  family  pride  and 
political  loyalty  in  bis  last  deliverance, 
that  commands  a  certain  sympathy* 

From  the  top  of  one  of  many  of  the  omni- 
buses that  pass  that  way,  one  may  catch  a 
glimpse,  before  the  leaves  of  summer  are 
thick  upon  the  trees,  of  the  gables  and 
turrets  of  old  Holland  House.  And  it 
still  wears  an  aspect  of  seclusion,  although 
surrounded  by  the  tall  houses  of  a  fashion- 
able and  artistic  quarter.  And  a  somewhat 
better  view  of  the  place  may  be  had  from 
a  side  walk  dedicated  to  the  public,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Holland  Walk.  The 
lane  affords  a  pleasant  shaded  walk,  a 
favourite  resort  of  children  and  nurse- 
maids in  the  summer  time,  with  seats  here 
and  there.  And  in  autumn,  with  the  tinge 
of  russet  and  gold  in  the  dying  leaves, 
the  quiet  sunshine  steals  among  leafy 
glades  and  rests  upon  the  heavy,  stately 
mass  of  the  ancient  mansion,  bringing  out 
the  deep-toned  hues  of  its  weathered 
brickwork,  and  casting  deep  shadows  of  its 
quaint  turrets  with  their  pyramidal  roofs. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  house 
suggests  reminiscences  of  Hatfield.  The 
two  houses  are  of  the  same  period,  and  the 
builders  of  them  were  in  alliance ;  in  such 
alliance  anyhow  as  lion  and  jackal,  for 
such  must  have  been  the  relation  between 
the  Lord  of  Hatfield,  that  Robert  Cecil, 
who  for  a  time  had  the  destinies  of 
England  in  his  grasp,  and  Watty  dope,  as 
he  was  known  to  his  familiars,  who  was 
but  a  subordinate  official  of  the  privy 
chamber.  Walter  Cope,  of  the  Strand, 
Esq.,  as  he  appears  first  upon  the  stage, 
had  contrived  by  gift  or  purchase,  to  piece 
together   the    long    divided    Manor    of 


Kensington.  The  Abbot  of  Abingdon's 
share  had  fallen  to  the  Grown  after  the 
Reformation,  and  Walter  got  a  grant  of 
that  from  Queen  Elisabeth.  Then  there 
was  the  Manor  of  West  Town,  with  an 
old  moated  house  on  the  hill,  and  the 
district  known  as  Earl's  Court.  And  Cope, 
flourishing  more  luxuriantly  under  James 
than  under  the  penurious  and  exacting 
Elizabeth,  began,  in  1607,  to  build  this 
noble  mansion.  And  it  was  first  known, 
slightly  in  mockery  of  its  owner's  rising 
pretensions,  as  Cope  Castle.  An  old 
friend  visiting  him  soon  after  his  house- 
warming,  writes  to  Dudley  Oarleton: 
"July  the  seventh,  1608,  went  with  Lady 
Fanshaw  to  visit  Cope  Castle,  .Kensington. 
Sir  Walter  Cope  grows  more  and  more  into 
the  great  lord."  He  was  now  Chamber- 
lain of  the  Exchequer,  and  fattening  on 
the  forfeited  lands  of  recusants.  But  he 
was  not  destined  to  found  a  family.  His 
fine  house  and  grand  fortune  were  settled 
upon  his  daughter  Isabella,  who  married 
Henry  Rich,  presently  Earl  of  Holland,  it 
the  church  of  St  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
in  Smithfield. 

The  Rich  family,  too,  had  cons  to 
fortune  based  on  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
Chancellor  Rich,  the  founder  of  the  funfyi 
had,  as  the  King's  Attorney,  hounded  to 
destruction  the  venerable  martyrs,  Bishop 
Fox  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Chan- 
cellor's fortune  had  been  built  up  of  forfei- 
tures and  confiscations.  His  descendants 
were  brilliant  courtiers  and  men  of  the  world 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  rising 
star,  the  brilHant  Buckingham ;  and  were 
rewarded  with  lavish  hand  by  the  great 
favourite.  One  brother  was  created  Earl 
of  Holland,  taking  his  title  from  that 
little  Holland  in  Lincolnshire,  which,  with 
its  drains  and  great  sea-banks,  rivals  the 
greater  Holland  on  the  other  side  of  the 
North  Sea.  Another  brother  received  the 
proud  title  of  Warwick,  once  made  fllos- 
trious  by  Nevfles  and  Dudleys,  a  title  that 
eventually  descended  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Earl  of  Holland. 

Where  Walter  Cope  had  built,  Henry 
Rich  embellished  and  enlarged,  and  Copa 
Castle  was  henceforth  known  as  Holland 
House.  The  Earl's  handsome  person  and 
graceful  manners  brought  him  into  favour 
at  Court;  he  was  one  of  the  envoys 
charged  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of 
Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria  of  fraaoe; 
and  he  was  ever  sifter  the  Queen's  devoted 
follower,  and  the  chief  personage  in  her 
household.     In   Henrietta's   honour  tfae 
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Earl  proposed  to  give  a  grand  entertain- 
ment in  Holland  House,  at  which  both 
King  and  Queen  were  to  be  present  And 
for  this  event  the  house  was  re-decorated 
and  furnished,  and  the  great  gilt-room,  as 
it  is  called,  adorned  with  extraordinary 
magnificence.  But  Charles  had  come  to 
dislike  and  mistrust  his  wife's  brilliant 
favourite,  and  the  promised  visit  was  never 
paid.  The  stress  of  civil  war  found  out 
the  weakness  of  the  Earl's  character.  He 
vacillated  between  the  two  parties,  and 
finally  lost  his  head  on  the  Scaffold  for  an 
abortive  rising  against  the  ruling  power 
of  Cromwell  and  the  army. 

It  is  the  ghost  of  Henry  Rich  that*  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  haunts  the  rooms 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  Royal  mistms.  He  is  richly 
dressed,  as  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold, 
but  bears  in  his  hands  his  own  head, 
with  the  long  lovelocks  matted  with 
blood. 

After  the  Earl's  execution,  Holland 
House  became  for  a  time  the  rendezvous 
of  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  an  important  interview 
between  Cromwell  and  Ireton  took  place 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house — for 
Ireton  was  deaf,  and  within  four  walls 
there  was  no  security  against  eavesdroppers. 
Bat  on  the  open  lawn,  where  none  could 
approach  without  discovery,  Cromwell 
could  speak  his  mind,.,  in  such  loud  tones 
as  were  necessary. 

Before  long,  however,  the  widowed 
Countess,  who  had  many  influential  friends 
among  the  victorious  faction,  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Holland  House.  And  here 
it  is  said  that  the  proscribed  drama  found 
a  refuge  during  the  severities  of  the  Orom->. 
wellian  reign.  The  poor,  frozen-out  actor* 
— suffering  under  the  Puritan  black-frost 
of  the  times — found  a  patroness  in  the 
kindly  Countess,  and  dramatic  perform- 
ances were  given  with  as  much  secrecy, 
and  as  many  precautions  as  attended  the 
holding  of  a  conventicle  in  other  days. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  young  Earl  of 
Holland  came  to  his  own  again,  and  soon 
after — by  the  death  of  his  uncle — inherited 
the  more  famous  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick. 
His  son  and  successor  is  chiefly  noticeable 
as  having  left  a  widow,  who,  taking  counsel 
as  to  the  education  of  her  only  son  from 
the  famous  Mr.  Joseph  Addison,  of  the 
"Spectator,"  eventually  married  her  sage 
adviser.  Soon  after,  Addison  becomes 
Secretary  of  State  and  Right  Honourable; 


but  probably  he  was  not  very  easy  as  the 
master  of  Holland  House,  or,  rather,  as  the 
husband  of  its  mistress.  For  the  Countess 
had  a  shrewish  tongue;  and,  probably, 
Addison's  happiest  hours  were  those  he 
spent  among  his  old  friends  of  the  literary 
persuasion,  where  he  could  forget  the 
chains  of  his  splendid  bondage.  But  the 
room  is  still  shown,  which  was  the  library 
in  those  days,  where  Addison  meditated  a 
forthcoming  "  Spectator,"  pacing  to  and 
fro,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  at  each  end  of 
the  room  to  stimulate  his  imagination. 

But  Addison's  lease  of  the  splendours  of 
Holland  House  was  only  a  short  one ;  and 
soon  we  find  him  stretched  on  the  bed  of 
death,  but  didactic  to  the  last,  and  send- 
ing for  his  noble  stepson  to  witness  "how 
a  Christian  can  die."  The  stepson,  how- 
ever, took  little  by  the  lesson,  and  was 
noted  for  nothing  but  a  certain  sottishness. 
At  his  death  the  honours  of  the  family 
became  extinct,  and  the  estates  were  be- 
queathed to  a  certain  Welsh  cousin  of  his 
mother's,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Myddleton,  of  Chirk  Castle,  one 
William  Edwardes,  who  was  created  Baron 
Kensington  on  the  strength  of  his  acqui- 
sition. But  my  Lord  Kensington  did  not 
care  to  live  in  the  fine  old  house,  and  sold 
it  to  Henry  Fox,  who  was  then  paymaster- 
general  of  the  forces — the  most  lucrative 
office  under  the  Crown — and  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  under  Earl 
Bute. 

Henry  Fox  was  the  son  of  an  old 
courtier  and  cannie  official,  Sir  Stephen 
Fox  And  Stephen  is  said  to  have  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  execntion  of  Charles 
the  First;  and  he  might  very  well  have 
been,  as  a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age.  At  all  events,  he  was  of 
humble  origin,  from  Dorsetshire;  but 
taking  service  with  the  exiled  Charles  the 
Second,  he  proved  himself  such  an  excel- 
lent manager  of  that  Prince's  tattered 
finances,  that  at  the  Restoration  he  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the 
land  forces.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five  he 
married  for  the  last  time,  and  became  the 
father  of  three  sons.  Henry  Fox  was  one 
of  the  three.  And  in  this  way  we  have 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  lives  of 
father  And  son,  covering  the  wide  period 
from  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First 
to  that  of  King  George  the  Third. 

The  paymaster  of  the  forces  resembled 
rather  one  of  the  old  French  surintendants, 
such  as  Fouquet,  than  a  modern  English 
minister.    He  had  the  control  of  millions 
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without  any  effective  check  or  audit. 
Henry  spent  his  millions  judiciously  in 
securing  a  majority  in  a  venal  House  of 
Commons;  and  for  this  feat  he  was 
rewarded  by  being  created  Lord  Hol- 
land. 

"Ah,"  said  the  sighing  Peer,  "had 
Bute  been  true,  I  would  have  been  Earl 
instead  of  Baron/'  for  such  had  been  the 
bargain,  according  to  Fox's  account  of  the 
matter.  Few  men  were  better  liked,  or 
worse  hated,  than  Henry  Fox,  who  was 
possessed  of  a  marvellous  personal  influence, 
a  wonderful  charm  that  won  people  over 
in  spite  of  better  judgement.  In  mature 
years  he  won  the  affections  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  nobleman 
prouder  of  his  somewhat  tarnished  descent 
from  the  Royal  line,  than  a  Valois  or  a 
Bourbon  could  be.  The  mesalliance  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Holland  was  next 
in  descent  to  a  shoe-black.  Perhaps  the 
Duke  exaggerated  a  little  in  his  rage. 
But  Lady  Georgina  remained  faithful  to 
her  middle-aged  Adonis.  She  would  look 
at  no  one  else  in  the  way  of  a  lover,  and 
when  commanded  by  her  father  to  appear 
at  some  assembly  to  meet  a  pre- 
tendant  for  her  hand,  she  cut  off  her  eye- 
brows—  it  was  said  the  Lennoxes  had 
them  uncommonly  dark  and  thick  —  and 
made  herself  such  a  fright,  that  she  was 
sent  back  to  her  chamber  again  in  penance. 
Then  there  was  a  rope-ladder  at  the 
window,  or  something  equivalent,  and 
Lady  Georgina  and  her  lover  were  married 
by  a  Fleet  parson. 

When  a  son  was  born  to  the  runaway 
pair,  the  Duke  relented  and  forgave  them ; 
and  thereafter  there  were  gay  doings  at 
Holland  House.  Lord  Holland  was  a 
most  genial  father,  and  quite  superior  to 
the  illiberal  prejudices  of  the  age  as  to 
family  discipline.  That  children  should 
never  be  thwarted  in  anything,  was  one  of 
his  leading  principles ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  answered  better  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  second  son,  Charles  James 
Fox,  the  "Fox"  par  excellence  of  the 
drinking-fountain  inscription,  inherited  his 
father's  wondrous  charm.  We  see  him,  a 
dark-haired  clever-looking  boy  in  Reynolds' 
famous  picture,  one  of  the  chief  art 
treasures  of  Holland  House.  His  youthful 
aunt,  "  lovely  black-haired  Sarah  Lennox," 
looks  down  from  a  window  in  Holland 
House  with  that  arch,  winning  glance  of 
hers,  upon  her  nephew  and  playmate, 
Charles  James,  and  upon  another  fair 
girl,  her.  cousin,  Lady  Susan  Fox  Strange- 


ways,  who  holds  in  her  arms  a  pet  dove. 
It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  in  respect  of  this 
picture,  to  note  how  easily  experienced 
observers  may  be  a  little  bit  out  when  they 
describe  from  memory.  Leigh  Hunt 
writes  :  "  Lady  Sarah  stands  below  with  a 
dove  in  her  hand,  while  Lady  Strangeways 
looks  out  of  the  window."  Thackeray 
says :  "  A  canvas  worthy  of  Titian.  She, 
Sarah,  looks  from  the  Castle  window, 
holding  a  bird  in  her  hand,  at  black-eyed 
young  Charles  Fox,  her  nephew."  Thackeray 
being  right  in  essence,  but  wrong  as  to  the 
bird.  By  the  way,  Thackeray  seems  to 
have  got  a  hint  from  this  picture,  or  the 
family  history  connected  with  it.  The 
girl  with  the  dove  afterwards  contracted 
what  was  then  thought  a  "  dreadful  low 
marriage  "  with  O'Brien,  an  actor,  and  the 
pair  were  shipped  off  to  the  Colonies,  just 
like  Lady  Maria  and  her  actor  in 
Thackeray's  novel. 

But  Lady  Sarah,  after  all,  is  the  heroine 
of  Sir  Joshua's  piece.  Who  does  not 
remember  her  story,  how  George,  the 
farmer's  boy,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
ogled  her  silently ;  only,  instead  of  being 
the  farmer's  boy,  it  was  Georgius  Rex,  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  etc.  That  black-eyed  damsel  might 
have  been  a  Queen.  It  was  quite  on  the  l 
cards  as  she  made  hay  upon  the  lawn  in 
front  of  Holland  House  in  the  most 
charming  rustic  costume,  and  George  rode 
by  upon  the  tall  horse,  and  looked  and 
sighed.  What  a  difference  it  might  have 
made  perhaps.  A  bright  and  clever 
woman  as  a  wife  might  have  been  the 
making  of  George,  and  have  saved  him 
from  that  dogged  obstinacy  which  brought 
such  woes  unnumbered  upon  the  hapless 
land.  And  everybody  knows  the  story 
of  the  Royal  wedding  when  George 
married  homely  Charlotte.  How  the 
Archbishop  read  out  the  passage  in  the 
marriage-service  which  speaks  of  the 
blessing  vouchsafed  to  Abraham  and 
Sarah ;  and  the  King  winced  and  cast  one 
last  look  at  Sarah  herself,  who  stood  there 
in  her  loveliness  among  the  bridal  train. 

But  Sar.ah  herself  did  not  take  the 
matter  much  to  heart,  and  was  gay 
enough  afterwards  as  the  wife  of  a  sensible 
Suffolk  baronet  And  ever  young  as  she 
appears  for  us  in  Reynolds'  canvas,  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  her  as  a  grandmother 
with  those  sturdy  boys,  the  Napiers,  at  her 
knees. 

But  at  Holland  House  all  was  bright 
and  joyous  for  Lady  Sarah  and  the  young 
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people,  who  were  allowed  to  do  whatever 
they  pleased,  and  took  fall  advantage  of 
these  opportunities.  Horace  Walpole  tells 
us  something  of  the  gay  doings  there,  and  of 
the  private  theatricals  in  which  Lady  Sarah 
and  Charles  James  took  part.  A  pleasant 
story  is  told  of  father  and  son,  the  former 
having  promised  that  Charles  should  be 
present  at  the  blowing  up  with  gunpowder 
of  an  old  wall  that  interrupted  the  view 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  Holland 
House.  But  by  some  misunderstanding 
the  operation  was  successfully  performed 
while  Master  Charles  was  away.  On  his 
return  lie  did  not  fail  to  cry  out  against 
the  breach  of  faith.  Lord  Holland  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  reproach.  He 
ordered  the  wall  to  be  re-built  precisely 
as  it  had  previously  stood,  and  then  it  was 
blown  up  again,  to  the  lively  satisfaction 
of  Master  Fox. 

The  death  of  the  first  Lord  Holland 
brought  this  brilliant  period  for  Holland 
House  to  an  end.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
house  died  soon  after  his  father,  and  the 
son's  son,  an  infant  of  a  year  old,  became 
Lord  Holland,  and  the  owner  of  Holland 
House.  Charles  James  Fox  was  his 
nephew's  guardian,  and  well  discharged 
his  trust  An  inveterate  gambler,  a 
migbty  drinker,  crippled  with  debts,  and  the 
most  improvident  of  men  j  yet  with  a  noble 
and  lofty  soul,  he  rose  above  all  his  infirmi- 
ties. As  his  nephew  grew  up,  he  introduced 
him  to  the  society  of  the  most  distinguished 
people  of  the  day.  And  as  soon  as  Lord 
Holland  came  of  age,  he  began  to  make 
Holland  House  a  rendezvous  for  the 
leading  spirits  in  politics — of  course  on 
the  "Whig  side — and  in  literature.  Fox's 
room  and  Sheridan's  room  are  still  honour- 
ably distinguished  at  Holland  House. 
The  latter  was  a  constant  guest,  and  a 
little  story  is  told  about  him,  which 
suggests  a  doubt  whether  Lord  Holland's 
cellar  was  altogether  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  Maecenas.  Opposite  the  house, 
but  within  the  limits  of  Kensington  High 
Street  stood,  and  still  stands,  a  tavern 
known  as  the  "Adam  and  Eva"  It  has 
recently  been  re-built  and  modernised,  but 
not  long  ago  it  presented  a  quaint)  old- 
fashioned  appearance,  which  carried  it  back 
to  the  date  of  the  Regency.  In  leaving 
Holland  House,  Sheridan  invariably  called 
for  a  dram  at  the  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  and 
as  regularly  "chalked  it  up"  to  Lord 
Holland. 

The  landlord,  prond  of  his  distinguished 
guest,  did  not  tronble  his  lordship  abont 


the  matter  till  several  years  had  elapsed, 
and  the  score  had  reached  a  somewhat 
heavy  amount,  which  Lord  Holland  dis- 
charged with  a  wry  face. 

But  Holland  House  would  have  been 
nothing  without  its  mistress.  But  in  fol- 
lowing the  advice,  "take  a  wife,"  Lord 
Holland  took  somebody  else's  wife.  There 
was  the  usual  scandal  and  divorce  suit, 
and  then  Lady  Webster  became  legally 
Lady  Holland.  She  was  a  Miss  Vassal, 
and  had  a  fine  fortune  of  her  own,  and  a 
handsome  person.  Banished  from  Court, 
Lady  Holland  held  a  kind  of  court  of  her 
own  at  Holland  House. 

All  the  poets,  wits,  and  statesmen — of 
the  Whig  persuasion  —  paid  homage  to 
Lady  Holland,  while  her  husband  bustled 
about  and  blew  the  fanfare  assiduously. 
Tet  great  things  were  done  at  Holland 
House — reforms  planned  and  accomplished, 
literary  lions  fed  with  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement. All  the  great  names  of  that 
brilliant  period  maybe  found  on  the  lists 
of  the  Holland  House  entertainments. 
These  lasted  well  into  the  present  reign. 
And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  biographer, 
taking  up  the  lives  of  the  three  Foxes — 
Sir  Stephen,  his  son  Henry,  and  Henry's 
grandson,  the  third  lord — would  carry  his 
reader  consecutively  through  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Restoration,  the  "glories"  of  1688,  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  four  Georges ; 
and  also  through  the  short  reign  of  William 
the  Fourth,  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  long 
reign  of  her  present  Majesty. 

During  such  a  long  and  eventful  period, 
all  kinds  of  relics,  and  curios,  and  works 
of  art  have  become  family  possessions,  and 
have  been  stored  in  Holland  House,  and 
there  accumulated  undisturbed.  When 
Lord  Holland  died  in  1840,  Holland  Hou*e 
suffered  an  eclipse.  His  son  and  successor, 
the  fourth  Lord  Holland,  was  a  diplomatist, 
and  resided  chiefly  abroad,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  Holland  House  were  almost  for- 
gotten when  the  widow  of  the  last  lord 
came  back,  and  at  intervals  gathered  to- 
gether some  of  the  celebrities  of  recent 
days.  The  last  of  these  gatherings,  which 
brought  down  as  it  were  a  faint  echo  of 
the  old  glories  of  Holland  House,  took 
place  in  the  jubilee  year  of  grace.  And 
now  Lady  Holland  is  gone,  and  the  last 
link  is  severed  of  the  long  chain.  And 
what  will  become  of  Holland  House  and 
its  grounds,  that  still  show  a  little  of  the 
wilderness  of  ancient  forest  among  the 
genteel  villas  and   elaborate  newly  old- 
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fashioned  dwelling!  of  Kensington  t    Who 
can  tell! 

Bat  there  is  nothing  like  Holland  House 
anywhere  near  London ;  it  is  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  its  age — a  solitary  example  of  an 
epoch  of  domestic  architecture.  Happily 
it  has  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  bat  has  come  into  possession  of 
a  nobleman  who  represents  an  elder  branch 
of  the  family  of  Fox;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  totem  of  the  family,  which  occu- 
pies the  place  of  honour  on  the  park 
wall,  may  long  remain  there,  in  evidence 
of  the  inviolate  existence  of  the  house 
whioh  has  so  long  been  the  home  of  the 
race. 


CONCERNING  PEAKS. 

By  a  peak  I  do  not  mean  the  fore  part 
of  a  jockey's  cap  or  a  soldier's  helmet,  nor 
even  the  becoming  point  whioh  terminates 
the  front  of  a  lady's  bodice,  about  both 
which  articles  of  dress  a  lengthy  essay 
might  be  written ;  but  I  do  mean  those 
upstart  portions  of  the  terrestrial  crust 
which  give  themselves  airs — often,  plenty 
of  them  —  and,  from  their  lofty  eminence, 
look  down  haughtily  upon  ail  around 
them,  although  they  be  themselves  wearing, 
in  penitential  guise,  dust  and  ashes  on 
their  brow. 

Warm-hearted,  indeed,  they  frequently 
are;  still,  they  pour  down  good  and  evil 
on  their  neighbours  with  stoical  and  stony 
indifference;  and,  though  they  stand  as 
firm  as  a  rock,  they  are  nevertheless  liable 
to  the  ups  and  downs  to  which  all  things 
geological  are  subject. 

Without  going  far  abroad,  we  ourselves 
possess,  in  Derbyshire,  a  famous  Peak  the 
foot  of  which  is  more  curious  than  its  head, 
and  its  entrails  more  interesting  than  its 
outward  aspect.  Its  altitude  does  not 
appear  so  great  as  it  b,  because  it  rises 
from  an  inland  station;  but  its  internal 
conformation  is  marvellous.  It  loses  much 
In  dignity  by  not  having  been  planted  on 
the  coast. 

Of  peaks  which  do  rise  directly  from  the 
sea,  that  Teneriffe  is  the  loftiest  in  the 
world  is  a  fact  of  which  geographers  are 
not  ignorant;  but  the  physical  conse- 
quences of  that  fact  are  less  familiar  to 
Qle  in  general — even,  perhaps,  to  the 
ih-seekers  staying  at  the  Orotava  or 
the  Icod  hotels,  who  have  the  phenomenon 
within  easy  reach,  or  spread  out  before 
them,   if  they  had  but  the  eyes,  or  the 


instruments  and  the  skill  to  use  them,  to 
convince  them  of  its  actual  existence. 

Most  of  us  suppose  the  surface  of  seas 
and  oceans  to  lie  at  a  dead  level — that  is, 
uniformly  following  the  curvature  of  the 
earth's  surface — throughout,  or  through- 
over  the  terrestrial  globe,  a  due  average 
allowance  of  course  being  made  for  tides 
and  waves.  Monsieur  Bouquet  de  la  Grye 
has  shown  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
sea,  like  the  plain,  has  its  undulations  of 
surface. 

Some  five  years  ago  that  gentleman  was 
sent  to  Senegal  and  Teneriffe,  to  determine 
the  geographical  position  of  certain  points. 
The  recent  establishment  of  a  telegraphic 
cable  between  St.  Louis  (Senegal)  and 
Santa-Cruz  (Teneriffe)  made  it  desirable  to 
fix,  with  astronomical  accuracy,  the  position 
of  the  capital  of  the  French  colony,  because 
it  would  have  to  serve  as  the  fundamental 
meridian  for  the  basins  of  the  Senegal  and 
the  Upper  Niger. 

The  details  of  this  delicate  astronomical 
task  are  not  likely  to  interest  unprofes- 
sional or  unscientific  readers,  except  to 
note  that,  at  the  present  day,  observers 
are  expected  to  attain — and  they  do  succeed 
in  attaining — a  precision  which  would  have 
filled  the  old  geographers  with  stupe-  I 
faction. 

From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  errors  of  one  or  two 
degrees  of  longitude  were  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Forty  years  ago,  the 
tenth  of  a  degree,  or  six  minutes,  was  a 
difference  which  had  often  to  be  corrected 
on  maps.  Twenty  years  ago  that  figure 
was  reduced  by  one-half,  where  certain 
fundamental  meridians  were  defined.  At 
present,  when  two  stations  are  connected 
by  a  telegraphic  wire  or  cable,  the  errors 
tolerated  ought  to  be  inferior  to  a  half- 
tenth  of  a  second,  that  is  six  thousand 
times  less  than  the  errors  contemporary 
with  great  geographical  discoveries. 

This  measurement  of  infinitely  small 
portions  of  time  is  obtained,  with  science 
transformed  into  patience,  by  repeating  the 
trial  proofs  indefinitely,  and  especially  by 
analysing  and  allowing  for  what  are  called 
"personal  equations  "—physiological  quan- 
tities dependent  on  the  observer's  acutenesa 
of  hearing,  sight,  and  touch— three  senses 
which  contribute,  each  their  share,  in 
taking  observations.  Nevertheless,  the 
first  of  the  three  is  on  the  point  of  being 
dispensed  with. 

Le  Vomer's  question,  put  to  candidates 
who  offered  to  serve  under  his  orders: 
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M  Are  you  a  magician  f  "  to  which  the  obli- 
gatory answer  was  "Yea,"  k  at  present 
needless  and  oat  of  placet  In  observatories, 
now,  instead  of  listening  to  the  harmony  of 
the  starry  spheres,  astronomers  will  give 
"  tops  "  on  a  chronograph. 

On  returning  to  Teneriffe,  Monsieur  de 
la  Grye,  having  a  week  to  spare  before 
the  starting  of  the  mail-boat  for  Cadiz, 
thoughts  he  could  not  employ  it  better  than 
by  ascending  the  Peak,  in  order  to  measure 
the  density  of  the  mountain;  One  of  the 
results  may  at  once  be  given.  It  was 
proved  that  the  sea  which  bathes  the 
Canaries1  Archipelago  has  a  strangely 
undulated  surface;  and  that,  by  the  effect 
of  attraction,  its  level  rises  to  a  consider- 
able height  round  Teneriffe,  greatly 
exaggerating  an  effect  similar  to  that 
which  capillarity  produces  round  a  tube 
plunged  into  a  glass  of  water. 

In  this  way  the  surface  of  the  sea  forms 
an  inclined  plane,  sloping  down  from  the 
base  of  the  mountain  outwards  to  the 
distance,  at  which  the  attraction  of  the 
mass  becomes  so  feeble  as  no  longer  to 
exert  any  perceptible  influence. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  floating 
body,  such  as  a  boat  or  a  ship,  would  natur- 
ally slide  down  this  inclined  plane,  like 
a  ball  rolling  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  a  Mil,  until  it  reached  the  normal  level 
of  the  ocean ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  same  attraction  which 
raises  the  waters,  acts  also  with  equal 
force  on  the  floating  body,  so  as  to 
maintain  it  in  position,  just  as  if  no 
inclination  of  the  surface  existed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
whether  seaside  mountains  of  much 
smaller  mass,  like  the  Highlands  in  the 
West  of  Scotland,  or  the  Archipelago  of 
the  ScillieB,  exercise  any  perceptible 
attraction  on  the  waters  bathing  the  foot 
of  the  chain,  or  surrounding  the  group  of 
islands.  For  the  same  physical  reason, 
a  long  lake  with  big  mountains  at  one 
end  and  a  dead  plain  at  the  other,  ought, 
in  calm  weather,  to  have  the  water  at  the 
mountainous  end  slightly  higher  than  that 
bordered  by  the  plain,  and  to  continue  so 
upraised  in  stable  equilibrium. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  surface  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  course  of 
other  equally  large  or  larger  lakes,  follows 
the  curvature  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  In 
this,  indeed,  it  only  follows,  on  a  small 
scale,  what  necessarily  occurs  on  the  ocean 
itself. 
When  Monsieur  de  la  G-rye  informed  the 


Consul  of  France  that,  in  order  to  complete 
his  observations  effectually,  it  would  be 
needful  to  pass  several  nights  aloft  on  the 
Peak,  he  was  advised  not  to  breathe  a 
word  of  the  project.  Not  a  creature  would 
consent  to  accompany  him  if  it  were 
known  that  he  was  going  to  encamp  in 
the  region  of  the  "fumerollee,"  or,  smoke- 
vents.  The  isfenos  who  mount  the  Peak 
in  summer,  in  search  of  snow,  sulphur,  and 
pumice-stone,  would  refuse  to  follow; 
so  afraid  are  they  of  the  squalls  and 
gusts  of  wind  which  sweep  people 
away  like  feathers,  and  certainly  still  more 
of  the  volcano  itself,  which,  according  to 
the  Guanches  legends,  was  an  infernal 
divinity  who  is  not  to  be  braved  with 
impunity. 

With  the  Consul's  assistance,  a  small 
caravan  of  eight  persons  was  got  together, 
and  they  started  early  from  Orotava,  with 
favourable  auspices  as  to  weather.  As 
long  as  they  remained  in  the  cultivated 
region,  the  morning  mist  was  laden  with 
the  strong  odour  of  toasted  bread,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  island.  In 
every  cottage,  wheat,  previously  roasted  on 
an  iron  plate,  is  crushed  in  a  small  hand- 
mill,  and  the  resulting  brown  powder, 
"goffio,"  is  -the  basis  of  the  islenos* 
alimentation. 

Each  guide  had  hung  at  his  side  a 
leather  bag  full  of  this  roasted  flour,  which, 
in  principle,  at  least,  was  to  serve  as  his 
only  nourishment  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  excursion.  It  is  related  that, 
during  the  Franco-Spanish  war  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  a  Canarian 
regiment  landed  at  Cadiz,  who  had  to 
traverse  the  peninsula  from  south  to  north, 
had  no  need  to  draw  on  the  commissariat 
during  the  whole  journey.  The  soldiers 
performed  marches  of  eighteen  leagues  at 
a  stretch,  requiring  no  other  support  than 
the  goflio  brought  with  them;  and  not  a 
single  laggard  was  left  behind. 

Many  peaks,  like  Teneriffe,  are  the 
chimney-tops  or  outlets  of  volcanoes,  more 
or  less  active,  more  or  less  dormant,  some- 
times believed  to  be  extinct;  but  their 
absolute  extinction  can  seldom  be  depended 
on  sufficiently  to  jastHy  building  an  hotel 
or  an  observatory  on  their  top,  like  those  on 
the  Niesen  and  Mount  Pilatus  in  Switzer- 
land, on  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland,  and  on 
the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre  in  the 
Pyrenees.  As  we  are  told  to  beware  of 
a  sleeping  dog,  so  should  we  be  cautious 
about  contracting  too  intimate  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a   slumbering   volcanic   peak, 
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for  it  often  deeps  with  one  eye,  or  just  one 
little  crater  open.  Ev'n  in  its  ashes  live 
its  wonted  fires.  Its  intervals  of  rest  ara 
provokingly  irregular  and  intermittent. 

In  times  past,  Vesuvius  kept  quiet, 
perhaps  for  ages ;  and  now  its  outbreaks 
are  so  frequent  that  every  tourist  in  Italy 
complains  if  he  fails  to  witness  an  eruption, 
or  to  feel  the  mild  shock  of  a  diluted 
earthquake.  With  all  these  drawbacks, 
as  Vesuvian  wines  are  good,  Vesuvian 
vineyards  are  a  valuable  property;  but 
fancy  being  the  tenant  — for  life,  or  death  f 
—of  a  fine  estate  on  the  sunny  slopes  of 
Erakatoa  I 

These  semi-dormant  peaks  can  boast  of 
one  useful  qualification;  namely,  to  fulfil 
the  functions  of  a  cooking  stove.  They 
can  mostly  boil,  can  sometimes  bake,  but 
less  frequently  roast  safely  or  satisfactorily. 
The  meat  might  contract  a  taste  of  sulphur, 
which,  although  its  medicinal  virtues — 
in  brimstone  and  treacle — are  acknow- 
ledged, would  be  less  acceptable  by 
epicures  as  a  condiment  Teneriffe  cooks 
eggs  to  a  nicety.  That,  however,  is  only 
a  trifle,  and  is  greatly  surpassed  by  other 
fire- warmed  islands. 

When  the  French  mission,  headed  by 
Admiral  Mouchez,  went  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus,  on  the  little  islet  of 
Saint  Paul,  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
they  found  it  to  be  the  crater  of  a  by 
no  means  extinct  volcano,  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  more 
than  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  Although  of  so  comparatively 
moderate  an  altitude,  it  is  really  and 
actually  a  partly  submerged  peak. 

It  is  an  absolutely  sterile  rock,  not 
habitable,  without  potable  water  or  vege- 
tation, except  a  sort  of  tough,  leathery 
grass,  frequented  solely  by  flocks  of  seals, 
sea-birds,  and  penguins,  whose  eggs  might 
be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  soil,  if 
the  uppermost  faces  of  the  cliffs  were  not 
selected  as  their  breeding  places.  The 
penguins  themselves  are  so  familiar  and 
fearless,  that,  in  order  to  pass  through  their 
crowded  groups  without  crushing  them, 
the  astronomers  had  to  push  them  aside 
with  feet  and  hands.  They  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  taken  up  and  caressed,  re- 
suming their  usual  occupations  immediately 
afterwards,  as  if  the  only  event  that  had 
happened  was  the  arrival  of  a  few  more 
penguins  on  the  island. 

Down  below,  at  the  foot  of  the  crater's 
circumference,  were  numerous  springs  of 
thermal  water  hot  enough  to  cook,  in  the 


usually  required  time,  the  lobsters  which 
were  caught  in  extreme  abundance  amongst 
all  the  surrounding  rocks.  In  many 
places  about  their  huts  and  sheds,  the  soil 
was  burning  hot  at  a  few  inches  depth; 
and  on  digging  down  to  a  couple  of  yards, 
as  much  as  two  hundred  degrees  centigrade 
of  heat— twice  as  hot  as  boiling  water- 
was  found,  thereby  supplying  the  party 
with  an  easy  means  of  warming  them- 
selves, and  cooking  their  food,  if  combusti- 
bles should  happen  to  fail. 

Amidst  a  cluster  of  peaks — the  mountains 
of  Gomera,  an  island  lying  close  to  the 
south-west  of  Teneriffe — are  to  be  heard 
what  may  be  called  prehistoric  or  fossil 
sounds,  a  survival  or  remnant  of  the 
Guancho's  vocal  powers.  Occasionally, 
they  startle  the  ear  on  Teneriffe  itself. 

The  Feast  of  Saint  Anthony,  at  which 
domestic  animals  are  blessed,  is  celebrated 
in  the  small  village  of  San  Antonio,  not 
far  distant  from  the  now  well-known 
valley  of  Orotava.  Here  is  a  little  hill- 
side chapel,  containing  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  peculiarly  sacred  image,  with  each 
miraculous  powers  that  all  animals  brought 
before  it,  when  blessed  on  this  day,  are 
preserved  from  evil  daring  the  coming 
year. 

Before  the  blessing  of  the  animals  com- 
mences, the  little  image  of  the  saint,  under 
a  flower-decked  canopy,  is  carried  round 
the  chapel  in  procession.  At  the  door, 
the  procession  stops ;  the  image  is  thrice 
inclined  towards  the  people;  and  the 
blessing  of  Saint  Anthony  is  read  from  a 
great  book  by  the  priest.  This  ceremony 
is  performed  three  times.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  each  blessing,  the  men  raise  a 
curious  wild  cry,  almost  like  that  of  sea- 
birds,  believed  to  be  derived  from  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Gomera,  the  said 
Guanchos. 

On  this  subject,  Monsieur  de  la  Grye 
directs  attention  to  a  custom  which  he 
thinks  to  be  still  "  unpublished,"  and 
deserving  to  be  studied.  The  shepherds 
of  Gomera  have  a  whistled  language,  also 
inherited  from  the  Guanchos,  the  modula- 
tions of  which  represent  ideas  and  articu- 
lations. The  sounds  they  utter  reacA 
prodigious  distances.  General  Carles  ae 
Riveira,  Commandant  of  the  Archipel^ 
communicated  facts,  whose  truth  he  **> 
verified  by  making  two  Gomerians  con- 
verse at  a  distance.  He  thinb  »m 
antiquaries  and  philosophers  might  ad- 
vantageously study  a  language  the  orig 
of  which,  lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  has  been 
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preserved  on  summits  which  may  have 
once  belonged  to  the  antique  Atlantis. 

The  General  believed  that  no  traveller 
had  as  yet  made  mention  of  this  language, 
which  will  furnish  hints  to  adepts  of  the 
new  school  of  music  styled  "  descriptive." 
Nevertheless,  Berthencourt's  chaplains,  in 
their  narrative,  speak  of  the  Gomerians' 
mode  of  talking,  "  practised  with  the  lips," 
because  they  descend,  it  seems,  from  a 
race  of  men  of  which  every  individual 
member,  made  prisoners  of  war,  had  their 
tongues  cut  out. 

Here  we  have  a  popular  legend  putting 
us  on  the  track  of  truth.  On  the  other 
hand,  Spanish  historians  say  that  the  shep- 
herds conduct  their  flocks  by  whistling; 
moreover,  they  whistle  so  loudly,  that  an 
Englishman  going  close  to  them,  in  order 
to  hear  better,  was  deaf  for  a  fortnight 
afterwards. 


BUILDING  CASTLES. 

Building  castles  1    April  gleams 
Flickering  round  the  fairy  dreams, 
That  fling  a  halo  rare  and  rich 
Where,  in  fancy's  fairest  niche, 
Eager  hands  of  happy  youth 
Raise  a  shrine  to  Love  and  Truth. 
Not  a  cloudlet  in  the  sky, 
Not  a  cold  breeze  rushing  by ; 
No  touch  of  fear,  no  stain  of  guilt, 
In  the  castles  that  we  built. 

Building  castles !    August's  sun 
Lit  us  ere  our  work  was  done ; 
Glad  and  glorious  in  the  strength 
That  the  noonday  wins  at  length, 
When  the  fitful  morning  light 
Steadies  in  its  perfect  height ; 
When  the  joyous  hope  is  crowned ; 
When  the  trust  its  rest  has  found ; 
The  full  cup  no  drop  had  spilt 
In  the  castle  that  we  built. 

Building  castles  1    Wind  and  snow 

Sweep  the  plains  of  long  ago ; 

Over  many  a  tended  grave 

Rise  the  fragments  that  we  save 

From  the  ruins  of  the  past, 

To  raise  the  shrine  that  is  our  last ; 

To  guard  kind  memory's  tender  tear 

For  the  few  that  love  us  here. 

"  Not  as  we  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt," 

For  the  last  castle  life  has  built. 


THE  GRAVEYARD  OF  THE 
ATLANTIC. 

Within  eighty-five  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  a 
crescent  -  shaped,  death  -  fraught  island, 
which  among  Atlantic  mariners  is  known 
and  dreaded  as  the  graveyard  of  North 
America.  Statisticians  have  failed  to  re- 
cord the  sum-total  of  shipwreck  and  death 
for  which  this  sand-bank  is  responsible; 


but  although  countless  disasters  have 
passed  unobserved  and  unrecorded,  more 
than  enough  have  been  made  known. 

A  sand-bank,  we  say,  for  such  does 
Sable  Island  appear  to  one  approaching  it 
from  the  north.  As  he  gets  nearer,  the 
sand-bank  reveals  itself  as  a  collection  of 
low  sand-hills,  partially  covered  with  a 
scanty  vegetation,  rising  gradually  from 
the  sea-level  at  the  west  side  to  an  elevation 
of  about  eighty  feet  at  the  east  end.  The 
whole  formation  is  crescent-shaped!  and 
measures  about  twenty -two  miles  from 
point  to  point  of  the  bow,  but  only  about 
one  mile  in  breadth  at  its  widest 

This  fatal  sand-bow  not  only  lies  at  the 
interlacing  of  three  great  currents,  and 
midway  between  the  coast  of  British  North 
America  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  it  lies 
directly  in  the  pathway  of  Transatlantic 
commerce.  It  is  enshrouded  for  weeks  to- 
gether in  dense,  impenetrable  fogs,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  eddies  and  erratic  currents ; 
it  is  so  low,  that  the  mariner  does  not  see 
it  until  he  is  upon  it;  and  for  centuries  it 
has  lured  unnumbered  ships  and  crews  to 
their  doom. 

A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  the  present 
writer's,  Mr.  S.  D.  Macdonald,  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  prepared  a  wreck-chart  of 
Sable  Island,  marking  the  place  on  it  of 
every  known  wreck  within  living  memory. 
The  appalling  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  wrecks  were  localised;  but  the 
process  of  compilation  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  every  wreck  whose  history  could 
be  recorded,  at  least  one  more  must  be 
added  as  lost  in  the  mystery  of  the  tempest 

It  is  not  the  visible  island  alone  which 
is  to  be  dreaded.  At  the  north-east  end 
is  a  dry  bar  of  two  miles,  a  shallow  bar  of 
nine  miles,  and  a  deeper  bar  with  a  heavy 
cross-sea  for  four  miles.  At  the  north- 
west end  is  a  more  or  less  shallow  bar  of 
seventeen  miles,  over  which,  even  in  fine 
weather,  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  There  is 
thus,  with  the  island,  a  continuous  line  of 
over  fifty  miles  of  foaming  breakers — the 
most  deadly  spot  on  the  face  of  the  navi- 
gable waters. 

When  the  storm  breaks,  it  seems  as  if 
the  whole  body  of  the  Atlantic  were  being 
discharged  on  this  sand-bank  with  a  force 
which  shakes  it  to  its  centra  And  scarcely 
a  storm  passes,  but  the  anxious  watchers 
for  derelict  mariners  pick  up  on  the  surf- 
covered  beach  a  broken  spar,  a  bit  of 
furniture,  a  hen-coop,  or  some  other 
mute,  pathetic  evidence  of  disaster  and 
death. 
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Sport  of  the  tireless  winds  and  seething 
currents,  Sable  Island  is  ever  changing  its 
configuration,  and  even  its  position.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  its  history  and  its  physical 
peculiarities. 

Three  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  their  little 
ship  "Matthew"  from  Bristol,  coasted 
Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  and 
sighted  the  sand  hummocks  of  Sable 
Island.  Oabot  brought  home  such  reports 
of  waters  teeming  with  fish,  that  expe- 
dition after  expedition  of  Portuguese 
fishermen  followed.  Some  of  these  adven- 
turers must  have  landed  on  the  island  and 
left  cattle,  for  which  those  who  followed 
them  had  reason  to  be  thankful. 

Later  on,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  sailed  over  from 
England,  with  five  armed  ships,  to  St 
John's ;  and,  although  he  found  there  a 
considerable  fleet  of  fishing-vessels  of  all 
nations,  formally  took  possession  of  New- 
foundland in  the  name  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 
Some  of  the  Portuguese  there  told  him 
about  Sable  Island,  and  thither  he  sailed, 
as  thus  recorded  in  the  chronicle  of  the 
voyage: 

"Sabla  lieth  to  the  seaward  of  Oape 
Breton  about  forty-five  degrees,  whither 
we  were  determined  to  go  upon  intelli- 
gence we  had  of  a  Portingall  during  our 
abode  in  St.  John's,  who  was  also  himself 
present  when  the  Portingalls,  about  thirty 
years  past,  did  put  into  the  same  island  both 
neat  and  swine  to  breed,  which  were 
since  exceedingly  multiplied.  The  dis- 
tance between  Cape  Race  and  Oape 
Breton  is  one  hundred  leagues,  in  which 
navigation  we  spent  eight  days,  having 
the  wind  many  times  indifferently  good, 
but  could  never  obtain  eight  of  any  land 
all  that  time,  seeing  we  were  hindered  by 
tile  current.  At  last,  we  fell  into  such 
flats  and  dangers,  that  hardly  any  of  us 
escaped ;  where,  nevertheless,  we  loet  our 
'Admiral9  with  all  the  men  and  pro- 
visions. Contrary  to  the  mind  of  the 
expert  Master  Cox,  on  Wednesday,  twenty- 
seventh  of  August,  we  bore  up  toward 
the  land ;  those  in  the  doomed  ehip 
continually  sounding  trumpets  and  drums ; 
whilst  strange  voices  from  the  deep 
scared  the  helmsman  from  his  post  on 
board  the  frigate.  Thursday  the  twenty- 
eighth,  the  wind  arose  and  blew  vehe- 
mently from  the  south  and  east — bringing 
withal  rain  and  thick  mkt ;  and  we  could 
not  see  a  cable  length  before  us.  And 
betimes  we  were  run  and  foulded  amongst 


flats  and  sand,  amongst  which  we  found 
flats  and  deeps  every  three  or  four  ships' 
lengths.  Immediately  tokens  were  gfrren 
to  the  'Admiral'  to  cast  about  to  seaward, 
which  being  the  greater  ship,  and  of 
burden  one  hundred  and  twenty  ton*, 
was  performost  upon  the  beach.  Keeping 
so  ill  a  watch,  they  knew  not  the  danger 
before  they  felt  the  same  too  late  to 
recover,  for  presently  the  *  Admiral '  struck 
aground,  and  had  soon  her  stem  and 
hinder  parts  beaten  in  pieces,  las 
remaining  two  ships  escaped,  by  easting 
about  east-south-east,  bearing  to  the  south 
for  their  lives,  even  in  the  wind's  eya 
Sounding  on  while  seven  fathoms,  then 
five,  then  again  deeper;  the  sea  going 
mightily  and  high." 

Such  was  the  first  recorded  wreck  on 
Sable  Island.  Only  twelve  out  of  the 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  seven  escaped; 
and,  afterwards  reaching  Nova  Scotia,  wen 
taken  by  a  French  vessel  to  England. 

The  next  we  read  of  Sable  Island  in 
history  is  in  connection  with  the  French 
attempt  to  colonise  North  America.  In 
1598,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  obtained 
a  Charter  from  Henry  the  Third,  and  set 
sail  for  "  New  France,"  taking  with  him 
forty  convicts  from  the  French  prisons. 
When  he  arrived  off  the  Nova  Scotia 
coast  he  began  to  be  a  little  uneasy  about 
these  passengers,  and  landed  them  for 
safety  on  Sable  Island,  until  he  could 
organise  a  settlement  on  the  mainland. 
On  his  way  back  to  the  island,  he  en- 
countered a  furious  gale,  before  which  he 
was  driven  for  fifteen  days,  until  he  found 
himself  back  on  the  French  coast  again. 
For  some  reason  or  other — some  say  that  the 
Marquis  was  captured  by  an  enemy,  and 
not  allowed  to  communicate  the  result  of 
his  voyage  to  the  King — Henry  did  not 
hear  for  five  years  that  forty  poor  wretches 
had  been  left  to  starve  on  an  ocean  sand- 
heap.  He  at  once  ordered  out  a  ship  to 
their  relief,  and  when  the  expedition 
reached  Sable  Island,  only  twelve  of  the 
forty  remained  alive.  Many  had  fallen  in 
the  general  scramble  for  existence,  when  the 
men  found  themselves  deserted  and  became 
enraged  with  each  other  as  well  wf.w|Jf 
those  who  had  left  them  in  such  a  W^ 
Others  had  died  of  exposure  and  privation. 
The  remainder  had  managed  to  erect  not* 
out  of  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  veuel,  an* 
lived  on  the  raw  flesh  of  the  cattle  ww* 
the  Portuguese  had  placed  on  the  w** 
When  their  clothes  were  worn  ooti  Wf 
dressed  themselves  in  the  akin*  of  ww 
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an  immense  number  of  which  they  had 
accumulated,  and  took  back  to  France 
with  them. 

In  after  years  some  of  these  unfortunate 
castaways  actually  made  their  way  back 
to  their  island  prison,  tempted  by  the 
knowledge  they  had  gained  of  the  facilities 
it  presented  for  seal-hunting. 

The  next  definite  record  is  of  one  John 
Ross,  a  mariner  of  Boston,  U.S.,  whose 
ship  the  "Mary  and  Jane,"  was  driven 
ashore  here.  For  three  months  he  was 
left  on  tbe  island,  and  in  that  time  built 
for  himself  a  boat  out  of  the  wreek  of  his 
ship,  in  which  he  managed  to  reach  the 
mainland.  He  reported  the  existence  of 
eight  hundred  head  of  wild  cattle,  and 
many  black  foxes,  and  his  reports  induced 
both  the  Nova  Scotians  and  the  New 
Englanders  to  seek  a  hunting-ground  on 
the  island.  A  company  was  formed  in 
Boston  for  the  enterprise;  but  when 
they  reached  Sable  Island  they  found 
that  the  Frenchmen!  who  had  come 
back,  had  built  houses  and  a  fort,  and 
had  killed  off  all  but  a  hundred  or  two  of 
the  cattle. 

Thereafter  Sable  Island  remained  the 
resortof  adventurous  fishermen  and  seal  and 
walrus-hunters ;  as  also  of  many  with  less 
lawful  occupations.  Awful  tales  used  to  be 
told  in  NovaScotiaof  pirates,  andsmugglers, 
and  ragamuffins  of  all  sorts,  who  found  tem- 
porary refuge  on  Sable  Island,  which  was 
beyond  the  arm  of  authority. 

The  tales  of  piracy,  wrecking,  and  murder 
became  so  common,  that  the  Colonial 
Government  were  at  last  moved  to  do 
something. 

What  brought  matters  to  a  climax  was 
the  loss  of  the  "Princess  Amelia,"  a  trans- 
port carrying  all  the  household  effects  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  about  two  hundred 
officers  and  recruits.  Every  soul  on  board 
perished ;  but  there  was  a  strong  suspicion 
that  many  of  them  actually  reached  the 
shore  alive,  and  were  murdered  by  the 
pirates.  A  gun-boat  called  the  "  Harriet " 
was  despatched  to  investigate  matters; 
but  she  also  was  wrecked. 

At  last  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
declaring  that  all  persons  found  on  the 
island  without  a  license  from  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  removed  and  imprisoned 
for  not  less  than  six  years;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  grant  was  voted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  life-saving  station.  This 
was  founded  in  1802,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  James  Morris. 

As  Sable  Island  is  now  entirely  given 


over  to  the  life-saving  establishment,  we 
must  describe  this  useful  organisation. 

This  Government  establishment  consists 
of  a  Superintendent  and  eighteen  men, 
who  are  placed  at  various  parts  of  the 
island.  There  is  a  main  station  about  the 
centre,  and  there  are  five  out-stations,  in 
which  the  men  reside.  Besides  these 
houses  there  are  two  houses  of  refuge,  in 
which  are  fireplaces  always  ready  filled 
with  wood,  candles,  and  matches,  a  bucket, 
and  a  bag  of  biscuits  hung  on  the  wall  out 
of  reach  of  the  rats.  The  doors  of 
these  refoges  are  simply  latched,  and 
inside  are  written  directions  posted  up, 
telling  castaways  how  to  obtain  fresh 
water  by  digging  in  the  sand,  and  how  to 
make  their  way  to  the  inhabited  stations. 
Many  a  heartfelt  prayer  has  been  offered 
up  in  these  shanties  by  storm-drenched 
mariners  cast  up  by  the  sea  on  the  island. 

At  all  the  out-stations  there  are  signal- 
staffs,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  vessels,  and  also  with  the  main 
station;  and  at  the  main  station  is  a 
"  crow's  nest "  on  a  mast  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high,  from  which  a  view  of 
the  entire  island  can  be  obtained — when 
fog  permits.  During  the  fogs,  however — 
which  are  constant  —  patrols  make  the 
rounds  of  the  whole  shores  once  in  every 
twenty-four  houra 

There  are  several  metallic  life  -  boats, 
surf-boats,  life-buoys,  rockets  and  mortars 
at  the  different  stations,  and  a  supply  of 
horses  is  always  kept  on  hand  to  drag  the 
boats  and  appliances  to  wherever  they  may 
be  needed. 

The  life  of  the  surf-men,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Macdonald,  is  by  no  means  an  idle, 
although  a  somewhat  monotonous,  one. 
In  fine  weather  they  employ  themselves  in 
repairing  the  stations,  hauling  firewood, 
attending  to  the  cattle,  practising  rocket 
and  mortar  drill,  and  in  preparing  the 
shipment  of  wreck-material  for  the  next 
call  of  the  Government  steamer. 

In  foggy  weather  they  are  constantly  on 
the  alert.  The  patrol  mounts  his  pony, 
and  often  in  the  teeth  of  a  blast  that 
nearly  sweeps  him  off  the  saddle,  or  amid 
blinding  showers  of  snow  and  sleet,  or  of 
sand-drift  that  cuts  the  face  with  furious 
force,  he  struggles  on,  now  and  again  seek- 
ing shelter  between  the  sand-hills,  now 
and  again  mounting  the  crest  of  one  to 
gaze  to  seaward,  anon  travelling  down  to 
the  beach  to  examine  some  spar  or  other 
flotsam  he  espies  there;  but  always  steadily 
working  on  until  he  meets  the  next  patrol 
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from  the  opposite  directioa  They  ex- 
change notes,  compare  observations,  and 
work  their  way  back  again  to  the  station 
from  which  each  started.  Thus  not  a  day 
now  passes  bat  the  area  of  the  desolate 
sand-heap  is  thoroughly  examined,  and  the 
ocean  scanned  for  leagues  around.  In 
1873  two  lighthouses  were  erected,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  island.  But  some  people 
think  these  lights  a  mistake,  and  that  they 
deceive  more  than  they  warn  vessels 
caught  in  the  encircling  currents. 

It  is  to  these  currents  that  the  dangerous 
disturbances,  of  which  Sable  Island  is  the 
centre,  are  due.  The  Gulf  Stream,  after 
sweeping  between  the  coast  of  Florida  and 
the  islands  of  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas, 
runs  northward  along  the  American 
coast  until  it  reaches  the  shoals  of  Nan- 
tucket, when  it  swerves  off  to  the  north- 
east, and  passing  to  the  south  of  Sable 
Island,  stretches  across  the  Atlantic  east- 
ward to  Europe.  The  cold,  ice -laden 
current  of  the  north  passes  out  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  along  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  and  there  joining  with  another 
current  from  Baffin's  Bay,  sweeps  along 
by  the  coasts  of  Labrador  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  There  it  meets  the  north 
edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  splits  into 
two.  One  part,  from  its  greater  density, 
sinks  below  the  warm  current  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  continues  its  southward  course 
as  a  submarine  current.  The  other  portion, 
after  striking  the  Gulf  Stream,  turns  off  to 
the  west  and  sweeps  along  the  coast  and 
bays  of  the  northern  continent  This  is 
the  current  which  mariners  dread, 
and  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sable  Island  runs  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
carry  them  out  of  their  reckoning  before 
they  are  aware.  Then  there  is  a  third 
current,  which,  detaching  from  the  Polar 
Stream  at  the  south  end  of  Labrador, 
rushes  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
joins  the  outflow  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
becomes  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  current 
This  third  current  skirts  the  east  side  of 
Gape  Breton,  and,  passing  south,  strikes 
the  westward-flowing  portion  of  the  Great 
Polar  current  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sable  Island. 

There  is  this  sand-heap  in  the  midst  of  a 
swirl  of  waters,  which,  as  they  are  affected 
by  the  prevailing  winds,  will  put  a  ship 
all  round  the  compass  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

A  curious  illustration  was  found  by  one 
of  the  Superintendents,  who  one  year  had 
his  provisions  devoured  by  the  rats,  and 


had  seen  large  masses  of  the  island  washed 
away.  He  became  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  his  company  before  the  arrival  of  the 
relief-ship  in  the  spring,  and  thought  to 
despatch  a  message  to  the  mainland  for 
help.  A  small  boat  was  put  together, 
and  letters  being  put  on  board,  the  sail  was 
hoisted,  and  she  was  despatched  before  a 
south-east  gale  in  the  hope  that  she  would 
either  be  picked  up  by  some  inbound 
vessel,  or  be  blown  on  to  the  mainland. 
Thirteen  days  later  the  boat  floated  right 
on  to  the  beach  just  six  miles  from  the 
place  from  which  she  had  been  despatched! 
a  In  calm  weather  an  empty  barrel  will 
circle  round  the  island  again  and  again; 
and,  indeed,  one  is  often  sent  adrift  on 
this  jonrney  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
velocity  of  the  currents.  Bodies  from 
wrecks  will  also  make  the  same  ghastly 
circuit  in  full  view  of  the  watchers,  who, 
when  the  wind  is  off-shore,  will  go  to  the 
opposite  side  from  that  on  which  the 
wreck  occurred,  in  order  to  receive  the 
sea-tribute. 

The  island  is  treeless,  and  the  vegetation 
is  confined  to  the  central  valley,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  but  the  lighthouses  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  w* 
Even  the  colour  is  much  like  that  of  the 
ocean  itself  on  a  cold,  grey  day;  and  ships 
have  been  known  in  dirty  weather,  and 
before  a  stiff  breeze,  to  run  straight  for 
the  island,  unaware  of  its  proximity  and 
their  own  danger  until  the  red  ensign  on 
the  flagstaff  was  sighted.  Dense  fogs 
accompany  nearly  all  the  winds  all  the 
year  round,  caused  by  the  warm,  moist 
air  above  the  Gulf  Stream  meeting  the 
cold  air  above  the  Polar  Stream. 

There  have  been,  says  our  informant, 
some  memorable  tempests  here  which  hare 
marked  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
island  —  nights  of  terror  never  to  he 
forgotten.  The  inhabitants  of  this  lonely 
sand-bar  have  sometimes  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  the  dawn  again,  and  havesat  for 
hours,  speechless,  terror-stricken,  listening 
to  the  howling  blast  which  threatened  to 
hurl  their  dwellings  into  the  angry  waters. 

After  one  such  occasion  they  were 
horrified,  on  going  forth  again,  to  find  that 
not  only  had  the  whole  surface  of  the  island 
been  altered  by  the  removal  of  some  sand- 
hills and  the  formation  of  others,  bat  also 
that  a  portion,  about  three  miles  loDg,  forty 
feet  wide,  and  from  twenty  to  sixty  foe* 
high,  had  been  cut  off  bodily  from  «* 
north  end.  This  forms  now  one  of  the 
parallel  ban  over  which  the  seas  break  in 
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frightful  tumult  during  those  awful  storms, 
the  suddenness  and  violence  of  which  are 
phenomenal. 

Perhaps  one  morning  the  sun  rises  clear, 
with  every  indication  of  continued  good 
weather,  and  with  no  premonition  of 
coming  woe,  beyond  the  moan  of  the  surf 
along  the  shore.  All  at  once  a  dull  leaden 
haze  obscures  the  sun ;  the  clouds  gather 
fast ;  the  eky  becomes  wild  and  unsettled 
looking;  the  wind  begins  to  rise  in  fitful 
gusts,  driving  the  sand  in  blinding  swirls. 
Darkness  increases  as  the  low  driving  scud 
shuts  off  the  horizon,  and  then  the  gale 
bursts  with  awful  fury,  cutting  off  the 
summits  of  the  sand-hills  as  with  a  knife, 
and  wrapping  the  island  in  a  cloud  of  sand 
and  spray.  As  night  comes  on  the  horror 
increases.  The  rain  comes  down  in  a 
deluge,  and  amid  the  roar  of  the  elements 
the  human  voice  is  inaudible.  The  light- 
ning for  a  moment  lights  up  the  waves  as 
they  madden  along  the  beach ;  and  then 
follows  a  sudden,  strange  calm.  A  pause 
— a  few  short  gusts  at  brief  intervals— and 
then  the  storm  bursts  forth  anew  from  the 
opposite  direction.  For  hours  the  hurri- 
cane continues,  overborne  in  noise  only 
by  the  crashing  of  the  thunder ;  and  then, 
as  it  gradually  ceases,  the  clouds  break 
away  in  dense  black  masses  to  leeward. 

On  one  such  night  in  1811,  thousands 
of  tons  of  sand  were  carried  up  from  the 
beach,  first  from  one  side  and  then  the 
other,  and  strewn  over  the  island,  so  that 
the  vegetation  was  covered,  and  the  outline 
of  the  island  completely  changed.  Sand- 
hills were  tumbled  into  the  sea,  and  new 
hills  piled  up  where  before  had  been 
valleys;  known  wrecks  disappeared,  and 
the  skeletons  of  others  appeared  above  the 
sand — relics  long  buried  of  which  there  is 
no  history. 

When  Sable  Island  was  first  occupied 
by  the  French  convicts,  it  was  about 
eighty  miles  long,  by  ten  miles  broad ;  it 
had  a  height  of  not  less  than  three  hundred 
feet ;  and  it  had  an  extensive  harbour,  a 
northern  entrance  and  a  safe  approach. 
Even  fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  commo- 
dious harbour  to  which  fishing-vessels  used 
to  ran  for  shelter,  when  caught  on  "the 
banks  "  in  a  storm.  The  entrance  to 
this  harbour  was  closed  during  a  gale  in 
1836,  and  two  American  ships  were  shut 
in,  whoseribs  are  now  buried  in  thesands.  A 
shallow  lagoon  now  occupies  the  place  of 
the  old  harbour,  separated  from  the  ocean 
by  only  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand.  Mean- 
while, the  station,  erected  first  in  1802,  has 


had  to  be  repeatedly  moved  further  and 
further  inland. 

In  1833,  there  was  but  half  a  mile  left 
between  the  station  and  the  sea.  It  was 
moved  four  miles  inward,  but  the  sea 
followed;  and  new  buildings  had  to  be 
erected  about  the  centre  of  the  island.  At 
that  time  it  was  computed  that  eleven 
miles  of  the  west  end  had  been  swept 
away  in  thirty  years.  In  1881,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  island  was  carried  away ;  and  the 
place  where  the  lighthouse  then  stood  is 
now  covered  with  water.  Instead  of  forty,  the 
island  is  now  only  twenty-two  miles  long ; 
instead  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  it  is  only 
one  mile  broad ;  instead  of  three  hundred 
feet,  it  is  now  only  eighty  feet  high  at 
its  highest  part. 

Not  only  is  it  diminishing  in  size,  but  it 
is  also  actually  travelling  eastward  at  a 
rate  which  confuses  the  chart -makers. 
Account  for  it  as  experts  may,  the  fact 
remains  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  there  has  been  a  change 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  miles  in  its 
position.  Sir  William  Dawson's  theory 
is  that  the  island  is  the  summit  of  a  vast 
submerged  sand-bank,  to  the  edge  of  which 
it  is  being  gradually  driven  by  the  winds 
and  currents,  and  that  when  it  reaches  the 
submarine  edge,  it  will  topple  over  bodily 
into  deep  water. 

Meanwhile,  with  such  characteristics  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  can  we 
wonder  that  Sable  Island  is  one  of  the 
greatest  terrors  to  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships)  A  moving  graveyard, 
acting  in  apparent  fiendish  collusion  with 
the  demons  of  the  storms  and  currents,  the 
most  skilful  seamanship  is  often  unable  to 
resist  its  deadly  seductions. 

Sable  Island  is  not  all  a  sandy  waste. 
On  the  shores,  it  is  true,  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  sand,  thrown  up  in  fantastic 
drifts,  and  scooped  out  into  hollows,  from 
whieh  protrude  the  skeletons  of  many  an 
unfortunate  wreck.  But  as  the  hummocks 
are  mounted,  the  scene  changes.  The 
lake-valley  of  the  centre  resembles  a 
western  prairie,  with  green  knolls,  and 
waving  meadows  of  tall  grass.  On  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  extends  for 
about  eight  miles,  may  be  gathered  in 
their  season  the  wild  pea,  wild  roses,  lilies, 
asters,  strawberries^  blackberries,  and  cran- 
berries. From  these  wild  fruits  a  small 
revenue  is  derived  by  the  men  of  the  life- 
saving  station,  who  gather  and  ship  them 
to  Nova  Scotia;    Here,  also,  are  herds  of 
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wild  ponies  dotting  the  hill-sides,  while 
around  ft  few  fresh-water  pools  flocks  of 
wild -duck  and  sheldrake  paddle,  and 
myriads  of  sea-birds  circle  in  ceaseless 
flight 

It  is  in  this  little  oasis  that  the  Superin- 
tendent's house  and  stores  are  erected,  and 
where  the  gardens  and  fields  of  the  men 
are  cultivated.  It  b  a  fair  enough  sight 
on  a  fine  day,  when,  also,  the  seals  are 
sunning  themselves  in  thousands  along  the 
beaches.  Bat  how  few  are  the  fine  days  1 
Sometimes  not  half-a-dozen  in  as  many 
months. 

Sable  Island  is  the  home  of  ghosts. 
Not  a  spot  of  its  area  but  is  associated 
with  human  suffering  and  death ;  and,  as 
if  authentic  tradition  were  not  full  enough, 
the  supernatural  fears  of  the  seafarers  have 
peopled  it  with  legend  and  with  spectre. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  weird  spot,  well  adapted 
for  the  vagaries  of  unquiet  spirits ;  but  a 
regiment  of  them  could  hardly  deepen  the 
natural  terrors. 
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CHAPTER  L.     WHAT  COMPENSATION  1 

When  Mr.  Eestell  first  left  the  drawing- 
room,  he  met  Jones  in  the  halL  This 
latter  was  placing  a  small  lamp  on  the 
carved  oak  table,  and  the  softened  light 
shed  a  pleasant  gleam  on  the  tesselated 
pavement  and  over  the  old  oak  furniture. 
Bushbrook  House  was  very  perfect  in  all 
that  related  to  its  interior  decoration;  the 
harmony  of  colour  always  impressed  new- 
comers! and  prevented  the  wealth,  that 
evidently  reigned  everywhere,  from  ap- 
pearing in  the  least  ostentatious. 

Mr.  Kestell,  pausing  as  he  watched 
Jones,  with  his  usual  precision,  stooping  to 
adjust  the  lamp,  realised  for  a  moment 
that,  though  he  was  the  owner  of  ail  this, 
he  was  not  part  of  it;  that,  for  years,  he 
had  lived  an  outside  life,  and  that, 
beautiful  as  this  place  was,  he  had  been 
always  forced  to  view  it  from  the  outside. 
This  psychological  truth — that  a  man  may 
never  really  be  able  to  make  himself  at 
home  in  the  place  where  he  lives,  and  of 
which  he  should  by  right  be  the  keystone 
— belongs  purely  to  the  realm  of  that 
which  we  call  spirit,  ox  soul 


Kestell  of  Greystone,  for  reasons  which 
he  knew  but  too  well,  but  which  he  never 
analysed,  looked  upon  all  his  possessions 
with  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  Yet  he 
had  spun  the  silken  threads  so  closely 
around  him  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
cocoon,  and  knew  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  make  his  way  out.  He  had 
the  power,  but  not  the  will,  to  face  the 
cold  blast  of  the  world  which  lay  out- 
side Bushbrook  and  all  its  possessions. 
Bat  the  longing  to  come  out  of  it  was 
always  there,  and  with  it  the  dread  also  of 
some  rude  hand  piercing  his  cocoon  and 
commanding  him  to  come  forth  out  of  his 
silken  chamber. 

Mr.  Kestell,  pausing  in  his  own  hall, 
could  not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  and 
say : "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  a  sinner." 
Long  ago,  religion — the  belief  of  a  humble 
soul  in  a  power  above  himself  —  had 
ceased  to  have  any  influence  over  him; 
long  ago  he  had  turned  away  and  said: 
"I  must  rely  on  myself;"  and  now, 
terrible  thought,  self  seemed  to  fail  him. 
But  courage  is  the  last  virtue  to  leave  the 
spirit  of  man ;  and  Mr.  Kestell  gathered 
up  what  remained  of  it.  So,  by  the  time 
Jones  faced  his  master,  Mr.  Kestell  had 
made  out  his  plan  of  action. 

"Jones,  the  ladies  want  the  curtains 
drawn.  By* and -by,  put  another  light 
here.  I  want  the  lamp  in  my  study.  I 
won't  wait  for  my  own  to  be  lit.  Yieary 
is  in  my  study,  I  suppose  f  I  will  let  him 
out." 

"Yes,  sir.  Shall  I  take  the  lamp  into 
your  study,  sir  !  " 

"  No ;  go  to  the  drawing-room.  I  will 
carry  the  light  my  sell" 

Air.  Kestell  felt  that  nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  enter  that  room  in  the 
dark ;  and  certainly  he  had  never  in  ail  his 
life  been  called  a  coward. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Jesse  first  saw 
the  dazzling  gleam  of  the  lamp  before  he 
recognised  that  it  was  Mr.  Kestell  himself 
who  carried  it. 

This  latter  placed  it  on  the  writing-table, 
without  saying  a  word;  and  Jesse,  who 
was  standing  by  the  fireplace,  was  silent 
also.  Neither  of  them  held  out  his 
hand;  and,  without  any  previous  words, 
each  understood — but  how  differently  1 — 
that  there  was  to  be  no  peace  between 
them. 

Blind  with  anger  as  was  Jesse,  the 
force  of  habit*  is  so  strong  that — as  his 
quick  glance  noted  the  outline  of  the  old 
man;  noted  the  white  hair,  as  of  old,  just 
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touching  the  coat-collar;  noted  the  more 
haggard  lines  of  the  feature*  and  the  far 
greater  pallor  of  the  face— he  was  stopped 
in  his  first  mad  wish  to  seise  him  by  the 
arm. 

The  result  of  this  feeling  on  Jesse  was 
that  for  a  few  moments  he  remained 
silent,  and  that,  unlike  his  original  inten- 
tion, he  allowed  Mr.  Kestell  to  have  the 
first  word. 

The  lamp  was  on  the  table  and  the  door 
was  shut  close  before  Mr.  Kestell  turned 
towards  Jesse  and  said : 

"  Ton  told  my  daughter  that  you  wanted 
me,  Jesse.  I  have  come,  though  you  have 
chosen  a  very  unfortunate  time." 

"Yes,11  said  Jesse,  so  strong  in  his 
virtuous  indignation,  that  he  did  not  notice 
that  Mr.  Kestell  called  him  by  his  Christian 
instead  of  surname ;  nor  did  he  choose  to 
notice  the  tone  of  deep  sadness  in  which 
the  words  were  uttered*  "Yes,  I  have 
chosen  this  time  because  all  time  is  the 
same  to  me ;  and  I  care  not  at  all  whether 
you  are  marrying  your  daughter  or  further 
imposing  upon  the  world  by  some  act  of 
benevolence.  I  have  come  here  to  get 
justice  at  last;  justice  from  you,  Mr. 
Kestell;  Remember,  I  have  asked  for  it 
before;  but  now  I  insist  upon  it  If  you— » 
refuse  me" — Jesse's  voice  quivered,  for, 
having  once  found  the  power  of  speech,  he 
was  not  to  be  stopped — "  I  will  proclaim  it 
publicly.  If  you  deny  me,  I  will  insist  on 
your  proving  me  wrong ;  otherwise,  your 
own  silence  will  condemn  you  as  it  has 
done  once  before." 

Jesse  had  nothing  to  hide.  His  con- 
science, so  he  thought,  was  guiltless,  and 
he  stood  up  straight  and  powerful,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  KestelTs  face. 
Here  was  another  proof  of  the  old  man's 
guilt — if  that  were  wanted — for:  Jesse  saw 
that  the  blue  eyes  were  at  once  bent  to  the 
ground,  and  that  the  hand  that  rested  on 
the  table  trembled  visibly. 

"  What  justice  do  you  want  f "  said  Mr. 
Kestell,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  What  justice )  How  can  you  ask  me ; 
you — you  who  have  posed  so  long  for  a 
good  man ;  you  who  made  me  believe  in 

you  when  I  was  young ;  who — who 

And  now  you  ask  what  justice  )  Is  it  not 
the  justice  of  my  whole  life  that  I  am 
asking  for :  the  justice  of  my  birth ;  the 
justice  of  the  lonely  boyhood ;  the  scorned 
youth ;  the  struggles  of  my  manhood  1  Is 
not  that  enough  reparation  to  ask  for ;  but 
if  you  want  more,  take  it.  Do  you  think, 
Mr.   Kestell,  that  I  am  the  blind  J 


Vicary  you  once  thought  me,  and  that  you 
wished  me  to  remain  1  Do  you  think  that 
I  do  not  see  dearly  the  truth  now,  and 
that  anything  can  veil  it  from  me  any  more  ) 
Do  you  think  that  it  has  not  eaten  into  my 
very  heart,  and  taken  from  me  peace  of 
mind  and  soul,  and  all  because  you  are  a 
mean  coward,  and  cannot  own,  even  to 
yourself,  that  you  have  broken  the  law*  of 
man  and  of  God ;  and  you  fancy  that  by 
hiding  them  and  making  me  suffer  for  your 
sins,  you  can  blot  them  out  ) " 

The  storm  of  passion  seemed  to  shake 
Jesse  as  the  blast  of  wind  sways  the  forest 
trees;  stranger  still,  it  appeared  to  have 
the  opposite  effect  on  the  accused  who 
stood  before  the  bar.  His  calmness  was  as 
the  calmness  of  the  cyclone :  calm,  terrible, 
and  awe-inspiring.  Whilst  Jesse  had  been 
hurling  out  his  accusation,  Mr.  KestelTs 
ashy-pale  lips  had  moved.  The  inaudible 
words  he  said  were : 

"  How  can  he  know  )  Who  has  told 
him  )  It  must  be  Hoel  Fenner.  But  no 
one  can  know  the  whole  truth.  Even  now 
I  can  repair  the  evil — even  now/  When 
Jesse  paused,  Mr.  Kestell  said  again,  quite 
oalmly : 

"Tell  me,  Jesse,  what  justice  do  you 
want)  What  sum  of  money  will  satisfy 
you  I  And,  if  you  are  a  man,  tell  me 
plainly  what  you  want,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  satisfy  you;  but  spare  me  many 
words  for  the  sake  of  the  innocent." 

Jesse  was  not  pacified  by  these  words ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  weie  like  a  sudden 
blast  upon  a  burning  rick  of  hay. 

"What  justice)  What  sum  of  money  f 
Money,  money  1  Do  you  ask  me  that  f 
Do  you  so  little  understand  any  honour- 
able feeling  belonging  to  a  man  who— 
Heaven  help  him  t — calls  himself  a  gentle- 
man) Money!  Why,  I  have  already  had  too 
much  of  your  miserable  gold.  I  have  had 
more  than  the  law  allows  me;  but,  if  it 
was  in  my  power,  I  would  throw  you  back 
every  penny  you  ever  spent  upon  me,  ay, 
to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Have  you  not 
tried  to  force  me  to  accept  more  of  your 
m6ney  by  depriving  me  of  honest  employ- 
ment) Do  you  think  that  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  your  evil  work  that  turned  me 
oat  of  Card's  office )  You  thought  to  make 
me  accept  your  Canadian  farm.  Now,  here 
is  my  answer:  Not  one  penny  of  your 
money  will  I  accept,  not  one ;  but  all  the 
same  I  will  have  justice." 

Mr.  Kestell  raised  his  eyes  to  Jesse's 
face,  and  the  look  that  was  in  them  was 
one  of  utter  amazement.    Had  Jesse  not 
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been  mad  and  possessed  by  evil  anger,  he 
might  have  read  astonishment  in  the  look. 
As  it  was,  he  put  down  to  another 
hypocrite's  trick  both  the  look  and  the 
words  that  followed.  Mr.  Eestell  put  out 
his  hand  in  a  deprecating  manner,  and 
was  going  to  exclaim;  bat  suddenly  he 
altered  his  mind  as  he  said  : 

"  I  do  not  understand  yon.  If  yon  will 
not  have  money,  what  will  yon  havef 
Have  yon  no  pity  1    Do  yon  want  me  to — 

"  Yes,"  said  Jesse,  quickly.  "  I  want  you 
to  be  honest  and  proclaim  the  injustice 
you  have  done  me  all  these  years.  You, 
who  have  posed  as  my  benefactor,  as  my 
protector ;  who  have  pretended  I  was  but 
a  child  saved  from  the  workhouse.  No, 
not  me  alone,  but  my  sister — an  innocent 
girL  I  wish  you  to  own  at  last  your  sin, 
and  to  take  away  from  us  the  stigma  of 
our  birth.  Own  it  once,  and  then  do  not 
be  afraid  I  shall  trouble  you  again  or  allow 
Symee  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  my  poor 
mother,  whom,  no  doubt,  your  cruelty 
killed.  You  shall  own  that,  if  we  are  out- 
casts, it  is  because  to  you,  the  rich  man, 
the  much-respected  Eestell  of  Oreystone, 
it  is  because  it  is  to  you  we  owe  our 
existence." 

Jesse  made  a  step  forward,  as  if ,  in  his 
blind  anger,  he  would  willingly  seize  Mr. 
Eestell  by  the  throat  and  make  him  speak 
out  his  confession  then  and  there  at  the 
risk  of  his  life. 

No  wonder  that  anger  is  called  blind  ; 
no  wonder  that  its  fierce  power  entirely 
sweeps  away  judgement  and  sense ;  other- 
wise, Jesse  must  have  noted  that  the  man 
before  him  seemed  ail  at  once  to  change ; 
that  a  faint  colour  stole  over  his  thin,  pale 
cheeks,  and  then  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  as 
it  were  almost  of  relief. 

11  You  want  me  to  sign  a  declaration  of 
the  truth  about  your  birth  ? "  he  said.  "  Is 
that  the  justice  you  want  ? " 

"  Yes.  If  I  am  to  carry  the  stigma  to 
my  death,  at  least  you,  the  author  of  it, 
shall  bear  it,  too." 

"  You  will  not  accept  compensation  1 " 

"  No  1  a  thousand  times  no  1  Besides, 
I  have  no  right  to  any.  You  have  done 
your  legal  duty.  It  is  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  that  you  will  learn  the  moral  right 
of  every  one  of  its  children.  There  are 
some  crimes  which  will  be  judged  only 
at  the  last  day.11 

11  Jesse,  you  shall  have  your  rights," 
said  Mr.  Eestell,  in  a  very  low  voice, 
"you  shall  have  your  rights;  but  have 


some  mercy — wait  till  to-morrow.  After 
all  these  years,  it  is  not  asking  much  of 
you.  Wait  till  my  dear  child  is  married; 
to-morrow  afternoon  or  to-morrow  evening, 
Give  me  till  six  o'clock — till  eight  o'clock. 
Name  your  time,  and  then  come  and  find 
me  here.  If  you  like,  after  that  time,  yon 
can  proclaim  your  wrongs ;  only  wait  till 
then.  I  am  asking  a  very  short  respite, 
If  you  have  ever  had  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  me,  let  that  influence  you  a  little, 
and  grant  me  till  then — till  to-morrow.  I 
want  to  spare  her.  She  is  a  daughter 
whom  no  father  could  help  loving.  For 
her  sake,  not  for  mine,  not  for  mine,  wait 
these  few  hours.11 

The  old  man's  voice  trembled  in  its 
suppressed  eagerness;  the  very  mention 
of  Elva's  name  gave  him  strength  to  humble 
himself  before  his  accuser.  Had  it  been 
necessary,  he  felt  as  if  he  could  have  belt 
to  ask  this  short  respite,  only  this  for  fink 
sake.  He  had  hoped  so  much— not  prayed, 
how  could  he  pray? — that  hie  enemy 
would  not  find  him  out  till  after  that; 
nay,  more,  let  not  the  truth  be  suppressed, 
Mr.  Kestell  had  hoped  to  escape  altogether. 
But  the  blow  had  now  fallen  in  a  way  that 
gave  him,  even  at  this  eleventh  hoar,  w 
power  of  asking  for  this  delay. 

Jesse  Vicary  had  expected  eeoni  and 
anger.  He  was  utterly  unprepared  tor 
this  supplicating  tone.  It  suddenly  un- 
nerved him,  threw  him  off  the  high 
pinnacle  of  passion  he  had  climbed  up  to, 
He  felt  bewildered  for  the  moment 

"Mr.  Kestell  of  Greystone  wante  to 
avoid  publicity,"  he  said,  scornfolly, 
stooping  to  pick  up  his  hat.  "  It  did  not 
matter  how  many  months  and  years  ut 
children,  good  enough  only  for  the  wo* 
house,  were  pointed  at  in  acorn.  B»  * 
that  pass;  it  is  perhaps  impossible  tf 
some  natures  to  understand  honour.  W" 
your  delay,  Mr.  Kestell.  Oto  and  W 
yet  one  more  triumph ;  but  to-morrow 
will  have  your  written  acknowledgein«« 
to  do  with  as  I  like,  and  as  I  think  Wft 
I  will  have  the  truth.11  .    .u- 

The  two  men,  who  had  «>  *fg 
changed  places,  were  etanding  <**  * 
each  other  a.  Jewe  aaid  the*  «* 
throwing  into  them  all  the  ««■  ^ 
from  mental  suffering;  but  »**£ 
seemed  barely  to  hear  them.  *"• 
evidently  calculating  the  pnxaoos  m»»«- 
allowed  to  him.  ._.  •( 

"Very  well,  Je«e.  n-JgS-i 
seven  o'clock,  come  here.  I^lwAnj  one 
that  you  are  to  be  admitted.   *»u» 
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thing  more,  I  should  be  very  glad  if —if  it 
were  possible  that  yon  should  try  and 
forgiva  Remember,  yon  will  never  be 
able  to  judge  of  another  man's  tempta- 
tion^ 

Jesse  Vicary  did  not  answer.  He  merely 
walked  out  of  the  room,  and  into  the 
chilly  evening  air  of  the  wide  moor. 

CHAPTER  LI.     ALONE  AT  NIGHT. 

When  the  door  shut  upon  Jesse  Vicary, 
Mr.  Kestell  remained  standing  in  deep 
thought,  near  to  the  window,  which  had 
not  had  the  curtain  drawn  across  it.  He 
watched  the  retreating  form  of  Jesse  with 
a  dull,  puzzled  look  upon  his  face,  as  if  he 
hardly  took  in  the  result  of  the  interview. 
Gradually,  however,  his  ideas  shaped  them- 
selves into  some  sort  of  coherence,  and  the 
inward  agitation  showed  itself  by  a  cold 
clamour  which  spread  all  over  his  white 
forehead.  He  looked  ten  years  older 
than  he  had  done  before  entering  the  room. 

"It  has  come  at  last,"  he  murmured; 
"  but  not  as  I  expected.  He  fancied  that 
it  is  that  which  has  ruined  him.  What 
will  he  think  when  he  knows  the  truth  9 
What  will  the  world  think  9  What  is  the 
world  compared  to  Elva  and  Gelia  9  No, 
they  must  never  know — never.  How  can 
I  prevent  it — how,  how  9  Whilst  there  is 
life  there  is  hope,  men  say.  Something 
unforeseen  must  happen;  something  may 
turn  up.  Strange  things  have  happened. 
He  may  die  between  now  and  then— die ! 
die!" 

He  dwelt  on  the  word  as  if  it  were  one 
he  had  only  just  heard,  and  was  trying  to 
accustom  his  ears  to.  He  took  hold  of  the 
heavy  curtain  with  his  left  hand,  and  sup- 
ported himself  thus,  whilst  he  passed  his 
right  slowly  across  his  forehead. 

He  then  realised  that  he  was  wishing 
Jesse  Vicary  to  die;  that  if  some  one 
could  at  this  moment  bring  him  the  news 
of  his  death  he  would  reward  them  hand- 
somely. Was  that  murder  9  Something 
like  it.  And  the  hideous  idea  seemed  to 
take  shape,  and  become  like  a  thin 
phantom,  that  floated  near  him  and  nearly 
touched  him. 

"Button  died,  and  I  felt  freer.  But 
there  were  other  proofs.  They  have  been 
growing,  growing  for  years.  The  cloud 
was  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  at  first ; 
it  has  grown — it  has  been  increasing  for 
years.  It  is  like  a  weight  upon  ma 
The  air  is  heavy— oppressive.  I  cannot 
breatha" 


As  if  it  were  really  hot,  Mr.  Kestell 
pushed  back  the  spring-lock  of  the  window 
and  threw  up  the  sash.  The  cold  night- 
air  poured  in,  like  water  into  a  newly- 
made  rift  in  a  ship,  and  with  this  fresh 
tide  of  air  the  ideas  in  his  over-heated 
brain  changed  suddenly. 

"  Oh,  Heaven,  is  there  mercy  in  man 9 
What  if  I  had  told  him  all— all)  Would 
he  have  had  pity,  would  he  have  under- 
stood 9  No,  youth  is  pitiless  —  pitiless. 
For  this  mad  idea  he  was  ready  to  kill  me. 
But  for  the  truth — ah,  no.  I  did  well  to 
wait— to  ask  for  this  delay.  Shall  I  face 
it,  face  it  like  a  man,  or  face — that  other 
thing  f  They  will  all  know— all,  but  Gelia 
and  her  relations  Gelia,  oh,  my  darling,  it 
was  for  you,  for  you  that  I  did  it  But  what 
have  I  given  you,  and  what  have  you  given 
me  in  return  9  Has  it  been  altogether  a 
vast  deception 9  Would  it  have  been  better 
otherwise)  No,  no,  it  could  not  have 
been.  At  least,  you  have  been  happy,  and 
the  others — your  children — our  chUdrea 

Elva,  yea    But  Amice There,  there 

again,  curse  it !  that  phantom  follows  me 
— looks  at  me  with  those  cavernous  eyea 
Eh,  what  am  I  saying)  Are  my  senses 
going?  Was  it  all  worth  this — this 
agony,  such  a  little  sin — sin  9  What  is  it  9 
Ambiguous  word,  invented  by  the  priest- 
craft of  all  ages  1  Who  made  it  sin  9 
Why  not  do  the  best  we  can  for  ourselves  9 
Thousands  of  worse  things  are  called  good 
every  day.  Sharp  practice  9  What  is  all 
life  but  sharp  practice?  The  law  is 
founded  on  it.  If  I  had  done  it 
openly,  what  would  any  one  have  said  9 

"  What  would  John  have  said — John — 
John  Pellew.  You  are  here.  No,  what 
am  I  saying  9  If  you  knew  you  would 
forgive.  I  spent  every  penny  on  them, 
and  more — much  more.  And  their  name 
— what  is  in  a  name;  how  many  care 
about  a  name  9  A  man  makes  his  own 
name ;  Jesse  would  have  made  his  if  he 
would  have  been  guided.     Foolish  fellow, 

he  would  not,  he  would  not What  am 

I  doing  here  9  The  time  is  so  short,  so 
very  short,  and  there  is  much  to  do.  If 
I  could  go  back  step  by  step  to  the  very 
beginning  I  would  act  differently.  I 
would  have  guarded  myself  better,  but 
then  at  the  end,  the  very  end,  would  John 
have  required  it  of  me  9  Humbug  I  pure 
nonsense  1  Who  has  come  back  from  the 
grave  to  explain  it  9  Ah,  but  if  it  should 
be  true  9 " 

A  gentle  knock  at  the  door  recalled 
Mr.  Kestell  to  common  thoughts,  for  very 
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seldom  is  it  that  a  Bias,  even  in  the  crucial 
moments  of  his  life,  indulges  in  long 
soliloquy.  The  floodgate  of  thought  is  so 
strange  and  overwhelming  that  it  is  difficult 
to  represent  it  through  the  medium  of 
words,  any  more  than  one  can  describe 
how  the  breeze  becomes  a  hurricane,  for 
thought  is  one  of  life's  greatest  mysteries. 

"Papa,  papa,  are  you  there)  Is  Mr. 
Vicary  gone  f  Amice  was  afraid  yon  were 
ill," 

Elva  entered;  her  own  face  was  pale  and 
careworn,  she  had  gone  through  a  great 
deal  this  day,  and  now  the  evening  had 
brought  new  anxiety  in  the  person  of 
Amice.  She  was  evidently  in  a  very 
nervous  state. 

"Ah,  it  is  you,  Elva.  Oome  in,  dear;  I  am 
alone." 

"What  did  Jesse  Vicary  want,  papal 
Has  he  thought  better  of  the  Canadian 
idea  ?  Did  he  mention  Symee  f  How  I 
do  miss  her  now.  Our  new  maid  is  so 
stupid." 

11 A  little  matter  of  business,  dear ;  you 
must  go  to  bed  and  rest.  You  will  have 
so  much  to  think  of  to-morrow." 

11  Don't  talk  about  to-morrow.  It  is 
to-day  I  shall  remember  all  my  Ufa 
Papa,  you  don't  half  understand  what  I 
am  doing  for  you,  you  believe  it  will  be 
for  my  happiness;  well,  there,  to  make 
you  think  yourself  a  good  prophet  it  shall 
be  for  my  happiness." 

"  Walter  loves  you,"  said  Mr.  Kestell— 
then  going  to  his  desk,  he  drew  from  it 
a  sealed  envelope.  "Look,  dear,  I  was 
going  to  give  you  this  to-morrow,  but  I 
will  do  so  now.  When  you  are  on  your 
honeymoon  think  that  your  old  father  is 
happy  because  you  are  enjoying  yourself." 

He  himself  opened  the  envelope  and 
drew  from  it  a  Bank  of  England  note  for 
a  thousand  pounds. 

"  But,  papa,  that  is  too  much — I  shall 
want  for  nothing;  remember " 

"I  wish  you  to  keep  this,  dear,  and 
spend  it  in  things  for  yourself.  It  is 
safer  in  this  way  so  that  you  can  change  it 
easily."  He  folded  it  up  and  closed  her 
fingers  over  it  with  a  smite.  "  There,  go 
away  and  sleep,  and  I  must  rest  too. 
Tour  mother  will  not  rise  early." 

"Good  night,  papa,  good  night." 

She  kissed  him  very  tenderly,  and 
moved  away  for  fear  of  breaking  down; 
but  he  called  her  back. 

"Say  it  again,  darling,  put  your  arm 
round  my  neck.  It  is  very  terrible  to  lose 
a  child.    It  unnerves  me." 


She  could  see  this  was  true  aa  she 
obeyed,  but  this  time  her  tears  fell  fast 
upon  his  cheeks. 

"  We  must  be  brave,  dearest/'  he  said ; 
"for  my  sake  you  will  be  brave  to- 
morrow f " 

"I  will." 

11  And  you  will  try  and  remember  that 
life  is  not  all  sweetness,  child ;  you  must 
be  patient  with  Walter.  I  know  he 
loves  you." 

"  Hush,  papa,  we  must  not  say  any  more 
about  that  1" 

"  You  will  never  let  him— or  any  one— 
poison  your  mind  about  your  father! 
Promise  ma" 

"What  an  ideal  Who  would  daxel 
If  Walter  tried  to  do  so,  I  would  leave 
him— I  would,  indeed.  There91  —  Elva 
forced  a  smile  on  her  lips — "  that  is  answer 
enough,    Good  night" 

"Good-bye,  dearest  And  now  go  to 
bed/' 

Elva  went  upstairs  with  a  heavy  heart, 
but  with  a  firm  determination  to  be 
brave. 

"It  quite  upsets' papa  if  I  am  sad.  I 
will  not  think ;  I  must  try  and  sleep,  and 
forget  Amice  is  right — papa  does  look 
ill." 

She  went  to  a  drawer  and  unlocked  it 
It  was  full  of  letters.  Resolutely  she  took 
them  out  and  tore  them  across,  and  put 
them  in  the  grate.  When  all  of  them 
were  burnt,  she  heaved  a  little  sigh. 

"If  the  past   could  be  destroyed   as 

easily,"  she  thought    "  If  I  knew,  if 

Am  I  doing  right )  Ought  I  to  do  this 
thing  f  I  can  never  love  again.  But 
marriage  does  not  always  mean  that  sort 
of  love.  No,  no,  it  cannot.  That  comes 
but  once — but  once.  Is  not  filial  doty 
something  very  great,  very  precious  in 
God's  sight?  It  has  a  commandment  to 
itself,  '  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother ; '  and  papa's  greatest  wish  is  that 
I  should  marry  Walter.  Would  he  wish 
something  that  he  knew  would  be  against 
my  happiness  f  He  must  judge  better  than 
I  can— he  who  has  loved  so  deeply,  bo 
devotedly,  I  will  try  to  make  Walter  a 
good  wife,  only  I  dread  it,  I  dread  it  so 
mucb,  so  very  much." 

Elva  fell  on  her  knees,  and  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands.  She  tried  to  pray,  and  the 
words  would  not  oome.  But  prayer  is  far 
above  mere  words;  and  she  who  needed 
so  much  help  could  only  ask  dumbly  for 
oemfort  The  terrible  misgiving,  which 
would  not,  even  now  at   this  eleventh 
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hoar,  be  thrust  away,  crashed  her.  Was 
she  doing  right  ?  Was  self-denial  in  a 
case  like  this  a  self-denial  acceptable  to 
God? 

11  But  girls  marry  every  day  for  money 
and  position/1  she  said  aloud,  rising,  and 
pacing  her  room  in  deep  agitation. 
"I  have  loved  once,  why  cannot  that 
love  be  crushed  out  utterly?  It  must 
be;  it  shall  be.  Where  does  sacrifice 
end  1  Is  it  not  the '  highest  work  on 
eaitht  Does  not  Amice  think  so— dear 
Amice  t  For  her  sake,  too,  I  must  be 
quite  composed.  She  does  not  approve  of 
what  I  am  doing  because  she  cannot 
understand  my  love  for  papa.11 

Elva  shivered  a  little ;  it  seemed  as  if  she 
were  slowly  dying,  as  if  all  the  fulness  of 
happiness  which  had  once  been  hers  was 
now  only  a  mockery.  It  had  been  a 
beautiful  picture  spread  out  before  her  in 
order  to  make  her  realise  still  more  her 
present  misery.  Even  now  what  she  most 
wished  to  forget  sprang  into  her  mind  with 
the  active  freshness  of  new  events.  She 
paused  before  her  bookshelf,  and  her  eyes 
rested  on  M  An  Undine  of  To-day."  Now 
she  could  see  very  plainly  all  its  faults. 
She  had  had  the  baptism  of  suffering,  and 
she  remembered  HoePs  words  about  good 
writing  being  bought  at  the  price  of 
suffering.  Ah!  she  had  suffered  now, 
and  Hoel  had  given  it  her.  Strange  that 
through  him  she  had  learnt  the  power 
of  pain,  the  power  of  that  mysterious 
agony  in  a  world  which  is  so  very 
visibly  formed  for  beauty  and  joy,  and 
which  also  is  unmistakeably  impressed 
with  pain.  We  seem  compelled  to  hand 
round  sorrow  to  our  neighbours  when  they 
are  crying  out  to  us  to  give  them  the 
opposite;  but  strangest,  and  most  divine 
mystery,  through  suffering  is  taught  the 
highest  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  a 
Divine  love. 

Elva  could  not  realise  all  this  yet  She 
could  only  catch  a  glimmer  of  it  through 
the  darkness  of  her  great  sorrow;  but  the 
glimmer  was  a  slight  comfort,  and  soothed 
her  weary  brain.  It  was  like  ice  on  a 
burning  temple,  like  momentary  cessation 
of  pain  when  the  sufferer  fancies  he  can 
bear  no  more. 

Presently  Elva  remembered  that  if  she 
did  not  rest  she  could  never  go  bravely 
through  the  wedding-service  of  the  morrow ; 
and,  forcing  herself  to  still  her  thoughts, 
she  went  to  bed.  There  was  not  anything 
in  her  room  to  remind  her  of  her  wedding. 
She   had   said   she  would  not  have   it 


crowded  with  any  presents  or  wedding- 
clothes.  For  one  more  night  she  would  be 
the  gill  who  had  lived  a  happy  life.  Poor 
Elva,  she  realised  strongly  that  it  is  the 
mhul  alone  which  makes  or  mars  our 
happiness;  the  outward  circumstances 
only  so  far  as  they  disturb  the  seat  of 
conscious  life. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  to  remind 
her  of  her  wedding.  But,  afi  the  same, 
she  slept  but  little,  and  the  grey  dawn 
found  her  with  but  the  smallest  remains  of 
the  courage  which  had  till  now  sustained 
her. 

Little  did  she  guess,  through  all  this 
self-torture,  that  the  father  for  whom  she 
was  doing  this  had  never  gone  to  bed  at 
alL 

When  Elva  was  gone,  and  all  the  house- 
hold had  retired,  Mr.  Eestell  still  sat  on 
in  his  study.  He  had  much  to  do,  ap- 
parently, for  he  wrote  on  patiently  for 
several  hours.  His  hand  trembled  now 
and  then  from  weariness,  perhaps,  but  at 
other  times  the  bold  characters  came  out 
strong  and  clearly  on  his  paper.  Once  or 
twice  he  rose  to  go  to  the  old  bureau,  and 
to  take  out  papers  and  examine  them. 
Once,  too,  he  started  up,  and  seized  his 
closely-written  sheet,  and  taking  it  in  both 
hands,  nearly  tore  it  across — nearly;  not 
quite.  Second  thoughts  altered  his  in- 
tention, and  once  more  he  sat  down  and 
continued  writing. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  he  had  finished;  the  lamp  still 
burnt  brightly,  but  the  ashy  grey  look  on 
the  old  man's  face  would  have  moved  any 
one's  pity.  He  was  very,  very  weary, 
but  he  would  not  own  it  even  to  him- 
self. 

The  business  he  had  set  before  himself 
was  done ;  the  most  important  part  of  it 
was  contained  in  a  sealed  envelope  of 
the  ordinary  size,  and  a  large  blue  cover 
which  spoke  of  business  pure  and  simple. 
On  the  outside  of  this  he  wrote  in  clear 
characters  :  "  My  last  will,"  and  the  date. 

The  sealed  letter  was  addressed  to 

"John  J.  Pellew,  Esq." 

"  To  be  read  after  my  death." 

This  he  enclosed  in  another  envelope,  on 
which  could  be  read :  "  To  be  given  to 
J.  Vicary." 

He  pushed  back  the  writing-case  and 
the  rest  of  the  writing  materials  as  if  he 
were  sick  to  death  of  them,  and  then  he 
opened  a  small  secret  drawer  fixed  within 
one  of  the  smaller  drawers  of  his  writing- 
table,   and  took   out  from   it   an   enve- 
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lope,  faded,  and  tied  with  old-fashioned 
ribbon. 

These  were  the  secrets  the  envelope 
contained : 

A  small  note  in  a  fine  Italian  hand, 
signed  "  Oelia  Ovenden."  A  lock  of  pale, 
fair  hair,  somewhat  doll  of  hue,  and  some- 
what faded,  too,  by  age.  And,  lastly,  two 
smaller  lock*  of  hair  folded  in  a  white 
paper,  on  which  was  written  "  Elva  and 
Amice ; "  and  two  dates. 

He  put  this  last  baok  in  the  drawer ; 
the  other,  after  kissing  it  reverently,  he 
placed  in  his  waistcoat-pocket ;  the  note  he 
gazed  at  a  long  time  before  he  enclosed  it 
in  his  pocket-book. 

"  Oelia,  my  darling,"  he  murmured,  "  it 
was  for  you,  all  for  you,  my  wife,  my  wife, 
my  only  lova" 

Then  he  sat  quite  motionless  for  a  time, 
as  if  the  very  words  were  a  comfort  to 
him,  and  lastly  he  rose,  and  lighting  a 
candle,  he  stole  upstairs. 

Again  he  noticed  the  stupid  stare  of  the 
round-faced  sun  in  the  clock;  again  he 
paused,  as  if  angry  at  the  intrusion  of  this 
poor,  lifeless  daub,  and  quite  mechanically 
he  repeated  : 

"  I  must  have  that  altered  next  time  I 
drive  into  Greystone  ;  I  have  always  for- 
gotten it." 

When  be  reached  the  landing  he  stopped, 
and  listened  just  as  if  he  were  a  thief  who 
for  a  moment  was  conscience-stricken  when 
about  to  commit  his  crime.  It  was  a 
strange  feeling  to  have  in  your  own  house ; 
but  it  swept  over  him  strongly,  and  caused 
him  to  tread  more  softly,  and  every  now 
and  then  to  pause  again  and  listen. 

But  all  was  silent  at  this  hour,  not  a 
creature  was  moving  in  the  house ;  a  very 
faint  murmur  of  wind  swept  along  the 
eaves,  and  a  far-off  cock-crow  reached  his 
ears. 

That  was  all. 


Then  Mr.  Eestell  paused  before  his 
wife's  door,  and  listened  attentively, 
putting  his  head  close  to  it  Was  sheasleep  f 
Often  Mrs.  Eestell  would  wake  very 
early — this  insomnia  being  caused  by  a  life 
entirely  without  exertion  —  and  then 
towards  five  or  six  o'clock  she  would  fall 
asleep  again,  and  declare  in  the  morning 
she  had  had  a  wretched  night. 

Mr.  Eestell  waited  to  ascertain  if 
this  was  one  of  her  wakeful  hours.  How 
earnestly  he  listened  till  the  throb  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  could  be  heard  in  his 
ears ;  at  last  his  listening  was  rewarded 
by  the  faint  sound  of  a  cough. 

She  was  then  probably  awake — awake 
and  conscious  ;  what  was  she  thinking  off 
Did  he  find  a  place  in  her  recollections  of 
the  past?  Probably  she  was  meditating 
about  the  details  of  Elva's  wedding.  Did 
she  from  this  go  on  to  recall  her  own 
marriage;  the  devotion  which  had  been 
hers  then  and  since ;  the  love  which  had 
risen  above  all,  disappointment,  and  above 
the  rebuffs  of  a  wife  who  suffered  from 
ennui;  the  love  which  even  now  partook 
of  the  passion  of  youth,  and  the  intense 
desire  that  she  above  all  others  should 
think  well  and  kindly  of  him  % 

How  he  longed  to  open  the  door;  how 
intensely  he  desired  to  go  up  to  her  and 
give  her  one  kiss,  and  pour  out  the 
sorrow  of  his  heart,  and  to  tell  her  that  it 
was  for  her  sake  that  he  had  done  this 
thing. 

But  almost  as  soon  as  the  wish  was 
formed,  it  was  crushed.  Celia  would  be 
alarmed  at  his  untimely  appearance.  She 
would  declare  that  he  had  given  her  palpi- 
tations, and  disabled  her  for  the  fatigues 
of  the  next  day.  Therefore  he  only 
listened,  and  then  with  a  whispered, 
"  Oelia,  Celia,  my  darling,  good-bye,"  he 
raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  went 
silently  on  to  his  own  room. 
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J  CHAPTER  XXII. 

For  nearly  a  week  Lady  Joan  lay  on 
her  bed  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness. 
Daring  that  week  the  little  village  church- 
yard, which  had  already  received  the  poor 
maimed  and  scorched  collier  lads,  once 
more  swung  back  its  lych-gate  to  give  its 
six  feet  or  so  of  quiet  earth  to  John  Gas- 
kell  arid  his  father. 

And  the  country-side  mounted  for  the 
two,  just  as  they  had  mourned  for  the 
collier  lads  who  were  their  own  kith  and 
kin. 

Not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  far  or  near 
but  what,  one  way  or  another,  paid  their 
tribute  of  affection  and'  respect.  Crowds 
lined  the,. road  along  which  the  funeral 
cortege  passed,  and  church  and  churchyard 
were  filled  with  mourners  of  every 
degree. 

Herrick's  gaze  wandered  in  vain  down 
the  aisle  for  Lois's  sweet  face  in  her  ac- 
customed place  in  church.  One  look  from 
her  tender,  tearful  eyes  he  felt  would  say 
more  to  him  than  the  volumes  of  letters  of 
condolence  of  which  he  had  been  the  re- 
cipient during  the  week,  and  which  had 
seemed  to  go  over  his  heart  like  an  iron 
harrow  as  he  had  read  them, 

A  flash  of  painful  thought  brought  be- 
fore him  Lois  s  dependent  position  in  a 
not  too  orderly  household,  a  position  which 
compelled  her  to  make  her  inclinations 
bow  to  her  duties.  Fallowing  the  thought 
came  the  sudden,  angry  impulse,  to  end  as 


quickly  as  possible  so  intolerable  a  con- 
dition of  things. 

And  then  he  pulled  himself  together 
sharply,  rebuking  himself  for  thoughts 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  seemed  a 
treachery  to  the  newly-dead. 

This,  in  some  sort,  had  been  Herrick's 
frame  of  mind  during  the  past  week — a 
week  in  which  the  most  trivial  and  the 
most  momentous  details  of  life  and  death 
had  jostled  and  elbowed  each  other  with 
hideous  and  jarring  familiarity.  Lady  Joan's 
illness  had  doubled  and  trebled  his  anxieties 
and  responsibilities.  The  colliery  disaster 
and  its  consequences  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  have  claimed  every  minute 
of  his  time  from  morning  till  night  Now, 
in  addition,  all  sorts  of  duties,  trivial  and 
tiresome,  ponderous  and  sad,  pressed  upon 
him  hour  by  hour. 

One  duty  most  unwelcome  to  him  at  the 
moment  was  that  of  playing  host  to  his 
uncle  and  cousin,  who  arrived  from  South- 
moor  two'  days  after  his  father's  death.  * 

Lord  Southmoor  was  not  a  little  discon- 
tented at  the  necessity  which  had  driven 
him  from  his  ancestral,  if  dilapidated, 
home  into  the  mushroom  grandeur  of 
Longridge  Castle. 

"  You  can  absolutely  smell  the  wealth," 
he  said,  turning  to  his  daughter,  as  he 
entered  the  wide  hall,  and  throwing  a  con- 
temptuous glance  around  at  its  sumptuous 
furnishing. 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  she  answered,  with  a  little 
laugh,  "as  the  fox  did  the  grapes  — 
covetously.11 

"She  enters  the  house  of  death  with  a 
jest,"  thought  Herrick,  as  he  advanced  to 
meet  her,  reading  her  manner  easily 
enough,  though  he  was  out  of  ear-shot  of 
her  words.      * 
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Ha  was  not  prepared  to  give  these 
relatives  of  his  a  very  warm  welcome ;  he 
needed  no  telling  of  the  light  in  which  the 
Earl  regarded  his  father  and  grandfather. 
He  had  not  seen  any  of  his  mother's  people 
since  Us  early  college  days,  and  the  impres- 
sion they  had  left  upon  his  mind  then  was 
renewed  now, 

"He  Is  an  effeminate  counterpart  of  my 
mother/'  was  his  terse  summing-up  of  the 
Earl— using  the  adjective  advisedly. 

And,  "She  is  the  most  self-assertive 
young  woman  I  have  ever  met,"  was  his 
equally  terse  summing-up  of  his  cousin; 
which  speech  on  Herrick's  lips  meant  a 
great  deal,  for,  of  all  objectionable  types 
of  womanhood,  the  self-assertive  was  to 
him  the  most  objectionable. 

There  was  no  gainsaying  the  fact,  how- 
ever. The  Lady  Honor's  appearance  alone 
justified  the  epithet. 

To  begin  with,  her  hair  was  the  brightest 
red  in  tint — one  seemed  to  see  it  before 
anything  else  as  she  entered  a  room.  It 
was  not  the  "rich,  ripe  red"  which  artists 
love  to  paint,  and  poets  to  sing,  but  of 
that  very  violent  hue  commonly  dubbed 
"  carrots, "  Her  eyes  were  red-brown, 
round  and  prominent,  with  a  fixed  look  in 
them ;  her  mouth  was  large,  showing  large 
white  teeth;  her  nose  was  short,  her 
cheek-bones  high.  In  figure  she  was 
plump,  and  fairly  tall,  with  large  hands 
and  feet  Her  voice  matched  her  appear- 
ance— it  was  loud  and  ringing — and  bar 
manner  was  frank  and  a  trifle  domi- 
neering. 

During  the  first  day  of  her  arrival,  it 
seemed  to  Herrick  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  she  subdued  herself  to  a  frame  of 
mind  suitable  to  a  house  of  mourning  and 
woe.  Yet  she  did  her  best  to  be  sympa- 
thetic 

"  Poor  Aunt  Jo !  No  wonder  she's  cut 
up  1 "  she  said,  more,  than  onoe,  when  she 
was  told  of  Lady  Joan's  illness. 

Herrick  stared  at  her. 

"Aunt Jo!"   "Out up!" 

Was  it  possible  that  the  girl  could  be 
speaking  of  his  mother,  lying  unconscious 
on  her  bed  upstairs  with  her  life  well  nigh 
beaten  out  of  her  with  sorrow ! 

He  made  no  reply,  but  mentally 
thanked  Heaven  that  his  Lois  was  not 
like  this  abrupt,  loud-voiced  damsel.  He 
furthermore  resolved  that,  cousin  though 
she  might  be,  he  would  see  as  little  as 
possible  of  her  during  her  stay  in  the 
house— a  task  of  no  difficulty  this  with 
the    thousand    and    one     matters    that 


claimed  his  attention  from  morning  till 
night 

Even  on  the  solemn  day  of  the  double 
funeral,  ^re  minutes  of  quiet  and  seclusion 
seemed  to  be  begrudged  him. 

Weary  and  dispirited,  he  had  gone 
to  his  "den"  seeking  a  respite  from 
sad  thoughts  by  penning  a  few  lines 
to  Lois.  But  his  pen  could  not 
put  into  words  how  he  hungered  and 
thirsted  for  his  darling,  or  with  what 
passionate  desire  he  longed  to  feel  once 
more  the  touch  of  her  soft  hand  on  his 
hair,  and  to  hear  her  sweet  voice  saying : 
"My  poor,  poor  boy!  If  only  I  could 
bear  this  for  you!"  So  he  wisely  deter- 
mined that  his  words  should  be  few;  just 
as  many,  in  fact,  as  would  tell  hex  that  he 
would  be  with  her  on  the  morrow  imme- 
diately after  breakfast,  and  bid  her,  at  all 
costs,  secure  an  uninterrupted  half -hour  for 
their  talk. 

But  his  words,  few  as  they  were,  ware 
not  to  be  written  in  peace.  The  inevitable 
rap-rap — which  betokened  business — came 
to  his  door.  Into  the  mists  vanished 
sweet  Lois's  dimpled  face,  and  in  its  stead 
thef  e  stood  confronting  him  the  round  head 
and  clean-shaven  face  of  Mr.  McGowan, 
the  representative  of  the  firm  which,  for 
over  fifty  years,  had  conducted  the  legal 
business  of  the  Gaskell  family. 

With  a  profusion  of  apologies  Mr. 
McGowan  introduced  the  purport  oi  his 
visit :  when  would  Mr.  Gaskell  be  able 
to  give  him  a  morning  for  the  discussion 
of  the  arrangement  of  important  business 
details  respecting  the  valuation  of  the 
estate) 

"Valuation!"  Herrick  repeated  the 
words  blankly.  "I'm  afraid  I'm  all  at 
sea." 

"I  suppose  there  is  no  will,"  said  the 
lawyer,  beginning  to  fear  that  young  Mr. 
Gaskell  was  not  half  so  good  a  man  of 
business  as  his  father  had  been  before 
him. 

"Will !  No,  there  could  be  no  sense  in 
making  one  so  long  as  my  grandfather 
lived." 

"It's  most  unfortunate  that  things 
should  have  happened  as  they  have.  The 
absence  of  a  wfii  so  greatly  complicates 
matters,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  The  valuation 
of  the  estate  will  be  a  terribly  lengthy 
business." 

Herrick  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Forgive me;  I'm  beginning  to  nudes* 
stand.  My  head  is  not  quite  dear  for  this 
matter  just  now.    Whenever  it  has  owns 
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into  my  mind  I  have  always  taken  it  for 
granted  that  things  would  go  on  the  same 
as  before." 

He  sighed  wearily.  An  endless  vista  of 
intricate  law  business  seemed  to  open 
before  his  mind's  eye  now. 

"  If  Mr.  Gaskell  could  have  foreseen  such 
an  emergency  as  this,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  made  preparation  for  it  It  might  be 
as  well  to  ask  Lady  Joan  if  she  knows  of 
any  document — will  it  could  hardly  be 
called— of  her  husband's  drawing  up,"  said 
the  lawyer. 

"My  mother  insists  on  getting  up,  if 
only  for  a  few  hours,  to-morrow;  but  I 
shall  scarcely  like,  yet  awhile,  to  trouble 
her  on  this  matter,"  said  Herrick.  "Any 
such  document  would,  I  should  say,  as  a 
matter  of  oourse,  have  been  deposited  with 
you." 

"  I  have  been  close  upon  twenty  years 
in  the  firm  now,"  said  Mr.  McGowan, 
"  and  assuredly  it  has  not  been  deposited 
with  us  in  my  time;  but  search  shall  be 
made  in  the  Gaskell  safe  in  my  strong- 
room. The  papers  have  been  accumulating 
there  rapidly  of  late  years." 

And  with  this  testimony  to  the  increased 
and  increasing  wealth  of  the  Gaskell  family, 
the  lawyer  departed,  leaving  Herrick  free 
to  conjure  up  the  image  of  sweet  Lois  once 
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CHAPTER   XXTIL 

If,  as  the  poet  bids  us  to  do,  we  counted 
time  "  by  heart-throbs,"  some  of  us  would 
out-live  Methuselah  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
Lady  Joan  stood  once  more  at  her  boudoir 
window,  asking  herself  vaguely,  dreamily, 
if  creation  could  be  only  older  by  seven  days 
since  die  had  last  looked  out  on  that  little 
glade,  with  its  copse  of  hazel  and  wild 
plum.  Was  it  only  seven  days  since  she 
sank  back  on  her  pillows,  with  all  sorts  of 
hideous  voices  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  all 
aorta  of  unknown  terrors  knocking  at  her 
heart  ?  Yet  so  it  was.  Seven  days  had 
been  time  and  enough  to  space  to  drag  this 
woman  through  a  burning  fiery  furnace  of 
delirious  terror ;  time  enough  and  to  spare 
to  confront  her  with  actual  facts,  and 
possible  consequences,  beside  which  the 
fiery  furnace  of  her  delirium  seemed  like 
a  heavenly  vision;  time  enough  and  to 
spare  for  her  to  learn  the  terrible  lesson 
that  what  was  past  was  past,  and  no 
power,  human  or  divine,  could  undo  it; 
time  enough  to  set  the  iron  of  those  three 
Mttle  words,  "  no  going  back,"  eating  into 
her  very  soul 


Tet  from  her  own  lips  no  human  being 
would  ever  hear  the  story  of  those  seven 
days.  Those  about  her  no  doubt  would 
sooner  or  laker  remark  that  u  my  lady  had 
sadly  changed  since  her  illness."  Parsons, 
by-and-by,  when  she  goes  for  a  week's 
holiday  to  her  married  nephew,  will,  in 
the  sanctity  of  the  little  parlour  behind 
the  grocer's  shop,  let  fall  mysterious  hints 
as  to  the  strange  language  my  lady  used 
when  her  fever  was  at  its  height  "  She 
cursed  her  soul,  did  my  lady,"  the  old 
body  will  say,  "  she  declared  herself  shut 
out  of  Heaven,  poor  dear ;  but  it's  my 
belief  one  half  of  it  was  the  chloryform 
they  doctors  are  so  fond  of  giving  nowa- 
days." But  on  Lady  Joan's  own  lips  was 
set  a  seal  of  silence,  never  to  be  broken  in 
this  world.  ' 

Herrick,  during  that  seven  days'  illness, 
had  on  the  whole  seen  but  little  of  his 
mother.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
his  presence  in  the  room  had  seemed  to 
disturb  her,  so  he  had  wisely  curtailed  his 
visits  as  much  as  possible. 

On  the  first  day  of  her  sitting  up,  when 
he  went  in  to  wish  her  "good  morning," 
he  started  back,  aghast,  at  the  change  which 
a  few  days  of  illness  had  wrought  in  her. 

"  This  was  not  my  mother  a  week  ago," 
he  thought,  with  a  twinge  of  pain ;  "  a 
week  ago  her  hair  was  as  brown  as  mine, 
now  it  is  as  white  as  snow  1  A  week  ago 
she— ah !  What  is  itf  Wherein  is  the 
change)"  He  abruptly  cut  short  his 
wondering*,  saying  to  himself  that  it  was 
the  white  hair  surmounted  by  the  conven- 
tional widow's  cap,  which  made  her  look 
so  unlike  herself;  for  in  his  heart  lurked 
a  coward  dread  of  raising  once  more  the 
spectre  of  that  hideous  suspicion  of  her 
wavering  reason,  which  ho  had  done  his 
best  to  put  to  rest, 

Herrick  and  his  mother  were  not  given 
to  much  outward  demonstration  of  affec- 
tion; but  he  kissed  her  this  morning  with 
a  warmth  unusual  with  him,  and  said  how 

5 lad  he  was  to  find  her  better.  Then  he 
eEvered  a  message  —  considerably  cur- 
tailed from  its  original  prosy  stiffness — 
from  Lord  Southmoor  to  the  same  effect; 
and  a  second  greeting  from  Lady  Honor-* 
this,  a  not  too  literal  translation  from  its 
original,  free-and-easy  heartiness. 

Lastly,  he  had  something  to  say  on  his 
own  account :  he  was  going  over  to  Sum- 
merhill  that  morning,  and  he  asked  if  she 
had  any  message  to  give  him  for  Lois.  This 
was  the  manner  in  which,  after  due  con- 
sideration, he  chose  to  convey  to  her  the 
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intimation  that  Loia's  position  as  his  future 
wife  mast  henceforward  be  formally  ac- 
knowledged. 

Lady  Joan  frowned;  her  manner  grew 
frigid.    Her  reply  was  two  words : 

"  None  whatever." 

Then  she  turned  her  face  away  from 
him,  and  steadily  looked  oat  upon  the 
September  landscape. 

The  long  drought  and  subsequent  heavy 
rains  had  brought  autumn  upon  them 
early.  Damp,  rotten  leaves  lay  in  bushels 
under  the  park  trees;  the  flowers  in  the 
parterre,  immediately  below  the  windows, 
looked  beaten  and  draggled.  Overhead 
there  was  no  glorious  burning  expanse  of 
blue,  but  an  even  spread  of  silver-grey, 
here  and  there  browned  to  a  tarnished 
silver  by  struggling  sunshine. 

"To  everything  there  is  a  season,11 
thought  Lady  Joan.  "  Now  the  time  to  die 
is  coming.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If 
leaves  hang  too  long  upon  a  tree,  driving 
rain  or  harrying  winds  would  sweep  them 
away,  or  what  would  become  of  the  spring 
greenery  t " 

Hemck  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at 
her  a  little  sorrowfully,  a  little  wistfully. 
His  heart  yearned  to  comfort  her  in  her 
great  sorrow.  Why  would  she  not  let 
him  9  Why  would  she  insist  on  building 
up  this  wall  of  ice  between  them  ?  Why 
did  she  not  turn  her  head,  and  modify,  if 
not  retract,  her  heartless  words  ? 

But  her  eyes,  still  steadily  fixed  on  the 
misty  park,  with  its  rotting  leaves,  seemed 
to  betoken  that  she  had  almost  forgotten 
his  presence. 

"Just  as.  it  should  be/9  her  thoughts 
ran.  "In  Nature  there  is  the  autumn 
mist  and  hurrying  wind,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  things  whose  course  is  run ;  among 
men  there  are  the  strong  souls  who  stand 
out  here  and  there  in  a  generation  and  say 
'this  or  that  life  is  useless,  and  must  be 
blotted  out19 

But  Herrick  had  grown  weary  of  wait- 
ing. 

11  No  message  did  you  say,  mother  % "  he 
asked,  a  little  impatiently. 

And  Lady  Joan,  without  so  much  as 
turning  her  head,  replied  in  two  words  as 
before: 

"None  whatever.11 

He  would  not  invite  them  to  be  said  a 
third  time,  so  he  hastily  left  the  room. 

Half-way  downstairs,  a  rush  of  skirts,  a 
scamper,  and  a  stumble  told  him  that  his 
cousin  was  behind  him,  and  was  coming 
downstairs,  as  he  had    heard  her  more 


than  once  before,  by  a  succession  of  small 
jumps. 

"Herrick!  Herrick!'1  she  shouted. 
"Stop  a  minute.  How  is  Aunt  Jo  9  And 
what  are  y6u  going  to  do  with  yourself 
this  morning  9 " 

Aunt  Jo  again !  It  seemed  as  apt  a 
designation  for  Lady  Joan  as  Betsy  might 
have  been  for  Lady  Macbeth ! 

Herrick  drew  back  into  a  recess,  to 
allow  his  cousin  to  pass  downstairs  before 
him. 

"My  mother  is  better,  thank  you.  I 
hope  in  a  day  or  two  she  will  be  about 
again,  and  able  to  entertain  you." 

Lady  Honor  swooped  down  the  stairs 
in  front  of  him.  On  the  bottom  step  she 
caught  her  foot  in  her  dress,  and  fell  for- 
ward headlong  on  top  of  Herriek's  big 
mastiff,  who  couched  there,  waiting  to  ac- 
company his  master  on  the  ride  which  he 
scented  in  the  air. 

There  ensued  profuse  apologies  to  the 
mastiff,  diversified  by  frank  little  speeches 
addressed  to  Herrick. 

"  Did  she  hurt  its  little  paw  then  1"— 
the  "  little  paw  "  was  about  the  size  of  a 
lioness's — "she's  in  a  bad  frame  of  mind, 
Argus — been  kept  indoors  for  day*,  and 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  herself." 
Then  to  Herrick :  "  Some  one  must  take 
charge  of  me  to-day,  or  something  dread- 
ful will  happen."  Then  to  Argus :  "  He'd 
ask  me  to  go  out  riding  with  him  if  be 
only  knew  how  I  long  for  a  scamper.* 
Then  to  Herrick  :  "  I  won't  answer  for  the 
consequences  if  I'm  again  left  to  my  own 
devices  till  dinner-time." 

Her  frank,  easy  manner  almost — not 
quite — precluded  the  idea  that  flirtation 
was  intended.  Although  Lady  Joan  had 
never  in  so  many  words  expressed  her 
wishes  concerning  her  niece  to  Herrick, 
the  idea,  so  to  speak,  had  been  "in  the 
air,"  and  he  had  caught  scent  of  it 
Honor,  it  was  just  possible,  might  be  of 
one  mind  with  Lady  Joan  on  this  matter. 
It  was  not  a  thought  he  liked  to  entertain ; 


but 
it 


there  it  was,  and  he  could  not  help 


So  he  said,  a  little  formally,  perhaps : 
"  I'm  very  sorry,  Honor,  that  I  can't  ask 
you  to  accompany  me  this  morning ;  some 
other  time  I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  And  I'm  very  sorry,  too,"  said  Honor, 
in  the  same  frank  tone  as  before; C(  because, 
as  I  told  you,  mischief  will  come  of  it^  if 
I'm  shut  in  here  the  whole  morning  with 
myself  to  entertain  myself.  I  shall  have  to 
look  up  Aunt  Jo " 
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"  No,  no,"  interrrupted  Herrick,  "  don't 
do  that !    I  mean  my  mother  is  not  well 

enough  yet  to— to * 

"To  stand  my  noise  and  chatter,  I 
suppose  you  mean,  only  you're  too  polite 
to  say  so.  Well,  then,  since  I  may  not  do 
that,  will  yon  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
what  I  may  do  by  way  of  diversion  while 
you're  enjoying  your  canter  this  morning  % " 
Herrick's  face  showed  his  annoyance. 
Diversion !  If  she  wanted  diversion  why 
had  sme  come  to  a  house  of  mourners  ? 
Music,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  question, 
or  he  would  have  referred  her  to  the  music- 
room  with  its  variety  of  instruments. 
Kiding,  unless  some  sober-minded  person 
could  be  found  to  ride  alongside  of  her,  he 
did  not  care  to  suggest,  as  well  for  her  own 
sake  as  for  that  ofthe  animal  she  rode. 

11  What  is  your  father  geing  to  do  this 
morning  f  He  might  perhaps  like  to  ride 
or  drive.  You  have  only  to  give  your 
orders,  you  know,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

"That's  a  delightful  phrase!  It 
suggests  Aladdin  and  the  genius  of  the 
lamp  at  once !  But  of  course  you  said 
it  ironically  1  My  father,  at  the  present 
moment,  thinks   he   is   reading   in    the 

library.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  chosen 

no,  the  butler  and  two  footmen  have 
chosen  for  him — he  has  had  all  three  in 
attendance  on  him  ever  since  breakfast. 
Well,  these  three  individuals  have  selected 
for  him  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the 
library,  and  one  of  the  three  has  cut  all  the 
papers  for  him,  another  has  placed  a  table 
for  him,  a  third  has  fetched  him  half-a- 
dozen  books ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
his  legs  are  crossed,  he  is  leaning  back  in 
his  chair  with  a  newspaper  on  his  knee, 
and  his  eyes  half-shut.  In  that  beatific 
attitude  he  has  requested  me  to  allow  him 
to  remain  undisturbed." 

After  this  fine  flow  of  words,  delivered 
in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  possible, 
Honor  drew  a  long  breath. 

Herrick,  in  spite  of  himself,  felt  amused. 
No,  she  could  not  be  a  flirt !  But  still,  he 
thanked  Heaven  Lois  was  as  unlike  her  as 
one  woman  could  well  be  to  another. 

11  Well,"  resumed  Honor,  waiting  for 
him  to  speak,  "  what  are  you  going  to  give 
me  to  do  ?  I  warn  you,  if  you  leave  me 
to  my  own  devices,  the  family  name  will 
suffer  at  my  hands.  I  shall  either  spend 
the  morning  in  the  stables  with  the  dear 
horses,  or  I  shall  go  down  into  the  kitchen 
and  help  the  scullery-maid,  or  I  shall  flirt 
with  one  of  the  footmen " 


"  Good  Heavens  1 "  interrupted  Herrick, 
more  than  half  in  earnest.  "You  ought 
to  be  locked  in  your  own  room,  and  be 
only  allowed  out  on  parole  1  Have  you  no 
letters  to  write?  I  thought  girls  always 
had  any  number  of  '  special  corre- 
spondents '  to  whom  they  indited  volumes 
every  morning  ? " 

Honor's  cheeks  suddenly  grew  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  colour  of  her  hair.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  she  appeared  to 
be  unwilling  to  continue  the  conversation. 

"An  idea  has  suddenly  come  to  mel 
Adieu !  I  see  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  be 
off,'1  she  said,  hurriedly,  then  kissed  her 
fingers  to  him,  and  was  gone. 


THE  MILITAEY  EXHIBITION. 

There  could  be  no  more  happily  chosen 
site  for  a  Military  Exhibition,  enshrining 
the  traditions  and  relics  of  the  past,  as 
well  as  the  familiar  panoply  of  the  warriors 
of  to-day,  than  the  grounds  of  old  Chelsea 
Hospital,  the  refuge  of  many  war-worn 
veterans  who  have  had  a  share  in  many  of 
the  scenes  depicted  in  the  galleries  of  the 
recently-opened  show.  The  old  Waterloo 
men  are  gone  indeed ;  perhaps  the  last  of 
them  was  old  John  McKay,  a  sturdy  High- 
lander of  the  Black  Watch,  whose  portrait 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition,  and  who 
died  as  recently  as  1886,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old.  And  now  the  Crimean 
men  are  well  advanced  among  the  grey- 
beards ;  and  many  of  those  who  shared  in 
the  battles  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the 
Chinese  War,  and  Abyssinian  Expedition, 
are  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  There 
are  memorials,  too,  of  old  Chelsea  Hospital 
scattered  about  the  Exhibition.  Among 
the  exhibits  of  the  college  of  veterans  is  a 
portrait,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  of  Nell 
Gwynne,  holding  in  her  hand  a  model  of 
the  cupola  of  the  Hospital ;  a  contemporary 
bit  of  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  ac- 
count which  makes  "poor  Nell"  the 
virtual  foundress  of  the  institution.  And 
we  have  that  famous  picture  of  Wilkie's, 
too,  which  represents  the  enthusiastic  re- 
ception of  news  of  Waterloo  by  a  jovial 
group  of  old  pensioners,  in  the  Chelsea 
cocked  hat,  and  red  coats. 

But  while  stray  visitors  may  find  their 
way  into  the  quiet  walks  about  the  Hos- 
pital, and  chat  with  these  relics  of  the  old 
army,  as  it  existed  before  the  introduction 
of  short  service,  and  drastic  reorganisation, 
yet  the  greater  part  of  those  who  visit  the 
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Military  Exhibition  will  hardly  recognise 
that  they  are  actually  within  the  Hospital 
grounds,  so  thoroughly  changed  is  the 
aspect  oi  things  from  the  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment, where,  till  lately,  everything  was  so 
quiet  within  the  tall  iron  railings,  behind 
which  stretched  the  long  fa^de  of  Wren's 
comely,  red-brick  structure.  Flags  move 
and  flutter  from  every  point;  temporary 
buildings  stretch  here  and  there,  and  once 
within  the  entrance,  there  are  so  many 
taking  green  vistas  opening  out  on  either 
band,  with  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  trees 
in  all  their  natural  freshness  and  vigour, 
that  the  wonder  is  how  such  a  pleasant 
pitch  could  have  been  found  among  the 
somewhat  formal  enclosures  of  the  old 
Hospital  And  then  it  is  seen  that  the 
real  nucleus  of  the  whole  is  Gordon  House, 
with  its  fine  gardens,  about  which  the 
temporary  buildings  are  aligned. 

And  Gordon  House  is  so  called  from  a 
certain  Royal  equerry  of  that  name,  who 
was  lucky  enough  to  obtain,  by  Boyd 
favour,  a  slice  of  four  acres  of  land  from 
the  grounds  about  the  Hospital,  at  a 
peppercorn  rent,  just  a  century  ago.  And 
Colonel  Gordon  built  the  comfortable, 
plain,  and  solid  red-brick  house,  which 
now  forms  part  of  the  Exhibition.  But 
even  ninety-nine  years  leases  run  out;  and 
last  year  the  house  and  grounds  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Hospital,  and  have 
been  thus  agreeably  utilised  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  military  show.  And  here,  in 
the  reception-rooms,  where,  if  report  be 
true,  some  of  the  wildest  orgies  of  the 
wild  Regency  days  were  enacted,  now 
Sergeant  Atkins  in  mufti — who  must  no 
longer  be  called  Tommy  — with  Mrs. 
Atkins,  in  black  satin,  and  their  pretty 
and  sensible  daughter,  may  be  seen  ex- 
amining the  pictures  and  curios  on  the 
walls. 

"  There's  our  old  regiment  going  up  the 
Nile.  And  yonder**  our  camp  in  Zulu- 
land,"  the  Sergeant  explains  to  his  wife ; 
while  his  daughter  examines  critically  the 
old  military  trappings,  and  the  pictures  of 
the  long-coated,  curled-feather  darlings  of 
a  past  age,  whom  she  pronounces,  irreve- 
rently, ■■  frights." 

All  this  time  the  band  is  playing  in  the 
gardens  beneath,  where  a  fountain  plashes 
musically,  only,  unfortunately,  the  rain 
plashes,  too,  in  dismal  unison ;  and  a  piazza 
all  round  with  seats  and  shelter,  seems  to 
invite  the  contemplative  tobacco — surely  a 
pleasant  resort  for  summer  evenings  when 
the    climate   permits.      And    when    the 


music  ceases  on  this  side,  the  strains  are 
taken  up  on  the  other.  And  Grossing 
the  gallery  we  come  to  another  verdant 
area,  with  avenues  of  young  trees,  and  a 
wide  area,  to  be  devoted  to  military  games 
and  assault-at-arms;  and  over  there  is  the 
ambulance  gallery,  which  the  visitor  with 
weak  nerves  should  take  last  of  all,  lest 
its  realistic  reproductions  of  the  horrors  of 
war  should  spoil  the  appetite  for  the  quieter 
attractions  of  the  show. 

The  most  attractive  part,  indeed,  of  the 
Exhibition  is  the  happily-named  Battle 
Gallery,  with  paintings  and  relics  illus- 
trating many  of  the  historic  struggles  of 
the  British  army  from  the  days  when  its 
existence  first  began  as  a  regular  army, 
distinguished  from  the  musters,  and  arrays, 
and  the  feudal  levies  of  earlier  periods. 
To  begin  with,  here  are  contemporary 
portraits,  authentic  enough,  if  not  gener- 
ally of  great  artistic  merit,  of  the  great 
Generals  and  Commanders -in -Chief  of 
earlier  days  —  Monk  at  the  head  of  the 
latter,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being 
number  one  among  the  Captains-General 
of  the  army.  Curious  old  arms,  too,  and 
relics  of  famous  fields  are  there  to  illustrate 
and  bring  vividly  before  the  eyes  the  war- 
like figures  of  the  period ;  the  arms  and 
equipments  of  pikemen  and  moricsteers ;  I 
swords  that  were  worn  and  used  in  the 
great  civil  struggles,  from  Naseby  to  KMe- 
crankia 

Then  we  have  Marlborough  and  his 
famous  victories,  with  a  curious  triple  bore 
gun,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  machine  gun 
of  to-day,  a  trophy  won  from  the  French 
at  Malplaquetj  with  Malbrook's  own 
pistols,  and  the  jack-boots  of  some  other 
hero  of  the  period.  Here  are  relics 
of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  where  French 
and  English  Guards,  meeting  for  the 
first  time,  courteously  offered  each  other 
first  fire.  Oulloden,  too,  appears,  with 
claymores  that  were  wielded  by  gallant 
Highlanders  upon  that  fatal  field;  and 
firelocks  which  may  have  been  flung 
away  when  the  men  from  the  hills 
made  their  last  wild  charge.  And  there 
are  specimens  of  the  queer  mitre-shaped 
caps  that  the  Royal  troops  wore  at  that 
time. 

Further  on  is  West's  well-known  picture 
of  the  death  of  Wolfe,  from  Hampton 
Court,  and  below  the  sash  that  he  wore 
when  he  fell — with  swords  that  were 
wielded  in  that  desperate  assault  on 
Quebec,  which  gave  us  our  Canadian 
provinces.     There  is  Sackville,  toot  who 
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made  such  a  mess  of  his  business  at  Minden, 
and  Lord  Ligonier9  who  most  have  had 
Captain  Shandy  and  Corporal  Trim  under 
his  command.  There  is  a  satisfaction,  too, 
in  making  acquaintances  with  the  veritable 
features  of  the  "  Markis  o'  Granby,"  the 
original  of  Mr.  Welter's  famous  sign,  and  of 
manyothers  up  and  down  the  country,  whose 
popularity  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted 
for,  except  from  his  association  with 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  also  popular  on  sign- 
board! of  the  period,  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War. 

A  good  portrait  of  Cornwallis  brings  us 
to  the  American  war,  and  its  epoch  of 
disasters,  and  somewhere  else  —  in  the 
stand  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company 
of  London,  by  the  way — we  shall  find 
relics  from  Bunker's  Hill,  and  dose  at  hand 
others  from  the  unfortunate  army  under 
General  Burgoyne,  that  surrendered  at 
Saratoga  —  a  brave  soldier  enough,  but 
perhaps  better  at  a  "  ballet  divertisse- 
ment "  than  in  the  battle  field.  We  must 
take  the  rough  and  the  smooth  together, 
and  American  disasters  are  redeemed  by 
the  splendid  defence  of  Gibraltar  by 
General  Elliot. 

And  now  we  oome  upon  Tippoo  Sahib, 
relics  of  whom  ace  plentiful  enough,  and 
who  brings  us  by  a  natural  transition  to 
Arthur  Welledey,  and  the  great  battles  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  battle  of 
Alexandria  and  Abererombie's  death  begin 
the  list,  of  which,  by  the  way,  Cleopatra's 
Needle  on  the  Embankment  is  in  some 
way  a  memorial,  for  the  obelisk  was  given 
to  the  English  army  by  the  Egyptian  ruler 
at  this  particular  time.  Sir  John  Moore 
follows,  whose  death  and  burial,  thanks, 
perhaps,,  to  the  well-known  poem,  has  so 
impressed  the  popular  imagination.  And 
1  here  we  have  the  very  keys  of  Corunna, 
brought  away  when  the  English  army  em- 
harked  after  the  battle.  And  relics  and 
memorials  of  the  well-fought  battles  of  the 
Peninsula,  now  follow  thickly ;  Napoleon 
and  Wellington  are  both  in  evidence,  and 
Waterloo  relics  of  a  genuine,  well-authenti- 
cated character  abound  on  the  walls  and 
in  the  cases. 

There  is  a  long  era  of  comparative 
peaoe  after  the  great  French  war,  when  India 
alone  furnishes  laurels  for  the  army.  And 
then  we  have  the  Crimean  war,  well  illus- 
trated both  pictorially  and  by  relics ;  for 
we  have  now  come  to  the  age  of  war 
correspondents,  with  Bussell  of  "The  Times" 
in  the  forefront;  and  of  war  artists,  where 
Simpson  leads  the  van,  and  henceforth 


all  is  more  or  less  familiar.  But  we 
have  interesting  relics  from  the  "  Mutiny  " 
— Nana  Sahib's  brick-dust  flag,  or  a  frag- 
ment of  it,  and  messages  written  small 
and  enclosed  in  quills,  sent  in  to  the 
beleaguered  garrison  of  Lucknow. 

And  then  we  have  wars  great  and  little, 
for  it  is  only  for  a  year  or  two  now  and 
then  that  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus 
can  be  closed;  wars  in  China,  in  New 
Zealand,  in  Abyssinia,  with  the  Ashantees, 
with  the  Afghans,  wars  in  Zululand  and 
the  Cape,  battles  in  Egypt,  and  the  Soudan, 
a  mingled  texture  of  victories  and  reverses, 
of  which  perhaps  the  back  volumes  of  the 
illustrated  papers  would  give  us  the  best 
general  idea. 

There  is  a  collection,  too,  adjoining,  of 
the  musical  instruments  connected  with, 
military  music,  which  promises  to  be 
interesting :  fifes  and  flutes  that  may  have 
headed  the  Guards  on  the  march  to 
Finchley;  drums  of  Hogarth's  time,  and 
others  that  may  have  beaten  the  point  of 
war  at  Falkirk  or  Culloden ;  with  silver 
trumpets  of  Royal  state,  and  a  collection  of 
brazen  instruments,  illustrating  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  horn  from  the  twisted 
cowhorn  of  ancient  days,  to  the  complicated 
ophicleide  or  euphonium  of  modern  times. 
But  the  most  weird  kind  of  horn  ever 
blown  is  shown  somewhere  else  in  the  form 
of  an  Ashantee  war  horn,  formed  out  of  a 
human  thigh-bone. 

At  times,  too,  there  is  something  pic- 
turesque, and  even  pathetic,  to  be  noticed 
in  the  visitors  who  come  to  this  battle 
gallery  to  inspect  the  relics  of  fields  fought 
long  ago,  as  when  some  grey-headed 
old  general  is  led  along  to  inspect  some 
particular  curio  by  his  aide-de-camp  perhaps, 
or  by  a  grand-daughter  or  grand-niece,  his 
eyes  brightening  for  a  moment  at  some  half- 
forgotten  incident  of  the  days  when  he  was  * 
young  andgallantsoldier  being  once  more  re- 
called to  his  mind.  Else  the  retired  militaire 
is  not  easy  to  draw  on  warlike  themes.  To 
shoulder  his  crutch  and  show  how  fields 
are  won  is  not  in  his  way.  He  prefers 
the  domestic  side  of  things,  and  if  not  a 
sportsman,  he  is  probably  more  interested 
in  horticulture  than  the  military  art 

The  same  tendency  pervades  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  army.  Your  bronze-bearded 
sergeant,  who  has  served  all  over  the  world, 
and  wears  his  medals  and  clasps  for  battles 
here  and  there,  employs  his  leisure,  we  will 
say,  in  embroidering  pincushions,  in  fret- 
work, or  in  carving  fancy  boxes.  The 
younger  officers,  at  all  events  of  the  scien- 
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tific  branches,  are  moat  of  them  sketcbers, 
and  you  may  find  their  water-colour  draw- 
ings of  scenes  and  incidents  at  home  and 
abroad  adorning  the  various  stands  of  what 
is  called  the  Military  Industrial  Section, 
Some  have  a  taleftt  for  caricature,  and 
scenes  of  military  life,  of  the  barrack-room, 
the  guard-room,  and  the  canteen,  appear 
in  evidence. 

An  agreeable  feature  in  the  Exhibition 
appears  in  the  general  support  it  has 
received  from  the  British  army.  Nearly 
every  territorial  regiment  in  the  service 
contributes  something,  a  trifle  it  may  be, 
but  still  enough  to  show  good  wilL  The 
whole  gives  us  a  kind  of  sample  of  the 
occupations,  tasks,  and  aptitudes  of  the 
steadier  portions  of  the  service  apart  from 
their  military  duties.  The  departments  of 
the  army,  too,  show  some  interesting  ex- 
hibits. The  ordnance  survey  shows  the 
full  process  of  zincophotogravure,  if  that 
formidable  word  be  the -correct  term,  em- 
ployed in  bringing  out  their  admirable 
maps,  from  the  sketches  and  outlines  taken 
from  the  surveying  field  books,  to  the 
finished  plate,  as  issued  to  the  Government 
and  the  public. 

A  section  still  more  attractive  to  the 
general  is  allotted  to  a  detachment  of 
skilful  young  women,  from  the  Army 
Clothing  Factory,  all  in  a  semi-military 
uniform  of  scarlet  garibaldis  and  blue  serge 
skirts,  under  whose  deft  fingers  the  tunic 
of  the  artilleryman  or  the  gay  embroidered 
jacket  of  the  hucsar  may  be  seen  taking 
form  and  substance,  and  on  an  adjoining 
platform  the  army  in  general  is  represented 
from  a  clothing  point  of  view  in  an 
assemblage  of  effigies,  showing  the  uniform 
and  equipments  of  each  branch  of  the 
service.  The  khaki  uniforms  for  hot 
climates  are  especially  rational  and  suit- 
able, and  there  is  a  capital  uniform  in 
woollen  cords,  originally  designed  for  the 
Bechuanaland  expedition,  which  seems  a 
perfect  model  of  what  a  soldier's  dress 
should  be  in  temperate  climes,  or  where 
there  are  extremes  to  meet  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  contrast  with  this,  poor  Private 
Atkins,  in  full  marching  order,  with  his 
scarlet  tunic  and  facings,  still  wanting  a 
good  deal  of  pipe-clay,  his  heavily-accoutred 
frame  hung  all  Over  with  straps  and  buckles, 
with  his  pouches,  his  valise,  his  knapsack, 
his  mess-tin,  his  great-coat,  his  water- 
bottle,  and  all  the  rest,  appears  in  the  very 
worst  possible  plight  for  doing  anything 
except  standing  to  be  shot  at. 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  slight  disappoint- 


ment to  some  who  visit  the  Military 
Exhibition,  that  the  pacific  side  of  military 
life  is  more  folly  represented  than  the 
science  of  destruction,  with  all  its  latest 
and  most  elaborate  apparatus.  But  we 
have  the  Gatling  gun  and  the  Nordenfeldt, 
and  a  little  patience  will  discover  models 
or  illustrations  of  many  of  the  most  recent 
implements  of  warf ara  But  for  a  realistic 
view  of  the  ultimate  end  of  the  soldiers' 
training,  the  shooting,  and  wounding,  and 
killing,  commend  us  to  the  ambulance 
section  of  the  Exhibition,  over  beyond  the 
arena  marked  out  for  military  sports. 

The  scene  is  excellently  mounted.  We 
are  in  an  open  kind  of  jungle,  with  reeds, 
bamboos,  and  waving  palms,  and  a  rough 
kind  of  ground  to  the  front,  where,  with  puffs 
of  smoke  and  the  rattle  of  heavy  firing,  the 
work  of  the  fighting  line  is  going  on  apace. 
Men  have  fallen  here  and  there,  stretched 
out  stark,  or  sitting  with  pale,  woe-begone 
faces,  writhing  in  their  agony.  Bed-cross 
men  are  at  work  with  stretchers  and 
medical  aid,  collecting  the  wounded  and 
carrying  them  to  the  rear,  but  not  far  to  the 
rear,  where  the  regimental  surgeon  has  set 
up  his  tent,  and  gaping  wounds  are  dressed, 
and  shattered  limbs  removed — a  terrible 
scene,  even  with  waxwork  and  stuffed 
figures,  and  to  which  only  continued  use 
can  steel  the  heart  in  actual  warfare.  But 
in  the  field  hospital  tents,  which  are  still 
further  to  the  rear,  the  scene  is  less 
harrowing ;  a  dull  lethargy  has  succeeded 
the  tortures  of  the  wounded,  and  all  passes 
like  an  evil  dream  to  the  sufferer,  while 
doctors  and  orderlies  are  busy  about  their 
patients.  And  then  the  field  hospital 
must  be  cleared  of  the  least  desperate 
cases,  and  the  wounded  slung  in  ambu- 
lance waggons,  or  in  litters,  suspended  to 
such  transport  as  may  be  available — ele- 
phants, camels,  horses,  or  mules,  animals 
which  make  a  picturesque  appearance  on 
the  route,  but  whose  movements  are  trying 
enough  to  the  wounded  men.  Then, 
perhaps,  the  terminus  of  the  temporary 
railway  is  reached,  and  when  the  line  is 
clear  of  the  reinforcements  being  hurried 
up,  with  artillery  and  munitions  of  war, 
the  wounded  can  be  packed  in  the  empty 
waggons,  with  all  the  alleviations  that 
mechanical  devices  can  afford.  And  thus 
they  reach  the  chief  hospital  at  the  base, 
with  its  cool,  roomy  marquees,  and  comforts, 
and  good  nursing.  And  here,  perhaps,  the 
wounded  man  rallies,  and  beginB  to  move 
about  a  little  after  a  time ;  and  we  may 
I  see  him  sitting  in  the  shade  and  beginning 
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to  enjoy  his  pipe  again,  and  looking 
forward,  for  he  has  lost  a  limb,  to  his 
discharge,  with  something  in  the  way 
of  a  pension,  and  home,  and  friends, 
and  faithful  Bess,  looming  pleasantly  in 
the  distance. 


ABOUT  BEER. 

At  what  period  in  English  history  did 
beer  become  the  national  beverage  1 

If  we  are  to  believe  Phillips,  the  author 
of  the  "  History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,1' 
it  could  not  have  been  before  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  he  says 
that  hops,  although  indigenous  to  England, 
were  not  used  in  malt-liquor  till  about 
1524.  Yet  when  Philip  the  Second  came 
to  our  shores,  he  avowed  his  intention  of 
living  Cl  in  all  points  like  an  Englishman," 
and  forthwith  called  for  some  beer,  which 
he  drank,  bat  did  not  greatly  relish. 
Then,  in  1589,  we  find  Ruthen  writing  to 
the  great  Burleigh,  that  "Alehouses  are 
the  great  fault  of  this  country;'1  and  in 
1575,  good  Queen  Bess,  on  her  road  to 
Kenilworth,  found  the  ale  at  one  of  these 
houses  so  strong,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  send  a  long  way  for  some  more  to  her 
liking. 

It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that  by 
1672  the  fame  of  English  beer  was  well 
established,  for  in  the  travels  of  Jorevin 
de  Rochefort,  it  is  recorded  that,  "The 
English  beer  is  the  best  in  Europe."  This 
Frenchman  further  records  that,  when  at 
Cambridge,  he  received  a  visit  from  the 
clergyman,  "it  was  necessary  to  drink  two 
or  three  pots  of  beer  during  our  parley, 
for  no  kind  of  business  is  transacted  in 
England  without  the  intervention  of  pots 
ol  beer." 

Bat  if  by  beer  we  mean  the  wine  of 
grain,  it  is  very  much  older  than  all  this, 
although  the  name  itself — which  Phillips 
says  is  derived  from  the  Welsh  "  bir  " — is 
comparatively  modern. 

This  derivation,  however,  will  hardly 
do,  for  we  find  the  word  "bier"  in  use 
both  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders ; 
11  bierre  "  in  France ;  and  "  birra"  in  Italy. 
Now,  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  "  beor  " ;  the 
Norsemen  "bior";  the  Gaels  "beoir"; 
and  the  Bretons  "ber."  And  Tacitus 
records  that  the  ancient  Britons  made  a 
sort  of  wine  from  barley,  which  they  called 
"  baer."  Thus  the  name  is  really  very 
old ;  but  it  disappeared,  from  England  at 
any  rate,  for  a  long  time,  until  hops  were 


introduced.  This  is  what  old  Gerard,  the 
herbalist,  has  to  say  about  it : 

"  The  manifold  virtues  in  hops  do  mani- 
festly argue  the  wholesomeness  of  beer 
above  •ale';  for  the  hops  rather  make  it 
physicall  drink,  to  keep  the  body  in 
health,  than  an  ordinary  drink  for  the 
quenching  of  our  thirst" 

And  thus  Parkinson,  who  wrote  about 
1640:  "The  ale  which  our  forefathers 
were  accustomed  only  to  drink,  being  a 
kind  of  thicker  drink  than  beere,  is  now 
almost  quite  left  off  to  be  made,  the  use  of 
hoppes  to  be  put  therein  altering  the 
quality  thereof,  to  be  much  more  healthful, 
or,  rather,  physicall,  to  preserve  the  body 
from  the  repletion  of  grosse  humours  which 
the  ale  engendereth." 

Ale,  then,  was  unhopped  beer,  and  beer 
was  an  old  name  applied  to  ale  when  the 
use  of  hops  was  introduced  from  the  Low 
Countries.  From  this  it  has  sometimes 
been  supposed  that  the  name  itself  is  of 
German  origin ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
really  ancient  British.  There  is  an  old 
couplet, 

Hops,  reformation,  bays,  and  beer, 
Game  into  England  all  in  one  year, 

which  has  doubtless  served  to  confirm  the 
error.  It  is  curious,  though,  that  while 
the  French  and  Italians  have  adopted  the 
word  "  beer"  in  modified  forms,  the  Scandi- 
navians, who  once  had  "  bier,"  now  have 
only  "  51." 

Beer  is  not  only  an  ancient  institution 
— it  is  in  some  sort  a  Royal  one.  The 
existence  of  our  present  Sovereign  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  manner  due  to  it,  in 
this  way :  The  mother  of  Queen  Anne  was 
Lady  Ann  Hyde,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Clarendon.  The  mother  of  Lady 
Ann  Hyde  was  the  widow  of  a  brewer, 
who  had  been  wont  to  employ  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  as  his 
lawyer.  Now,  if  beer  had  not  been  in 
existence,  there  would  have  been  no 
brewer;  and  had  there  been  no  brewer, 
Sir  Edward  Hyde  would  not  have  been 
brought  into  business  relations  with  one ; 
had  he  not  had  business  relations  with 
the  brewer,  he  would  not  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  brewer's  wife;  had 
he  not  known  and  admired  the  brewer's 
wife,  he  would  not  have  married  the 
brewer's  widow;  had  he  not  married  the 
brewer's  widow,  there  would  have  been 
no  Ann  Hyde;  if  there  was  no  Ann 
Hyde,  there  would  have  been  no  Queen 
Anne;  and  if  there  had  been  no  Queen 
Anne,  where  should  we  have  been  now  ? 
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dearly  we  owe  a  great  deal  more  to  beer 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  think  I 

It  is  known  that  when  the  Spaniards 
went  to  South  America,  they  found  beer 
in  me  by  the  Indian*  This  was  *cMca/' 
or  maise-beer,  the  origin  of  which  is  buried 
in  the  most  remote  antiquity. 

When  the  Romans  came  to  Britain  they 
found  beer  in  use  there.  Eumenes,  in  the 
year  295,  said  that  in  Britain  there  was 
Such  abundance  of  com,  that  it  served  the 
people  not  only  for  bread,  but  also  for  a 
drink  like  wine.  It  was  such  an  established 
product  of  the  land,  that  we  find  Ina, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  seventh 
century,  exacting  tribute  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  ambers  of  ale  from  every  possessor 
of  ten  hides  of  land. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  beer  was 
a  known  and  common  beverage  four  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ.  Certainly,  such 
a  beverage  is  referred  to  by  Xenophon, 
401  B.C.;  and  Herodotus  credits  the  wife 
of  Osiris  with  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
making  it. 

This  then  gives  it  an  Egyptian 
origin,  and  Tacitus  says  that  it  was  from 
the  Egyptians  that  the  Bomans,  as  well 
as  the  Germans,  learned  how  to  make  a 
fermented  liquor  from  grain.  And  to  this 
day  the  Egyptian  fellaheen  make  a  bever- 
age by  pouring  hot  water  on  ground 
barley,  which  they  leave  to  ferment  for 
one  day  and  then  drink.  The 
"  schekar  "  mentioned  by  Moses  was 
doubtless  this  decoction,  and  the  "  strong 
drink"  of  St.  Luke  was  probably  the 
same  thing. 

And  here  a  curious  thing  may  be  noted. 
Dr.  Shaw,  writing  about  the  Egyptian 
customs,  says  :  "  The  most  vulgar  people 
among  them  made  a  sort  of  beer,  without 
being  malted,  and  they  put  something  in  it 
to  make  it  intoxicate,  and  called  it '  Bousy.' 
They  make  it  ferment ;  it  is  thick,  and  will 
not  keep  longer  than  three  or  four  days." 
So  many  strange  things  come  out  of 
Africa,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
both  the  habit  of  "  boosing/1  and  our  now 
vernacular  word  "  boosy,"  should  have  come 
thence. 

To  cite  some  other  ancient  authorities 
in  support  of  the  testimony  of  Herodotus : 
Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  Bacchus  taught 
men  to  make  a  strong  liquor  of  barley  in 
places  where  the  grape  will  not  grow,  and 
that  the  Gauls  made  such  a  liquor  because 
their  climate  would  not  permit  them  to 
make  wine.  Phny  says  that  in  his  time  such 
a  drink  was  in  general  use  throughout 


Europe^the  Europe  of  his  day 
—and  that  in  Gaul  and  Spam  they  had  a 
substance  (yeast),  made  from  the  froth  of 
this  liquor,  which  made  their  bread  light, 
and  was  also  used  by  the  ladies  as  a  wash 
for  the  complexion.  Isodorus  describes 
the  very  method  by  which  grain  was  eon- 
verted  into  malt— first,  they  wetted  the 
grain,  then  they  dried  it*  then  they 
powdered  it,  and  then  they  drew  from  it  a 
liquid  which  they  afterwards  fermented. 
Isodorus,  however,  is  referring  to  the 
Egyptian,  not  the  European,  beer.  St. 
Jerome,  again  (Eusebfau),  speaks  of  both 
ale,  cider  and  mead,  as  three  fiquors  used 
for  purposes  of  intoxication ;  but  says  that 
ale — made  from  barley — was  most  com- 
monly used  in  Europe. 

According  to  another  old  writer,  the 
Druids  were  regular  makers  of  beer.  They 
soaked  the  grain  in  water  and  made  it 
germinate,  then  they  dried  and  ground  it, 
then  they  infused  it  in  water  and  fermented 
the  liquid,  just  as  the  ancient  Egyptians 
are  said  to  have  done. 

It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  put  a  date 
to  the  beginning  of  the  art  of  making 
barley-wine,  or  what  was  in  England 
formerly  called  ale.  But  the  art  of 
hopping,  by  which  was  made  what  h  now 
called  beer,  seems  to  be  of  German  origin. 
The  hop  plant  was  well-known  to  our  old 
herbalists;  but,  nevertheless,  hops  for 
brewing  purposes  were  brought  over  from 
the  Netherlands  in  1524,  and  by  1558, 
they  had  a  recognised  place  in  the  English 
Statute  Book. 

Un-hopped  ale,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  common  drink  in  England  for  cen- 
turies before  this,  and  it  was  also  the  chief 
drink  at  Boyal  banquets.  In  the  twelfth 
century  an  Act  was  passed  by  Henry  the 
Third  to  establish  a  graduated  scale  for 
the  price  of  ale  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
but  this  Act  was  repealed  by  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Thereafter,  brewers  could  charge 
what  prices  they  thought  they  could  get* 
subject  to  some  control  by  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  There  seem  to  have  been  ale- 
houses in  the  time  of  King  Ina  of  Wessex, 
above-mentioned ;  but  titers  were  no  regula- 
tions about  them  until  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  By  a  statute  of  Edward  the 
First,  1285,  none  but  freemen  were 
allowed  to  keep  such  houses ;  and  there- 
after the  statute-book  is  covered  with 
enactments  about  them.  Among  others, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  one  hi  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  which  declares :  That  one 
full  quart  of  the  best  ale,  and  two  quarts 
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of  the  second,  or  "small*  ale,  vault  be  sold 
for  one  penny. 

The  great  brewery  on  ike  river-aide 
at  London,  near  St  Catherine's  Hospital, 
is  one  of  the  first  establishments  of  the 
kind  mentioned  in  history.  It  was  sub- 
jected to  regulations  in  the  j»ign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh;  and  as  early  as  1492,  there 
is  mention  of  license  to  export  fifty  tons 
of  ale,  This  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
first  instance  on  record  of  the  export  of 
English  beer. 

The  external  trade  grew  steadily,  so 
long  as  it  was  free,  and  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  the  foreign  demand  was  so 
great,  that  one  reads  of  as  much  as  five 
hundred  tuns  being  exported  at  one  time. 
Strong  beer  was  the  fashion  in  that  reign, 
just  as  pale  ale  became  the  fashion  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign. 

By  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  brewing 
had  become  a  great  national  industry,  and 
there  were  thirteen  different  kinds  of  malt 
J  liquor  then  manufactured  in  England. 
These  were  :<  Beading  Beer ;  Porter ; 
Stout ;  Twopenny,  or  Amber  Beer,  usually 
drank  warm;  Windsor  Ale,  also  drank 
warm  ;  London  Pale  Ale,  the  best  of  all ; 
Welsh  Ale,  very  highly  flavoured ;  Wur- 
temberg  Ale,  and  Hock,  probably  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  Lager  Beer ; 
Scurvy-grass  Ale,  used  as  a  blood-purifier ; 
Table  Seer,  for  common  family  use ;  and 
Shipping  Beer,  a  cheap,  thin  liquor,  used  in 
the  hayfield  and  the  workhouses. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  while  malt 
liquors  are  all  made  from  the  parched 
grain  of  germinated  barley,  there  are 
sereral  kinds  of  malt  in  use.  Some  are 
pale,  some  coloured,  some  brown,  and  some 
black;  and  it  is  the  black  and  brown 
kinds  which  are  used  in  the  brewing  of 
porter  and  stout 

Im  the  last  century  the  best  beer  was 
described  as  "brewed  from  the  purest  white 
malt  of  Ware,  and  the  most  costly  and 
fragrant  pocket  of  hops  which  Kent  or 
Surrey  produced.91  Five  barrels  of  the 
best  beer  would  be  yielded  by  a 
quarter  of  malt,  and  the  price  of  it  then 
was  two  guineas  per  barrel  of  thirty-six 
gallons. 

To  go  back,  however,  we  find  from 
Stowe  that  in  1585  there  were  twenty-six 
breweries  in  London  and  suburbs,  half  of 
which  were  owned  by  foreigners,  producing 
altogether  six  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  barrels  of 
beer  per  annum.  The  custom  then  was  for 
the  brewer  to  send  out  the  beer  to  his 


customers  before  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion was  completed. 

In  1591,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Barnard,  who  has  written  the  history  of 
all  the  breweries  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
there  were  twenty  breweries  on  one  side 
of  the  Thames  alone,  which  produced 
twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred  barrels, 
so  that  the  other  six  on  the  Southwark 
side  must  hare  each  produced  more  than 
all  these  put  together.  The  old  brewery 
of  Truman's  produced  sixty  thousand 
barrels  in  1760,  and  this  was  thought  a 
great  thing. 

How  the  trade  developed,  however,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  this  same 
brewery  turned  out  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand  barrels  of  porter  in  1 814,  while 
Barclay  and  Perkins*  brewery  turned  out 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  barrels 
in  the  same  year. 

By  1836,  the  twelve  principal  brewers 
in  London  were  turning  out  no  less  than 
two  million  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven 
barrels  of  beer,  for  which  they  employed 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  and 
ninety-two  quarters  of  malt  In  1879 
there  were  twenty-two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  small  breweries  in 
the  kingdom;  but  the  beer -duty  soon 
began  to  diminish  the  number,  and  in 
1887  there  were  only  twelve  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-four  licensed  brewers. 
The  quantity,  however,  went  on  increasing 
in  the  large  breweries;  and,  in  1887,  the 
entire  production  of  the  kingdom  amounted 
to  twenty-nine  millions  of  barrels.  It 
was  estimated  by  Professor  Leone  Levi, 
in  1871,  that  a  million  and  a  half 
people  were  employed  in,  or  dependent 
on,  the  beer  trade;  but  a  mere  recent 
estimate  places  the  number  at  about  two 
millions. 

Beer  is  not  only  a  great  national  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  the  national  drink ;  it  is 
also  a  large  source  of  national  revenue. 
Perhaps  few  persons  not  accustomed  to 
deal  with  the  figures  of  national  finance, 
know  how  much  beer  helps  to  find  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  Government  of  this 
country.  The  beer  duty  was  imposed  in 
1880,  and  in  the  first  full  year  thereafter, 
yielded  eight  million  five  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thousand  pounds.  In  1885-6, 
it  yielded  eight  million  five  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  thousand  pounds;  in  1886-7, 
eight  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  pounds;  in  1888-9,  eight 
million    nine    hundred    and    thirty-eight 
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thoaMnd  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
pounds. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  here  the 
ethics  of  the  subject;  but  certainly  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people,  would  prefer  to  see 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer  to 
one  in  the  consumption  of  spirits.  The 
author  of  "The  Chemistry  of  Common 
Life  "  was  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
beer  may  be  food  as  well  ai  drink.  A 
little  beef,  he  said,  eaten  with  it,  makes 
up  the  deficiency  of  gluten  as  compared 
with  milk,  "  so  that  beef,  bread,  and  beer, 
our  characteristic  English  diet,  are  most 
philosophically  put  together,  at  once  to 
strengthen,  to  sustain,  and  to  stimulate 
the  bodily  powers." 

Still,  there  are  many  who  think  other- 
wise, and  who  maintain  tbat  the  six  or 
eight  per  cent  of  alcohol,  which  good  beer 
contains,  neutralises  all  its  other  good 
qualities.  This  was  not  the  belief  of 
Bishop  Still,  who,  in  1566,  wrote  the 
famous  verses  in  praise  of  beer : 

I  can  eat  bat  little  meat, 

My  stomach  is  not  good ; 
But  sore  I  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  am  nothing  a-cold  ; 
I  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare, 
Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold ; 

But   belly,    God  send  thee  good  ale 
enough, 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

English  literature  is  filled  with  the  praise 
of  beer.  Even  the  hard  headed  William 
Cobbett  allowed  a  man  three  pints  a  day, 
and  strict  Hannah  More  thought  that  a 
labourer  should  have  a  pint  after  his  day's 
work,  and  his  wife  half  as  much.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  although  a  man 
can  get  on  very  well  without  beer,  yet  it  is, 
in  moderation,  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
"amenities"  of  life.  It  is  certainly  an 
important  element  in  the  industries  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  schemes  of  national 
financiers. 


THE  LAST  WALK. 

With  feeble,  failing,  faltering  feet  she  trod 

Along  the  garden's  grassy  terraces, 

Through  all  the  rush  of  sweet  spring  harmonies, 
Hearing  the  low,  clear  summons  fromner  God. 

The  river  sang  along  its  willowed  ways, 
The  thrushes  filled  the  air  with  wooing  trills 
And  sweeping  down  the  slope,  the  daffodils  ' 

Flashed  back  again  the  noonday's  living  blaze. 


The  "scent  of  violets,  bidden  in  the  ereen," 
Stole  round  her  with  the  west  wind's  kisses  soft ; 
The  daisies  glimmered  pearl-like  on  the  croft ; 

The    blackthorn   bods  peeped,  cleaving    sheaths 
between. 

The  sweet,  reviving  miracle  of  spring, 
Instinct  with  life,  pervaded  earth  and  sky ;      # 
While,  "  Look  on  it,  and  leave  it,  thou  must  die/' 

Her  doom  amid  it  all  was  whispering. 

I  think  the  tears— that,  to  the  patient  eyes, 
Dimmed  all  the  glory  of  the  April  day, 
Though    still  her  Saviour  whispered,    "Oome 
away  M — 

Were  looked  on  very  gently  from  the  skies. 


UNDER  WHAT  LEADING! 

A  MYSTERY. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  L 

"  The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
wis  a  widow." 

If  I  begin  my  short,  sad  story  with  this 
familiar  quotation,  it  is  because  nowhere 
else  can  I  find  such  simple  and  beautiful 
words  expressing  so  much;  also,  because 
the  two  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak — 
mother  and  son — are  so  welded  together 
in  my  memory  that  I  cannot  think  of  them 
apart— of  the, one  without  the  other.    She 
— that  widowed  mother — had  no  life  apart 
from  his ;  he,  in  spite  of  sin,  sorrow,  and 
estrangement,  loved  her  to  the  list,  as  he 
loved  no  other. 

The  pathetic  and  the  commonplace  jostle 
each  other  strangely  in  this  world  of  ours, 
and,  snrejy,  few  would  have  expected  to 
find  material  for  romance  in  the  unpre- 
tentious row  of  suburban  houses  where 
lived  Mrs.  Buthven  and  her  son,  Malcombe, 
a  slender,  dark-eyed  boy  of  twenty,  or  there- 
abouts, with  clustering  locks,  whose  richness, 
and  ripple,  and  golden  sheen  were  the  ad- 
miration of  every  feminine  creature  in 
Badley  Orescent 

Yes,  we  called  ourselves  a  Orescent  by 
virtue  of  a  very  slight  curve  in  our  centre ; 
and  were  not  a  Tittle  proud  of  certain 
narrow  slips  of  arid  land  at  the  bade  of 
each  house,  which  we  were  pleased  to  call 
our  gardens,  and  in  which  the  ground  had 
apparently  made  up  its  mind  to  produce 
nothing  but  marigolds,  no  matter  what 
else  was  set  therein.  By  reason  of  these 
garish  flowers — varied  here  and  there  by 
the  pallid  green  sprays  of  the  plant  called 
indiscriminately  "old  man"  and  "lads' 
love  " — we  were,  some  of  us,  wont  to  speak 
of  the  Orescent  as  "quite  countrified," 
though  there  was  a  thoroughfare  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  us  where  omnibuses  rolled 
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and  rattled  all  day  long,  and  by-streets, 
striking  off  on  either  hand,  the  surround- 
ings  of  which  were  squalid,  the  tenements 
of  which  were  crowded,  and  which  led,  by 
narrow  and  devious  ways,  into  some  of  the 
busiest  parts  of  London.. 

This  juxtaposition,  however,  suited  many 
of  the  tenants  of  the  Orescent,  for  there 
were  more  workers  than  drones  in  our 
hive,  and  transit  was  easy  for  those  who 
toiled  in  divers  ways  to  make  both  ends 
meet — a  feat  that  required  a  good  deal  of 
pulling.  In  my  own  case,  pull  as  I  might, 
there  was  sometimes  a  gap,  for  the  number 
of  my  music  pupils  varied,  though  rent  and 
other  expenses  did  not.  However,  I  have 
always  looked  upon  a  grumbler  as  a  being 
who  ought  to  take  rank  in  the  lowest  scale 
of  creation,  and  generally  managed  to  keep 
up  my  heart  when  a  London  fog  pressed  its 
dank,  grey-green  face  right  up  against  my 
windows  on  a  day  that  a  lesson  had  to 
be  given  ever  so  far  away,  for  could  any 
nectar  be  so  delicious  as  the  cup  of  tea 
partaken  of  on  returning  from  that  misty 
journey;  any  beacon  brighter  than  the 
glint  of  the  fire  that  sister  Janet  always 
coaxed  into  a  blaze  to  greet  my  return  ! 

I  do  not  mind,  in  the  least,  saying  that 
sister  Janet  and  myself  were  what  may  be 
called  "old  maids";  nor  is  this  the  place 
to  speak  of  hopes  that  once  blossomed  in 
our  lives  and  now  lay  withered  like  dead 
flowers  pressed  within  those  closed  books 
— our  memories.  I  am  concerning  myself 
with  the  lives  of  others — not  of  ourselves. 

The  passion  and  the  tragedy  of  the  tale 
I  have  to  tell  is  over  me  as  I  write.  Sister 
Janet  has  not  been  well  all  day,  and  has 
gone  to  bed  early,  so  I  am  all  alone  and 
the  better  able  to  apply  myself  to  my  task. 
The  wind  blows  outside,  driving  down  the 
shallow  bend  of  the  Orescent  like  a  thing 
with  a  living  will  and  a  longing  to  rend 
and  tear.  Outside,  in  the  bitter  cold, 
some  one  is  singing — a  woman  with  a  thin, 
worn  voice,  that  yet  holds  something  of 
pathos  and  sweetness.  Little  mouths  at 
home  have  to  be  filled,  though  the  rain 
drift  never  so  pitilessly  and  the  cruel  wind 
cuts  like  a  knife;  but,  oh,  sing  any  song 
but  that !  It  brings  such  terrible  memories 
with  the  swing  of  its  plaintive  refrain : 

Some  are  gone  from  us  for  ever, 

Longer  here  they  might  not  stay ; 
They  have  reached  a  fairer  region 
Far  away— far  away. 

Things  have  gone  rather  well  with  me 
this  week :  ends  have  met  and  lapped  over. 


That  weary  singer  shall  be  sent  home  re- 
joicing. That  song  shall  be  sung  no  more, 
else  will  my  thoughts  become  a  tangle  and 
run  riot  in  spite  of  me,  so  that  no  thread 
of  narrative  shall  be  spun  to-night  I  take 
a  shilling,  bright  and  new,  out  of  my  purse, 
huddle  a  shawl  over  my  head,  and,  so  ac- 
coutred, present  myself  at  the  open  door. 
The  singer  is  through  the  gate  and  up 
the  steps  in  a  moment.  I  see  an  eager, 
hungry  face,  an  outstretched  hand,  a 
sudden  gleam  in  the  sunken  eyes,  a  clutch 
at  the  shilling,  and  then  she  is  gone; 
both  she  and  her  song  are  shut  out  into 
the  night,  and  I  can  work  in  peace.  But 
that  sad  refrain  has  taken  possession  of  me. 
It  runs  in  my  head — now  like  the  strains 
of  a  distant  band,  now  like  the  sough  and 
sigh  of  the  wind.  WeU,  let  it  on ;  and  I 
will  tell  my  tale  to  its  sad  rhythm. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  summer— indeed  the 
marigolds  were  in  full  bloom — when  new 
tenants  came  to  the  next  house.  Little 
lives  have  little  interests,  and  the  little 
interests  fill  the  little  lives.  Sister  Janet 
and  myself  were  full  of  the  new-comers — 
remarkable  people  to  look  at  in  their  way — 
and,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  consisting 
of  a  mother  and  her  son. 

When  first  she  came  to  Sadley  Crescent, 
Mrs.  Euthven  wore  her  widow's  veil  over 
her  face ;  we  could,  therefore,  in  the  short 
glimpses  we  got  of  her  between  the  gate 
and  the  door,  form  small  idea  what  manner 
of  woman  she  was,  that  is,  in  face.  Her 
figure  and  walk,  however,  were  unmistake- 
able  :  both  bore  every  sign  of  distinction. 
Her  son — the  bright-haired  boy  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken — was  sometimes  with 
her ;  sometimes  she  was  alone.  But  here,  all 
variety  of  circumstances  ceased.  Neither 
at  first,  nor  at  any  other  time,  did  we  ever 
see  any  one — man,  woman,  or  child — with 
these  two.  No  visitor  ever  rang  the  bell; 
very  seldom  did  even  the  postman  mount 
the  steep,  narrow  steps  that ,  led  to  the 
door.  ^  There  was  an  old  servant,  with  a 
face  like  a  hatchet  and  apparently  stone 
deaf,  and  that  was  all. 

Sister  Janet  became  so  devoured  with 
curiosity  that  she  asked  the  postman  what 
was  the  name  of  our  next-door  neighbour, 
and  he  told  her  it  was  Euthven — Mrs. 
Euthven— that  was  all  he  knew.  There 
was  a  young  gentleman,  too,  a  fine  young 
fellow,  with  a  pleasant  tongue  in  his  head, 
"Ay,  wonderfully  nice  spoken,  sure-ly," 
and  again  that  was  all. 

Sister  Janet  was  very  much  ashamed  of 
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tills  adventure,  and  always  had  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  thai  the  postman  might 
tell  lbs.  Ruthven  what  she  had  done.  Bat 
I  do  not  think  she  had  any  cause  to  fear. 
Men  have  generally  chivalry  enough  to 
keep  them  from  petty  tattle  about  anything 
a  woman  says  to  them;  and  this  sort  of 
chivalry  is  quite  as  prevalent  in  the  work- 
ing man, as  in  the  Prince;  it  is  an  attribute 
of  sex  I  felt  sure  sister  Janet's  postman 
was  safe  and  trustworthy,  and  I  comforted 
her  when  she  had  qualms. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  ever  so  much  more 
convenient  to  speak  of  our  neighbour  as 
Mrs.  Ruthven  than  as  "the  lady  next 
door."  I  considered  enter  Janet  had  scored. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  we  kept  a 
vulgar  watch  upon  our  neighbours.  We 
had  been  too  well  brought  up  for  that  It 
was  no  idle  curiosity  that  gave  us  an  inte- 
rest in  Mrs.  Ruthven.  Our  sympathies 
were  called  out  towards  her  because  of  her 
loneliness.  We  were  somewhat  alone  in 
the  world  ourselves,  sister  Janet  and  I, 
and  our  sympathies  were  like  some  pent-up 
stream  that  now  and  again^  overflows  its 
banks,  so  deep  and  strong  is  its  current 
We  had  not  many  to  love,  so  we  went  out 
of  our  way  to  find  channels  for  love  to 
flow  in ;  and  it  came  about  that  in  a  week 
or  two  the  unknown  woman  in  the  simple 
black  veil  and  snood-like  bonnet,  became 
the  one  deep  interest  of  our  lives.  Not 
but  what  the  bright-haired  boy  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  all  this. 

Oh,  yes  I  we  were  quite  elderly.  I 
dare  say  some  people  thought  us  really 
old ;  but  we  loved  to  look  upon  what  was 
young  and  fair  to  see  We  delighted  in  the 
sightof  the  boy's  slight,  graceful  figure  swing- 
ing out  of  the  little  iron  garden  gate, 
and  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
wave  of  the  hand  to  the  mother  watching 
at  the  window,  and  the  glimpse  of  the 
short,  clustering  locks  of  golden  brown 
vouchsafed  by  the  doffing  of  his  hat  as  he 
turned  down  the  Orescent. 

"  The  marigolds  are  making  a  good  show 
this  summer,"  said  sister  Janet  one  morning, 
when  we  had  watched  the  boy  out  of  sight. 
"  I  should  like  him  to  notice  them." 

We  named  no  names;  there  was  no  need 
to  do  so.  The  pronoun  answered  per- 
fectly. There  was  no  other  "he91  in  the 
world  just  then,  as  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned; and  sister  Janet  gave  herself  a 
crick  in  the  back  by  digging  weeds  out  of 
the  marigold  beds  with  an  old  kitchen 
knife,  and  had  to  have  what  our  small 
workhouse  servant  saw  fit  to  call  "hot 


lamentations'9  on  at  bed-time.  All  te 
please  the  boy  we  had  neither  of  us,  aa  yet, 
ever  spoken  a  word  to  in  our  lives  t  So 
true  it  is,  that  what  is  young,  and  fresh, 
and  fair,  has  a  strange,  sweet  attraction  for 
the  way-worn  traveller,  dusty  and  faded 
with  having  borne  the  burden  and  heat  ol 
the  day. 

11 1  fancy  that  bey  works  very  late  at 
night,"  said  sister  Janet  to  me  one  day, 
with  an  anxious  face,  one  that  it  might 
almost  have  befitted  the  lad's  own  mother 
to  wear.  "  It  can't  be  good  for  him ;  for 
any  one  can  see  he  hasn't  done  growing 
yet.  It  is  really  erael,  sister  Aime" — I 
am  Anne  — "the  way  in  which  young 
people  have  to  slave  nowadays  to  get  a 
Hying » 

"  And  old  people,  too,"  thought  I,  calling 
to  mind  eight  music  lessons  given  that  day, 
during  all  of  which  the  fingering  of  certain 
passages,  on  the  part  of  my  pupils,  had 
been  execrable,  and  the  time  worse.  But 
to  return  to  young  Ruthven.  Sister  Janet 
was  looking  at  me  very  gravely  over  her 
spectacles,  and  had  laid  her  knitting  on 
the  table.  She  was  speaking  very  earnestly 
and  gravely,  too. 

11  It  was  near  one  o'clock  this  morning 
before  he  got  home.  You  know  my  room 
is  on  that  side,  and  I  can  hear  both  steps 
and  voices.  I  was  quite  frightened.  I 
really  was,  for  I  thought  I  heard  a 
cry * 

"Aery!" 

"Yes;  a  strange,  low,  sortofwaiL  I  bell 
you  what  it  is,  sister  Anne — that  bey  is  a 
journalist.  I  mean,  that  he  woiks  in  a 
journalist's  office,  and  has  to  sit  op  all 
night  and  write  things  /or  rich,  idle  people 
to  read  at  their  Wddast-tables ;  and  the 
poor  mother  is  breaking  her  heart  seeing 
her  darling— he  must  be  that,  you  know, 
for  who  could  look  upon  him  and  not  love 
him? — slaving  himself  to  death  to  earn  a 
living.  We  are  living  next  door  to  one  of 
the  thousand  tragedies  hidden  away  in 
these  crowded  London  streets." 

Sorely  sister  Janet  was  right  We 
were  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  tragedy ;  but 
not  such  a  one  as  she  thought— not  such  a 
one  as  she  thought. 

We  had  only,  so  fax,  heard  the  first 
notes  of  the  overture.  The  curtain  had 
not  gone  up  yet.  The  passion,  and  the 
pathos,  and  the  pain  were  yet  to  oome. 

Bat,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  day  that 
was  coming,  she  and  I  together  —  two 
lonely  old  women  — -  chatted  over  our 
frugal  tea ;  for  now  the  knitting  was  laid 
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aside  and  the  spectacles  were  folded  in 
their  case. 

Tint  boy,"  said  sister  Janet-how 
thoroughly  the  expression  seemed  to  suit 
him,  there  being,  as  it  were,  no  other  boy 
to  speak  of  in  London  city,  or  any  other  I— 
11  is  just  the  sort  of  fellow  who  ought  to 
have  a  fine  estate  and  fire  thousand  a  year 
to  keep  it  up  with." 

"I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  he  would 
thoroughly  agree  with  you  there,  my 
dear." 

11  Very  natural  that  he  should,  I'm 
sure.91  Then  she  added,  meditatively: 
"  How  he  would  delight  in  dressing  that 
dear  mother  of  his  in  silks  and  satins,  and 
driving  her  about  in  ever  so  fine  carriages." 

"  Ye-V  I  replied  to  this,  lamely,  and 
without  enthusiasm,  trying  hard  to  prevent 
my  voice  rising  slightly  at  the  end  of  the 
word  of  assent,  and  giving  it  a  faintly 
interrogative  air. 

Sister  Janet  slowly  and  deliberately  put 
down  the  tea-cup  just  raised  to  her  Ups. 

"  Do  you  mean "  she  began. 

To  which  I  hastily,  and  in  some  con- 
fusion, answered : 

"Oh,  nothing  mnch;  only  from  various 
little  things  I  have  heard,  I  should  say  the 
— ahem — boot  is  rather  on  the  other  leg, 
as  the  saying  goes." 

"  Sister  Anne,  you  have  been  gossiping 
with  servants.  I  remember  now  I  saw 
that  grim  creature  next  door  talking  across 
the  palings  to  our  Amelia." 

"  Well,  she  did  say,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Oheeseman " 

11  Gossiping  with  tradesmen,  too ! "  said 
sister  Janet,  raising  hands  and  eyes. 

I  was  too  generous  to  remind  her  of  the 
postman,  you  may  be  sure ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  was  eagerly  listening  to  what 
I  had  gleaned  from  various  sources  as  to 
the  position  next  door. 

"  Very  natural,  very  natural,"  *he  mid, 
as  my  narration  -ended.  "Mothers  are 
like  that,  so  they  say." 

This  last  with  a  sigh  that  I  echoed.  Few 
women,  perhaps,  can  reflect  contentedly 
on  their  own  childless  state ;  can  look  back 
smilingly  upon  a  barren  and  loveless  life. 

"  No  doubt  they  are,"  I  said,  replying 
to  Bister  Janet's  description  of  mothers  in 
genera],  "  but  whether  it  is— eh  1 " 

"Good  for  the  boys!"  put  in  sister 
Janet;  "well,  maybe  not.  Still,  I  don't 
wonder  at  Mr.  Oheeseman  saying  she  would 
feed  the  boy  off  gold  if  she  could.  Any 
one,  to  look  at  him,  would — eh,  sister 
Anne!" 


And  sister  Anne,  looking  sadly  out  of 
window,  replied ; 
"Quite  so." 

We  were  sailing  in  quiet  waters  in  those 
days,  the  current  of  our  lives  pleasantly 
freshened  by  our  interest  in  our  new  neigh- 
bours. It  seemed  strange,  in  the  days  still 
then  to  come,  to  look  back  upon  such  calm, 
unruffled  times,  when  Mr.  Gheesemaa's 
opinion  was  a  topic  of  interest,  and  Amelia, 
chattering  across  the  palings,  an  event  to 
be  commented  upon. 

I  was  the  first  to  touch  the  edge  of  the 
storm— to  feel  the  stirring  of  those  after 
events  that  shook  our  quiet  lives  to  the 
centre,  and  for  ever  afterwards  seemed  the 
pivots  upon  which  ail  other  things  turned, 
even  making  ail  things  else  seem  petty  and 


One  evening  in  the  early  autumn — at 
a  season  when  the  marigolds  had  made 
a  brilliant  show,  and  then  paled  their 
amber  fires  and  drooped  their  golden  heads; 
a  tune  when  the  afternoons  shrank  up  per- 
ceptibly, and  the  dusk  crept  on  earlier  and 
earlier  day  by  day— I  was  at  a  house  some 
distance  off,  giving  a  music  lesson,  when  a 
case  of  sudden  illness  occurred  in  the 
family.  Now,  I  have  always  held  the 
maxim  that  possible  help  withheld  is  some- 
thing stolen ;  and  it  had  so  come  about 
that  I  possessed  some  knowledge  in  such 
eases.  I  stayed.  All  was  fear  and  con- 
fusion, and  I  could  be  useful,  so  sister 
Janet  having  to  wait  for  her  tea,  and  being 
beset  with  fears  as  to  my  having  been  run 
over  by  a  van  or  crushed  by  a  traction- 
engine,  were,  therefore,  considerations  that 
ought  not  to  weigh  for  a  moment  It  was 
late— lor  me,  very  late— before  I  set  out 
upon  the  journey  home,  and  I  made  various 
short  cuts  down  somewhat  undesirable 
streets  to  reach  the  route  of  an  omnibus  that 
would  set  me  down  dose  to  the  Orescent. 
Pardon  the  egoism  of  the  definite  article. 
To  us,  there  was  but  one  Crescent  in 
London. 

At  a  place  where  two  roads  meet,  I  came 
upon  an  unpleasant  group  of  noisy 
roysterers,  gathered  about  one  centre 
figure,  the  whole  group  in  dose  proximity 
to  a  glaring  and  flaring  gin-palace — a  kind 
of  place  I  generally  carefully  avoided,  but 
had  drifted  on  unawares  to-night 

Huddled  in  my  shawl,  and  with  my 
head  bent,  I  was  hurrying  by,  leaving  the 
pavement  to  the  revellers,  when^  some* 
thing  in  a  voice,  something  in  the 
glint    of    sunny    locks    upon    a    bare, 
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bright  head,  something  in  the  attitude  of 
the  one  that  formed  the  centre  of  the 
crew,  brought  me  up  short  and  sharp.  I 
might  have  been  the  statue  of  Lot's  wife, 
for  all  the  life  or  stir  that  was  left  in  me. 
Was  I  mad— dreaming!  Had  I  become  all 
at  once  a  doddering  old  woman,  full  of 
strange,  impossible  fancies?  Were  my 
eyes  and  ears  playing  me  false?  He  who 
was  the  loudest,  wildest,  maddest  of  that 
most  unholy  gathering,  could  not  be— oh, 
surely  could  not  be,  the  widow's  son; 
could  not  be  "our  boy,"  who,  haying 
smiled  upon  our  show  of  marigolds,  made 
them  fairer  in  our  eyes  than  any  flowers 
that  ever  blossomed?  No,  it  could  not 
be  1  I  was  possessed;  a  very  poor  creature, 
easily  hoodwinked;  a  ready  prey  to  the 
silliest  of  fancies. 

By  this  time  the  doors  of  that  garish 
hell  had  opened  and  closed  upon  the  noisy 
group.  How  silent  the  street  seemed  as 
I  hurried  on,  stumbling  now  and  then  in 
my  eagerness  to  fly  from  the  place,  and 
reach  sister  Janet  and  our  little  parlour 
once  again!  Battling  with  my  own 
thoughts,  striving  to  beat  down  the  fancies 
and  the  fears  that  seemed  like  living 
things  to  gibber  at  me  from  this  side  and 
from  that,  I  was  jolted  over  stony  roads, 
and  finally  landed  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  Orescent  I  wished  I  had  not  to  pass 
by  Mrs.  Kuthven's  house.  If  it  had  not 
been  so  late,  I  might  have  gone  round,  and 
come  down  by  the  opposite  end.  As  it 
was,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put 
a  bold  face  on  matters,  and  the  fact  of  it 
being  quite  dark  by  now  made  this  easier 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Once  opposite  the  widow's  house,  I  was 
quickly  conscious  that  the  sitting-room 
blinds  were  still  undrawn.  The  interior 
of  the  room  showed  itself  to  me  like  a 
picture.  The  firelight  glinted  upon  the 
tea-things,  all  set  round  in  array  upon  the 
small  round  table.  I  could  see  the  brass 
kettle  on  the  hob;  the  lamp  prettily 
shaded;  all  the  little  preperations  for  a 
cosy  meal,  when  some  one  who  was  being 
waited  for  should  come. 

And  she,  the  poor,  lonely  woman,  was 
waiting,  standing  close  to  the  windows, 
her  widow's  cap  with  its  long  weepers, 
showing  ghastly  white  against  her  black 
gown,  her  face  hardly  less  white,  her  hand 
resting  on  the  window-bar,  her  whole 
attitude  one  so  plainly  telling  of  weary, 
yet  patient  waiting;  of  that  quiet,  self- 
disciplined  endurance  that  nothing,  save 
constant  pain,  can  teach. 


I  don't  know  how  I  got  past ;  no  one 
could  have  felt  more  guilty,  no  one  more 
miserable.  If  mine  had  been  the  hand 
to  lead  that  wretched  wanderer  of  the 
night  astray,  I  could  hardly  have  felt 
worse.  Sister  Janet  was  peeping  from 
under  the  blind,  and  had  the  door  open 
in  a  trice. 

"  I've  been  so  frightened,"  she  cried  oat, 
shrilly.  "  I  thought  you'd  been  run  over; 
but  bless  us  all !  you  needn't  fly  up  the 
steps,  and  stumble  like  that ;  there's  no 
one  after  you,  is  there  % "  Once  in,  1  sank 
breathless  on  a  chair.  I  might  haw  ion 
miles  and  miles. 

"  I— hurried— so— I  was  so  afraid  yon 
would  be  anxious.  There  was  some  one 
Ul,  and  I  had  to  stay." 

I  had  a  long  story  to  tell,  and  I  told  it 
at  some  length.  But  not  a  word  did  I 
say  about  what  I  had  seen,  or  fancied  1 
had  seen,  where  the  two  roads  met  M 
a  word  did  I  utter  of  the  weary,  white- 
faced  watcher  next  door;  at  all  coets  I 
was  determined  to  keep  my  suspicbns- 
I  would  not  allow  them  to  be  more  thin 
suspicions—to  myself.  I  comforted  myself 
with  calling  to  mind  how  strange  were 
accidental  likenesses  sometimes. 

But  events  were  destined  to  erovd 
quickly  now  one  on  the  heels  of  the  other. 
We  had  only  skirted  the  storm  that  wai 
soon  to  beat  pitilessly  upon  us  and  around 
us. 

Ignorant  of  what  was  to  come,  yet  op- 
pressed with  a  strange  sense  of  cooing 
misfortune,  long  I  sat  in  my  room  that 
night,  trying  to  recall  in  detail  the  ad 
ventured  of  the  evening,  keeping  vigu  wm 


the  watcher  near  at  hand,  ■—-©--.  , 
knew  It  not.  But  I  grew  weary,  for  1 MJ 
had  a  long  day  of  it;  and  to-morrow* 
duties  had  to  be  thought  of.  ,.  ,  .  , 
When  I  pulled  aside  the  blind, ,  j* 
before  getting  into  bed,  and  looked  on 
into  the  misty  night,  the  patch  of  ftp 
from  Mrs.  Euthven's  window  sttfl jy 
across  the  little  lawn  and  the  &?**& 
When  it  ceased  to  shine— or,  U  •*  "J 
before  the  day-dawn  put  it  out  witt i  "J 
own  clearer  radiance— I  know  not, 
fell  into  a  deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 


THE  SEA. 

Do  you  live  on  the  coast,  or  »  ft*  «w 
from  it  that,  even  when  the  wind  »  *^* 
upon  the  land,  you  cannot  taste  w 
the  air) 
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Your  estimate  of  the  sea  differs  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  is  also  affected  in  a  multitude  of  other 
ways. 

You  may  be  rich  enough  to  keep  a 
yacht,  in  which  case  the  sea  is  your  play- 
ground, the  source  of  the  chief  charm  of 
your  life.  Or  your  money  may  have  come 
from  a  worthy  sire  who  acquired  his  riches 
by  foreign  trading.  You  may  be  a  fisher- 
man, whose  lot  it  is  to  have  a  master 
abroad  every  whit  as  variable  of  mood  and 
temper  as  the  wife  of  his  bosom  at  horn* 
Perhaps  your  eldest  son,  or  your  brother, 
is  in  the  navy  or  the  merchant  service. 
You  may  have  lost  a  dear  relative,  an 
engineer!  who  gave  his  life  to  further  a 
submarine  enterprise.  Or  you  may  bo 
asthmatical,  with  a  particularly  strong  dis- 
taste for  the  salt-laden,  damp  sea-breezes, 
which  your  friends  in  the  full  possession 
of  health  think  is  the  specific  for  all  known 
diseases  of  body  or  mind.  * 

The  standpoint  is  everything,  or  nearly 
so,  here,  as  in  other  matters. 

Then,  too,  much  depends  upon  whether 
you  are  a  boy  or  a  man,  a  woman  or  a 
girl 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  if  you  are 
a  mere  child,  that  you  loathe  the  sea,  as 
you  loathe  few  things.  That  old  bathing 
woman,  for  instance,  is  the  most  detestable 
dragon  that  even  your  fertile  young 
imagination  has  given  birth  to.  Her  lures 
of,  "  Gome  along,  my  little  darling  1 "  are 


the  bird  it  seeks  to  devour ;  and  about  as 
irresistible. 

If,  however,  you  are  a  boy,  the  odds  are 
that  you  swear  by  the  sea.  You  love 
building  sand-palaces,  pelting  the  waves, 
paddling  among  the  shrimps  and  crablings 
in  the  rock-pools,  and  putting  your  naked 
little  foot,  with  its  five  destructive  toes, 
plump  upon  this  or  that  luckless  red  sea- 
anemone,  who  was  so  vainly  spreading 
forth  the  snare  of  his  pretty  tentacles  for 
eatable  things  smaller  and  weaker  than 
himself.  Of  course,  too,  you  like  bathing 
— without  machines,  though;  getting  up 
early,  when  no  one  is  about,  running  down 
to  the  beach  in  shirt  and  drawers — nothing 
else,  and  breasting  the  white  foam  of  the 
curling  waves  ere  the  golden  streak  of  the 
early  sun  upon  the  water  has  spread  itself 
out  and  become  commonplace  daylight. 
And  it  is  capital  fun  going  out  to  catch 
fish  with  Gin  Joe  or  Coppery  Mao — that 
brace  of  mendacious,  red -nosed,  old 
mariners,  who,  when  they  are  not  engaged 


in  telling  lies,  tippling,  or  smiling  in  a 
merry,  maudlin  manner,  spend  their  time 
in  lolling  against  the  granite  stanchions  on 
the  beach,  in  blue  jerseys,  with  a  scarlet 
anchor  on  the  breast,  their  great,  coarse, 
fishy  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  a  cutty 
pipe  between  their  irregular,  discoloured 
teeth. 

There's  not  a  doubt  that  to  most  boys, 
whether  they  be  of  the  coast  or  of  the 
interior,  the  sea  is  a  sort  of  fairy  land,  or 
rather  fairy  water.  And  what  if  it  does 
now  and  again  snatch  the  life  of  one  or 
other  of  them.  That  only  proves  how  it 
loves  those  who  adore  it.  It  carries  them 
away  in  its  spacious  bosom,  toys  with  them, 
and  anon  tenderly  deposits  them  on  shore 
again,  having  absorbed  their  young  souls 
into  its  own. 

To  the  adult  man  the  sea  is  quite  another 
matter.  As  a  rule,  he  doesn't  care  an 
oyster-shell  for  bathing,  and  of  course  his 
paddling  and  castle-building  days  are  over. 
But  he  does  appreciate  the  good  things  of 
the  dinner-table,  which  the  great  deep 
bestows  upon  him.  Fancy  what  life  would 
be  without  oysters  and  codfish,  not  to 
descend  to  the  plebeian  shrimp,  as 
choice  a  dainty,  though  a  humble  one, 
as  any  of  its  big  brothers.  It  would  be 
like  taking  away  one  of  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow. 

There  is  another  very  attractive  feature 
of  the  sea  which  the  mature  man  craves ; 
to  wit,  the  pretty  girls  who  are  sent  to  the 


as  odious  as  the  advances  of  the  cobra  upon<  r  coast  from  town  to  pick  up  the  complexions 


they  have  lost  in  ball  rooms,  or  smoky 
streets.  He  likes,  too,  the  broad,  if  rather 
dull  and  vulgar,  life  of  the  place.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  not  to  breathe  a  little 
more  freely,  with  the  sea  line  for  a  horizon. 
He  may  have  been  in  difficulties  in  the 
Gity,  or  annoyed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
hundred  ways  by  which  civilisation  plagues 
the  man  who  lives  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
Yet  he  is  no  sooner  on  the  beach,  than  his 
heart  begins  to  disburden  itself  of  its  cares, 
one  by  one.  He  inhales  philosophy.  He 
unlooses  himself  from  the  grasp  of  anxiety, 
and  briskly  throws  mistress  "Atra  Cura" 
off  her  perch  on  the  horse  behind  him. 
It  may  even  be  that  he  grows  gracefully 
reflective.  How  pigmy  a  creature  is  man, 
contrasted  with  the  vast  fabric  of  the 
world,  and  especially  the  sea  I  And  how 
absurd  that  so  infinitesimal  an  atom 
should  vex  himself  because  he  owes  more 
bits  of  yellow  metal,  or  white,  flimsy  paper, 
than  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  pay) 
What,    after   all,    is   money?     A   mere 
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arbitrary  thing,  good  neither  to  eat  nor 
drink!  to  pat  on  as  clothes,  nor  to  sleep  in 
as  a  house.  And  to  think  that  he  should 
have  been  ready  to  blow  out  his  valuable 
brains  because  he  has  lost  a  certain 
amount  of  such  conventional  trash  I  He 
is  amply  justified  in  forgetting  all  about 
his  liabilities — for  the  time,  if  not  for 
eternity.  He  may  whistle  merrily  with 
the  wind  itself,  smile  in  the  face  of  the 
sun,  take  heed  to  miss  not  one  fair  maiden 
glance  upon  the  esplanade,  and,  when 
evening  comes,  eat  a  delightful  dinner  to 
the  music  of  a  German  band,  and  smoke 
his  cigar  in  defiance  of  his  creditors.  Of 
all  tonics  for  the  man,  ruined,  blas6,  or 
despairing,  there  is  none  like  life  by  the 
ocean  wava  If  you  doubt  this,  go  to 
Brighton,  or  Boulogne,  look  about  you,  and 
judge  for  yourself. 

Women  and  girls  are  almost  on  a 
parallel  footing  with  this  rippling,  sunny, 
storming,  raving  thing;  almost,  but  not 
quite.  For  whereas  men  and  boys  each 
have  a  fondness  for  the  sea,  though 
for  different  reasons,  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  average  woman  does  not  like  it 
half  as  much  as  the  average  girl. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  girls.  E very- 
tiling  and  every  one  conspires  to  make 
them  happy,  because  all  the  world  loves 
them.  Their  long,  untrammelled  hair  is 
just  what  the  Seabreeze  delights  most  of 
all  to  fondle ;  and  little  they  care  if  the 
caress  is  sometimes  a  trifle  rough.  Their 
straw  hats,  too,  are  made  for  the  wind. 
It  flutters  the  blue  ribbons,  and  holds 
them  taut  at  rigUhanglea  It  blows 
through  their  light  muslin  dresses  against 
their  fair  bodies,  and  makes  them  tingle 
with  health  and  mysterious,  but  very 
genuine,  rapture  in  every  pore.  And  what 
beauty  it  sets  on  their  smooth,  kissworthy 
cheeks,  and  in  their  ardent*  young  eyes ! 
What  matter,  too,  if  it  does  play  unseemly 
tricks  round  their  slim  ankles!  They 
have  no  shame  in  the  size  of  their  feet, 
nor  have  they  yet  grown  to  that  sad,  tire- 
some age  when,  like  the  great  ladies  of 
Spain,  they  are  not  supposed  to  admit  that 
they  are  possessed  of  legs.  All  this  to  the 
flashing  of  the  sun  from  an  azure  sky  in- 
laid with  speeding  white  drifts  of  cloud ; 
and  to  the  hubbub  of  the  sea,  whose 
waves,  as  they  rush  upon  the  shingle,  and 
recede,  seem  to  chant  time  after  time: 
11  What  a  sweet,  pretty  creature  you  are — 

you  are — you  are — you — are — you " 

and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  matrons,  and 


those  of  a  grey  age  unblessed  with  hus- 
bands, frown  at  these  hearty,  hoydsnish 
seaside  moods  of  the  weather.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  girl  to  be  carried  along  by 
the  wind  before  the  eyes  of  the  world; 
but  quite  another  for  an  old-established 
woman  of  fashion,  weighing  an  un- 
mentionable number  of  stones,  to  be 
treated  in  the  like  unceremonious  man- 
ner. I  have  seen  one  of  these  latter 
boil  into  a  charming  rage  with  the  roqgh 
element  that  has  got  her  in  its  arms.  She 
tries  to  turn  against  it,  with  a  furious 
"  How  dare  you,  sir  I11  in  her  face.  Bat  it 
is  of  no  avail  The  gladsome  sprites  of 
the  air  do  but  change  the  mode  of  their 
jests.  Instead  of  pushing,  and  kinking; 
and  thumping  her  behind,  and  howling 
rude  things  in  her  solemn  old  ears,  they 
then  screech  in  her  face,  and  either  blow 
her  bonnet  off  without  parley,  or,  at  least, 
shoot  it  round,  so  that  it  hangs  at  the 
back  of  her  head — an  indignity  fit  to  faring 
salt  tears  into  the  eyes  of  any  well-bred 
woman  of  fashion,  who  relies  for  her  ap- 
pearance upon  her  "make-up,"  and  who 
knows  that  some  two-score  of  her  acquaint- 
ances are  looking  at  her  and  enjoying  her 
confusion. 

After  such  a  frolic  as  this,  the  mother 
is  volleyed  homewards,  convinced  at  the 
heart  that  the  world  is  a  bad,  wicked  plaoo, 
and  that  the  symmetry  of  her  precious 
bonnet  k  entirely  wrecked;  but  the 
daughter  re-enters  the  house,  light  and 
happy  of  heart  as  a  sea  bird  riding  on  a 
zephyr.  The  one  has  been  buffeted,  the 
other  caressed;  and  the  result  is  what 
one  would  expect  it  to  be.  Mamma 
hurries  to  her  dressing-room  in  a  rage  to 
gloat  over  the  miserable  figure  she  is  sure 
that  she  has  presented  to  the  world  thus 
dishevelled.  And  the  girl  looks  in  the 
dining-room  mirror,  laughs  gaily  at  the 
sight  of  her  own  cheeks  and  beauty,  and 
rejoices  in  her  heart  that  she  has  chanced 
to  meet  her  dear  Fred  Love  on  that 
morning  of  all  mornings. 


As  a  test  of  character  and  constitution, 
there  is  nothing  so  infallible  as  the  sea 
If  you  have  any  latent  good  in  yon,  it 
will  bring  it  forth  You  may,  for  instancy 
have  been  indifferent  hitherto  in  religious 
matters,  whether  from  apathy  or  doubt 
That  prosy  old  man,  your  vicar  in  the  said- 
lands  village  of  your  nativity — hid  in  a 
hollow  between  hills,  and  three  parts 
interred  under  the  shade  of  big  oaks  and 
elms  —  never  gave  your  soul  a  chanoe. 
You  lived  there  in  a  dose  atmosphere  of 
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strong-smelling  cant.  It  was  as  much  as 
your  reputation — that  is,  your  life — was 
worth,  to  be  natural ;  and  you  cannot  hope 
to  appreciate  the  good  things  of  religion, 
until  you  have  first  tried  the  ways  of 
nature,  and  found  them  wanting  in  that 
felicity  which  you  desire.  And  so  there 
was  no  help  for  you,  and  you  consented — 
perhaps  with  a  sigh,  and  perhaps  with  a 
still  worse  sneer — to  be  as  unreal,  and  as 
much  like  a  wooden  marionette  as  your 
neighbour. 

But  the  sea  suddenly  changes  all  that 
Your  whole  nature  expands  under  its 
influences;  and  you  realise,  maybe  for 
the  first  time,  that  you  have  the  making  of 
a  man  in  you,  and  of  what  kind  of  a  man. 
You  possess  the  constituent  qualities. 
Some  one  has  said  that  the  plant  man 
grows  more  robust  in  Italy  than  elsewhere. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sea.  As  a 
specimen  of  natural  developement,  give  me 
a  man,  or  a  woman,  born  and  bred  by  the 
sea.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  richer 
in  conventional  and  artificial  human 
beings — men,  too,  who  would  rather  cheat 
you  than  let  you  cheat  them. 

Farther,  speaking  as  an  evangelist,  I 
should  suppose  that  the  man  who  lives  by 
the  sea  has  twice  as  much  chance  of  salva- 
tion as  his  country  cousin.  The  feelings 
and  thoughts  that  are  controlled,  or,  at 
least,  influenced  by  religion,  are  stirred 
here  as  they  cannot  be  elsewhere.  The 
great  horizon  of  shining  or  glowering  water 
is  an  epitome  of  eternity.  The  dead  body 
which  the  waves  now  and  again  roll  from 
their  midst  upon  the  sands,  is  a  stern  re- 
minder of  one's  own  latter  end,  and  of 
u  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal 
life/'  A  storm  arises.  The  sea  roars  and 
swells  loftily.  We  on  the  land  cower  be- 
fore the  wind.  A  ship  is  seen  off  the 
shore,  and  in  deadly  peril.  There  is  a  cry 
for  help.  The  privileged  helpers  put  out  to 
sea  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives.  Hope  and 
fear,  doubt,  despair — all  those  sentiments 
which  mark  us  as  imperfect  creatures,  not 
strong  enough  at  all  times  to  support  our- 
selves, and,  therefore,  craving  the  support 
of  some  one  stronger  than  ourselves — these 
quickly  jostle  each  other  in  us,  and  try  us 
to  prove  if  we  be  scantily  or  richly  endowed 
with  the  best  qualities  of  the  sold :  if  we 
be  heroic  or  craven.  If  a  man's  God  is — 
as  it  may  well  be  said  to  be — the  measure 
of  bis  experience  and  his  intellect  in  con- 
junction, the  God  of  the  dweller  by  the 
aea  will  have  nobler  and  more  sublime  at- 
tributes than  the  God  of  the  countryman. 


The  whisper  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  is  a 
kindred  sound  to  the  song  of  the  waves 
upon  the  land ;  but  in  times  of  agitation 
the  voice  of  the  sea  is  more  eloquent  than 
the  voice  of  the  trees. 

The  dweller  by  the  sea  who  is  not  con- 
scious of  moments  of  devotion  of  the  most 
intense  and  elevating  kind,  has  no  religion 
in  him.  I  dare  say  the  same  man,  were 
he  resident  in  an  inland  village,  would 
attend  church  every  Sunday,  for  the  sake 
of  appearances. 

It  is  also  a  test  of  constitution.  You 
may  think  yourself  tolerably  robust  so 
long  as  you  live  in  the  interior,  with  trees, 
and  houses,  and  hedges  on  all  sides  of 
you  to  break  the  force  of  the  storms. 
Wait,  however,  until  you  have  passed  your 
examination  at  the  hands,  or  rather  the 
lungs,  of  a  winter's  gale  on  the  coast,  with 
the  waves  hurling  themselves,  one  on  the 
head  of  another,  in  chase  of  your  footsteps. 
It  will  either  invigorate  or  wither  you. 
If  the  former,  you  are  fit  for  an  Arctic 
rescue  expedition,  or  a  pedestrian  tour 
across  Greenland,  like  Nansen's.  Other- 
wise, you  may  as  well  at  once  plead 
your  weakness,  and  henceforward  coquet 
with  the  seaside,  just  as  a  flirt  coquets 
with  mankind.  In  other  words,  you  must 
only  show  yourself  when  you  are  sure  of 
appearing  at  your  best,  and  when  you  have 
every  reason  to  think  that  the  day  will  not 
be  too  rough  for  you. 

Then  there  is  that  horrible  malady, 
peculiar  to  the  sea.  The  travelling  oriental, 
who  wrote  letters  home  to  his  eastern 
friends  about  his  experiences,  described 
his  sickness  on  the  ocean  as  due  to  an 
extraordinary  local  trick,  by  which  hia 
liver  was  turned  upside  down,  to  his  in- 
expressible agony.  However  wrong  as 
diagnosis,  this  is  fairly  true  as  a  portrayal  of 
sensation.  Out  of  question,  sea-sickness  is 
one  of  the  vilest  of  the  many  sufferings  by 
which  we  poor  mortals  are  baited  on  our 
way  to  Heaven.  It  has  no  redeeming 
feature — let  those  who  prate  about  it  as  a 
whet  to  appetite,  and  a  stimulant  to  the 
system,  say  what  •  they  please  in  plausible 
opposition.  The  tale  is  told  of  a  pair  of 
hopeful  and  confiding  young  innocents, 
a  man  and  a  maid,  who  were  married  at 
noon  one  day,  and  who  afterwards  betook 
themselves  to  a  yacht — an  experience  as 
novel  to  them  as  matrimony  itself — and 
who,  in  the  evening,  after  an  infernal, 
though  short  honeymoon,  agreed  to  part 
for  ever,  and  wend  their  way  separately  to 
the  peace  of  the  tomb.    I  put  no  faith  in 
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this  story.  Yet  it  is  built  upon  truth. 
The  pangs  of  sea-sickness  are,  in  short, 
so  odious  and  tormenting,  that  they  suffice 
to  make  a  fiend  of  a  saint,  and  to  trans- 
form the  milk  and  cordiality  of  ordinary 
human  kindness  to  vinegar  and  snappish- 


One  turn  more.  Ask  the  wives,  and 
sisters,  and  mothers  of  those  who  get  their 
livelihood  on  the  sea,  what  they  think  of 
it.  Their  judgement  will  be  stern,  and  a 
thought  partial.  They  will  not  flatter  it,  like 
the  happy  schoolgirl  with  the  wind  in  her 
hair,  to  whom  it  is  a  heaven-sent  blessing, 
like  her  pony,  her  bosom-friend,  her 
parents,  and  her  first  love ;  nor  say  petu- 
lant words  about  it,  like  the  girl's  mamma 
who  has  just  had  her  stock  of  false  hair 
carried  away  by  its  winds ;  nor  avow  that 
it  is  jolly,  like  the  boy  who  bathes  or 
catches  shrimps  in  it,  and  regards  it  as  a 
holiday  institution  specially  created  for  the 
entertainment  of  such  urchins  as  he ;  nor 
even  allow  that  it  is  very  well  as  a 
"  dernier  ressort,"  like  the  out-at-elbows 
financier,  who  comes  to  find  courage  and 
inspiration  in  its  ozone. 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  best  parlours  of 
these  cleanly  whitewashed  houses  by  the 
cliffs,  you  will  see  the  portraits  of  divers 
stiff-looking  men,  evidently  taken  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  and  with  conspicuous 
hands.  The  women  of  the  house  shake 
their  heads,  sigh,  and  perhaps  shed  a  tear 
or  two  when  you  ask  about  this  man  or 
that  of  them.  They  are  some  of  the  victims 
of  the  sea.  This  fine,  hearty,  bright, 
laughing  thing,  the  sea,  has  snapped  them 
up  as  an  alligator  takes  a  fly  on  its  tongue 
— snapped  them  up  with  all  their  hopes 
and  aspirations,  and  thought  nothing  more 
about  them  or  their  bones.  If  you  go  into 
the  village  churchyard,  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  you  may  step  from  one  white  tomb- 
stone to  another,  all  much  weathered  by 
the  salt  winds,  with  the  words  "  drowned 
at  sea,"  under  the  name.  The  youth  of 
eighteen,  and  the  veteran  of  three-score 
and  ten,  have  thus  gone  to  doom  together. 
It  is  all  one  to  the  sea :  of  whatever  sex, 
age,  temperament,  or  ability.  It  sups  on 
one  as  well  as  another,  and  finds  a  mail- 
clad  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  as  easy  of 
digestion  as  a  tender  maiden  in  her 
teens. 

Ah,  my  merry,  madcap  summer  sea, 
though  you  look  so  divinely  fair  and  win- 
some, you  are  very  human,  after  all  Tou 
have  virtues  and  vices  much  akin  to  ours ; 
and  you  can  match  the  slyest  of  us  in  the 


way  you  hide  the  consequences  of  your 
passions  deep  down  in  your  heart 

According  to  the  old  fable,  the  goddess 
of  love  was  born  out  of  your  lithe,  restless 
body.  It  is  a  pity  in  these  days  you  can- 
not help  wrecking  that  love  in  the  hearts 
of  so  many  of  us  poor  human  folk. 
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CHAPTER  LIL      A  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH. 

There  is  a  paralysis  of  emotion,  just* 
there  is  a  paralysis  of  the  limbs  or  the 
body.  Men  and  women  have  gone  through 
horrible  events,  have  made  fatal  vows,  and 
stood  before  the  judges  receiving  their 
awful  sentences  without  moving  a  muscle 
of  their  faces  and  without  showing  any  oat- 
ward  emotion  whatsoever.  There  is  a  certain 
courage  of  despair  which  has  never  yet 
been  explained,  and  which  seems  to  be  as- 
sociated with  a  vein  of  recklessness^  shown 
most  in  mankind  when  in  a  state  of  nnder 
or  over-civilisation.  If  the  problem  were 
not  quite  mysterious,  one  might  declare 
this  strange  callousness  of  self  and  self- 
interest  to  be  an  inability,  or  a  temporary 
inability,  to  balance  cause  and  effect  This 
courage  is  entirely  opposed  to  true  forti- 
tude, which  is  perfectly  clear-sighted  and 
able  to  balance  the  relative  importance  ° 
actions,  and  then  to  accept  calmly  tnaJ 
course  which  wisdom  dictates. 

Every  day  the  world  witnesses  tntt 
strange  phenomenon  in  human  beings;  ana 
those  whose  minds  are  turned  towarai 
the  hope  of  ultimate  perfection  in  tneff 
own  marvellous  race,  pin  their  faith  on 
this  or  that  panacea,  which,  in  *  ""J 
shall  give  wisdom  to  mankind.  ™®!*» 
found— and,  perhaps,  the  world  will  w 
somewhat  of  a  dull  place  when  every  <j" 
is  perfects-there  will  be  noble  women i  wno 
«  throw  themselves  away,"  as  the  pW** 
goes,  upon  worthless  men ;  and  meir w 
"might  be  anything," yet  ■w«**2 
the  incubus  of  a  shallow  wife,  or  V  °" 
who,  as  if  with  octopus  feelers, ,  W 
all  high  aspirations  at  their  very  WJ& 

George  Guthrie  was  not  •j"*Tftfc 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  word;  w>  ^ 
lovely  bright  May  morning  1*  *Bi?& 
rather  failed  him  as  he  busied  hi**"  * 
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the  Heatons  and  with  several  of  Miss 
Heaton's  slipper-working  young  ladies — 
who  were  intensely  flattered  at  being  al- 
lowed to  be  useful  to  their  betters — in 
preparing  the  little  church  for  the  wed- 


irge  addressed  Miss  Heaton  in  his 
mock  heroic  tone : 

"  Have  you  drilled  your  school-children, 
Miss  Heaton,  in  the  art  of  throwing  choice 
flowers  for  a  bride  to  tread  on!  They 
most,  of  course,  take  especial  care  really 
to  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  bride  most 
carefully  avoid  crashing  the  lovely  petals ; 
and  the  pink-printed  innocents  most  swoop 
down  upon  the  flowers  when  she  has 
passed,  pick  them  up,  and  have  them  ready 
again  for  the  same  ceremony  when  she 
walks  down  the  avenue  as  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Walter  Akister." 

The  young  ladies  giggled,  and  Herbert 
Heaton,  who  was  helping  George  Guthrie 
to  wreathe  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance 
of  the  churchyard,  suggested  that  it  would 
be  almost  more  dignified  if  the  children 
kept  the  choice  flowers  in  their  baskets  till 
the  bride  came  out  of  church. 

George,  however,  was  ready  with  his 
answer. 

^  "  Wa  moderns  do  not  think  much  about 
dignity  when  we  have  to  compare  it  with 
utility.  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  will  be,  I 
feel  sure,  most  disappointed  if  her  flowers 
are  not  scattered  as  the  bride  comes  up  to 
the  church.  I  think  she  said  this  morn- 
ing that  it  was  an  emblem ;  I  forget  what 
of  exactly.  But  if  you  take  the  advice  of 
an  old  bachelor,  don't  make  an  emblem 
out  of  matrimony,  for,  beyond  the  true- 
lovers'  knot,  it  becomes  a  knotty  question." 
"What  nonsense  you  do  talk,  Mr. 
Guthrie.  I'm  sure  this  wedding  is  very 
suitable  in  every  way,"  said  Miss  Heaton, 
severely. 

"I  should  be  a  bold  man  if  I  disagreed 
with  you,  Miss  Heaton.  Look  how  taste* 
fully  Miss  Smith  has  intermingled  the 
W  and  E ;  and  the  pretty  conceit  of  letting 
it  represent  'We.'  Could  anything  be 
more  poetical,  and  more  like  the  marriages 
that  are  made  in  heaven!  That  reminds 
me,  Mrs.  Joyce  told  me  this  morning  that 
on  the  Beacon  one  had  very  'embracing 
air.'  Now,  I  call  this  occupation  very  em- 
bracing, don't  you  1" 

Miss  Heaton  felt  this  was  no  place  for 
her  two  young  lady-helpers,  and  said, 
gravely : 

11  You  and  Herbert  can  easily  finish  this 
arch.  I  think  we  ladies  will  put  the  last 


touches  in  church ;  after  that,  Herbert,  I 
shall  go  and  see  that  the  school-children's 
baskets  are  all  tied  with  white  ribbon.  . 
Mrs.  Keatell  was  very  anxious  that  it 
should  be  of  the  best,  as  I  told  her  it 
would  do  afterwards  to  trim  their  summer 
hats." 

The  ladies  retired,  and  George  Guthrie 
knew  that  he  was  in  disgrace. 

"I  declare,  Heaton,  I  must  have  gone 
and  said  something  wrong!  Don't  deny 
it,  I  saw  it  on  your  sister's  face.  It's 
this  horrid  ( W.  E.'  which  made  me 
forget  that  the  ladies  might  take  my  little 
bracing  remarks  personally.  It's  terrible 
to  be  under  a  cloud  when  we  are  expected 
to  be  making  merry.  But — no,  save  the 
mark,  this  affair  seems  ghastly  to  ma 
You  have  read  the  banns  three  times,  so 
you  feel  legal  over  it  I've  read  no 
banns;  really  last  Sunday  I  nearly  stood 
up  and  forbade  them.  What  would  you 
have  said,  Heaton  ?  " 

"  That  it  is  a  great  mistake  fancying  we 
can  order  the  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
Miss  Eestell  is  able  to  judge  for  herself. 
She  is  by  no  means  weak.  Have  you 
heard  anything  more  of  that — that  poor 
man,  Hoel  Fenner !  Is  he  really  in  these 
parts)1' 

"  I  don't  know ;  his  apparition  was 
ghostly.  I  have  positively  not  dared  to  ask 
further ;  though,  upon  my  word,  I  have  a 
great  curiosity  to  meet  him  face  to  face, 
and  to  ask  him  point-blank  why  he  behaved 
in  that  dastardly  manner  I " 

11 A  woman  is  at  the  bottom  of  every- 
thing. An  Indian  judge  put  it  tersely 
by  saying  at  once,  '  Who  is  shet '  Why 
not  think  he  may  have  had  an  excuse,  and 
that  Miss  Eestell  was  partly  answerable)  " 

George  Guthrie  shook  his  head. 

"An  old  fallacy;  I  can  take  my  oath 
that  it  was  not  Elva." 

11  And  yet  she  is  marrying  some  other 
suitor." 

11  Under  a  false  idea  of  something  or 
other  I  Well,  here's  the  arch  triumphant, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  *  W.EL's '  enough 
make  the  bridal  pair  vow  to  be  divorced 
in  a  week.  Suppose  Hoel  Fenner  were  to 
come  %  Gallus  once  more  seeking  out  his 
Lycoris." 

"That's  impossible.  Now,  Guthrie,  I 
must  leave  you  to  finish  this  whilst  I  go 
and  settle  with  the  archdeacon." 

George  Guthrie  was  restless,  however; 
to  him  the  air  seemed  oppressively  hot, 
and  in  the  distance  he  saw  the  packed 
thunder-olouds  rising  slowly,  and  gradually 
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hardening    their    outline.      He 

he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 

the  decorations;  and,  aeeing  Mr.  Kestell's 

gardener     emerging    from    the    church, 

hade  him  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the 

arch. 

"  It's  a  very  'propriate  day,  sir,'1  said  the 
man,  touching  his  cap.  "There's many  of 
the  Squire's  men  has  hare  got  a  half  day  to 
come  and  see  the  wedding ;  and  all  our 
folk  hare  a  holiday  of  course." 

"There's  marriages  and  marriages, 
Culver.  Do  you  mow  the  woman's 
answer  to  the  good  clergyman  who  was 
reproving  her  for  the  unseemly  quarrels 
she  indulged  in  with  her  husband  1  'My 
good  woman,'  said  he,  'remember  you 
are  one.'  'Lor,  sir,'  says  she,  'if  you 
was  to  go  by  sometimes  you'd  think  we 
was  twenty.'  I  expect  our  friends  of 
Bushbrook  village  are  coming  to  see  how 
they  are  to  be  made  one  again." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Culver,  grinning 
broadly,  "  it's  for  better,  for  worse ;  and 
one  has  to  take  one's  chance  of  that,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  and  Miss  Kesteil  is  such  a 
handsome  young  woman  that  she  was  sure 
to  be  singled  out.  My  wife  she  said,  this 
morning,  'Miss  Eestell's  done  right  by 
marrying  a  gentleman  she  has  summered 
and  wintered;  ifs  better  than  men  who 
belong  to  the  migrating  class,  sir;  just 
come  and  look  at  you,  and  then  are  off 
without  so  much  as  wishing  you  good 
morning.'  This  arch  is  a  handsome  thing 
in  its  way,  sir;  and,  when  we've  done,  I 
think  Mr.  Kesteil  will  think  it  very 
tasteful  He's  always  wanting  Miss 
Kesteil  to  have  everything  of  the  very 
best  The  poor  gentleman  will  miss  her 
sorely." 

George  Guthrie  sot  off  at  this  point, 
without  finding  anything  more  original  to 
say  than : 

"It's  a  pity  that  there  are  some  things 
not  to  be  purchased  with  money.  So  the 
men  on  both  estates  are  to  have  a  dinner 
to-night!  That  is  a  real  British  idea,  isn't 
it,  Culver  i  Well,  good  morning  till  two 
o'clock.  If  you  see  Mr.  Heaton,  tell  him 
I've  gone  to  put  on  my  white  ribbon." 

George  Guthrie  was  popular  with  every- 
body on  account  of  his  treating  rich  and 
poor  alike.  His  sympathy  was  more  prised 
than  the  money  of  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
Bushbrook,  because  it  was  given  as  a  gift 
of  an  equal,  and  not  as  a  dole,  even 
though  they  all  recognised  Mr.  Guthrie 
was  a  gentleman  born  and  bred,  and  as  good 
as  any  of  the  other  grand  gentlefolk  who 


spoke  so  condescendingly  to  those  below 
them. 

George  Guthrie  walked  slowly  amy 
across  the  common,  taking  a  short  cot  to 
Court  Garden. 

The  weather  was  certainly  oppressive; 
it  was  that  which  was  making  him  fed  so 
unlike  himself —that,  and  his  whole  sense 
of  repulsion  at  Elva's  wedding,  so  he 
thought.  He  had  hardly  seen  her  since  those 
few  private  words  he  had  had  with  her; 
she  had  kept  herself  entirely  out  of  sight, 
under  plea  of  being  busy.  And  it  wu 
impossible  to  do*  anything  else  than  con- 
gratulate Walter,  Mr.  Kesteil,  and  Lord 
CartmeL 

"  Of  course,  I  did  congratulate  them; 
but  I  fancied  the  words  I  said  would  stick 
in  my  throat.  May  Heaven  forgive  me  for 
the  lies  I've  had  to  tell.  Her  father  gives 
her  away,  and  Walter  Akister  ha*  got  i 
young  lord  to  act  as  his  best  man.  Whet 
a  farce  it  all  is  I  Hang  it  I  Elnwill 
have  no  bridesmaid  except  her  sister.  Ai 
well  have  an  incarcerated  nun  as  Ami* 
That  girl  is  on  the  high  road  toalansfe 
asylum.  If  it  wasn't  that  Amice  told  us 
that  Elva  especially  hoped  we  should  sU 
come,  I  would  cut  the  whole  affair.  Whet 
a  sky!  But  the  storm  is  n%,  ?* 
sure. 

11  This  wont  do;  I  must  reform, vA  be 
a  good  boy,  and  make  a  button-hole  for 
the  Squire.  I  wonder  he  is  notpafoMly 
reminded  of  the  first  day  of  his  thnktae. 
I  would  rather  be  tied  up  with  honest 
rope  than  silken  threads  that  get!* 
round  a  fellow  there's  no  bursting  the 
bonds." 

He  opened  a  little  wicket-gate  fhfttled 
to  a  park  through  a  fir  plantation  for  ft 
short  distance,  and  then  issued  out  npoo 
one  of  the  delicious  green  lawns  of  Court 
Garden. 

Like  a  beautiful  early  butterfly,  M» 
Eagle  Bennison  was  flitting  this  monftj 
among  her  flower-beds.  The  smile  n« 
the  pearly  teeth  were  at  once  visible. 

"Ob^Geoixe,  I  was  wanting  too.  W* 
and  help  me,  there's  a  good  follow.  00 
servants  are  all  going  to  the  wedding, »« 
they  must  have  eaeh  a  little  m*fl£ 
These  forget-me-nots  an  going  off,  •».  "J 
can  pick  diem;  the  white  and  bhe fflW» 
wfll  be  quite  sweet*  won't  it  1  Y*™**' 
Peterson  and  the  boy  have  gone*  ■» 
at  the  church.  Dear  Elva  and  WW" 
It  quite  seems  like  marrying  o«M  •"■ 
children,  doesn't  it!  HowglsdIw»£ 
horrid  H<riF«mer  disappeared.  &>m 
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a  wicked  literary  man.  One  never  knows 
about  people  of  that  sort,  does  one  I " 

"  He  was  handsomer  than  Walter 
Akister,"  said  George,  stooping  down  at 
once,  and  beginning  his  labours  of  Hercules 
oyer  the  minute  forget-me-nots,  and  wish- 
ing they  were  Guelder-roses,  so  that  one 
each  would  have  amply  sufficed  for  the 
servants. 

"I  do  bo  distrust  handsome  men ;  the 
naughty  creatures  lire  so  apt  to  be  deceit- 
ful and  to  take  one  in.  When  I — I  mean 
before  I  married  John,  I  was  quite  be- 
sieged with  handsome  men;  but  I  said 
no ;  I  will  have  worth." 

"Worth  how  much?"  innocently  asked 
George,  feeling  sure  the  handsome  men 
had  all  been  poorer  than  Squire  John. 

11  That  of  course  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it    And  I  have  never  regretted  my  choice." 

"I  should  think  not ;  I  declare,  sweet 
coz,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  even 
a  crumpled  leaf  in  your  bed  of  roses.'1 

"  What  a  sweet  simile  ;  but,  of  course, 
life  has  its  trials.  I  think,  George,  111  go 
in  and  rest  I  know  you'll  see  there  are 
ten  little  nosegays  made  up  ready  for  the 
servants.  They  must  start  early.  You'll 
drive  down  with  us,  won't  you  1 " 

"  No,  thank  you.  I'll  run  down  quicker 
on  my  own  legs,  and  take  my  own  tima  I 
had  better  see  the  start  of  the  ten  pieces 
of  silver — the  servants,  I  mean." 

"  Oh,  thank  you ;  yes,  that  will  be  kind. 
Here  is  the  white  ribbon  to  tie  up  the 
posies." 

Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  flitted  away  to  have 
a  little  nap  before  early  luncheon,  leaving 
George  Guthrie  happily  at  work  in  the 
broiling  sun. 

11  Forget-me-not,"  he  murmured  patheti- 
cally. "Forget-me-not— I'm  not  likely  to 
if  I  get  a  sunstroke,  or  begin  to  peel 
during  the  ceremony/1 

But  being  a  good  fellow,  he  got  interested 
in  his  task,  taking  pride  in  making  each 
nosegay  different  As  the  housemaid, 
Sarah,  had  a  special  interest  in  his  eyes, 
because  her  lover  lived  in  the  village,  and 
was  a  "first-rate  fellow,"  he  took  much 
trouble  in  arranging  her  nosegay  as  a 
true-lover's  knot,  the  white  forget-me-nots 
outlining  the  knot. 

"How Sally— no,  Sarah— will  giggle.  I 
would  rather  stake  my  hat  on  her  happiness 
than  on  that  of  Elva.  By  the  way,  outside 
the  plantation  there's  some  spinoelosa.    Ill 

Sand  get  it,  and  let  the  servants  take  it 
wn  with  them.99 
Off  he  rushed  presently  after  depositing 


the  nosegays  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  not 
waiting  for  the  thanks  which  were 
showered  on  him  by  the  busy  servanta 

"  One  gets  a  great  many  thanks  for  being 
an  idle  man,"  he  thought,  as  he  came  down 
the  drive  towards  the  Pools,  and  soon 
plunged  down  into  a  great,  empty,  dank 
hollow  which  lay  between  two  pools,  and 
which  once  had  been  filled  with  water. 
Here,  in  the  soft,  boggy  bank,  George 
Guthrie  had  discovered  a  patch  of  exquisite 
ferns,  and  thinking  only  of  the  admiration 
they  would  call  forth,  he  let  himself  down 
by  now  and  then  catching  hold  of  a  slight 
stem.  All  at  once  he  paused  in  utter 
amazement,  for  sitting  in  this  sunless  and 
melancholy  spot  was  Jesse  Vicary,  with 
folded  arms,  leaning  against  the  stem 
of  a  great  fir-tree  which  rose  high  above 
the  more  coppice-like  growth  of  the 
hollow. 

Jesse  was  as  much  surprised  as  George 
Guthrie  at  the  unexpected  meeting. 

11  Good  Heavens!"  said  the  latter. 
"Why,  my  dear  good  fellow,  you'll  damp 
off  for  a  certainty  if  you  meditate  here  I 
It's  enough  to  give  you  ague,  intermittent 
fever,  and  typhoid  all  at  once.     I  didn't 

know  that Oh,  you've  come  to  see 

Miss  Eestell  married." 

Jesse  would  have  given  anything  ta 
have  escaped  notice.  As  it  was,  he  tried 
to  dissemble. 

"I've  come  to  get  a  little  change,  Mr. 
Guthrie.  I'm  going  back  to-night  by  the 
mail ;  but  I'm  not  much  in  the  mood  for 
weddings." 

"  Ah  1 "  George  was  puzzled.  Jesse 
had  altered  so  much,  the  grand,  hopeful 
expression  had  left  his  face.  George  felt 
all  this,  though  he  was  not  much  able  to 
argue  out  his  feelings. 

"  Mood  for  weddings  !  Nonsense  ! 
Neither  am  I  in  a  mood  for  this  wedding ; 
but  we  have  to  make  the  best  of  the  in- 
evitable. Come  along  with  me,  Vicary; 
Til  give  you  some  luncheon,  and  act 
courier.  If  you  have  had  a  little  mis- 
understanding with  Mr.  Keatell,  now's  the 
time  to  make  it  up.  He's  kind-hearted  at 
the  bottom." 

Jesse  stood  up,  and  leant  against  the 
great  red  trunk.  He  looked  really  ill; 
his  face  was  hollow  and  haggard,  his  eyes 
were  blood-shot  from  want  of  sleep. 

"  I  am  only  waiting  at  Bushbrook  for  a 
last  interview  with  Mr.  KesteH,"  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  for  in  George  Guthrie's 
presence  it  was  difficult  to  lose  self-control, 
so  much  influence  have  all  true-hearted 
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natures.  "I  am  here  only  for  that  ex- 
planation! not  for  wedding!.1' 

The  reason  and  point  of  this  answer 
was,  of  course,  entirely  a  mystery  to  Mr. 
Guthrie ;  but,  judging  only  from  the  out- 
side man,  he  could  see  well  enough  that 
something  had  gone  very  wrong  with  Jesse 
Vicary.  Poor  fellow !  He  had  heard  that 
he  was  out  of  work;  perhaps  he  was  in 
real  need. 

Quite  silently  he  slipped  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  But,  no ;  how  could  he  offer 
money  1  For  a  moment  George  thought 
whether,  if  he  tried,  he  could  slip  some 
gold  pieces  into  Jesse's  pocket  unawares ; 
but  the  experiment  was  too  dangerous. 
He  had  not  enough  legerdemain  talent  for 
that 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Vicary,  you  look 
very  far  from  welL  "What  makes  you  look 
at  everything  through  black  spectacles  f 
Why,  man,  for  your  sister's  sake,  you 
ought  to  cheer  up.  Do  me  a  favour;  we 
are  old  friends,  you  know — come  to  the 


wedding  with  me,  and  then  this  evening 
we  will  go  to  Folkestone.  I've  got  to 
spend  a  week  there  to  recruit  my  own 
health.  The  very  idea  of  a  wedding  quite 
disturbs  my  equilibrium  for  a  month. 
And  Symee  shall  come,  too ;  and  ahe  can 
find  a  friend  to  accompany  her/'  (Yea, 
these  spare  guineas  would  cover  expenses 
for  a  week.)  "You  are  sure  to  find  work 
when  you  go  back  as  sunburnt  as  a  plough- 
boy.  Why,  now  I  don't  wonder  no  one 
will  have  you  near  them." 

George  Guthrie  had  spoken  very  quickly, 
partly  to  hide  his  own  confusion  and  dis- 
tress, and  partly  to  give  Jesse  time  to 
recover.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be 
touched  by  the  warm  feeling  that  prompted 
all  this  lively  sketch;  and  Jesse  felt  it 
deeply.  But  he  would  not  trust  himself 
to  say  more  than : 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Guthrie,  it's  impot 
sible— quite  impossible.11 

Then,  turning  away,  he  was  gone  before 
George  could  follow  him. 
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sarcastically  still,  that  in  the  circumstances 
she  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  do  so, 
but  that  if  he  had  any  wish  to  cross- 
question  either  the  men-servants,  or  the 
maids,  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so. 
And  furthermore,  in  order  to  avoid  em- 
barrassment of  any  sort  to  questioned  or 
questioner,  aha  had  forthwith  wished  him 
"  good  morning,"  and  had  left  the  room. 
As  a  parting  word,  the  lady  had  ex- 
pressed her  conviction  that  to  her  way 
of  thinking  lib.  Gaskell  need  be  under  no 
apprehensions  respecting  Miss  White's 
safety  or  comfort  She  herself  had  paid 
her  her  half-yearly  salary  only  the  week 
before,  and  there  was  every  likelihood,  she 
opined,  that  the  young  lady  had,  for  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  taken  refuge  in  the  big 
orphanage,  whence  she  had  recently 
emerged— -St.  Margaret's — in  the  environs 
of  Croydon. 

The  opportunity  of  bringing  Lady  Joan's 
pride  into  the  dust  gone,  the  lady  showed 
an  evident  disposition  to  wash  her  hands  of 
the  Gaskell  family,  whence  so  many 
affronts  to  her  social  standing  had 
emanated. 

Herrick's  cross-questioning  of  Mrs.  Ley- 
ton's  servants  threw  little  or  no  further 
light  on  the  matter.  None  of  the  maids  had 
seen  Miss  White  on  the  morning  in  question, 
except  the  nurse ;  she  stated  that  at  about 
six  o'clock,  or  half-past,  Miss  White  had 
come  into  the  nursery  with  her  hat  and 
veil  on,  and  had  kissed  the  children  as 
they  lay  asleep  in  their  beds.  Her  im- 
pression was,  that  Miss  White  was  return- 
ing to  the  Castle  to  stay,  and  this  impression 
was  confirmed  by  the  sound  of  tears  in  the 
young  lady's  voice,  which  in  the  circum- 
stances seemed  natural  enough. 

The  groom  had  even  less  to  telL  He 
merely  stated  that  Miss  White  had  come 
to  him  and  asked  him  at  once  to  take 
her  box  to  Wrexford  station  in  the 
luggage-cart,  and  he  had  done  sa  On 
arriving  at  the  station,  he  had  deposited 
the  box  in  the  cloak-room  according  to  his 
orders,  but  the  young  lady  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  This  was  all  that  Herrick 
could  elicit  from  the  servants. 

On  leaving  the  house,  however,  just  as 
he  was  bringing  his  horse  toa  trot  through 
the  Park,  the  sound  of  hurried  footsteps 
and  his  name  called  made  him  draw  rein 
and  look  round. 

A  young  girl,  the  under  nurse  as  he 
supposed,  came  up  breathlessly  with  a 
letter  in  her  hand.  "For  you,  sir,"  she 
said,  "Miss  White  left  it  In  my  hands! 


when  she  went  away.  CI  can  trust  you, 
Rhoda/  she  said,  'it  is  to  be  given  into 
Mr.  Gaskell's  own  hand — no  one  else's — 
when  he  comes  to  the  house,  but  not 
before.'" 

Herrick  snatched  the  letter  from  the  girl, 
in  his  eagerness  forgetting  the  fee  with 
which  she  no  doubt  expected  to  be  recom- 
pensed for  her  fidelity. 

The  note,  written  in  a  hasty,  scrambling 
hand,  was  very  brief,  and  ran  thus  : 

"Only  a  few  lines  to  say  good-bye  to 
you.  I  have  felt  from  the  very  first  that 
our  engagement  was  a  mistake;  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  now  that  a  marriage 
between  us  could  bring  no  happiness. 
Do  not  be  uneasy  as  to  my  future ;  I  am 
going  at  once  to  friends  who  will  protect 
and  advise  me.  I  beg,  I  implore  you 
make  no  effort  to  follow  me  and  find  out 
my  hiding-place.  Let  me,  I  entreat  you, 
at  once  and  for  ever  pass  out  of  your 
life.  Believe  me,  it  will  be  as  much  for 
my  good  as  for  yours  that  I  should  do  sa 
Heaven  bless  you.  "  Lois." 

The  letter  needed  no  second  reading; 
its  straightforward  plainness  made  it  easy 
enough  to  understand.  The  fears  and 
misgivings  which  he  had  argued  away — 
scolded  away*— kissed  away — had  once  mora 
taken  possession  of  her ;  and,  yielding  com- 
pletely to  them,  she  had  taken  sadden 
flight.  But  whither  1  Who  were  these 
friends  of  whom  she  spoke  so  confidently  t 
He  knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  every  friend 
she  had  ever  had.  They  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand —  a  girl 
at  the  big  orphanage,  a  young  teacher 
there  who  had  been  kind  to  her,  a  cousin 
of  her  father's  in  America,  who  at  one 
time  used  to  send  her  Christmas-boxes, 
and  all  were  told.  Who  then  were  these 
newly-found  friends  in  whom  she  placed 
such  implicit  confidence  1 

A  great  wave  of  jealousy  for  a  moment 
swept  over  him  that  his  Lois  should  flee 
for  refuge  to  other  guardianship  than  his; 
it  faded,  giving  place  to  a  darker  thought, 
an  ugly  suspicion  lest  this  sudden  im- 
pulsive flight  might  have  been  suggested 
by  an  older  and  warier  brain  than  here. 
His  mother  from  the  first  had  opposed  his 
choice  of  a  wife ;  what  if  she  had  found 
opportunity  to  work  on  the  girl's  nmsalfifth 
misgivings,  and  had  not  only  suggested 
this  sudden  flight  of  hers,  but  had  supplied 
her  with  means  to  make  it,  and  had  found 
for  her  a  hiding-place  at  the  end  of  it  1 

He  touched  n  his  horse  with  his  whip. 
Well,  thank  Heaven  that  doubt  at  least 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  poet  who  wrote  that  "Coming 
events  east  their  shadows  before,"  gets  a 
fiat  denial  given  him  at  every  torn  of  life's 
path.  This  was  how  Herrick  rode  forth 
to  Snmmerhill  that  morning :  depressed,  it 
is  true,  by  mournful  memories,  solemn 
with 'the  sense  of  the  responsibilities  sud- 
denly laid  upon  his  shoulders,  yet  withal 
daring  to  be  joyful  in  spirit  whenever  his 
thoughts  turned  to  Lois  and  her  great 
love  for  him. 

And  this  was  how  he  rode  back  to  the 
Castle,  after  a  brief  ten  minutes'  interview 
with  Mrs.  Leyton :  sadness  and  seriousness 
gone  together  with  his  joyfulness,  his  brain 
one  whirling  chaos  of  anger  and  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, the  future  as  much  a  blank  to 
him  as  for  the  nonce  the  past  had  become. 

His  interview  with  Mrs.  Leyton  had 
been  as  stormy  as  it  had  been  brief.  He 
had  had  to  wait  close  upon  half  an  hour 
before  the  lady  made  her  appearance,  and 
then  she  had  received  him  in  her  robe-de- 
chambre  in  her  boudoir. 

He  had  lost  no  time  in  preliminaries. 
"  The  butler  tells  me  Miss  White  is  not 
here  !  How  is  this,  Mrs.  Leyton  1  Please 
explain,"  he  had  said  as  he  shook  hands. 

Whereupon,  the  little  lady  had  drawn 
herself  up  haughtily,  and  had  said : "  It  is  to 
me,  not  you,  I  think  that  explanations  are 
due." 

"I  don't  understand!  Am  I  dream- 
ing?"  Herrick   had  exclaimed.      "Miss 


White  returned  here  from  the  Castle,  did 
she  not, ,  early  on  Friday  morning  last 
week  ? " 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Leyton  had  replied,  "and 
earlv  on  Friday  morning  last  week,  Miss 
White  thought  fit  to  pack  her  box,  desire 
one  of  my  grooms  to  take  it  to  the 
Wrexford  station,  and  depart,  leaving  with 
one  of  my  maids  the  exceedingly  polite 
message,  that  'circumstances  compelled 
her  immediate  departure/  nothing  more." 

"  Why  in  Heaven's  name,  Mrs.  Leyton, 
did  you  not  send  round  to  me  1 "  Herrick 
had  exclaimed,  hotly. 

"  Why  in  Heaven's  name  should  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  do  such  a  thing)" 
the  lady  had  replied,  tartly.  "  I  concluded 
that  it  was  at  your  instigation  that  the 
young  lady  was  behaving  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary fashion.  You  had  spoken  to  me 
about  your  *rish  for  her  to  stay  with 
certain  friends  of  yours  tOl  your  marriage. 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  neither  you  nor 
she  considered  farther  explanation  to  me 
necessary.  I  said  to  my  husband,  '  This 
is  the  polite  fashion  in  which  things  are 
generally  done  at  Longridge  Castle.'  * 

The  slightly  sarcastic  tone  in  which  the 
last  words  had  been  spoken,  had  showed 
that  Mrs.  Leyton  had  neither  forgotten 
nor  forgiven  the  one  or  two  snubs  which 
Lady  Joan  had  dealt  her. 

Herrick  had  grown  more  and  more  be- 
wildered and  distracted.  He  put  a 
hundred  wild  and  disconnected  questions 
to  Mrs.  Leyton,  which  her  first  words  had 
already  sufficiently  answered.  Had  she 
enquired  at  Wrexford  station,  as  to  Miss 
White's  destination,  had  «*he  cross-ques- 
tioned her  groom,  the  maid-servants,  also, 
rigorously  1 

To  all  which  Mrs.  Leyton  had  replied, 
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Herriek  was  cat  off  from  the  possibility 
of  a  reply  by  the  door  suddenly  opening, 
and  Lady  Honor  entering  the  room. 

She  had  in  her  hand  a  plate  with  a  mag- 
nificent bunch  of  grapes  upon  it.  She  had 
not,  since  her  arrival  at  the  Castle,  seen  or 
spoken  with  Lady  Joan,  and  assuredly 
could  scarcely  have  selected  a  more  inop- 
portune moment  for  paying  her  first  visit 
to  her  aunt's  room ;  she  looked  from  Herriek 
to  Lady  Joan,  from  Lady  Joan  to  Herriek. 

"  They  told  me  you  had  come  down,"  she 
said,  addressing  her  aunt.  "  And  though 
Herriek  told  me  not  to  go  near  you  to- 
day, I  didn't  see  why  I  should  not.  I've 
been  through  the  grape-houses  and  picked 
out  the  finest  bunch  I  could  find  for  you. 
Now,  you'll  devour  every  one  of  them, 
won't  you,  Aunt  Jo — an  1 " 

The  last  syllable  of  Lady  Joan's  name 
was  evidently  added  as  an  after-thought. 
The  young  lady  made  this  speech  somewhat 
in  the  manner  in  which  she  generally  chose 
to  come  downstairs — in  successive  jumps. 

Before  she  was  half-way  through  it, 
Herriek,  with  an  exclamation  of  annoyance 
at  the  interruption,  had  left  the  room. 

Yet  if  he  stayed  for  an  hour  ques- 
tioning and  cross-questioning  his  mother, 
he  said  to  himself  after  a  moment's  thought, 
he  did  not  see  what  he  would  gain  by 
it.  Lady  Joan's  manner  carried  con- 
viction to  his  mind  that  she  was  utterly  in 
ignorance  of  Lois's  movements,  and  as  un- 
prepared as  he  was  for  her  sudden  flight. 
One  thing  seemed  clear  to  him ;  he  must 
go  at  once  without  a  moment's  delay  to 
the  big  orphanage  in  the  vicinity  of  Croy- 
don, where,  as  Mrs.  Leyton  had  suggested, 
tidings  of  Lois,  if  not  she  herself,  might  be 
found. 

It  was  easy  for  him  to  say  "  without  a 
moment's  delay,"  it  was  not  so  easy  for 
him  to  put  his  intention  into  execution. 

First,  there  came  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
McGowan,  asking  when  he  could  see  him 
on  an  urgent  and  important  matter. 

Herrick's  reply  to  this  was  the  somewhat 
vague  one :  "  When  I  return  from  London." 

Following  this,  came  a  request  from  Mr. 
Champneys,  the  manager  of  the  Wrexford 
mines,  that  he  might  see  Mr.  Gaskell  on 
matters  of  business.  Now  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Champneys  "  on  matters  of 
business"  meant  at  least  an  hour's  work, 
at  most  an  afternoon's. 

Herriek  thought  awhile ;  then  he  looked 
at  his  watch.  With  the  utmost  despatch 
there  was  no  saving  a  train  from  Wrexford 
for  London  before  five  in  the  afternoon. 


So  then,  with  a  terrible  misgiving  as  to 
what  might  be  the  consequences  of  this 
enforced  delay,  the  young  man  beat  down 
his  burning  impatience  to  be  off — going — 
doing  something  somewhere— and  forced 
himself  to  sit  still  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
without  a  break,  listening  to  the  driest  busi- 
ness details,  and  giving  in  return  the  most 
methodical  of  instructions. 

As  he  crossed  the  hall  on  his  way  out  of 
the  house  a  sheet  of  paper  lying  on  the 
floor  caught  his  eye;  it  had  evidently 
fluttered  from  a  small  portfolio  which  lay 
on  a  table,  and  which  he  recognised  as  hi 
cousin's. 

Mechanically  he  picked  up]  the  paper, 
intending  to  replace  it ;  as  he  did  so  the 
pencil-sketch  on  it  caught  his  eye.  It  was 
done  with  a  bold,  free  touch,  and  represented 
the  interior  of  a  boudoir — his  mother's  was 
it )  Yes ;  there  was  the  old  Earl's  portrait 
over  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  two  full-length 
figures  which  faced  each  other,  one  either 
side  of  a  table,  were— good  Heavens  f  who 
were  they?  That  young  man  with-  his 
head  thrown  back  and  his  fingers  clenched 
into  the  palm  of  his  hand  was  evidently 
meant  for  him,  but  it  had  his  mother's 
face,  crowned  with  its  widow's  cap,  given  to 
it !  And  that  tall,  stately  lady,  with  her 
head  thrown  back  and  hand  ontstretcfied, 
was  endowed  with  his  own  moustached 
visage,  and  hair  cut  "  k  la  militaire."  The 
words  beneath  the  sketch,  in  Honor's  big 
writing,  "  Which  is  which  f  "  made  it  plain 
that  the  young  lady  possessed  the  gifts, 
doubly  dangerous  when  conjoined,  of  cari- 
caturist and  satirist. 

Herriek  laid  down  the  sketch,  ashamed 
of  himself  for  the  feeling  of  annoyance  which 
so  trivial  a  matter  had  raised  in  his  mind. 

And  had  he  been  forced  to  speak  out  all 
his  thoughts,  he  would  have  confessed 
that  the  real  sting  of  the  thing  lay,  not 
alone  in  the  fact  that  a  moment  so  tragic 
to  him  had  been  made  material  for  a  jest, 
but  also  in  the  vividness  of  the  likeness 
between  his  mother  and  himself,  which, 
with  an  artist's  eye,  the  girl  had  seized  and 
emphasized. 

Why  or  wherefore,  however,  this  should 
be  a  cause  of  annoyance  to  him,  he  might 
have  found  it  hard  to  say. 


ON  IDLENESS. 

The  copy-books  tell  us,  in  inimitable 
characters,  that  "  Industry  is  the  mother 
of  all  good  things";  and  that,  on   the 
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other  hand,  "Idleness  is  the  prolific  parent 
of  sin." 

Like  the  rest  of  my  race,  I  revered  the 
copy-book  in  my  infancy,  and  scoff  at  it  in 
the  days  of  strength  and  wisdom  after  ex- 
perience. Not  that  its  laudable  maxims 
troubled  me  much  as  a  boy.  One  does 
not  at  that  epoch  of  life  engrave  things  of 
this  kind  upon  the  heart  I  admired  the 
elegant  style  in  which  they  were  written 
at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  despaired  of 
rivalling  it.  The  fine  coat  of  the  maxim 
was  what  fascinated  my  affections.  Trans- 
lated into  my  own  handwriting,  there  was 
nothing  alluring  about  the  phrase,  be  it 
what  it  might.  What  if  the  style  was  un- 
attainable %  The  caligraphy  of  the  copy- 
book is,  in  truth,  to  us  in  childhood  what 
the  ideal  is  to  us  as  men.  We  may,  or  may 
not  keep  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  copper- 
plate writing  while  we  urge  our  childish, 
inky  fingers  on  their  wild,  erratic  courses. 
We  may,  or  may  not  seriously  try  to 
model  our  life's  conduct  on  that— whether 
fanciful,  or  matter  of  history — of  the  ideal 
man  who  dwells  within  us,  dimly  or  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  summer-time  of  existence. 

There  is  industry  that  profiteth  not,  and 
is,  therefore,  idle;  even  as  there  is  idle- 
ness that  does  more  for  the  body  and  mind 
of  man  than  the  best-directed  and  most 
untiring  industry. 

A  good  many  of  us  are  like  rogues  on 
the  treadmill.  We  go  round  and  round 
in  our  daily  task — eat,  drink,  sleep,  and 
name  the  new  baby ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  are  pretty  mueh  where  we  were  at 
the  beginning.  We  are  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  older;  that  is  about 
all.  For  the  rest,  our  precious  industry, 
although  it  has  been  unintermittent,  has  not 
done,  a  great  deal  for  us,  beyond  adding  a 
few  pounds  to  our  savings,  and  digging 
another  horizontal  wrinkle  in  our  forehead. 
We  have  developed  like  the  caterpillar 
and  the  slag :  not  a  whit  better.  At  this 
rate,  when  we  die  we  ought  to  be  ac- 
complished candidates  for  Nirvana,  al- 
though we  have  done  nothing  but  work, 
work  ail  through  the  years. 

There  was  once,  we  are  told,  a  certain 
diminutive  French  Abb6,  who,  falling  ill, 
was  bidden  by  the  doctor  to  drink  a  quart 
of  barley-water  every  hour. 

"  Well,1'  said  the  doctor,  when  he  called 
to  ascertain  how  the  patient  was  thriving 
on  this  prescription,  "  what  is  the  result  ?'' 

11  There  is  none,"  replied  the  small  Abbe\ 

"  Have  you  taken  it  all  9"  enquired  the 
doctor. 


"  I  could  not,19  was  the  pathetic  answer. 

Whereupon  the  doctor  did  not  hide  his 
displeasure.  Indeed,  the  neglect  seemed 
to  him  almost  an  insult 

"  But,  my  friend,"  interposed  the  little 
Abb6,  pleadingly,  "  how  could  you  bid  me 
swallow  a  quart  an  hour,  when  I  hold  but 
a  pint  1'' 

This  little  story  will  bear  being  applied 
to  the  subject  of  my  paper.  It  were 
monstrous  to  expect  the  same  measure  of 
idleness  and  industry  to  serve  all  con- 
stitutions with  equal  benefit 

Some  men  work  because  they  love  work 
and  hate  play.  They  do  not  shine  in 
society;  they  have  no  conversation;  the 
fair  sex  are  not  passing  fair  to  their  dis- 
torted vision ;  the  whitewashed  ceiling  of 
their  office  and  its  shabby  fittings  are  more 
attractive  to  them  than  landscapes  or 
Italian  skies;  and  they  are  under  the 
agreeable  thrall  of  no  diverting  hobbies. 

In  Heaven's  name,  let  such  men  work 
all  through  the  day,  if  they  like  it.  They 
accumulate  immense  fortunes;  and  even 
though  they  may  be  miserly  in  their  life- 
time, when  they  die  some  one  benefits  by 
their  millions. 

A  man  of  this  kind,  on  an  enforced 
holiday,  is  a  very  compassionable  object 

I  remember  one  such,  who,  while  driving 
through  some  of  the  most  entrancing 
scenery  of  our  land,  on  a  fair  summer  day, 
hid  his  face  behind  a  journal  of  the  money 
market  ail  the  time.  His  doctor  had  told 
him  he  would  kill  himself  if  he  did  not 
take  a  change.  He  obeyed  the  letter  of 
the  injunction ;  but  not  the  spirit  And  he 
did  really  die  a  little  while  after  of 
paralysis  of  the  brain,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  due  to  excessive  industry. 

Then  there  are  the  human  butterflies  of 
life,  whose  wings  would  lose  their  beauty, 
and  who  would  be  likely  to  retrograde 
back  to  worms,  if  they  were  condemned  to 
give  up  their  airy  caperings  in  the  sunlight, 
and  to  spend  many  hours  of  the  day  in 
the  society  of  a  ledger  and  a  stooL  Why 
should  we  part  with  these  picturesque 
features  of  existence  I  What  is  it  to  you 
or  me  if  they  gain  nothing  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows  f  They  are  like  the  plush 
curtains  and  gilded  cornices  of  your  room. 
You  could  do  without  them ;  but  life  would 
have  less  colour  in  losing  them. 

Let  them,  therefore,  strut  and  sun  them- 
selves, twirl  their  young  moustaches,  play 
the  tailor's  dummy  and  the  ladies'  darling 
to  their  heart's  content,  and  give  them 
nothing  of  the  world's  work  harder  to  do 
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than  the  carving  of  chickens'  breasts.  It 
is  safe  to  affirm  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a 
man  gravitates  towards  that  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted.  If  these  dainty  moths  are 
incapable  of  great  things,  is  that  a  humane 
reason  why  they  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  coruscate  in  the  sunbeams  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  I 

I  suppose  the  natural,  undisciplined  in- 
clination of  a  man  would  impel  him  to  be 
active  and  idle  spasmodically :  a  vigorous 
spell  of  work  being  followed  by  a  lengthy 
spell  of  coma.  That  was  the  fashion  of 
the  times  when  the  noble  savage  had  the 
forests  and  the  plains  to  himself.  He 
would  hunt  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more 
if  his  prey  contrived  to  elude  him;  but 
he  would  make  up  for  it  by  eating  so 
much  meat  that  he  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  keep  to  his  bed,  in  a  state  of  gorged 
repletion,  for  a  corresponding  number  of 
hours.  He  was  no  better  than  an  ana- 
conda that  has  swallowed  a  panther,  the 
digestion  of  which  lies  heavy  upon  it 

I  very  much  doubt  if  one  can  recom- 
mend this  course  of  action,  or  inaction,  to 
the  man  of  mind.  To  be  sure,  some  say, 
when  you  have  worked  at  book-writing  or 
leading  articles  for  two  or  three  months, 
you  ought,  for  your  brain's  sake,  to  take 
a  month's  holiday.  It  is  a  charming  recipe 
for  a  literary  man.  He  would,  I  warrant, 
like  nothing  better  than  to  act  upon  it, 
were  he  not  deterred  by  scruples.  Of 
these  scruples,  not  the  least  is  the  ezpen- 
siveness  of  such  a  life.  And,  to  my  mind, 
one  of  the  greatest  is  the  hardships  he 
would  thereby  put  upon  himself,  in  the 
aeries  of  reawakenings — as  it  were — of  his 
talents,  after  each  period  of  repose.  There 
would  be  many  a  cruel  yawn  before  his 
wits  would  run  in  harness  as  of  yore, 
and  many  a  revolt 

The  literary  life  is  an  unnatural  life. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  therefore  in- 
tolerable. Oh  dear,  no;  for  we  by  no 
means  live  in  a  state  of  nature  in  A.D. 
1890.  But  I  do  infer  that  it  is  always 
impolitic  to  suspend  the  working  of 
functions  which  may  be  called  artificial, 
unless  it  be  an  absolute  necessity.  A 
man  writes  better  the  more  often  he 
writes ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  does  not,  he  will 
speedily  be  disgraced.  A  certain  literary 
character,  I  forget  whom,  being  asked 
about  the  ratio  of  his  work  to  the  time 
spent  upon  it,  said,  that  in  the  first  hour 
of  his  day  he  wrote  perhaps  five  lines ;  in 
the  second,  fifty ;  in  the  third,  a  hundred ; 
the  fourth,  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  from 


the  fourth  hour  onwards,  until  he  was 
obliged,  reluctantly,  to  break  the  spell,  he 
wrote  as  fast  as  his  pen  would  go ;  and  the 
longer  he  wrote,  the  faster  ran  his  ideas. 
The  beginning  of  our  work  is  never 
pleasant;  is  often  tormenting;  and  is 
sometimes  diabolically  hard.  And  so  we 
prefer  to  keep  pen,  inky  paper,  and  brain 
in  close  alliance,  month  after  month, 
working  always — though,  now  more,  and 
now  less— instead  of  verifying  that  sweet 
tradition  of  perfect  idleness,  which  so 
often  comes  insidiously  to  tempt  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  idleness.  You  cannot 
call  a  stone  idle  because  it  does  not  walk 
about  The  laziest  of  men  is  never 
perfectly  idle.  That  were  death;  and  death 
is  not  idleness. 

You  might  suppose  that  the  torpor  of 
the  opium-eater  was  ideal  idleness.  But 
look,  if  you  can,  into  the  brain  of  Kin  Can 
Poo,  yonder  Chinese  reprobate  on  a  shelf, 
who  has  drifted  into  a  world  of  his  own 
under  the  influence  of  the  baneful  drug. 
You  will  see  activity  enough  there  with  a 
vengeance.  His  body  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  dead.  But  his  soul  is  in- 
tensely alive. 

Are  the  flowers  in  the  garden-patch  out- 
side your  window  idle  because  they  do  not 
join  stems  and  start  a  round  dance,  or  form 
a  company,  and  begin  to  spin  or  criticise 
the  soil  in  which  they  have  been  planted  f 
About  as  much  as  the  little  grey  mist  of 
gnats  which,  ever  and  anon,  drifts  by  the 
window-pane,  each  gyrating  round  the 
other  like  a  universe  of  solar  systems. 

If  only  we  could  sharpen  our  faculties  suf- 
ficiently, it  is  at  least  possible  that  we  should 
be  much  entertained  by  the  vivacity  of 
what  we  agree  to  call  the  members  of  the 
inanimate  world.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  to  know  that  we  should  then  hear  a 
most  humiliating  echo,  on  all  sides  of  us, 
of  that  ancient  jeer :  "  Oh,  what  fools  these 
mortals  be!" 

Some  years  ago — a  good  many,  I  am 
sorry  to  say — I  underwent  an  examination 
at  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, in  company  with  ten  or  twelve 
youths,  my  contemporaries.  Among  other 
tiresome  things,  we  were  called  upon 
to  write  an  essay  upon  "Genius  and 
Industry.19  My  thesis  in  those  days  was 
that  Industry  was  boy  to  the  man  Genius ; 
in  other  words,  that  a  man  could  become 
a  genius  by  being  industrious.  I  have 
changed  my  opinion  since  then*  This,  by 
the  way,  however.     I  refer  to  the  ex- 
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perience  because  I  was  then  particularly 
appalled  by  the  brisk  way  in  which  a 
certain  one  of  the  candidates  tackled  his 
essay.  He  had  not  sat  face  to  face  with 
his  subject  for  one  minute  ere  his  pen  was 
galloping  over  the  paper.  Heaven  pre- 
serve tts !  thought  I :  what  a  mind  the 
fellow  must  have!  And  on  he  went, 
covering  page  after  page,  ere  I,  for  one, 
had  conceived  anything  that,  even  upon 
the  excuse  of  parental  partiality,  I  judged 
fit  to  be  called  an  idea.  Yet  when  the 
results  came  out,  I  found  that  I  was 
credited  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
marks  out  of  a  possible  two  hundred,  as 
compared  with  this  industrious  youth's 
eighty-five.  I  was  idle,  or  seemed  so,  for 
twenty  minutes ;  he  was  from  the  outset 
industrious  as  an  ant. 

My  judgement  upon  this  occasion  was 
just  like  that  of  the  world.  If  men  see 
yon  bustling  about,  they  think  well  of  you. 
"Such  a  one,"  they  say,  "is  a  smart 
fellow.  He  will  do  well"  Whereas  poor 
Peter  Meditation,  who  is  plagued  to  death 
by  the  fervour  and  multitude  of  the 
fancies  which  struggle  in  his  head  like 
gladiators  in  an  arena,  and  who  lounges 
about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  look- 
ing at  something  a  mile  or  two  away,  bas 
his  reputation  blasted  to  a  certainty. 

It  may  be  that  such  a  one  does  do 
well ;  in  which  case  the  world  is,  of  course, 
eager  to  declare  that  it  prophesied  the 
event  But  its  surprise  is  quite  prodigious 
if  Peter,  while  loafing  around,  has  the 
luck  to  hit  upon  a  new  invention  whereby 
some  one  —  not  Peter  —  either  saves 
or  sains  a  great  deal  of  money.  Who 
would  have  thought  it,  asks  the  world, 
from  an  idle  oaf  like  Peter  1 

Schoolrooms  see  strange  sights,  and 
bear  many  unaccountable  pieces  of  infor- 
mation. I  would  not  again  be  a  school- 
master for  anything,  unless  I  were  assured 
ten  times  as  much  perception,  intelligence, 
and  patience  as  I  happen  to  possess.  For 
a  short  time  I  did,  one  year,  play  the 
pedagogue  in  a  preparatory  school.  I  will 
give  you  a  definition  of  a  preparatory 
school  under  modern  auspices.  It  is  an 
institution  in  which  a  certain  number  of 
select  little  boys,  «t  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guineas  each  per  annum, 
are  fattened  upon  meat  three  times  a  day. 
The  dear  little  fellows'  pampered  primeval 
passions  thrive  amazingly  upon  this  treat- 
ment, and  at  the  end  of  each  term  they  go 
home  with  large  stomachs,  an  inordinate 
amount  of  self-esteem,  and  a  precocity  in 


naughtiness  and  the  ways  of  the  world 
that  must  sometimes  astonish  even  their 
patents. 

But  it  is  because  of  the  unparalleled 
responsibility  of  discernment  that  it  asks 
of  a  man,  that  I  would  not  again,  un- 
less under  exceptional  circumstances,  take 
charge  of  the  minds  of  little  boys.  How 
are  you  to  know  when  you  rebuke 
that  lumpish,  lymphatic  lad,  Poriook- 
son,  for  his  apparent  inertia,  that  you 
are  thereby  pinching  sensibility  at  the 
quick,  nipping  genius  in  the  bud)  He 
looks  so  very  soft,  and  all  the  other  boys 
do  but  laugh  at  him  for  a  muff.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  not  natural  that  you 
should  be  wheedled  by  that  engaging  boy, 
Sharp  major,  who  always  appears  so  in- 
telligently attentive  to  your  lectures* 
Anon,  however,  when  they .  both  enter 
the  robnster  life  of  public  school,  Porlook- 
son  develepes  a  most  remarkable  passion 
for  chemistry,  that  makes  him  a  wonder 
of  the  place ;  while  Sharp  major,  having 
been  convicted  upon  divers  occasions  of 
fraud,  in  the  form  of  cribs  and  so  forth, 
has  at  length  to  be  expelled  for  a  most, 
flagrant  breach  of  the  eighth  command- 


Reflection  upon  all  this  would  make  me 
very  chary  of  boxing  boys'  ears  for  dulness 
and  stupidity,  even  if  I  were  a  village 
dominie  in  no  dread  of  magisterial  inter- 
ference. 

Was  there  not,  once  upon  a  time,  a 
nation  of  savages  who  were  wont  to  punish 
what  they  called  idleness  in  any  young 
man  of  the  tribe,  by  chopping  off  his  arms 
at  the  elbow?  I  believe  I  have  read 
something  of  the  kind.  If  such  a  nation 
ever  existed,  one  might  wonder  why  it  has 
not  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  the 
race  for  pre-eminence  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  But  I,  for  my  part,  should 
be  surprised  if  it  had.  Good  Heavens!, 
what  an  unpleasant  society  to  be  born  into, 
willy  nilly  !  Of  course,  however,  one  does 
not  know  in  what  their  standard  of  idle- 
ness consisted.  Did  it  fnelude  everything 
less  energetic  than  violent  exercise  t  Then 
the  race,  no  doubt,  became  extinct  from 
internal  combustion  in  the  course  of  half- 
a-dozen  generations  after  the  establishment 
of  such  a  custom ;  and  a  good  thing  too. 
But,  if  otherwise,  who  drew  the  Hne  be- 
tween idleness  and  activity  f  Gould  not  a 
comely  lad,  in  the  spring-time  of  Hfe, 
saunter  into  the  banana  groves  with  his 
arm  round  the  portly  waist  of  a  dusky 
maid  except  at  4be  peril  of  hfs  limbs  from 
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the  elbow  downwards  1  Such  tyrannous 
decrees  were  the  death  of  love.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  the  race  wasted 
away  as  effectively  as  if  all  its  members 
were  devoted  admirers  of  Schopenhauer 
and  his  opinion,  that  the  world  is  so  bad 
a  sphere,  that  you  really  ought  on  no 
account  to  marry,  and  bring  new-born 
little  innocents  into  the  midst  of  its  trials 
and  afflictions. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  no  real  idleness 
among  as  except  misdirected  effort  Of 
that  there  is,  to  be  sore,  any  quantity. 
But  it  cannot  be  helped.  It  is  as  in- 
evitable a  prelude  to  successful  effort  as 
pain  is  to  pleasure,  or  pleasure  to  pain. 
To  eliminate  it  were  like  depriving  Hie 
soul  of  that  debased  encumbrance,  the 
body.  It  must  be  with  us  always;  nor 
need  it  be. censured  inordinately,  or  vili- 
fied. Indeed,  it  gives  much  interest  to 
life,  the  lack  of  which  we  should  miss 
sadly.  It  may  be  a  culpable  confession; 
but  I  must  admit  that  I  work  the  better 
for  seeing  a  knot  of  unoccupied  men,  or 
boys,  or  gossiping  wives  grouped  on  the 
village  green  in  front  of  my  house.  It  is 
the  stimulant  of  contrast  On  the  other 
hand,  my  brain  is  paralysed  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  city  like  London  or  New  York. 
The  activity  there  is  so  bewildering,  ab- 
sorbing, and  loud,  that  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  there  is  any  need  for  me  to 
join  in  the  general  energy.  I  prefer  to 
thrust  my  hands  into  my  pockets  and 
wander  aimlessly  among  all  these  busy- 
bodies,  with  a  mind  as  dead  within  me  as 
if  I  had  leased  my  soul  to  some  one  else 
for  a  while. 

This,  I  fancy,  is  the  true  estimate  of 
idleness.  It  cannot  be  a  reproach,  because 
it  is  the  necessary  complement  of  activity. 


NEW  WIMBLEDON. 

The  rifleman  who  forms  the  resolution 
of  visiting  New  Wimbledon,  will  have  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  a  glimpse  of 
old  Wimbledon  on  his  way.  Yonder 
rises  the  hill,  coming  into  sight  just  after 
the  train  has  steamed  past  the  velvet 
lawns,  where  ,past  or  present  masters  and 
mistresses  of  the  pleasant  mysteries  of 
lawn-tennis,  are  practising  with  ball  and 
racquet  There  is  the  hill,  fringed  with 
villas  and  gardens ;  and,  in  the  distance,  is 
still  to  be  made  out  the  tall  flagstaff,  about 
which  once  gathered  all  the  pleasant  socia- 
bility of  camp  and  rifle  range.    Farewell, 


old  Wimbledon,  where  no  more  the  white 
tents  shall  give  hospitable  welcome  to  all 
the  world. 

The  train  whirls  on,  through  a  pleasant 
country,  with  fields  in  the  fresh  green  of 
the  coming  crops,  hedgerows  and  planta- 
tions getting  on  their  summer  livery,  and 
Koups  of  houses,  which,  like  pools  on  the 
ire?  sands, announce theapproaching tide  of 
Sreat  London's  increase.  Then  the  wooded 
lopes  of  Esher  and  Claremont  come  into 
sight,  with  Sandown,  pleasantest  of  race- 
courses, spread  out  in  full  view,  its  stands 
and  balconies  all  empty  now,  and  the 
grassy  turf,  smooth  as  a  bowling  green, 
stretched  out  below.  On  the  other  ride, 
the  silent  Mole  worms  its  course  through 
lush  meadows  towards  the  Thames.  At 
Weybridge,  we  come  to  sandy  heaths,  and 
pine  barrens,  and  the  line  is  cut  through 
great  banks  of  the  whitest  and  finest  of 
drifted  sands ;  and  then  we  are  presently 
at  Woking  station,  where  the  once 
Dramatic  College  is  replaced  by  what 
looks  like  a  London  suburb.  Beyond,  rise 
the  gloomy  towers  of  the  great  prison — 
now  the  silent  abode  of  hundreds  of  un- 
happy women,  but  soon,  we  are  told,  to  be 
converted  into  a  military  barracks.  Nor 
is  the  tall  ventilating  shaft  of  the  County 
Asylum,  a  little  further  on,  a  vastly 
cheerful  sight 

Brookwood  comes  next,  where  the 
white  tombs  of  the  city  of  the  dead  are 
scattered  among  shrubberies  and  grassy 
lawns ;  and  a  silent  train  sweeps  gloomily 
towards  us,  bearing  back  its  load  of 
mourners,  leaving  their  dead  to  their  last, 
long  sleep. 

And  Brookwood,  for  the  present,  is  the 
station  for  New  Wimbledon,  though  the 
navvies  are  busy  upon  the  little  branch 
line,  which  is  presently  to  take  everybody 
to  the  heart  of  the  Volunteer  camp. 
There  is  no  need  to  ask  the  way.  The 
white  tents  gleam  on  yonder  hill,  and  here 
is  the  good  old  Basingstoke  Canal,  its 
banks  au  frilled  and  fringed  with  luxuriant 
growth,  and  the  track  of  its  towpath 
almost  lost  in  verdure.  It  has  borne  as 
company,  indeed,  for  some  little  distance 
along  the  railway,  and  just  now  we  passed 
a  pleasant  wood,  the  fresh,  green  canopy  of 
which  was  reflected  in  the  still  waters — a 
wood  which,  great  boards  informed  us,  was 

Eracticable  for  building  purposes,  and  which 
ears  the  suggestive  names  of  the  Her- 
mitage Wood,  and  Folk's  Orchard.  The 
original  hermit  was  a  brother  from  Guild- 
ford Friary,  who  founded  here  a  house  of 
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retreat  —  and  this  Hermitage  still  exists 
in  the  form  of  a  pleasant  country  mansion, 
of  which  the  days  of  seclusion  are  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close. 

A  pretty,  high-arched  bridge  carries  one 
fork  of  the  road  oyer  the  canal,  where  there 
is  a  lock,  cool  and  tranquil,  the  water 
plashing  freely  through  the  black  and 
weathered  sluices ;  while,  beyond,  an  old 
barge  seems  to  have  taken  root  there,  and 
grown  to  its  moorings.  Tet  its  days  of 
rest  are  numbered,  for  the  railway  men 
are  at  work  a  little  further  on,  and  trucks 
and  railway  waggons  are  rumbling  over 
the  new  bridge. 

The  high  railway  embankment,  which 
runs  the  length  of  the  valley,  seems  to 
divide  the  country  into  two  different 
regions.  On  this  side  the  dark  and  heath- 
covered  hills  rise  gently  towards  the  new 
camp.  On  the  other  side  one  does  not 
know  what  there  is ;  but  the  sweet  jingle 
of  church  bells  falls  melodiously  on  the 
ear,  as  if  inviting  to  a  brighter,  softer 
country  beyond.  And  a  tall  brick  viaduct 
opens  the  way  beneath  the  railway  bank, 
upon  which  trains  are  bustling  along  to 
or  from  Farnham  and  Aldershot.  And 
that  way  all  the  traffic  goes,  the  one-horse 
shay,  the  briskly-driven  tradesmen's  carts, 
the  hansom  cab,  that  intrepid  pioneer  of 
civilisation,  and  the  family  carriage,  with 
the  fat,  sleek  horses. 

Well,  the  country  beyond  the  arch  is 
still  heath  and  common,  but  the  well- 
frequented  road  leads  to  a  scattered  vil- 
lage, Pirbright  by  name,  while  at  some 
distance  apart,  stands  the  church,  from  the 
tower  of  which  the  bells  are  sounding 
their  pleasant  chimes.  A  breezy,  forzy 
country  stretches  out  in  the  direction  of 
Guildford,  and  there  is  Worplesdon  on 
the  way,  with  handsome  church  and  road- 
side inn,  and  village  green,  all  retired  from 
the  world,  in  pleasant,  country  quietude. 

But  our  way  is  quite  in  another  direc- 
tion. Over  the  quaint  little  canal  bridge, 
and  by  a  path  that  strikes  across  the 
heather,  with  plashy  little  patches  here 
and  there,  where  the  dark  waters  of  some 
tiny  rill  filter  through  moss  and  lichen,  in 
many  a  treacherous  little  swamp.  The  scene 
is  wild  and  a  little  forbidding ;  but  on  reach- 
ing the  brow  of  the  first  rise,  the  union 
jack  fluttering  from  its  staff,  and  the  white 
tents  of  the  Red  Cross  knights  below,  give 
a  little  life  to  the  scene.  And  over  in  the 
valley  yonder  rise  more  white  tents,  a 
good  -  sized  camp,  indeed,  where  seven 
hundred  or  more  of   the  regulars  from 


Aldershot  are  lying  under  canvas.  And 
there  targets  are  set  up  against  the  hill- 
side, and  the  rattle  of  a  pretty  constant 
fire  of  rifles  comes  echoing  up  the  hills, 
mingled  with  bugle  calls,  and  marked  at 
intervals  by  the  gruff  bark  of  a  big  gun, 
somewhere  among  the  distant  heaths. 

And  here,  close  at  hand,  under  the  Bed 
Cross,  is  the  field-hospital  of  the  force, 
where,  happily,  casualties  are  as  yet  un- 
known. But  New  Wimbledon  is  further 
still,  up  by  the  Engineers1  camp,  which 
crowns  the  more  distant  ridge.  Yes,  it  is 
a  wild  waste  country  this,  with  black  and 
moorish  wastes  stretching  into  the  dis- 
tance, yet  with  green  patches  here  and 
there,  and  gradually  in  course  of  reclama- 
tion, with  hedgerows  and  green  fields  in- 
vading the  borders  of  the  waste.  And 
a  wild,  windy  place  it  must  be  in 
winter ! 

"You  may  well  say  that,11  remarks  a 
red-coated  Engineer,  who  is  making  tracks 
across  the  heath.  "And  we  ought  to 
know,  for  we've  been  camped  here  all  the 
winter.  And  of  all  the  queer  pitches 
give  me  Bisley  Common.  Salisbury 
Plain  isn't  a  patch  upon  it,  nor  yet  Dart- 
moor." 

But  coming  to  the  Engineers'  camp,  the 
result  of  all  their  plans  and  measurements 
is  evident  in  the  great  earthworks  that 
stretch  across  the  black,  heathy  plain.  A 
wide  plateau,  almost  level,  extends  in 
front  of  these  butts;  and  in  winter  it  is 
spongy  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  the  ground 
is  fast  drying  up,  and  where  the  heath 
comes  to  be  worn  away,  there  will  be  a 
little  dust,  perhaps.  But  it  is  a  capital 
range,  after  all,  with  plenty  of  room  for 
expansion ;  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  prospect  of  the  march  of  building 
speculations  driving  the  Association  from 
its  quarters,  as  the  Bed  Man  is  driven 
from  his  to  seek  fresh  hunting-grounds  in 
wilder  regions. 

From  the  level  of  the  dark  plain,  which 
is  terminated  by  the  butts,  rises  a  knoll  of 
greener  hue,  and  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
land,  whioh  has  been  partly  reclaimed 
from  the  wilderness ;  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  knoll  stands  the  building,  it  seems 
to  be  the  identical  building,  formerly  at 
old  Wimbledoto,  which  forms  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Volunteer  camp.  From 
this  knoll  there  is  a  noble  view  all  round 
the  horizon.  The  Chobham  ridges  close 
the  view  towards  Aldershot  and  Farnham ; 
and  then  the  Hog's  Back  carries  on  the 
line,  its  regular  outline  giving  the  curious 
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chalk-ridge  the  appearance  of  some  gigantic 
artificial  earthwork  The  ridge  breaka 
away,  showing  where  the  river  Wey  cute 
through  the  hilly  barrier  at  Guildford, 
and  then  we  Bee  the  heights  that  are 
crowned  by  Saint  Martha's  lonely  chapel ; 
and  so  on  to  the  imposing  crest  of  Boxhiil, 
and  the  rolling  downs  above  Leathethead 
and  Epsom.  There  is  a  haae  over  the 
Thames  valley,  and  on  that  side  nothing 
is  distinctly  to  be  made  out ;  but  the  wide 
horison  tar  continued  all  round  the  compass, 
till  we  return  to  our  Chobham  Ridges,  and 
the  muttons  that  feed  thereon. 

The  air,  too,  corresponds  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  prospect^  fresh,  pure,  and  in- 
vigorating. Nor  is  the  seene  any  longer 
dark  and  lowering,  for  the  sun  shines  out, 
and  the  oloud  masses  are  piled  in  snowy 
heights  in  the  bright  blue  sky;  grass,  and 
moss,  and  freshly-springing  heather  also 
catch  the  radiance,  and  the  underlying 
blackness  is  hidden  from  view.  It  is  a 
picture  of  peace  and  war.  Yonder  are  the 
ohtttered  tents  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
rattle  of  musketry  and  the  boom  of  cannon 
are  in  the  air,  with  the  sounds  of  military 
music  But  here  the  larks  are  warbling, 
the  peewits  drive  past  with  shrill  cries, 
and  all  round  the  cuckoo  repeats  his  note 
—as,  indeed,  is  to  be  expected.    For, 

In  May,  he  sings  all  day. 

A.  little  below,  the  big  pavilion  of  the 
refreshment  contractors  takes  its  stand, 
With  fragmentary  announcements  here  and 
there  of  refreshing  drinks,  not,  alas,  as 
yet  available ;  and  scattered  about  are  the 
portable  properties  of  the  old  Wimbledon 
camp,  the  tram  waggons  that  rolled  from 
point  to  point,  and  that  will,  no  doubt, 

Cefarm  the  same  duties  here,  with  wooden 
ts  and  a  crowd  of  miscellaneous  objects, 
all  redolent  of  old  Wimbledon.  Close 
to  headquarters,  the  platform  of  the  future 
New  Wimbledon  station  is  already  com- 
pleted, and  the  line,  still  all  in  the  rough, 
can  be  traced  sweeping  down,  with  a  cutting 
here  and  there,  into  the  valley  below. 

As  to  Bisley  itself,  which  gives  its  name 
to  heath  and  common  hereabouts,  it  lies 
some  mile  and  a  half  further  away.  No, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  at  Bisley, 
which  consists  of  a  few  scattered  houses, 
and  an  ancient  church,  near  which  is  a 
mineral  spring,  which  once  had  a  reputation, 
and  is  known  as  St.  John's  Well.  No 
very  remarkable  people  seem  to  have  lived 
there,  or  to  have  died  there,  and  had 
monuments  erected  to  their  memory.    It 


belonged  to  the  Zouche  family  once,  who 
obtained  important  grants  from  the  Crown 
of  manors  and  lends  in  this  neighbourhood, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Yet  the 
place  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  the 
retreat  of  a  once  celebrated,  if  not  fllna- 
trious,  character.  Barbara*  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  received  the  grant  of  the  re- 
version of  the  manor,  which  the  Zouches 
held  only  by  a  life  tenancy,  at  the  hands  of 
her  Royal  lover.  This  was  in  1671,  when 
Barbara  was  in  the  heyday  of  her  charms 
and  favour.  But  her  Royal  lover  died ;  his 
line  was  driven  from  the  house-  Other 
monarchs  came  who  knew  not  Barbara; 
but  still  she  held  on  to  her  chance  of 
Bisley,  and  got  it  at  last,  when  she  was 
old,  and  fat,  and  neglected.  That  was  in 
1708,  and  she  only  lived  to  the  next  year; 
and  if  she  ever  came  to  Bisley  she  did  not 
stay  there  long. 

Beyond  lies  Chobham,  as  quiet  and 
secluded  a  village  as  can  be  imagined, 
where  there  is  an  interesting  church,  with 
some  quaint  features.  The  Gordon  Boys' 
Home  is  not  fur  distant,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  are  traces  still  to  be  found 
of  that  catnp  at  Chobham — almost  pre- 
historic now — which  was  the  precursor  of 
our  modern  camps  of  instruction,  and 
about  which  John  Leech  and  the  wife  of 
"  Punch"  poked  good-natured  fan,  in  the 
early  Mark  Lemon  era,  before  the  Crimean 
War.  And  that  was  when  "  Brown  Bees" 
was  the  chosen  arm  of  the  British  troops, 
percussion  locks  a  quite  modern  innova- 
tion, and  when  the  recruits'  front  teeth 
were  specially  examined  with  reference  to 
their  use  in  biting  off  the  ends  of  cart- 
ridges. Further  in  that  direction  is  Bag- 
shot,  with  its  heath  once  famed  for 
highwaymen;  and  Frimley  and  Sandhurst 
are  not  far  to  seek  on  the  other  aide  of 
those  formidable  Chobham  ridges. 

While  we  have  been  gazing  the  workmen 
have  knocked  off  for  dinner,  and  the 
quietude  of  the  military  quarters  indicates 
that  a  similar  occupation  is  there  in 
progress.  And  this  b  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  buita  themselves, 
involving  a  lonely  walk  across  the  wild  and 
blasted  heath,  where  a  gibbet  would  be 
an  appropriate  ornament,  or  which  might 
be  a  fit  rendezvous  for  the  witches  in 
"Macbeth."  The  great  earthbank  looms 
high  and  formidable  now,  with  a  lower 
bank  in  front,  behind  which  are  screened 
the  brick  huts  of  the  markers,  all  solid 
and  well  constructed.  And  over  there, 
leaning  against  the  bright  red  wall  of  a 
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store,    or   magazine,  are   the  targets  of 

the  future,  enjoying  a  fresh  coat  of  white 
paint— targets  which  will  decide  the  fate  of 
many  a  gallant  struggle,  and  whose  bolls 
and  magpies  will  be  the  totems  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  for  the  Queen's  guineas, 
and  the  rifle  championship  of  the  year. 

It  k  curious  to  note,  too,  that  although 
we  seem  to  hare  climbed  a  good  many  hills, 
we  have  reached  a  not  much  higher  level 
than  the  top  of  the  railway  embankment, 
for  turning  that  way  a  train  can  be  seen, 
apparently  skimming  along  the  edge  of  the 
heath,  although  a  good  mile  and  a  half  away. 

Bat  the  tents  of  the  Volunteer  camp  will 
lie  rather  higher  than  this,  about  the  central 
knoll  of  headquarters,  where  the  fields 
have  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  zone  of 
the  rifle  ranges,  and  presently  the  scene 
will  be  busy  and  gay  enough,  with,  let  us 
hope,  much  of  the  gaiety  and  charm  of 
old  Wimbledon.  There  is  plenty  of  scope 
for  ornamental  gardening  here ;  but 
amateurs  must  be  prepared  to  bring  their 
own  mould  with  them,  unless  they  are 
able  to  break  up  and  remove  an  intractable 
crust  of  hard-bake,  on  which  nothing  will 
grow  but  heaths  and  mosses.  But  beneath 
this  is  a  light,  but  excellent  sandy  soil,  in 
which  shrubs  and  flowers  flourish  famously. 

Perhaps  some — who  are  quartered  in 
the  damp,  and  whose  eyes  may  grow  a 
little  tired  of  the  wild  and  shaggy  country 
of  heath  and  ridge— may  pay  a  flying 
visit  to  the  rich  meadow-land  and  shaded 
tortuous  lanes  that  lie  about  the  banks  of 
the  old  river  Wey.  The  best  introduction 
to  this  country  is  from  Woking  station. 
Woking,  itself,  is  a  dull,  featureless  village, 
although  the  church  has  some  good  points 
about  it  But,  from  Woking  station,  the 
road  hade  pretty  directly  southwards,  to  a 
long,  winding  lane,  called,  appropriately 
enough,  White  Rose  Lane. 

Whether  the  name  is  as  ancient  as  those 
early  Plantagenets,  or  later  Tudors,  to 
whose  ancient  home  it  leads,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say ;  but  it  would  be  vain  now 
to  ask  for  the  Palace.  The  Royal  mansion 
has  long  since  disappeared,  and  its  mate- 
rials have  been  utilised  in  a  handsome, 
substantial,  old  house  known  as  Park 
Farm,  the  way  to  which  lies  across  Hoe 
Bridge;  but  the  moats  and  foundations  of 
the  old  Royal  residence  can  still  be  traced, 
and  its  memory  is  preserved  in  Old  Hall 
Barn  and  Old  Hall  Copse,  which  are  close 
to  the  modern  farm  buildings.  It  is  a 
pleasant,  secluded  spot,  enfolded  by  the 
softly-flowing  stream. 


In  the  time  of  Edward  tine  Third,  this 
moated  manor  house  was  occupied  by 
Edward  of  Woodstock,  the  King's  sixth 
son,  one  branch  of  whose  line  of  descend- 
ants, ever  marked  by  persistent  misfortune, 
was  extinguished  by  Henry  the  Eighth  in 
the  person  of  that  great  Duke  who  speaks 
to  us  through  Shakespeare : 

When  I  came  hither  I  was  Lord  High  Constable 
And  Dtike  of   Buckingham;  now,  poor  Edward 
Bohnn. 

Again,  we  find  Woking  Manor  in  the 
possession  of  Margaret  Beaufort,  who  had 
espoused,  in  second  nuptials,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  house.  And  Margaret,  the 
mother  of  the  Tudors  and  the  founder  of 
their  high  fortunes,  transmitted  Woking, 
with  other  vast  possessions,  to  her  grand- 
son, Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was  a  frequent 
visitor  here  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign. 
He  was  here  in  1515  with  the  Archbishop 
of  York ;  and  here  was  brought  a  missive 
from  the  Court  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  an- 
nouncing that  the  Archbishop  had  been 
chosen  Cardinal.  And  henceforth  he  was 
to  be  known  as  Cardinal  Wclsey. 

It  was  a  rich  manor,  too,  in  those  earlier 
days,  and  among  the  dues  that  were  paid 
to  its  Plantagenet  lord,  were  seventy  cocks 
and  hens  at  Christmas,  valued  at  three 
halfpence  each,  and  one  pound  of  pepper, 
valued  at  one  shilling.  The  pepper  tribute 
is  singular  and  original,  and  excites  specu- 
lation. What  connection  had  Woking 
with  the  Spice  Islands,  and  how  could  such 
a  service  have  originated  I  Was  it  some 
Crusader  who  brought  home  a  supply  from 
the  East  of  the  useful  condiment,  or  some 
palmer  from  the  Holy  Land  who  set  up  a 
grocery  store  in  his  native  village  % 

A  little  lower  down  this — which  is  the 
old  course  of  the  Wey — we  come  upon 
Newark  Abbey  and  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Abbey  church,  lying  among  streams  and 
water-courses,  with  effects  of  water  and 
foliage  such  as  artists  delight  in.  But  in 
wet  weather  there  is  sometimes  too  much 
water,  and  the  lanes  may  be  found  sub- 
merged knee-deep.  Out  of  the  maze  of 
lanes  and  water-courses,  Pfcford  Church 
shows  here  and  there  as  a  guiding  mark ; 
and  an  interesting  old  church  it  will  prove 
to  the  antiquarian.  And  Ripley  is  the 
Borne  of  the  district,  whither  all  the  sign- 
posts point— Ripley,  pleasantest  of  English 
villages,  whose  extensive  green  is  be- 
lieved to  head  the  record  of  village  greens, 
and  where,  as  everybody  knows  who  has 
ever  been  a  cyclist,  there  is  good  accommo- 
dation for  man  and  beast. 
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UNDER  WHAT  LEADING! 

A  MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER  IL 

Country  people  are  very  apt  to  suppose 
that  neither  spring  nor  summer  is  of 
much  account  in  London.  There  could 
not  be  a  greater  mistake.  Why,  the  flower- 
Tendon'  carts  are  a  spring  in  themselves, 
and  rival  any  massed,  bedded-out  blossoms 
in  any  gentleman's  garden,  however  well 
tended.  Like  gorgeously-coloured  butter- 
flies, awakened  from  their  winter  sleep, 
they  glide  about  the  streets,  nodding  their 
plumed  heads  and  dazxling  blossoms  in  the 
balmy  breeze. 

Oh  yes)  it  is  balmy  enough,  even  in 
the  Crescent,  and  as  to  the  rpw  of  young 
linden  trees  that  stand,  each  in  a  little 
sentry-box  of  its  own,  all  round  our  curve 
of  pathway  and  road,  they  put  on  their 
spring  dress  of  tender  green,  with  tiny 
tufts  by  way  of  tassels,  just  as  jauntily  as 
your  country  trees,  every  bit 

There  are  other  changes,  too,  that  mark 
the  spring-time  for  sister  Janet  and  my- 
self. We  take  out  the  velvet  linings  of 
our  Leghorn  bonnets,  remove  the  bows  to 
match  upon  the  crowns,  and  substitute  silk 
or  satin  instead.  Once  these  changes  are 
made,  we  always  feel  that  the  winter  is 
past,  and  any  little  renewal  of  sleet  or 
frost  is  a  sort  of  accident  The  marigolds 
keep  pace  with  us,  and  begin  to  put  forth 
tiny,  round,  hard  buttons  here  and  there 
among  their  fluffy  leaves,  to  show  that 
orange-coloured  flowers  are  on  the  way; 
while  the  tawny  wall-flowers  follow  suit 

In  the  year  of  which  I  am  writing  we 
had  what  is  called  an  "  early  spring.1'  By 
notes  in  our  respective  diaries  for  the 
former  years,  we  found  that  fully  a  fort- 
night, if  not  more,  difference  lay  between 
the  changing  of  our  bonnet-trimmings  in 
the  two  consecutive  years. 

I  had  just  remarked  upon  this  fact,  and 
Janet  had  retorted  that  certainly  the  biting 
east  wind  of  that  particular  afternoon 
made  our  proceedings  seem  rather  ironical 
The  kettle  was  singing  on  the  hob;  the 
light  was  fading.  It  had  chanced  to  be 
an  "off"  afternoon  of  mine,  and  we  had 
had  a  busy  time  of  it  stitching  and  un- 
picking. 

"  The  winter  is  past  and  gone,  and  the 
flowers  are  come  again  upon  the  earth," 
said  I,  with  a  glance  at  the  two  bonnets 
that  now  reposed  upon  a  side  table ;  not  in 


the  least  applying  the  text  in  question  to 
them,  but  still  feeling  that  they  made  a 
very  tolerable  show. 

"Yes,"  said  sister  Janet,  giving  the 
kettle  a  touch,  since  it  seemed  rather  in- 
clined to  tilt  upon  its  nose ;  "  the  years  ran 
by  very  quickly  if  quiet  lives  like  ours.  I 
suppose  each  one  is  so  like  the  others  that 
it  is  hard  to  distinguish  them." 

11  This  has  seemed  somehow  different," 
I  hazarded,  a  certain  shy  feeling  coming 
over  me  as  I  spoke. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  sister  Janet,  "they 
have  been  here  nearly  a  year  now,'1  and 
she  waved  her  knitting  pin  towards  Mrs. 
Buthven's  side  of  the  Orescent 

"Eight  months  and  a  fortnight,"  I  put 
in,  laconically. 

"What  an  accurate  mind  you  have, 
sister  Annie,"  replied  my  companion,  "I 
could  not  have  told  the  exact  time." 

A  certain  guilty  feeling  came  upon  me. 
Sister  Janet  was  not  of  a  jealous  dispo- 
sition, but  if  she  only  knew  how  all  my 
heart  seemed  drawn  out  of  me  towards] 
that  lonely  woman  next  door;  if  she  only 
knew  the  passion  of  sympathy  that  had 
grown  up  within  me,  stirring  my  life  to  its 
depths  as  the  angel  troubled  the  pool  in 
the  olden  time ;  if  she  only  knew  the  won- 
derment, the  dreaming*,  the  forebodings 
that  filled  my  waking  hours,  the  way  m 
which,  with  all  my  soul  in  my  ears,  I  ww 
to  strain  and  listen  for  sounds  in  the  nart 
house,  in  the  room  that  was  only  divided 
from  mine  by  a  shallow  wall,  and  yet 
might  as  well  have  been  a  hundred  miles 
away  for  all  that  I  could  read  of  the  secrets 
it  buried— what  then  would  sister  Janet 
have  said  I  , 

If  ever  you  feel  drawn  to  some  one  wno 
is  a  stranger  to  you  in  this  irresistible 
manner,  be  sure  it  is  Heaven's  way « 
telling  you  that  you  are  wanted  to  <w 
something  for  them;  that  some  h<W  » 
coming  in  which  your  hand  is  destined  w 
clasp  theirs,  your  arm  to  uphold  ana 
strengthen,  your  sympathy  to  console  m 
sustain  them.  I  know  this  now;  1  w 
not  know  it  then.  I  felt  the  uifa" 
about  me  and  around  me,  but  I  w** 
know  the  why  or  the  wherefore  of  it  *  JT 
led  blindly  towards  I  knew  not  whsl  «J 


tea  Diinaiy  towards  x  xnew  uw-  «— -    -j 
whole  life,  in  some  strange  so*  ■*■£ 


mother  at  the  window— such  trifles u*~ 
marked  a  day  as  with  a  white  ■»»":. 
me  thrilling  and  trembling  «*  m'  *^ 
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kept  me  waking  and  wondering  in  the 
silent  hours  of  the  night.  Thus  had  it 
been  with  me  through  the  long  winter. 
But  the  days  that  were  so  short,  and  the 
nights  that  were  so  long,  had  brought  me 
no  new  knowledge.  Sometimes  the  boy 
would  disappear  for  days  together.  Then 
the  window  was  seldom  without  a  watcher, 
or  we  would  see  Mrs.  Euthven  set  out  in  the 
morning,  and  only  return  as  the  dusk  was 
falling,  like  a  grey  veil  over  the  Crescent ; 
a  grey  veil  pierced  here  and  there  by  the 
shimmer  of  a  star  showing  bright  in  the 
frosty  air. 

"  There  is  a  great  crush  of  business  on 
just  now,"  would  sister  Janet  say,  at  such 
times ;  then  perk  her  head,  and  pucker  up 
her  mouth.  "  They  are  killing  that  young 
fellow,  whoever  they  are,"  she  would  say, 
indignantly. 

Something  was  evidently  wearing  him 
out  strangely ;  for,  when  we  did  see  him, 
he  would  look  wan  and  worn,  his  eyes 
deeper  and  darker  than  ever,  his  cheek 
pale,  his  temples  hollow. 

"  Life  in  these  days  is  a  perfect  Jugger- 
naut 1 "  sister  Janet  would  say,  still  full  of 
righteous  indignatioa 

I  used  to  say  nothing. 

Queer  fancies  would  come  over  me — 
wicked  fancies,  maybe ;  and  the  echo  of  a 
footstep  that  ofttimes  paced  the  floor  until 
the  church  behind  the  Crescent  chimed 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  seemed  to 
trample  on  my  heart,  crushing  it. 

But  all  this  was  in  the  winter.  And 
was  I  not  writing  of  balmy  spring  1  Had 
we  not  been  putting  spring  linings  in  our 
bonnets)  And  was  not  Amelia  about  to 
bring  in  the  tea)  I  say  "about,"  because 
I  am  not  sure  that  tea  was  ever  brought 
in  at  all. 

Sister  Janet  had  moved  to  the  window, 
and  was  about  to  pull  down  the  striped 
chintz  blind,  when  she  gave  a  sharp  sort 
of  cry  that  brought  me  to  her  side  in  a 
moment.  There,  out  in  the  grey  dusk, 
was  the  tail,  dark  figure  of  Mrs.  Buthven. 
She  was  standing  by — no,  clinging  to — 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  narrow,  flagged 
pathway  that  led  from  the  road  to  the 
porch. 

"Go  to  her  1  Go  to  her  1 "  cried  sister 
Janet,  wringing  her  hands  one   in   the 


But  I  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot.  It 
was  as  if  something  I  had  long  expected 
had,  at  last,  come  to  pass.  Then,  while  I 
hesitated,  benumbed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
intensity  of  my  own  feelings,  we  saw  her 


move  slowly  and  painfully  up  the  path- 
way, reach  die  bottom  step,  and  then  sink 
down,  a  dark  heap,  against  the  white 
stones. 

It  seemed  but  a  moment  before  I  was 
by  her  side,  had  rung  a  frantic  peal  at  the 
house-bell,  had  raised  the  fallen  head  upon 
my  lap,  and  was  sobbing  over  the  death- 
pale  face  that  was  nigh  as  white  as  the 
widow's  cap  that  dipt  it  round.  A  strange 
way,  truly,  to  be  going  on  about  a  com- 
plete stranger  to  me ;  and  yet  a  way  over 
which  I  had  no  control.  That  wondrous 
feeling  we  are  all  conscious  of  at  times — 
the  conviction  that  the  thing  that  moves 
us  has  all  happened  before — was  powerfully 
impressed  upon  me.  I  felt  no  astonish- 
ment when  a  gaunt  woman,  with  a  face 
like  a  hatchet,  bent  over  the  two  of  us, 
lifted  Mrs.  Buthven  as  easily  as  though 
she  bad  been  a  child,  and  muttering  to 
herself,  "It's  the  old  story,  the  old  story, 
all  the  time,"  half  led,  half  carried  the  poor 
lady  into  the  house,  and,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  had  her  laid  on  a  shabby  lounge 
that  stood  behind  the  parlour  door ;  had 
her  bonnet  off,  the  neck  and  bosom  of  her 
dress  unfastened ;  jerked  herself  out  of 
the  room,  and  jerked  herself  in  again  with 
some  water  and  a  sponge,  and  began  to 
moisten  the  marble  brow  and  pallid 
cheek  of  her  mistress. 

A  prompt  and  unsentimental  person, 
certainly,  -and  one  more  given  to  deeds 
than  words. 

So  at  last  I  was  within  the  walls  of  the 
house  upon  which  I  had  cast  so  many 
longing  glances.  With  .one  look  round,  I 
took  every  detail  in — books,  books,  books, 
in  rows  one  above  another ;  the  shelves  of 
plainest  deal,  their  freight  evidently  a 
precious  one.  By  the  window — so  placed 
that  the  light  fell  full  upon  it — was  a  small 
table,  holding  a  tin  case  of  water-colours, 
a  stand  of  brushes,  a  large  magnifying- 
glass,  and  a  high  pile  of  cabinet  photo- 
graphs. 

"  That  is  how  it  is  I  see  her  sitting  in 
the  window  so  often ;  she  is  trying  to  eke 
out  their  small  income  in  any  way  she 
can.11 

A  mist  came  over  my  eyes  at  this, 
blurring  the  white  face  upon  the  pillow  to 
my  sight.  I  held  the  hand  that  lay  in 
mine  closer.  I  had  fancied,  wondered, 
wearied.  Now  I  was  to  know,  at  least, 
something  of  the  life  that  had  grown  so 
dear  to  me,  yet  had  been  as  some  beauti- 
ful veiled  statue  to  my  eyes. 

With  a  deep  sigh,  as  of  one  obliged  to 
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return  to  life,  yet  wearied  of  its  burden, 
Mrs.  Ruthven  opened  her  eye*  They 
rested  on  me  long  and  questioningry, 
entirely  without  wonder  at  my  pretence, 
and  not  at  all  as  though  she  looked  upon  a 
stranger. 

"  How  kind  and  good  yon  look  ! "  she 
said,  at  last    Then  she  added :  "I  have 
often  thought  so.    I  am  glad  yon  hare 
eome,  very  glad" 
t  "  So  am  I  glad  to  be  here." 

I  tried  to  speak  quietly  and  restroinedly ; 
but  my  lips  quivered,  and  the  tears  rose  in 
spite  of  me. 

"Do  not  be  so  sorry  for  me,"  she 
answered,  with  a  pitiful  little  smile. 
"  There  is  nothing  very  much  the  matter, 
after  all  Long  walks  always  take  it  out 
of  me,  and  I  went  quite  too  far  to-day, 
didn't  I,  Hannah  1" 

Hannah  growled  out  something  within 
herself,  of  which  I  could  only  catch  the 
last  words  :  "  Miles  and  miles  too  far." 

A  faint  blush  rose  to  Mrs.  Ruthven's 
cheek. 

"I  am  much  better  now/'  she  said, 
rising  from  the  couch,  and  standing,  tall 
and  pale,  before  me.  "  Ah  1  My 
locket ! " 

It  had  fallen  at  her  feet,  and  flown  open 
with  the  force  of  the  fall.  Little  women 
have  some  advantages  in  life ;  one  is  that 
they  can  stoop  quickly  and  easily.  I 
raised  the  locket  in  an  instant,  and  there 
it  lay  open  on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  show- 
ing me  the  face  of  an  angel — a  child  of 
some  five  years,  with  the  most  pathetic 
eyes,  the  bonniest  curls,  the  sweetest, 
smiling  mouth. 

"It  is— your  son)"  I  said,  timidly,  as 
she  took  it  from  me; 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "my  boy  Malcombe — 
many  years  ago.  He  is  now  quite  a  young 
man,  as  you  have  seen,  I  doubt  not. 
Most  people  notice  Malcombe  " — this  with 
a  fitful  smile — "but  he  is  not  much  at 
home  just  now;  his  time  is  not  his  Own. 
Young  men  have  to  work  very  hard  in 
these  days,  if  they  mean  to  make  their 
way.'" 


>  had  turned  away  from  me,  and  was 
slightly  moving  the  photographs  on  the 
table  by  the  window;  while,  to  my 
extreme  consternation,  the  hatchet-faced 
one  was  making  wonderful  grimaces  and 
gestures  at  me  from  the  open  door.  Un- 
fortunately for  her,  there  was  a  small 
mirror  in  an  angle  of  the  window,  and 
with  one  glance  at  its  surface,  Mrs.  Ruth- 
ven took  in  the  state  of  affairs. 


"It  was  so  kind  of  you  to  eome — but, 
I  must  not  keep  you  now.  I  am  nearly 
well  again " 

The  "  cMmbing  sorrow  "  of  poor  old  Lear 
seemed  ready  to  choke  me.  Had  I  only 
gained  the  coveted  citadel  to  be  expelled  1 
Was  this  to  be  my  first  and  last  visit  to 
Mrs.  Ruthven  t  Were  weeks  and  months 
of  watching  and  waiting  to  count  for 
nothing  f 

I  felt  myself  dismissed — and  yet  it  was 
so  hard  to  go. 

I  felt  that  the  eye  of  hatchet-face  was 
upon  me,  and  an  encouraging  eagerness  in 
its  glitter. 

"I  may  come  again,  may  I  not!  "  I 
began  bravely  enough;  then,  as  Mrs. 
Ruthven  looked  me  gravely  and  silently  in 
the  face,  I  stammered,  lamely  enough, 
"just  to  ask  for  you,  just  to  let  my  sister, 
— who  is  so  anxious  about  you — know  how 
you  are " 

A  sudden  sweet  smile  stirred  the  pole, 
beautiful  lips.  Mrs.  Ruthven  laid  her 
hand  a  moment  on  my  shoulder  :  "  Yes," 
she  said,  "come  and  see  me  again,  come 
some  morning ;  Fm  sure  we  like  the  some 

books — we  can  talk  them  over "     A 

pretty  gesture  of  the  slim,  white  hand  dis- 
missed me;  and  I  turned  to  go — bat  J 
was  beckoned  back.  "  You  have  been  so 
good  to  me,  she  said,  "so  good  and 
Mud Thank  you — my  dear * 

I  seemed  to  be  in  a  kind  of  maze  all  the 
rest  of  that  day.  I  found  myself  turning  an 
almost  deaf  ear  to  sister  Janet's  comments 
upon  the  fact  that,  in  her  alarm,  she  had 
come  out  into  the  garden  without  putting 
on  her  cross-over;  and  her  fears  as  to 
the  ultimate  results.  Each  time  this 
i  subject  was  touched  upon,  Amelia  ejacu- 
lated— "  Lor,  m'em  ! "  lifting  hands  and 
eyes ;  but  aU  enthusiasm  seemed  dead  in 
me,  all  earnestness  absorbed  in  the  house 
next  door.  Every  echo  of  sound  I  could 
catch  set  my  nerves  a-quiver.  I  seemed 
part  and  parcel  of  a  pale-faced,  weary- 
eyed  woman's  life  and  sorrows.  What  was 
the  secret  of  the  mother's  sorrow  9  Why, 
oh,  why !  was  the  dark-eyed,  golden- 
haired  boy  so  seldom  seen?  Why 
the  tea  so  temptingly  set  out ;  the 
made  to  look  its  poor  best — and  all  in 
vainl  Why  did  I  hear  such  heavy, 
lagging  footsteps,  making  faltering  way  up 
the  steep  stairs,  at  hours  when  all  the 
world  was  sleeping  t  Was  it  fancy, 
or  did  I  hear,  and  that  more  than 
once,  a  low,  wailing  cry,  a 
bitter  and  prolonged  % 
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The  Crescent  wan  a  common -place 
neighbourhood  enough;  yet,  within  the 
walls  of  one  of  its  unpretending  homes, 
a  tragedy  wae  being  enacted,  a  pftttnl 
drama,  dragging  its  weary  length  —  a 
human  heart,  passionate,  loving,  faithful, 
waa  slowly  breaking. 

ft  will  be  seen  by  all  this  that  I  shrank 
from  again  visiting  Mrs*  Buthven, 
unasked.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  wkyr 
unless  it  was:  that  the  remembrance  of 
some  fancied  reserve  of  manner  on  her 
part  held  me  back.  Almost  daily  I  snw 
her  sitting  in  the  window,  bending  over 
her  painting.  Many  those  and  oft  I  saw 
her  watching  for  "  golden  locks,"  as  sister 
Janet  used  to  call  the  boy.  Many  night* 
I  noticed  the  patch  of  light  upon  the 
narrow,  sloping  lawn;  often  I  had  put 
my  own  gas  out,  and  the  patch  of  light, 
that  told  me  die  kept  vigil,  waa  shin- 
ing still  But  the  longing  to  see  her 
nearer,  and  to  hold  speech  with  her, 
was  burning  within  me;  and  I  have 
great  faith  in  longing  bringing  forth  op- 
portunity. 

One  morning,  ae  I  passed,  she  beckoned 
to  me.  For  a  moment  I  thought  I  might  be 
mistaken,  but  the  gesture  was  repeated, 
and  a  momeht  later  she  had  opened 
the  door  herself,  and  stood  waiting 
me.  I  hardly  know  how  the  time 
passed.  Mrs.  Buthven  was  one  of 
those  people,  one  meets  with  sometimes, 
whose  companionship  hae  a  charm  that  sets 
time  at  defiance.  We  talked  of  books,  of 
work,  of  art — of  anything  in  fact,  except 
her  boy.  We  neared  the  subject  once  or 
twice,  but  she  glanced  off  from  it.  Yet  I 
am  very  sure  that  he  was  present  in  both 
our  thoughts.  Many  times  I  saw  her 
finger  the  locket  that  hung  upon  her 
breast,  and  I  knew — I  knew- 

I  could  not  help  expressing  my  astonish- 
ment alt  the  amount  and  variety  of  her 
reading.  "  Tea,"  she  said,  feverishly,  "  I 
am  never  unoccupied,  I  am  always  busy.  I 
like  books  that  claim  one's  whole  thought 
and  attention,  that  must  be  thought  about, 
if  they  are  to  be  understood.  Then  there 
is  my  painting.  Oh  1  I  could  not  beat  to 
be  idle,  I  should  go  mad ;  constant  occupa- 
tion, that  is  the  only  thing—" 

Then  she  stopped  suddenly. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  left  her — but  only 
to  return  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next  after  thai  In  spite  of  the 
sorrow  that  I  always  felt  underlay  every- 
thing, I  can  look  back  upon  it  now,  and  say 
it  was  a  happy  time.    The  companionship  of 


a  rarely  beautiful  and  highly  euMfflfed 
mind  must  always  be  that. 

Then  there  came  a  terrible  episode. 

Going  over  to  see  Mrs,  Buthven  one 
day  about  noon,  I  fand  the  boose-door 
unlatched,  and  —  an  indiscretion  perhaps 
on  my  part— pushed  it  gently  open  and 
went  in.  I  knew  that  my  friend  had 
grown  to  be  glad  of  my  comings.  I  loved 
to  see  the  quick,  sweet  mule  of  welcome 
that  waa  ever  her  greeting  to  me.  I  went 
along  the  lobby,  and  reached  the  threshold 
of  the  parlour  door,  which  stood  half  open. 
There  my  feet  seemed  to  become  rooted 
to  the  floor;  I  longed  to  retreat  the  way 
that  I  had  come,  yet  felt  powerless  to 
move. 

Mrs.  Buthven  was  seated  in  a  low  choir, 
by  the  fireplace.  On  his  knees  beside  her, 
thrown  in  all  the  abandonment  of  sorrow 
on  her  breast,  her  asms  encircling  him,  her 
tears  streaming  down  upon  his  upturned 
face,  was  the  boy  Malcombe.  Bright  have 
I  called  him— beautiful  to  look  upon  ?  Ah, 
whither  had  brightness  and  beauty  fled 
now)  His  eyes  were  sunken  and  dull, 
his  cheeks  haggard  and  colourless;  even 
the  curly  locks  that  lay  against  his  mother's 
shoulder  seemed  to  have  lost  their  gloss. 

His  arms  were  round  her  neck;  he 
sobbed  as  he  spoke. 

11  Ton  are  the  only  one  who  never  fails 
me — the  only  one — the  only  one  1 " 

"My  darling — my  darling,"  she  an- 
swered, and  oh,  the  anguish  in  her  voice ! 
"I  could  never  change  to  you;  you  are 
always  the  same  to  me,  so  dear — so  dear  1 
A  mother's  love  is  like  Heaven's  love,  it 
knows  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning ;  only  come  back  to  me,  only  think 
of  the  father  who  was  so  proud  of  yoiiM 

What  business  had  I  listening  to  the 
outpourings  of  a  love  like  this  1 

With  a  vague  idea  of  the  hatchet-faced 
one  making  extraordinary  gestures  at  the 
top  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  I  passed  rapidly 
out  into  the  sunshine,  blinded  to  its  bright- 
ness by  the  tears  that  flooded  my  eyes. 

I  spent  a  restless,  miserable  day,  a  rest- 
less, dreamful  night  The  memory  of  that 
night,  now  long  ago,  when  I  saw  the  fair 
face  of  Malcombe  Buthven  all  flushed  and 
reckless,  the  lovely  eyes  wild  and  blood-shot, 
kept  coming  up  before  me  like  a  vision. 
Yes ;  I  knew  now  that  it  was  the  widow's 
son,  the  dearly-loved  boy  of  whom  the 
father  had  been  once  "so  proud,"  who 
was  the  centre  of  that  crew  gathered 
about  the  glittering  palace  of  sin,  where 
the  four  roads  met    I  longed  to  see  Mrs. 
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Rathven  again,  yet  shrank  from  the 
ordeal.  At  last  I  summoned  up  courage 
to  ventura 

I  found  her  calm,  happy,  smiling,  in 
most  complete  ignorance,  evidently,  of  my 
haying  been  an  unwilling  witness  of  her 
anguish  on  the  previous  morning. 

"  Fancy,"  she  said,  "  Malcombe  is  coming 
home  early  to-night  He  and  I  are  going 
bo  have  one  of  those  cosy  teas  he  is  so  fond 
of,  with  all  sorts  of  good  things  that 
Hannah  knows  how  to  make.  Business  is 
slacker  just  now,  and  the  boy  can  get 
away.  It  makes  me  very  jealous,  some- 
times, that  they  keep  him  from  me  so 
much;  but  young  men  must  work  hard 
in  these  days,  and  one  ought  not  to 
grumble.1' 

Her  hands  trembled  as  she  arranged 
some  roses  and  a  few  delicate  sprays  of 
grasses  in  a  tall  glass,  to  be  the  central 
object  of  her  little  festival.  Her  face  was 
all  aglow,  the  lips  tremulous,  and  a  dewy 
brightness  in  the  full,  dark  eyes.  No  girl, 
expectant  of  her  lover's  coming,  was  ever 
half  so  gay  or  glad. 

It  was  a  piteous  sight.  I  could  hardly 
keep  myself  in  hand ;  but  Hannah,  coming 
in  and  out,  bad  a  stony  face  that  betrayed 
nothing. 

We  heard  the  boy  come  home,  sister 
Janet  and  I.  We  heard  his  sweet,  ringing 
laugh  through  the  window  that  was  set 
open,  because  the  autumn  evening  was  as 
one  dropped  by  summer,  and  left  carelessly 
behind.  The  air  was  soft  as  velvet.  Sister 
Janet  had  tea  without  her  cross-over,  and 
we  only  burned  the  very  smallest  fire 
imaginable — a  very  baby  of  a  fire.  We 
could  catch  the  ring  of  voices  from  next 
door;  jests  and  merriment  were  evidently 
the  order  of  the  day.  Then  came  a  song, 
a  pretty,  simple  melody,  in  which  the  boy's 
tenor,  and  the  mother's  soft  contralto, 
mingled  lovingly.  What  a  happy  time  it 
was.  How  sweet,  and,  ah  me,  how  short- 
lived! 

After  this  the  old  life  set  in  as  before. 
Long,  lonely  evenings  —  Mrs.  Buthven 
never  asked  me  to  be  with  her  in  the 
evenings,  those  were  consecrated  to  Mal- 
combe, or  to  watching  for  him,  or  to  walks 
that  lasted  for  hours,  and  from  which  my 
neighbour  came  in  weary  and  worn,  and 
over  which  Hannah  shook  her  head. 

11  They  are  keeping  that  young  fellow 
hard  at  it,  again ;  they  will  kill  him,"  sister 
Janet  would  say,  indignantly. 

I  made  no  answer. 

Beep  down  in  my  heart  was  dark  and 


dire  foreboding.  If  it  is  true,  as  they  say, 
that  a  chill  shudder  tells  you  soma  one 
walks  across  your  grave,  then  must  my 
destined  tomb  have  lain  across  a  turnpike 
road. 

My  outward,  daily  life  went  on  in  the 
same  commonplace  way  as  before.  "  One, 
two,  three,  and  four  "  had  to  be  counted 
over  and  over  again,  as  clumsy  fingers 
tumbled  over  one  another,  and  tripped 
one  another  up  on  the  keys ;  and  yet  how 
changed  was  I  in  all  that  lay  beneath  the 
surface. 

I  was  conscious,  more  and  more  vividly 
conscious,  of  being  in  a  state  of  waiting 
and  of  expectation ;  conscious  of  all  life's 
pulses  beating  haltingly  and  heavily,  be- 
cause of  something  that  was  coming,  though 
I  knew  not  what 

It  was  later  than  usual,  it  was  darker 
than  usual,  and  I  was  returning  homewards 
hurriedly,  fearing  that  sister  Janet  might  be 
getting  anxious. 

All  at  once,  at  the  turn  of  a  street,  I 
stood  still,  uttered  a  low  cry  which  it  was 
fortunate  no  one  heard,  and  hastened 
forward  to  meet — Mrs.  Buthven. 

II  Ton  here  f "  I  said,  as  we  came  face 
to  face,  and  I  held  out  my  hand  She 
passed  me  by,  not  rudely,  but  as  though 
she  were  unconscious  of  my  presence. 

11  It  has  come,"  I  thought  to  myself. 

I  cannot  tell  you  why  I  thought  this. 
Indeed,  I  did  not  think  it.    I  knew. 

The  tall  figure,  with  the  simple  black 
dress,  and  long  black  veil,  passed  on.  I 
noticed  more  than  one  step  aside  to  let 
her  pass ;  more  than  one  turn  and  gaze 
after  her. 

What  wonder  f  The  death-white  face, 
the  great,  dark  eyes,  misty,  and  unseeing, 
fixed'  as  those  of  a  sleep-walker — all  thu 
I  had  seen  as  she  passed  me, 

I  followed,  overtook  her,  pressed  to  her 
side,  took  her  hand  and  held  it  with 
gentle  force.  We  were  just  beneath  a 
lamp,  and  the  light  shone  full  upon  my 
face. 

For  a  moment  hers  changed.  A  faint 
smile  touched  her  lips,  her  eyes  looked  as 
if  they  saw. 

"  Ah  I "  she  said ;  "  it  is  you.  Tou  are 
always  good  and  kind.  You  are  coming 
with  me?  But  we  are  losing  time;  we 
must  not  do  that" 

She  paced  rapidly  on,  I  with  her,  my 
arm  dose  in  hers.  I  soon  realised  that  it 
was  only  when  I  dpoke  to  her  that  she 
seemed  conscious  of  my  nearness.    Some- 
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thing  in  the  set,  white  agony  of  her  face 
held  me  silent. 

How  long,  how  long  did  we  pace  those 
unfamiliar  streets  1  How  far  did  we  wander 
I  knew  not  whither  1  Yet  in  my  com- 
panion seemed  no  indecision,  no  hesitation, 
no  wavering. 

As  if  led  by  some  unseen  hand,  she 
went  on,  on  with  relentless  purpose,  ap- 
parently blind  to  the  wondering  looks 
bestowed  upon  us  by  those  around  us. 

"Where  are  we  going  to,  dearf"  I 
ventured  to  say  at  last. 

She  ignored  my  question ;  answering  to 
her  own  thoughts,  not  to  my  words. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  with  me; 
you  are  always  good  to  me.  I  have  felt 
your  sympathy  near  me  and  around  me — 
even  in  the  dead  of  night  I  knew  some- 
thing was  helping  me,  and  making  me 
strong,  long  before  I  knew  what  it  was. 
God  is  very  good." 

She  could  say  this—and  her  life  what 
it  was  —  one  long  heart-break,  one  long, 
weary  watching. 

On  we  paced,  the  streets  we  traversed 
growing  narrower  and  more  squalid.  Here 
and  there  we  •passed  groups  of  men  and 
women,  drunken  and  dissolute;  the  men 
blear-eyed  and  sodden-looking,  the  women 
painted  and  haggard.  Tet  somehow  they 
hushed  their  laughter,  and  the  ribald  jest 
was  silenced  as  we  passed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  labyrinth  of  streets, 
full  of  gaslight  and  noise,  we  crossed  the 
mouth  of  a  little  "cul-de-sac,"  and  here, 
gathered  about  a  street  singer,  was  a  better 
kind  of  crowd.  The  woman  had  a  child 
in  her  arms,  and  her  voice  was  thin  and 
wiry,  yet  not  without  pathos.  What  she 
sang  was  this : 

Some  are  gone  from  us  for  ever, 
Longer  here  they  might  not  stay ; 
•    They  have  reached  a  fairer  region  . 
Far  away— far  away. 

I  saw  a  change  pass  over  Mrs.  Euthven's 
face.  Her  lips  quivered,  and  she  passed 
her  hand  across  her  brow.  That  sad  re- 
frain seemed  to  pursue  us,  "  Far  away — 
far  away!"  Long  after  we  could  no 
longer  hear  the  words  of  the  rest,  that  cry 
rose  above  the  stir  of  many  feet,  and  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  great  city,  "Far 
away — far  away."  Suddenly  Mrs.  Ruth- 
yen  gripped  my  arm  close,  and  turned 
towards  me. 

"  I  have  made  an  idol  of  my  boy — an 
idol ;  do  you  hear  1  But  do  not  be  hard 
upon  me.  I  have  never — had — anything 
else." 


When  I  come  to  look  back  upon  this 
strange  episode  in  my  life,  I  recognise  that 
this  was  the  one  only  hint  I  ever  had  of 
what  had  been  the  life  of  the  woman 
whom  I  loved  with  a  passionate  tenderness, 
and  knew  for  bo  short  a  time.  As  I 
listened  to  her  words,  as  I  met  the  sad, 
pathetic,  far-off  gaze  of  her  dear  eyes,  my 
own  grew  dim,  while  the  lamps  all  became 
blurred  and  dazzled,  like  so  many  watery 
moons.  Yet  no  fear  that  I  should  stumble. 
My  companion  led  me  on  too  firmly  for 
that  It  was  a  long,  long  while  since  I 
had  walked  so  far,  or  so  fast;  yet  my 
limbs  knew  no  weariness.  I  was  as  one 
under  a  spell,  lifted  out  of  common  life  by 
an  experience  beyond  all  precedent. 

When  and  where  would  this  journey  of 
ours  end !  What  was  our  ultimate  desti- 
nation! Under  what  leading  was  this 
strange  companion  of  mine  acting  in  so 
strange  a  manner  ?  That  she  was  under 
some  exceptional  and  imperative  influence 
I  could  not  doubt.  But  here  my  inven- 
tive faculty  failed  me.  I  could  but  grope 
blindly. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  this  way  before  f " 
I  ventured,  timidly. 

She  turned  upon  me  with  a  gentle  sort 
of  pity. 

"  Only  in  a  dream,"  she  said,  and  I  felt 
a  shudder  shake  her  whole  frame,  "  only 
in  a  dream." 

By  this  time  we  had  got  into  a  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  I  instinctively  felt  no 
lady  had  any  business  to  be  at  all  Each 
moment  I  feared  some  open  insult  would 
be  offered  to  us.  Once,  as  three  half-tipsy 
fellows  reeled  round  a  corner,  singing  and 
shouting,  my  heart  gave  a  heavy  thud  of 
fear;  but,  strange  to  say,  they  swung 
aside  to  let  us  pass,  one  standing,  or  rather 
swaying,  in  the  roadway,  to  stare  after  my 
companion  with  a  sort  of  maudlin  awe  and 
wonder. 

On,  still  on,  the  same  white-stricken  face 
by  my  side;  the  same  misty,  unseeing- 
looking  eyes  gazing  straight  ahead;  the 
same  untiring  footsteps  hurrying  to  I 
knew  not  what  goal — what  ghastly  tryst — 
what  terrible  bourne— 

Suddenly  her  hand  grasped  mine  with 
a  painful  pressure — she  drew  her  breath 
heavily — and,  thus  linked  together,  we 
turned  down  a  side  street ;  a  street 
dotted  here  and  there  with  groups  of 
shabby,  flaunting  women,  and  shabby,  dis- 
sipated men ;  a  street  which  at  any  other 
time,  I  should  have  shrunk  with  every  nerve 
in  my  body  from  entering,  but  which  now 
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seemed  as  bat  a  natural  part  and  phase  of 
a  dream. 

Half-way  down  this  street  Mrs.  Kuth- 
ven  stood  a  moment  irresolute;  then 
rapidly  broke  away  from  me,  crossing  to 
where,  round  about  a  doorway,  a  crowd 
talked  and  gesticulated,  and  at  which  a 
policeman  stood  on  guard. 

Again,  I  was  conscious  of  the  strange 
influence  possessed  by  my  companion. 
This  way  and  that,  the  eager  and  excited 
people  fell  back  to  let  her  pass,  I  following 
on  he*  heels. 

"You  can't  pass  in,  m'arm,"  said  the 
policeman,  as  she  reached  his  side;  "there's 
been  an  aocident  in  this  here  house— a 
bad  'un  too— a  young  fellow's  been  and 
shot  himself  dead—-5' 

"  It  is  my  son  1"  she  answered,  with  an 
indescribable  gesture  oi  dignity  and 
anguish,  while  a  confused  murmur  of  pity 
and  horror  rose  from  the  crowd  behind. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  man  let  her 
pass,  in  spite  of  himself — I  following 
closely.  Then  he  turned  to  face  the  ex- 
cited people,  who  shoved  and  crushed,  and 
tried  to  look  over  his  shoulders  and  under 
his  arms,  after  the  manner  of  a  London 
crowd. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Ruthven  mounted  a 
narrow  stairway.  From  above  several 
people  craned  their  necks  to  stare  at  her. 
From  below  some  looked  up.  On  the 
landing  stood  a  tall,  handsome  young 
fellow,  whose  dress  betrayed  him  to 
belong  to  what  are  called  the  "better 
classes."  He  shrank  back  against  the 
corner  of  the  wall,  turning  his  face  aside, 
and  making  as  though  he  would  go  down 
when  we  had  passed. 

But  Mrs.  Ruthven  had  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  in  a  trice. 

"So  you  are  here,"  she  said,  speaking 
in  a  dead,  even  voice  that  made  one 
shudder  to  hear.  "  You  are  here  to  look 
upon  yeur  work,  for  it  is  yours,  as  you 
Jcnow.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  here — 
I  am  glad  to  meet  yon.  Them  is 
something  that  I  want  to  Bay  to  yon.  Yon 
have  triumphed,  yon  have  taken  him  from 
me.  All  my  life  I  shall  go  mourning  for 
him.  All  my  life  will  be  empty  for  lack 
of  him.  There  ean  ba  no  sadder  creature 
than  I  shall  be— none— on  the  feee  of  all 
God's  world;  but  I  would  rather  stand 
here  to-day,  as  I  do  now,  a  broken-hearted, 
lonely  woman,  than  be  you,  Stanley 
Dennison,  with  the  made  of  Cain  upon 

your    brow f|       Placing    her    hand 

against  his  breast,  the  had  pressed  him 


backwards,  so  that  he  could  but  face  her. 
Her  eyes  glowed  like  burning  coals ;  her 
voice  rang  through  the  silent  house.  She 
was  terrible  in  her  intensity.  Those  from 
below  had  come  up;  those  from  above 
had  come  down.  The  two  figures  were 
the  centre  of  an  eager,  silent  crowd.  Bad 
women  and  bad  men  were  there ;  yet  even 
they  seemed  to  recoil  from  the  shrinking, 
pallid  man  in  the  corner— he  who  had  led 
the  widow's  son  through  devious  and 
crooked  ways,  even  unto  death  itself. 

"You  have  murdered  him  1  Murdered 
him!  Murdered  him!"  cried  the  mad- 
dened woman.  "You  have  taken  him 
from  me,  left  me  desolate.  I  went  down 
upon  my  knees  to  you  once;  he  would 
have  come  back  to  me  then,  if  you  would 
have  let  him  alone — but  you  would  not, 
you  would  not—" 

Her  voice  fell  to  a  hoarse  whisper,  her 
head  sank  upon  her  breast  The  remem- 
brance of  the  ordeal  still  to  be  faced  came 
upon  her. 

"  Where  is  he  t  "  she  said.  "  Will  some 
one  take  me  to  him  ? " 

They  led  her  in — these  bad  people  who 
were  so  much  snore  tender  and  good  than 
better  people  might  have  been— and  there, 
in  a  poor  and  narrow  chamber,  with  the 
blind  pinned  askew  across  the  window,  lmy 
all  that  was  left  to  her  of  her  son. 

A  white  cloth,  blood-bedabbled  at  the 
lower  edge,  lay  upon  the  face.  The  long, 
slender  outline  of  the  figure  was  well  de- 
fined beneath  a  flimsy  sheet. 

Mrs.  Ruthven  knelt  by  the  bed,  and,  in 
spite  of  more  than  one  detaining  hand, 
pulled  the  face-cloth  from  the  ghastly  thing 
it  covered.  I  say  ghastly  because  the  lower 
part  of  the  jaw  was  shot  away,  the  little, 
silky,  golden  moustache  stiff  with  blood 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,"  I  said,  trembling, 
and  scarce  knowing  what  I  did.  "  Come 
away,  oh,  come  away,  my  dear  1 " 

She  Uoked  up  at  me,  and  then  I  saw 
that  the  noble  mind  wandered,  the  brain 
-was  reeling  from  a  shock  too  heavy  to  be 
-borne.  ' 

"  dome  away  1 "  she  said,  and  smiled 
"Come  away  and  leave  the  boy  when  I 
have  just  found  him  1  He  is  tired.  He 
wants  pestt-ndsep— -quiet.  I  will  hold  him, 
jp  I  always  do,  as  I  have  done  so  oftesLM 

Some  pitiful  hand  had  drawn  the  ker- 
chief over  the  shattered  mouth.  Only  the 
calm,  beautiful  brow,  the  golden  locks,  the 
half-closed  eyes  beneath  their  long  lashes 
were  visible.  She  gathered  the  still  form 
in  her  arms,  drew  the  golden  head  to  her 
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breast,  and  bowed  her  face  upon  that  of 
the  dead. 

"It  is  mother/1  ahe  crooned,  "it  is 
mother's  arms  that  are  round  yon.  Try  to 
sleep— my  boy— my  boy." 

The  women  in  the  room  broke  out 
sobbing;  the  men  tamed  aside. 

Oh,  pitiful  and  awful  sight;  the  poor, 
dazed  mother  holding  the  dead  boy 
in  her  arms,  the  boy  dead  by  his  own 
hand! 

While  I  stood  there  bewildered,  my  hand 
upon  that  dark,  kneeling  figure,  from  whose 
prone  head  the  black  veil  fell  to  the  ground, 
there  was  a  stir,  and  new,  strange  voices 
on  the  stairs,  in  the  passage,  in  the 
room. 

"  It  is  the  police  inspectors,1'  said  some 
one  near ;  and  a  man  in  uniform,  with  two 
others  following,  stepped  up  to  the  bed- 
side. 

"  Clear  the  room,"  said  the  first  comer, 
in  an  authoritative  manner.  "Stay,  what 
is  this? 

He  touched  the  long  veil  I  stretched 
my  arms  over  her. 

11  She  is  his  mother,"  I  said,  and  could 
say  no  more  for  tears. 

"  It  don't  matter  who  she  is;  she  must 
go." 

A  great  horror  was  upon  me.  Some- 
thing in  the  drooping  attitude  of  the 
kneeling  figure  by  the  bed  sent  a  chill 
shudder  through  my  veins.  My  arms  fell 
heavily  to  my  sides. 

"  None  of  this,"  said  the  man,  harshly, 
unheeding  of  the  murmurs  that  began  to 
be  heard  among  those  around.  "I  tell 
you,  whoever  she  is,  she  must  go." 

I  lifted  the  head  that  lay  beside  that  of 
the  dead  boy.    The  face  was  ashen,  the 

lips  livid,  the  eyes Ah,  Heaven  1  they 

would  never  look  on  me  again* 

"She  has  gone!"  I  said,  speaking  in 
what  voice  I  know  not,  surely  not  my  own. 
"  She  has  gone;  but  at  a  higher  call  than 
yours." 

There,  I  have  told  you  my  story;  and 
now  you  know  why  I  could  not  bear  to 
hear  the  woman  singing  out  in  the  shadowy 
night: 

•Some  are  gone  from  us  for  ever, 

Longer  here  they  could  not  stay ; 
They  have  reached  a  fairer  region 
Far  away — far  away. 

I  have  often  asked  myself  Under  what 
Leading  Mrs.  Ruthven  took  that  strange 
journey  to  her  dead  son.  But  I  have 
found  no  answer. 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 
WILT  THOU  HAVE   THIS  MAN  t 

St.  John's  church  only  boasted  of  one 
bell;  and,  true  to  the  rules  of  more  elaborate 
music,  it  was  the  length  of  the  interval 
which  settled  the  grave  or  gay  of  the 
occasion. 

The  rope  being  pulled  vigorously,  the 
wedding-bell,  therefore,  always  sounded  as 
if  it  were  in  a  great  hurry,  and  wished  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  not  to  keep  it  too 
long  waiting  and  ringing. 

But  use  is  part  of  our  second  nature ; 
and  it  was  only  the  irreverent  stranger 
who  spoke  slightingly  of  the  little  tinkle. 

On  this  occasuw  Miss  Clara  Heaton  was 
very  much  fussed;  it  was  difficult  to  be 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  more 
difficult  still  to  keep  an  eye  on  Herbert. 
The  crowd  had  gathered  early,  and 
swarmed  into  the  church,  packing  itself 
considerately  like  a  herring-barrel,  and 
making  the  best  of  having  to  wait  a  long 
time  by  various  whispered  remarks  on  the 
floral  decorations,  and  small  pieces  of  in- 
formation about  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 

Mrs.  Smith,  senior,  who  was  fanning 
herself  vigorously  with  her  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, as  she  held  Tommy  up  to  see  his 
elders'  heads  and  bonnets,  remarked,  in  a 
loud  whisper,  to  Mrs.  Tubbs,  that  she 
hadn't  had  time  to  cook  the  dinner,  and 
had  hurried  away,  only  just  eating  a  dry 
crust,  which  was,  in  her  opinion,  "  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  stomach."  'Liza's 
mother,  who  was  not  well  versed  in  long 
words,  accepted  this  statement  without 
questioning;  and  added  that  she  had  had 
a  bit  before  starting,  because  mother  didn't 
like  waiting;  but  she  knew  Mrs.  Black 
had  only  warmed  up  a  potato-pie,  for  Miss 
Heaton  had  told  her  there  would  be  no 
getting;  into  the  church  if  they  were  late. 

"There,  now,"  whispered  Mrs.  Smith, 
beginning  to  wipe  Tommy's  face  anyhow, 
without  regard  to  the  bearings  of  his 
features,  thereby  making  him  whimper, 
"I  declare  Miss  Heaton  has  put  off  the 
mothers'  meeting  this  afternoon  on  account 
of  the  wedding ;  but  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison 
wished  us  to  come  to  Court  Garden  to- 
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morrow  to  have  a  tea  and  a  bit  of  talking 
to." 

"Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Blacky  "is  wonderful  with  her  tongue; 
the  can  expound  Scripture  a  deal  better 
than  Miss  Heaton,  who  always  stops  every 
minute  as  if  she  were  trying  to  swallow 
cherry-stones;  but  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison, 
she  is  never  at  a  loss,  luce,  and  can 
explain  every  word  in  the  Bible,  so  as 
to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes.  That  she 
can.11 

"  Well,  now,  does  she  really  1 "  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  was  not  given  to  going  to 
meetings,  and  was  not  very  partial  to  the 
mistress  of  Court  Garden.  "She  asked 
me  to  come  to  join  some  society  about 
the  'training  of  the  'dustrial  poor;'  but 
my  husband  says  I'm  not  to  go  trapesing 
about  to  meetings;  'taint  respectable,  he 
thinks.  But,  lor',  every  one  does  it  now, 
I  tell  him.  He's  behindhand,  that  he 
is.* 

"  Hush  1 "  said  Mrs.  Black,  "  there's  Mr. 
Heaton  coming  to  tidy  up  the  bits  of 
flowers.  No,  it  ain't — it's  young  Johns; 
his  long  skirt  is  fine,  and  quite  new." 

"That's  his  hassock,"  corrected  Mrs. 
Tubbs.     "  But  maybe  they're  coming." 

11  Look,  Tommy,  your  sister  is  outside 
smattering  flowers  for  the  lady  to  walk  on, 
isn't  she,  darling  1" 

The  excitement  was  great  within  the 
church,  and  a  slight  disappointment  was  felt 
by  the  congregation  that  they  could  not 
eat  their  cake  and  have  it  as  well ;  in  other 
words,  the  crowd  within  envied  the  crowd 
without.  One  seat  on  each  side  next  to 
the  entrance  had  been  reserved  for  the  few 
privileged  persons  who  were  to  witness 
both  the  arrival  of  the  bride  and  the 
ceremony  in  church.  These  were  the  ser- 
vants of  Bushbrook  House,  as  of  course 
they  would  come  late  on  account  of  the 
press  of  work  at  the  bride's  home.  The 
little  girls  who  lined  the  path  on  each  side 
looked  like  pink-tipped  petals  of  daisies, 
and  made  a  very  pretty  border  to  the 
churchyard  with  their  jnnk  frocks,  and 
white  hats,  and  their  white  baskets  filled 
with  white  flowers.  As  the  carriages  began 
driving  up,  a  little  flutter  of  excitement 
thrilled  through  the  daisies,  and  was 
communicated  to  the  compact  mass 
behind  them.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
the  country  folk  to  see  such  lovely  gar- 
ments, and  to  witness  the  certain  bustle 
and  excitement  in  the  various  groups  that 
gathered  at  the  gate  awaiting  the  bride's 
arrival 


Walter  Akister  had  been  only  too 
willing  to  accede  to  Elva's  wish  of  a 
quiet  wedding.  He  hated  any  kind  of  fan 
or  publicity,  and  was  anxious  enough  to 
have  the  whole  thing  over ;  so  no  strangers 
were  to  be  present,  for  Elva  had  positively 
rejected  even  the  offer  of  her  Fitzgerald 
oousins  to  see  her  married.  She  pleaded 
her  mother's  health,  and  the  impossibility 
of  getting  any  number  of  people  into  St, 
John's.  Betta  Akister  was  to  be  a  sort 
of  bridesmaid,  and  was  to  walk  with  Amice 
behind  the  bride.  Mrs.  Eagle  Benniaon  hid 
wondered  that  a  rich  man  like  Mr.  Kestell 
was  content  with  such  a  simple  little 
affair ;  but  then  Elva  was  so  spoilt,  and  her 
father  humoured  her  shockingly. 

The  Squire  and  his  wife  came  driving 
up  just  at  the  right  time,  and  were  received 
by  Lord  Cartmel,  who  was  dreamily 
answering  Miss  Heaton's  remarks  about 
the  sudden  heat.  He  had  been  brought 
here  by  Betta,  who  stood  arrayed  in 
white,  which  colour  contrasted  painfully 
with  her  freckled,  fab  face. 

Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  was  quite  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  at  once  made  everybody 
feel  more  cheerful  by  the  constant  dBsplay 
of  her  pearly  teeth. 

11  Now  really  isn't  this  sweet  and  rural, 
Lord  Cartmel  t  So  like  the  simple  wishes  of 
our  young  pair?  The  little  cottage  girls 
are  quite  models  of  propriety;  I  see  how 
delightful  one's  flowers  look  in  those 
picturesque  baskets  !  Our  tiny  church  is 
quite  charmingly  decorated,  I  hear  from 
George  Guthrie ;  by  the  way,  he  ought  to 
be  here,  naughty  fellow,  he  will  be  late.' 

"  He  helped  us  with  this  arch/1  said 
Miss  Heaton ;  "  he  has  so  much  time  on 
his  hands  that  one  does  not  mind  asking 
him  to  do  things.  Nowl  think  I  shallgo 
into  church ;  one's  presence  prevents  toe 
people  behaving  irreverently." 

"  Yes,  yes,  just  so.  When  I  toW 
out  the  rule*  of  the  T.  A.P.S.,  I  also  wished 
to  inculcate  reverence  to  all  that  is  above. 
The  poor  are  so  apt  to  forget  it.  Kof, 
really,  I  think  I  shall  go  in,  too.  ij 
here  are  some  more  ladies.  We  had  better 
go  in  together." 

At  last  the  Bushbrook  carriage  was  seen 
driving  slowly  up  the  ateep  road.  W 
two  policemen  began  to  clear  a  way  in  W 
outside  crowd,  who  were  not  allowed  w 
enter  the  churchyard,  though  they,  or 
course,  offered  no  interference  to  a  ssbh* 
man  who  suddenly  hurried  in,  haw1/ 
noticed  in  the  general  excitement,  and  wno 
resolutely  forced  himself  into  a  pl«e  near 
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to  the  church  door,  within  the  angle  formed 
by  a  buttress.  He  could  see  here  per- 
fectly. Evidently  he  was  not  a  wedding 
guest,  for  he  had  no  favour,  and  no  notice 
was  taken  of  him. 

Hoel  did  not  wish  to  be  seen ;  but  he 
would  come  here  unnoticed,  if  possible,  to 
look  once  more  at  the  woman  whom  he 
loved  now  above  all  worldly  consideration. 
He  most  see  her  once  more ;  he  fancied  he 
could  tell  if  she  were  happy,  if,  indeed, 
his  cruel  desertion  had  killed  her  love,  and 
she  had  been  able  to  find  comfort  in 
Walter's  unchanging  affection.  This  was 
the  mad  wish  that  seized  him— the  wish 
that  made  him  disregard  all  else.  He  saw, 
but  took  no  heed  of  the  crowd,  of  the  pink 
school  children;  he  heard  remarks,  but 
they  did  not  reach  his  brain.  He  saw 
people  he  knew,  but  he  did  not  apparently 
recognise  them ;  and  those  few  minutes  of 
waiting  were  prolonged  in  his  mind  to  a 
long  age  of  intense  suffering.  There  was 
Walter  Akister  and  his  best  man  stationed 
close  beside  him  at  the  church  door,  but 
with  their  backs  to  him. 

The  last  time  he  had  Been  Walter  was 
when  the  cold,  black  water  was  closing 
over  him.  It  was  a  very  painful  thought 
that  he  owed  his  life  to  him.  In  his 
delirium  Sister  Marie  had  told  him  that  he 
had  gone  over  the  scene  again  and  again. 
Should  he  in-  after  years  go  over  this 
scene  t  Should  he  always  have  that  awful 
feeling  of  despair,  of  mute  agony,  that 
seemed  to  weigh  him  down  physically  as 
well  as  mentally  f  Was  he  really  the 
light-hearted  Hoel  who  had  first  seen  this 
beautiful  landscape.  He  felt  he  was  a 
very  different  being*  a  man  who  had  no 
interests,  who  would,  after  to-day,  retire 
into  the  outside  life  of  ordinary  routine 
with  no  soul  in  it.  For  in  the  long  run 
the  study  of  self  becomes  very  uninterest- 
ing, even  if  that  self  is  out  of  the  common 
order. 

All  this  came  dully  before  his  mind; 
and  then  he  wondered  why  he  were  here, 
and  why  he  had  come  to  add  another 
torture  to  his  already  racked  sensations; 
and  meanwhile  he  looked  with  hungry 
eyes  toward  the  triumphal  arch  under 
which  Elva  would  walk. 

All  at  once  he  saw  her,  and  all  the 
strength  he  had  fancied  he  possessed  for- 
sook him,  for  it  was  not  the  old  Elva  he 
gazed  at,  but  a  pale  reflex  of  the  woman 
whose  face  he  had  traced  again  and  again 
in  his  mental  vision.  Through  the  thin 
veil  he  saw  her  plainly ;  and  even  when 


she  first  issued  from  under  the  flowery 
bower,  he  gazed  and  gazed  again.  She 
was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  father. 
They  were  walking  very  slowly,  for  the 
little  girls  in  shy  delight  began  scattering 
their  flowers  before  her  feet.  Elva  had 
known  nothing  of  this  arrangement,  and  for 
a  moment  it  seemed  to  pain  her;  she  even 
paused  an  instant,  and  then — was  it  the 
strong  attractive  power  of  the  electricity 
of  love,  or  why  should  she  have  raised  her 
head  and  suddenly  turned  her  eyes  straight 
towards  Hoel  1  Their  eyes  met ;  in  ELva's 
look  there  was  mingled  the  deep  reproach 
of  injured  love ;  in  Hoel  the  saddest  and 
humblest  craving  for  forgiveness  that 
human  eyes  can  express. 

Walter  Akister  had  been  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  the  bride  at  the  arch  to  go  into 
the  church,  and  he  was  just  about  to  do 
this — having  given  a  glance  down  the 
path — when  he,  too,  was  arrested  by  Elva's 
pause.  He  turned  towards  her  again,  and 
took  a  few  steps  in  her  direction;  but 
nobody  noticed  him,  for  all  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  bride. 

Hot  white  face  suddenly  flushed;  her 
whole  frame  trembled,  and  so  terribly 
overcome  was  she  that  she  paused  a 
moment,  and  leant  more  heavily  on  her 
father's  arm.  .  This  unexpected  stoppage 
caused  Betta  to  tread  on  part  of  the  long 
train  which  Amice  loosely  held,  and  for 
a  second  Walter  fancied  this  was  the 
reason  of  the  whole  episode.  Then  he, 
too,  was  made  conscious  of  that  electric 
force,  that  thought- wave  of  which  we  know 
so  little,  but  which  exists ;  and,  turning 
sharply  round  in  the  direction  of  the  bride's 
eyes,  he,  too,  saw  what  had  unnerved  her — 
the  presence  of  Hoel  Fenner. 

"Papa,  papa,"  whispered  Elva  to  her 
father,  "he  is  there l  Do  you  see  him? 
He  has  come  back.  I  cannot,  I  cannot  go 
on.    You  said  he  never  would " 

Mr.  Eestell  did  not  pause  to  analyse  any 
feelings ;  he  felt  like  a  man  who  has  seen 
in  the  near  distance  the  tidal  wave  rushing 
towards  him  ready  to  engulf  him;  he 
forcibly  drew  on  his  child. 

"  Elva,  dearest,  recollect  yourself ;  think 
of  the  many  eyes  on  you.  For  Heaven's 
sake  come  on,  you  cannot  stop  now. 
Look !  Walter  is  awaiting  you." 

The  procession  began  to  move  on  again ; 
the  little  girls  were  not  even  conscious  of 
a  hitch,  their  individual  efforts  engrossing 
them.  Even  the  closely  -  packed  on- 
lookers behind  them  barely  realised  more 
than  that  the  Honourable  Miss  Akister 
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had  tsodden  on  the  white  gown,  and  that 
Mfas  Amice  looked  soared,  and  dropped 
the  train  ao  that  it  swept  over  the  white 
blossoms,  collecting  them  into  ungraceful 
heaps. 

Walter  by  rights  should  now  have  been 
in  church;  but  he  cared  nothing  about 
appearances,  and  heeded  not  the  almost 
audible  whisper  of  bis  best  man  to  coma 
on. 

His  brows  knitted,  and  his  eyes  gleamed 
with  an  unnatural  look,  as  he  glanced  from 
the  bride  to  Hoel  Fenner ;  the  veins  started 
in  his  forehead,  and  the  blood  rushed  to 
his  cheeks,  so  that  Elva  and  her  father 
were  close  to  him  before  he  recollected 
that  he  was  in  public,  and  that  many  eyes, 
even  if  they  were  rustic  eyeq,  would  bow 
be  fixed  on  him. 

"Go  in,  Walter,"  murmured  Mr.  Kestell; 
his  lips  were  ashy  pale. 

"  Yea,  yes ;  hut  what  business  has  that 
fellow  here  I  I  will  have  him  turned  out. 
I » 

"  It's  all  right,  Akister,"  again  murmured 
Mr.  EestelL  "  Go  in.  You  are  stopping 
the  way." 

"And  I  wffl,  too,  till  he  is  off." 

Pasaion  had  got  the  better  of  him ;  and 
Elva,  once  more  pale,  gazed  in  horror  at 
the  face  of  the  man  she  was  about  to 
many. 

Even  this  bad  happened  so  quickly,  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  onlookers  to  make 
anything  of  it.  But  impatience  to  follow 
the  bride  now  caused  the  cordon  of  pink 
girls  close  to  the  church  door  to  be  broken, 
and  the  bridal  party  were  by  this  means 
forced  forward  in  confusion. 

In  vain  Mr.  Kestell  waved  his  disen- 
gaged arm,  and  cried,  "  Keep  off  1 "  He 
was  not  regarded ;  and  in  another  second 
he  and  Elva,  followed  by  the  bridesmaids, 
found  themselves,  with  little  ceremony, 
walking  up  the  aisle  towards  the  chancel 
steps,  where  Mr.  Heaton  and  the  archdeacon 
were  waiting  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

Among  the  first  to  force  his  way  in,  in 
spite  of  opposition,  was  Hoel ;  only  just  in 
time,  however,  for  the  policemen,  seeing  a 
commotion,  now  forcibly  cleared  the 
entrance,  and  managed  to  bar  the  way 
across  the  open  door. 

But  no  policeman  could  have  stopped 
Hoel  from  entering.  He  had  been  utterly 
unconscious  of  Walter's  look  of  hatred,  un- 
conscious of  everything  but  of  Elva's  re- 
proach, a  reproach  which  humbled  him  to 
the  dust. 


"  Thou  art  the  man,"  ran  through  his 

cs — "thou,  Hoel  Fenner;  the  irreproach- 
able in  thine  own  sight — thou  hast  dons 
this  thing;  thou  hast  ruined  a  woman's 
life,  her  faith,  her  belief.  Why  complain 
that  thy  punishment  is  heavy  f " 

And  this  punishment  was  not  a  small 
thing  to  him — it  was  a  living  death.  Ha 
could  not  blame  any  one  but  himself,  and 
he  could  but  repeat  again  and  again ; 

"Elva,  if  you  had  waited;  if Bat 

why  ahauld  jou  have  waited  t " 

The  marriage  service  had  begun.  The 
wedding  guests  were  ranged  in  the  front 
seats,  and  were  conspicuous  from  their  fine 
clothes.  George  Guthrie  had  stepped  in, 
as  he  thought"  rather  late,  through  the 
vestry  door,  but  taking  the  end  seat  in  the 
Squire's  pew,  he  waited  in  some  anxiety 
the  appearance  erf  Walter.  It  surprised 
him  at  last  when  bride  and  bridegroom 
seemed  suddenly  to  present  themselves  at 
once ;  and  as  he  turned  round  he  noticed 
the  disturbance  at  the  door. 

George,  who  could  see  the  bride's  profile, 
remarked  her  pale  face,  and,  nearer  to 
him,  the  black  look  and  knitted  brows  of 
Walter.  He  could  not  see  Mr.  KwtelTs  face, 
but  evidently  the  chief  acton  in  the  wed- 
ding were  in  a  very  unusual  state  of  mini 

"  Eh,  welL  What  is  in  the  wind  now!' 
thought  George,  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
his  Prayer-book  in  such  an  absent-minded 
way,  that  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison  handed 
him  hers,  with  the  right  place  found,  and 
a  look,  meaning : 

"  Oh,  George,  don't  you  know  I  Ift * 
cause  you  are  a  bachelor.1'  . 

George  Guthrie  glanced  at  "IW 
beloved,  we  are  gathered  together  here ; 
then,  without  paying  much  more  attentK® 
to  the  words,  again  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
small  semicircle  round  Mr.  H88** 
"Thirdly,  it  was  ordained, "  said  Herbert 
Heaton's  dear  voice,  "for  the  mutual* 
ciety,  help,  and  comfort,  that  the  one 
ought  to  have  of  the  other  both  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity "  f  , 

"By  Jove,  Elva's  going  to  make  a  m 
of  herself  1"  thought  George,  and  plaw 
his  hands  behind  him,  as  if  to  do  aW 
with  thesightof  the  ohnoxioussemtf  wofc 
"  If  there's  one  thing  I  hate  »<>*  **^ 
other  it's  the  marriage  service  nnder  m" 
circumstances."  ^ 

Ho  would  have  thought  *W«  nMMbf^ 
had  he  known  of  Hoel'i  pr«ww»  *m 
end  of  the  church.  ^ 

"Let  him  bow  speak,  or  else  J"9*"* 
for  ever  hold  his  peace." 
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George  Guthrie  actually  opened  his  lips ; 
bat  there  are  many  men  who  wish  to  say 
something  that  is  on  their  minds,  but  for 
ever  bold  their  peace. 

"  Good  gracious,  I  nearly  made  a  scene," 
he  thought,  with  a  sigh  of  intense  relief 
that  hie  better  Judgement  had  prevailed. 

Of  the  people  most  concerned,  only  Elva 
heard  every  word  of  the  service  now  pro- 
ceeding. Walter  felt  that  Mr.  Heaton  was 
confoundedly  alow,  and  that  he.  might,  for 
all  their  sakes,  hurry  on  through  this  un- 
interesting sendee ;  but  each  word  fell  like 
the  sound  of  a  knell  on  Elva's  ears.  It  was 
wonderful  she  could  remain  so  still,  so  out- 
wardly immovable ;  wonderful  that  she  did 
not  do  more  than  clasp  her  hands  very  firmly 
together.  She  did  not  believe  Hoel  was  in 
church ;  but  he  had  been  close  beside  her, 
he  had  come  back.  They — her  fattier, 
Amice,  and  Walter— -had  all  said  he  would 
never  come  here  again ;  they  had  promised 
she  should  never,  never  see  him  any  more, 
and  yet  here  he  was. 

She  heard,  through  all  her  thoughts, 
that  slow  knell  of  words  distinctly.  Had 
she  no  friend  here,  no  one  to  help  her  % 
Was  she  left  quite,  quite  alone  %  She 
suddenly  raised  her  eyes  to  Herbert 
Heaton's  face,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  it 
were  the  face  of  an  angel :  so  pure,  so  good 
did  he  look,  and  so  earnest  was  his  tone, 
She  heard,  with  a  new  hearing,  as  he  slowly 
repeated : 

"  I  require  and  charge  you  both,  as  ye 
will-answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judge- 
ment, when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  disclosed,  that  if  either  of  you  know 
any  impediment  why  ye  may  not  be  law- 
fully joined  together  in  matrimony,  ye  do 
now  confess  it.  For,  be  ye  well  assured, 
that  so  many  as  are  coupled  together  other- 
wise than  God's  word  doth  allow,  are  not 
joined  together  by  God,  neither  is  their 
matrimony  lawful." 

Herbert  Heaton  meant  every  word  he 
said ;  and,  as  if  to  impress  this  more  on  her 
mind,  Elva  fancied  that,  for  an  instant,  he 
looked  at  her  searchingly.  The  secrets  of 
all  hearts  must  one  day  be  disclosed,  and 
in  her  heart  there  was  a  lie.  She  did  not 
love  this  man,but  another.  Unworthy,  cruel, 
he  might  be;  but  she  had  loved  him,  and 
with  her  to  love  once  was  to  love  always. 
How  could  she  have  consented  to  do  this  ? 
and  now,  now,  it  was  too  late.  Before 
Heaven,  she  was  going  to  utter  a  lie.  How 
could  she  %  But  then,  how  avoid  it !  She 
became  suddenly  conscious  of  the  hundreds 
of  eyes  fixed  on  her — cruel,  pitiless  eyes 


they  seemed  to  her.  She  was  certain  they 
were  looking  to  see  her  tell  this  lie.  She 
saw  their  impatience  and  the  eagerness  in 
which  their  owners  stretched  forward. 
Was  this  purgatory  1  Were  they  all  fiends, 
ready  with  their  shout  of  derision  %  Was 
she  going  madf  She  clasped  her  hands 
tighter.  She  must  steady  her  thoughts* 
Herbert  Heaton  was  listening  to  hear  if 
she  would  sell  her  soul  for  her  father's 
sake.  But  he,  too,  had  deceived  her. 
Everybody  had  deceived  her,  for  Hoel  had 
comeback. 

The  pause  ended;  and  how  many 
thoughts  can  be  flashed  through  a  human 
brain  in  a  short  pause;  Herbert  Heaton 
turned  towards  Waiter. 

"Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy 
wedded  wife,  to  live  together  after  God's 
ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony? 
Wilt  thou  love  her,  comfort,  her,  honour 
and  keep  her  in  sickness  and  in  healthy 
and,  forsaking  ail  other,  keep  thee  only 
unto  her  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  live  1 " 

11 1  will,'1  answered  Waiter  Akister  in  a 
clear,  impatient,  fierce  voice. 

Yes;  now  it  was  her  turn.  The  judge 
was  calling  upon  her  for  the  truth.  No,  it 
was  Herbert  Heaton — Herbert,  who,  like 
Amice,  had  always  done  his  duty;  who 
had  nothing  to  hide,  nothing  he  was 
ashamed  of  in  his  heart. 

"As  you  will  answer  at  the  dreadful  day 
of  judgement " 

Was  Herbert  Heaton  Baying  this  %  No, 
no;  not  that;  but  very  slowly  and  solemnly 
he  was  asking : 

"  Wilt  thou  obey  him,  and  serve  him, 
love,  honour,  and  keep  him  in  sickness  and 
in  health " 

Could  she — could  she  do  this — this! 
Gould  she  tell  this  lie;  she,  who  prided 
herself  on  truth)  even  for  her  father's  sake) 
No — no,  not  for  his  sake;  because  his 
name  was  unsullied,  was  honourable.  She 
would  not 

"  So  long  as  you  both  shall  live." 

There  was  an  awful  silence  in  the 
church.  The  congregation  ail  strained 
their  necks  and  their  ears  to  catch  the 
bride's  last  words,  for  that  was  part  of  the 
entertainment  provided  for  them.  You 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop;  but  the 
figure  in  white,  with  the  thin  veil  falling 
about  her  in  softest  folds,  never  stirred; 
only  the  hands  were  clasped  tightly  and 
the  lips  firmly  closed. 

Herbert  Heaton  bent  a  little  towards 
her,  and,  fancying  she  was  nervous, 
whispered : 
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"Say,  awm.1" 

Walter,  too,  turned  towards  her— -love 
seemed  strangely  akin  to  hate — as  he,  too, 
whispered: 

11  Elva,  speak ;  do  yon  understand  1 " 

Her  lips  moved.  She  felt  as  if  she  were 
turning  to  stone,  petrified  by  the  countless 
eyes  that  were  upon  her.  She  heard  the 
rustle  of  Mrs.  Eagle  Bennison's  mauve  silk 
dress.  She  felt  Amice  come  close  up  to 
her  and  whisper  her  name.  She  saw  her 
father  make  a  step  towards  her,  with 
speechless  terror  written  on  his  face ;  and 
then  again  the  words  rang  out  clearly : 

"As  yon  will  answer  at  the  dreadful 
day  of  judgement.71 

No  one  word  had  ever  before  so  electri- 
fied the  congregation  of  St  John's  on  the 
Moot  f»  Elva's  '<  No  ! "  which,  if  low,  was 
startlingly  dearly  enunciated. 

"What  nonsense  1"  muttered  Walter. 
"  Heaton,  go  on,  I  tell  you ;  go  on." 

He  made  as  if  he  would  forcibly  take  one 
of  her  clasped  hands;  but  only  Herbert 
Heaton  saw  this.  He  placed  himself  gently 
between  them. 

"Do  you  mean  this  'No'!  *'  he  whispered, 
trying  even  now  to  shield  her  if  she  had 
made  a  mistake.  "Are  you  suret  Do 
you  remember  what  you  are  doing  f " 

But  the  strain  had  been  too  great  The 
eyes  appeared  to  her  to  dart  out  of  their 
sockets  like  a  hundred  flashes  of  cruel 
lightning ;  the  crowd  of  grinning  demons 
seemed  to  close  her  in.  She  wanted  to 
repeat  the  words,  "  before  God ; "  but  she 
felt  tongue-tied,  and,  without  a  sound,  she 
fell  fainting  upon  Amice. 

The  scene  of  confusion  that  followed  can 
scarcely  be  described.  Every  person  started 
as  if  to  get  out  of  their  seat  and  come  to 
the  rescue;  but  George  Guthrie  was  ready 
at  once  with  his  command : 

"Keep  back,  keep  back,  please.  The 
bride  has  only  fainted.  She  will  recover  in 
a  few  moments." 

He  was  by  her  side  and  lifted  her  in  his 
strong  arms  before  any  one  had  quite  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  surprise,  and, 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Heaton,  they  carried 
her  quickly  to  the  vestry ;  Amice  follow- 
ing, and  several  other  ladies  also.  Mr. 
Kestell  looked  for  a  moment  quite  be- 
wildered, as  if  he  did  not  the  least  under- 
stand what  had  taken  place,  till  the  shy 
Betta,  suddenly  seized  with  compassion, 
whispered : 

11  They  are  looking  after  her,  Mr.  Kestell. 


It  will  be  all  right ;   she  will  be  won 
better.    Won't  you  sit  down ;  or — ' 

Mr.  Kestell  looked  up  at  her,  then  rami 
at  the  excited  crowd  that  was  standing  up, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"Is  this  shame!"  he  said  in  a  home (] 
whisper;  "public  shame)  Oh,  it  is  dreadful" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Betta,  not  understanding 
what  he  could  mean.  "  Elva  will  cose 
out  again,  and  the  service  will  be  finished.* 

Mr.  Kestell  shook  his  head,  cast  another 
glance  at  the  people,  and  hurried  suddenly 
away  through  the  choir  and  on  towards 
the  vestry. 

The  poor  people  whispered ;  men  spob 
audibly,  much  to  Miss  Heaton's  distress 
She  rose  up,  and,  turning  towards  the 
crowd,  shook  her  head  vigorously  and  belli 
up  her  finger ;  but  the  catastrophe  wm 
altogether  too  great  to  be  received  mutely. 
Suddenly,  George  Guthrie  came  quickly 
out  of  the  vestry,  and,  facing  the  people, 
he  said,  in  his  land  voice : 

"My  friends,  go  home  quietly,  His 
Kestell  is  not  well  The  wedding  will  not 
take  place  to-day." 

Then,  going  down  to  Miss  Heaton,  he 
said  : 

"  We  are  taking  her  to  the  Vic&raga 
Will  you  go  and  help  Amice I" 

The  congregation  clattered  oat  as  if  the 
church  were  on  fire.  The  truth  was,  they 
themselves  were  burning  to  tell  some- 
body. In  a  few  minutes  the  building  wis 
empty  of  all  except  one  man,  who  wm 
crouching  against  the  wall  in  the  last  east. 

"Oh,  God,"  he  said,  kneeling  down  »d 
hiding  his  face,  "  I  shall  have  togo  through 
the  agony  again.  A  man  can  '  M 
than  once/  even  here." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Herkick  was  away  two  days  in  London ; 
he  migfcit  just  as  well  have  stayed  at  home 
for  all  the  news  he  brought  back  with 
him.  TThe  principal  of  the  big  orphanage 
at  whi<h  Lois  had  been  educated  heard 
with  amazement  of  her  disappearance. 
She  immediately  cross  -  questioned  the 
teachers  and  pnpils  of  the  estab- 
lishment! with  whom  Lois  was  in  the 
habit  of  corresponding,  bat  with  no  result. 
Herrick  was  sent  on  a  wild-goose  chase  to 
the  other  side  of  London,  by  one  of  the 
teachers,  to  the  house  of  an  ex-pupil  with 
whom  she  thought  Lois  was  on  intimate 
terms.  Thence  he  was  sent  down  into 
Hertfordshire  by  the  ex-pupil  to  another 
ex-pupil,  married  and  settled  down  as  a 
Vicar  &  wife.  But  always  with  the  same 
result  One  and  all  averred  that  Lois's 
letters  had  been  infrequent  of  late,  and 
were  absolutely  destitute  of  details  respect- 
ing herself  and  her  doings.  The  only 
scrap  of  information  likely  to  be  of  the 
smallest  use  which  Herrick  brought  back 
with  Km,  was  the  name  of  the  distant 
cousin,  who  had  from  time  to  time  sent 
Lois  a  present  of  a  five-pound  note  as  a 
Christmas-box  But  even  this  sadly 
lacked  individuality.  "  John  White  "  is  not 
a  very  distinctive  appellation.  The  address 
matched  the  name  in  vagueness,  and  ran 
simply  thus : 

M  Tacoma, 

U.S.A." 

And  these  three  words  and  three  initials 


were  all  that  Herrick  had  to  show  for  his 
two  days  of  harass  and  hard  work. 

A  cablegram  to  so  indefinite  a  person- 
ality as  John  White  of  Tacoma  was  not 
to  be  thought  of — there  might  be  a  score 
of  John  Whites  in  Tacoma,  for  aught  Her- 
rick knew  to  the  contrary.  Only  one  thing 
remained  now  to  be  done,  he  said  to 
himself,  as  with  a  white  face  with  an  ugly 
frown  on  it  he  locked  himself  in  his  "den," 
and  pushed  helter-skelter  the  accumulated 
letters  of  two  days  into  a  drawer,  and  that 
was  to  set  off  for  America  at  once  ;  find 
out  John  White,  of  Tacoma ;  and  see  if  he 
had  received  any  intimation  of  Lois's 
intention  of  making  her  home  with  him  1 
"  Stand  on  one  side  now,  mother,  home, 
friends,  responsibilities  great  and  small, 
till  I  get  my  darling  back  again,"  was  the 
thought  of  his  heart. 

Daring  the  two  days  of  Herrick's 
absence  Lady  Joan  had  shaken  off  her  con- 
valescence, and  had  gone  about  the  house 
as  of  old.  Yet  not  altogether  as  of  old  ; 
her  duties,  which  formerly  she  had  dis- 
charged in  light,  indifferent  fashion,  were 
now  emphasized  and  made  much  of. 
Indeed,  to  speak  exactly,  occupation  of 
some  sort  or  another  appeared  to  be  a 
necessity  to  her,  and  she  seemed  now  to 
shun  leisure  as  at  one  time  she  had 
seemed  to  court  it, 

Even  Lord  Southmoor,  feeble  of  obser- 
vation though  he  was,  had  his  attention 
attracted  by  what  he  considered  a  remark- 
able trait  in  her  character. 

"  It  makes  my  head  whirl  to  look  at  you, 
Joan,  you  seem  to  be  always  seeing  people 
or  writing  letters,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
feeble  remonstrance,  as  if  he  feared  the 
family  dignity  was  about  to  suffer  injury 
at  her  hands. 

Lord  Southmoor  as  a  rule  was  not  apt 
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or  aphoristic  in  his  remarks.  In  conversa- 
tion he  generally  sat  staring  hard  and 
frowning  heavily,  as  if  all  absorbed  in. 
listening.  And  then  he  would  open  his 
lips  and  make  a  little  speech,  or  ask  a 
question  altogether  wide  of  the  subject 
in  hand. 

His  remonstrance  to  his  sister  had 
been  called  forth  by  the  fact  that  on 
the  second  day  of  Herrick's  absence  from 
home,  Lady  Joan  had  been  closeted  the 
whole  morning  with  an  entire  stranger; 
leaving  the  Earl  and  his  daughter  to 
entertain  each  other. 

That  stranger  was  Ralph  Harwood,  who 
responded  with  as  much  despatch  as 
possible  to  Lady  Joan's  summons. 

Ralph  had  not  the  refined  appearance  to 
which  his  sister  owned.  Lady  Joan 
quickly  enough  took  his  measure  as  that  of 
a  young  farmer  of  the  old  school ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  man  lifted  above  the  farm-labourer 
class  by  a  better  education,  but  willing  at 
any  moment  to  let  himself  down  to  the 
level  of  the  farm  labourer,  and  do  farm- 
labourer's  work,  if  by  so  doing  his  land 
would  be  better  tilled,  and  his  live  stock 
better  cared  for. 

In  type  he  was  florid  and  Saxon,  tall  and 
sturdy,  with  hair  of  a  darker  tint  than 
Lucy's,  and  eyes  that  had  an  anxious, 
worried  look  in  them.  He  looked  miser- 
able and  ill  at  ease  as  Lady  Joan  laid 
stress  upon  what  she  called  his  extraordi- 
nary conduct  in  takinghis  sister  away  in  so 
hurried  a  fashion.  "Where  is  she  now," 
she  asked ;  "  what  is  she  doing  I  She  can 
come  back  to  me  here  if  she  is  so 
disposed." 

"Not  possible,  my  lady,"  answered  Ralph, 
"  she  has  been  ill  in  bed  ever  since  she  has 

been  at  home.     It's  my  belief "    Here 

he  broke  off  abruptly,  then  added,  a  little 
bitterly  :  "  What  with  one  thing  what  with 
another  I  scarcely  know  which  way  to 
turn." 

Lady  Joan  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a 
moment  No,  it  was  not  the  beggar's 
whine  for  charity,  but  the  real  outcry  of  a 
harassed  man. 

She  tried  to  lead  him  on  to  speak  of  his 
own  and  Lucy's  early  days.  She  began  by 
recounting  the  story  of  the  two  occasions 
on  which  the  girl  had  walked  in  her  sleep 
while  at  Longridge. 

"The  first  occasion  she  seemed  to  re- 
member perfectly,  and  could  give  a  clear 
account  of/'  the  lady  went  on  to  say,  Ct  but 
the  second  appeared  to  have  entirely  faded 
from  her  memory." 


"It  has  been  so  before,  my  lady/'  said 
Ralph ;  "  more  than  once  she  has  got  out  of 
bed  and  walked  about  the  house,  and  I 
have  guided  her  back  to  her  room  and 
helped  her  into  bed,  and  when  the  morning 
has  oome  she  has  known  nothing  of  what 
she  has  done.  It.  is  a  terrible  affliction, 
this  habit  of  hers." 

"In  what  way  terrible!"  asked  Lady 
Joan,  eyeing  the  man  keenly. 

A  shade  of  embarrassment  passed  oyer 
his  face,  his  manner  grew  less  frank.  "Wei, 
my  lady,  she  will  not  be  able  to  get  her 
own  living  for  one  thing.  No  lsdy  would 
engage  her  as  maid  if  she  knew  she  had 
this  habit9 

/'No,"  said  Lady  Joan,  "that  goes 
without  saying.  No  lady  would  engage  a 
girl  with  such  an  undesirable  habit;  bat  I 
should  have  thought  good  medical  advice 
might  do  something  for  it,  that  is  unless," 
here  she  bent  is  scrutinising  glance  on 
Ralph,  "  it  runs  in  the  family." 

He  flushed  crimson,  but  said  never  a 
word.  His  embarrassed  silence  seemed  to 
admit  the  fact 

"  Pardon  my  enquiries,"  pursued  Lady 
Joan,  in  a  kindly,  condescending  manner, 
which  she  rarely  adopted,  but  which,  when 
assumed,  never  failed  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  her  listener.  "  Believe  me,  I  am 
most  desirous  to  be  of  service  to  you  and 
to  your  sister,  in  whom  already  I  feel  deeply 
interested." 

And  then,  little  by  little,  in  response  to 
delicately-put  questions  and  kindly  expres- 
sions of  sympathy,  Ralph  told  the  sorrowful 
story  of  his  early  years,  and  of  his  father's 
married  life. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  untold  half  of  the 
tale  which  Lucy  had  already  related  in 
outline  to  Lady  Joan. 
.  The  wife  whom  John  Harwood,  whilom 
butler  to  the  Vicar  of  Southmoor,  had 
married,  had,  after  the  birth  of  her  second 
child,  Lucy,  developed  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity. On  more  than  one  occasion  she  had 
attempted  suicide,  and  after  ineffectual 
endeavours  to  keep  her  safe  at  home,  her 
husband  had  been  compelled  to  place  her 
in  the  county  lunatic  asylum.  Here  she 
had  remained  for  over  fifteen  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  she  had  been  a> 
charged  as  cured.  The  greater  part  ol 
the  time  spent  by  her  in  the  asylum  was  ol 
necessity  a  blank  to  her,  and  she  had  re- 
turned home  expecting  to  find  her  children 
much  as  she  had  left  them.  Her  husband, 
who  from  time  to  time  had  visited  her  during 
her  confinement  in   the  asylum,  she  haa 
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recognised;  bat  her  children  she  had 
denounced  as  aliens  and  impostors,  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  email;  boy  and  girl  she 
had  kissed  and  said  good-bye  to  long  ago. 
It  had  been  thought  advisable  from  the  first 
to  keep  from  Lucy  the  knowledge  of  her 
mother's  insanity,  lest  it  might  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  her.  She  was  a  delicate  child ;  in 
physique  the  living  picture  of  her  mother, 
and  in  temperament  her  very  doubla  The 
child  came  back  from  an  aunt  in  London 
who  had  brought  her  up,  prepared  to  lavish 
her  love  upon  a  mother  who,  in  her  fancy, 
figured  as  her  ideal  of  everything  a  mother 
should  be.  The  mother  not  only  failed 
utterly  to  recognise  her  daughter,  but  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  was  detected  in  an 
attempt  on  the  girl's  life.  This  attempt 
was  concealed  from  Lucy,  who  was  im- 
mediately sent  back  to  her  aunt  Other 
symptoms  of  lunacy  soon  showed  in 
the  poor  woman,  and  she  was  sent  for  a 
time  to  the  house  of  a  doctor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, a  connection  of  her  husband's 
through  marriage.  Shortly  afterwards  this 
doctor  had  removed  to  Ireland,  taking  his 
patient  with  him.  From  time  to  time 
there  had  come  reports  of  her  improved 
state  of  health,  and  then  had  come  the 
news  that  she  had  eluded  his  vigilance 
and  escaped  from  his  care.  From  that 
day  forward  she  had  never  been  heard  of. 

Her  one  desire  and  aim  from  morning 
till  night  had  been  to  re-discover  the  tiny 
daughter  she  remembered  so  perfectly, 
and  whose  likeness  she  wore  night 
and  day  in  a  locket  round  her  neck  It 
was  thought  possible  that  she  had  started 
on  this  quest,  and  either  had  been  over- 
taken by  some  accident,  or  else  had 
committed  suicide.  Mr.  Harwood's  en- 
quiries on  the  matter,  Ralph  admitted,  had 
been  neither  searching  nor  prolonged,  and 
nothing  had  since  transpired  to  confirm 
either  surmise. 

The  death  of  Lucy's  aunt  at  this  juncture 
had  rendered  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Harwood 
to  provide  another  home  for  his  daughter. 
Beset  by  the  dread  lest  his  wife  might 
find  her  way  back  to  her  home  and  make 
another  attempt  on  Lucy's  life,  and  pos- 
sibly also  anxious  to  escape  from  a  place 
of  sad  memories,  he  sold  his  farm  in 
Devon,  and  purchased  one  near  Wrexford, 
Then  pecuniary  difficulties  had  begun. 
The  Devon  farm  had  been  sold  at  a  loss ; 
the  Wrexford  farm  had  had  too  high  a 
price  paid  for  it  The  worthy  farmer 
found  himself  crippled  at  every  turn  by 
want  of  capital.     His  spirits  sank!  his 


health  gave  way,  and  he  died,  leaving  to 
his  son  an  unprofitable  investment,  and 
the  care  of  his  fragile  sister.  Ralph  had 
no  easy  life  before  him;  do  what  he  would, 
the  farm  did  not  pay  its  expenses;  and 
Lucy's  daily  increasing  likeness  to  her 
mother  caused  him  daily  increasing 
anxiety.  The  girl  had  been  told  that 
her  mother  was  dead;  this,  the  con- 
versation of  some  farm -labourers  overt- 
heard  by  her  proved  to  be  fake;  and 
henceforward  every  statement  made  to  her 
on  the  matter  she  disbelieved.  She 
drifted  into  a  morbid  condition  of  mind, 
and  little  by  little  developed  the  symptoms 
which  her  mother  had  developed  before  in- 
sanity had  set  in.  One  idea  took  posses- 
sion of  her  brain — to  find  the  ideal  mother 
of  her  childhood's  love.  She  settled  to  no 
occupation ;  she  wandered  listlessly  about 
the  country  all  day,  slept  badly  at  nights, 
and  eat  next  to  nothing.  In  this  extremity 
Ralph  bethought  him  of  his  father's  early 
friends,  and  wrote  an  imploring  letter  to 
Mr.  Vaughan  Elliot 

Lady  Joan  raised  her  eyebrows. 

"Mr.  Yaughan  Elliot!"  she  repeated. 
The  name,  unheard  for  so  many  years,  fell 
strangely  on  her  ear  in  this  connection* 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  Father  Elliot  that  is," 
said  Ralph.  "He  had  just  been  appointed, 
so  I  had  heard,  to  St  Elizabeth's  church,  at 
Longridge— — " 

11  St.  Elizabeth's  I  Here  within  two 
miles  of  the  Oastle!"  interrupted  Lady 
Joan,  her  surprise  increasing  on  her. 

"Yes,  my  lady." 

"Go  on  with  your  story,"  said  the  lady. 
But  though  she  said  "  Go  on,"  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  her  thoughts  had  been  set 
wandering. 

Ralph  went  .on: 

"  I  wrote  to  him,  begging  him,  on  his 
way  to  his  church,  to  spend  a  hw  days  at 
our  farm.  He  was  kind  enough  to  do  so, 
and  in  three  days  he  did  Lucy  more  good  • 
than  anybody  else  had  ever  done  in  as 
many  years.  He  made  her  promise  to 
give  up  her  wanderings  about  the  country 
in  search  of  she  knew  not  what,  and 
advised  that  she  should  at  once  take  a 
situation  where  constant  occupation  would 

be  given  her *     He  broke  off  for  a 

moment,  and  then  added,  bitterly  ;  "  And 
this  is  how  it  has  all  ended  I " 

Lady  Joan  had  listened  with  a  .keener 
ear  to  Ralph's  story  than  she  had  to  the 
other  half  of  it  as  told  her  by  Lucy. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  a  very  straight- 
forward coarse  lay  before  her  now. 
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"  It  k  a  aad  tale,11  she  said.  "  It  has 
greatly  interested  me.  I  think,  however, 
yon  ought  not  to  lose  heart,  an  yon  have 
done  on  your  sister's  account.  She  is  very 
young,  and,  as  I  said  before,  medical  treat- 
ment ought  to  do  something  for  her. 
Now,  what  do  yon  say  to  sending  her  for 
a  time  to  stay  at  a  doctor's  house— to  a 
doctor,  of  course,  who  understands  such 
cases  —  say,  to  the  man  to  whom  your 
father  confided  your  mother  !  " 

Once  get  the  girl  treated  as  the  semi- 
lunatic  she  undoubtedly  was,  and  who 
would  believe  any  wild  story  she  might 
tell  as  to  what  had  gone  on  in  a  certain 
sick-room  on  a  certain  night  f 

Ralph  shook  his  head. 

"I  haven't  the  money,  my  lady——11  he 
began. 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  What  is  the  name 
of  this  doctor  I  Where  is  he  living 
now1M 

"His  name  is  Gallagher,  and  he  lives 
at  Ballinaerae  in  Cork,  my  lady.  Just 
now,  however,  he  is  in  Liverpool,  trying 
to  arrange  a  troublesome  lawsuit  with 
which  he  is  threatened." 

"Ah,  no  doubt  he  would  be  glad  to  in- 
crease his  income  by  a  lucrative  patient. 
Is  he  competent,  do  you  think,  to  treat 
such  cases  as  your  mother's  and  sister's  f " 

Ralph  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  way  in 
which  she  bracketed  Lucy  with  her  mother. 
He  answered  readily  enough  : 

"Oh,  thoroughly  competent,  my  lady. 
He  was  at  one  time  head-keeper  in  one  of 
the  big  county  asylums.  Then  he  married 
my  father's  cousin,  who  was  an  attendant 
there,  and  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
knew  so  much  about  lunatics  that  it  would 
pay  him  to  enter  the  profession,  and  set 
up  as  a  doctor  to  the  insane.  That  was  in 
our  prosperous  days,  and  my  father,  off 
and  on,  helped  him  a  good  deal  with  his 
college  expenses." 

"I  should  like  to  see  this  man,"  said 
Lady  Joan,  "  and  talk  to  him  about  your 
sister." 

Ralph  had  an  objection  to  raise  which 
she  did  not  expect. 

"  Before  anything  is  done,  my  lady,  I 
must  see  Father  Elliot  and  consult  him  on 
the  matter.  I  can  do  nothing  without  his 
consent" 

Lady  Joan  frowned.  Father  Elliot 
again  !  Thirty  years  ago  she  had  said  to 
herself :  "  This  man  shall  go  at  once  and 
for  ever  out  of  my  Ufa"  And,  lo,  here 
was  he  confronting  her  at  a  crisis  ! 

"I  think,"  she  said,  with  not  a  Utile 


asperity,  "you  are  unwise  not  to  avail 
yourself  at  once  of  my  offer.  It  is  the 
advice  of  a  doctor,  not  that  of  a  priest, 
which  you  are  needing  for  your  sister." 

Whatever  Ralph  might  desire  for  his 
sister,  assuredly  advice  from  a  priest  wu 
not  what  Lady  Joan  desired  for  her. 
Priests  had  the  uncomfortable  habit  of 
counselling  confession,  and  so  of  getting  at 
a  variety  of  matters  which  did  not  concern 
them. 

"  Give  me  a  little  time  to  think  it  over, 
my  lady,"  said  Ralph,  humbly.  "lam 
going  straight  to  the  Father's  from  here; 
and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  call  in 
again  on  my  way  back  in  the  afternoon." 

And  with  so  much  of  concession  Lady 
Joan  was  obliged  to  be  content,  and  to 
allow  the  man  to  depart. 


THE  HANSA. 

As  you  near  Antwerp,  after  steaming 
up  the  long,  ugly  Scheldt,  you  notice  three 
things — that  "lace-work"  spire  which  isnot 
all  fair,  honest  masonry,  but  which  ii 
very  beautiful,  nevertheless;  the  little 
castle  ("Steen"),  just  restored,  and  look- 
ing more  like  a  toy  shelter  for  pwmenaden 
on  the  quay-terrace  than  the  place  where 
the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  had  full 
swing ;  the  third  thing  that  strikes  you 
is  a  grim,  square  fortress,  close  to  the  first 
basin,  looking  just  like  what  it  is— a  g**t 
bonded  warehouse,  of  the  days  when  ware- 
houses had  to  be  also  fortresses.  This « 
the  house  of  the  Hansa,  or  Hanseatw 
League.  In  London  they  had  a  similar 
place.  Till  1851,  you  might  see,  dose  to 
Oosin's  Lane,  Dowgate,  some  remains  of 
"the  German's  Guildhall,"  which  dated 
from  the  time  when  Dowgate  was  the  < 
Oily  gate  opening  on  the  water.  By 
gave  the  "  EasterUngs "  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  their  English  brethren;  w 
they  improved  it,  getting  grant  after  paw 
from  our  Kings,  till  they  were  !«**■? 
independent,  and  keeping  the  Chief  of  too 
Customs  in  good  humour  by  a  yearly  P 
worth  about  twenty  pounda  The  aldf 
man,  too,  who  was  told  off  to  sefctie  dis- 
putes between  EasterUngs  and  Londoners, 
got,  every  New  Year's  day,  fifteen  f* 
nobles,  considerately  wrapped  in  a  p**01 
new  gloves.  .,, 

The  Plantagenet  Kings  were  the  homwj 
servants  of  the  Hansa  They  were  alf  * 
in  want  of  ready  money.  Edward ,  »• 
Third  had  to  send  his  crown  and  to  SUM 
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jewels  to  Cologne  in  pledge  for  "value 
received."  The  Easterlings,  therefore,  were 
allowed  to  fortify  their  settlement — a  need- 
ful precaution,  when  the  London  mob  wa; 
as  ready  to  attack  them  as  it  was  to 
plunder  the  Jews,  and  with  better  reason, 
for  the  privileges  that  the  Kings  sold  them 
must  have  been  extremely  gelling  to  the 
natives.  When,  in  Wat  Tyler's  time,  the 
foreigners  were,  even  torn  from  sanctuary, 
every  one  being  knocked  on  the  head  who 
could  not  say  "bread  and  cheese,"  they 
were  suffering  as  monopolists  must  suffer 
when  at  last  the  proverbial  worm  turns. 
Ring  after  King  had  exempted  the  Hansa 
merchants  from  tax  after  tax.  Lion- 
hearted  Richard  stopped  at  Cologne  on  his 
way  back  from  his  Austrian  prison,  and 
while  he  heard  mass  in  the  cathedral,  the 
merchants  made  up  so  heavy  a  purse  to 
help  pay  his  ransom,  that  when  he  got 
home  he  freed  "his  beloved  burghers  of 
Cologne  "  from  all  dues,  and  fixed  the  rent 
of  their  London  Guildhall  at  two  shillings. 
Even  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign,  when 
English  murmuring  had  taken  shape,  and 
Gresham  was  preparing  the  blow  where- 
with, under  Elizabeth,  he  crippled  the 
Hansa,  they  exported  in  one  year  thirty- 
six  thousand  pieces  of  cloth,  against  only 
one  thousand  one  hundred  exported  by 
the  English,  paying  only  threepence  per 
piece,  the  ordinary  duty  being  five  shillings 
and  ninepence;  and  having,  to  boot,  the 
privilege  of  shipping  it  in  their  own 
bottoms,  thereby  saving  custom-dues,  so  that 
the  cloth  stood  them  in  a  pound  per  piece 
less  than  its  price  in  the  Antwerp  market. 

How  the  English  could  have  submitted 
to  the   Treaty  of  Utrecht,   which,  under 

!  Edward  the  Fourth,  confirmed  all  the 
Hansa's  old  privileges,  and  took  from  our 

i  merchants  the  right  of  trading  in  the 
Baltic,  and  (which  they  were  most  eager 
for)  with  Russia,  it  is  hard  to  understand. 
The.  Hansa,  leagued  with  the  Danes,  had 

.  all  through  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  harassed 
our  commerce,  even  landing  and  ravaging 
our  seaboards,  forcing  us  to  call  in  Charles 
the  Bold  as  umpire. 

One  good  came  of  it.  Our  seamen  were 
driven  to  maritime  discovery.  Just  as  the 
Greeks,  growing  strong  in  the  Mgesa, 
forced  the  Phoenicians  to  pass  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  and  explore  the  Atlantic  coasts 
of  Spain  and  Africa,  so  the  Baltic,  being  a 
German  lake,  drove  Willoughby  and  others 
northward,  and  the  White  Sea  was  dis- 
covered, and  our  trade  centred  at  Arch- 
angel. 


But  it  was  not  all  war.  In  their  forti- 
fied settlement  of  the  Steelyard,  the  Hansa- 
town  merchants  made  good  cheer,  and 
shared  it  with  the  Londoners.  Celibates 
they  all  were,  as  strict  as  the  Teutonic 
Knights  in  Prussia  during  their  ten  years' 
sojourn.  No  woman  was  allowed  inside 
the  precincts.  Bat  in  the  garden,  between 
kitchen  and  great  hall,  there  were  shady 
arbours,  and  tables,  and  seats,  and  good 
Rhenish  was  on  sale  at  threepence  a 
bottle. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  Stilliard  and  drink 
Rhenish,"  says  "Pierce  Penniless."  And 
some  one  in  a  play  of  Webster's  asks : 
"  Will  you  steal  forth  to  the  Stillyard  and 
taste  of  a  Dutch  brew  and  a  keg  of  stur- 
geon %  "  The  "  Boar's  Head  "  was  not  far 
off;  and  Prince  Hal's  town-house  was  in 
Coldharbour  Lane.  The  "Steelyard,"  with 
a  bunch  of  grapes  above  it,  was,  till  yester- 
day, the  sign  of  a  tavern  close  by. 

Strangely  enough,  the  London  Hansa- 
men  had  no  church  of  their  own,  frequent- 
ing All-hallows  the  Greater;  and,  as  all 
their  fines  were  paid  in  Polish  wax,  no 
doubt  the  church  was  kept  well  lighted. 
Polish  wax  was  worth  money  in  those 
days.  Two  quintals  of  it  went  yearly  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  in  addition  to  a  cask  of 
caviare  and  a  barrel  of  choice  herrings. 
This  kept  his  worship  in  good  humour. 
And  in  civic  processions  the  Hansa  took  a 
notable  share.  Lydgate  tells  how,  at  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 

Game  Easterlings,  though  they  were  strangers, 
Esfcably  horsed,  after  the  Mayor  riding. 

When  Qaeen  Mary  came  to  the  City  the 
day  before  her  coronation,  the  "Easter- 
lings"  built  a  hillock  by  Gracechurch, 
whence  a  fountain  poured  forth  wine, 
while  four  children,  daintily  dressed,  stood 
thereon  and  greeted  the  Queen.  They 
also  set  two  tuns  of  wine  in  front  of 
the  Steelyard,  whence  all  passers-by  were 
free  to  drink.  The  entry  in  their  books 
shows  that  day's  festivity  cost  them  a  thou- 
sand pounds ;  a  vast  sum  considering  the 
then  value  of  money. 

So  long  as  people  are  strong,  prudent 
men  don't  meddle  with  them.  The  native 
merchants  kept  grumbling  at  the  favour 
shown  to  aliens;  but  Henry  the  Seventh, 
ready  enough  to  put  on  the  screw  where 
he  could  do  so  safely,  left  the  Hansa 
merchants  their  old  privileges.  So  did 
Henry  the  Eighth;  but  the  opening  up 
of  new  trade  roads,  and  the  weakening 
of  the  Hansa  League  in  its  old  stronghold, 
Flanders,   gave    hopes    to    the   English. 
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Qresham  and  his  merchant-adventurers 
appealed  to  the  Virgin  Queen,  using  the 
strange  plea  that  "the  Hansa  merchants, 
being  all  bachelors,  could  give  more  leisure 
to  trading  than  could  the  English,  who 
were  married."  Bnrleigh  heartily  upheld 
Greebam.  The  German  Emperor,  whom 
the  Hanea  called  in  as  their  suzerain, 
wrote  a  letter,  but  declined  to  help  other- 
wise. Whereupon  Burleigh  became  rough- 
tongued  after  the  Cecil  fashion,  "  insulting 
a  Hansa  ambassador  with  rude,  indecent 
speech," 

"  Ton  and  my  own  people  shall  be  on 
the  same  footing,"  said  Elizabeth. 

"No,"  replied  the  Hansa,  "we  Eoldto 
our  old  privileges." 

"Then  I  limit  your  export  of  English 
cloth  to  five  thousand  pieces,11  replied  the 
Queen. 

Of  course  there  was  much  shuffling; 
Elizabeth  took  a  special  delight  in  tortuous 
policy. 

"  Confirm  our  privileges,  and  we'll  give 
you  a  factory  at  Hamburg,"  said  the 
Hansa. 

"  No ;  first  give  the  factory,  and  then 
we'll  discuss  the  privileges,"  said  Elizabeth, 

But  the  upshot  was  that  the  Queen  kept 
her  ground,  and  that  individual  Hansa 
towns — the  smaller  ones  especially — began 
to  allow  English  factories,  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  at  headquarters.  The  League 
had  spent  so  much  in  supplying  Spain  with 
ship  timber  and  warlike  stores,  that  they 
were  almost  bankrupt;  and  the  town  of 
Stade's  answer,  when  called  to  account  for 
letting  the  English  settle  in  it,  is  a  sample 
of  what  all  felt  "  Almighty  Heaven  put 
them  in  our  way  that  we  might,  by  them, 
get  a  bit  of  bread  to  eat" 

Goods  for  the  Spaniards,  Elizabeth, 
though  at  peace  with  the  League,  held  to 
be  contraband  of  war;  and  her  captains 
were  always  snapping  up  Hansa  ships — 
Norris  and  Drake  seized  sixty  at  one  time 
— and  no  protests  would  make  the  Queen 
loose  her  hold  either  on  vessels  or  cargoes. 

The  League  retaliated  by  persuading 
Emperor  Rudolf  to  order  all  English  to 
quit  his  dominions  within  three  months; 
but  our  trade  throve  as  briskly  as  ever,  for 
the  Dutch  welcomed  us  at  Middleburg, 
whence,  under  Dutch  names,  we  traded 
with  Germany  as  before ;  while  Elizabeth 
— 1598 — turned  the  Hansa  men  out  of  the 
Steelyard  at  a  fortnight's  notice,  and 
James,  though  embassy  after  embassy 
came  to  entreat  his  favour,  declined  to 
readmit  them.    The  Merchant-adventurers 


were  triumphant  Their  secretary,  Wheeler, 
writes  of  the  Hansa :  "  Most  of  their  teeth 
have  fallen  out,  the  rest  set  but  loosely  in 
their  head." 

Not  till  the  power  of  the  League  wis 
wholly  broken  by  the  ruinous  Tbitty  Yean' 
War,  which  practically  reduced  it  to  three 
cities-*- Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck— Widths 
City,  with  a  scrupulousness  which  cities  have 
not  always  shown  in  like  cases,  give  back 
the  Steelyard,  and  the  ground  belongiDg  to 
it.  Cannon  Street  station  stands  ou  part 
of  it.  When  the  whole  was  sold,  in  1853, 
to  an  English  Company,  it  realised  seventy- 
two  thousand,  five  hundred  pounds.  Tbe 
sole  record  of  the  Hansa's  pride  is  the 
beautifully  ^carved  oak  screen,  which  divides 
All-hallows  into  German  chapel  and  pariah 
church. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  London  factory 
was  that  at  Bergen.  The  weakness  of  the 
Norse  kingdoms  left  them  mostly  at  the 
mercy  of  these  imperious  traders.  "Yon 
shall  not  let  the  English  trade  with  yoo," 
was  their  mandate  to  Denmark.  To 
Norway,  they  said :  "  All  your  merchandise, 
though  it  comes  from  the  furthest  north, 
shall  pass  through  our  factory/1  Hw 
whole  history  of  Bergen  shows  these 
German  traders  to  have  been  as  cruel  as  they 
were  overbearing,  One  is  almott  glad 
when  those  famous  pirates,  the  Victual 
Brethren,  who  took  that  name  because 
they  professed  "  to  be  moved  with  pity 
for  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  starved  by 
the  Hansa,1' burned  Bergen,  1392.  They 
had  already  seized  Wisby  in  GottM 
another  famous  Hanaa»town;  indeed,  had 
they  not  been  beaten  in  desperate  fight  off 
Heligoland,  1302,  their  confederation 
would  have  superseded  the  League.  They 
were  Germans,  too  —  strange  to  nwj 
Manteuffel  and  Moltke  among  their  chiefs 
names — and  from  pirates  they  would  soon 
have  become  traders;  while  their  wealth 
may  be  judged  from  the  story  of  their  big 
ship,  whose  mainmast  was  found  to  be 
hollow,  and  full  of  gold,  out  of  which,  aft» 
paying  the  coats  of  the  war,  was  made  the 
gold  crown  that  used  to  be  on  San* 
Nicholas'  Church,  Hamburg.  But  Beige* 
did  not  come  off  so  well  in  the  struggle. 
Twice  the  town  was  sacked,  even  w 
Bishop's  library  being  plundered,  and  m 
Norman  ships  which  had  come  for  w 
summer  fishing.  Its  Greenland  trsfle, 
which  had  lasted  five  hundred  yf*  *" 
destroyed;  and,  in  despair,  the  burghers 
pledged  their  town  to  the  Ha*  £ 
actually  turned  them  out,  com**™* xm 
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to  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour, 
cat  off  from  their  own  fish  market,  to 
which  they  had  to  cross  a  bridge,  and  run 
the  gauntlet  of  "Shoemakers'  Alky," 
peopled  mostly  by  ruffians,  in  the  pay  of 
the  Hansa. 

"  So  thoroughly  broken/1  remarks  Miss 
Zimmera,  the  latest  historian  of  the  Hansa, 
"  waa  the  spirit  of  these  decendants  of  the 
Vikings."  Besides  the  Alley  folk,  the 
regular  Hansa  establishment  at  Bremen 
numbered  three  thousand,  all  celibates,  all 
of  fighting  age,  the  term  of  their  sojourn 
being  ten  years,  during  which  they  rose 
from  "  office-boy  "  to  alderman.  They  were 
practically  independent  of  Norway,,  re- 
fusing to  pay  rates,  though  they  claimed 
the  rights  of  citizens,  felling  timber  without 
asking  leave,  forcing  themselves  into 
private  houses,  openly  abetting  the  King's 
enemies.  Cod — which,  before  it  left  their 
hands, became  "stock-fish" — was  their  great 
staple,  as  herring  was  further  south ;  their 
common  seal  shows  half  the  two-headed 
eagle  of  the  Empire,  replaced  by  a  crowned 
codfish.  At  Bergen,  too,  the  probationary 
ordeals,  which  novices  had  to  pass  through 
in  grotesque  imitations  of  those  of  the 
Order  of  Military  monks,  took  a  very  re- 
pulsive form,  there  being  no  public  opinion 
in  the  place  to  keep  German  coarseness  in 
check.  The  treatment  of  greenhorns,  on 
crossing  the  Line  in  English  ships,  was  bad 
enough ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  what  the 
"  office  boy  "  had  to  bear  when  he  landed 
in  Bergen.  The  "  smoke  game  "  consisted 
in  hauling  the  fresh  man  up  the  great 
chimney  of  the  Hall,  and  burning  all  kinds 
of  stinking  filth  on  the  hearth.  There, 
almost  choked  with  foul  smoke,  he  had  to 
go  through  a  mock  catechism,  and  was 
then  put  under  the  pump,  and  sluiced  with 
several  tons  of  water.  The  victims  of  the 
"water  game"  were  rowed  out  to  sea, 
stripped,  ducked  thrice,  forced  to  swallow 
their  fill  of  sea- water,  and  then  flogged  as 
they  were  swimming  about  In  the  "  flog- 
ginggame,''thesufferersweremade  to  gather 
their  own  birch  rods ;  then  they  and  the 
rest  sat  down  to  an  ample  dinner— for  this 
game  was  held  on  Mayday.  After  this, 
they  were  led  into  a  dark  hole  called 
Paradise,  and  flogged  by  two  dozen  men 
in  succession,  the  other  members  playing 
all  sorts  of  noisy  music  outside  to  deafen 
their  cries.  At  the  close  of  each  game,  a 
herald  announced  that  "so  long  as  the 
Hansa  lasted,  the  noble  practice  of  ordeals 
should  never  be  abandoned ; "  nor  was  it  till 
1671,  when,  the  League   having    grown 


weak  everywhere,  Christian  the  Fifth 
felt  himself  strong  enough  to  insist  on 
practices,  of  which  these  were  by  no  means 
the  most  brutalising,  being  put  a  stop  to. 

I  said  the  Thirty  Years'  War  gave  the 
League  its  "  coup  de  grace."  That  was, 
every  one  knows,  a  war  of  religion ;  but  it 
became,  to  a  great  extent,  a  war  of  North 
against  Southland  the  Hansa  was  in  an 
awkward  fix,  W  allenstein  on  the  one  hand 
urging  them  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
"the  Empire,"  which  would  thus  gain  a 
footing  on  the  Baltic;  the  SwedeB  and 
Danes  pointing  out  that  their  alliance  was 
the  more  profitable.  The  Emperor's  bribe 
was  the  whole  trade  of  Spain,  which  he 
promised  should  pass  through  the  dep6ts 
of  the  League  >  but  his  ambassadors  pleaded 
in  vain.  The  Hansa  gave  them  three  thou- 
sand dollars  apiece>  and  put  aside  the 
question  "  ad  referendum."  Rage  at  this 
disappointment— for  Wallenstein  had,  by 
anticipation,  styled  himself  "Admiral  of 
the  Baltic  and  North  Seas" — accounts  for 
the  cruel  sack  of  Magdeburg,  and  the 
long  and  desperate  siege  of  Stralsund. 
But,  before  this,  there  had  been  religious 
disputes,  one  of  which  is  connected  with 
the  strange  and  puzzling  history  of  Wullen- 
weber,  Mayor  of  Lubeck,  which,  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  become  the 
most  important  of  the  League  towns.  It 
was  also  the  last  to  take  up  with  Lutheran- 
ism  ;  and  for  it— as  for  other  places — re- 
form in  religion  meant  democracy,  and  the 
advent  to  power  of  men  like  Wullenweber, 
and  his  friend,  the  handsome  blacksmith, 
turned  pirate,  Max  Meyer  of  Hamburg. 
Max  is  as  great  a  puzzle  as  Wullenweber. 
He  was  made  leader  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred whom  Lubeck  sent  to  help  the 
Emperor  against  the  Turks*  He  came  back 
with  two  waggon-loads  of  booty,  and  a  body- 
guard of  forty  men  in  full  armour.  Ham- 
burg and  Lubeck  vied  with  each  other  in 
honouring  one  who  was  so  good  to  look 
upon,  that  he  could  pass  anywhere  for  a 
noble.  A  Lubeck  burgomaster's  rich  young 
widow  insisted  on  marrying  him,  and 
through  her  he  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Hansa  fleet  that  was  to  ruin  the  Nether- 
lands' trade.  Instead  of  this,  he  took  some 
Spanish  ships,  laden  with  English  goods, 
and  boldly  sailed  into  an  English  port  to 
reyictual.  Henry  the  Eighth  received 
him  at  Court  with  much  feasting,  and, 
three  days  after — Tudor  fashion — had  him 
seized  as  a  pirate.  The  Steelyard  mer- 
chants saved  him  from  hanging  by  paying 
for  his  seizures ;  but  he  was  imprisoned! 
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By-and-by,  however,  Labeck  begged  him 
off,  and  opened  to  Henry  her  plan  for  seizing 
the  Sound,  and  making  the  Baltic,  once 
for  all,  a  German  lake,  into  which,  if  their 
King  took  the  right  side,  the  English 
should  be  admitted.  This  was  Wullen- 
weber's  project;  and  while  Meyer  was 
being  knighted  by  Henry,  who  took  np 
the  scheme  right  heartily,  giving  his 
quondam  prisoner  a  gold  chain,  and 
promising  him  a  pension  of  three  hun- 
dred gold  crowns  and  a  half — why  the 
half) — the  Labeck  Mayor  took  into  his 
pay  Christopher  of  Oldenburg,  a  prince- 
ling, ready  to  fight  for  any  one's  hire. 

In  1534  the  Hansa,  or  rather  that  part 
of  it  which  sided  with  Lubeck,  attacked 
Denmark,  and  for  some  time  had  the 
whole  country  in  their  hands,  offering  it  to 
Henry  the  Eighth  if  he  would  help 
efficiently  with  men  or  money.  They  were 
especially  angry  with  Gustavus  Vasa,  whom 
they  looked  on  as  their  own  nominee — 
tbey  had  long  been  practically  King- 
makers in  Denmark — and  in  the  great  sea- 
fight  off  Fanen  (1535),  they  would  have 
beateD,  had  not  many  of  their  hired  Cap- 
tains been  bribed  to  sail  away  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle.  At  the  news  of  this  crush- 
ing defeat,  Wullenweber's  popularity  went 
down  like  a  house  of  cards.  The  Tories 
came  in;  the  Radical  Mayor  was  hooted 
by  the  mob,  and,  while  travelling  with 
Emperor's  safe-conduct,  was  seized  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Bremen.  He  was  never  set 
free,  though  his  brother  went  to  Henry 
and  begged  him  to  expostulate.  Henry's 
letters  on  behalf  of  "bis  beloved  and 
trusty  servant"  were  disregarded;  Wul- 
lenweber  was  racked  to  make  him  confess 
himself  an  Anabaptist,  and  to  make  him 
ierund  the  value  of  the  church  plate,  which 
—including  the  huge  silver  chandelier  of 
Saint  Mary's — he  had  melted  up  to  pay 
for  his  war.  The  Archbishop's  brother, 
Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick,  was  now  ap- 
pointed jailor.  He  shut  the  poor  fellow 
up  in  a  cell  in  Steinbiiick  Castle,  and  for 
two  years  he  had  him  racked  every  now 
and  then  that  he  might  gloat  over  his 
agony.  At  last  he  was  tried,  recanting 
before  his  judges  all  that  torture  had 
forced  him  to  confess ;  but  his  death  had 
been  determined  on,  and  he  was  beheaded 
and  then  chopped  in  small  pieces  at 
WolfenbiHtel. 

"Duke  Henry  deserved  this,"  wrote  a 
Hamburg  burgher,  against  the  sword 
which  he  drew  in  red  ink  in  his  diary  to 
mark  the  day  of  execution. 


With  Wullenweber  ends  the  romance  of 
the  Hansa.  Thence  they  were  merchants, 
and  nothing  more,  struggling  hard  for  the 
privileges  which  were  daily  slipping  from 
their  grasp,  but  never  daring  to  make  a 
bold  stroke  like  that  by  which  Wullenweber 
tried  to  set  up  the  League  in  its  old  mastery 
of  the  Baltic.  They  have  left  their  mark  on 
the  civic  domestic  architecture  of  all  the 
north  of  Europe.  Their  weakness— the 
weakness,  too,  of  the  Venetians  and  the 
Dutch — was  that  they  were  only  carriers, 
save  for  a  little  fish-curing ;  and  herring 
are  fickle.*  Trade  sought  other  channels, 
and  then  no  imperial  edicts  could  give 
them  back  prosperity. 

They  did  their  work  in  the  days  when, 
in  the  weakness  of  the  Empire,  ever/ 
little  landowner  became  a  robber-knight, 
pouncing  down  on  wayfarers,  plundering, 
or  at  best  crushing  with  excessive  tolls. 
Toll  had  to  be  paid  to  every  lord  whose  land 
was  crossed.  There  were  tolls  within 
sixteen  miles  of  Hamburg.  Along  the 
Rhine  the  ruined  castles  show  us  how  close 
one  plunder  followed  on  another.  On  the 
Rhine,  the  Hansa  began  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  but  it  soon  spread,  and 
Wisby,  well  out  of  the  way  of  noble 
robbery,  became  their  first  stronghold. 
How  they  got  a  footing  in  Denmark,  more 
than  once  sacking  Copenhagen— in  1362, 
carrying  off  its  church  bells  to  Labeck— 
how  Waldemar  the  Third  (nicknamed 
Alterday,  "  another  day,"  because,  if 
beaten  once,  he  tried  again),  for  a  time 
broke  their  power ;  but  how  at  last  "the 
seventy-seven  cities  "  beat  him,  and  forced 
from  him  the  Treaty  of  Stralsund,  which 
placed  Denmark,  and,  indeed,  the  three 
northern  kingdoms  wholly  at  their  mercy, 
is  too  long  a  tale  to  be  told  now. 

Waldemar,  young  and  handsome,  dis- 
guised himself,  and  madelove  to  a  goldsmith* 
daughter  of  Wisby.  She  showed  him  the 
way  into  the  town,  which  he  soon  attacked 
by  land  and  sea,  plundering  to  his  hearts 
content,  part  of  his  spoil  being  two  might/ 
carbuncles,  which,  in  the  rose-windows  of 
Saint  Nicholas  Church,  had  served  ■* 
harbour  lights.  AU  his  treasure  was  lost 
on  the  way  to  Denmark,  he  barely  escaping; 
and  the  Gottland  fishermen  say  that  on 
clear  nights  they  can  see  the  big  js^s 
shining  deep  down.  Of  course  he  deserted 
the  sttly  girl  whom  he  had  persuaded  to 


*  Why  have  barrings  almost  wholly  d**1*!*! 
coast  of  Scania?    Can  it  be  because  they  •£ ' » 
longer  driven  south  by  the  whales,  since  w» 
have  been,  in  many  waters,  almost  exterminated . 
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betray  her  people.  The  townsmen  seized 
her — says  the  story — and  buried  her  alive, 
in  what  is  still  called  "the  maiden's  tower." 
Waldemar's  war  was  in  everyway  a  breach  of 
treaty,  and  the  Hansa,  thoroughly  ruined, 
and  undismayed  by  the  ill-success  of  the 
Lubeck  Mayor,,  Wittenborg,  whom  they  put 
to  death  as  we  did  Admiral  Byng,  went  on 
til],  in  1368,  Waldemar  fled  from  his  king- 
dom, and  was  forced  to  make  an  igno- 
minious peace.  Wittenborg  got  what  he 
deserved,  if  the  legend  tells  truth,  which 
says  he  betrayed  the  Hansa,  "and  danced 
away  Bornholm "  for  the  sake  of  a  dance 
with  Waldemar's  queen. 

Well;  the  League  had  its  day.  Its 
cities  replaced  the  fabulous  Julin  —  or 
Winetha,  City  of  Winds — at  the  mouth  of 
the  Oder,  which  Adam  of  Bremen  says 
was  so  famous  in  the  eleventh  century. 
They  were  pious  Christians  up  to  their 
lights — the  Julinere  were  sturdy  heathens'; 
"  when  Saxons  settle  these  they  must  by 
no  means  declare  themselves  Christians  " — 
forming  guilds  for  special  devotions. 
Better  still,  though  they  clung  to  their 
monopoly,  they,  were  fair  dealers;  our 
word,  Sterling,  is  just  Easterling,  their 
money  being  always  good  in  days  when 
the  coin  of  the  "  most  Christian  King  "  of 
France  and  that  of  his  English  brother 
was  shamelessly  debased,  while  lt  German 
silver  "  was  just  pewter  silvered  over. 

The  honours  which  German  Princes  and 
Emperors  bestowed  on  them,  show  how 
unlike  the  Teutonic  character  is  to  the  old 
Latin.  In  Germanic  countries,  farming  is 
always  left  to  a  lower  class.  In  old  Borne, 
senators  worked  in  the  fields ;  Cincinnatus 
was  following  the  plough  when  he  was 
chosen  Dictator.  Their  worst  feature  was 
their  high-handedness;  wherever  they 
dared  they  kept  down  the  natives,  and 
kept  out  all  competitors.  In  Russia—till 
Ivan  the  Terrible  brought  them  to  reason 
— they  insisted  on  all  the  trade  passing 
through  their  hands,  pouring  in  oceans  of 
beer  in  return  for  furs  and  wax  Among 
other  things  they  insisted  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  Russia  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Hansa. 


ON  THE  TOW-PATH. 

Our  canals  are  comparatively  little 
known,  save  to  the  bargemen  and  their 
numerous  families,  and  a  false  idea  pre- 
vaiJs  that  they  are  wholly  utilitarian  and 
unbeautiful;   while  many  firmly  believe 


that  canal-folk  are,  like  angels,  a  race 
apart,  with  manners  and  customs  no  better 
than  the  sailor's  savage  acquaintances  of 
aneedotical  memory.  Nevertheless,  our 
inland  waterways  and  their  users  are  net 
altogether  without  a  brighter  side;  and, 
although  so  near  London,  along  the  towing- 
path  from  Brentford  to  Uxbridge  may  be 
found  a  delightful  walk,  where  really  fine 
views  of  lovely  tree-groupings,  and  interest- 
ing and  historic  mansion*,  and  a  thousand 
natural  beauties  of  country  scenery  may 
be  enjoyed  by  the  watchful  and  con- 
templative wanderer  .along  the  banks  and 
braes  of  bonny  Brent 

Numerous  looks  make  pleasing  breaks 
in  the  usual  monotony  of  a  canal ;  and,  in- 
deed* near  Hanwell,  they  form  a  series  of 
steps  that  lend  a  peculiar  interest  to  the 
silent  waterway,  for  there  is  a  considerable 
rise  from  the  Thames,  and  the  topmost 
lock  is  surprisingly  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  river. 

At  intervals  along  its  course,  the  water 
runs  over  small  lashers  into  tumbliDg-bayfl, 
and  creeps  round  in  its  old  channel  to  re- 
enter the  canal  at  some  lower  point ;  and 
these  breakwaters  are  in  many  places  most 
charmingly  shady  and  secluded  pools  of 
quiet  water,  beautified  by  the  vegetation 
in-  and  around  them,  while  drooping  wil- 
lows and  other  trees  overhang  their  un- 
disturbed recesses.  The  harmless,  necessary 
angler  will  at  times  frequent  these  quiet 
nooks  not  without  good  results,  from  his 
point  of  view;  for,  although  the  main 
channel  abounds  with  fish,  they  are  of  no 
great  siae ;  but  in  the  quieter  back-streams 
a  skilful  hand  may  occasionally  land  a 
bream  of  three  or  four  pounds,  and  this 
even  close  to  Brentford  town. 

By  the  way,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
fishing,  like  feminine  loveliness,  is  very 
fascinating,  and  that  the  charms  of  both 
are  almost  wholly  powerless  to  attract  the 
passionate  devotion  of  ladies ;  but,  indeed, 
one  seldom  or  never  sees  a  lady  or  a  girl 
angling  for  fish  with,  the  desperate  per- 
severance and  devotion  of  a  man  or  a  boy 
in  a  punt  I    Perhaps  it  is  the  worms  9 . 

Before  turning  his  back  upon  Brentford, 
with  its  crowd  of  boats  and  barges  lying 
so  peacefully  among  the  locks  and  bridges, 
one  may  look   back   upon    that   fearful 
January  night  in  1841,  when,  owing  to 
the  bursting  of  a   dam  higher  up,  the  * 
roaring  waters  rushed  down  the  valley, ! 
hurling  death  and  disaster  over  all  this* 
spot,  crushing  and  piling  the  craft  in  heaps ' 
as  they  were  dashed  among  the  wharves 
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mud  bridges,  and  spreading  consternation 
and  mourning  into  many  a  Brentford 
home. 

Upon  leaying  the  town,  one  soon 
catches  sight;  through  the  trees  beyond 
the  island -meadow,  of  the  back  of 
Boston  Lodge,  and  the  Butts  ;  and 
after  another  glimpse  of  several  old- 
fashioned,  red-brick  homes  that  stand  in 
Boston  Lane,  one  arrives  at  the  inelegant 
wooden  bridge  which  carries  the  South* 
Western  Railway  over  the  water  to  Isle- 
worth. 

From  this  point  yon  jnst  catch  a  distant 
glimpse  of  a  curions  survival  of  the  long-  • 
demolished  mansion  called  Sion  Hill! 
which  was  the  residence,  in  former  days, 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He,  being 
addicted  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  built 
himself  an  observatory  in  the  grounds,  at 
some  distance  from  the  house;  and  it  ie 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  we  can 
still  see  this  quaint,  solitary,  tower-like 
building,  with  its  long,  narrow  windows, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and 
market-gardena  It  is  now  known  as  the 
Folly  House,  and  is  at  present  put  to  the 
base,  unscientific  use  of  storing  potatoes  and 
feuchlike  articles  during  the  winter.  The 
shape  of  its  windows  suggests  to  the 
knowing  in  such  matters,  their  former  use 
for  purposes  of  telescopic  observation; 
they  being  built  high,  in  order  that  the 
instrument  might  take  an  upward  sweep. 

Proceeding  farther,  and  leaving  Colonel 
Olitherow's  residence,  at  Boston  Manor, 
away  to  the  right  among  the  trees  on  the 
higher  land  of  the  valley  side,  the  stroller 
sights  an  almost  semicircular  bridge,  of 
very  dissimilar  appearance  from  the  usual 
architectural  simplicity  of  such  canal  struc- 
tures. This  one  is  a  light,  iron,  girder 
bridge,  which  spans  the  waters,  and  allows 
a  towing  horse  to  cross  from  one  side  of 
the  canal  to  the  other  without  disconnect- 
ing the  tow-rope;  and  this  can  be  effected, 
by  a  very  simple,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
ingenious  contrivance,  which  is  scarcely,  if 
ever,  used  by  those  pattern  Toifes,  the 
bargees. 

Hereabout  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  is1 
a  broad,  irregular  stream,  winding  through 
sloping  fields  and  clumps  of  vegetation; 
and,  as  you  walk,  shoals  of  tiny  fish, 
sunning  themselves  in  the  shallows,  dart, 
with  silvery  flashes  into  the  deeper  water. 

Birds  of  every  kind  are  plentiful  m  fhese 
quiet  regions;  and  only  last  August  I 
heard  the  peculiar,  harsh  cry  of  the  corn- 
crake,   at   a   point   where   the  District, 


Kailway  crosses  the  canal,  by  an  especially 
ugly  viaduct,  near  Osterley.  The  bird 
repeated  its  cry  many  times,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  among  the  fields  at  this 
somewhat  lonely  spot,  the  landrail  finds  a 
congenial  nesting-ground.  Although  com- 
mon eaough  in  the  country,  the  corncrake 
is  by  no  means  a  familiar  visitant  near 
London ;  and,  indeed,  his  stay  with  na  s 
only  from  April  to  October,  after  which 
he  knows  better  than  to  stop,  in  miity 
England,  to  face  the  chills  of  winter.  The 
cry  is  like  the -sound  produced  by  rasping 
a  quill  quickly  across  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
and  that  sound  will  even  deceive  the  bird 
itself.  Corncrakes  seldom  fly,  tat  run 
through  the  thickest  grass  at  a  moat 
astonishing  rate,  without  the  lesjt  diffi- 
culty. The  little  crakes  have. a  carious 
and  comical  instinct ;  for,  when  caught,  the 
little  innocents  pretend  to  be  dead,  and 
-refuse  to  recover  consciousness  until 
they  fancy  their  captor  is  safely  cut  of  the 
way. 

A  short  time  ago  I  also  saw  the  black- 
cap warbler,  another  especially  shy,  mi- 
Story  bird,  at  no  great  distance  from 
intford,  close  to  the  canal.  Its  note  is 
considered  to  be  only  second  in  melodious- 
ness to  that  of  the  nightingale,  sod  is 
heard  from  the  midst  of  tnieketa,  the 
innermost  recesses  of  which  it  Meb  ** 
once  if  disturbed. 

A  gentle  slope  of  grassland,  flanked  by 
two  dense  groves  of  trees,  forms  a  broad 
glade,  up  which  one  obtains  s  aplendid 
view  of  Ostetley  Park  House  from  the 
canal  side.  Some  few  years  ago,  the  Earl 
of  Jersey's  fine  old  seat  bad  a  narrow 
escape  from  burning.  Little  of  the  original 
Osterley  House,  inhabited  by  Sir  Thomas 
Oresham  in  1677,  remains,  but  the  four 
cupolas  and  turrets,  which  give  the  mention 
so  distinctive  an  appearance,  were  portoom 
of  the  original  design. 

Sir  Thomas,  it  is  said,  gave  a  noble 
hoasowarming  in  honour  of  that  omni- 
present old  person,  Queen  Elisabeth;  bat 
this  ptecoof  history  is  better  attested  m 
mflny  similar  traditions  cisewhera  « 
a  year  after  the  completion  of  the  house  ai 
"Awiterley,"'  its  celebrated  builder  mo« 
sumptuously  entertained  his  graeioos 
Sovereign  there  with  elaborate  p^*^ 
and  stage-plays  after  the  manner  of  tnoae 
times.  . 

Among  the  many  uses  to  which  Oateriey 
House  was  put,  was  that  of  a  6tst*pi*» 
Elizabeth  was  in  the  habit  of  V***** 
her  prisoners  of  State  upon  certain  of  w 
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loyal  subjects,  holding  them  responsible 
for  their  safe  keeping ;  and  the  Lady  Mary 
Grey,  sister  .of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane, 
was  detained  in  Sir  Thomas's  keeping  at 
Osterley  and  other  places,  for  three  years 
and  a  half,  notwithstanding  that  Sir 
Thomas  and  his  wife  begged  the  Queen  to 
relieve  them  of  so  unpleasant  a  doty. 
The  cause  of  this  quad-imprisonment  wis 
that  Lady  Mary  had  displeased  Elizabeth 
by  secretly  marrying  beneath  her. 

Many  famous  people  have  lived  here; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  deserted  in  these 
later  days.  The  ornamental  water  is  a 
pleasant  object  in  the  semi -public  park, 
and  a  lower  lake,  closely  surrounded  by 
trees,  makes  a  most  beautiful  prospect  in 
all  the  varying  aspects  of  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn. 

Along  the  despised  canal  may  be  seen 
long,  calm  avenues  of  magnificent  trees, 
ending  at  the  water's  edge,  mutely  telling 
the  past  grandeurs  of  mansions-  to  which 
they  led  in  former  days;  and  theri  you 
peer  np  the  placid  backwaters,  the  noise 
from  the  distant  lasher  coming  to  your 
ears  with  a  soothing  sound  as  you  rest 
upon  the  grassy  bank,  while  every  now 
and  then  a  silvery  flash  and  ever*  widening 
circles  tell  of  a  fish  rising  vigorously  at 
the  water-flies;  or  on  broiling  days  you 
may  take  a  welcome  siesta  in  the  solitary 
recesses  of  some  piece  of  woodland  waste 
beside  the  towing-path,  or,  stretched  on 
the  grassy  slope  of  a* bridge,  gaze  down 
the  long  reaches  and  'watch  the  approach- 
ing barges — alive,  at  times,  with  a  numerous 
crew,  for  moat  of  the  men  live  on  the 
boats  with  their  families;  tod  though,  no 
doubt,  the  system  has  serious  social  and 
domestic  drawbacks,  like  many  another 
primitive  custom,  it  possesses  a  picturesque 
side. 

On  these  "  fly-boats  "  you  often  see  such 
a  display  of  drying  garments  flattering  in 
the  wind,  as  to  suggest  afar  off  a  craft 
finder  sail ;  and  the  barge-ladies'  head-gear 
is  a  speciality  in  sun-bonnets  not  easily 
met  with  elsewhere.  Be  the  life  what  it 
may,  at  all  events,  it  is  clearly  a  healthy 
one,  because  each  member  of  the  fly-boat 
family  has  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
for  they  become  of  use  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  even  as  babies  they  amble  about  the 
cabin  roofs  in  a  surprising  manner,  and 
evidently  under  the  particular  guardianship 
of  a  special  Providence. 

Between  Brentford  Bridge  and  Norwood 
there  are  eleven  looks;  and  at  the  latter 
place  the  water-level  is  some  ninety  feet 


above  the  Thames  at  high -water.  Im- 
mediately above  the  group  of  six  locks,  up 
the  hill  beside  the  County  Asylum  at 
Hanwell,  the  railway  passes  under  the 
canal,  and  a  toad  over  it,  which  latter 
leads  to  Osterley  in  one  direction,  and 
towards  Dorman's  Well  and  Greenford  in 
the  other. 

Dorman's  Well  is  a  pretty  spot,  hard  by, 
where  watercresses  are  cultivated,  and  close 
by  is  a  bee-farm.  The  pond  above  the 
disused  watermill  forms  a  pleasant,  willow- 
girt  sheet  of  water,  fed  by  a  bright  little 
rill  that  waters  the  cress-beds,  and  trickle* 
down  into  the  river  Brent,  below 
Hanwell,  amidst  a  lovely  piece  of  hilly 
landscape,  mantled  with  trees,  behind 
whioh  peeps  out  the  spire  of  Hanwell 
Church. 

Oa  the  Grand  Junction  there  are  no  locks 
after  passing  the  trades  above  Hanwell, 
and  the  lock  at  Norwood,  until  you  reach 
Oowley,  a  few  miles  short  of  Uxbridge, 
and  the  Paddihgton  Oanil,  which  makes  a 
meeting  of  waters  at  BuH  Bridge,  near 
Hayes,  is  not  interrupted  by  a  single  lock 
right  up  to  the  Paddington  Basin. 
Boating,  therefore,  is  a  possible  thing  along 
these  placid  ways,  the  water  of  which  is 
vastly  different  in  quality,  in  these  out- 
lying regions,  from  what  you  are 
accustomed  to  find  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  other  large  towns,  other- 
wise the  fish  would  not  be  so  plentiful  and 
lively. 

Now,  there  is  one  form  of  recreation^ 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  not  much  prac- 
tised here,  namely,  canoeing;  a  method  of 
locomotion,  eminently  well  fitted  for  narrow 
rivers  and  canals  where  locks  are  scarce, 
and  a  bright  look-out  forward  is  a  prime 
necessity.  Out  here,  and  still  more  so 
up-country,  the  canoeist  need  not  complain 
of  unpleasant  surroundings,  or  unsavoury 
waters ;  and,  indeed,  to  dare  a  canoe  trip 
by  canal,  as  far  as  Liverpool — a  possible 
feat  by  this  route — would  provide  him 
with  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  give 
one  many  a  glimpse  of  human  nature,  as 
developed  in  the  bargee  race. 

After  our  supposed  velocity  of  living, 
this  inland  method  of  navigation  presents 
to  the  weary  mind  a  beautiful  and  restful 
impression  of  the  vanity  of  hurry,  and 
shining  examples  of  the  utility  of  delibera- 
tion. Ohne  Hast,  ohne  Bast,  might  almost 
serve  as  motto  for  the  bargeman's  quarter- 
ings,  and  looks  must  be  a  grand  school  for 
inculcating  patient  and  philosophic  habits 
of  mind. 
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A  waterside  inn  at  Southall  Green  is  a 
eniioos  architectural  landmark,  and  a 
magnificent  pear-tree  climbs  oyer  its  water- 
side walL  Not  far  beyond,  in  faot  at  the 
very  next  bridge,  it  is  worth  one's  while  to 
turn  from  the  water  into  Norwood  Tillage — 
a  quaint  and  pleasant  place,  and  one 
so  antiquated  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  a  genuine  old  sedan  chair  was  to  be 
seen  regularly  in  use;  an  ancient  lady 
being  borne  along  in  it  to  the  curious 
little  church  every  Sunday  morning ! 

The  situation  of  the  village  is  par- 
ticularly pleasant,  and  an  abundance  of 
foliage  shelters,  or  throws  into  relief,  the 
various  points  that  are  especially  worthy 
of  notice.  The  Green  itself,  with  its 
triangular  sweep  of  greensward,  over- 
shadowed by  stately  avenues  of  splendid 
elms,  and  with  its  oblong,  tree-shaded  pond, 
and  restfnl  surroundings  of  sequestered 
mansions,  and  rustic  cottages,  is  a  spot 
whereon  to  rest  and  meditate ;  and  it,  and 
its  leaf-shadowed  roads,  form  a  fitting 
approach  to  the  quaintness  of  the  tiny 
village,  that  winds  away  towards  the  canal- 
bridge.  The  parochial  almshouses  stand 
on  the  right,  and  backed  as  they  are  by 
such  a  splendid  mass  of  foliage,  they  make, 
with  their  modest  colouration,  almost  a 
picture^  and  when  one  or  two  of  the  worthy 
old  almswomen  occasionally  appear  for 
some  sociable  or  domestic  purpose,  they 
lend  a  suitable  animation  to  the  quiet  scene. 

The  village  can  also  boast  of  a  veritable 
parish  pump,  in  good  working  order,  and 
beside  the  "  Wolf,"  a  curious  and  sugges- 
tive sign,  stands  one  of  the  quaintest  and 
prettiest  little  country  cottages  imaginabla 
Farther  on  one  sees  "A  Free  School, 
built  by  E.  R,  1767,"  consisting  of  a  queer 
little  building,  wherein  many  generations 
have  received  enlightenment.  The  church 
is  new,  but  the  old,  sombre  "  Plough  Inn," 
opposite,  still  remains  much  as  of  old,  and 
still  administers  consolation  to  its  attentive 
congregation.       , 

Not  far  from  here  is  Keston,  with  a 
churchyard  possessing  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  the  swinging  lych-gate,  a  piece 
of  ancient  mechanisni,  that  still  works  by 
-means  of  a  pulley  and  stone  weight 

The  flatness  of  the  fields,  adjacent 
to  the  canal  at  North  Hyde,  is  sud- 
denly and  agreeably  relieved  by  a 
series  of  abrupt  high  mounds  of  earth, 
picturesquely  clothed  in  thick  -foliaged 
bushes,  calling  to  mind  those  ancient 
heroic  tombs,  such  as  Silbury  Hill,  but 
having,  in    reality,    a  more  prosaic  and 


modern,  if  not  less  warlike  origin.  These 
striking  objects  once  formed  the  site  of 
extensive  powder-magazines,  which  were, 
of  course,  most  conveniently  placed 
for  water-carriage.  They  are  now  aban- 
doned, and  "  laughing  Ceres  reassumes  ike 
land,"  to  the  no  small  comfort  of  those 
near  at  hand,  who,  for  the  most  past,  prefer 
the  even  tenor  of  their  ways  to  any 
startling  experiences. 

Steam  is  little  used  on  the  canals,  be- 
came of  the  washing  down  of  the  earthen 
banks ;  so  the  hauling  is  done  more  pic- 
turesquely, but  not  quite  as  much  so  u 
in  Holland,  where  even  the  womenfolk 
often  take  a  turn  with  the  rope,  whereat, 
here,  lovely  woman,  in  her  beflowered 
bonnet,  only  occasionally  takes  the  tiller, 
and  assists  in  the  family  objurgations. 

Near  Southall,  the  Brentford  Gas  Com 
pany  have  lately  built  extensive  works; 
and  it  needs  no  great  penetration  to  foresee 
that,  before  long,  the  gasworks  at  Brentford 
will  be  superseded  with  considerable  benefit 
to  all  concerned. 

Beside  Bull  Bridge,  where  the  telegraph 
poles  first  make  their  appearance,  is  the 
gauging-house  for  all  laden  bargee  entering 
the  Paddington  Canal,  the  operation  consist- 
ing of  dipping  a  floating  gauge  over  either 
side,  both  fore  and  aft ;  the  charge  being 
reckoned  according  to  tonnage.  The  sharp 
crack  of  the  drivers  whip-lash  is  the  signal 
for  attracting  the  attention  of  the  official 
on  duty.  This  branch  runs  northward  for 
a  considerable  distance,  through  open 
country,  where  railways  and  high  road* 
are  not;  and  when  yon  leave  thecansl 
the  rustic. quiet  is  unbroken  for  miles  ty 
anything  more  noisy  than  birds  and  cattle. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  steam- 
launches  carry  passengers  the  twenty  mfl* 
from  Paddington  to  Uxbridge,  by  way  of 
the  canals,  during  the  summer  months, 
and  on  a  fine  day  this  journey  is  by  no 
means  an  unenjoyable  one. 

Having  gone  thus  far,  the  reader  will  do 
doubt  take  for  granted  the  rest  of  the  w»f 
towards  Uxbridge,  and  content  himself  by 
turning  aside  into  Hayes  or  SonthaUf 
whence  the  train  will  rapidly  whisk  bio 
whither  he  wishes,  to  luxurious  slippen 
and  a  welcome  rest 


EOMAN"  LIFE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.     PART  I. 

"We  esteem  ourselves  happy  in  7°" 
arrival  among  us,"  said  to  me  the  W 
daughter  of  the  house  to  which  I  had  neon 
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directed  in  search  of  rooms  for  my  sojourn 
in  Borne.  She  said  this  when  we  had 
known  each  other  rather  leaf  than  a  day ; 
and  I  could  not  mistrust  her  words  when 
I  read  them  by  the  light  of  he*  beautiful 
eyes. 

"  If  it  please  yott,  why  ? "  I  asked ;  for 
I  had  already  conceived  misgivings  about 
the  position  in  which  I  was  likely  to  stand 
towards  the  large,  hearty,  Roman  dame  and 
her  pretty  daughter,  who,  between  them, 
were  the  tenants  of  the  flat  of  No.  9  in 
the  street 

"Because,  signer,  when  your  carriage 
came  to  the  door,  my  mother  and  I  were 
looking  at  the  book  of  numbers,  for  the 
lottery-drawing,  you  understand ;  and  we 
were  in  extreme  doubt  wh^t  to  do.  It 
was  all  arranged  in  one  minute  when  we 
had  seen  you,  and  let  our  rooms  to  you." 

11  And  how,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
Signorina  Celeste?"  for  such  was  her 
name;  of  which  may  she  never  prove 
unworthy. 

"Why,  you  are  almost  dull,  Signor 
Carlo.  It  was  in  this  way.  Tou  were 
a  stranger ;  you  are  dark,  and,  if  you  will 
allow  us  to  think  so,  sufficiently  beautiful 
to  be  called  beautiful  in  the  book" — 
"  bello  "  was  her  phrase,  which  I  venture 
to  translate  as  much  in  my  favour  as  pos- 
sible— "also/you  came  to  do  us  a  service. 
c  A  beautiful  stranger  and  benefactor1  gave 
as  a  clue ;  and  so  we  have  taken  a  '  terno' " 
— a  series  of  three  numbers — "  t6  represent 
you,  and  we  hope  to  win  on  Saturday.1' 

"  I  sincerely  hope  you  may,"  said  L 

Of  course,  when  Saturday  came,  and  the 
drawing  was  made,  they  found  that  they 
had  built  a  most  unsubstantial  castle  of 
hope  upon  my  apparition  in  their  midst 
I  condoled  with  them  as  much  as  my 
imperfect  knowledge  of  sentimental  Italian, 
and  my  good  sense  would  allow  me  to ; 
and  I  ventured  further  to  suggest  that 
they  would,  of  course,  not  risk,  in  so  im- 
becile a  manner,  any  more  of  the  francs  by 
which  they  came  So  hardly. 

"Why,  Signor  Carlo,"  exclaimed  the 
mother,  with  decision,  "you  are  remark- 
ably weak  in  the  head.  Of  course  we  shall 
continue.  We  invest  every  Saturday;  and 
when  we  win  the  great  prize,  we  shall 
withdraw  to  a  lovely  little  property  near 
Ancona,  which  was  my  grandfather's,  on 
the  mother's  side,  and  where  the  wine  is 
so  good,  that  there  is  none  anywhere  else 
in  Italy  to  compare  with  it." 

This  time,  I  held  my  tongue.  You  may 
argue  with  some  pleasure,  and  perhaps 


with  some  persuasive  result,  with  a  Soman 
maiden;  but  with  a  Roman  matron,  it 
seems  to  me,  by  no  means.  TheBC  portly, 
stern-faced  dames  inherit,  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  at  least  the  semblance  of  those 
great  qualities  which  made  their  ancestors 
cut  so  mighty  a  figure  in  the  world's 
history.  At  heart,  no  doubt,  they  are  as 
impressionable  as  their  dear  sisters  all  the 
world  over.  But  in  one's  travels,  one  has 
not  always  the  time  to  sound  those  sweet 
depths  that  lie  hid  under  an  exterior 
which  does  not  attract,  even  if  it  does  not 
positively  repeL 

Now  the  Signorina  Celeste  had  a  brother 
as  well  as  a  mother.  The  youth  was  of  quite 
another  order  of  beings.  He  was  small  and 
thin,  with  a  large  Roman  nose,  a  delicate 
complexion,  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a 
highly -enlightened  appreciation  for  fine 
clothes,  and  the  tricks  of  fashion.  A 
Roman  of  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  could, 
I  imagine,  have  broken  this  boy,  Achilla — 
for  so  he  was  called-— across  his  knee,  as 
easily  as  you  or  I  would  break  a  stick  of 
maccaroni  with  two  fingers. 

I  learnt  to  understand  Achille,  when  I 
heard  him  one  morning  storm  in  a  most 
unmanly  way  at  his  pretty  little  sister,  for 
proposing  to  go  to  S.  Peter's,  to  hear  a 
certain  mass.  To  be  sure,  he  fell  silent 
quickly  enough  when  his  mother 
appeared,  and  demanded,  in  a  deep  bass 
voice,  what  was  the  matter.  But,  ere 
this,  .the  fair  Celeste  was  in  tears.  She 
and  her  mother  were  devout ;  loved  the 
Church,  and  all  its  ceremonies  and  institu- 
tions ;  deplored  the  situation  of  the  Pope; 
and  would,  if  they  could,  have  banished 
King  Humbert  and  the  Royal  Court  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  city.  Achille, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  typical  Roman 
youth  of  the  period.  He  called  his 
Holiness  many  rude  names;  vilified  the 
priests  without  mercy;  and  had  not  the 
lea&t  scruple  to  proclaim  himself,  with  so 
many  of  his  superiors,  an  Atheist  of  the 
most  uncompromising  kind.  His  views  of 
human  nature,  human  effort,  and  the 
varied  features  of  life  and  the  world  were 
fitly  signified  by  that  epitaph  over  the 
Cardinal  Barberini  in  the  Capuchin  Church 
— "  Hie  jacet  pulvis,  cinis,  et  nihil11  (Hexe 
lies  dust,  ashes,  and  nothing  besides).  As 
for  the  mass,  he  would,  he  said,  as  soon 
think  of  participating  in  such  a  super- 
stitious and  absurd  reunion,  as  he  would 
of  joining  in  one  of  those  sacred  cannibal- 
istic revels  of  the  old  Aztecs — who  were 
wont  to  sacrifice  living  men  to  their  dumb, 
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grisly  idols,  and  afterwards  oat  up  and  eat 
the  victims  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
sheep  aad  oxen. 

'<  Ton  will  go  out  of  the  house,  Achate," 
said  mamma,  when  she  saw  the  diamond 
tears  glistening  on  her  daughter's  cheek. 
"The  English  gentleman  will  not  have  a 
very  noble  opinion  of  yon  unless  in  the 
future  you  can  get  your  tongue  to  be  more 
reticent.,  So, go  at  once.  And,  Celeste, 
my  dove,  we  will  proceed  to  dress  ourselves 
for  the  function." 

Achille  believed  in  nothing,  except  the 
desirability  of  having  as  many  francs  as  he 
could  spend,  and  more.  Mamma  and 
Celeste  believed  in  everything  they  wished 
to  believe  in :  the  lottery,  the  church,  the 
possibility  of  a  brilliant  matrimonial  alliance 
tor  Celeste,  and  muoh  else. 

Between  them  they  were  admirable  re- 
presentatives of  the  discordancies  which 
abound  in  Borne  nowadays  as  they  abound 
nowhere  else.  The  women  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Pope  and  the  past ;  the  man 
was.  all  for  the  King,  his  anti- clerical 
minister,  and.  the  glorious  future  that 
King,  minister,  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  inscrutable,  irresistible  Destiny  were, 
in  combination,  contriving  for  Italy  and 
the  Italians. 

The  women  were  vastly  excited  about 
the  preaching  of  a  certain  monk  whom  the 
Pope  had  licensed  to  preach  in  one  of  the 
chief  churches  of  Borne  every  day  during 
Lent  These  sermons  were  a  sensation  of 
the  times.  All  the  women  who  could  go  to 
hear  them  went;  and  rather  than  miss 
their  chance  of  hearing  the  friar,  were  eon- 
tent  to  stand  for  hours  outside  the  church, 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  doors  to  let 
them  and  their  camp-stools  within.  Some 
made  a  point  of  attending  daily,  with  the 
same  method  that  led  them  to  eat,  and 
sleep,  and  put  on  their  clothes.  It  was  a 
wonderful  and  signal  demonstration  of  the 
Divine  good-will,  this  eloquence  of  the 
poor,  humble  friar  on  behalf  of  his  spiritual 
master  on  earth,  his  Holiness  Pope  Leo 
the  Thirteenth. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  furtherance  of  my 
parallel  between  the  sympathies  of  the 
sexes  in  Borne,  that  I  believe,  so  far  from 
bearing  this  friar  any  love  or  respect  for 
his  unselfish  exertions,  Master  Achille  was 
one  of  a  band  of  ruffianly  young  con- 
spirators who  not  only  reviled  the  good 
man  in  the  newspapers,  under  the  cloak  of 
anonymity,  but  also  threw  oyster-shells  at 
him  when  Jie  withdrew  from  the  church  to 
his  monastery,  after  his  labours  of  the 


morning,  and  who  were  responsible  for  the 
ungenerous  sorib  Wings  which  now,  as  sever 
before,  besmirched  the  city  walls  and 
pillars  cm  the  subject  of  the  conflict  of  the 
Church  and  State  in  general,  aad  this 
champion  preacher  in  particular. 

1  have  invaded  the  privacy  of  this 
Roman  household  in  order  that  my  reader? 
mav  form  some  idea  of  the  schismatic  con- 
dition of  the  Eternal  City  in  the  present 
day.  The  newspapers  fight  duel*  with 
each  other;  stranger  quarrels  with 
stranger;  and  the  family  itself  is  divided 
in  civil  war — upon  the  great  and  "horn- 
ing "  question  of  the  day,  as  it  is  called. 
This  question  has  become  more  "  burning" 
than  ever  since  the  secularists  tat  spring 
publicly,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Signor  Oriepi,  unveiled  a  statue  of  Giordano 
Bruno  in  the  heart  of  Borne— that  Gior- 
dano whom  the  Catholic  Church  a  few 
centuries  ago  judged  worthy  to  be  burnt 
for  a  heretic,  and  duly  did  bum 

This  question  apart,  however,  one  may 
live  in  Borne  with  lively  pleasure  and  much 
tranquillity.  Though  the  Pope  has  deprived 
his  faithful  subjects  of  the  entertainment 
they  formerly  had  in  his  constant  presence 
in  their  midst,  and  the  pompous  celebra- 
tion of  the  chief  festivals  of  the  year, 
he  has  not  shut  the  city  churches;  sad  it 
would  need  a  vast  extinguisher  to  hide 
the  many  ruins  and  natural  features  which 
endear  Borne  to  one's  heart. 

At  first,  perhaps,  one  is  a  little  oat  of 
humour  with  the  famous  city.  Until  yon 
have  lost  your  way  in  it  twenty  times,  and 
come  as  often  upon  some  engaging  old 
relic  of  antiquity  hid  behind  a  big  psh^ 
or  shadowed  by  one  of  the  new  blocks 
which  the  speculators  are  raising  with  such 
speed,  until  then,  I  say,  you  will  not  have 
much  chance  to  realise  that  Borne  differs 
very  materially  from  London. 

To  be  sure,  the  faces  of  the  people  are 
of  a  southern  cast,  and  in  London  ooe 
does  not,  unhappily,  see  pretty  girls  "j1 
their  own  tresses  hanging  to  the  anU* 
Nor  does  one,  in  our  metropolis,  p&y  bat 
fivepence,  as  here,  in  remuneration  to  a 
cabman  for  an  ordinary  drive  within  w 
city.  ^glishawhitectur^too,isdecklW 
less  impressive  than  the  huge  houses  of » 
nobility,  which  stand  among  *»  *6 
or  as  sides  to  the  squares  of  the  city' 
England,  again,  it  would  seem  odd  u  » 
shops  thamselves,  as  in  the  Corao  of  Wg 
were  so  largely  used  for  the  sale  o*w» 
are  called  articles  of  devotioin-^ 
reliquaries,  miniatures  of  the  mssterp^ 
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of  Italy's  painters,  rosaries  of  every  pre- 
cious material,  and  the  like.  You  would 
never  suppose  that  Rome  was  an  infidel 
city,  if  yon  paid  it  bat  a  flying  visit,  and 
looked  in  the  shop  windows.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  remember  that  hither  still 
come  the  faithful  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth ;  and  that  it  is  they  who  are  the 
chief  purchasers  of  these  attractive  little 
treasures. 

There  is  the  same  bustle  here  as  in  any 
other  large  city  of  modern  times.  Boys 
cry  their  papers,  or  signify  their  desire  to 
black  your  boots.  Carmen  prowl  about 
the  streets  in  expectation  of  hire.  Girls 
offer  yon  flowers ;  indeed,  they  go  much 
further  than  that — they  thrust  them  into 
your  coat,  and  walk  away  with  an  arch, 
studied  smile  that  says  as  plainly  as  a 
printed  book :  "  Ton  must  pay  me  twice 
the  price  of  the  things  now  that- 1  have 
condescended,  with  my  own  lovely  hands, 
to  deck  your  insignificant  person."  Beg- 
gars beg ;  and  the  more  impatient  passers- 
by  tread  on  your  toes. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  talk  of  impatience 
in  Borne  in  the  sense  of  an  ardent  desire 
to  make  haste.  As  if  any  one  south  of 
latitude  forty-five  degrees,  or  thereabouts, 
was  ever  concerned  to  hurry  himself  about 
anything !  But  such  an  objection  is  really 
quite  antediluvian  by  this  time.  Italy 
under  King  Humbert  has,  by  some-  subtle 
method  of  transfusion,  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  the  stir  of  the  north.  Spain  is 
now  out  of  question  the  slowest  country  in 
Europe.  The  average  Roman,  if  he  be  so 
happy  as  to  have  a  business  of  any  kind, 
is  anxious  to  be  energetic  while  the  sun  of 
Royalty  shines,  over  his  head. 

Yon  must  not>  therefore,  judge  of  other 
Romans  by  yonder  group  of  dandies  stand- 
ing upon  one  leg,  or  leaning  against  the  lintel 
of  this  or  that  coffee-house  in  the  Gorso. 
These  youths  are  the  scions  of  lofty  houses, 
and  thus  they  kill  their  time.  What  has 
a  Golonna  to  do  with  trade  that  he  should 
be  called,  upon  to  bestir  himself  and 
behave  like  another  man?  Can  a  Borghese, 
or  a  Torlonia,  or  a  Doria  add  new  laurels 
to  his  house,  that  he  should  be  required 
to  uncross  his  legs,  and  throw  his  cigar  of 
idleness  to  the  ground  1  No,  indeed. 
These  are  the  great  and  revered  ones  of 
the  city.  I  dare  say  they  are  the  idols 
which  the  foolish  young  Aohille  has  set  up 
in  the  bereaved  shrine  of  his  heart,  and  at 
a  word  he  would  fall  down  and  worship — 
their  rent-rolls,  and  the  esteem  their  high 
names  procure  for  them. 


The  fact  is,  however,  that  even  these 
youths  are  not  half  so  inert  as  they  may 
seem  to  you.  Most  people  have  their  idle 
moments;  but  they  are  scrupulous  to 
spend  them  alone.  Our  friends  by  the 
cafe,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  of  their  life  in  public 
Towards  evening  their  day  begins,  and 
they  are  hard  at  work  amusing  themselves 
— grim,  futile  task — long  after  their  fellow- 
citizens  have  finished  their  first  sleep  of 
the  night. 

In  another  way,  these  lads  may  be  said 
to  be  very  much  awake,  even  while  thus 
killing  the  weakest  hour  of  their  twenty- 
four.  If  you  are  so  happy  as  to  possess  a 
pretty  sister,  or  a  pretty  young  wife,  and 
to  be  accompanied  by  her  in  your  walks 
through  the  city,  the  moment  you  ap- 
proach them,  our  idle  friends  will  pull 
themselves  together,  and  take  great  in- 
terest in  you  and  your  companion.  They 
attitudinise  magnificently.  It  is  hard 
saying  how  their  glances  may  affect  your 
sister  or  your  wife ;  but  they  are  of  a  kind 
to  make  a  sensation  in  the  heart  of  the 
average  Italian  fair  one  upon  whom  they 
are  concentrated.  With  them  life  is  truly 
lived  only  when  they  are  in  the  thrall  of 
subh  emotion  as  beauty  stirs  within  them. 
They  will  follow  a  pretty  face  until  their 
legs,  or  rather  their  horses',  will  bear  them 
no  longer,  and  even  then  their  aspirations 
will  continue  the  chase.  If  they  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  run  you  to  earth,  to  use  a 
fox-hunting  phrase,  there  may  be  trouble 
in  store  for  you,  and  excitement  for  your 
partner  in  the  chase.  No  man  likes  his 
wife  to  be  courted  by  another  man, 
specially  before  his  eyea  Yet  this  may 
be  the  pleasurable  experience  that  Fate 
offers  you.  There  is  not  a  doorkeeper  in 
Borne  who  is  not  amenable  to  the  wishes 
of  a  distinguished  Roman  nobleman.  The 
consequence  is,  that  ere  you  have  been  in 
the  Holy  City  two  days,  your  pretty  wife 
may  have  received  two  or  three  separate 
letters  from  individuals  who  profess,  on 
coroneted  paper,  an  undying  affection  for 
her.  The  climax  is  reached  when,  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  the  young  reprobates, 
though  they  have  had  no  encouragement 
from  your  fond  partner  in  this  reproach, 
implore  her  to  give  them  a  rendezvous,  to 
enable  them,  by  word  of  mouth,  to  tell  of 
the  undying  passion  which  consumes  them. 
It  is  enough  to  make  you  Tery  angry ;  and 
the  more  angry  because  you  know  that  you 
are  the  subject  of  banter  among  these  empty- 
headed  aristocrats.    I  know  families  that 
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have  come  eagerly  to  Rome,  proposing  to 
stay  for  a  month  or  two ;  but  their 
pleasure  has  been  so  much  marred  by 
the  conduct  of  these  youths,  that,  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  they  have  thought  them- 
selves compelled  to  fly  elsewhere.  Beauty 
is  nowhere  the  source  of  more  trouble 
and  responsibility  than  in  the  capital  towns 
of  Italy. 

The  obverse  side  to  this  eccentric  picture 
must  be  shown. 

Manners  have  so  free  a  cast  in  this  bold, 
untrammelled  city,  that  even  the  ladies 
are  under  but  little  restraint  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  heart's  whisperings.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  now  in  an  epoch  so 
iniquitous  as  that  of  the  Caesars.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  it  now  be  possible, 
as  it  was  then,  for  the  aggrieved  husband 
to  take  the  dagger,  or  phial  of  vengeance, 
in  his  own  fingers,  and  mete  out  dire 
chastisement  to  his  wicked  wife.  We  live 
in  a  milder  age.  It  is  not  outrageous,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Italian  world,  for  an 
Italian  wife  to  give  two  or  three  corners  of 
her  heart  to  men  who  are  not  her  hus- 
band. So  she  does  not  openly  shock 
society — by  no  means  an  easy  task,  be  it 
said — she  may  even  be  as  generous  in  this 
particular  as  she  pleases.  The  worthy 
man  whose  name  she  has  accepted  as  a 
passport  into  the  fulness  of  experience, 
will  only  make  himself  ridiculous  if  he 
ventures  to  demur  to  the  warmth  of  tone 
with  which  she  addresses  men  who  are 
professedly  her  admirers.  Her  answer  to 
him  is  stereotyped  :  "  Have  I  not  married 
youf  What  more  would  you  have?  For 
Heaven's  sake,  since  I  have  consented  to 
that  sacrifice,  let  me  have  some  reward  1 
I  do  not  say  to  you,  'Be  so  kind  as  to 
abstain  from  paying  your  attentions  so 

effusively  to  the  Countess  C ,  or  Sig- 

nora  D .  I  behave  to  you  as  I  wish  you 

to  behave  to  me  We  are  both  of  mature 
age;  life  is  short;  its  pleasure*  are 
ephemeral;  the  past  cannot  be  recalled; 
let  us  live  and  enjoy  while  we  may  I ' "  To 
this  the  average  husband,  with  divers  mis- 
deeds heavy  as  lead  at  the  heart,  has  no 
reply.  He  can  but  shrug  his  shoulders, 
and  spread  forth  his  palms.  And  with 
this  signal  of  submission  he  surrenders  his 
wife  to  her  will,  and  goes  straightway  to 

pay  his  respects  to  the  Countess  C ,  or 

Signora  D . 

The  earlier  satirists  of  the  century,  and 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, were  never  tired  of  depicting  the 
humour  of  such  life  as  this.    The  husband 


was  ever  a  nonentity  in  his  own  house. 
Having,  once  for  all,  at  the  altar,  given 
that  happy  woman,  his  wife,  her  freedom 
to  act  as  she  chose,  it  was  his  duty  to 
trouble  her  as  little  as  possible.  And 
so  society  determined  that  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  seek  entertainment  elsewhere, 
what  time  his  fair  spouse  was  receiving 
company  of  the  kind  she  loved  beat  to 
welcome.  Only,  when  all  was  over,  he 
might  appear  ceremoniously  to  bid  her 
guests  farewell,  and  to  enter  as  the 
warder  of  the  house  for  the  watches  of  the 
night 

Much  of  this  still  remains  in  Italy— to  the 
undying  marvel  of  those  of  us  who,  from 
the  North,  become  acquainted  with  so 
strange  a  phase  of  life.  The  fair  matron 
of  Borne  does  not  behave  in  a  manner 
vastly  outrageou*  if  she  bestows  the  notice 
of  ber  eyes  upon  this  or  that  handsome 
stranger,  whom  she  marks  in  the  Corao, 
during  the  fashionable  afternoon  prome- 
nade. When  her  eyes  have  known  him  a 
little  while,  and  he  has  begun  to  pique 
her  interest,  she  will  not  think  herself 
disgraced  to  all  eternity,  if,  once  in  a  way, 
she  bows  her  noble  head  to  him,  so  that  he 
may,  if  he  will,  acknowledged  her  salu- 
tation by  raising  his  hat.  The  ice  broken, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  advance  this  imaginary 
acquaintanceship,  until  it  becomes  amatter 
of  fact.  Either  she  takes  a  sudden  fancy 
for  a  cream  tart,  at  the  moment  when  her 
carriage  and  the  handsome  stranger  are 
both  at  the  same  time  at  the  door  of  the 
confectioner's  shop;  or  she  drops  her 
handkerchief  from  the  vehicle  with  equal 
discretion. 

"  You  will  take  my  arm,  I  beg  1  -or, 
"Pray,  madame,  is  not  this  handkerchief 
yours  ! "  Thus  the  overture  is  at  an  end  j 
and  the  play  may  be  said  to  be  well 
begun, 

If  the  lady  be  accompanied  by  ^ 
husband,  the  poor  fellow  stands  like  » 
lonely  hen  balancing  itself  upon  one  leg* 
He  is  at  his  wife's  service,  since  he  has  ven- 
tured to  impose  his  sooiety  upon  ber.  m 
may,  or  she  may  not,  introduce  to  ?** 
some  stranger  to  him.  It  will  not  distorD 
bis  peace  of  mind  if  she  overlooks  W 
wholly.  But  in  any  case,  and  though  ne 
knows  no  more  of  the  man  than  of  w 
Emperor  of  China,  it  will  be  his  oW* 
duty  if,  when  his  wife  has  #  W£ 
sufficiently  to  the  stranger,  she  invites^ 
to  call  upon  her,  to  second  his  wifce  *»n* 
with  a  courteous  eagerness,  that  seem* 
imply  that  he  will  be  utterly  unhappy  W 
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year  if  the  petitioner  does  not  accede  to 
his  request 

It  would,  I  am  sure,  astound  some  of  my 
readers  if  they  could  see  how  rapidly  such 
an  introduction  leads  to  intimacy  —  in 
Rome.  What  are  tongues,  faces,  and 
hearts  for — the  Romans  seem  to  ask — 
unless  to  be  used  according  to  the  dictates 
of,  shall  we  say,  instinct  ?  "  It  pleases  me," 
confesses  the  matron  to  the  stranger,  "  to 
see  you,  to  talk  to  you,  and  to  expose  the 
sensitiveness  of  my  poor  heart  to  you.  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  am  doing  wrong.  You 
of  course  have  no  such  scruples,  for  the 
hardness  of  the  masculine  heart  is  well 
known  to  us  unfortunate  weak  women. 
Can  you  tell  me,  then,  why  I  may  not  give 
myself  the  indulgence  of  your  company, 
since  it  is  so  great  an  enjoyment  to  me, 
and  since  you  are  so  courteous  as  to 
acknowledge  that  you  are  not  unwilling  to 
be  friendly  with  me  ? " 

"Upon  my  soul,  I  can't*"  replies  the 
stranger,  bluntly ;  and  though,  if  he  be, 
let  us  say,  an  Englishman,  he  is  dimly 
conscious  that  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
especially  his  fellow-countrywomen,  would 
be  prone  to  say  some  odd  things  about 
him  if  they  could  see  him  in  his  present 
situation,  he  continues  to  allow  himself 
the  privilege  of  looking  into  the  dark  eyes 
of  this  interesting  Roman,  who — not  to 
pick  words — seems  to  have  taken  such  a 
fancy  to  him.  Her  servants  are  ex- 
tremely deferential  Both  they  and  their 
mistress  call  him  Signor  Carlo,  or  the 
Coant  Carlo,  with  a  most  agreeable  dis- 
regard for  his  more  frigid  surname.  The 
husband,  when  he  appears,  or  if  they  meet 
on  the  marble  staircase  leading  to  the 
salon,  or  even  the  thickly -carpeted,  lesser 
flight  towards  my  lady's  boudoir,  is  quite 
affectionately  civil,  and  takes  the  stranger's 
one  hand  between  his  two  diminutive 
palms  with  an  earnestness  that  is  half- 
paternal  and  half-patriarchal  In  fact,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place,  once  he  has 
passed  the  gigantic  porter  of  the  palace, 
who  stands  all  day  at  the  door,  in  a 
cocked  hat,  and  leaning  on  a  stave  with 
a  golden  head,  is  too  romantic  to  be 
estimated  seriously.  It  fascinates,  how- 
ever. And  so  it  is  probable,  if  the  lady 
be  not  destitute  of  all  the  graces  of  her 
order  and  sex,  ere  long,  our  friend  be- 
comes an  habitu6  of  the  most  welcome 
kind.  The  Countess  pours  out  her  heart 
and  her  aspirations  to  him  as  if  she  had 
known  him  from  her  childhood  The 
yellow  silk  hangings  of  the  dainty  little 


room  in  which  they  meet,  the  Madonna 
by  Sassoferrato,  the  two  enormous  vases 
from  the  Abruzzi  factory,  the  little  pug  dog 
with  silver  bells  round  its  neck,  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  which  always  comes 
forth  half-way  down  the  stairs  to  meet 
him,  the  jewelled  ivory  crucifix  upon  the 
writing-table  consecrated  to  those  short  but 
expressive  little  "  billets  doux  "  which  she 
sends  him  so  constantly — these  among  the 
other  features  of  the  house,  the  room,  and 
the  lady,  get  familiar  to  him  as  an  old 
glove;  and  most  familiar  of  all,  is  the 
tender,  almost  entreating  look  in  the 
dark  eyes  of  his  hostess,  and  the  sweet, 
glad  smile  with  which  she  greets 
him. 

When  the  sorrowful  day  of  parting 
arrives,  the  lady  may  or  may  not  offer  her 
cheek  to  her  friend,  may  or  may  not  place 
with  her  own  delicate  fingers  a  ring  of 
remembrance  upon  the  stranger's  hand, 
may  or  may  not  say  that  the  time  will 
seem  long  until  she  sees  him  again.  But 
it  is  at  least  likely  that  she  will  ask  the 
stranger  if  he  thinks  he  has  cause  for  self- 
reproach  in  this  their  abnormal  friendship. 
Our  hero  will  easily  satisfy  the  lady  in 
this  respect.  And,  indeed,  when  all's  said, 
and  done,  and  thought,  he  will  find  it  just 
as  easy  to  satisfy  himself  in  his  answer. 
There  has  been  nothing  wrong  about 
the  adventure;  and  his  heart  seems  the 
larger  for  his  experience. 

In  the  old  days,  the  ladies  of  Rome 
amused  themselves  with  the  Platonic 
friendship  of  those  dignitaries  of  the 
church  who  did  not  think  the  sex  too 
dangerous  to  associate  with.  Nowadays, 
it  is  not  the  vogue  for  a  Cardinal  or  a 
Bishop  to  dance  attendance  upon  a  fair 
face,  any  more  than  it  is  common  for 
other  Cardinals  to  devote  their  evenings  to 
"  faro  "  or  "  roulette  "  in  their  own  palaces 
or  the  palaces  of  others. 

What  then  %  Are  hearts  also  of  different 
calibre,  even  as  customs  have  changed  % 
No,  indeed.  There  is  the  old  aching  void 
in  many  a  breast  in  Rome  as  elsewhere — 
a  void  which  may  be  charmed  away  for  a 
time  by  pleasant  intercourse  with  what 
solace  the  world  can  afford  it  This  ex- 
plains the  ease — not  to  speak  uncivilly — 
of  life  in  Rome,  and  in  other  cities  of 
Italy.  It  is  well  to  know  this,  lest  one  be 
led  to  think  harshly  of  fair  ladies  whose 
misfortunes,  and  the  custom  of  the  country, 
have  tied  to  husbands  for  whom  they 
neither  have  nor  can  be  expected  to  have 
much  sincere  affection. 
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"THE  FABLED   UNICORN." 

About  one  hundred  years  ago,  Bruce, 
the  Abyssinian  traveller,  wrote :  "  It  seems 
now  a  point  agreed  upon  by  travellers  and 
naturalists,  that  the  famous  animal,  having 
one  horn  only  upon  his  forehead,  is  the 
fanciful  creation  of  the  poets  and 
painters.'1 

He  treats  with  contempt  the  assertions 
of  other  travellers,  that  they  had  seen  each 
an  animal  in  Africa,  although  he  himself 
describes  at  considerable  length  the  rhino- 
ceros, a  species  of  which  with  one  horn, 
he  said,  is  often  found  in  Eastern  Africa, 
towards  Cape  Guardafui  He  thought  the 
"reem"  of  the  Bible  might  have  been 
the  rhinoceros,  and  was  probably  the 
origin  af  the  fabled  unicorn. 

A  great  many  people  have  supposed  the 
same;  and  yet  the  sculptured  unicorn,  in  the 
ancient  ruins  of  Persepolis,  points  to  a  very 
different  conclusion.  Heeren,  the  author 
of  "  Asiatic  Nations,"  says,  that  the  unicorn 
was  adopted  by  the  ancient  Persians  as 
the  emblem  of  speed  and  strength,  and 
the  figure  on  the  sculpture  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  rhinoceros. 

Barrow,  again,  the  famous  South  African 
traveller,  reported  that  he  had  seen 
drawings  of  the  unicorn  made  by  the 
Bushmen,  and  that  all  the  other  drawings 
by  them  of  animals  known  to  him  were 
accurate  copies. 

Robert  Southey  frankly  recorded  his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  unicorn,  and 
said,  further,  that  many  believed  with  him. 
And  Robert  Southey  was  right,  as  we  pro- 
pose to  show. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, agreed  that  there  are  "many 
unicorns,7'  for  "this  animal  is  not 
uniformly  described,  but  differently  set 
forth  by  those  that  undertake  it."  And 
because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity,  he  re- 
pudiated the  idea  that  there  could  be  the 
medical  and  antidotal  virtue  in  the 
unicorn's  horn,  which  was  popularly 
supposed.  He  set  forth  the  various 
descriptions  of  the  unicorn  by  "  the 
Ancients,"  and  showed  .  that  they  so 
materially  differ  "that  under  the  same 
name  authors  describe,  not  the  same 
animal,  so  that  the  unicorn  horn  of  one 
is  not  that  of  another,  although  we 
proclaim  an  equal  virtue  in  all." 

Pliny's    unicorn,   which,   as    the   good 

'  doctor  says,   was   "  a  fierce  and  terrible 

creature,"  had  the  head  of  a  hart,  the  feet  of 


an  elephant,  the  tail  of  a  boar,  and  the  bod? 
of  a  horsa  ^Elian  describes  one  as  the 
size  of  a  horse,  and  with  a  black  horn, 
but  Paulus  Venetus  made  it  as  big  a* 
an  elephant  Ludovicus  Romanus,  the 
traveller,  reported  that  he  had  seen  two 
in  the  temple  at  Mecca,  with  heads  like 
deer,  and  feet  like  goats. 

But  numerous  as  are  the  differences 
among  the  old  writers,  their  unicorns  may 
be  divided  into  two  broad  classes—those 
which  support  the  rhinoceros  theory,  and 
those  which  point  to  a  distinct  animal, 
such  as  that,  which,  by  the  alterations  of 
fable,  and  the  modifications  of  heraldry, 
comes  to  be  regarded,  as  on  oar  national 
coatrof-arms,  as  a  horse-shaped  animal, 
with  a  horn  issuing  from  its  forehead. 

This  heraldic  animal  undoubtedly  owed 
its  importation  into  Great  Britain  to  the 
Crusaders.  They  brought  home  from  the 
East  wonderful  stories  of  the  mysterious 
animal  which  they  had  seen  on  Egyptian 
and  Persian  monuments,  or  had  heard 
described  by  those  who  had  seen  them. 
This  was,  of  course,  before  the  translators 
of  the  Bible  had  introduced  the  unicorn 
into  the  Book  of  Job,  where  the  reference 
is  plainly  to  the  rhinoceros :  "Canst  thou 
bind  the  unicorn  with  his  band  in  the 
furrow  I  Or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys 
after  thee  % " 

Yet,  by  Shakespeare's  time,  the  animal 
had  become  a  myth  and  nothing  more,  for 
when  the  "strange  shapes  "  appear  to  the 
shipwrecked  mariners  on  Proepero's  island, 
Sebastian  is  made  to  say  of  them : 

A  living  drollery !    Now  I  will  believe^ 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia  . 

There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix*  throne ;  one  pneam 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

This  is  a  dear  reference  to  the  reputedly 
fabulous  and  incredible.  There  is  another 
reference, in  "Julius  Caesar,"  where  Bruto 
says  of  the  man  he  is  about  to  slay : 

He  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  tree* 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers. 

The  allusion  is  here  to  the  fable  upon 
which  rests  the  traditional  enmity  of  iff 
lion  and  the  unicorn— that  the  unworn  u 
such  a  combination  of  pride  and  fi<*» 
anger,  that,  when  he  is  attacked,  he  pn« 
down  his  head  and  rushes  blindly  at  o» 
foe.  In  doing  this  he  was  said  to  W 
his  horn  so  fast  into  a  tree  that j*J"g 
a  prisoner  to  his  own  fury,  and  tha  i»» 
devoured  him  at  leisure.  ,« 

From  the  Crusaders  the  unicorn  reaouj 
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foand  its  way  into  heraldry.  The  familiar 
animal,  which  now  joins  with  the  lion  in 
supporting  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  was 
incorporated  at  the  time  of  the  Scottish 
union.  Before  that  event  the  Scottish  arms 
had  two  unicorns  as  "  supporters." 

As  an  heraldic  emblem :  "  The  unicorn 
is  the  symbol  of  strength  of  body  and 
virtue  of  mind  It  also  denotes  extreme 
courage,  and  well  befits  the  warrior  who 
had  rather  die  than  fall  into  the  hand  of 
the  enemy."  So  says  Sloane  Evans  in  his 
"Grammar  of  British  Heraldry";  while 
also  disposing  curtly,  of  the  unicorn  as  one 
of  the  "  chimerical  charges  "  of  heraldry, 
and  compounded  of  parts  of  the  lion  and 
the  horse,  with  one  long. projecting  horn 
in  the  middle  of  its  forehead. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  Eastern 

I  monuments,  from  which  the  Crusaders  ob- 
tained their  idea  of  the  unicorn,  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  oryx  must  have  been  in 
the   minds  of    the  •  designers  —  the  very 

1  animal  from  which,  doubtless,  the  Bush- 
men made  those  drawings  on  which  Barrow 
commented.  For  the  oryx  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa,  and  is  known  to  the  Boers 
as  the  gemsbok. 

Bat  then  he  is  not  a  unicorn,  for  he  has 
two  horns.  Yet,  looked  at  in  profile,  he 
appears  to  have  only  one. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 
that  the  arms  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
are  "  supported1'  by  two  animals,  both  of 
which  are  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  extinct 
in  the  colony,  but  which  once  abounded  on 
the  grassy  plains  of  South  Africa,  One  of 
these  is  the  black  hartebeest,  or  white- 
tailed  gnu;  the  other  is  the  gemsbok,  or 
oryx — the  true  unicorn.  The  latter  is 
still   to  be  found   in  small  numbers  in 

|  Northern  Bushmanland,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  Kalihari  desert,  but  is  seldom  or 
ever  seen  now  in  Cape  Colony. 

Strangely  enough,  this  rare  and  beauti- 
ful creature  frequents  the  most  arid  and 
uninviting  regions,  for  it  is  almost  inde- 
pendent of  water,  and  prefers  solitude  to 
verdure.  It  stands  at  the  head  Of  the  large 
and  beautiful  species  of  antelopes  with 
which  Africa  abounds ;  for  the  gemsbok  is 
an  antelope,  and  not,  as  the  Dutch  settlers 
seem  to.  have  supposed  by  the  name  they 
gave  it,  a  chamois. 

In  size,  the  gemsbok  is  that  of  a  large 

I  ass,  the  adult  being  about  three  feet  ten 

!  inehea  at  the  shoulder.  In  colour  it  is  of 
a  greyish  buff.  Its  form  is  robust,  and  its 
carriage  majestic.  Its  head  is  its  chief 
point  of  beauty— of  pore  white,  painted 


I 


with  eccentric  black  markings,  surmounted 
by  two  straight,  sharp-pointed  horns  over 
three  fetot  in  length.  It  has  a  full  and 
beautiful  eye,  a  white  breast  and  stomach, 
with  a  tuft  of  thick,  black  bair  on  the 
chest,  an  ereet  mane,  a  long,  black,  switch 
tail  that  touches,  the  ground,  and  broad, 
black  bands  over  its  back  and  sides. 

Two  of  its  characteristics  at  once  identify 
it  with  the  fabled  unicorn — its  unrivalled 
speed,  and  its  fierceness  when  turned  at 
bay. 

Another  is,  that  of  all  the  antelopes, 
the  oryx  alone  will  face  the  lion.  It  is 
well  known  in  Cape  Colony  that  the  car- 
cases of  the  lion  and  the  gemsbok  have 
frequently  been  found  rotting  together, 
the  body  of  the  lion  firmly  impaled  on  the 
horns  of  the  other.  Old  hunters  have 
described  the  gemsbok's  method  of  meet- 
ing attack  When  sorely  pressed,  it  throws 
itself  on  the  ground,  and  keeps  sweeping 
with  its  horns  a  deadly  circle  that  no  foe 
dare  venture  within.  Although  both  leo- 
pards and  lions  do,  at  times,  attack  the 
gemsbok,  they  never  do  so  unless  very 
hard  up  indeed  for  a  meal ;  and  as  often  as 
not  they  come  off  second  best  Gordon 
Gumming  and  other  hunters  have  gone 
into  raptures  over  the  beauty,  speed,  grace, 
and  courage  of  the  gemsbok. 

Now  the  size,  colour,  and  shape  of  the 
gemsbok  all  correspond  with  the  drawings 
and  descriptions  from  which  the  fabled 
unicorn  has  grown.  The  horns,  when 
seen  in  profile,  appear,  as  we  have  said, 
as  one,  and  "the  ancients"  have  merely 
given  them  a  forward  set,  and  added  a  few 
other  little  touches,  which  Europeans  have 
exaggerated,  and  heraldists  have  travestied, 
bet  it  be  remembered  that  Aristotle  spoke 
of  the  oryx  as  one-horned ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent Greek  writers  spoke  of  the  unicorn 
as  of  the  size  of  a  horse,  with  one  straight 
horn  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  cubits 
in  length — that  is,  three  to  three  and  a 
half  feet — and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
the  oryx  or  gemsbok  developed  into  the 
unicorn. 

As  we  now  see  him  on  our  national 
arms—11  Argent,  criv&l  and  ungated,  or, 
with  a  coronet  composed  of  crosses  pat£e 
and  fleur-de-lys,  with  a  chain  affixed 
between  the  forelegs,  and  reflexed  over  the 
back  of  the  last'1  —  he  is  a  somewhat 
different  creature  from  the  shy,  swift, 
bright -eyed  embodiment  of  grace  that 
lingers  on  the  wild,  desert  plains  of 
KaUhari.  But,  alter  all,  the  heraldic 
unicorn  is  not  ••  very  much  more  of  a 
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travesty  of  the  real  unicorn,  than  the 
heraldic  lion  is  of  the  real  lion. 

As  to  the  medical  virtues  which 
reputedly  lie  in  its  horns,  we  agree  with 
old  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  thinking  that 
there  are,  and  can  be,  none  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  all  horns,  from  which  harts- 
horn can  be  extracted. 

Another  thing  which  helps  to  identify 
the  gemsbok  with  the  Persian  and  Egyptian 
unicorn,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found 
in  North-east  Africa  and  in  Arabia. 
Whether  it  will  ever  return  to  adorn  the 
plains  of  Gape  Colony  again  is  extremely 
doubtful,  notwithstanding  the  immunity 
which  both  it  and  the  hartebeest  enjoy 
from  the  gunner  under  the  Colonial  Game 
Preservation  Act  now  in  force.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  that  law  has  been  too  long 
deferred,  and  yet  there  is  one  thing  in 
favour  of  the  survival  of  the  gemsbok 
from  the  general  extermination,  which 
seems  to  threaten  certain  animal  life  in 
Africa — including  the  elephant — and  that 
is,  that  his  absolute  independence  of  water 
enables  him  to  seek  sanctuary  in  parched 
regions,  where  the  huntsman  dare  not  follow. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that 
the  unicorn  came  into  our  national  arms 
only  at  the  Scotch  Union.  The  personal 
arms  of  the  Stuarts  consisted  of  the  lion 
within  a  double  tressure,  supported  by  a 
unicorn  on  each  side.  When  King  James 
succeeded  to  the  English  throne,  he  placed 
the  lion  on  the  dexter  side  and  the  unicorn 
on  the  sinister  side,  in  place  of  the  red 
dragon  of  the  Tudors.  Thus  do  we  have  "the 
lion  and  the  unicorn  fightingfor  the  crown.'1 

In  Niabet's  "  System  of  Heraldry  "  it  is 
stated  that  the  unicorn  was,  at  a  very 
early  period,  one  of  the  devices  borne  by 
the  Scottish  Kings,  "not  only  for  his 
strength,  courage,  and  particular  virtue  of 
his  horn  in  dispelling  poison,  but  as  the 
emblem  of  unconquerable  freedom — a  suit- 
able device  for  Scotland,  which  became  the 
supporter  of  its  imperial  design,  and  con- 
tinues the  badge  of  its  independency." 
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KESTELL   OF   GREYSTONE. 

A  8ERIAL  8TORY. 

By  BSMi    STUART. 

Author  of  "Muriel's  Marriage"  "Joan  VdUuotf 

"  A  Faire  DanueU,   etc.,  etc 

■  ■  ■»  ■ 

CHAPTER  L1V.     VENGEANCE 

How  long  Hoel  stayed  in  the  little 
church  he  could  not  telL  No  one  came  to 
disturb  him;  the  door  remained  opened, 


and  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind  that  now 
and  then  swept  up  through  the  pine  plan- 
tation only  blew  in  a  few  of  the  crashed 
petals  of  the  white  flowers  that  the  bride 
had  not  trodden  on  again. 

All  the  mental  suffering  he  had  ex- 
perienced, added  to  the  physical  weakness 
which  still  remained,  made  him  only  able 
to  bear  his  utter  misery  by  thus  resting  in 
this  perfect  solitude.  He  did  not  folly 
realise  that  the  wedding  had  been  arrested 
voluntarily  by  Elva  herself.  He  believed 
that  she  had  been  too  much  overstrained 
to  go  through  with  it ;  and  that  the  next 
day,  or  as  soon  as  she  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered, she  would  finish  the  ceremony. 
He  now  began  blaming  himself  for  having 
come.  Again  he  had  behaved  selfishly; 
and  what  right  had  he  even  to  come  and 
beg  for  her  forgiveness,  even  if  it  had  been 
merely  by  a  look  1 

Hoel  was  again  thrown  into  a  state  of 
penitence,  and  recognised  that  unselfish- 
ness is  not  acquired  in  a  day,  nor  even 
after  having  experienced  a  great  shock. 
He  began  also  to  writhe  under  the  idea 
that,  by  showing  himself,  he  had  bat 
added  in  her  eyes  to  his  former  cowardly 
conduct.  How  should  he  ever  be  able  to 
explain  to  her  that  his  intentions  had  been 
at  this  time,  at  least,  good  and  honourable  t 
He  fancied  he  should  be  content  to  let 
her  be  the  wife  of  another  if  only  she  could 
know  that  his  conduct  had  had  much 
excuse.*' 

41  But  how  can  she  ever  know  thisl 
How  can  I  ever  tell  her  I " 

Suddenly  Hoel  raised  his  head  and  re- 
called his  resolution.  After  the  wedding, 
he  had  promised  to  tell  Jesse  the  troth. 
He  might  even  now  be  trying  to  see  Mr. 

Kestell,  and Jtfo,  that  must  not  be. 

Already,  to  spare  Elva,  and,  therefore, 
himself,  he  had  too  long  put  off  what  was 
right  Jesse  ought  to  know,  and  he,  Hoel, 
was  the  only  man  who  might  influence 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  Hoel  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  leave  this  spot  with- 
out first  finding  out  whether  Elva  were 
better.  He  looked  at  his  watch;  it  was 
nearly  half-past  four.  He  must  find  Jes* 
before  going  back  to  town.  Poor  fellow, 
he  had  been  wronged  by  every  one.  *  **• 
looked  to  me  as  a  friend ;  I  have  behaw 
as  no  friend  should  have  done.'1  . 

He  stood  up,  and  felt  stronger  an< 
calmer.  Deep  down  in  his  heart  there  was 
the  thought  that  Elva  was  not  yet  awtner 
man's  wife;  but  he  wondered  how  w 
could   draw   comfort  from  such  a  poor 
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source  of  hope.  "  Two  or  three  days  at  the 
most  and  the  same  ghastly  scene  would  be 
re-enacted.  Anyhow,  he  would  be  a  man 
now ;  he  would  put  away  thoughts  about 
himself  andrf  ace  life  and  all  its  emptiness  as 
best  he  could.  Vieary  had  been  able  to 
find  some  outside  sphere  in  which  to 
throw  himself  out  of  himself.  That  seemed 
the  great  motive-power  of  men  whose  lives 
were  mysteries  to  the  worldly  and  the 
easy-going. 

11  If  I  can't  get  up  to  his  exalted  state  of 
feeling,  at  least  I  can  try  the  working  part 
of  the  affair.  After  all,  can  I  honestly  say 
that  I  have  been  happy  all  these  years  ?  I 
have  lived  happily ;  but  is  that  happiness  ? 
What  is  happiness  ?  But  that  other  thing, 
I  must  not  put  it  off  any  longer.  Elva  is 
not  away.  Ought  I  to  consider  that) 
Have  I  not  done  it  too  long  already  1  Fate 
is  too  strong  for  me.  Anyhow,  I  must  see 
Vieary." 

He  stepped  out  of  the  church  and  looked 
round  cautiously,  almost  fearfully,  as  a 
prisoner  just  released  from  prison  might 
do.  But  all  was  silence.  The  path  was 
strewn  with  crushed  and  much -soiled 
flowers.  All  the  rustics  had  walked  over 
them.  No  pink-dressed  girls  were  there ; 
no  smart  carriages;  nothing  of  all  the 
show  remained  except  the  arch,  and  its 
flowers  were  already  withering. 

No  one  was  about.  He  could  not  see 
the  Vicarage ;  and  in  its  shrubbery,  which 
joined  the  churchyard,  no  sound  Was 
audible.  He  longed,  intensely,  to  know 
something  of  Elva;  but  how  could  he 
show  himself  ?  Here  he  was  ;  he  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  scoundrel,  whom,  per- 
haps, even  Herbert  Heaton  would  pass  by 
without  notice. 

This  idea  was  maddening  to  one  of 
Hoel's  nature,  and  caused  him  to  walk 
quickly  out  of  the  little  wood,  and  to 
plunge  into  the  deep  heather  up  towards 
Mrs.  Joyce's  cottage.  He  would  get  his 
duty  over  and  leave  Bushbrook  for  ever. 
The  stormy  clouds  had  not  increased,  and 
a  refreshing  breeze  had  sprung  up  and 
restored  a  little  of  his  strength.  Before 
he  reached  the  cottage — happily  for  him — 
he  met  Joe,  'Liz*s  brother — who  was 
much  too  shy  to  do  anything  but  answer 
questions. 

"  Is  Mr.  Vieary  at  your  house  still  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir;  leastways " 

Joe  touched  his  cap  and  stared. 

•'Is  he  there  now?" 

"  No,  sir ;  leastways ?' 

.  "Do  you  know  anything  about  him V} 


said  Hoel,  impatiently,  not  having  George 
Guthrie's  power  of  getting  everything  and 
anything  out  of  the  rustic  mind. 

"  Mr.  Vieary  was  at  'ome  ten  minutes 
ago.  He  just  did  up  his  things,  he  did, 
as  he's  going  back  to  Lunnon  to-night. 
He's  not  coming  here  again." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  He  was  going  to  Bushbrook  House,  he 
said,  sir,  and  then  would  walk  on  to.  Grey- 
stona     He  weren't  coming  here  no  more." 

"  Then  I  can,  perhaps,  catch  him  up," 
said  Hoel,  a  sudden  inexplicable  fear 
seizing  him. 

Joe  looked  Mr.  Fenner  up  and  down, 
and  grinned.  The  idea  of  his  catching 
up  Mr.  Vieary  seemed  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

«  He  walks  fast,  he  does.'9 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Hoel,  understanding 
perfectly;  but  not  in  a  mood  to  be 
amused,  as  he  would  have  been  at  another 
time.  He  turned  at  once,  and  hurried 
down  the  hill  as  fast  as  he  could.  The 
forest  land  had  once  more  become — as  it 
usually  was — solitary  and  silent.  Though 
the  storm  had  not  come  on  yet,  all  the  sky 
was  overcast:  a  grey  curtain  shutting  in 
the  beautiful  blue.  There  was  an  intense 
melancholy  look,  even  in  Nature.  It  was 
all  in  harmony  with  the  deep  depression 
which  would  seize  upon  him  as  he  hurried 
on  to  find  Jesse. 

"  We  can  go  back  together,"  he  thought. 
"  I  must  set  about  helping  him.  He  has 
too  much  power  to  be  allowed  to  lie  hidden 
for  long ;  but  how  will  he  take  this  news, 
poor  fellow?  I  wish  I  were  a  hundred 
miles  off;  but  it's  no  use  thinking  of  it 
any  longer.  By  telling  him,  I  may  induce 
him  to  be  generous.  He  is  generous.  A 
noble-hearted  fellow  at  the  bottom,  till  he 
took  this  craze.  I  ought  to  have  got  that 
out  of  his  head  long  ago ;  but  he  would 
never  have  believed  me  without  going  into 
the  whole  matter." 

Suddenly  he  paused.  There  were  the 
Bushbrook  chimneys.  How  beautiful  it 
all  looked  now !  Could  he  have  the 
courage  to  enter  that  gate  again  ?  Yes,  he 
must  Of  course  Mr.  Kestell  would  not  be 
at  home,  and  Jesse  might  be  waiting  in  the 
study.  It  was  tiresome  that  he  had  not 
overtaken  him.  He  reached  the  road  close 
by  the  bridge,  and  looked  round  again. 
He  positively  dared  not  open  the  swing- 
gate  of  the  drive;  but,  instead,  he  walked 
on  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
Pooh,  hoping  Jesse  might  come  out.  This 
road  took  a  turn,  which  hid  Bushbrook 
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House,  and  then  ran  by  a  little  dell-like 
plantation,  with  the  small  stream  and  tall 
hedge  on  one  side  and  oaks  and  larches  on 
the  other. 

With  sunlight  falling  aslant,  this  part  of 
the  road  was  lovely;  now  it  looked  gloomy 
and  doll.  Eoel  again  paused  and  looked 
back.  At  this  instant  he  heard  the  sound 
of  a  vehicle  being  driven  very  quickly. 
He  moved  on  one  side  near  the  steep  bank 
of  the  stream,  and  instinctively  began  to 
walk  on.  He  was  afraid  now  of  being 
recognised.  It  was  a  dog-cart — he  heard 
there  were  only  two  wheels — and,  from 
force  of  habit,  he  glanced  quickly  at  it  as 
it  passed  him.  That  glance  was  enough 
for  mutual  recognition.  It  was  Walter 
Akister,  with  a  groom  by  his  side.  The 
look  of  fierce  hatred,  that  flashed  into 
Akister's  eyes  was  unmktakeable,  and, 
before  Hoel  had  decided  what  to  do, 
Walter  had  thrown  the  reins  to  the  groom, 
and,  telling  him  to  drive  on,  sprang  down, 
and,  whip  in  hand,  in  a  moment  was  by 
Hoel's  side. 

11  You're  here  again  ! "  he  cried,  mad 
with  passion.  "I  wonder  you  dared  to 
show  your  face.  You  are  beneath  the 
notice  of  a  gentleman,  and  deserve  the 
treatment  of  the  brute.  Take  that,  and 
that,  you  blackguard." 

Hoel  had  only  time — ao  quick  had  been 
Walter  Akister's  movements — to  make  a 
spring  forward  and  try  to  wrench  the  whip 
out  of  his  enemy's  hand.  He  failed,  and, 
stung  with  the  pain,  he  closed  with  Walter, 
merely,  however,  in  self-defence.  He  could 
not,  otherwise,  have  laid  a  finger  on  him ; 
but,  though  it  has  been  asserted  that  a 
certain  man  with  a  guilty  conscience  once 
bore  a  horse- whipping  with  a  due  humility, 
Hoel  did  not  reach  this  pitch  of  perfection. 
His  conscience  was  self-accusing,  certainly ; 
but  not  in  the  way  that  Walter  imagined. 
Alaa !  right  and  might  are  not  synony- 
mous terms.  Hoel  was  not  by  any  means 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  Walter,  and 
this  young  man's  blood  was  up.  In 
another  moment,  Walter  had  once  more 
struck  him,  and,  in  the  hand-to-hand 
struggle,  Hoel  was  thrown  down.  As  he 
fell,  he  struck  his  head  against  a  great  way- 
side milestone,  and  for  a  few  minutes  was 
dazed  by  the  blow. 

Walter  did  not  even  wait  to  see  what 
happened;  he  merely  strode  on,  and  the 
next  turn  soon  hid  him  from  sight 

Hoel  did  not  know  how  long  he 
remained  lying  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch. 
When  he  regained  his  power  of  thinking, 


the  blood  rushed  back  to  his  cheeks  as  he 
remembered  the  indignity  of  his  assault. 
He  laid  hold  of  the  milestone,  and  raised 
himself  up ;  but  he  had  to  rest  again  before 
framing  a  plan. "  His  head  throbbed  pain- 
fully;; and,  after  another  interval,  he  walked 
on  a  few  paces  to  a  spot  where  the  stream 
was  easily  reached.  Here  he  dipped  his 
handkerchief  in  and  bathed  his  temples. 

It  was  only  at  this  moment  that  he  recol- 
lected his  previous  intention  of  finding 
Jesse.  He  might  be  too  late,  for  the 
latter  .might  have  started  already  for  Grey- 
stone.  No,  that  was  not  likely ;  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  taken  this  road. 

The  need  for  action  is  the  bast  cure  for 
soothing  tumultuous  thought,  and  Hoel 
once  more  turned  his  steps  towards  Bush- 
brook. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  nearly 
six  o'clock..  The  clouds  were  lower  and 
more  threatening;  the  air  was  close;  and, 
to  Hoel's  mind,  the  sadness  of  the  country 
seemed  realised  on  this  evening  to  its 
fullest  extent.  Elva  and  he  had  one  day 
argued  about  the  disadvantages  and  advan- 
tages of  country  life,  and  Hoel  remembered 
having  said  that  some  days,  and  in  some 
conditions  of  weather,  the  oppressive 
melancholy  of  the  country  beats  descrip- 
tion. He  remembered  Elva's  wry  look  as 
she  answered,  that  she  had  never  ex- 
perienced oppressive  melancholy,  only  a 
sadness  that  was  not  without  its  compen- 
sating charm.  From  this,  he  had  first 
realised  that  a  woman's  mind  has  naturally 
much  of  the  poet's  analysing  power  in  it ; 
its  vibrations  are  more  numerous!  and, 
therefore,  capable  of  finer  perception.  He 
had  rather  enjoyed  following  out  tins 
theory ;  but  at  the  time  it  had  not  made 
him  put  womankind  on  a  higher  pedestal 
because  of  their  nearer  relationship  to 
poets ;  on  the  contrary,  fond  as  Hoel  was 
of  all  literature  as  such,  he  did  not  rank 
poetry  very  much  higher  than  prose,  and 
for  this  he  could  have  given  very  forcible 
and  well-explained  reasons. 

How  curious  such  a  small  thing  as  this 
should  come  into  his  head  now,  he  thought, 
when  the  day  had  been  one  filled  with  a 
great  event  1  How  incomprehensible  was 
man's  mind  both  in  its  power  of  soaring 
and  its  inability  to  resist  the  influences  of 
small  things  t  Pshaw,  there  he  was  again 
wandering  on  about  theories'  when  all  his 
mind  ought  to  be  centred  on  what  he 
meant  to  say  to  Jesse  Vicary,  that  was  the 
important  fact  of  the  moment,  it  was  that 
confounded  blow  that  made  him  so  stupid. 
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He  was  in  Bight  again  of  the  swing-gate* 
The  grey  light  made  itseem  more  like  late 
evening  than  the  hoof  warranted ;  the  road 
by  the  Pools  was  -soon  lost  in  the  light 
on  account  of  the  overshadowing  trees, 
whose  leaves  had  already  lost  their  fresh 
greenness. 

There  was  no  Victory  in  sight.  What 
should  he  dot  He  passed  his  thin,  white 
hand  over  his  forehead  to  ease  the  throb- 
bing, and  to  force  himself  to  be  definite. 
Would  there,  be  any  ohanee  of  meeting 


Mr.  Kesfaell)  He,  Hoel,  had  nothing  to 
fear  from,  him,  for  there  was  no  secret 
between  them;  besides,  was  he  not  ooming 
for  his  sake! 

Suddenly  ho  swept  away  all  reasoning, 
walked  up  to  the.  swing-gate,  and  entered 
the  drive. 

How  beautiful  it  all  looked ;  the  lawn 
was  the  perfection  of  green  velvet;  the 
copper  beech  and  the  clump  of  silver  birch 
could  not  but  claim  admiration  in*  all 
lights;  the.  flower  beds  were  in  their 
prime,  all  that  money  conld  do  was  found 
here  in  its  best  conception.  But  there 
was  a  strange  stillness  about  the  place. 
The  gardeners,  who  had  had  a  holiday 
given  to  them,  had  naturally  absented 
themselves  after  the  unfortunate  ending 
of  the  servioe— the  guests  had  made  them- 
selves acarce,  of  course-— and  it  appeared 
that  those  who  had.  to  remain  on  duty 
were  anxious  not  to  obtrude  their  presence. 
So  Hoel  settled..  He  himself  could  not 
walk  up  the  drive  unmoved.  The  strange 
events  that  had  happened,-  since  his  last 
visit  here,  had  produced  too  serious  con- 
sequences to  allow  him  to  dispel  all  the 
miserable  recollections  that  crowded  his 
brain. 

Suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken  by 
the  sound  of  a  footfall  in  front  of  him. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  a  figure  coming 
iown  the  steps  of  the  front  door.  For  one 
instant  his  heart  bounded  and  his  pulses 
throbbed.  The  figure  was  all  in  white. 
Be  fancied  he  was  going  to  find  himself 
[ace  to  face  with  Elva;  then  another 
glance  showed  him  his  mistake.  It  was 
her  sister. 

Amice,  having  made  three  steps  forward, 
stopped  short  and  gazed  fixedly  at  HoeL 
For  a  moment  she,  too,  had  hoped  he  was 
mother ;  but  when  she  recognised  him,  she 
iid  not  appear  surprised;  she,  too,  had 
;een  him  in  the  morning.  Mechanically 
Eoel  walked  straight  on  till  he  stood  close 
reside  her. 

'*  Tell  me,"  he  said,  without  any  intro- 


duction, "  how  she  is.  If  I  knew  that,  I 
could  go  away  happier.  You  will  not 
believe  me,  no  one  will,  when  I  say  that 
now  I  only  wish  to  see  her  happy."  He 
spoke  very  low,  and  he  could  not  prevent 
himself  from  imagining  all  the  evil  Asnice 
must  be  thinking  of  him.  Her  blue, 
penetrating  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  face, 
but  their  expression  made  him  insensibly 
shudder,  and  remember  the  strange  hints 
people  had  thrown*  out  as  to  Amice 
Eestell  being  somewhat  uncanny, 

"  Elva  is  very  unwell ;  she  is  still  at  the 
Vicarage.  Oh  it  is  dreadful,  dreadful, 
mamma  feels  it  so  much ;  but  I  came  back 
here  to  find  papa.  Have  you  seen  him, 
Mr.  Fanner)" 

".No,  I  suppose  he  is  still  at  the 
Vicarage." 

Hoel  was  much  surprised  that  Amice  did 
not  seem  to  regard  him  in  the  light  of  a 
villain.  He  remembered  their  interview  in 
the  wood ;  perhaps,  then,  she  alone  was 
capable  of  believing  that  he  had  had  a 
reason,  if  a  wrong  one,  for  forsaking  Elva. 
The  thought  made  him  feel  grateful  to  her. 
He  added,  with  a  new  tone  in  his  voice : 

"  Amice,  for  pity's  sake  tell  me  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  interruption ; 
listen,  I  only  wanted  to  see  her  once  again, 
the  wish  was  too  strong  to  resist ;  I  believe 
if  I  had  been  on  my  death-bed  I  should 
have  risen  and  come  here  to-day.  Will 
she  think  it  another  sign  of  my  vileness  ) 
The  idea  is  unbearable." 

"What  do  your  feelings  matter) "  said 
Amice  with  a  force  that  staggered  hinu 
"  Don't  you  know,  Mr.  Fenner,  that  we  in- 
dividuals are  nothing,  mere  nothings  in  the 
hands  of  God  )  That  He  works  out  His  ways 
by  our  means,  that  is  all;  the  curse  was 
bound  to  fall  for  the  sin.  He  deals  out 
justice ;  but,  oh,  He  is  merciful,  too,  very 
merciful  You  know  the— cause.  Look, 
because  one  poor,  feeble,  human  being  can 
help  another,  I  ask  you  for  your  help  now." 

Never  before  had  words  acted  so  power- 
fully on  Hoel,  the  very  depth  of  his  heart 
was  stirred  with  pity ;  never  before  had 
he  recognised  his  own  nothingness  in  the 
great  world  of  creation.  What,  indeed,  as 
Amice  said,  were  his  feelings ;  was  he  not 
but  one  of  the  million  sufferers  through  sin) 
Was  he  not  as  much  in  need  of  mercy  as 
any  other,  and  was  not  his  only  birthright 
the  power  of  doing  good )  That  power  he 
had  never  exercised  in  an  appreciable 
quality ;  but,  instead,  he  had  set  himself  up 
as  a  ruler  and  a  judge  over  his  fellow. 

At  this  moment,  weak  as  he  was,  Hoel 
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Fenner  would  have  worn  a  penanoe-aheet 
had  Amice  bidden  so.  What  if  she  were, 
after  all,  a  woman  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
level  of  womankind  —  a  woman  j  who 
believed  with  a  true  belief  in  the  retribu- 
tive justice  of  Heaven  f 

"TeH  me  what  to  do.  What  is  it  you 
feart  By  my  love,  my  unalterable  love 
for  Elva,  let  me  be  of  use,  dear  Amice," 

"You  forsook  us  before,"  she  said,  sadly, 
and  Hoel's  soul  was  filled  with  shame ;  it 
needed  Amice's  words  to  bring  him  to  the 
full  consciousness  of  his  cowardice. 

"  Yea,  and  I  have  suffered  for  it1' 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you,11  she  said,  sadly, 
covering  her  eyes ;  "  it  was  natural  Tou 
know  the  curse ;  I  have  partly  unravelled 
it — only  partly.  Tou  know  all.  Help 
me.    Is  Jesse  Vicary  to  be  feared  ? " 

11  Feared  1  Jesse  Vicary,  at  the  bottom 
the  noblest  of  men  !  But  now  he  has  a 
craze,  a  false  idea.  It  was  to  set  that 
right  that  I  came  here  again.  Has  he 
been  here  1    I  was  waiting  to  see  him." 

"He  has  been  here,  and  I  have  seen 
him.  He  was  changed;  he  looked  so 
dreadful.  You  are  a  man  of  the  world — 
you  do  not  believe  that  the  devils  can  do 
us  harm.  But  yet  I  saw  it  so  plain ;  Jesse 
was  not  himself.  When  he  heard  my 
father  had  gone  out,  he  was  furious  with 
him;  he  frightened  me.  I  do  not  know 
why  papa  broke  his  word;  he  had  promised 
to  meet  him  here  at  six  o'clock.  Jesse 
Vicary  came  at  five  minutes  befores  and 
papa  had  gone  out  half  an  hour  before. 


Jones  said  so.  He  left  the  Vicarage  to  ne 
after  mamma,  he  told  us.  Do  yon  see 
how  I  am  placed  f  I  dare  not  leave  the 
house ;  mamma  will  not  be  left  for  long; 
she  is  so  much  upset  about  Elva.  I  dan 
not  go  after  the  others.  But  oh,  Mr. 
Fenner,  I  am  so  anxious.  Will  yea  follow 
Vicary  ?  He  cannot  be  very  far.  It  is 
not  more  than  fire  minutes  since  he  left 
this  spot." 

Hoel  was  immediately  seized  with  the 
same  dread*  What  he  had  feared  might 
happen.  Jesse  would  perhaps  say  things 
he  might  regret  all  his  life,  from  want  of 
knowing  the  truth. 

"  I  will  follow  Vicary  at  onoa  Do  you 
think  he  went  by  the  Pools?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  did,  I  watched  him. 
But  I  do  not  know  where  my  father  is. 
Not  there,  not  there,  I  hope.  Bat  it  would 
comfort  me  to  think  you  would  be  on  the 
watch." 

"I  will  bring  him  home,"  said  Hoel, 
earnestly,  taking  Amice's  hand,  which  was 
icy  cold.  "  One  thing  more— if  you  know 
the  truth,  promise  me  to  mare  Elva." 

Amice  turned  her  eyes  fall  on  him. 

"  I  do  not  know  the  whole  truth,"  she 
said ;  "  no  one  has  ever  told  m&  I  only 
know  that  God's  laws  cannot  be  broken 
without  the  punishment  following,  onto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Bat  go 
now,  go  at  once,  for  Elvafe  sake." 

Hoel  turned  away,  and  wss  soon  lost 
to  sight  when  he  had  passed  over  the 
bridge. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

On  the  Castle  terrace,  the  sundial, 
gorgeous  in  new  bronze  and  sparkling 
granite,  lengthened  its  shadow  over  the 
flying  hoars.  Half-past  four  struck,  and 
Lady  Joan  went  indoors  to  afternoon  tea 
in  the  library.  Lord  Sonthmoor  was  there 
awaiting  her.  He  was  standing  in  one 
of  the  long  narrow  windows  of  the  room, 
holding  one  of  her  delicate  S&vres  tea-cups 
to  the  light 

To  every  man,  say  the  artists,  comes  in 
the  coarse  of  his  life  an  inspired  moment, 
when,  if  his  portrait  be  taken,  the  man  is 
seen  at  his  best. 

To  see  Lord  Sonthmoor  with  a  Greuze 
before  him  on  an  easel,  or  with  a  dainty 
bit  of  china  in  his  hand,  was,  so  to  speak, 
to  catch  him  at  high-water  mark,  and  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  that  special  commodity, 
which,  in  his  organism,  did  duty  for  a  soul. 
A  something  of  intelligence  would  come 
into  his  eye,  a  something  of  animation  into 
his  speech,  and  it  was  possible  to  conceive 
what  Lord  Southmoor  might  have  been 
under  happier  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  if 
life  could  have  been  made  "  all  Greuze  and 
Dresden  china  "  for  him. 

"If  only  I  had  been  moulded  in  a 
pottery,  and  fired  in  an  oven,  I  should  have 
been  appreciated,"  Lady  Honor  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying ;  "  I  should  have  been 
fondled,  and  admired,  pat  upon  a  pedestal, 
and  under  a  glass  shade.  Thank  you  1  I 
prefer  my  ugliness  and  my  freedom," 

He  passed  his  finger  caressingly  over 


the  tea-cup,  as  Lady  Joan  entered  the 
room.  "After  all,  there's  nothing  like 
S&vres  for  tea-cups/1  he  said,  musingly, 
"  the  very  touch  of  the  glaze  to  the  lips  is 
a  pleasure." 

Lady  Joan's  reply  was  not  to  be 
spoken,  for  at  that  moment  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Lady  Honor,  followed  by 
Argus,  came  in  at  a  rush.  She  had  evi- 
dently just  returned  from  a  ramble  with  the 
dog,  who,  during  his  master's  absence, 
had  transferred  his  allegiance  to  her ;  her 
hands  were  full  of  field-flowers,  and  a  big 
trail  of  bryony  decorated  the  mastiff's 
collar. 

"  Tea  for  one,  bread  and  butter  for  two," 
she  said,  giving  the  order  as  if  she  were  en- 
tering a  pastry-cook's  shop.  Then  the  straw 
hat,  which  she  was  swinging  vigorously  on 
one  finger,  came  into  contact  with  a  photo- 
graph frame  that  stood  on  a  small  table, 
and  the  thing  came  down  with  a  crash. 

Honor  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  The  action 
seemed  to  displease  Lady  Joan  more  than 
the  accident  had  done. 

"  William  will  do  that,"  she  said,  My. 
Then  her  eyes  rested  with  manifest  dis- 
approval on  her  niece's  ungloved  hands. 

Honor  felt  the  look.  "I  only  took 
them  off  after  I  had  passed  the  lodge, 
Aunt  Joan.  See,  here  they  are  safe  in  my 
pocket."  She  pulled  forth  a  big  leather- 
like pair  of  doves  from  the  pocket  of  her 
coat,  and  held  them  up  to  view. 

Lady  Joan  surveyed  them  with  a  critical 
eye.  "  I  shall  be  glad,  Honor,  if  you  will 
allow  my  milliner  to  supply  you  with 
gloves  for  the  future,"  she  said,  "  I  have 
never  seen  gloves  of  that  description  on  a 
lady's  hand." 

"I  gave  three  francs  for  them  only  the 
day  before  I  left  Brussels,"  exclaimed  the 
girl,  indignantly.    Then  she  took  her  tea 
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and  a  plate  of  bread  and  batter  into  a 
window  recess  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  whistling  to  Argus  to  follow. 

11  She  has  not  been  a  widow  for  a  fort- 
night, and  ska  ean  think  of  the  cut  of  my 
gloves  !*aaid  the  gad  to  kewelf.  "Why,  if 
I  had  a  husband,  and  he  were  to  die,  all 

I  should  pray  far  would  be  sticks  enough  to 
make  a  settee  fire,  so  that  I  might  go  up 
to  Heaven  after  him  as  soon  as  possible." 

From  the  far  end  of  the  room,  frag- 
ments of  the  talk  between  her  father  and 
aunt  came  to  her. 

11 1  can  tell,  by  the  way  his  lips  move,  what 
he  is  saying,"  she  thought.  "  He's  apolo- 
gising for  my  shortcomings.  '  It's  the  school 
at  Brussels,  that's  what  it  is  1 '  Yes,  there's 
a  biff  •  B '  coming  out  of  his  mouth.  Just 
as  ill  had  chosen  my  own  school,  and  sent 
myself  there !  Oh,  good  gracious  I  What 
are  they  saying  now  1 " 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  the  Earl  was 
saying,  "  to  leave  Honor  in  your  care  for 
as  long  as  you  like  to  keep  her — your 
society  will  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to 
her.  I  must  return  in  a  day  or  so.  Lily 
tells  me  her  present  quarters  don't  suit  her, 
and  I  expect  we  shall  have  to  get  back  to 
Cannes  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in." 

Lady  Southmoor,  it  may  be  mentioned 
in   passing,    generally    found    that    her 

II  quarters  didn't  suit  her,"  after  about 
three  weeks'  stay  in  them.  The  pleasant 
little  flutter  caused  by  the  removal  to  a 
fresh  hotel,  the  inspection  of  new 
menus,  and  the  attendance  of  another 
doctor,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
diversion  that  she  admitted  into  the  idle 
of  interesting  invalid,  which  she  filled  so 
welL 

"  I'm  to  be  left  behind,  am  1 1  To  be 
pruned,  and  trimmed,  and  tortured  into  a 
second  Aunt  Jo)  Too  late  in  the  day, 
good  people.  Now  ten  years  back,  before 
my  hair  was  quite  so  pronounced  in  colour, 
Aunt  Jo,  you  might  have  done  something 
with  me ;  but  not  now.  What,  all  your 
bread  and  butter  gone,  Argie,  dear  f  Never 
mind,  we'll  go  in  for  the  cake,  now.  Ah  ! 
who's  this  f  Aunt  Joan,  here's  such  a  nice- 
looking  man  coming  up  to  the  house — 
carries  himself  like  a  soldier.  No ;  I  think 
he  looks  more  like  a  gardener  in  his  Sunday 
clothes." 

The  library  was  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
and,  facing  the  window  at  which  Honor  sat, 
was  a  small  pine  wood.  Possibly,  by  the 
time  three  more  generations  of  Gaskefls 
had  been  reared  and  had  passed  away, 
that  plantation  might  be  worth  looking 


at  At  present  it  was  just  a  bit  of  scrubby 
woodland,  through  which  a  bridle-path  led 
into  the  high  road.  From  out  this  wood- 
land Ralph  Harwood  had  just  emerged. 

*  Yes,  a  gardener  in  his  Sunday  ckrthes/' 
Honor  went  on,  taking  up  an  epexaglasi, 
and  steadily  scrutinising  the  man;  "and, 
now  I  look  at  him  again,  I  fancy  I  should 
very  much  prefer  him  in  his  shirtsleeves 
with  a  spade  in  his  hand." 

"  Are  you  addressing  your  conversation 
to  me,  Honor  !  "  interrupted  her  father,  in 
mild,  kay  tones.  "  Your  aunt  left  the 
room  directly  you  announced  the  approach- 
ing stranger.  Dear  me  I  She  seems  to 
have  a  great  deal  on  her  hands  just  now." 

Those  were  the  very  words  on  Lady 
Joan's  lips  at  that  moment,  as  she  leaned 
forward  on  her  writing-table,  addressing 
Balph,  who  was  seated  facing  her  on  the 
other  side. 

"  I  have  a  great  deal  on  my  hands  just 
now,"  she  was  saying,  "  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  arrange  this  matter  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  What  does  your  priest 
—Father  Elliot— say  to  my  offer  1 w 

"  He  says,  my  lady,  that  he  must  think 
it  over;  Lucy's  future  cannot  be  decided 
for  her  at  a  moment's  notice." 

Lady  Joan's  face  changed. 

" Surely,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  could 
not  have  made  it  plain  to  him  that  my 
offer  meant  the  providing  for  life  far  your 
sister,  who  is  so  incapable  of  providing  ior 
herself." 

"  I  did,  my  lady,  and  he  seemed  surprised 
— startled  I  might  say — when  I  tola  him 
who  you  were,  and  what  an  interest  you 
had  taken  in  her ;  but  still  he  said  he 
must  have  time  to  think  the  matter  oyer.0 

Lady  Joan's  face  grew  darker  stilL 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  she  asked,  coldly, 
"  that  you  mean  this  priest's  advice  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  your  sister's  undoubted  ad- 
vantage f  I  told  you  before  it  isa  doctor's 
advice,  not  a  priest's,  she  is  needing.  Why 
do  you  not,  now  that  the  doctor  who 
attended  your  mother  is  so  near  at  hand, 
write  to  him  to  come  and  see  your  sister) 
His  professional  opinion  might  carry  weight 
with  your  priest" 

"Oh,  my  lady,  I'm  expecting  him  to 
come  every  day.  I  owe  him  a  good  deal 
of  money ;  he'll  be  sure  to  come  over  and 
see  me,"  answered  Ralph,  a  little  recklessly, 
and  not  a  little  bitterly. 

"Well,  when  he  comes  to  see  mf* 
must  let  him  see  your  sister  also ;  aid  then 
I  should  like  you  to  come  here  again  and 
tell  me  exactly  what  his  opinion  ia    1 
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suppose  yon  clearly  understand  that  I  am 
willing  to  pay  all  his  fees,  and  whatever 
he  chooses  to  charge  for  receiving  her  into 
his  house  as  a  patient  I " 

"Oh,  yes,  my  lady;  and  I  shan't  know 
how  to  be  grateful  enough  to  yon,  if  the 
Father  will  let  me  accept  your  offer," 
protested  Ralph,  repeating  words  tjiat 
grated  on  Lady  Joan's  ear  in  a  manner 
impossible  for  him  to  understand. 

"Will  you  write  down  the  name  and 
address  of  this  doctor/1  said  Lady  Joan, 
handing  a  pen  to  him,  "in  case  I  may 
wish  to  communicate  .with  him  at  any 
future  time  f " 

Ralph  rose  from  his  chair  and  took  the 
pen,  placing  his  hat,  winch,  until  then,  he 
had  held  in  his  hand,  on  the  floor,  beside 
the  writing-table. 

"  Gallagher  1 "  repeated  Lady  Joan,  "  an 
Irishman,  of  course  1 " 

"  No,  my  lady,"  said  Ralph,  as  his  pen 
slowly  travelled  across  the  paper,  "his 
father  was  Irish,  but  he  was  born  and 
brought  up  at  Liverpool " 

Lady  Joan  did  not  hear  the  reply ;  her 
eye,  unconsciously  following  the  man's 
movements,  had  discovered  a  letter  hidden 
in  the  crown  of  bis  hat,  which  he  had  placed 
almost  at  her  feet.  This  letter  was  ad- 
dressed in  handwriting  which  sent  a  thrill 
through  her.  Thirty  years  since  she  had 
last  set  eyes  on  that  bold,  clear  hand! 
Then  it  had  conveyed  to  her,  in  glowing 
language,  burning,  passionate  messages  of 
lore;  now,  it  merely  addressed  an  en- 
velope to : 

Miss  White, 

Convent  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy, 
Mount  Clear, 

near  Liverpool. 
For  a  moment  she  sat  staring  blankly  at 
it     Here  was  blind  chance  absolutely  play- 
ing into  her  hands  and  making  her  game 
easy  to  her ! 

Ralph  laid  down  the  pen.  She  pointed 
to  the  letter. 

"  Ton  know  the  young  lady  to  whom 
that  letter  is  addressed  9  "  she  asked. 

An  expression  of  annoyance  passed  over 
Ralph's  face. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  lady.  It  was  a  letter 
given  me  to  post  in  Wrexford  by  Father 
Elliot — I  am  sorry  you  have  seen  the  ad- 
dress. I  hope  your  ladyship  will  not 
mention  it  to  any  one.  The  Father  gave 
me  strict  ordem  not  to  let  the  letter  pass 
out  of  my  hands,  and  on  no  account  to  post 
it  in  Longridge." 

Father  Elliot  again !    And  with  two  of 


the  most  important  threads  of  her  life  in 
his  hand  now  t 

"The  address  shall  not  pass  my  lips,  I 
assure  you,"  she  said,  with  a  double  mean- 
ing* lost  on  Ralph. 

For  a  moment  there  fell  a  silence  be- 
tween them,  a  silence  which  Ralph  made 
busy  with  the  thought  of  how  strange  it  was 
that  Lucy's  two  days'  residence  at  the 
Castle  should  have  aroused  in  this  lady's 
mind  so  strong  an  interest  hi  her. 

Lady  Joan's  next  words  set  bis  wonder 
travelling  in  another  direction. 

"  Now  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  the 
young  lady  to  whom  Father  Elliot's  letter 
is  addressed.  I  know  her  slightly,  and  re- 
quested her  to  write  to  me  when  she  left 
Longridge.    She  has  not,  however,  done 


1  me,  do  you  know  what  sort  of  a 
place  this  convent  at  Mount  Clear  is? " 

Ralph  shook  his  head. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  place,  my  lady. 
I  could  easily  make  enquiries  about  it 
through  Father  Elliot." 

"No,  don't  do  that.  I  was  only  think- 
ing  "     She  broke  off  abruptly.     She 

had  a  delicate  matter  to  handle  now,  and 
one  that  must  not  be  approached  in  too 
straightforward  a  fashion.  She  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  for  a  moment,  then  re- 
sumed :  "I  was  only  thinking  that,  as  this 
young  lady  is  very  young,  and  very  friend- 
less, her  inclinations  might  incline  towards 
a  religious  life,  and  as  I  consider  she  has  a 
strong  vocation  for  it,  I  should  be  very 
pleased  to  assist  her  views." 

This  was  her  manner  of  expressing  the 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  most  desirable 
thing  if  this  foolish  and  hysterical  young 
person  could  be  induced  to  expend  jber 
folly  and  hysterics  in  a  religious  channel ; 
she  was  evidently  designed  by  Nature  to 
fill  the  rdle  of  the  emotional  religious 
recjuse. 

Ralph's  face  expressed  simple,  stolid 
astonishment.  He  was  net  quite  sure  that 
he  grasped  the  lady's  meaning;  but  if  he 
had,  what  an  amazing  benevolence  she  was 
showing  towards  two  friendless  young 
girls! 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  her 
views,  my  lady,"  he  answered,  slowly. 
"  In  fact  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  her, 
except  that  the  Father  gave  me  this  letter 
to  post,  and  was  very  anxious  that  no  one 
should  see  it." 

"Let  no  one  see  it !  Tell  the  Father 
that  it  was  quite  by  accident  that  I  saw 
it.  No  doubt  he  has  some  wise  reason  for 
wishing  to  keep  the  address  secret.     At 
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the  same  time,  I  want  to  know  a  little 
about  this  young  lady's  doings ;  in  fact,  I 
have  a  special  reason  for  wishing  to  keep 
my  eye  on  her  for  some  little  time  to 
come." 

11  Ye— es,  my  lady,"  said  Ralph,  slowly, 
his  curiosity  in  the  matter  beginning  to 
subside. 

After  all,  it  was  no  business  of  his  what 
the  lady's  motive  for  wishing  "  to  keep  her 
eye  "  on  this  young  person  was. 

"  She  is  very  poor,"  Lady  Joan  went  on, 
presently,  "  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  may 
possibly  be  of  service  to  her.  There  are 
certain  convents,  I  think,  which  expect  a 
sum  of  money  down  before  they  admit  a 
novice.  Now,  if  this  should  be  the  case 
here,  I  should  like  you  to  make  Father 
Elliot  understand  that  I  am  anxious  to 
assist  in  removing  what  might  be  a  diffi- 
culty to  a  girl  in  Miss  White's  position  in 
life." 

"Yes,  I  will  do  so,  my  lady,"  said 
Ralph,  rising  to  take  his  leave. 

As  he  did  so,  a  sudden  rush  of  pro- 
babilities and  possibilities  came  into  Lady 
Joan's  mind.  First  and  foremost,  there 
was  Vaughan  Elliot  to  be  thought  of.  A 
bait  to  which,  perhaps,  ninety-nine  priests 
out  of  a  hundred  might  rise,  would  not 
tempt  him — unless  he  had  strangely  altered 
since  "  the  days  of  long  ago."  She  must 
be  cautious. 

"Stay  a  moment,"  she  said,  arresting 
Balph's  departure.  "Does  Father  Elliot, 
do  you  know,  advocate  conventual  life  for 
women  %  * 

"Not  in  all  cases,  my  lady.  He  says  a 
nun  is  born,  not  made." 

"Quite  so;  I  agree  with  him.  Then 
before  you  even  mention  my  offer  to  him, 
will  you  kindly  find  out  if  he  considers  this 
young  lady  born  to  the  vocation ;  do  you 
think  you  can  do  this  for  me  f " 

11 1  will  try,  my  lady,"  answered  Ralph, 
hesitatingly.  "  The  Father  doesn't  make 
much  of  a  confidant  of  me ;  but  still  I'll  do 
my  best." 

Lady  Joan  bethought  her  of  the  readiest 
way  to  ensure  his  "  doing  his  best ! "  She 
took  out  her  purse,  And  without  preamble, 
handed  him  a  banknote.  "I've  already 
taken  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time,  which, 
no  doubt,  is  of  value  to  you,  and  if  you  act 
as  my  agent  in  this  matter,  I  shall 
probably  encroach  still  farther  on  it,"  she 
said. 

"  But,  my  lady,  I've  not  earned  so  large 
an  amount,"  said  Ralph,  gazing  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  twenty -pound  note,  which 


suggested  such  an  easy  way  of  solving  one 
or  two  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties. 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  said  Lady 
Joan,  pleasantly ;  "  your  sister,  if  she  is  ill, 
must  be  wanting  ail  sorts  of  things,  which, 
perhaps,  you  are  not  able  to  get  for  her — " 

"That's  true,"  sighed  Ralph. 

"  And  remember,  I  shall  want  to  see 
you  again  in  a  day  or  two — that  will  mean 
more  outlay  of  your  valuable  time." 

Ralph  began  a  profusion  of  thanks. 
Lady  Joan  interrupted  them. 
.  "  Now  this  is  the  sum  total  of  what  I 
want  done,"  she. said.  "  With  regard  to 
your  sister,  I  shall  be  glad  if  Dr.  Gallagher 
will  write  to  me  his  professional  opinion  of 
her  mental  and  physical  condition,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you,  on  your  part,  will  do 
all  you  can  to  induce  Father  Elliot  to  give 
his  consent  to  her  remaining,  for  a  time,  at 
least,  under  Dr.  Gallagher's  care." 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  I  understand." 

"  With  regard  to  Miss  White,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  what  her  plans  are  for  the 
future.  She  may  wish  to  emigrate;  she 
may  wish  to  do  a  great  many  things  for 
which  her  resources  are  insufficient  Make 
Father  Elliot  understand,  please,  that  1 
wish  to  help  forward  her  plans  for  her 
future,  whatever  they  may  be— whatever 
they  may  be — do  you  see  % " 

And  once  more  Ralph  protested  his 
willingness  to  do  the  lady's  bidding  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability.  Then  he  took  his 
departure,  his  mind  holding  bnt  one 
thought  now :  gratitude  for  the  lady's 
great  benevolence,  which  could  not  have 
come  at  a  more  opportune  moment 

A  great  golden  moon  was  throwiog 
gaunt  shadows  across  the  green-sward  as  he 
crossed  the  Park  on  his  way  back.  At  the 
lodge  gate  he  paused,  to  hold  it  open  for  a 
white,  weary-faced  young  man,  who  came 
riding  slowly  along. 

"That  must  be  young  Mr.  Gaskell/'he 
thought,  as  he  touched  his  hat  respect- 
fully. 

If  Herrick  could  have  known  of  the 
letter  which  lay  hidden  in  that  hat,  he 
would  scarcely  have  ridden  past  as  he  did, 
with  a  slight  nod  and  indifferent  "Good- 
night" 


ROMAN  LIFE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

Deliberate  sightseeing  is  vanity  every- 
where, and  perhaps  nowhere  more  weari- 
some to  body  and  [mind  than  in  Borne. 
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The  Italian  sky  is  a  constant  reproach 
to  the  unhappy  tourist  whose  necessities 
compel  him  to  be  here  one  hour,  there  the 
next,  and  no  one,  except  his  indefatigable 
guide — chartered  for  a  programme — knows 
where  the  third  hour.  Moreover,  there 
is  peril  in  it  The  seven  hills  of  the 
city  are  not  formidable  in  their  elevation ; 
nevertheless,  they  are  realities.  Tou  go 
from  valley  to  hill  top,  and  there,  heated 
from  your  exertions — which  in  the  relax- 
ing South  seem  ten  times  as  severe  as  they 
ought  to  seem — you  are  embraced  by  a 
breeze  straight  from  the  snows  of  the 
Apennines,  twenty  miles  away,  white  over 
the  purple  of  the  lower  hills  and  the  pale 
green  of  the  forlorn  Oampagna.  This  is 
the  road  by  which  not  a  few  earnest  and 
unresting  travellers  from  the  North  have 
ended  their  travels  in  the  little,  violet- 
scented  cemetery  by  the  Porta  Saint  Paolo, 
with  Keats  on  one  side  of  them,  and  the 
heart  of  Shelley  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  laugh  at  the  thought  of 
Roman  fever  in  the  spring  months.  The 
truth  is,  that  such  chills  as  one  takes  in 
Borne,  are  to  be  scorned  at  no  time ;  and 
any  old  dame  of  the  slums  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  get  the 
fever,  even  when  there  is  frost  in  the  air. 

Some  say  the  sensible  tourist  will  always, 
upon  his  arrival  in  a  famous  town,  straight- 
way ascend  to  the  highest  tower  of  it,  that 
he  may  begin  his  experiences  with  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  work  that  is  before,  or, 
rather,  beneath  him.  Saint  Peter's  of 
Borne  is  obviously  the  place  of  resort  for 
those  who  pin  their  faith  to  such  a 
method. 

Now  Saint  Peter's  is  interesting,  quite 
apart  from  its  use  as  a  platform  of  vision. 
It  is  enough  to  make  the  perfervid  Catholic 
exhale  into  nothingness  in  the  rapture  of 
his  reverence  to  know  that  in  the  vaults 
underneath  this  vast  church  nearly  seven 
score  Popes  find  a  resting-place.  True, 
the  record  may  be  a  little  vague ;  especially 
when  we  find  the  first  of  the  list  entered 
as  Saint  Peter  himself.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  unique  sanctity  of  the 
spot.  One  may  muse  for  hours  among  the 
dost  of  Emperors  and  Pontiffs  who,  in 
their  day,  could  with  a  word  have  set  the 
universe  aflame. 

Every  man  has  his  likings  for  this  thing 
or  that,  in  preference  to  another  thing, 
though  the  latter  may  generally  be  ac- 
counted surpassingly  excellent  I,  for 
instance,  do  not  feel  so  hugely  attracted 
by  Raphael's  "Transfiguration."  Domeni- 


chino's  "Last  Supper  of  Saint  Jerome" 
seems  to  me  its  superior.  When,  there- 
fore, I  see  a  group  of  visitors  set  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  "Transfiguration," 
and  assume  those  attitudes  of  rapt  at- 
tention and  determination,  which,  as 
plainly  as  the  sun,  tell  of  the  vain 
effort  to  induce  any  natural  appreci- 
ation of  the  picture,  I  fancy  I  can  hear 
the  questioning  that  goes  on  in  their 
minds  all  the  while.  Domenichino's  pic- 
ture is  on  the  other  side  of  the  room; 
but  what  was  Domenichino  to  Raphael  1 

(>  Divine,  is  it  not  ? "  remarks  one  person 
to  her  neighbour,  when  her  eyes  begin  to 
tire. 

11  Oh,  very,"  is  the  prompt  reply. 

Baedeker  says  a  few  eloquent  words 
about  it,  and  the  echo  of  these,  diluted 
with  native  wit  and  criticism,  is  bandied 
from  beholder  to  beholder,  until  the  visit 
is  at  an  end.  The  visitors  then  flit  away 
to  another  room,  and  renew  the  same 
attitudes  and  the  same  self-interrogations. 
How  many  a  time  have  I  not  caught  the 
mind  of  such  art-students  as  these  in  a 
brief  moment  of  d6shabill6,  so  to  speak  I 
The  eye  has  turned  aside  from  the  object 
of  pilgrimage,  the  mouth  gapes,  and  there 
is  a  plaintive  look  of  inexpressible  weari- 
ness in  the  folds  of  the  flesh  of  the  face. 
"Oh,  dear  me,  I  am  so  tired  of  all  this 
trotting  about  to  look  at  things ! "  says  the 
sufferer  within  herself;  but  the  next  mo- 
ment she  has  recovered  her  energy. 

Daily  when  I  entered  Saint  Peter's  I  was 
wont  to  give  a  minute  or  two  to  the  famous 
PietA,  of  Michael  Angelo  —  the  altar-piece 
of  the  first  chapel  on  the  right  I  may  be 
forgiven  if  I  remind  my  reader  that  the 
group  represents  the  dead  Christ  in  the 
arms  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  so  simple ;  but 
the  wrinkled  skin  under  the  dead  arms, 
where  Mary  supports  her  son,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  body  only  just  rid  of  its  breath. 
The  Virgin  is  in  figure,  face,  and  expres- 
sion a  girl  of  but  twenty  or  twenty-two. 
Some  reckoned  this  a  fault  in  the  great 
sculptor's  work.  *  How,  they  asked,  should 
she  be  so  young,  when  her  son,  who  is 
dead,  is  more  than  thirty  I 

"  It  is  to  signify,"  replied  Michael 
Angelo,  "her  purity.  The  pure  retain 
their  youth  longer  than  those  who  are  not 
pure.  Was  not  she  the  very  emblem  and 
archetype  of  purity  9  Therefore  it  is  that 
she  seems  such  a  child,  though  thirty  years 
and  more  a  mother." 

Often  while  I  looked  at  this  precious 
statue,  the  hum  of  a  service,  from  a  chapel 
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on  the  other  tide  of  the  church,  drew  me 
slowly  away  from  it  The  sound  was  like 
the  distant  roll  of  the  sea  on  a  sandy  shore. 
One  might  go  here  and  then  in  the 
spacious  building  and  search  in  Tain  for 
the  quarter  whence  it  came.  Bat,  after  a 
time,  instinct  guides  the  steps. 

There  was  always  a  certain,  fascination 
about  the  scene.  It  was  not  wholly  the 
kind  of  fascination  that  one  may  ascribe 
to  the  influences  of  Heaven.  The  grandiose 
demeanour  of  the  scarlet  and  crimson  pre- 
lates and  cardinals,  adorned  further  with 
gold  lace  and  purple,  was  eloquent  of 
earthly  greatness.  Here  was  the  pomp  of 
the  priesthood  of  all  times  admirably  sig- 
nified. The  large,  statuesque  features  of 
the  reverend  men  were  almost  as  awe- 
inspiring  as  their  gowns.  They  brought 
to  mind  that  terrible  last  resting-place  of 
the  Imcaa  of  Peru :  a  chamber  wherein  for 
many  a  generation  the  mummified  bodies 
of  the  Sovereigns  were  assembled,  each  on 
its  golden  chair;  and  wherein  the  dead 
monarch*  periodically  received,  the  obei- 
sances of  the  Peruvians,  sens  and  grandsons 
of  the  men  who  kissed  the  dust  before 
them  while  yet  alive. 

Incense  and  the  chant  solemnified  these 
moments.  In  front  of  the  corrugated 
elders  of  the  church  aat  the  priestlings  of 
a  third  generation.  They  had  received 
but  their  first  tonsure.  .  The  very  cere- 
monies in  which  they  took  a  part  were 
unfamiliar  to  them.  One  nudged  his 
neighbour  to  do  something  he  would  else 
have  omitted  to  da  The  saerittan,  less 
scrupulous,  pushed  another  by  brute  force 
into  the  position  it  behoved  him  to  assume. 
This  boy  blushed  over  his  stupidity ;  that 
smiled  in  a  composed,  angelic  way;  a  third 
looked  cross  for  one  moment,  but  the  next, 
as  if  reminiscent  of  the  requirements  of 
his  high  calling,  was  as  calm  and  self- 
contained  as  any  of  the  corrugated  old  men 
behind  him,  and  who  might,  from  their 
faces,  have  been  carven  in  stone,  or  dimly 
mindful  of  the  time — some  threescore  and 
ten  years  hack  —  when  thay,  too,  were 
novioes  in  the  world,  and  awkward  agents 
in  the  ritual  of  services  now  familiar  to 
them,  as  the  ringing  of  the  Angelas  belL 

But  to  recur  to  the  dome  of  Saint 
Peter's,  as  a  landscape  tower.  The 
ascent,  at  least  to  the  roof  of  the  great 
nave,  is  available  for  beasts  of  burden  as 
well  as  human  beings;  inclined  planes 
being  the  substitute  for  steps.  You  may  not 
go  up  every  day.  The  consequence  is,  that 
on  Thursdays— when  alone  it  is  permissible 


to  ascend — a  multitude  of  persons  of  all 
kinds  muster  at  the  door  by  Canova's  tomb 
of  the  Pretender,  the  Young  Pretender,  and 
Cardinal  York.  This  tomb  u  worth  looking 
at  for  a  moment— as  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  luckless  Stuarts  themselves,  as  for  the 
sake  of  Geneva.  The  Cardinal  was  not  a 
very  eminent  personage,  if  we  may  credit 
contemporary  estimates  of  him.  The  private 
agent  of  Joseph  the  Second  of  Austria,  hn 
his  record  of  certain  of  the  dignitaries  of 
Borne,  made  for  his  master's  eyes  akme, 
styled  Cardinal  R,  "an  old  woman.;" 
Cardinal  S.,  "  a  miser;"  and  YorV'soik" 
But  he  bore  a  great  name,  and  muck  mm 
therefore  made  of  him. 

The  roof  ef  the  nave  of  Saint  Peter's 
is  an  admirable,  easy,  and  spaciou*  pro- 
menade. It  has  been  termed  a  city  in 
itself;  so  obtrusive  are  the  quarter*  for  the 
workmen,  and  the  various  sheds  for  their 
tools  and  working  material.  I  ease  saw 
a  couple  of  American  boys  play  a  pro- 
tracted game  ef  hockey  on  this  arena* 
Elsewhere,  in  the  corners,  behind  the 
wings  of  this  or  that  gigantic  image  of 
stucco,  there  was  tender  converse  between 
young  men  and  young  women.  And 
above,  with  sublime  dignity,  the  great 
dome,  springing  from  the  platform ! 

The  famous  copper  ball  at  the  summit  ef 
the  church  is  too  limited  in  size*  and  the 
approach  is  much  too  narrow,  to  admit  all 
who  wish  to  enter  it.  You  tarry  for  your 
torn  in  a  convenient  waiting-room  at  the 
foot  of  the  final  staircase,  vertical  as  the 
trunk  of  a  pine.  The  son  of  a  Duke  may 
have  for  his  neighbour  in  this  resort  of  the 
ambitious  a  barefooted  tatterdemalion  from 
the  Ghetto,  and,  on  the  other  side*  a 
pretty,  buxom  German  damsel,  here  with 
her  devoted  husband  for  their  wedding 
trip,  and  bound  to  see  everything  that  oan 
be  seen  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  Bui  in 
truth  it  is  no  climb  for  a  woman;  and  when 
the  German  girl  sees  her  task,  she  with- 
draws with  flaming  cheeks. 

As  for  the  ball  itself,  yea  rest  in  it  at 
some  personal  inconvenience,  and  peep  at 
the  world  below  you  through  the  narrow 
slits  in  the  copper  upon  which  you  sit  and 
lean.  If  the  writing  on  the  wall  may 
be  believed,  hither  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  December,  1783,  came  Gustavus  the 
Third  of  Sweden;  and  no  doubt  His 
Majesty's  legs  were  tired  enough  when  he 
set  foot  again  on  the  pavement  of  the 
church.  The  view  of  Borne  from  this 
standpoint  is  great,  but  unpleasing.  The 
of  the  antique  that  still  survive 
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the  invasion  of  the  speculative  builders  are 
so  few  and  hard  to  discover  amid  the  acres' 
of  chimney-pots  and  unbeautiful  brick 
walls  which  collectively  go  by  the  name  of 
Borne.  The  seven  hills  are  all  but  flattened 
away  by  one's  superiority  of  altitude. 
The  Tiber  is  but  a  yellow  brook  with  a 
brisk  current  running  to  and  fro  among 
the  houses,  and  hardly  deserving  to  be 
bridged  as  it  is  in  six  or  seven  places. 
But  if  Borne  seems  a  little  spoiled  by  this 
airy  view  of  it,  so  is  not  the  country 
around.  How  strange  appear  those  deso- 
late miles  of  undulating,  treeless  land 
between  the  city  walls  and  the  mountains 
to  the  east  1  Span  by  span  the  aqueducts 
stretch  across  this  pale  green  wilderness. 
Here  and  there  a  ruined  wall  or  a  tower 
stands  alone.  Never  had  great  city  so 
weird  and  appalling  a  vicinity  as  this. 
Beyond,  however,  there  is  brightness  in 
the  glow  of  the  snow  on  the  Apennines, 
in  the  white  specks  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  where  they  first  spring  from  the 
Oampagna — telling  of  the  gay  summer 
cities  of  Tivoli  and  Frascati — and  in  the 
fair  purple  of  the  hills  themselves,  where 
they  do  not'  rise  to  the  snow  line. 

From  Saint  Peter's,  let  us  travel  with 
the  wings  of  the  wind  to  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  city,  that  by  Saint  John  Lateran. 
Here  you  see  the  same  tall  blocks  of  new 
houses  which  cover  the  flats  by  the  Vatican. 
They  glisten  with  their  unblemished  white- 
wash* and  the  occupants — where  tenants 
exist— hang  canaries  in  cages,  and  their 
cleansed  linen  to  dry  from  the  balconies, 
which  diversify  the  monotony  of  the 
white  faces  of  the  houses. 

Saint  John  Lateran  is  hardly  less  vener- 
able to  the  faithful  Roman  than  Saint 
Peter's  itself.  For  my  part,  however,  I 
do  not  care  for  it.  Just  as  in  Golconda  a 
diamond  that  would  delight  a  London 
jeweller  is  likely  to  be  slighted,  so  here, 
where  there  is  so  much  to  love  and  admire, 
one  is  privileged  Jbo  be  capricious. 

A  stone's  throw  from  Saint  John's  is  a 
building  with  a  wide  portal,  and  the  stream 
of  people  entering  and  leaving  it  seems 
endless.  It  was  the  same  yesterday,  the 
same  this  time  last  year,  or  this  time  two 
hundred  and  more  years  ago.  Mark  this  pic- 
turesque old  peasant,  bronzed  and  groaning, 
and,  if  you  please,  let  him  be  your  guide. 
You  see  a  staircase  with  a  sheathing  of 
wood  on  its  stones,  and  each  step,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  has  its  kneeling 
men,  and  women,  and  children  upon  it. 
The  priests  by  the  door  will  receive  your 


alms,  or  sell  you  an  indulgence  at  a  very 
moderate  rate.  He  is  but  a  poverty- 
stricken  peasant,  who,  when  he  has  made 
the  ascent  on  his  knees,  prayed  awhile 
before  the  altar  at  the  summit,  and  de- 
scended with  a  glad  and  joyful  heart,  does 
not  drop  a  coin  into  the  treasury,  and 
carry  away  a  precious  paper  or  two. 

This  is  the  Scala  Santa,  or  staircase  of 
Pilate's  house  in  Jerusalem,  which,  it  is 
assumed,  our  Lord  sanctified  with  His  own 
footsteps,  His  tears,  and  His  blood.  Saint 
Helena  brought  it  from  Jerusalem,  with 
many  another  relic  of  price,  and  especially 
the  wood  of  the  true  cross.  Whether  or 
not  it  was  ever  in  Pilate's  Palace,  it  has, 
by  this  time,  been  made  sacred  by  the 
prayers  and  vows  of  millions  of  people. 

The  Lateran  Museum,  hard  by  the 
Lateran  Church,  is  not  as  a  rule  put  in  the 
programme  of  the  visitor  who  has  but  a 
week  or  two  at  his  disposal  in  Rome. 
That  is  a  pity.  It  is  especially  a  pity  if 
the  visitor  wishes  to  realise  the  historical, 
and  even  the  artistic  value  of  the  cata- 
combs of  the  great  city.  For  here  there 
are  many  roods  of  walls  covered  with  the 
disinterred  writings  from  these  vaults,  and 
such  rude  sculptures  as  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity  were  the  sole  links  that 
seemed  to  bind  the  art  of  the  future  to 
that  early  art  illustrated  by  the  Laocoon 
of  the  Vatican,  and  the  Venus  of  the 
CapitoL 

One  little,  dainty  treasure  of  a  less 
venerable  kind  occurs  to  me  when  I  think 
of  this  museum.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
masters  of  mosaic.  The  artist  has  inlaid  a 
representation  of  the  floor  of  a  dining-room, 
after  the  feast.  So  truly  has  his  hand 
worked,  that  the  scrupulous  housekeeper, 
whose  master  fancied  such  a  floor  to  his 
room,  would  have  suffered  agonies  daily  in 
the  sight  of  these  fish  bones,  lettuce  leaves^ 
fowls'  legs,  bits  of  bread,  and  the  like, 
which  the  artist  has  here  wrought  with  such 
marvellous  ease  and  such  cruel  indelibility. 
Form  and  colour  are  done  to  the  life.  As 
for  the  labour  of  the  work,  this  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  different  pieces  of  marble  have 
been  counted  in  but  a  square  palm  of  the 
mosaic. 

The  Lateran  Museum  is,  however,  most 
valuable  as  an  appendix,  as  well  as  an  in- 
citement to  a  visit  to  the  catacombs. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  into  this 
underground  artery  of  Borne.  There  are 
shaft*  in  all  the  suburbs.  You  may  take  a 
taper  by  the  church  of  Saint  AgnQs,  in  the 
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north-east,  and,  under  guidance,  get,  in  a 
moment  or  two,  into  the  chilly  crypts  of 
native  rock,  where,  among  other  bones 
and  dust,  and  mummified  bodies,  they 
found  the  remains  of  sweet  Saint  Agnes. 
Or  you  may,  in  the  south,  descend  to  the 
most  famous  vaults  of  all,  those  of  Saint 
Callixtus.  It  is  reckoned  that  there  are  in 
all,  including,  no  doubt,  Pagan  excavations 
as  well  as  Christian,  some  twelve  hundred 
mileB  of  these  alleys  of  the  dead,  vermicu- 
lating  to  and  fro  under  the  d6bris  of  the 
past  still  above  the  surface.  The  Pope 
has  the  control  of  this  subterranean 
territory;  and  by  the  Vatican  they  are 
leased  in  sections  to  monasteries  and 
churches  adjacent  to  the  different 
entrances. 

Fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  cata- 
combs were  already  well  occupied  with 
their  silent  denizens.  Saint  Jerome,  in  one 
of  his  commentaries,  gives  us  a  lively  idea 
of  them  in  those  days : 

"During  my  boyhood,"  he  writes,  "  when 
I  was  in  Some  for  my  education,  I  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  visiting,  every  Sunday, 
with  certain  of  my  companions  and  school- 
fellows, the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs,  penetrating  by  the  mouth  of  the 
open  shafts — or  crypts — into  the  depths  of 
the  earth.  Here,  in  both  sides  of  the 
walls,  were  an  innumerable  number  of 
dead  bodies,  and  there  was  such  a  terri- 
fying obscurity  all  around,  that  it  almost 
fulfilled  the  words  of  the  prophet:  'The 
living  descend  into  hell.' " 

Nowadays,  the  eager  tourist  merely 
drives  through  the  gate  of  the  city  until  he 
comes  to  a  board  inscribed,  "  Entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  of  Saint  Callixtus;"  and 
having  ascended  into  the  vineyard,  ad- 
jacent to  the  high  road,  he  approaches  a 
little  shed,  where  he  finds  a  monk  and  a 
small  room  of  curios  and  photographs. 
The  monk  lights  candles,  and  leads  him  to 
the  shaft,  into  which  he  descends  by  a 
regular  flight  of  steps.  Then  he  sees  pre- 
cisely what  Saint  Jerome  saw — with  this 
exception:  that  the  bodies  which  were 
then  tranquilly  sealed  up,  each  in  its 
narrow  niche,  are  now  for  the  most  part 
gone,  and  an  air  of  general  ruin  and 
desolation  prevails.  But  they  are  not  all 
gone.  The  early  founders  of  Eoman  and 
other  Christian  churches  have  not  entirely 
ransacked  the  depths  for  the  bones  of 
martyrs — as  they  are  called,  with  no  doubt 
some  slight  begging  of  the  question.  Nor 
have  the  Goths  of  one  generation  after 
another,  rummaging  here  and  everywhere 


for  treasure,  dispossessed  every  corpse  of 
its  grave.  Tour  guide  bids  you  look  into 
this  cell  and  that;  here  and  there  you 
see  a  dark  skull,  some  mouldering  bones, 
and  a  thick  sediment  of  dust  like  snuff. 
This  is  what  is  left  of  one  of  the  Christians 
of  Diocletian's  reign.  It  is  like  enough  he 
had  no  peace  until  he  came  hither,  borne 
along  by  his  friends  in  the  watches  of  the 
night,  and  thus  laid  to  rest,  with  prayers 
and  songs  of  thanksgiving  for  his  release 
from  a  cruel  and  tiresome  world. 

llow  rude  and  coarse  are  the  emblems 
on  the  walls  of  this  vast  abode  of  the 
dead !  Here  is  no  pomp  of  inscrip- 
tion ;  no  straining  of  the  genius  of  the 
mason  to  signify  in  stone  the  heroic 
deeds  done  by  the  departed.  The  simple 
words,  "In  peace,"  are  the  common 
epitaph ;  or,  "  Here  rests  in  peace ; n  or, 
"  Here  sleeps  in  peace."  Sometimes  there 
is  a  symbol  over  the  words:  either  the 
palm-leaf,  to  tell  of  the  victory  won  by  the 
dead  in  his  martyrdom;  or  the  cypress, 
token  of  virtue  and  incorruptibility;  or 
the  anchor,  figure  of  faith  and  salvation ; 
a  fish,  to  typify  a  man  regenerate;  the 
dove  and  the  olive-branch,  to  mark  hope, 
or  purity,  or  as  a  figure  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
the  cup  and  the  circular  piece  of  bread,  to 
symbolise  the  Eucharist,  and  so  on.  Thus 
the  dead  Christian  went  to  his  tomb  through 
a  picture  gallery,  in  which  his  faith  was 
fully  illustrated ;  and  the  living  Christians 
lived,  and  worked,  and  worshipped,  and 
slept  in  an  atmosphere  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  constrain  them  to  be  true  to  the 
teaching  of  their  masters,  buried  to  the 
right  and  left  of  them,  and  to  safer  and 
die,  if  need  were,  like  their  predecessors. 

Come  we  now  for  a  moment  to  a  Pagan 
family  sepulchre,  a  mile  or  so  nearer  the 
city.  The  proprietor  of  this  elegant  little 
tomb  chamber  lives  in  a  house  at  hand, 
with  sturdy  vines  around  him,  and  some 
red  poppies  among  the  green  vines.  He  is 
one  of  those  untiring  antiquaries  who  are 
content,  the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world 
to  be  forgot,  and  who  find,  in  the  hobby 
of  their  own  election,  as  much  pleasure  as 
all  the  common  pleasures  of  life  could 
afford  to  them.  He  does  not  care  vastly  to 
see  a  stranger ;  but  if  you  express  a  wiflh 
to  buy  some  genuine  relic  of  Borne,  the 
guide  to  his  Pagan  sepulchre  takes  yon 
into  the  old  man's  villa  readily  enough 

Three  rooms  full  of  antiquarian  treasure. 
Vases  of  many  shapes,  sizes,  and  epochs ; 
bronze  work ;  statuary ;  coins  by  thousands, 
of  all  metals;  bones  and  glass;  mosaics; 
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inscriptions;  marbles — the  old  man  with 
the  long,  dishevelled  grey  beard,  has  had 
them  all  unearthed  in  the  precious  little 
vineyard  whence  he  draws  his  livelihood, 
and  which  bears  his  name.  He  shows  yon 
something  else  also,  by  which  his  fame  is 
like  to  be  perpetuated — a  quarto  volume  of 
such  engravings  as  one  does  not  see  out 
of  Some,  and  with  printed  commentaries 
upon  the  articles  engraved.  These  last 
are  all  from  his  own  collection;  and  he 
himself  is  the  writer  of  the  text  He  is 
scrupulous  to  exact  a  franc  from  you  for 
your  visit  to  his  sepulchre,  and  to  abate 
not  a  jot  from  the  price  he  asks  you  to 
pay  for  this  vase  or  that  in  his  villa,  which 
takes  your  fancy;  and  he  pays  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  that  he  may  see  his 
labours  and  treasures  set  before  the  world's 
eye  for  its  appreciation.  But  one  may 
praise  this  old  gentleman  unfeignedly  in 
one  particular :  he  is  no  friend  to  spurious 
antiquities.  What  you  buy  from  his  villa, 
you  bay  with  the  certitude  that  it  is  what 
his  skill  and  experience  assume  it  to  be. 

As  i or  the  Pagan  tomb,  it  is  not  so  in- 
teresting as  its  master.  You  descend  to  it 
by  steep  steps.  The  walls  are  honey- 
combe  d  with  pigeon-holes.  In  the  centre 
is  an  isolated  mass  of  rock,  also  honey- 
combed in  like  manner.  The  sepulchre 
was  discovered  intact.  The  old  man  him- 
self had  the  pleasure  of  plundering  it  of  its 
vases,  and  lacrymatories,  and  inscriptions. 
Bat  he  haB  left  many  cells  unbroken.  In 
all,  perhaps,  tiro  hundred  members,  clients, 
and  slaves  of  the  family  here  found  their 
repose,  and  consecrated  their  dust  to  the 
"infernal  gods."  There  is  not  much  of 
value  here  as  epitaph  material.  One  can- 
not help,  however,  contrasting  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Christian  tomb-writings  and 
that  of  certain  of  the  Pagan  tombs.  Where 
the  Christian  merely  rests  "in  peace,"  the 
Pagan — as  in  the  case  of  a  certain  old  lady 
of  sixty-six — sets  a  questionable  example 
before  the  minds  of  those  of  us  yet  alive. 
The  dame  here  referred  to  points  this 
pretty  moral  to  the  passers-by :  "  While  I 
was  in  the  world,  I  lived  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  My  comedy  is  at  an  end.  Yours 
will  have  an  end.    Clap  your  hands." 

It  were  vain  and  futile  to  attempt  to 
say  much  of  an  informing  kind  about  a 
city  like  Rome  in  so  short  a  paper  as 
this.  It  is  with  the  writer  as  with  the 
schoolboy  attracted  by  the  plums  near  the 
exterior  of  the  cake  his  fond  mother  has 
sent  him.  It  is  probable  there  are  far 
finer  plums  inside  the  cake ;  but,  for  the 


present,  he  has  time  only  to  pay  his 
respects  to  those  that  have  come  upper- 
most 

Why,  the  subject  of  painting,  or  sculp- 
ture, or  architectural  antiquities  alone  can 
hardly  be  gossiped  over  in  less  space  than 
a  stout  octavo  volume  would  exact  I  go 
to  the  Capitol  and  look,  like  one  in  a 
trance,  at  the  bewitching  Venus  of  that 
precious  collection.  From  the  Venus,  it  is 
but  a  step  in  the  same  collection  to  him  whom 
Byron  has  termed  the  dying  gladiator,  but 
whom  the  rest  of  the  world  prefers  to  know 
as  the  dying  Gaul.  There  are  other  master- 
pieces in  this  gallery  alone ;  and  this  gallery 
is  but  one  of  many  galleries,  though  con- 
fessedly second  only  to  that  of  the  Vatican 
in  Rome.  What  profits  it,  my  reader,  to 
give  my  brief  observations  upon  these 
statues,  familiar  as  they  are  to  all  the 
world  by  models?  Is  the  foot  of  the 
Venus  too  large  to  fit  with  our  conceptions 
of  true  beauty  1  Are  the  shoulders  of  the 
dying  Gaul  too  narrow  to  accord  with  our 
northern  ideal  of  the  strong  man  1  What 
then  f  Beauty  is  an  elastic  word ;  strength 
is  not  always  identical  with  bulk.  Per- 
haps my  reader  differs  from  me.'  Hence 
arises  argument.  And  thus  as  many 
articles  might  be  written  about  Roman 
art  as  there  are  statues  and  paintings  in 
Roma 

It  is  enough  if  we  may  pull  an  agreeable 
plum  or  two  from  the  surface  of  the 
cake. 


IDLE  DIALS. 


Amongst  the  many  mottoes  to  be  met 
with  on  sun-dials,  old  and  new,  there  are 
none  more  apt,  and  therefore  none  more 
generally  adopted  than  the  Latin  line, 
"  Horas  non  numero  nisi  serenas."  It  so 
thoroughly  specifies  the  function  and 
capabilities  of  the  ingenious  antique  device 
for  telling  the  time  of  day,  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  better.  Since,  however, 
it  also  directly  states  the  plain  fact,  that 
unless  the  hours  are  serene  to  the  extent 
of  being  sunny  they  cannot  be  numbered, 
it  must  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity 
that  at  least  in  this  country  the  sun-dial  has 
rather  an  easy,  not  to  say  an  idle  time  of  it ; 
for  we  must  admit  that  for  the  main  part  of 
our  twenty-four  hours  it  has  to  stand  still 
doing  nothing,  except  to  look  picturesque, 
more  or  less  according  to  its  design,  age,  and 
weather  stained  attributes.  It  cannot  even 
make  a  semblance  of  twiddling  its  finger 
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unless  the  sun  shines,  for  without  the  sun 
then  cannot  be  so  much  as  a  quivering 
shadow,  not  to  speak  of  a  steady  one,  cast 
by  the  gnomon  upon  the  cKaL  Its  single 
digit  is  incapable  of  doing  more  than  point 
vacantly  into  space,  with  a  lopsided,  pur- 
poseless sort  oi  air,  quite  befitting  the 
demeanour  of  the  indolent  piece  of  goods 
it  belongs  to.  The  immoveable  manner  in 
which  It  persists  in  directing  your  atten- 
tion to  nothing,  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  aggravating  nature  of  the  thing. 
What,  we  might  ask,  have  we  done  that 
we  should  be  affronted  in  this  fashion; 
why  should  it  be  for  ever  calling  on  us  to 
turn  our  looks  towards  that  northern  sky, 
when  for  days  together,  perhaps,  it  has 
presented  only  a  brooding  mass  of 
threatening  rain-clouds  ?  The  very  gesture, 
besides  Ming  a  hollow  mockery,  is 
a  derisive  gibe;  what  school-boys  call 
"snooksing,"  or  "taking  a  sight,"  whilst 
the  very  name  which  the  object  bears,  is 
an  insult  to  a  sensitive  human  being. 
Sun-dial  forsooth  ! — Bain  and  gloom-dial 
would  be  more  appropriate  as  a  title.  It 
is  like  a  watch  that  has  stopped,  a  time- 
piece out  of  order ;  and  the  very  silence  it 
preserves,  the  dumb  indifference  it  dis- 
plays, and  the  ostentatious  fuss  it  seems  to 
make  about  what  it  would  do  if  it  could, 
only  renders  mor6  conspicious  its  useless 
existence. 

An  hour-glass  even*  will  better  serve 
man's  purpose  in  keeping  count  of  the 
hours,  if  he  be  only  at  hand  to  turn 
it. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  tendencies 
to  affront  our  understanding,  and  to 
jar  on  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
the  contrivance  has  always  an  attractive 
charm  about  it  wherever  we  see  it 
Whether  placed  high  up,  flat  on  gable-end, 
or  doing  duty  as  medallion  or  escutcheon 
over  doorway  or  window,  it  still  attracts 
our  eye;  and  if  within  reach,  on  lawn  or 
terrace,  we  are  always  tempted  to  go  up 
and  examine  it,  vainly  striving,  it  may  be, 
on  the  grayest  day  to  make  out  some  line 
of  shadow  which  will  give  us  a  hint  of 
What  the  hour  recorded  is,  if  the  sun  would 
only  dune.  It  seems  to  lend  an  air  of 
romance  and  poetry,  even  to  a  common- 
place garden,  giving  it  a  venerable  beauty, 
whilst  it  offers  a  raUying-point,  a  trysting- 
place  where  lovers  may  meet,  or  merry 
parties  assemble  for  excursion  or  pas- 
time. 

Without  bong  antiquarians,  or  senti- 
mental, or  in  the  least  learned  in  the  law 


of  sun-dials,  we  are  all  open,  in  some 
degree,  to  their  fascination,  be  the  Weather 
never  so  cloudy  and  bad,  and  cloudy  and 
bad,  in  the  sun-dial  sense,  we  repeat,  our 
weather  too  frequently  is.  Summer  offers 
no  security  against  cloudy  days ;  and  sun- 
less summers,  if  not  the  rule,  occur 
sufficiently  often  to  warrant  our  aspersions 
on  the  generally  indolent  conduct  of  man's 
most  primitive  method  of  noting  the  flight 
of  time.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  if  we  were 
to  consult  a  tabulated  register  of  the  hours 
of  actual  sunshine  with  which  these  isles 
are  favoured,  we  should  find  an  appalling 
number  of  Summer  days,  not  to  speak  of 
those  of  winter,  and  the  intermediate 
seasons,  when  Phoebus  gives  us  nothing 
but  that  light  which  distinguishes  day 
from  night.  Sometimes,  alas,  one  would 
imagine  that  his  power  of  warming  the  sir 
was  a  mere  mythical  tradition  of  the  past, 
and  that  his  heat  was  actually  dying  out 
altogether,  as  some  scientists  declare  to  he 
the  case.  Richard  the  Third  exclaims: 
"  Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought 
a  glass,  that  I  may  see  my  shadow  ss  I 
pass."  But  if  that  wicked  monarch  had 
relied  entirely  on  the  unbroken  rays  of  the 
God  of  Day,  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  biB 
form,  as  cast  upon  the  ground,  he  might 
almost  have  lived  in  happy  ignorance  af 
his  deformity. 

The  veiled  splendour  of  much  of  our 
midsummer  weather  contributes,  oi  course, 
largely  to  that  often  disregarded  blessing, 
a  temperate  climate.  Were  it  not  for  those 
cloudy  reservoirs  of  moisture  which  ho?er 
over  the  land  and  shield  us  from  "  the  sun's 
perpendicular  rays,"  they  would  illumine 
not  only  "the  depths  of  the  sea"  too 
persistently  to  suit  the  fishes,  but  they 
would  penetrate  the  very  soil  itself,  when 
the  days  are  at  their  longest,  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  majority  of  English  psopb 
would  grumble  more  than  they  do  at  their 
occasional  sunless  summers,  They  protest 
loudly  against  the  want  of  sunlight  when- 
ever it  so  falls  out  that  our  summers  are 
not  bright;  but  they  literally  raise  a  cry 
of  despair  if  they  get  half-a-dozen  conse- 
cutive days  of  glaring,  blazing  heat  In 
the  abstract  they  will  concur  with  »e 
veriest  sun- worshipper  in  his  denunciations 
of  cloudy  skies,  but  practically  they  prefer 
sunless  summers  to  sunny  ones,  and,  on 
the  whole,  would  rather  have  their  sun- 
dials standing  idle,  than  behold  them  too 
constantly  in  the  full  performance  of  their 
duties.  They  quote  the  adage,  and  plead 
that  "a  dripping  June  sets  all  in  tone, 
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and  that  were  it  not  for  the  rain,  it  would 
not  hate  earned  the  reputation  of  "the 
leafy  month/'  and  the  leafy  month  they 
declare  to  be  fall  of  delights. 

Still,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
words,  a  sunless  summer,  have  an  ugly 
ring  about  them,  and  induce  in  us  some- 
thing akin  to  a  shiver.  For,  be  it 
remembered,  they  imply  an  unnatural 
amount  of  shadow,  an  undue  proportion  of 
time  given  up  to  gloomy  heavens,  and  this 
is  not  good  either  for  the  soil  or  for  its 
children. 

The  art  of  weather  prophecy  is  at  pre- 
sent too  little  understood  for  any  one  to 
exercise  it  with  accuracy,  and,  like  so  many 
things  in  futurity,  it  is  luckily  impossible 
for  us  to  know  what  particular  store  the 
clerk  6f  the  weather  will  draw  upon  year 
by  year.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  fer- 
vently hoped  that  no  Bummer  will  be 
entirely  sunless  in  the  sense  here  implied. 
That  the  spring  should  be  so,  we  may 
expect  from  experience.  We  make  up  our 
minds  to  it,  and  regard  it  accordingly. 
Our  warm  clothing  yet  lies  handy,  and  if 
the  fruit  and  vegetation  suffer  more  than 
does  humanity,  there  is  time  for  its  recovery. 
The  loas  of  beauty  in  the  blossom  is  grie- 
vous ;  but  Nature  is  a  compensating  and 
generally  kindly  dame,  who  will  catch  up 
the  skirts  of  the  advancing  summer,  and 
play  the  part  which  Shakespeare  assigns  to 
Sylvia : 

To  bear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlasting. 

Only  in  exceptional  seasons  does  she 
abstain  from  this  her  gracious  task ;  only 
on  rare  occasions  does  she  give  us  such  a 
sunless  summer,  as  to  "  make  rough  winter 
everlasting."  When,  however,  irom  an 
untoward  meteorological  accident,  she 
carries  on  the  havoc  wrought  by  hail  and 
snow  in  May,  and  lands  us  well  into 
autumn,  without  having  afforded  any  ap- 
preciable heat,  her  fickle  ill-temper  is  to  be 
deeply  deplored  !  In  such  a  case  she 
suffers,  one  would  think,  as  much  as  man- 
kind, judging  from  the  solemn  frown  her 
face  puts  on.  It  is  a  calamity  which 
comes  to  show  how  entirely  man  is  at  the 
mercy  of  her  inexorable  decrees.  When 
she  withholds  her  hand,  and  refuses  to 
bring  forth  "the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth"  in  due  season,  he,  perforce,  must 
suffer.  For  "out  of  nothing  cometh 
nothing;"    and    if    the    soil   yields    no 


growths,  starvation  is  the  lot  of  all.  At 
such  sad  times — and  a  succession  of  bad 
harvests  has  proved  that  of  late  the  goddess 
is  capable  of  wrath — we  can  only  bow  re- 
signedly and  pray  for  better  days.  She  is 
open  in  no  other  way  to  any  propitiation 
which  we  can  offer.  By  our  prayers  alone 
can  we  hope  to  change  her  mood  ;  to 
struggle  against  it  in  anything  but  a  manly 
and  submissive  spirit  is  utterly  vain,  and 
repining  is  mere  idleness,  for  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  higher  power. 

The  artificial  ticking-off  of  the  seasons 
resorted  to  by  the  almanack-makers,  is  a 
mere  convenient,  mercantile  tabulation, 
never  allowing  us  to  calculate  with  certainty 
that  what  ought  to  be,  will  be,  in  the  way 
of  weather.  The  consolatory  philosophy, 
therefore,  is  that  which  Richard  the  Third 
adopts — to  quote  the  wicked  King  again— 
when  he  refers  to  the  cheerless  absence  of 
the  sun  on  the  morn  of  Bos  worth.  Sajs 
he: 

TeU  the  clock  there.    Give  me  a  calendar. 
Who  saw  the  sun  to-day  ? 

Ratcliff.    Not  I,  my  lord. 

King  Richard.    Then,  he  disdains  to  shine;  for 
by  the  book, 
He  should  have  braved  the  east  an  hour  ago. 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody. 

The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day, 
The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-day  !    Why,  what  is  that  to  me 
More  than  to  Richmond  ?  for  the  self -same  heaven 
That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Yes,  herein  is  the  key,  the  turning-point 
upon  which  we  must  all  rest,  and  a  sunless 
summer  affects  us  all  alike ;  the  depression 
is  universal.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  go  on  hoping  against  hope 
when  such  times  overtake  the  land ;  and, 
after  all,  we  have  good  reason  for  doing 
so. 

"  As  a  rule,"  an  eminent  meteorologist 
has  told  us,  "  to  all  practical  purpose?,  the 
heat  given  off  by  the  sun  is  fairly  constant 
in  all  summers,  the  difference  in  its  heat- 
ing effect  being  scarcely  measureable." 
He  further  says :  "  An  English  summer  is 
very  far  from  uniform,  either  as  to  its 
temperature  or  amount  of  sunshine.  .  .  . 
In  one  year  the  hottest  period  will  occur 
almost  before  we  have  entered  upon  the 
so-called  summer  months,  whilst  in  another 
the  absolutely  hottest  weather  may  be 
delayed  until  we  are  fairly  into  autumn. 
Sunny  days,  and  still,  calm  nights  are  the 
principal  factors  necessary  to  constitute  a 
warm  summer,  for  at  this  season  of  the 
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year,  we  owe  almost  all  our  warmth  to  the 
heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays ;  and 
situated  as  England  is,  on  the  very  borders 
of  the  broad  Atlantic,  the  vapours  wafted 
to  our  shores  constitute  an  interfering 
cause  to  which  all  else  is  insignificant.'1 

The  cosmical  causes,  however,  are  not 
within  our  scope  here ;  they  must  be  left 
to  the  students  of  such  lore.  They  must 
settle  whether  they  are  due  to  the  Gulf 
Stream,  or  to  the  condition  of  that  layer  of 
air  which,  for  some  forty  miles  or  so  above 
us,  constitutes  the  world's  atmospheric 
wrapper.  To  us  ordinary  mortals  it  signi- 
fies little.  We  have  to  contend  with  and 
face  the  facts;  and  when  these  facts  are 
represented  in  the  form  of  sunless  sum- 
mers, and,  consequently,  idle  sun-dials,  they 
are  deplorable,  notwithstanding  "apt  al- 
literation's artful  aid."  For  this  aid  can 
be  found  in  many  another  combination 
with  summer  which  will  not  set  sense  and 
sensation  in  direct  opposition.  The  mere 
mention  of  the  two  words,  "  sunless,"  and 
"  summer,"  in  conjunction  is  contradictory, 
paradoxical,  inharmonious,  and  decidedly 
unpleasant 

Our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  is 
again  outraged  and  accentuated  by  the 
presence  of  a  sundial,  and  a  feeling  of 
something  very  like  a  shiver  passes  through 
us,  as  we  have  said,  as  the  eye  catches  the 
Latin  motto  accompanying  that  helpless 
fioger.  Still,  we  will  forgive  the  sundial, 
be  it  never  so  idle,  for  the  sake  of  the 
romance  and  poetry  clinging  to  it,  and  in 
that  find  consolation  for  the  wet  skirts 
clinging  to  our  limbs ;  or,  further,  perhaps, 
we  can  associate  it  not  unpleasantly  with 
the  dripping  skies  in  the  sense  that  Shake- 
speare uses  it  as  a  symbol  for  weeping 
eyes,  and  say : 

Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 

Is  pointing  still  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 

Ah  1  if  that  vacuous  gnomon  would  only 
cleanse  the  heavens  from  their  tears,  one 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  overlooking  its 
general  indolence  then. 


SWIFT  AND  THE  "COBBLER 
MILITANT." 

One  of  the  most  curious  bits  of  literary 
history  is  that  which  tells  of  the  practical 
joke  which  Swift  played  on  Partridge,  the 
almanack-writer. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  astrological  and 


prophetical  almanacks,  curious  produc- 
tions, full  of  strange  forgotten  follies  and 
superstitions.  They  were  at  the  height 
of  their  popularity  with  the  vulgar,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  more  sensible  men  of 
the  time  really  despised  them. 

Partridge  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  meritorious  almanack-writers.  He 
began  life  as  a  cobbler,  but  finding  there 
was  more  money  to  be  made  by  astrology, 
he  became  a  "student  of  the  celestial 
science."  It  was  in  1708  that,  along  with 
the  other  almanacks,  there  appeared  Isaac 
BickerstafTs,  Swift  having  borrowed  the 
nom  de  plume  from  a  locksmith  in  Long 
Acre.  He  began  in  the  approved  style 
by  running  down  all  the  other  almanack- 
writers,  and  complaining  alike  of  their 
grammar  and  their  common  sense.  He 
pointed  out  the  inaccuracy  of  everybody 
else's  predictions,  and  then  began  to  make 
his  own. 

First  of  all  he  mentioned  casually  that 
Partridge  would  die  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
March,  1708,  about  one  p.m.,  of  a  raging 
fever.  It  was  not  an  important  fact;  bnt 
still,  if  it  turned  out  correct,  it  would  serve 
as  a  proof  of  his  accuracy  in  other  matters, 
Then  he  detailed  various  other  expected 
deceases,  being  careful  to  kill  all  the  on- 
popular  men,  and  so  please  the  people. 

This  was  followed  up,  at  the  end  of 
March  and  beginning  of  April,  by  a 
revenue  officer's  "  Letters  to  a  Lord/1  in 
which  the  supposed  revenue  officer  states: 
that  in  obedience  to  Lord 's  com- 
mands, and  for  his  own  curiosity,  he  had 
enquired  after  Dr.  Partridge's  health. 
Partridge  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  him  his  almanack  in  return  for  a 
small  gratuity.  He  saw  him  accidentally 
eight  or  ten  days  before  he  died.  Soon 
after  that  Partridge  grew  ill,  was  confined 
to  his  room,  and  to  bed.  Doctor  Case  and 
Mrs.  Kerlews — two  well-known  quacks- 
attended  him.  The  writer  sent  his  servant 
thrice  a  day  to  enquire  for  him,  and  finally, 
on  the  twenty-ninth,  called  himself  to  see 
him.  Partridge  knew  him,  and  when 
asked  if  Mr.  Bickerstaff'a  prediction  had 
made  him  ill,  said  he  knew  that  Bicker- 
staff  spoke  by  guess,  and  that  he  was  a 
poor,  ignorant  fellow,  bred  to  a  m**0 
trade,  and  that  he  knew  that  all  pretences 
of  foretelling  by  astrology  were  deceits. 
The  revenue  officer  says  he  asked  hun 
why  he  didn't  calculate  his  own  nativity 
to  see  if  Isaac  Bickerstaff  was  right 

"  Oh,  sir  1 "  said  Partridge,  *•  this  is  no 
time  for  jesting,  but  for  repenting  those 
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fooleries,  as  I  do  now  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart" 

" Then,"  says  the  questioner,  "the 
Observations  and  Predictions  you  printed 
with  your  own  almanacks  were  im- 
positions upon  the  people  9  " 

"  If  it  were  otherwise,"  says  Partridge, 
regretfully,  "I  should  have  the  less  to 
answer  for.  We  have  a  common  form  for 
all  those  things.  As  to  foretelling  the 
weather,  we  never  meddle  with  that,  but 
leave  it  to  the  printer,  who  taketh  it  out 
of  any  old  almanack  as  he  thinketh  fit. 
The  rest  was  my  own  invention,  to  make 
my  almanack  sell,  having  a  wife  to  main- 
tain, for  mending  old  shoes  is  a  poor 
livelihood." 

After  this,  the  guardian  of  His 
Majesty's  Revenues  retired  to  a  coffee- 
house, and  in  a  little  while  his  servant 
brought  word  that  Partridge  died  at 
7.5  p.m.  So  that  Bickerstaff  was  a  few 
hours  out 

This  last  touch  concerning  Isaac's  in- 
accuracy in  detail  is  good,  and  gives  a 
charming  air  of  sober  enquiry  and  reality 
to  the  whole  paper. 

Partridge  was  not  long  in  replying  to 
this. 

He  called  his  answer : 

"  Squire  Bickerstaff  detected ; 

or,  the 

Astrological  Impostor  convicted 

by 

John  Partridge, 

Student  in  Physic  and  Astrology." 

Evidently  feeling  this  an  important 
case,  and  being  uncertain,  after  recent 
attacks  on  his  grammar,  etc.,  of  his  own 
literary  powers,  he  got  Nicholas  Rowe, 
the  first  man  to  edit  Shakespeare — who,  if 
he  did  this  job,  too,  showed  considerable 
versatility  of  talent  and  inclination — or  Dr. 
Yalden  to  write  it  out  for  him.  He  takes 
high  ground,  and  says  he  cannot  think  that 
he,  "a  Britain  born,  a  Professional  As- 
trologer, a  man  of  Revolutionary  Principles, 
an  Asserter  of  the  Liberty  and  Property  of 
the  people,  should  cry  out  in  vain  for 
justice  against  a  Frenchman,  a  Papist,  and 
an  illiterate  pretender  to  science.1'   * 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  Isaac  has 
foretold  the  deaths  of  "Cardinal  de 
Noailles  and  myself,  among  other  emi- 
nent and  illustrious  persons  ;"  and 
adds:  "This,  I  think,  is  sporting  with 
Great  Men  and  Public  Spirits  to  the 
scandal  of  Religion.  .  .  .  The  Cardinal 
may  take  what  measures  he  pleases  with 
him ;  as  His  Excellency  is  a  foreigner  and 


a  Papist,  he  hath  no  reason  to  rely  on  me 
for  his  justification." 

The  poor  Cardinal !  He  was  indeed 
deserted  and  ill-used.  How  he  must  have 
felt  it !  ^ 

Partridge  then  proceeds  to  detail  his 
sufferings.  He  tells  how  Mrs.  Partridge 
was  impressed  by  the  "  Sham  Prophet's  " 
prediction*  We  would  have  thought  the 
lady,  from  being  so  much  behind  the 
scenes,  might  have  known  better.  But 
not  so.  She  was  anxious  about  her  as- 
trologer. She  henpecked  him  and  scolded 
him  not  a  little.  She  looked  on  him,  no 
doubt,  as  a  poor,  weak  man,  who  needed 
looking  after  in  more  ways  than  one.  So 
when  he  got  cold  in  March,  she  grew 
anxious  about  him,  and  at  last,  on  the 
fatal  twenty-ninth,  persuaded  him  to  take 
a  sweating  medicine  and  go  to  bed  between 
eight  and  nine.  The  picture  of  what  hap- 
pened thereafter  is  very  vivid. 

The  careful  wife  had  sent  Betty,  the 
maid-servant — possibly  the  same  Elizabeth 
Glanvill  to  whom  he  subsequently  left  one 
hundred  pounds  in  his  will — up  to  warm 
his  bed.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  Betty  heard 
a  bell  tolling,  and  being  curious — it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  best  of  maid-servants 
— looked  out  of  the  bedroom  window,  and 
asked  a  passer-by  for  whom  the  knell  was 
rung. 

"Dr.  Partridge,  the  famous  almanack- 
maker,  who  died  suddenly  this  evening," 
said  the  man. 

The  girl  was  startled  and  alarmed,  and 
abruptly  told  him  he  lied.  But  he  said 
that  the  sexton  had  so  informed  him,  and 
if  false,  he  was  to  blame  for  imposing  on 
a  stranger. 

This  was  more  terrifying  than  ever. 
The  girl  rushed  swiftly  down  and  told  her 
mistress. 

Mrs.  Partridge  was  even  more  agitated, 
and  fell  into  a  "violent  disorder";  and 
Partridge  himself,  although  he  could  not 
doubt  but  that  he  lived,  felt  discomposed. 
It  isn't  pleasant  to  be  told  you're  dead, 
even  although  you  know  you're  not.  We 
like  to  keep  the  skeleton  as  carefully 
secluded  as  possible. 

In  the  midst  of  this  disturbance,  some 
one  knocked  at  the  door.  Betty  opened 
it,  and  a  "sober,  grave  man"  asked  "If 
this  were  Dr.  Partridge's  %  "  Betty,  think- 
ing he  looked  like  a  city  patient,  put  him 
in  the  dining-room,  and  went  to  tell  her 
master.  Recalled  from  the  thought  of  his 
own  death  to  the  possibility  of  preventing 
|  that  of  another,  Partridge  pulled  himself 
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together,  and  sedately  stepped  into  the 
dining-room.  To  his  surprise,  he  found 
his  supposed  patient  on  the  dining-room 
table  measuring  the  wall  with  a  foot-rule. 
Partridge,  no  doubt,  concluded  at  once  that 
the  disease  was  mental,  and  that  the  form 
of  mania  was  new. 

14  Pray,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor  of  Leyden — 
in  some  mysterious  manner  Partridge  had 
become  AID. — with  mild  sarcasm  —  one 
cannot  speak  all  one's  mind  to  a  patient — 
"  not  to  interrupt  you,  have  you  any  busi- 
ness with  me  f " 

"Only,  sir,  to  order  the  girl  to  bring 
me  a  better  light,  for  this  is  but  a  dim 
one.M# 

This  was  too  much,  and  Partridge  had  to 
assert  himself.  "Sir,  my  name  is  Part- 
ridge." 

"Oh,  the  Doctor's  brother/1  said  the 
patient,  unabashed.  "  The  staircase,  I 
believe,  and  these  two  rooms  hung  in 
close  mourning  will  be  sufficient,  and  only 
a  strip  of  baize  round  the  other  rooms. 
The  Doctor  must  needs  be  rich.  He  had 
great  dealings  in  his  way  for  many  years. 
If  he  had  no  family  coat  (of  arms)  you 
had  as  good  use  the  scutcheon  of  the 
company.  They  are  as  shewish,  and  will 
look  as  magnificent  as  if  he  were  descended 
from  the  blood  Royal." 

Partridge  listened,  bewildered.  Actually 
the  man  was  an  undertaker  !  He  felt 
"  eerie "  ail  over  once  more.  He  was 
too  depressed  to  be  indignant,  and 
merely  asked  the  man  "who  employed 
him,  how  came  he  there  t " 

"The  Company  of  Undertakers,  and 
they  were  employed  by  the  honest  gentle- 
man, who  is  to  be  executor  to  the  good 
Doctor  departed ;  and  our  rascally  porter, 
I  believe,  is  fallen  asleep,  with  the  black 
cloth  and  sconces,  or  he  had  been  here ; 
and  he  might  have  been  tacking  up  by 
this  time." 

"  Six,"  says  Partridge,  "  pray  be  advised 
by  a  friend,  and  make  the  best  of  your 
speed  out  of  my  door,  for  I  hear  my  wife's 
voice — which,  by  the  way,  is  pretty  dis- 
tinguishable —  and  in  that  corner  of  the 
room  stands  a  good  cudgel,  which  some- 
body has  felt  ere  now." 

But  Partridge  had  forgotten  that  it  is 
only  to  a  husband  that  a  wife  is  really 
terrible.  The  undertaker  was  unabashed. 
He  retired,  but  with  dignity,  saying,  "  I 
perceive  extreme  grief  for  the  loss  of  the 
Doctor  disorders  you  a  little  at  present, 
but  early  in  the  morning  Pll  wait  on  you 
with  the  necessary  materials.91 


Poor  Partridge  had  no  peace  all  night 
He  prepared  again  to  go  to  bed,  but  just 
as  he  was  putting  put  the  light,  there  wu 
another  knock,  and  "Ned  the  Sexton"  came 
to  learn  if  the  Doctor  had  left  any  orders 
for  a  funeral  sermon,  and  where  he  wti  to 
be  laid,  and  whether  Che  grave  was  to  be 
plain  or  bricked. 

In  vain  Partridge  told  him  he  still  lived. 
The  sexton,  evidently  a  muddle-headed 
person,  only  got  dazed,  and  said  : 

11  AJack-a-dsy,  sir,  why  it  is  in  print,  and 
the  whole  town  knows  you  are  dead.  Mr. 
White,  the  joiner,  is  fitting  screws  into 
your  coffin.  He'll  be  here  with  it  in  in 
instant. w 

A  crowd  gathered  to  listen  to  the  corioui 
controversy,  and  various  wags  began  to 
"  chaff  "  the  indignant  Doctor. 

"  Why,  'tis  strange,  sir,"  said  one,  "you 
should  make  such  a  secret  of  your  death 
to  us  that  are  your  neighbours,  It  looks 
as  if  you  had  a  design  to  defraud  the 
church  of  its  dues ;  and,  let  me  tell  yon,  for 
one  who  has  lived  so  long  by  the  heavens, 
it  is  unhandsomely  done." 

"  Hist,  hist  away,  Doctor,"  cried  another, 
"into  your  flannel  gear  as  fast  as  yon  can, 
for  here  is  a  whole  pack  of  dismals  coming 
to  you,  with  their  black  equipaga  How 
indecent  it  will  look  for  yon  to  stand 
frightening  folks  at  your  window,  when 
you  should  have,  been  in  your  coffin  these 
three  hours." 

Partridge  went  on  asserting  he  was  alive 
till  morning,  and  by  that  time  most  bare 
felt  even  his  own  firm  belief  ia  his  vitality  a 
little  shaken. 

He  was  the  laugh  of  the  whole  town /or 
months  afterwards.  All  who  knew  ton, 
teased  him  endlessly;  those  who  didnjj 
were  bewildered,  and  couldn't  understand 
the  dispute  at  all,  and  how  no  man  teemed 
to  know  if  the  person  was  really  dead  or  not 

One  man  asked  Partridge  why  he  hadnt 
paid  for  the  coffin  he  was  last  buried  ul 
Another  man  said :  "Doctor,  how  do  yea 
think  people  can  live  by  making  graves  tor 
nothing  1  Next  time  you  die,  y<*  maJ 
even  toll  the  bell  yourself  for  Ned.  A 
third  jogged  him  at  the  elbow  in  passfog. 
and  wondered  how  he  had  the  conacieDee 
to  sneak  abroad  without  paying  his  tow 
expenses. 

"Lord,  I  durst  have  sworn  that  was 
honest  Dr.  Partridge,  my  old  Mm*  "j* 
another;  "  but,  poor  man,  he  has  gone  toe 
way  of  all  flesh.1'  . 

Others,  after  a  "competent  ap»<*  w 
staring,'9  would  say : 
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"Look!  lookl  Would  not  one  think 
oar  neighbour,  the  almanack-maker!  has 
crept  oat  of  his  grave  to  take  another  peep 
at  the  stars  in  this  world,  and  tell  how 
much  improved  his  fortune-telling  is  by 
having  taken  a  journey  to  the  other  f " 

Eren  the  reader  of  the  parish,  a  sober 
enough  person,  turned  facetious,  and  sent 
word  to  him  to  come  and  be  buried 
decently,  or  if  interred  in  any  other  parish 
to  produce  certificates  as  the  Act  required. 
People  persisted  in  calling  his  wife  Widow 
Partridge;  and  once  in  a  time  she  was 
cited  into  court  to  take  out  letters  of  ad- 
ministration. A  quack  successor  started 
business  just  beside  him,  and  a  monument 
was  made  for  him,  and  very  nearly  put  up 
in  church. 

One  would  think  this  was  enough ;  but 
Swift  had  not  yet  finished  his  joke.  Ho 
next  proceeded  to  publish  an  elegy  on  the 
supposed  departed  one.  It  is  not  poetry ; 
there  is  something  haphazard  about  the 
rhymes,  but  it  is  full  of  a  certain  rough 
humour,  peculiarly  Swift's  own.  In  its 
original  form  it  was  a  quaint  and  curious 
document  It  was  printed  on  a  biggish 
sheet  of  paper,  with  a  broad  mourning- 
band,  and  a  wonderful  head-piece,  with 
Death  seated  amidst  flying  skeletons,  and 
a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  bones,  hour- 
glasses all  run  down,  and  funeral  flags 
finish  off  each  side.    It  is  called : 

"An    Elegy    on    Mr.     Patridge,    the 
Almanack-Maker,  who  died  on  the  Twenty- 
ninth  of  this  instant,  March  1708." 
And  begins: 

Some  wits  have  wondered  what  analogy 
There  is  'twixt  cobblery  and  astrology ; 
How  Partridge  made  his  optics  rise 
From  a  shoe-sole  to  reach  the  skies  ? 
A  list  the  cobblers'  temples  ties 
To  keep  the  hair  out  of  their  eyes. 
From  whence,  'tis  plain,  the  diadem 
That  Princes  wear,  derives  from  them, 
Adorned  with  golden  stars  and  rays, 
Which  plainly  shows  the  near  alliance 
'Twixt  cobblery  and  the  planet  science. 
Betides,  that  slow-paced  sign,  Bootes, 
As  'tis  miscalled ;  we  know  not  who  'tis? 
Bat  Partridge  ended  all  disputes — 
He  knew  his  trade— and  called  it  Boots. 

We  are  afraid  this  wonld  not  be  the 
good  Doctor  of  Leyden'aonly  classical  slip ; 
bat  how  very  fatal  that  he  shonld  happen 
to  go  astray  with  that  particular  name  1 
A  little  farther  on,  Swift  gives  the  origin  of 
shoe-horns,  and  as  to  find  origins  is  now  a 
fashionable  thing,  we  add  oar  quota : 

The  horned  moon  which,  heretofore, 
U»pon  their  shoes  the  Romans  wore, 


Whose  widenesB  kept  their  toes  from  harm, 
And  whence  we  claim  our  shoeing  horns, 
Shews  how  the  art  of  cobbling  bears 
A  near  resemblance  to  the  spheres. 

Swift's  wit,  though  quick,  ready,  and 
pointed,  is  not  always  of  the  highest.  Did 
he  choose  Partridge  as  a  victim  because  he 
had  been  a  cobbler,  and  the  occupation 
suggested  such  a  fruitful  crop  of  jokes  % 
Here  are  some  more  of  his  ingenuities  : 

A  scrap  of  Parchment,  hung  by  Geometry, 
A  great  refinement  in  Barometry, 
Can,  like  the  stars,  foretell  the  weather ; 
And  what  is  Parchment  else  but  leather  ? 
Which  an  astrologer  might  use , 
Hither  for  Almanacks  or  shoes. 

Great  scholars  hare,  in  Lucian,  read 
When  Philip,  King  of  Greece,  was  dead. 
His  soul  and  spirit  did  divide, 
And  each  part  took  a  different  side  : 
One  rose  a  star,  the  other  fell 
Beneath,  and  mended  shoes  in  hell. 

Triumphant  star  !  some  pity  show 
On  cobblers  militant  below. 

The  wilful  misspelling  of  the  name— 
Patridge — was  another  artful  trick  of 
Swift's,  who  ever  misspells  Milton, 

The  elegy  winds  up  with  a  suitable 
epitaph  for  bis  grave : 

Here,  five  feet  deep,  lies  on  his  back 
A  Gobbler,  Starmonger,  and  Quack, 
Who,  to  the  stars,  in  pure  goodwill 
Does,  to  his  last,  look  upward  still. 
Weep,  all  you  customers  that  use 
His  Pills,  his  Almanacks,  or  Shoes ! 
And  you  that  did  your  fortunes  seek, 
Step  to  this  grave  but  once  a  week ; 
The  earth,  which  bears  his  body's  print, 
You'll  find  has  so  much  virtue  ln't, 
That  I  durst  pawn  my  ears  'twill  tell 
Whate'er  concerns  you  full  as  well, 
In  physic,  stolen  goods,  or  love, 
As  he  himself  could  when  above. 

All  this,  of  course,  made  matters  worse 
than  ever;  Partridge  became  desperate. 
He  tried  hard  to  prove  that  he  was  still 
living.  He  got  certificates  of  the  trnth  of 
it  from  ministers  and  Qaarter  Sessions. 
He  published  an  advertisement,  inviting 
the  "whole  world  to  convict  Biekerstaff 
of  being  a  notorious  impostor  in  science, 
an  illiterate  pretender  to  the  stars,1'  and 
stated  that  France  and  Borne  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  "  horrid  conspiracy,"  and 
that  "  in  attempting  my  reputation,  there 
is  a  general  massacre  of  learning  designed 
in  these  realms."  Evidently  Partridge 
had  no  small  idea  of  his  own  importance. 
He  never  dreamed  of  a  mere  man  opposing 
him,  it  was  France  and  Some,  and  the 
whole  Catholic  World. 

Partridge's  almanack  came  out  as  ososl 
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in  1709,  though  the  bewildered  Doctor 
himself  was  too  broken-hearted  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  The  almanack 
carefully  certified  that  Partridge  was  alive! 
and  soberly  pointed  oat  that  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff,  being  wrong  in  that  prediction,  most 
be  wrong  in  all. 

Then  Swift  published  a  "Vindication/1 
in  which  he  says  that  Partridge  "has 
been  so  wise  as  to  make  no  objection 
against  the  truth  of  my  prediction,  except 
in  one  single  point,  relating  to  him- 
self." 

A  Frenchman  had  also  written  to  "  M. 
Biquerstaffe,"  mentioning  that  Cardinal 
de  Noailles  still  lived ;  but  Swift  calls  on 
Englishmen  to  believe  him  rather  than  "  a 
Frenchman,  a  Papist,  and  an  enemy/' 
Then  he  advances  arguments  in  favour 
of  Partridge  being  really  dead  after 
all. 

(1)  Those  who  bought  and  read  his 
almanack  for  1708,  said,  "No  man  alive 
ever  wrote  such  stuff  as  this.1' 

(2)  Death  is  defined  as  the  separation 
of  soul  and  body,  and  Mrs.  Partridge  had 
been  saying  to  all  her  gossips  lately, 
that  "her  husband  had  neither  life  nor 
soul  in  him."  Oh,  indiscreet  Mrs.  Par- 
tridge 1 

"Therefore,"  Swift  concludes,  "  if  an  un- 
fortunate Carcass  walks  still  about,  and  is 
pleased  to  call  itself  Partridge,  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff  doth  not  think  himself  answerable 
for  that  Neither  had  said  Carcass  any 
right  to  beat  the  poor  boy,  who  happened 
to  pass  by  it  in  the  street  crying,  '  A  full 
and  true  Account  of  Doctor  Partridge's 
death.'" 

(3)  Partridge  tells  fortunes,  and  restores 
stolen  goods,  and  all  say  he  must  do  it  by 
conversing  with  the  devil,  and  only  a  dead 
man  can  do  that.  And  on  Swift  goes 
through  a  list  of  other  similar  astonishing 
arguments.  He  ends  by  reproving  the 
revenue  officer  for  accusing  him  of 
inaccuracy,  and  says  Partridge  really  died 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  he  said. 
He  professes  to  be  much  grieved  at  some 
people  who  have  insinuated  that  the  whole 
affair  is  a  jest. 

It  was  here  that  Swift  dropped  the  joke, 
but  the  name  he  had  made  so  famous  in  so 
short  a  time,  was  borrowed  by  Steele  when 
he  started  the  "Tatter"  shortly  after,  and 
it  is  with  that  delightful  paper  that  it 
is  for  ever  associated.  Steele  himself  as- 
cribed the  success  of  the  "  Tatler,"  partly  to 
the  use  of  the  already  well-known  nom  de 
plume. 
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CHAPTER  LV.      BY  THE  POOLS. 

Hoel  was  lifted  out  of  himself  now; 
how  could  he  be  otherwise  when  he  found 
that  a  mere  girl  was  so  full  of  courage, 
though  weighed  down  with  a  mysterious 
certainty  of  evil  that  had  to  be  atoned 
for  1  Hoel  had  often  resisted  this  doctrine, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  opposed  to  those 
unvarying  laws  which  ruled  the  world;  but 
now  he  found  himself  brought  face  to  face 
with  it,  and  the  mantle  of  dread  seemed  to 
fall  likewise  over  him,  though  even  now 
he  apologised  to  himself  for  his  unusuil 
superstition. 

Apart  from  all  this,  Jesse  ought  to  hare 
been  found  before.  Why  should  he  re- 
lentlessly pursue  Mr.  Eestell  became  his 
own  brain  was  clouded  by  an  over- 
mastering idea  9        , 

But  how  dared  he  ask  any  reason  why, 
he  who  had  cowardly  run  away  from  the 
problem  9  As  if  to  expiate  hia  past  fault, 
Hoel  hurried  on,  forgetting  all  hia  previous 
sufferings.  He  noted,  as  he  passed  along, 
the  broken  reflections  on  the  troubled 
water ;  the  grasses  and  flags  that  turned 
their  whiter  sides  as  they  bent  before  the 
wind;  the  broken-off  twigs  and  leaves 
that  floated  or  gyrated  on  the  water. 
Hoel  noted  all  this  because  hia  eyes 
looked  here  and  there,  expecting  to  see 
Jesse  leaning  against  some  tree  watching 
for  the  return  of  the  master  of  Rushbrook, 

But  the  first  Pool  was  silent,  except  for 
the  thousand  voices  of  nature;  for  the 
splash  of  the  moor  hen  as  she  scuttled 
along  by  the  reedy  margin ;  for  the  sudden 
darting  out  of  her  hiding-place  of  some 
bird ;  or  the  scramble  of  a  red  squirrel 
To  Hoel,  all  this  was  only  silence,  for  he 
had  as  yet  learnt  to  recognise  the  signs  of 
man  alone,  and  not  those  of  nature. 

He  paused  at  the  head  of  the  Pool,  un- 
certain what  to  do.  He  feared  to  miss 
what  he  sought  for,  not  being  sore  Je*» 
was  here.  He,  who  knew  every  turn  and 
twist,  every  tiny  path  and  track,  was  not 
very  likely  to  be  walking  demurely  up  and 
down  the  road.  After  a  brief  debate  witt 
himself,  Hoel  settled  he  would  go  beyond 
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the  second  Pool,  as  far  as  where  the  road 
branched  off  to  the  farm.  Here  he  most 
of  necessity  wait,  as  from  one  or  other  of 
these  roads  Mr.  Eestell  or  Jesse  was  sore 
to  return  home. 

There  was  an  interval  before  the  second 
Pool  was  reached.  A  small  stream  con- 
nected the  two ;  a  bridge  and  a  road  ran 
in  a  transverse  direction  here,  bat  the  road 
only  led  to  Court  Garden. 

On  reaching  the  second  Pool,  Hoel  was 
somewhat  puzzled.  After  this,  the  road 
was  not  so  close  to  the  water,  and  there 
was  in  some  parts  a  copse-like  portion  of 
land  bordering  the  PooL 

All  these  trees  added  to  the  gathering 
gloom,  and  Hoel,  again  pausing  to  listen, 
felt  an  unusual  shrinking  from  penetrating 
further  down  this  special  bit  of  road.  Still, 
he  had' not  yet  reached  the  spot  where  the 
turn  came'leading  to  the  Home  Farm ;  and 
he  had  settled  to  himself  to  go  as  far  as 
that. 

He  began  walking  slowly  on  again.  His 
pulses  throbbed  painfully  —  throbbed  all 
the  more  because  he  tried  to  force  himself 
to  be  calm.  It  was  merely,  he  said,  that 
blow  on  his  temples  that  had  unnerved 
him — that,  and  all  he  had  gone  through. 
But  the  past  must  be  forgotten.  The 
making  up  of  his  mind  about  Jesse  Vicary 
was  the  closing  act ;  after  that  —  the 
deluge  of  the  commonplace,  in  which  many 
a  man  has  voluntarily  drowned  himself 
after  life's  fitful  fever  had  brought  down 
his  hopes  to  zero. 

There  was  a  sound  on  his  left  hand — a 
crashing  of  small  branches,  the  swish  of 
those  that  bounded  back  to  their  original 
position,  and,  in  another  moment,  Jesse 
Vicary — the  man  he  was  looking  for — 
stood  before  him. 

Now,  Hoel  had  come  here  to  find^  him, 
and  was  expecting  him ;  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  lie  was  utterly  taken  by  surprise,  and 
drew  back  a  step.  Jesse  was  taller, 
broader  than  HoeL  The  old  consciousness 
of  being,  in  a  kind  of  way,  commanded,  by 
him  asserted  itself,  as  of  old.  This  time, 
the  attempt  to  resist  the  influence,  because 
of  its  unsuitableness,  did  not  accompany 
the  feeling. 

Jesse  had  the  green  background  behind 
him,  and  the  little  light  that  fell  aslant 
from  above  the  trees  scarcely  served  to 
show  his  expression ;  but  the  little  of  it 
Hoel  noticed  made  him  at  once  understand 
Amice's  fear. 

"  I  was  lying  down  here,  close  by  the 
water,"  began  Jesse,  as  if  this  were  quite 


the  most  natural  statement  he  could  make, 
"  and  I  saw  him,  I  feel  sure  I  saw  him,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  PooL  You  know, 
Mr.  Fenner,  where  the  ground  slopes  to  the 
water's  edge.  He  never  thought  I  should 
be  waiting  for  him  here;  he  fancied  he 
would  escape  me  again.  But,  no;  now  it  is 
impossible.  Gome  with  me  if  you  will  and 
be  a  witness.  Too,  at  least,  know  that  I 
have  borne  it  all  long  enough  in  silence. 
But  perhaps  you  can  condone  it  f  I  do  not 
want  your  presence." 

He  turned  sharply  round  and  strode  on 
towards  the  head,  of  the  Pool,  which, 
though  visible  close  to  the  water  where 
Jesse  had  been  lying,  was  not  so  from  this 
part  of  the  road. 

"  Vicary,  stop,  stop  for  Heaven's  sake ! " 
cried  Hoel,  starting  forward  to  try  and 
overtake  him;  "you  are  mad,  you  are " 

But  Joe  had  been  right;  it  was  impossible 
for  Hoel,  certainly  in  his  present  condition, 
to  overtake  the  country-bred  Jesse.  He 
gave  it  up,  and  walked  as  quickly  as  was 
possible  after  him. 

"  The  fellow  is  mad,  he  will  insult  Mr. 
Kestell,  he  wilL  Fool  that  I  have  been 
not  to  have  taken  measures  sooner." 

A  dreadful  fear  seized  him  that  Jesse, 
in  his  evidently  overtaxed  condition,  would 
be  tempted  to  lay  hands  on  the  old  man ; 
but  no,  surely  that  was  impossible.  At 
the  bottom  this  fellow  was  a  gentleman, 
he  would  not  attack  a  defenceless  old  man. 
The  bare  idea,  however,  induced  him  to 
try  to  run,  but  this  made  his  head  reel 
He  relapsed,  into  a  quick  walk,  till  at  last 
he  turned  the  bend  and  stood  in  sight  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Pool,  for  here  the 
copse  ceased,  and  only  stony  and  broken 
ground  sloped  gently  towards  the  water. 

A  rapid  glance  showed  him  something 
unexpected.  The  light  was  clearer  here, 
no  trees  intercepted  the  dull  grey  sky 
except  the  hilly  ground  on  either  side;  but 
just  above  the  Pool,  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  slender  larch-trees  were  swayed  by  the 
wind,  and  looked  like  nodding  plumes, 
whilst  through  the  taller  fir-trees  swept  the 
long,  sobbing  moan  peculiar  to  these  trees. 
Hoel  saw  all  this  as  one  sees  the  back- 
ground of  a  striking  picture.  On  the  bank 
was  the  figure  of  Mr.  Eestell,  he  was  half- 
supporting  his  head  on  the  serpent-like 
roots  of  a  solitary  fir-tree,  and  half  on  a 
grey  boulder.  That  was  all  Hoel  saw, 
until  Jesse  Vicary,  standing  within  a  few 
feet  of  Mr.  Eestell,  suddenly  strode  back 
and  met  Hoel. 

He  seized  his  arm. 
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"He  is  there  —  there;  and  he  is  OL 
Come  and  do  something  for  him.  How 
can  I,  with  —  with  the  thoughts  in  my 
heart  9    Make  haste  1 " 

"  He  has  fallen/'  stammered  Hoel,  obey- 
ing the   strong   grasp.     "See    that   big 

boulder Vicary,  we  most  lift  him  up 

and  carry  him  home." 

"I  —  I  touch  him!"  said    Jesse,    in 

a    hoarse    voice ;    "  carry    him I 

wanted "v 

A  sudden  idea  flashed  into  Hoel's  brain 
— a  mad  idea.  For  a  few  minutes  he  had 
not  had  Jesse  in  sight     In  that  time  had 

he 9    He  shook  off  Jesse's  hand  as  if 

it  burnt  him. 

"Why  did  you  not  raise  him  up 
before  9 "  he  gasped  out. 

"  I  have  only  this  moment  gone  near 
enough,"  said  Jesse ;  "  I  have  been  dazed, 
I  think,  for  two  minutes ;  I  could  not  ap- 
proach. It  was  because- —  Oh,  Mr. 
Fenner,  all  the  words  I  wanted  to  say 
were  burning  my  heart  and  brain,  and 
then  I  saw  he  could  not  hear  them.  I 
think  I  lost  my  senses  for  a  moment." 

They  were  close  by  him  now,  but  it  was 
Hoel  who  walked  up  close  to  the  prostrate 
man,  and,  kneeling  down,  called  him  by 
name: 

11  Mr.  Kestell,  are  you  much  hurt  9 " 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Vicary,"  said  Hoel,  in  an  angry,  pas- 
sionate voice,  "  come  here !  Can't  you  be 
a  man,  at  least,  and  help  me  to  lift  him  9 
I  have  been  ill,  and  have  very  little  strength 
left." 

"I— I  lift  him 9 "said  Jesse,  still  in  a 
dazed  voice,  though  he  came  a  step  nearer. 
"Those  words  are.  still  ringing  in  my 
brain.  I  wanted  him  to  give  me  justice, 
bare  justice,  that  was  all ;  you  would  have 
been  witness." 

11  Fool  1  *  muttered  Hoel.     "  Help  me  to 

lift  him,  I  tell  you ;  or,  better See — 

didn't  I  tell  you  so — he  slipped,  and  has 
cut  his  head ;  see,  here  is  the  blood  on  the 
stone.  Run  and  dip  this  handkerchief  in 
the  water.  Perhaps  he  had  better  lie  flat 
till  he  recovers  consciousness." 

Jesse  obeyed,  and  Hoel  nervously  undid 
the  old  man's  necktie,  and  tried  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  chill  left  hand. 

"Oh,  God— Elva!"  said  Hoel.  "But 
he  is  not  alone  now.  We  are  here — that 
was  providential  We  must  carry  him 
home.  He  will  recover  from  this  faint  in 
a  moment." 

Jesse  now  returned  with  the  soaked 
handkerchief,  and  another  supply  in  his 


hat.    Hoel  took  the  handkerchief,  but  re- 
jected the  other. 

"  No,  this  is  enough ;  he  is  very  cold, 
but  he  is  only  in  a  faint,  I  am  sure  of  it; 

I  am  a  little  bit  of  a  doctor.    His  pulse  is 
feeble,  but— but " 

Hoel  paused ;  he  passed  the  wet  ker- 
chief gently  over  the  forehead,  across  which 
a  lock  of  grey  hair  had  been  blown  by  the 
wind.  There  was  no  sign  of  recovery. 
Hoel  rose  from  bis  cramped  position,  and 
as  he  began  taking  off  his  coat  he  faced 
Jesse,  who  stood  by,  horror-struck  and 
pale,  still  holding  his  hat,  through  which 
the  water  slowly  permeated. 

"  Look  here,  Vicary,  we  must  do  some- 
thing. If  he  hit  himself  severely,  the 
injury  may  be  greater  than  we  think  I 
know  this  man  is — your  enemy,  but  what 
is  the  use  of  your  religion  if  it  does  not 
make  you  forgive  9 " 

"  I  can  forgive  my  enemy,"  said  Jesse, 

II  but  not  my " 

Hoel  interrupted  him. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  explanation ;  it  b  a 
case,  or  it  may  be  a  case,  of  life  and  death. 
Mr.  Kestell  has  injured  you,  Jesse,  deeply 
injured  you;  but,  I  swear  it,  not  as  you 
think  — far  worse.  Still,  I  thought 
Christianity * 

"Far  worse— bow I"  said  Jesse,  hoarsely. 
"  Tell  me,  what  can  be  worse  I" 

Hoel  had  made  a  pillow  of  his  coat,  and 
laid  it  very  gently  under  Mr,  Kartell's 
head  as  he  answered,  looking  round  to  see 
they  were  alone : 

11 1  tell  you  this  is  not  the  time  for  the 
truth.  I  was  waiting  about  Bushbrobk  to 
tell  you,  but  you  have  no  pity;  you  will— 
what  matters  now,  who  will  listen  to  yon! 
Mr.  Kestell  defrauded  you  when  you  were 
children." 

"Of  whatl"  Jessvpale  as  the  pale 
form  lying  before  him,  sank  down  on  hu 
knees.  "  Mr.  Fenner,  for  pity's  sake  tell 
me  the  truth— of  what,  of  our  rights  to 
carry  his " 

11  Nonsense ;  of  what  could  have  made 
you  independent  of  every  one— of  yotf 
money,  and  your  father's  name." 

"  My  father's  name !  It  was  surely-M 
why  should  I  not  say  it,  even  here,  though 
he  is  unconscious  f  my  father's  name  was 
Kestell  of  Greystone," 

11  Jesse,  you  are  going  mad,  my  P°* 
fellow— quick,  take  his  hand  and  warm  j 
—leave  this  explanation,  leave  it  all  *» 
afterwards.  But,  if  you  will  have  it,  wen» 
it  was  no  such  thing;  your  father's  name 
was  John  Pellew,  my  cousin — -" 
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"And my  mother?" 
"  Was  his  wife— bat  it  was  all  the  same 
as  far  as  poor  John  went ;  had  he  lired  he 
would  have  owned  yon,  even  if — I — but  I — 
it  was  all  right.  Gently,  is  it  getting  warm ! 
Forgive  him,  Jesse ;  think  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  how  he  loved  them.19 

Jesse  was  indeed  warming  the  cold,  white 
hand  in  his ;  nay,  move,  he  bowed  himself 
now  ower  it  and  suddenly  sobbed  like  a 
child. 

11  Mr.  Fenner,  why  did  ha  not  tell  me 
this?  Was  it  only  that — of  my  money, 
money,  only  that — he  might  have  had  it 
all — alL  I  would  have  given  him  every 
penny  to  have  been  spared  these  months, 
and  these  thoughts.  Tell  me,  is  this  my 
punishment — is  this  an  accident  \  Am  I — 
merciful  Heaven  >.  spare  s  me — am  I  his 
murderer!" 

"  Hush,  hush,  Jesse,  be  a  man,  we  must 
act  now/'  said  Hoel,  deeply  moved,  but 
horrified  at  the  last  sentence  ;  he  knew  it 
echoed  a  faint  thought  in  his  own  mind,  a 
thought  he  resolved  should  never  be  dis- 
closed to  any  one ;  "  and  look  here,  if  you 
forgive,  go  further — spare  those  he  loved ; 
say  nothing." 

"  If  I  forgive ! "  said  poor  Jesse.  "  Tell 
me  what  to  do ;  he  must  live  to  forgive 
me.  I  accused  hhn  of  this  base  thing. 
Ay,  he  did  love  his  wife,  I  know  it ;  but 
I  was  mad.  See,  if  you  are  weak,  I 
have  strength  enough  left,  I  will  carry  him 
home  stogie-handed." 

He  tried  to  put  his  arm  under  the 
white  head  without  disturbing  him  too 
much. 

"  Wait !  I  remember  now,  idiot  that  I 
am !  I  had  forgotten  I  have  a  flask  of 
brandy ;  so,  put  your  arm  under  his  head 
whilst  I  pour  down  a  few  drops." 

Onoe  more  Hoel  stood  up,  and  it  was 
now  Jesse  who  made  his  arm  the  resting- 
place  of  that  venerable-looking  head, 
whilst  the  former  undid  his  flask  and 
poured  some  of  the  brandy  into  the  silver 
cup.  As  he  did  so  he  trod  on  something 
which  nearly  caused  him  to  trip.  He 
looked  down  instinctively,  then  quickly 
stooped  and  picked  up  something  which  he 
slipped  in  his  pocket 

It  was  done  so  quickly" that  even  Jesse 
did  not  notice  it  He  was  looking  at  Mr. 
Kestell's  face. 

"  Have  I  lifted  him  enough  9  Do  give 
it  to  him  slowly,  Mr.  Fenner.  He  is 
getting  very  cold.  I  will  put  my  coat  over 
him  directly  you  have  given  him  the 
brandy.    Say  there  is  hope.'9 


Jesse  was  pleading  like  a  child  for  the 
verdict 

Hoel  did  not  answer.  He  hastily  poured 
the  brandy  down,  and,  to  his  relief,  Mr. 
Kestell  opened  bis  eyes,  and  seemed  to 
rouse  himself  from  the  state  of  coma  he 
had  appeared  to  be  sinking  into.  His  eyes 
at  once  rested  upon  Jesse,  who  was  still 
chafing  the  clammy,  cold  hand,  and  he 
was  certainly  able  to  recognise  him,  for  a 
look  of  intense  pain  passed  over  his  face, 
and  be  tried  to  speak. 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,"  cried  Jesse. 
"  I  have  wronged  you  deeply ;  if  you  were 
afraid  of  what  I  might  think  about  that 
other  thing — that  money — you  were  mis- 
taken. Whatever  it  was,  Mr.  Kestell,  it  is 
yours,  yours,  never  mention  it  again,  only 
you  must  live;  think  of  those  who  love 
you.  Can  you  hear  me,  sir,  can  you  under- 
stand 1" 

"  Hush,  Jesse,  we  must  do  something  at 
once,1'  said  Hoel,  in  a  strained  voice.  "  We 
must  take  Mr.  Kestell  home." 

Mr.  Kestell  could  evidently  understand, 
for  a  strange,  surprised  expression  came 
over  his  face ;  he  feebly  raised  his  right 
hand  and  tried  to  find  something  in  bis 
pocket 

11  He  wants  to  find  something,"  said 
Jesse.     "  Mr.  Fenner,  help  him." 

Hoel  did  so.  His  pocket  contained  two 
letters,  one  directed  to  J.  Vicary,  and  the 
other,  a  blue  envelope,  on  which  was 
written  "  My  last  Will.  To  be  given  to 
J.  Vicary." 

Mr.  Kestell  fixed  his  eyes  on  Jesse. 

"Is  he  to  have  this  letter— and  this  ? " 
asked  Hoel 

The  old  man's  face  expressed  unutterable 
relief,  his  lips  moved.  Jesse  bent  down 
towards  him  and  listened. 

"  Forgive,"  the  word  was  more  framed 
than  uttered;  then  another  effort,  his 
strength  seemed  to  be  sinking,  "Restitu- 
tion  " 

Before  the  words  was  finished  the  eyes 
closed,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  slight 
convulsion,  which  contracted  the  lower 
limbs. 

"  Jesse,  quick,  we  must  not  lose  another 
moment.  We  must  carry  him  home.  We 
must  summon  medical  aid  at  once.  It  is 
not  far,  there  may  yet  be  time  to  save 
him." 

"  To  save  him  I  "  said  Jesse,  be- 
wildered. 

They  lifted  him  between  them,  and 
happily  Jesse's  superior  height  and  strength 
now  told,  for  Hoel,  unaided,  could  never 
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have  carried  Mr.  Kestell,  even  this  short 
distance. 

The  grey  clouds  seemed  closer  to  the 
earth  now,  for  the  evening  had  drawn  in 
before  its  time.  The  gusts  of  wind  swept 
up  the  valley  more  frequently ;  and,  as  he 
was  borne  along,  the  grey  hair  of  the  sick 
man  was  now  and  then  blown  hither  and 
thither. 

"If  only  we  can  get  in  unobserved," 
murmured  Hoel,  thinking  of  Amice  on  the 
watch  for  him ;  "  it  will  be  a  terrible  shock 
for  his  family  to  see  him  brought  home  in 
this  state." 

As  it  happened,  when  they  reached 
Rushbrook,  no  one  was  about ;  the  house 
looked  desolate,  forsaken,  as,  passing 
over  the  bridge,  they  entered  the  drive. 
No  Amice  was  on  the  steps,  no  servants 
even  about  in  the  hall. 

"  It  is  best  so,"  said  Hoel.  "  This  way, 
Jesse ;  come  and  lay  him  in  the  drawing- 
room,  whilst  I  run  and  tell  Jones." 

They  laid  htm  gently  down  on  the  sofa, 
and  then  Hoel  went  off  to  send  a  man  on 
horseback  to  Greystone,  for  Doctor  Pink, 
and  another  to  the  Vicarage,  in  case  he 
might  be  there ;  and  Jesse  was  left  alone 
with  Mr.  KestelL  He  did  all  he  could 
think  of  to  restore  animation,  but  nothing 
availed,  and  at  last  he  started  again  to  his 
feet  to  see  if  he  could  find  any  restorative 
near  at  hand,  when  a  side  door  gently 
opened,  and  Amice's  voice  rang  out  clearly 
and  terribly. 

"  Papa,  papa  ! "  This  time  it  was  no 
vision,  her  father  lay  there  with  one  hand 
hanging  down,  and  with  ashy  face  and 
closed  eyes.  Almost  at  the  same  moment 
Jones  and  some  more  terrified  servants 


ran  in,   followed  by  Hoel.     This  latter 
went  up  to  her  at  once. 

11  Amice,  this  is  no  place  for  you.  Go 
to  your  mother  and  tell  her  he  is  ill;  Mr. 
Pink  has  been  sent  for." 

"  It  has  come  at  last,"  she  said ;  "  what 
can  we  do  1 " 

He  led  her  away,  and  returned  to  the 
sofa.  In  his  agony  of  remorse,  which  was 
all  the  more  terrible  because  it  was  now 
silent,  Jesse,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  was 
holding  the  master  of  Rushbrook  House 
in  his  arms. 

When  Hoel  came  up,  he  noticed  a  great 
change;  then  came  another  convulsion, 
that  shook  the  whole  frame  as  if  it  were  a 
wind-moved  autumn  leaf  before  its  final 
separation  from  the  parent  stem. 

Then  Hoel  knelt  down,  too,  and  listened; 
he  felt  the  pulse,  fetched  a  small  ornamental 
mirror  from  the  table— on  whicji  Elva  had 
once  painted  a  piece  of  yew  with  its  red 
berries— and  held  it  to  Mr.  Kestell's  lips. 
No  blurr  of  slightest  breath  dimmed  the 
bright  surface.     Hoel  knew  it  was  all  oyer. 

"  The  effect  was  terribly  swift,  bat  pain- 
less," he  said  to  himself.  "  It  is  over ;  the 
truth  cannot  help  any  one  now.  If  Pink 
does  not  find  it  out,  it  shall  remain  a 
secret  Man's  judgement,  even  on  hiwelt, 
is  less  merciful  than  God's.  If  be  had 
only  waited,  and  told  Jesse  the  truth;  if— 

and    now Poor    Elva,   my  poor 

darling.    Am  I— even  I,  guiltless  of  this  1 ' 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Pink  entered. 
He  took  immediate  steps  to  restore  aninuv 
tion. 

"  In  suspended  action  of  the  heart/'  he 
said,  "even  when  life  apnears  extinct, 
hope  must  not  be  given  up, 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  TROMBONE. 
By  "RITA." 

Author  of  "Dame  Durden,"  "Darby  and  Joan" 
"  Qretchm"  "Sheba,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  THE  ROMANCE. 

It  was  on  the  pier  at  Silversea  one  August 
night  that  they  first  saw  each  other.  She 
was  only  a  little  child,  and  he  a  trombone- 
player  in  the  regimental  band  temporarily 
stationed  at  Silversea. 

Nothing  very  romantic  about  either  case, 
apparently.  Yet  the  story  of  two  lives 
dated  from  that  night;  and  that  big,  un- 
romantic  instrument  was  the  cause  of  it. 

Silversea  is  a  watering-place  on  the 
south  coast  of  England — not  a  very  fashion- 
able one,  or  a  very  gay  one;  but  with 
a  quaint,  picturesque  beauty  of  its  own, 
and  with  a  short  "  season,"  that  filled  the 
bow-windowed  terrace  houses  with  visitors, 
and  made  the  little  pier  into  a  promenade 
for  pretty  girls,  and  stout  matrons,  and 
elderly  gentlemen,  and  boating  "  mashers," 
who  rejoiced  in  the  loudest  of  striped 
blazers,  the  whitest  of  flannels,  and  the 
most  knowing  thing  in  nautical  caps  and 
hats. 

There  was  a  concert-room  on  the  pier ; 
a  sort  of  pavilion  with  glass  windows  all 
round,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  seats.  If 
the  audience  outnumbered  the  seats  they 
had  to  stand.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  seats  outnumbered  the 
audience  very  considerably. 

It  was  the  opening  night  of  the  "  season  " 


of  Silversea ;  warm,  windless,  and  brilliant 
with  stars,  set  like  a  jewelled  frame  around 
the  young  crescent  moon.  A  concert  was 
going  on  in  the  Pier  Pavilion.  The  band, 
"by  kind  permission  of  the  Colonel,"  eta, 
was  discoursing  a  medley  of  operatic  airs 
called  by  courtesy  "  A  Selection." 

The  selection  was  distinguished  by  a 
solo  for  the  trombone.  The  player's  name 
stood  on  the  programme  as  Angus  Fraser. 

He  stepped  forward  a  little  in  advance  of 
his  compeers,  and  commenced  one  of  the 
hackneyed,  yet  pathetic  airs  from  the 
"Trovatore."  No  one  expected  anything 
very  remarkable,  and  no  one  was  listening 
very  attentively ;  only  a  little  child  in  the 
front  row  pushed  back  the  " granny" 
bonnet  from  her  golden  curls,  and  fixed 
her  great,  serious  eyes  on  the  pale,  hand- 
some face  of  the  player.  Before  he  had 
played  many  bars  a  great  many  other  eyes 
were  following  her  example. 

Long  ere  that  solo  was  concluded,  the 
audience  were  listening  in  wonder  to  the 
skill  of  the  player,  and  the  amount  of 
expression  introduced  into  the  melody  that 
that  big,  unwieldy  instrument  was  giving 
forth. 

The  child  never  took  her  eyes  off  him, 
and  he  noticed  it.  When  he  ceased  play- 
ing, and  bowed  to  the  applauding  audience, 
he  half  smiled  at  the  beautiful,  excited 
little  face  that  still  turned  to  him  so  per- 
sistently. He  was  a  singularly  handsome 
man,  and  a  man  who  looked  as  if  Fate,  or 
misfortune,  had  placed  him  in  his  present 
position,  so  unsuited  in  bearing  and  <  ap- 
pearance was  the  man  to  his  surroundings. 

When  in  repose,  his  face  wore  an  ex- 
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profusion  of  the  most  intense  sadness — 
a  sadness  which,  at  times,  bordered  on 
despair.  Leading  the  ordinary  life  of  a 
private  soldier,  bound  to  its  discipline,  or 
humiliations,  or  privations,  he  yet  stood 
aloof  and  apart  from  all  that  was  vulgar, 
low,  and  vicious  in  that  life,  and  had  won 
respect  and  liking  from  comrades  and  officers 
alike.  Tet  none  knew  his  history,  or  had  his 
confidence.  The  boldest  man  in  the  regi- 
ment would  have  shrunk  from  questioning 
him  as  to  his  antecedents,  or  the  reason  of 
his  present  position. 

When  the  first  part  of  the  programme 
was  over,  there  was  an  interval  of  fifteen 
minutes ;  and  most  of  the  audience  strolled 
out  through  the  glass  doors.  The  band 
also  were  dismissed,  and,  in  groups  of  twos 
and  threes,  they  lounged  about  the  pier, 
the  handsome  uniforms  making  a  bright 
spot  of  colour  among  the  black  coats  and 
serge  costumes  which  prevailed. 

The  trombone-player  walked  to  the 
furthest  end  of  the  pier,  and,  leaning  his 
arms  on  the  wooden  rails,  stood  gazing 
over  the  quiet  sea,  to  where  the  rippling 
silver  of  the  young  moon's  tender  light  left 
one  narrow  track  of  brightness. 

How  far  away  were  his  thoughts  one 
might  have  guessed  who  saw  those  strained, 
sad  eyes  filled  with  a  yearning  too  intense 
for  words,  a  regret  too  deep  for  tears. 

Suddenly,  a  little  soft  touch  fell  on  his 
arm,  and  he  started  and  looked  down.  The 
child  he  had  seen  in  the  concert-room  was 
standing  beside  him — her  face  a  little  pale, 
but  her  eyes  calm  and  serious,  as  of  one 
who  had  a  purpose  in  view  and  meant  to 
accomplish  it. 

"  If  you  please,1'  she  said,  gently,  "  would 
you  mind  telling  me  your  name  9 " 

"  My  name  ! "  he  repeated,  in  astonish- 
ment, "  why  do  you  want  to  know  it  1 " 

11  Because,"  she  said,  "I  have  seen  your 
face  —  somewhere.  I  do  not  quite  re- 
member where — or,  was  it  a  photograph  9 
Only,  you  were  younger  then,  and  I  asked 
my  mother  who  it  was,  and  she  would 
not  tell  ma  I  know  it  was  you.  I  knew 
it  directly  I  saw  you  to-night,  and  I 
watched  you  come  here,  and  then  I 
thought  I  would  speak  to  you,  so  I  slipped 
away  from  Potts  —  that  is  my  maid. 
Mother  is  not  here  to-night:  and  that 
is  alL" 

The  quaint  little  pause,  the  old-fashioned, 
serious  manner  were  charming.  He  looked 
down  from  his  tall  height  on  the  upturned 
face,  framed  in  by  that  loose  cloud  of 
golden  curls,  and  wondered  why  so  strange 


and  haunting  a  memory  seemed  to  lark  in 
it,  and  look  back  at  him  as  if  through 
mists  of  years,  from  the  big,  solemn  eyes. 

"  My  name,"  he  said,  somewhat  un- 
steadily, "is  Angus  Fraser.  I  am  sura 
you  are  mistaking  me  for— for  some  one 
else.  It  is  not  possible  that  any  one  yon 
know  should  have  a  picture  of  me." 

She  shook  her  head  as  if  unconvinced 

11 1  am  sure,'1  she  said.  "  It  was  yon. 
I  should  not  think  there  were  many  faces 
like  yours." 

He  felt  the  blood  come  into  it  at  that 
innocent  flattery.  It  was  no  new  thing  to 
hear  from  feminine  lips ;  and  yet  how  he 
hated  to  hear  it 

"  Indeed,  my  child,"  he  said,  sadly,  "yon 
are  mistaken.  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, only  one  person  in  the  world  ever 
had  a  picture  of  me,  and  she— she  is  dead 
— long  ago." 

His  voice  broke.  He  turned  and  looked 
again  over  the  quiet  sea,  but  the  mist  in 
his  own  eyes  shut  out  that  shining  track 
of  silver  now. 

"Were  you  very  sorry!"  asked  the 
child,  in  a  low,  hushed  voice. 

"  Very,  very  sorry,"  he  answered,  with 
a  sigh,  whose  echo  haunted  her  for  longer 
than  he  could  possibly  imagine.  "But  it 
was  all  long  ago,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden 
effort.  "  And  I  am  sure  she  is  happy 
now.     She   ought   to  be ;    she  was  so 

41  Good  people  always  die,  do  they  not  1 
said  the  child,  dreamily.     "  I  suppose  it  is 
quite  right.    God  would  like  to  have  them 
with  Him." 

He  did  not  answer  her.  His  thoughts 
were  far  away ;  and  in  memory  he  was 
living  over  again  the  saddest  scene  in  all 
the  history  of  his  life. 

11  It  is  in  a  frame  with  a  door,"  the  child 
went  on,  seeing  he  did  not  speak.  "  Your 
picture,  I  mean.  And  the  door  is  always 
locked.  Only  just  that  once  the  key  was 
in  it,  and  I  opened  and  looked  at  it. 
Directly  I  saw  you  to-night  I  knew  it  was 

Her  persistence  rather  surprised  hun. 
Tet  still  he  thought  she  must  be  mistaken 
That  folded  leaf  of  the  past  had  been  so 
long  folded,  that  black  time  of  error  and 
its  punishment  so  resolutely  pushed  aside, 
that  he  could  not  allow  himself  even  W 
luxury  of  hope  that  her  words  offered. 

"  As  I  have  told  you  my  name,"  he  w> 
"  will  you  not  tell  me  yours  I " 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  quite  simply.  '» 
is  Barbara  Monteith.    And  mother— 
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She  stopped  abruptly,  frightened  at  the 
low,  hoarse  cry,  the  grey,  ashen  face,  the 
sadden  terror  her  words  seemed  to  have 
awakened  in  the  great,  strong  man  by  her 
side. 

"  Barbara  1"  he  mattered,  stupidly. 
"Her  name.    Oh,  my  God  1" 

"  How  strange  you  look !  What  is  the 
matter  f  "  asked  the  child. 

" Nothing,"  he  said.  "At  least,  your 
name  recalled  some  memory  I — I  had  al- 
most forgotten.'1 

"  Was  it  the  name  of  the  person  you 
said  was — dead!"  she  asked,  in  a  faint, 
awe-strack  voice.  "Because,  of  course, 
my  mother  is  not  dead.11 

"And  are  yoa  her  only  child  1"  he 
asked,  his  voice  hoarse  and  shaken,  as  if 
by  some  strong  emotion. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  simply. 

"  And  how — how  old  are  you  ? " 

"  I  am  just  nine  years  old,"  was  the 
answer. 

Again  his  face  changed;  the  pain  and 
the  passion  in  it  would  have  frightened 
one  older  and  more  experienced.  But  the 
child  only  slipped  her  little  hand  into  his 
big,  strong  palm!  and  stood  quietly  by  his 
side,  waiting. 

"  I — I  most  go  now,"  he  said,  presently ; 
"I  have  to  play  again;  and  a  soldier's 
discipline  is  a  strict  one." 

"Have  yoa  been  a  soldier  always!" 
she  asked. 

He  looked  down  at  the  innocent,  childish 
.  face  with  those  sad,  tired  eyes  of  his. 

"  Just  as  long  as— your  life,"  he  said. 

CHAPTER  II.      "LONG  AGO." 

The  lodging-houses  at  Silversea  were 
very  much  like  other  lodging-houses.  They 
stood  in  terraces,  bow-windowed  and 
balconied;  and  were  let  out  as  drawing- 
room  floor,  and  dining-room  floor,  respec- 
tively. 

The  last  house  of  the  terrace  was  the 
house  where  Barbara  and  her  mother  lived, 
and  the  one  to  which  the  child  was  walking 
with  slow  and  thoughtful  steps  beside  the 
faithful  Potts,  after  leaving  the  pier. 

That  face  still  haunted  her ;  that  inter- 
view perplexed  her.  The  handsome, 
soldierly  figure,  the  sad,  grave  eyes,  were 
associated  in  her  mind  with  some  fixed 
memory;  and,  young  as  she  was,  there 
was  a  resoluteness  of  character  in  that 
small,  childish  face  that,  before  now,  her 
elders  had  been  obliged  to  recognise. 

Her  mother  was  sitting  in  a  low  arm- 


chair by  the  open  window  when  Barbara 
entered  the  room.  She  turned  her  head  as 
the  little  figure  came  in  so  quietly — came 
straight  to  the  open  arms  and  the  loving 
welcome  of  most  loving  lips.  How  dear 
those  two  were  to  one  another  any  one 
might  have  guessed.  How  much  they 
were  to  one  another,  they  alone  knew. 

"  How  is  your  headache,  mother  f "  asked 
the  child,  gently. 

"Better*  my  darling,"  she  answered,  as 
she  took  off  the  big  bonnet,  and  began  to 
arrange  the  tumbled  golden  curls.  "  And 
how  did  my  pet  enjoy  herself,  and  what 
did  she  see  on  the  pier  f " 

"There  were  a  great  many  people,"  the 
child  said,  with  a  thoughtful  gravity  of 
face  and  voice  that  was  the  outcome  of 
constant  association  with  those  older  than 
herself.  "  And  the  band  of  the  regiment 
played.  One  of  them  was  so  handsome, 
and  I  spoke  to  him." 

"My  dear  little  Barbara/'  said  her 
mother,  remonstratingly. 

"  Was  there  any  harm  ? "  the  child  asked, 
innocently.  "  His  face  was  so  sad  and  so 
kind.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  like, 
mother  1  The  face  of  that  man  in  your 
room;  the  one  in  the  locked  frame.  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  who  that  man 
was." 

The  face  of  Barbara  Monteith  turned 
very  pale — so  pale  that  it  almost  frightened 
the  little  child,  whose  anxious  eyes  were 
watching  it  so  intently. 

"Oh  hush,  dear  —  hush,"  she  said, 
brokenly.  "You  know  I  cannot  bear  to 
speak  of  it" 

"  Is  he— dead  ? "  asked  the  child,  mourn- 
fully. "Because  my  soldier  also  knew 
some  one  like  you,  mother ;  and  she — she 
died  long  ago — so  he  told  me." 
"Barbara,  what  are  you  saying  ?  " 
She  had  sunk  back  in  the  chair;  her 
hand  went  to  her  heart.  Her  eyes,  wild  and 
startled,  looked  back  at  the  little  quiet  face 
so  near  her  own,  and  so  strangely  like  it. 

"He  told  me  so,"  the  child  repeated. 
"Perhaps  my  face  reminded  him  of  her. 
You  say  I  am  so  like  you,  mother;  and 

other  people  have  so  often  said  it- * 

"Like  me  in  the  'long  ago,'  yes, 
Barbara.  When  I  was  young,  and  free, 
and  happy.  When  no  one  had  brought 
shame  and  sorrow  to  my  life,  and  trouble 

to  my  heart " 

A  heavy  sob  broke  the  words.  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if  to 
shut  out  even  the  sympathy  and  tenderness 
of  those  loving  eyes. 
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11  Every  one  I  meet  seems  only  to  have 
been  happy  '  long  ago,' "  said  the  child  at 
last.  "I  begin  to  think  life  must  be  a 
very  sad  thing,  mother.1' 

"  It  is  sad  because  of  its  mistakes ;  sad 
because  of  its  dependence*;  sad  because  it 
cannot  stand  alone,  and  act  out  for  itself  its 
little  drama  of  happiness.  Oh,  Barbara  1 
Oh,  my  little  child!  To  have  back  my 
youth — my  lost,  mistaken  youth ! '' 

The  child  stood  there  silent.  The 
passion  and  despair  of  that  cry  frightened 
her  by  their  intensity,  and  held  her  dumb 
because  of  ^comprehensiveness. 

They  were  so  dear  to  each  other,  these 
two;  and  in  some  vague  way  she  seemed 
to  touch  hands  with  that  heavy  hidden 
sorrow,  the  shadow  of  which  had  been 
always  about  her  mother's  life.  Of  its 
nature  she  was  ignorant,  and  yet  its 
strength  and  intensity  she  had  recognised 
often,  even  as  she  recognised  it  now. 

She  stood  there  quite  silent,  waiting  till 
those  heavy  sobs  should  cease.  Only  her 
small,  soft  hand  strayed  gently  over  the 
golden  hair  that  was  scarcely  darker  than 
her  own  ;  and  her  breath  came  quickly  and 
nervously,  as  she  tried  to  think  of  some 
word  or  speech  that  might  be  consoling, 
and  not  too  childish.  As  nothing  occurred 
to  her,  she  just  remained  standing  there, 
her  eyes  turning  from  that  beautiful  bent 
head  to  the  open  window,  through  which 
she  could  see  the  sea  rippling  and  shining 
under  the  clear,  pale  light  of  moon  and  stars. 
Presently  her  mother  recovered,  and 
looked  up  and  drew  the  little  patient  figure 
into  her  arms.  Then  they  sat  there  to- 
gether, both  quite  silent,  for  the  woman's 
thoughts  were  far  away  in  the  past,  and 
the  child's  could  not  follow  them ;  and,  for 
all  the  love,  and  sympathy,  and  companion- 
ship that  had  made  those  two  so  much  to 
one  another,  there  was  one  secret  unshared 
— one  dark  page  unturned  in  the  history 
that  the  woman's  lips  had  whispered  from 
time  to  time  in  the  child's  young  ears. 

Soon  she  dismissed  her  to  bed,  and 
then  drew  her  own  chair  up  to  the  window, 
and  sat  there  for  a  long,  long  time  quite 
motionless,  looking  out  at  the  quiet  night 
and  the  quiet  sea,  asking  herself — as  she 
had  bo  often  asked  in  the  black  and  awful 
time  of  sorrow — whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  seek  rest,  peace,  forgetfulness  in 
that  last  sleep  which  we  call  death — in 
that  endless  and  unbreakable  peace  which 
only  looks  back  from  the  sealed  lips  and 
closed  eyes  of  those  for  whom  life  is  an 
ended  tale. 


11  If  I  had  only  had  courage  1"  she  told 
herself.  "  If  I  had  done  it  then— when  it 
seemed  so  easy — before  ever  this  other  life 
had  claimed  my  care ! " 

Following  that  sad  train  of  sorrowful 
thought,  she  lost  herself  in  mournful  retro- 
spection. She  saw  the  lights  extinguished 
on  the  pier  and  in  the  houses ;  she  felt  the 
dreamy  peace  of  the  quiet  night  steal 
softly  over  her  tired  and  aching  senas. 
Her  eyes  closed;  she  leant  back  in  her 
chair.  She  and  sleep  had  so  long  been 
strangers  that  she  thankfully  accepted  even 
its  passing  presence,  and  yielded  herself  to 
its  influence  without  a  struggle. 

Suddenly  she  started  and  looked  up.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  hours  had  passed;  bat, 
in  reality,  only  a  few  moments  had  lent  her 
that  brief  unconsciousness. 

The  room  Was  in  darkness,  and  she  her- 
self sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  window 
curtains.  It  was  only  separated  by  folding- 
doors  from  the  ad  joining  chamber,  which 
was  her  bedroom. 

The  noise  that  had  roused  and  startled 
her  into  sudden  alertness,  was  a  noise  of 
some  one  moving  in  that  adjoining  room. 
Breathless,  she  sat  there  and  listened  with 
strained  ears.  Every  one  in  the  house  was 
in  bed,  she  knew,  for  the  child's  return 
had  been  the  signal  for  a  general  shutting 
and  bolting  of  doors. 

The  noise  had  ceased ;  now  there  was 
only  silence—a  silence  in  which  her  heart- 
beats sounded  with  loud  and  painful  dis- 
tinctness. It  was  broken  at  last  by  the 
sound  of  a  match  striking  softly  on  its 
box  Then  she  saw  a  gleam  of  light 
through  the  crack  of  the  folding-doow-a 
little  bright,  quivering  thread  that  set  her 
pulses  leaping  with  sudden  terror. 

Who  was  there  i  What  intruder  hid 
found  entrance  at  this  hour)  She  m 
left  her  purse  and  watch  on  the  dressing- 
table.  Was  this  some  robber— some  mid- 
night thief  who  had  effected  an  entrance; 
and  was  she  alone  and  helpless  now  at  hw 
mercy  t 

With  nerves  strung  to  highest  tea** 
with  that  strange  calmness  and  bold- 
ness that  sometimes  mark  the  sense  of 
danger  braved  in  very  desperation,  aw 
rose,  and  softly  and  noiselessly  approach 
the  doors.  They  were  not  so  closely  sW 
but  that  she  could  see  through,  and,  in  w 
gleam  of  a  small  lantern  left  on  the  table, 
she  saw  a  tall  figure,  wrapped  in  a  aw 
cloak,  standing  with  back  towards  ner, 
and  with  head  bent  down  over  sometniDg 
that  it  held  in  its  hand. 
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Her  heart  seemed  to  stand  still ;  bat 
she  did  not  move,  or  seek  to  raise  any 
alarm.  Presently,  the  figure  turned,  and 
she  saw  what  it  held — only  a  little  square 
frame,  with  closed  doors,  which  now  a 
strong  hand  wrenched  violently  open. 

Silence — for  a  second's  space ;  then,  swift 
as  thought,  she  flung  back  the  doors  and 
stood  before  the  intruder,  whose  white  face 
matched  the  pallor  of  her  own  as  it  lifted 
itself  to  answer  the  challenge  of  her  words  1 

CHAPTER  IIL 
FOR  SAKE  OF  THE  "LONG  AGO." 

The  pictured  face  in  that  frame  was  the 
face  of  the  man  who  looked  back  at  her, 
and  he  quietly  laid  it  on  the  little  table, 
before  he  answered  her  indignant  question. 

"  You— and  here  1 "  she  had  said.  "  How 
dared  you  come  1" 

"  I  had  no  right,  I  know,"  he  said, 
hoarsely,  "  and  I  have  no  excuse.  Only 
something  I  heard  to-night  made  me  do  it. 
For  all  these  years,  Barbara,  we  have  been 
strangers — dead  to  one  another.  It  was 
your  wish,  and  your  act.  But  you  might 
have  told  me  that  I  had  a  father's  rights 
to  forego,  as  well  as  a  husband's.  If— if  I 
had  known " 

"  It  is  too  late  to  speak  of  that  now,1' 
she  said,  coldly.  "  With  your  own  hand 
you  cut  yourself  adrift  from  me.  I  married 
you — a  girl,  young,  innocent,  trusting. 
You  know  if  you  deserved  either  the  love 
or  the  trust ;  at  least  I  have  learnt  how 
you  rewarded  them.'1 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  reproach  me," 
he  said,  brokenly.  "  Do  you  think  I  have 
not  suffered  1  Love,  home,  position,  atad 
fortune  —  all  sacrificed  in  a  moment's 
drunken  madness.  Look  here  " — he  threw 
back  the  cloak,  and  stood  there  in  the 
uniform  of  the  regimental  band — "my 
livery — my  badge  of  slavery,"  he  went  on, 
bitterly.  "I  could  scarce  have  fallen 
lower,  could  I  f  And  yet  when  I  came  to 
my  senses,  to  learn  that  you  had  left  me — 
for  ever,  as  your  letter  said— I  cared  little 
enough  for  any  further  humiliation." 

"Then  it  was  you  to  whom  the  child 
spoke  to-night  1"  she  said.  "Bat  how 
does  that  explain  your  presence  I " 

11  She  was  so  like  you,"  he  said.  "  And 
the  name— your  name  Barbara  And  she 
told  me  of  the  picture  that  stood  here, 
'  always  locked  in  its  frame.  I  wondered  if 
it  was  mine — if — if  you  even  cared  for  me 
enough  still  to  remember.  And  she  talked 
on  so  innocently  of  where  you  lived ;  and 


when  I  stood  there,  looking  over  those  low 
railings,  and  saw  the  steps,  and  the  bal- 
cony, and  the  open  window,  the  desperate 
thought  came  into  my  mind  to  satisfy  my- 
self at  any  cost.  I  saw  the  room  was 
empty ;  I  came  in.  There,  on  the  table, 
stood  the  frame  with  the  locked  doors. 
You  know  the  rest" 

She  was  silent  Her  'face  had  grown 
very  hard  and  stern ;  all  the  grace,  and  the 
beauty,  and  the  youth  of  it  seemed  to  have 
died  out  in  that  first  shock  of  terror  and 
recognition. 

"I  thought  you  were  dead,  long  ago," 
she  said,  at  last. 

11  You  mean  you  wished  it." 

"  Can  you  blame  me  if  I  did;  wedded  to 
a  gambler,  a  drunkard,  a  man  who  had 
only  sought  my  fortune,  while  another 
woman  had  his  heart,  and  all  that  he 
called— love  1" 

"As  there  is  a  Heaven  above  us,  Barbara, 
you  wrong  me.  I  told  you  the  truth  of 
that  old,  fatal  tie ;  of  the  woman  who  held 
me  bound  and  trapped,  and  whose  memory 
I  loathe  as  I  loathe  no  other  thing  on 
earth.  I  did  you  a  great  wrong,  I  acknow- 
ledge that;  but  I  did  love  you,  Barbara, 
and  it  was  your  coldness  and  your  dis- 
belief in  me  that  drove  me  to  that  last 
desperate  means  of  forgetfulness— drink." 

"All  this,"  she  said,  "is  very  useless. 
It  is  merely  going  over  the  old  ground 
again.  Voluntarily  you  cut  yourself  adrift 
from  me.  You  forfeited  all  right  to  a 
husband's  name.  You  left  me,  heart- 
broken, alone,  at  the  mercy  of  strangers. 
To  such  mercy  I  owe  my  child's  life,  and 
my  own." 

"I  thought,"  he  said,  humbly,  "your 
own  people  would  have  taken  you  back." 

"  Did  you  think  I  would  ask  them  i  Did 
you  know  me  so  little  %  " 

"  I  ought  to  have  known  you  better;  but 
I  did  not  And  this  child,  Barbara,  she  is 
nine  years  old,  she  told  me." 

11  Yes,"  was  the  curt  answer ;  "  nine 
years  old  yesterday.  She — she  does  not 
know.  No ;  I  could  not  burden  her  young 
life  with  so  sad  a  history.  She  only 
thinks  of  her  father  as  dead." 

"He  had  better  remain  so,"  was  the 
answer ;  and  the  hopeless  bitterness  of  the 
tone  struck  painfully  on  her  heart.  She 
looked  at  the  worn  and  altered  face,  the 
pathetic  eyes,  the  lines  that  suffering  and 
endurance  had  drawn  on  brow  and  cheek. 
Strangely,  sadly  altered  he  was  indeed; 
but  for  all  that  he  had  told  her,  he  was 
better  worth  loving  now  than  when  he  had 
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been  only  the  laughing,  debonair  young 
Laird  of  Ardersier,  whose  barren  acres  and 
burdened  estates  had  long  been  forfeited 
by  his  own  folly. 

The  humiliation  of  his  present  position 
touched  her  to  a  sudden  sense  of  pity  for 
him.  Only  a  private — a  player  in  the 
band  of  a  Scotch  regiment — he  who  had 
once  been  so  courted,  and  gay,  and  blessed 
by  Fortune  1 

"Why  did  you  do— that?"  she  said  at 
last,  as  her  eyes  wandered  over  his  uni- 
form. 

"  It  was  my  last  set  of  folly/1  he  said. 
"  I  believe  I  was  not  in  my  right  senses ; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  I 
found  my  knowledge  of  music  might  be 
easily  turned  to  account.  So  I  sank  the 
Laird  of  Ardersier  into  plain  Angus  Fraser, 
whom  no  one  Tecognised,  and  now  no  one 
remembers." 

11  It  must  have  been  a  great  change/'  she 
said,  with  momentary  compassion. 

That  little  touch  of  softness  in  her  voice 
was  harder  for  him  to  bear  than  all  her 
previous  coldness.  He  turned  aside  to  hide 
the  great  tears  that  gathered  slowly  in  his 
eyes. 

"I  am  used  to  it  now/1  he  said,  huskily ; 
"and — and  there  is  one  thing  I  should 
like  you  to  know,  Barbara,  and  that  is, 
that  from  the  hour  I  recovered  my  senses, 
and  knew  at  last  what  I  had  done,  I  made 
a  vow  to  give  up  that  fatal  habit  that  had 
been  my  ruin.  I  have  kept  that  vow  for 
nine  years.  I  mean  to  keep  it  all  my  life 
now.  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  what  it  cost 
sometimes — the  longing  to  stifle  thought, 
to  lull  memory,  to  forget — even  for  an 
hour — your  face  and  its  reproach  I " 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  tins,  for  your  own 
sake/1  she  said,  very  quietly.  "  But  I  see 
no  use  in  prolonging  an  interview  that  is 
only  painful  to  both  of  us.  Having  satisfied 
yourself  as  to  the  existence  of  that  picture, 
don't  you. think  it  would  be  as  well  to 
return  to  your — duties  f " 

He  started;  his  eyes  darkened  with 
sudden  anger. 

"  I  had  forgotten/'  he  said,  bitterly;  '<  it 
is  only  a  woman  who  never  lets  sentiment 
interfere  with  duty.  Well,  good-bye, 
Barbara ;  time  has  not  softened  you,  I  see ; 
but  you  might  say  one  kind  word  to  the 
poor  devil  who  has  only  learnt  too  late 
what  he  has  lost — wife,  child,  home.  You 
must  allow  it  is  hard." 

"  Not  so  hard  as  you  made  my  life ;  not 
so  hard  as  to  learn  one  had  been  mocked 
and   deceived/'   she    cried,    passionately. 


"  There  was  a  time,  Angus,  when  I  was  so 
desperate,  and  so  wretched,  that  I  could 
have  killed  myself,  or  you.  If  it  had  sot 
been  for  the  child " 

"  You  will  not  say «  our  child/  Barbara," 
he  pleaded. 

"No!"  she  cried,  dashing  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  and  facing  him  with  the 
old  hard,  desperate  look.  "No,  I  will 
not.  What  right  have  yen  to  her  love, 
even  to  her  knowledge  %  " 

"  Then,"  he  said,  gravely,  and  yet  with 
a  certain  proud  dignity  that  she  could  not 
but  recognise,  "there  is  but  one  thing 
more  to  say.  Our  lives  lie  far  apart* 
severed  for  ever.  Why  do  you  not  claim 
the  freedom  the  law  can  give  you!  It  k 
so  easy  to  do.  Four  years'  desertion  by 
Scotch  law,  and  your  refusal  to  retro, 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

She  turned  very  white.  A  crowd  of 
memories  were  rushing  back;  the  tumult 
of  feelings,  long  opposed  and  kept  back 
by  sheer  force  of  resolution,  surged  wildly 
now  through  heart  and  brain,  She  had 
loved  him  so  dearly — so  dearly.  Were  ero 
her  wrongs  and  her  sorrows  sufficient  to 
drown  the  memory  of  that  love,  or  harden 
her  to  its  appeal  for  pity  % 

"I— I  could  not  do  that,"  &*  **> 
brokenly.  "After  all,  you  are  my 
husband." 

"  Barbara  I "  he  cried,  breathlonly.  "  Oh, 
my  wife— my  love— my  sweetheart  of  kng 
ago  I" 

He  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
buried  his  face  in  the  folds  of  her  «*, 
white  gown,  his  strong  frame  shaken  with 
sobs. 

"Oh  hush,  Angus,  hush,"  she  orled, 
striving  for  self-command,  and  terrified  at 
this  sudden  tempest  of  motion.  "** 
will  wake  the  child,"  aha  added,  sweaty 
as  she  turned  and  looked  at  the  atan* 
where  stood  a  little  white-curtained ^ 
He  raised  his  head  then  and  Mowed** 
glance.  The  curtains  were  drawn  aW 
aside,  and  a  little  hand  pushed  away  a 
cloud  of  tumbled  curls  from  two  deep* 
wondering  eyes,  that  gravely  regarded  toe* 
both. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "thisfe-faa*  »• 
you  come  to  call  on  uaSw  _  . M 

He  rose  to  his  feet  in  confusion.  W*» 
flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  bright  hair,  p» 
seemed  incapable  of  speech.  ,  ^ 

The  chfld  leant  forwardand  Joo*** 


them  thoughtfully. 

"Were   you   the   man  in 
there!"  she  asked.    "I  told 


the  frame 
mother  all 
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about  yon  when  I  came  home.  Bat  yon 
seem  to  know  each  other  1 " 

Still  silence.  Angus  Fraser  could  not 
speak,  and  Barbara  would  not 

The  child  rose  suddenly,  and  slipped 
out  of  the  little  bed,  and  crossed  the  floor 
to  where  they  stood,  and  then  gravely 
regarded  them  from  beneath  the  tangle 
of  curls  that  clustered  about  her  pretty 
brows. 

Then,  suddenly,  she  turned  towards  the 
photograph  frame. 

"Why,  it  ia  broken,"  she  said,  and 
stretched  out  her  arm  and  took  it  down 
from  its  place.  Then  she  looked  at  the 
face  no  longer  hidden  by  those  jealously- 
locked  doors,  and  from  it  to  that  other 
face — pale  and  tear-stained  now,  and  yet 
with  a  strange  light  of  happiness  in  the 
dark  eyes  that  watched  her  so  attentively. 
"  It  is  you,"  she  said,  triumphantly.  "  I 
was  quite  right  Then  you  did  know 
each  other — once." 

"Yes,"  said  her  mother.  "You  were 
quite  right,  Barbara1' 

The  child  laid  the  frame  back  on  the 
table  and  glanced,  in  her  quaint,  direct 
way,  at  the  tall,  soldierly  figure. 

VI  should  like/1  she  said,  "to  know 
who  you  are— really." 

He  glanced  at  that  downcast  woman's 
face,  where  the  tears  were  trembling  on 
the  lowered  lashes. 

"Will  you  tell  her,  Barbara,"  he  said, 
very  gently,  "  or  shall  II" 

"You,"  she  murmured,  her  voice  low 
and  uncertain;  but  all  the  hardness  and 
coldness  gone  from  it  now. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  little  golden 
head — he  was  trembling  greatly. 

"  I  am  a — a  friend  of  your  mother's,"  he 
said,  "who  loved  her  very  dearly;  but 
I  was  very  foolish,  and  wicked  too,  in 
those  days  of  long  ago        " 

"  Ah/'  said  the  child,  below  her  breath, 
"  it  is  another  story  of  the  '  long  ago.' " 

"  And  I  offended  her,  and  hurt  her  very 
cruelly,"  he  resumed.  "And  so,  having 
forfeited  all  rights  to  be  any  longer  her 
friend,  I  went  away,  and  lived  my  own 
life,  as — as  she  has  lived  hers.  The  years 
passed;  we  were  dead  in  name  to  one 
another.  Of  her  life,  her  fortunes,  her 
welfare,  I  knew  nothing.  Oh,  child/'  he 
added,  brokenly,  "may  you  never  know 
that  death  in  life  of  an  unbroken  silence 
between  two  who  once  have  loved  1  The 
grave  is  not  so  cruel,  or  so  hopeless. 
Well,  the  months  and  the  years  went  on, 
and — and,  one  night,  that  man  who  was 


your  mother's  friend  heard  a  voice  that 
spoke  of  her,  and  saw  a  face  that  had  her 
look,  and  once  more  knew  that  life  had 
brought  them  near  each  other.  But  the 
past  had  borne  bitter  fruit,  little  Barbara; 
and  he  saw  the  shadows  of  his  old  sins 
rise  and  face  him  like  phantoms  of  dead 
hopes,  and  forfeited  joys.  So,  that  is  all 
the  story.  Perhaps  some  day  some  kinder 
thought  may  linger  in  her  memory  of  one 
who  loved  her,  even  when  he  sinned  most 
deeply.  She  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that, 
little  Barbara ;  for  women  so  often  judge 
of  men  as  they  would  judge  themselves, 
and,  therefore,  they  cannot  excuse  because 
they  cannot  understand.  Life  has  many 
hard  lessons  to  teach— perhaps  that  is  the 
hardest  of  all." 

"And  are  you  sorry  you  hurt  her  and 
offended  her  1"  asked  the  child. 

"So  sorry/'  he  said,  brokenly,  "that  if 
I  could  lay  down  my  life  to  win  her  for- 
giveness or  —  or  make  her  happy  once 
again,  I  would  do  it  gladly — to-night." 

The  child  came  close  to  her  mother's 
side  and  took  her  hand. 

"Mother,"  she  whispered,  "he  is  so 
sorry,  and  he  looks  so  sad,  and  you  have 
so  often  said  you  have  not  one  true  friend 
who  loves  you — could  you  not  forgive  him 
because  of  that ( long  ago '  f " 

The  woman's  face  was  uplifted  then — 
the  great  tears  falling  unchecked  from  her 
dimmed  eyes. 

"Angus,"  she  said,  "your  child  pleads 
for  you.  I— I  am  not,  perhaps,  so  hard 
or  so  unforgiving  as  you  think.  Let  the 
past  be  forgotten,  and  its  errors  and  its 
pain  buried  in  the  years  that  have  held 
them." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  pressed  his  trembling  lips 
upon  it 

Pale  and  awestruck,  the  child  drew  near. 
Her  mother  placed  her  arm  around  her, 
and  both  gazed  with  tender  and  compas- 
sionate eyes  at  the  figure  of  the  kneeling 


"  He  is  your  father,  Barbara ;  kiss  him 
and  call  him  that,"  she  whispered. 

The  child  bent  forward  and  put  her 
pretty  lips  against  the  bronzed  and  care- 
worn brow. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  wonderingly. 

He  looked  up,  his  eyes  radiant  now,  his 
whole  frame  trembling  with  agitation. 

"She  may  call  me — that?"  he  said, 
breathlessly.  "Then,  Barbara,  will  you 
not  say  what  I  asked  you,  a  little  while 
ago!    She  has  reconciled  us  —  she  may 
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yet  unite  us.      Heaven  bless  her  —  our 
child!" 

"  Yes,  Angus,  my  husband  —  our 
child!" 

ONE  SPRING  IN  ROME. 
By  JOSEPHINE  ERROL. 

Author  of  "  The  Story  of  Alice  Lynton,"  "  Greta's  Grand- 
daughter,"  ^  Lady  Adair"  etc.t  etc. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  the  hour  of  sunset  at  Rome — the 
sunset  of  a  January  day  in  Italy.  The  sun 
gleamed  palely  on  the  Volscian  Hills,  and 
the  snowy  pall  on  the  Leonessa,  and  the 
Sabine  Mountains  stood  out  against  the 
clear  sky  with  its  red,  flame-like  trans- 
parency distinctly.  Below  the  land  looked 
dusky  and  brown  of  hue  by  contrast,  and  a 
dark  grey  mist  shrouded  far-away  objects. 
But  behind  the  great  domes  of  cruel 
Nero's  time,  the  god  of  light  was  going 
down  grandly  in  a  gorgeous  mantle  of 
violet  and  gold  shot  with  flame-colour  that 
might  have  been  a  sunset  of  summer  to 
look  at,  only  the  wind  proclaimed  that  it 
was  winter.  That  fierce,  bitter,  biting 
wind,  which  swept  along  from  the  narrow 
passes  of  the  Apennines  and.  the  Abruzzf, 
and  lashed  the  dusky  yellow  Tiber  into 
waves,  was  too  chill  a  reality  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  genial,  glowing  warmth  of 
the  sweet  summer-time.  It  was  cold  and 
nipping,  and  made  a  great  difference  from 
the  usual  lovely  Roman  weather.  A  young 
man  about  to  enter  the  city  by  its  northern 
gate,  the  Porto  del  Popolo,  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Tiber  and  the  Pincian  Hill, 
shivered  a  little  as  he  stood  for  a  moment 
by  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghese  to 
contemplate  their  beautiea 

"B^ah  1  how  cold  it  is ! "  he  muttered*  in 
a  disgusted  fashion,  as  he  passed  through 
the  gate  and  glanced  up  at  the  dome  of 
Saint  Peter's,  at  the  wide-spreading  piazza 
which  he  gazed  on  for  the  first  time,  and 
which  yet  seemed  familiar  to  him,  strangely 
familiar. 

He  entered  Rome  on  foot  by  choice. 
He  had  decided  that  to  arrive  at  the  City 
of  the  Seven  Hills  in  a  train  would  be 
commonplace,  and  do  away  with  the 
romance  of  looking  on  the  old  historic  city 
for  the  first  time  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.  He  had  no  wish  to 
rush  like  a  whirlwind  into  the  station, 
which  has  little  or  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  any  other  station.  No,  he  had  sent 
his  things  on  first,  and  trudged  across  the 


desolate  Campagna  with  nothing  to  break 
the  sweep  of  the  wide-spreading  plain  save 
the  Latin  tombs,  giving  himself  the  pleasure 
of  saying  "  Ecco  Roma,1'  when  he  arrived 
at  that  part  of  the  road  from  which  the 
Eternal  City  can  be  first  descried. 

He  had  given  himself  that  pleasure;  bat 
he  was  very  weary  after  the  long  tramp 
across  the  Campagna,  and  enquiring  for  the 
Via  del  Babuino  in  tolerable  Italian,  he 
immediately  turned  into  it,  threading  his 
way  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  centre  oi 
the  English  quarter,  where  he  soon  found 
the  hotel  to  which  his  belongings  had  been 
sent,  and  sat  down  to  a  good  dinner. 

The  same  sun  that  lit  the  old-world 
glories  of  "Roma"  for  him,  was  shedding 
its  declining  rays  through  the  windows  of 
an  old  palace  near  the  Forum  Trajani. 

It  was  a  grim  old  place,  with  a  dusky 
doorway,  and  scores  of  steep,  worn  steps, 
that  led  up  to  an  awful  height 

In  a  huge,  bare-looking  room  near  the 
top,  a  girl  was  standing,  her  auburn-tressed 
head  pressed  against  the  window,  as  she 
tried  to  catch  the  last  fading  rays  of  day- 
light to  finish  the  piece  of  work  at  which 
her  slender  fingers  were  busy.  There  was 
a  vast,  yawning  fireplace  in  the  apartment,  j 
with  a  beautifully-carved  mantelpiece— no 
doubt  the  work  of  some  bygone  Italian 
sculptor  of  fame  and  renown— bat  in  the 
wide  grate  there  was  no  fire.  On  the 
once-polished  boards  was  no  carpet;  the 
windows  were  not  draped  by  curtains— in- 
deed, the  room  boasted  nothing  beside  a 
few  pieces  of  furniture  which  were  absolute 
necessities.  Nothing  ornamental,  save  the 
slender  girl  who  leant  against  the  window- 
frame  embroidering,  her  black  dress,  thread- 
bare though  it  was,  falling  about  the  figure 
in  graceful  and  unstudied  folds. 

Her  face  was  very  beautiful,  despite  to 
startling  pallor ;  the  features  delicate  and 
regular,  the  lips  red  and  curving,  while 
the  heavy-lidded,  black-fringed  eyes  were 
of  a  most  lovely  blue  hue,  clear  as  the 
skies  above  her,  to  which  she  raised  them 
with  a  little  sigh— not  impatient,  only  re- 
signed, as  the  shadows  grew  apace,  and  the 
day  was  merged  into  night. 

11  Not  done  yet,"  she  murmured,  with  a 
shiver,  putting  down  the  delicate  satin 
carefully,  and  chafing  her  icy  finger 
•'  What  shall  I  do  1  But  one  scndo  left; 
and  half  this  owed  to  Marco,  who  must  be 
paid  to-night,  or  we  shall  have  no  bread  for 
the  morrow.  Great  Heaven !  what  m ■  «* 
come  of  us  ?  "  and  letting  her  head  fall  on 
her  hands,  she  leant  there,  in  the  window 
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which  commands  a  view  hardly  to  be  sur- 
passed— heedless  of  the  rushing  Tiber;  the 
great  dome  of  Saint  Peter's,  just  gilded  by 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun ;  the  lights 
which  were  beginning  to  gleam  gaily  in 
the  irregular  casements  of  the  Corso-— 
indifferent  to  everything  save  the  one 
miserable  fact  that  only  two  shillings  lay 
between  her  and  starvation. 

Long  she  leant  there,  the  tears  forcing 
their  way  through  her  interlaced  fingers, 
scarcely  feeling  the  outward  cold  in  that 
inward  chill  of  despair,  when  she  was  sud- 
denly startled  from  her  abandonment  of 
grief  by  the  door  opening,  and  a  soft, 
musical  voice  exclaiming : 

u  Veionique !  My  dearest,  are  you 
here!" 

"Yes,  dear  mother/'  she  replied,  at 
once  steadying  her  voice  by  an  effort ;  and 
furtively  brushing  away  the  tears,  she 
went  forward  to  be  clasped  in  her  mother's 
embrace. 

"How  cold  you  are,  love!"  exclaimed 
the  Gomtesse  de  Lemprie,  taking  both  the 
girl's  cold  hands  in  hers,  and  chafing  them 
lovingly.  "What  misfortune  that  we 
caniiot  afford  two  fires,  that  you  must  be 
perished  with  the  cold  up  here.  But  come, 
now,  the  Gomte  is  awake.  Come  and 
warm  yourself,  and  then  we  must  think  of 
preparing  supper  for  Jules." 

"Yes,"  replied  Veronique.  "Only, 
mother,"  hesitatingly. 

"  My  dearest,  what  would  you  say  ? " 

11  We  have  nothing  for  supper;  abso- 
lutely nothing  i" 

"Veronique!"  exclaimed  the  elder 
woman  in  frightened  tones. 

"It  is  a  fact  Semember  the  Gomte 
had  friends  to  sup  with  him  last  night,  and 
there  was  his  dejeuner  this  morning.  No- 
thing remains." 

"Then  we  must  get  something,  child. 
Jules  must  have  his  supper.  What  money 
have  you  1 " 

11  One  scudo,  and  naif  of  that  Marco  must 
have  tonight,  or  we  shall  lack  rolls  at  our 
breakfast  to-morrow." 

"  Is  that  all  f    It  will  not  go  far." 

"No,"  returned  Veronique,  her  voice 
and  manner  hardening,  as  it  always  did 
when  her  stepfather's  requirements  were 
under  discussion. 

"  Is  your  embroidery  done  1 " 

"No;  it  will  take  at  least  six  hours 
longer." 

"  Then  you  must  work  at  it  no  more  to- 
night," remarked  her  mother,  with  some 
slight  hesitation  in  her  tone  and  manner,  as 
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she  led  the  way  down  an  ill-lighted  corridor, 
and  pushing  aside  a  heavy  curtain,  once 
of  gorgeous  brocade,  now  faded  and 
dingy  with  time  and  dust,  entered  a 
chamber  somewhat  smaller  than  the  one 
Veronique  had  occupied,  and  decidedly 
more  comfortable,  though  luxuries  and 
elegancieswere  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Still  a  bright  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  and 
threw  rosy  shadows  on  the  marble  female 
figures  carved  on  the  mantelpiece,  on  the 
table  covered  with  tapestry,  played  hide- 
and-seek  in  the  far  corners,  and  lit  up 
distinctly  the  face  of  a  man  lying  back  in 
an  arm-chair  drawn  close  to  the  cheering 
blaie. 

He  was  a  man  of  forty  or  forty-five, 
eminently  handsome,  despite  the  some- 
what sensual  expression  of  the  whole  face, 
which  was  French  in  type  from  the  broad 
forehead  to  the  little  black  imperial  that 
clothed  his  chin.  He  was  very  dark,  with 
black  hair,  an  olive  skin,  and  large,  heavy- 
lidded  brown  eyes;  and  he  looked  the 
picture  of  indolent  comfort  and  selfish 
laziness  as  he  lounged  at  his  ease  in  the 
only  comfortable  chair  in  the  room.  And 
lazy  and  indolent  and  selfish  was  Jules 
Victor  Kenan,  Gomte  de  Lempri& 

Twenty  years  before  he  had  been 
counted  one  of  the  handsomest  and  fastest 
and  most  reckless  men  in  Paris;  and 
grandly  he  kept  up  his  reputation.  He 
spent  his  own  fortune,  a  handsome  one, 
and  then  his  poor,  fond,  weak  mother's; 
and  when  that  was  gone  he  lived  by  his 
wits,  which  were  sharp,  wrote  smart  articles 
for  certain  papers,  for  which  he  was  well 
paid,  and  could  generally  get  an  invitation 
to  dinner  amongst  the  less  particular  ones 
of  society  by  reason  of  his  handsome  face, 
fascinating  manner,  and  old  name,  though 
of  course  he  dropped  out  of  the  circle  of 
the  "haute  noblesse,"  owing  to  certain 
scandals,  for  it  was  said  he  was  wonderfully 
clever  at  manipulating  the  bits  of  paste- 
board. At  any  rate,  after  ten  years  of  a 
precarious  and  chequered  career,  he  began, 
by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  to  look  about  for 
a  rich  wife.  Matrimony  he  was  by  no 
means  enamoured  of,  still  any  kind  of  work 
he  liked  less ;  and  men  were  getting  shy  of 
playing  cards  with  him,  so  it  appeared  to 
be  the  only  alternative.  At  first  he  flew 
his  kite  high,  and  tried  young  damsels 
whose  fortunes  ran  into  several  figures. 
But  he  was  check-mated  at  every  attempt, 
and  obliged  to  try  older  fair  ones  with  less 
filthy  lucre.  However,  in  Paris  he  was 
too  well  known;  and  thinking  he  might 
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do  better  In  the  provinces,  he  wrote  several 
articles,  obtained  some  money,  and  went 
off  to  Boulogne,  where  he  figured  at  the 
casino  and  other  places  as  a  man  of  fashion 
and  fortune. 

French  folk,  however,  were  shy  of  him, 
and  it  being  August,  and  the  place  being 
crowded  with  "  les  b£tes  Anglaises,"  it  was 
amongst  the  Britons  he  looked  for  his 
victim. 

Unfortunately  for  herself,  there  was  a 
Mrs.  Delamere  staying  at  the  same  hotel 
which  the  Gomte  patronised,  which  was 
one  of  the  second  or  third  class.  She  was 
a  widow,  with  one  child,  a  little  girl  of  ten, 
and  had  lost  her  husband  some  five  years 
before.  She  was  very  pretty,  very  lady- 
like, and  last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  the 
Frenchman's  eyes,  she  was  the  possessor 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
which,  being  well  invested,  brought  her  an 
income  of  five  hundred  a  year.  This  money 
was  absolutely  her  own.  It  was  not  en- 
tailed in  any  way.  She  could  do  what 
she  pleased  with  it. 

Her  first  husband  had  been  a  country 
gentleman,  bluff,  good-natured,  trusting, 
considerably  her  senior,  and,  when  he  died, 
he  left  her  every  penny  he  could,  every 
farthing  that  was  not  entailed  in  the  male 
line,  and,  loving  her  so  well,  he  never  for 
an  instant  doubted  her;  so  left  it  abso- 
lutely to  her,  making  no  provision  for  his 
little  daughter. 

Anna  Delamere  had  not  loved  her  hus- 
band. She  respected  and  liked  him— that 
was  all ;  and,  having  had  no  romance  in 
her  life,  she  was  all  the  more  ready  to 
listen  to  the  Gomte's  flowery  speeches, 
and  to  weave  rosy  dreams  of  a  union  with 
one  about  her  own  age;  of  a  marriage 
where  she  loved  and  was  beloved. 

Jules  Victor's  wooing  was  ardent  and 
rapid.    He  swept  away  all  obstacles  by 


let  the  mask  slip,  and,  by  degrees,  revealed 
himself  as  a  scamp  and  a  spendthrift-* 
lazy,  idle,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  with  in 
inordinate  passion  for  gambling,  and  a 
strong  flavour  of  the  blackleg  about  him. 

Anna  was  too  much  in  love  to  be  easily 
awakened  to  her  husband's  manifold  short- 
comings, and  she  resolutely  shut  her  eyes 
to  all  she  could,  which  was  the  wisest 
thingto  do,  seeing  that  she  had  forged  fetters 
for  herself  which  would  last  while  life  did, 
and  smoothed  over  anything  she  could  not 
avoid;  so,  on  the  whole,  they  got  on 
better  than  might  have  been  expected; 
and  the  Oomte,  in  his  selfish  fashion,  was 
fond  of  his  still  pretty  wife.  But  the  crash 
of  the  household  gods  was  inevitable  in 
such  a  union,  and  it  came  the  day— some 
six  years  after  their  ill-starred  marriage— 
when  he  coolly  told  her  that  every  penny 
of  her  money  was  squandered,  save  a  paltry 
two  hundred  pounds. 

When  the  full  extent  of  the  loss,  and 
what  it  entailed,  became  plain  to  the 
Oomtesse,  she  turned  on  her  handsome 
husband  and  reproached  him  bitterly,  so 
Utterly,  that  his  usual  sang  froid  ga?e 
way,  and  he  stormed  at  her  like  the  bully 
he  was,  swearing  and  using  such  terrible 
language  that  the  unhappy  woman  hinted, 
and  was  found  in  an  unconscious  state 
some  hour  or  so  later,  by  Yeiomque, 
who  was  then  just  sixteen,  and  budding 
into  a  lovely  woman.  She  was  rather 
bewildered  by  the  affair,  and  when  her 
mother  was  sufficiently  recovered,  insisted 
on  an  explanation,  which  was  reluctantly 
given,  with  many  heartrending  sobs  and 
self-reproaches. 

Veronique  readily  forgave  her  mother. 
At  sixteen,  it  is  easy  to  forgive  the  loss  of 
money,  the  value  of  it  is  not  known;  and 
she  bravely  set  herself  to  work  to  keep 
starvation  from  their  door.  She  had  con 
siderable  skill  in  sketching,  besides  being 


swept  away , 

his  impetuosity,  and,  in  less  than  a  month, 0, 

Anna  Delamere  became  Oomtesse  de  Lem-   very  clever  in  embroidering  flowers  in  life- 
pri6,  and,  to,  be  certain  that  his  victim  should    like  hues  and  tints;  and,  after  a  while, 

"the  Comte  suggested  going  to  Borne,  where 
she  could  study  from  the  originals  of  the 
old  masters,  and  have  a  chance  of  getting 
on,  for  Borne  is  kind  to  young  artist* 


not  escape  him,  the  wily  Frenchman,  after 
the  wedding  at  Boulogne,  took  his  bride  a 
little  trip  across  the  Channel,  and  got  the 
knot  tied  again  on  English  soil. 

Then,  for  a  few  months,  he  played  the 
part  of  an  adoring  husband  to  the  fond, 
weak  woman  who  absolutely  worshipped 
him,  and  managed  to  get  some  of  his  most 
pressing  debts  settled  by  the  poor,  deluded 
victim.  When  that  was  accomplished,  and, 
bya  wily  stratagem,  he  had  got  her  to  execute 
a  deed,  giving  him  absolute  power  to  dis- 
pose of  her  fortune  as  he  chose,  he  began  to 


thither  they  went,  and  took  some  big  room 
in  a  huge  old  palazzo,  and  struggled  on  as 
best  they  could. 

Often  face  to  face  with  actual  want-- 
that  is  to  say  the  two  women  werej-JnJJ 
Victor  always  managed  to  be  comfomw6 
and  at  his  ease,  though  he  did  not  con- 
tribute much  to  the  general  purse,  home- 
times  he  wrote  an  article  for  a  raxum 
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paper,  and  sometimes  he  played  cards, 
when  there  was  any  wealthy  pigeon  to  be 
plucked.  More  often  he  lounged  at  his 
ease  on  a  sofa,  declaring  that  privations, 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  were  raining  his 
constitution. 

CHAPTER  IL 

The  Comte  de  Lempri6  looked  up  as 
his  wife  and  stepdaughter  entered  the 
room,  and  a  slight  frown  darkened  his 
brow  m  he  encountered  V&onique's  fear- 
less glance.  In  truth,  he  was  a  little  afraid 
of  her.  He  had  robbed  the  girl,  and  he 
knew  it,  and  he  was  aware  that  she  knew 
it,  too;  and  he  was  sometimes  abashed 
before  the  glance  of  her  clear,  truthful 
eyes,  that  seemed  to  look  him  through  and 
through,  and  see  all  his  petty,  miserable 
failings  and  shortcomings. 

"  Well,  my  love,"  he  began,  with  airy 
insolence,  "  is  it  dinner-time  f " 

"It  is  early  yet,"  returned  the  Comtesse, 
nervously. 

"Ah,  true.  It  gets  dark  early  these 
winter  days.  Still,  it  seems  long  sinoe  my 
dejeuner." 

"Exactly  four  hours  and  a  half,"  said 
his  stepdaughter,  in  her  clear,  even  tones. 
"  I  brought  you  your  breakfast  at  half-past 
twelve— it  is  now  exactly  five." 

"No  doubt  you  are  right,  ma  chire; 
and  I  hope  you  will  bring  me  a  charming 
little  dinner  soon/1  he  told  her,  coolly. 

"  That  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do,  as  we 
have  nothing  in  the  house.'9 

"  Then  let  me  suggest  that  you  go  and 
get  something,  my  angel/'  he  suggested, 
with  the  utmost  audacity. 

"  I  will  do  so,"  she  told  him,  coldly,  "if 
you  will  give  me  some  money.  The  people 
will  no  longer  give  credit." 

"  Sacr6  bleu ! "  he  cried,  stormflr.  "  I 
have  not  a  sou." 

"  Neither  has  your  wife,"  she  told  him, 
pointedly,  restraining  her  anger  and  dis- 
gust with  an  effort 

"I  must  have  some  dinner,"  he  said, 
sullenly. 

"  Have  you  finished  that  article  for  the 
1  Courier'  1 "  she  enquired,  as  she  shook  up 
the  pillows  of  the  sofa  on  which  her 
mother  had  thrown  herself  with  tightly- 
clasped  hands. 

"No." 

"Them  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  go 
without  a  meal  to-night" 

"  We  must  sell  something— or  borrow," 
he  growled,  darting  a  keen  look  at  her,  for 


he  knew  one  who  for  love  of  her  fair  face 
would  have  lent  him  anything. 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  doing  the 
latter.  I  will  try  to  sell  this,"  touching  an 
exquisite  little  bronze  which  he  had  pioked 
up  a  month  or  two  before  for  a  mere 
song. 

"  I  like  that,91  he  objected. 

"You  like  a  dinner  better?"  she  re- 
marked, interrogatively,  fixing  her  blue 
eyes  on  Urn,  under  whose  steady  gaze  he 
moved  uneasily. 

"Diablo!  Take  it,  then.  Only  you 
might  sell  some  of  your  sketches,  and 
leave  me  my  treasure." 

"My  sketches  take  time  to  selL  This 
will  find  a  ready  purchaser.  However,  I 
will  take  some  of  my  sketches,  too,  and 
leave  them  with  Mimo." 

"  Tou  axe  not  going  alone,  my  darling? " 
expostulated  the  Comtesse,  anxiously,  as 
she  moved  towards  the  door. 

"No,  mother ;  Ohiretta  shall  come  with 
me." 

And  a  little  later  she  was  hurrying 
through  the  chill  air,  the  old  contadina 
trying  to  keep  up  with  her,  as  her  fleet 
feet  took  her  to  a  shop  in  the  Condotti, 
belonging  to  an  ancient  Italian  Jew,  once 
of  the  Ghetto,  whose  collection  of  "  curios  " 
was  one  of  the  best  in  Borne,  and  who  was 
much  patronised  by  the  great  folk  who 
pass  through  the  Eternal  City,  or  stay 
there  but  a  short  time. 

If  any  one  wanted  a  real  Cremona, 
they  went  to  Mimo  Cecco's;  or  a  bit  of 
Saxe;  or  a  piece  of  Gobelin  tapestry ;  or  a 
Ferrara ;  or  a  Cinque  Cento  buckle ;  or  a 
Louis  Quatorze  clock;  or  a  Watteau  fan ; 
or  a  pastel  by  La  Tour;  or  any  quaint 
treasure  they  fancied.  And,  moreover, 
when  buying  that,  they  often  stumbled, 
quite  by  accident,  on  a  picture  or  sketch 
by  some  young,  unknown  artist — a  little 
gem,  notwithstanding  that  the  owner  of 
the  hand  that  traced  it  was  not  known  to 
fame,  and  had  no  pictures  hanging  on  the 
line  at  the  Academy  or  Salon.  Mimo 
loved  his  treasures,  and  was  a  good  man 
of  business.  Nevertheless,  he  had  a  kindly 
heart,  and  he  knew  V&onique  Delamere 
well,  and  had  been  one  of  her  most  liberal 
patrons,  taking  nearly  all  the  pretty 
sketches  she  brought  him,  and  giving  a 
moderately  fair  pnce  for  them.  Perhaps 
if  she  had  not  possessed  a  pair  of  beautiful 
blue  eyes,  and  the  loveliest  lips  and  smile 
in  the  world,  he  might  not  have  been  so 
kind  and  liberal.  It  is  just  possible  he 
might  not    However,  he  turned  to  her 
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that  chill  January  night  with  a  cordial 
light  in  his  dark,  keen  eyes,  as  she  entered 
his  shop  hurriedly — so  hurriedly,  in  fact, 
that  she  was  in  the  middle  of  it  before  she 
saw  Mimo  Geoco  was  not  alone. 

Standing  by  a  carved- oak  table,  ex- 
amining some  rapiers,  was  a  tall,  dark 
man,  with  that  erect  bearing,  and  natty, 
well-set-up  appearance  which  the  British 
officer  almost  invariably  presents,and  which 
is  a  sort  of  hall-mark  that  distinguishes 
him,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  globe 
he  may  be  wandering. 

It  was  the  young  man  who  had  entered 
the  city  by  the  Porto  del  Popolo  some 
hours  earlier. 

He  looked  at  V6ronique  as  she  came  in ; 
in  fact,  bestowed  on  her  rather  a  long 
glance;  his  eyes,  having  once  rested  on 
the  pale  beauty  of  her  face,  seeming  reluc- 
tant to  leave  it  Then,  with  an  effort,  he 
looked  away,  and  began  again  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  a  Toledo  blade,  flexible  as 
whalebone. 

"You  desire  speech  with  me,  signorinat" 
said  the  Jew,  advancing  to  the  hesitating 
girL 

"  Not  if  you  are  engaged,"  she  replied 
in  his  own  musical  tongue. 

"  I  can  attend  to  you,11  he  told  her  en- 
couragingly, for  he  saw  she  was  embar- 
rassed at  finding  a  stranger  with  him. 
"Have  you  brought  me  some  more 
sketches  1 " 

"  Yes ;  and  this,"  holding  the  bronze  out 
to  him. 

"Beautifully  executed,"  was  his  com- 
ment "No  doubt,  I  shall  soon  find  a 
purchaser  for  it." 

"Soon,"  she  echoed,  a  ring  of  dismay  in 
her  clear  tones;  "could  you  not  buy  it 
yourself  f    I  want  money  terribly." 

11 1  have  been  buying  nearly  all  day,"  he 
objected.  "  I  have  hardly  a  cento  left.  It 
will  not  be  here  long,  Signorina — a  day  or 
two  at  most." 

"Will  you  take  one— sketch f"  she 
asked  reluctantly,  fear  of  what  would  befall 
her .  mother,  if  she  went  back  empty- 
handed,  urging  her  on  to  press  Mimo  into 
buying  even  though  a  stranger  was  present, 
who  took  covert  glances  at  her  as  he  toyed 
with  the  sword. 

"May  I  be  allowed  to  look  at  the 
sketches  1 "  asked  the  young  man,  in  his 
rather  halting  Italian,  for  he  knew  enough 
of  the  Roman  language  to  follow  the  con- 
versation; and  he  guessed  this  beautiful 
girl,  with  her  Oenci-uke  face,  was  in  deep 
distress. 


Mimo  put  them  before  him  without  a 
word. 

There  was  a  sunset  on  the  Tiber;  a 
view  of  the  Campagna  by  moonlight;  a 
sketch  of  the  sands  at  Ostia ;  and  two  or 
three  others  all  clever  and  spirited. 

"  Capital ! "  he  said,  as  he  looked  it 
them,  in  his  own  tongue. 

"Ah!  you  are  English,"  exclaimed 
V6ronique,  involuntarily  also  speaking 
English, 

11  And  you,  too? "  he  enquired,  turning 
and  looking  at  her  again,  a  long,  keen 
look. 

"Yes,  I  am  English,"  she  agreed,  blush- 
ing, and  feeling  that  she  ought  not  to  have 
spoken. 

"It  is  quite  pleasant  to  hear  my  own 
language,"  he  remarked,  with  a  smile  that 
lit  up  his  dark  face  wonderfully.  "I  have 
been  abroad  two  months,  and  have  grown 
tired  of  listening  to  conversations  I  only 
half  understand. 

"  It  is  long  since  I  was  in  England,"  she 
sighed  sorrowfully.  "  I  am  used  to  foreign 
tongues." 

"  I  suppose  one  becomes  used  to  any- 
thing after  a  time,"  he  told  her,  as  he  held 
the  moonlight  scene  at  arm's  length  to  get 
a  better  view  of  its  beauties.  I 

"  I  suppose  so,"  she  agreed,  a  little 
wearily ;  and  the  weariness  in  her  yoiee, 
and  the  drooping  attitude  of  her  slender 
figure,  reminded  him  that  she  was  in  want 
of  money,  perhaps  actually  in  want  of 
food. 

"I  should  like  to  be  the  possessor  of 
these,"  he  said,  hurriedly ;  and  then,  as  he 
saw  a  scarlet  flush  leap  to  hex  pale  face, 
and  understood  the  cause  of  it,  he  said  a 
few  words  in  a  low  tone  to  Mima 

"Since  the  signor  wishes  for  your 
pictures  to-night,  I  will  buy^  them,"  said 
the  old  man ;  and  naming  a  price  somewhat 
higher  than  that  he  usually  gave,  he  went 
over  to  an  old  bureau,  and  after  consider- 
able fumbling,  brought  out  half-a-dozen 
scudi.  ''The  bronze  I  will  dispose  of  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,11  he  added,  as  he 
gave  her  the  money.  . 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  she  looked 
her  gratitude  at  the  tall  stranger,  who 
stood  bareheaded  as  she  passed  oat  of  the 
shop. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  she  took  the  basket 
from  Chiretta's  hand,  and  made  several 
purchases  on  a  small  scale,  including  » 
bottle  of  "Ohianti,"  without  whM i  MJ 
amiable  step-parent  would  have  considerea 
his  meal  incomplete,  then  hastened  home- 
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if  the  great,  bare  rooms  in  the  old  Trajapi 
Palazzo  could  be  called  home — as  fast  as 
she  could,  lest  her  dearly-loved  mother 
should  suffer  from  the  Oomte's  rage  and 
hunger. 

He  was  sitting  in  sullen  silence  by  the 
fire  when  she  entered,  but  after  discussing 
his  dinner,  and  the  better  part  of  the 
bottle  of  Cbianti,  he  became  loquacious. 

"  If  you  weren't  a  fool,  V&ronique,"  he 
observed,  roughly,  "  and  a  great  deal  too 
i  particular,  we  might  all  be  living  in  luxury, 
and  ease,  and  happiness." 

"The  ease  and  happiness  might  be 
yours,"  she  replied,  with  a  chilly  smile, 
looking  up  from  her  embroidery,  which  she 
had  resumed  in  the  warm  room,  Jules 
Victor  not  being  inclined  to  sleep,  as  he 
had  indulged  in  a  long  siesta  that  after- 
noon, "  the  misery  and  wretchedness  mine, 
as  I  should  be  your  friend's  wife,  and  have 
to  live  with  him." 

"Absurd!"  cried  the  Comte,  angrily. 
"The  Prince  is  enormously  rich.  His 
palazzo  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Borne,  his  horses  and  carriages  the  best 
appointed,  his  diamonds  superb.  There 
is  nothing  you  might  not  have  as  his  wife ; 
and  then  to  be  a  Princess  1  Not  many 
women  would  be  indifferent  to  that,  or  re- 
luctant to  hold  such  a  high  position." 

"I  am  not  like  most  women,"  she  re- 
plied, tranquilly,  sorting  her  gay  silks  in 
search  of  a  particular  colour. 

"No.  You  are  farouche,  silly,  simple. 
Ton  throw  away  the  goods  the  gods  pro- 
vida  In  my  country  such  conduct  would 
not  be  permitted.  A  well-brought-up 
demoiselle  would  marry  as  desired  by  her 
parents." 

11  You  see,  we  are  not  in  your  country," 
she  told  him,  coolly;  "and  I  am  not  a 
French  woman,  and  Prince  Montevallo  is 
not  to  my  liking.  I  do  not  think  he  is  a 
good  man,  or  a  nice  man." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  a  man  being 
good  or  bad*"  demanded  the  Comte, 
brusquely.  "On  what  grounds  do  you 
set  yourself  up  as  his  judge  ? " 

11  On  the  grounds  of  instinct.  Some 
people,  when  they  approach  one,  make 
one  shudder.  The  Prince  has  that  effect 
on  me.  I  distrust  him.  I  feel  instinctively 
that  he  is  hard,  and  cruel,  and  mean.  He 
is  not,  in  any  one  respect,  to  my  liking.0 

This  was  hardly  surprising,  seeing  that 
he  was  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather, 
and  was  in  his  eighty-first  year ;  and  the 
girl's  instinct  was  not  far  wrong,  for  Guido, 
Prince  Montevallo,  had  never  done  a  good 


action  in  his  life,  and  had  lived  simply  to 
please  himself.  Moreover,  he  was  the  mere 
wreck  and  remnant  of  a  man,  and  as  yellow 
as  his  own  gold.  His  "  Principessa,"  yellow- 
faced  and  worldly  like  himself,  he  had 
buried  a  score  of  years  agone;  and  now, 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  the  other 
tottering  on  the  brink,  he  wished  to  unite 
himself  to  his  friend's  fair  young  step- 
daughter, who  very  naturally  regarded 
him  with  horror,  and  shrank  shuddering 
from  the  mere  thought  of  an  alliance  with 
him,  an  alliance  which  Jules  Victor  ardently 
desired,  for  he  knew  some  of  the  Prince's 
wealth  would  flow  into  his  purse;  and 
besides,  his  name,  ancient  and  patrician, 
would  help  to  patch  up  the  Comte's 
damaged  reputation,  set  him  merrily 
swimming  down  the  stream  again  with  all 
the  other  pots  and  pans  that  sail  down  the 
river  of  life,  and  keep  themselves  afloat 
somehow  or  other,  Heaven  only  knows 
how! 

CHAPTER  IIL 

"  My  countrywoman  is  clever,"  observed 
Humfrey  Bennett,  as  V6ronique  passed 
out  of  Mimo's  treasure-filled  shop,  and  his 
eyes  came  back  to  the  moonlight  Tiber 
sketch. 

"  She  is  more  than  clever;  she  has  talent, 
absolute  talent.  There  is  no  knowing  to 
what  height  she  might  rise  if  her  gifts 
were  properly  cultivated ;  but  she  has 
little  chance  of  doing  well,  or  studying 
under  good  masters," 

"How  is  that?  Is  she  an  orphan  1" 
enquired  the  soldier,  interestedly. 

"Worse.  Her  mother  is  married  to  a 
Frenchman — a  rascal,"  continued  old  Mimo, 
indignantly;  for  the  Comte  de  Lemprte 
had  been  too  celebrated  in  his  day  not  to 
be  known,  and  still  iadulged  in  certain 
things  that  brought  him  into  notoriety. 
"He  does  nothing,  only  lives  on  that  poor 
child,  who  works  day  and  night  for  the 
mother's  sake.  He  is  a  'ladrone,'  an  *in- 
commodo,1 "  and  bit  by  bit  he  told  all  he 
knew  to  the  young  man,  who  listened  at- 
tentively ;  and  when  he  went  away  took 
his  sketches  with  him,  though  he  left  the 
swords  behind,  saying  he  would  come  for 
them  another  day ;  and  when  he  reached 
his  rooms  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  he 
spread  out  the  little  pictures,  and  sitting 
down  before  them,  feasted  his  eyes  on  their 
fresh  and  vivid  tints,  only  every  now  and 
then  between  him  and  the  panels  would 
come  a  fair,  pale  face,  with  a  frame  of  rich- 
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haed  auburn  hair,  and  a  pair  of  lovely, 
beseeching  blue  eyes. 

Humfrey  Bennett  was  a  captain  in 
Her  Majesty's  service,  of  independent 
means.  A  wound  received  some  year 
or  two  before,  in  the  chest,  in  a  skir- 
mish with  one  of  the  hill-tribes  in  India, 
had  affected  one  of  his  longs;  and  the 
doctors  .advised  Italy  for  the  winter.  So, 
obtaining  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  he 
had  travelled  slowly  south,  spending  a 
month  in  doing  so,  and  came  to  Rome  to 
stay  for  at  least  six  weeks,  or  longer  if  he 
chose.  He  little  knew,  when  he  entered 
the  Porto  del  Popolo,  that  he  was  going  to 
his  fate;  that  a  love  strong,  true,  unselfish 
as  ever  man  felt  would  chain  him  a  willing 
prisoner  in  the  Gity  of  the  Seven  Hillt, 
alter  the  whole  course  and  tenor  of  his 
life.  But  Destiny,  though  she  led  his 
wandering  footsteps  to  Rome,  mercifully 
blinded  hun  to  the  future  and  what  it  held 
for  him. 

As  the  winter  days  wore  on,  and  merged 
soon  into  that  lovely  early  spring  with 
which  Rome  is  generally  blessed,  Humfrey 
Bennett  thought  of  the  beautiful  English 
girl,  and  a  strange  longing  to  see  her  once 
more  filled  his  breast.  He  looked  eagerly 
at  every  girlish  face  that  passed  him  in  the 
narrow,  hilly  old  streets ;  but  he  did  not 
meet  the  glance  of  Vlronique's  blue  eyes. 
He  made  friends  with  some  Romans  of 
high  rank,  for  he  had  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  some  "Right  Honourable" 
cousins  in  England,  and  made  cautious 
enquiries  about  the  Comte'de  Lempri6  and 
his  family,  and  he  gathered  that  the 
society  of  Jules  Victor  Benan  was  not 
sought  by  many  of  the  Roman  nobles, 
though  here  and  there  a  wild  young  fellow 
would  own  to  knowing  and  liking  him. 

However,  at  last,  Humfrey  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  artist,  one  Paolo 
Yico,  who  knew  the  Lempri£s  well,  and, 
through  him,  he  obtained  an  introduction 
to  Veronique  and  her  mother.  He  was 
spared  the  infliction  of  knowing  the 
Oomte,  as  that  amiable  individual  was 
busy  teaching  a  rich,  innocent,  and  youth- 
ful compatriot  how  to  play  6oart6,  poker, 
and  other  intellectual  games. 

The  Oomtesse  welcomed  Humfrey 
warmly.  It  was  delightful  to  her  to  have 
familiar  speech  with  one  of  her  own 
countrymen,  to  converse  in  English,  to  see 
before  her  an  honest,  handsome,  English 
face,  instead  of  the  swart  Roman  visage,  or 
the  sallow  French  countenance  to  which 
she  had  been  so  long  accustomed ;  and 


Bennett  soon  found  himself  free  to  go  or 
come  as  he  pleased,  and  availed  himself 
amply  of  his  opportunities  to  spend  part  of 
his  time  in  the  old  Palazzo,  and  as  much  as 
he  possibly  could  of  it  anywhere  with 
Ye'ronique  Delamere. 

The  weeks  that  followed  his  introduction 
to  her  were  the  sweetest  of  all  his  life,  h 
the  bright  spring  days  waxed  and  waned, 
he  lost  his  heart  utterly  and  entirely- 
learnt  to  love  V6ronique  with  passionate 
devotion ;  and  to  the  girl  whose  life  had 
been  so  sad  and  Weary,  who  had  so  little 
pleasure,  came  a  brightness  and  joy  of 
which  she  had  never  dreamed,  and  which 
was  all  the  more  sweet  because  unexpected 
and  unhoped  for. 

As  the  spring-tide  grew,  and  the  fields 
became  gay  with  colour,  and  a  dewy 
greenness  clothed  the  mountain  sides, 
and  the  short  grass  of  the  houseless  Cam- 
pagna  became  jewelled  with  large  white, 
gold-centred  daisies,  and  the  violets  and 
hyacinths  shed  their  perfume  on  the  soft 
air,  Love  came,  holding  out  his  hands  to 
both,  and  filled  their  hearts  with  his  sweet 
music.  The  earth  and  sky  seemed  to  grow 
lovelier,  in  their  deep  delight;  and  though 
Humfrey  had  not  spoken  of  his  passion, 
there  was  a  subtle  understanding  between 
them,  that  arose  bom  the  language  oi 
eloquent  eyes,  and  tender,  clinging  hands, 
that  were  loth  to  unclasp  and  fall  apart 

Humfrey  was  perfectly  happy— b*J> 
more,  radiantly  triumphant  in  the  thought 
that  V&ronique  loved  him.  He  had  no  one 
to  please  but  himself — no  one  to  consult 
His  only  relations  were  some  distant 
cousins,  high  and  mighty,  wrapped  up  uj 
an  impervious  mantle  of  grandeur  and 
dignity,  who  troubled  themselves  little 
about  him  or  his  actions. 

With  the  girl  it  was  different  Though 
she  guessed  he  loved  her,  and  gave  herseu 
up  sometimes  to  the  delight  of  being  d* 
loved,  a  feeling  which  made  her  past  We 
seem  poor,  barren,  starved,  yet  now ^and 
then  across  her  joy  would  fall  a  sudden 
chill,  a  vague  sense  of  desolation  and  irre- 
parable loss  to  come;  and  she  Wild 
shudder  to  merely  contemplate  existence 
without  him. 

The  inevitable  declaration  came  in  the 
cool,  sweet  summer-time  of  the  Borneo 
April,  when  the  heliotrope  was  Uoesontog 
alongside  masses  of  roses,  and  the  fioob&s 
were  singing  overhead  in  that  blue  efcber 
that  surmounts  all  things  Italian,  and  m 
butterflies  winged  hither  and  thither  We 
gay  blossoms  afloat  on  the  bree*e,  and  »• 
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spring  sunlight  shone  lovely  on  the  pale- 
green  of  the  orange  and  lemon-trees,  and 
the  statues  that  gleamed  whitely  amid  the 
young  foliage. 

They  were  wandering  through  the  woods 
of  the  Pamphili  Doria,  where  their  feet 
sank  deep  in  the  sweet  carpet  of  violets, 
and  the  ilex  and  oleander  bushes  grew 
thickly. 

"You  must  be  tired,"  he  said,  after  a 
while.  "Sit  here,'1  indicating  a  flowery 
knoll,  and  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  he 
took  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"V6ronique,"  he  murmured,  tenderly, 
and  the  grey  eyes  sought  the  blue, 
11  V6ronique,  you  know  I  love  you." 

For  all  answer  she  sighed  softly,  and 
drooped  her  head  till  her  cheek  rested  on 
bis  brow. 

"My  dearest!  Am  I  to  be  happy, 
then  9 "  he  asked,  as  his  arms  enclosed  her, 
and  he  felt  all  his  pulses  quiver  in  the 
delight  of  that  fond  embrace. 

"  If  I  can  make  you  so,"  she  whispered, 
with  Infinite  love. 

•'You  will  be  my  wife  I"  almost  In- 
credulous of  his  happiness. 

"Yes;  what  you  wish.  I  am  yours 
for  always." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Spring  was  over,  and  summer  had  come. 
A  fierce,  hot  summer — hot  even  for  Italy. 
The  sun  beat  down  furiously  on  the  white 
palaces  and  the  yellow,  rushing  Tiber,  and 
the  dusty  trees,  the  .burning  oleander- 
blossoms,  and  purple  clematis,  and  blazed 
in  at  the  curtainless  windows  of  V&onique's 
room  in  the  Trajani  Palazzo,  tinging  her 
hair  with  a  rich  golden  hue. 

She  was  reading  a  letter,  a  long  letter 
very  anxiously,  for  it  was  from  Humfrey. 
Her  Humfrey,  who  had  been  called  away 
some  six  weeks  before,  shortly  after  their 
engagement,  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  it 
having  been  ordered  out  to  Alexandria, 
owing  to  the  trouble  that  had  arisen  in 
Egypt. 

It  had  been  a  sad  parting  between  the 
lovers.  He  would  fain  have  lingered,  and 
married  her  before  going  to  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  But  the  summons  was  im- 
perative, and  he  dare  not  linger  even  a 
day.  He  pressed  passionate  kisses  on  her 
cold  lips,  and  left  her,  vowing  to  return  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  The  weeks  had 
dragged  wearUy  along  for  her  since. 

The  Oomte's  compatriot  had  found  him 
oat   cheating,  and  declined  any  further 


card  transactions  with  him,  and  their 
finances  ran  woefully  low,  while  not  a  day 
passed  that  he  did  not  urge  upon  her  the 
folly  of  her  engagement,  and  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  them  all  if  she  married 
the  Prince  of  Montevallo.  Her  heart 
sickened  sometimes  at  his  reproaches  and 
abuse ;  and  because  her  we*k,  fond  mother 
sat  by  with  a  heartbroken  expression  on 
her  wan,  pale  face,  she,  too,  daily  was 
abused  for  not  urging  her  child  into  this 
hateful  marriage. 

As  V6ronique  sat  with  Humfrey's  letter 
in  her  hand,  the  door  opened,  and  her 
mother  came  in,  weeping  bitterly. 

"  My  dearest,  what  is  it  1 "  cried  the 
girl,  springing  to  her  side. 

"Jules,  Jules,"  moaned  the  unhappy 
woman,  sinking  on  her  knees  and  burying 
her  face  in  the  folds  of  her  child's  gowa 
"  What  of  him.  What  has  he  done  ?  " 
"He — he — has— lost — a  large  sum  of 
money — to  a  man  who  has  discovered  him 
— cheating,  and  who  threatens  to  expose 
him,  if  the  money  is  not  paid  within  a 
week.  He  says — he  will — not  face — the 
shame — and  exposure,  and  he  sits  below 
with  a  bottle — of  poison.  Oh,  Vlronique," 
she  added,  with  a  shriek,  clutching  her 
knees  desperately,  "save  him,  save  me. 
I  cannot  live  without  him.  I  shall  die  1 " 
Then  followed  a  scene,  the  shame,  agony, 
and  horror  of  which  was  with  V6ronique 
to  her  dying  day. 

The  Gomtesse,  mad  with  fear  for  the 
worthless  wretch  she  had  married,  raved 
and  implored  her  child  to  marry  the 
Prince,  and  save  the  Oomte  from  a 
shameful,  self-sought  deathr  abasing  and 
humbling  herself  to  the  earth  in  her  frenzy. 
"  I  cannot  1  I  cannot  1 "  cried  the  girl 
"I  am  to  be  Humfrey's  wife.  I  have 
promised.  How  can  you  ask  me  to  break 
my  faith  %» 

"  For  my  sake  1  for  my  sake  1  Let  Jules 
live,  let  me  live!"  urged  the  miserable, 
sobbing  woman  at  her  feet 

"  Ah,  cruel  1  cruel  1 "  murmured  Vero- 
nique,  white  as  death,  as  she  realised  the 
struggle  that  lay  before  her,  between  love 
and  duty. 

The  latter  gained  the  day,  and  the  Count 
lived — lived  through  the  sacrifice  of  his 
wife's  child. 

But  he  did  not  think  much  of  that  He 
had  injured  her,  and  people  always  hate 
those  they  have  injured;  he  gave  no 
thought  to  her  anguish,  as  he  carried  her 
letter,  which  contained  an  acceptance  of 
the  Prince's  offer,  to  his  stately  Palazzo. 
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That  night,  when  the  moon  shone  clearly 
and  cast  great  dark  shadows  against  the 
gleaming  whiteness  of  the  buildings,  Ve>o- 
nique  wrote  her  last  letter  to  her  lover. 

With  shaking,  tremulous  fingers  she 
penned  the  lines  which  were  to  part  them 
for  all  time,  to  put  an  impassable  barrier 
between  them.  The  beautiful  face  that 
bent  oyer  .the  paper  was  deathly  white, 
and  hard  and  cold  as  marble.  It  looked 
like  the  face  of  one  who  had  received  a 
mortal  blow,  and  was  dead  to  all  feeling. 
Only  in  the  lovely  eyes  was  a  look  of 
anguish,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  eyes  of  a 
stag,  when  it  turns,  at  last  brought  to  bay, 
to  face  its  pursuers— and  die.  • 

"Forgive%me,  and  forget  me.  You  will 
think  me  faithless.  Yet,  I  am  not  that. 
Oh, /my.  darling,  I '  lore  >  you  now,-  better 
than '  when  y6u  kissed  me  first  ■  in  the 
Doria  woods.  I  shall  never  cease  to  love 
you.  I  never  can;  And  yet,  in  a  week's 
time,  I  shall  be  another  man's  wife.  There 
is  no  hope  for  me.'  I  shall  never  see  you 
again  on  earth.  •  May  we  meet  in  heaven. 

-  "VriRONIQUE." 

Tear-stained  were  these  few  lines,  the 
cry  of  a  despair  too  deep  for  expression. 

By  the  side  of  a  camp-fire  sat  Captain 
Bennett.  He  was  resting,  with  some  of 
his  men,  after  a  day  of  wearying  skirmish- 
ing and  fighting  with  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  fancying  he  was  safe  from  any 
onslaught  of  the  enemy,  as  there  were 
sentinels  beyond,  who  surely  would  see 
any  one  advance.  So  he  thought,  as  he 
drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket— one  he  had 
not  had  a  moment  to  peruse  before  that 
day  —  never  noticing  some  dusky  forms 
that  were  wriggling,  snakelike,  along  the 
ground  towards  him,  under  cover  of  thti 
friendly  gloom. 

He  knew  the  writing.  It  was  that  of  his 
beloved  V6ronique.  Tenderly  he  touched 
the  envelope  that  her  fingers  had  pressedj 
and  then  slowly  opened  and  devoured  its 
contents  with  eager  eyes. 

As  he  read  the* last  word  a  sob  broke 
from  his  wHitd  lips,  and,  simultaneously, 
the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  and  Captain 
Bennett  sprang  up,  and  fell  forward  on  his 
face  dead.  There  would  be  no  home-going 
for  him  from  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 
'  But  the  bullet  from  the  long  gun  of  the 
Mahdi's  fanatic  follower  was  not  more  sure 
and -'fatal  in  its  aim  than  had  been  his 
love's  little  nota 

His  heart  was  broken  ere  the  bullet 
pierced  it.  • 
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,   t     CHAPTER, I. 

Anson  Felton  .  remembered  the  time 
when  he  was  poor;  but,  as  he  looked 
round  his  present,  abode  — a  home  in 
Russell  Square — he  didnot  remember  that 
time  with  pleasure,  .but  rather  like  a  far-off 
dream  which  had  once  impressed  him  much, 
but  which  time  had  nowiblurred. 

He  had  formerly  been  .a  struggling  City 
young  man,andherememberedthoseanxiouB 
days  with  a  mental  shiver,  Jtacause  they  were 
associated  with  the  saddest  episode  in  hh 
life — one  which  was  kept  hidden  from  new ; 
so  well  hidden,  indeed,  that  many,  who 
now  called  Anson, Folton  their  friend,  were 
uttedy  ignorant  of  it .  He  remembered  a 
still  darker  period,  of  his  life,  when  rain 
tfod;  stared  thiamin  .the  face;  further,  he 
remembered  that  ruin  had  done  worse,  and 
one  day  he  returned  hqnierwith  the  news 
that  all  must  go.  -  He  had  failed,  and  life 
must  be  begun,  again  at  the  first  rang  of 
the  ladder. 

To  return  home  with  that  news  was  bad 
enough ;  but  to  find  at  home  no  sympathy, 
only  a  woman  with  a  sullen,  though  beauti- 
ful face ;  a  woman  who  told  him  plainly 
that  his  rash  folly  was  the  cause  of  all 
their  misfortune  —  that  scene  was  the 
skeleton  in  Anson  Felton's  cupboard,  a 
remembrance  which  he  thrust  away  when- 
ever it  came,  upon  him,  with  a  firm  resolve 
not  to « remember,  i  Sometimes,  however, 
the  whole  scene  flashed  itself  on  his  brain, 
not  like  separate  links  of  a  chain  of  events, 
but"  like  a'  picture,/ from  before  which  a 
hand  suddenly  draws  a' curtain  and  discloses 
everything.*  i         ,'\- 

He  sawi  always  the  same  picture,  the 
same i8cene*?the  same  jvoman — his  wife. 
He  saw,  the  same  room,  the  same  furniture, 
ahdt,he  theard  the  same  words  of  mutual 
recrimination,  and  then  the  end. 

Another  hand— his  own— then  resolutely 
drew  the  curtain  over  this  mental  picture, 
and  when  he  looked  again  it  was  upon 
another  scene;  and  this. time  he  bad  a 
vision  of  a  solitary  life. .  He  had  began  to 
climb  the  ladder  alone ;  ever,  since  then, 
alone,  and  poor,  worse  than  poor; 
debts  weighing  him  down,  debts  that 
should  be  paid,  must  be  paid,  if  he  died  m 
the  struggle  ;  yet  longing  for  a  name  that 
should  stand  out,  once  again,  as  honour- 
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able  and  free  of  blame  as  when  he  had  first 
began  his  business  life. 

That  struggle  might  have  been  going  on 
now,  if  Fortune  had  not  suddenly  and 
carelessly  turned  her  wheel  and  brought 
out  the  name  of  Anson  Felton. 

A  very  rich  merchant,  whom  the  young 
City  man  had  occasionally  met  in  the  way 
of  business,  died,  and,  without  much  rhyme 
or  reason,  it  was  found  he  had  left  hi* 
house  and  all  it  contained—- all  his  money, 
and  his  shares,  and  his  balance — to  Anson 
Felton. 

The  will  was  valid  enough ;  no  one  dis- 
puted it;  and,  as  if  he  were  dreaming,  the 
poor  clerk  found  himself  a  rich  man.  To 
pay  off  the  remaining  debts,  which  were 
now  few;  to  cut  himself  off  from  all  hateful 
business,  and  to  retire  to  his  new  home, 
was  the  work  of  a  very  short  time.  He 
wondered  how  he  would  feel  in  such  a  new 
position,  for  he  was  comparatively  a  young 
man,  as  business  men  count  youth.  He 
could  now  enjoy  himself  in  any  way  which 
took  his  faney.  He  had  never  allowed 
himself  before  to  have  tastes ;  everything 
had  been  sacrificed  to  work,  and  business, 
and  money-getting,  and  debt-paying;  but 

now 

Now  he  might  have  tastes.  He  might 
travel ;  he  might  buy  pictures ;  he  might 
indulge  in  old  editions ;  he  might  do  any- 
thing he  liked.     And  what  should  it  be  f 

Suddenly,  when  he  was  asking  himself 
this  question,  the  curtain  was  thrown  back 
by  that  invisible  hand,  and  he  saw  the  old 
picture. 

He  started  from  the  luxurious  arm-chair 
he  was  in,  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  as 
if  to  drive  remembrance  away. 

"Idon't  know  where  she  is,"  he  said  aloud. 
"  It  was  her  own  deed,  her  own  wilfulness, 
her  own  temper,  her  own  cruelty.  '  I  will 
earn  my  own  living/  she  said;  and — I  gave 
her  her  freedom.  Now  she  might  say  other- 
wise ;  now  that  I  am  rich  she  might,  per- 
haps, reconsider  her  verdict;  but  no,  no, 
no.  All  these  years  she  has  left  me ;  why 
should  I  seek  her  out  1— why  ?  " 

Resolutely  he  drew  the  curtain  over 
the  picture,  and  began  his  life  of  riches 
alone. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  Anson  Felton 
did  not  find  it  as  easy  as  he  had  imagined 
it  would  be  to  live  the  life  of  a  rich  man. 
Hie  knew  so  few  idle  people ;  he  was  not 
in  that  circle  of  society  which  works  hard 
at  amusing  itself ;  and  his  own  friends  were 
all  busy,  and  bore  him  a  slight  grudge  for 
leaving  off  work    and  being  rich  before 


themselves.  They  did  not  believe  in  lucky 
windfalls,  and  Anson  Felton's  good  fortune 
irritated  them. 

"We  have  no  time  to  enjoy  ourselves; 
not  such  a  lucky  dog  as  you  are,  Felton ! " 
so  they  said,  laughing  a  little  sarcastically. 
.   "I  might  travel,"  thought  the  lonely 
man,  "but  it's  dull  all  alone.    If  she  had 

stack  to  me,  believed   in   me,  then 

Good  Heavens  1  It  serves  her  right! 
Beautiful!  Yes,  Ethel  was  beautiful;  she 
might  have  married  any  one;  but  she 
fancied  she  loved  me.  We  were  not  suited 
for  each  other.      She  had  a  devil  of  a 

temper,  and  I Pshaw,  what's  the  use 

of  travelling?  I'll  go  to  Bournemouth; 
that  will  drive  the  picture  away.  This 
house  oppresses  me;  I  must  learn  to  be 
rich  and  idle,  sip  old  port,  and  read  the 
society  papers ;  turn  dyspeptic  because  I've 
got  no  cares.  Ethel  would  have  known 
how  to  spend  money.  Ethel  again  ! 
No,  she  shall  not  spoil  this  life  as  she 
spoilt  the  other."' 

Anson  Felton  rang  the  bell  and  gave 
orders  in  a  tone  which  was  less  supplicating 
than  usual;  for  he  had  at  first  found  it 
difficult  to  acquire  the  manners  of  a  rich 
man. 

"Stevens,  pack  my  portmanteau;  tell 
the  housekeeper  I'm  going  to  Bournemouth 
for  a  week.  If  any  one  calls,  say  I  shall 
not  be  home  for  ten  days." 

"If  any  one  calls.'1  These  four  words 
Anson  Felton  always  used  whenever  he 
went  out  for  several  hours  together.  Indeed, 
he  had  used  them  so  frequently  for  so 
many  years  that  they  had  become  second 
nature  to  him.  If  any  one  had  suddenly 
asked  him  to  name  his  expected  visitor, 
he  would  certainly  not  have  given  a 
truthful  answer.  To  himself  he  excused 
this  habit  by  saying :    - 

"Years  ago  I  meant  Ethel;  but  not 
now,  of  course,  not  now." 

At  Bournemouth  Anson  Felton  expe- 
rienced to  the  full  the  boredom  of  the  idle 
man.  He  even  began  to  look  forward  to 
the  big,  dull  house  in  Russell  Square.  He 
had  plenty  of  money,  but  he  wished  to 
buy  nothing.  He  had  inherited  a  house 
the  solid  mahogany  of  which  would  live  till 
it  became  again  fashionable.  He  had  many 
artistic  ideas,  but  why  indulge  in  them  for 
himself? 

So  the  week  wore  slowly  on,  and  Mr. 
Felton  decided  that  the  sea-side  did  not 
suit  him,  and  that  he  would  in  future  stay 
at  home.  His  housekeeper  would  be  glad, 
if  no  one  else  was.    She  was  a  motherly 
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woman,  and  during  his  absence  she  was 
looking  after  a  little  grandchild,  Anson 
Felton  thought  he  would  buy  this  little 
girl  a  present ;  but  haying  walked  several 
times  up  and  down  the  Arcade  without 
being  able  to  settle  what  to  buy,  he 
wandered  on  into  a  photographer's  shop, 
where  various  groups  were  exhibited  for 
sale.  The  photographer's  art  had  made 
great  strides,  he  thought,  as  he  gazed  at 
pretty  scenic  pictures  where  living  actors 
had  posed  as  models. 

"  I  want  a  picture  for  a  child,"  said  Mr. 
Felton,  feeling  helpless ;  "something  pretty, 
suitable  for  a  little  girl.  I  see  you  have 
some  picturesque  groups  here." 

"Indeed,  sir,  we  have;  we  make  it  our 
speciality.  We  believe  that  photography 
will  soon  revolutionise  art  Look  at  this, 
sir,  'Mother  and  Child.'  That  woman  is 
one  of  our  best  models  for  the  rustic 
composition.'1 

« Extremely  pretty,"  said  Mr.  Felton. 
"This  will  do  very  welL" 

"Or  this,  sir.  We  have  registered  it 
'Alone.'  That  lady  was  most  kind  in 
sitting  for  us.  She  was  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, I  fear,  and  was  glad  to  earn  a 
little.    The  face  alone  is " 

Anson  Felton  had  taken  up  the  photo- 
graph in  the  careless  manner  of  a  man  who 
is  but  little  interested  in  an  unknown  lady 
"  in  reduced  circumstances,"  when  suddenly 
his  eyes  seemed  to  grow  dim,  and  his  hand 
shook  visibly.  To  avoid  the  shopman,  he 
went  to  the  window,  and  pretended  to  be 
studying  the  merits  of  the  photograph 
which  he  held. 

It  represented  a  woman  leaning  out  of  a 
low  window  gazing  at  a  ship  on  the  horizon, 
whilst  the  long  roll  of  breakers  formed 
irregular  patterns  on  the  shore,  and  left  a 
black  edge  of  seaweed  just  above  them. 
The  beautiful  and  intensely  sad  face  told 
the  tale  without  any  words.  "Alone!" 
Was  it  the  lover  who  was  in  that  ship  or 
the  husband?  But  she,  this  woman,  this 
living  model  for  "Alone,"  who  was  she? 

Not  for  a  moment  did  Anson  Felton 
doubt  it.  It  was  Ethel,  his  wife.  He 
could  not  mistake  the  portrait — the  beauti- 
ful eyes,  blue  they  were,  though  this 
photograph  could  not  tell  that ;  the  broad, 
intellectual  brow,  just  marked  by  that  im- 
patient frown;  the  straight  nose;  the 
mouth  curved  like  a  bow,  but  showing  the 
trace  of  that  temper  which  had  ruined  two 
lives;  and,  had  he  wanted  confirmation, 
there  was  a  slight  scar  on  the  shell-like 
ear,  a  scar  given  by  a  passionate  young 


brother,  long  ago  dead,  who  had  thrown 
his  knife  at  Ethel  in  a  moment  oi  blind 
rage.  In  the  first  months  of  his  wooing 
and  marriage,  Anson  had  often  kissed  the 
scar,  as  if  his  kisses  could  wipe  out  the 
mark.  He  had  not  obliterated  the  ecu; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  but  intensified  the 
impression  of  it  on  his  own  mind. 

"Ethel,  Ethel,"  he  cried  out,  silently, 
"  I  loved  you  once,  and  once  you  loved 
me.  Now,  you  are  here,  in  this  town,  if- 
if r" 

He  would  not  pause  longer  to  consider; 
he  would  not  wait  till  the  invisible  hand 
drew  back  the  curtain  and  disclosed  the 
terrible  picture  again,  the  picture  which 
turned  his  heart  to  stone,  but  suddenly 
facing  the  shopman,  he  said : 

"I  think  I  know  this  lady— that  is,  I  once 
knew  her ;  can  you  give  me  her  address! 
I  should  like  to  call  upon  her." 

"Certainly.      Mrs.— Mrs. Well, 

really,  sir,  I  forget  her  name ;  but  my  wife 
will  remember ;  and  I  fancy  we  srast  have 
put  down  where  she  was  lodging.  P»y 
take  a  seat,  I  will  go  and  enquire.' 

Anson  Felton  sat  down,  and  waited,  as 
in  a  dream,  only  he  resolutely  kept  the 
mental  picture  covered,  and  gazed  at.  the 
photograph.  "  Alone."  Ay ;  well,  he  had 
been  alone,  too,  and  it  had  been  her  fault 
But  then  he  was  a  man,  of  the  stronger 
sex,  he  had  had  a  hard,  dreary  battle,  but 
it  was  over.  And  on  her  side,  what  had 
she  done)  Had  she  battled  with  the 
world  1    Had  that  indomitable  pride  kept 

her  safe*    Or— or ?     He  looked  at 

the  picture,  at  the  intense  sadness  and 
beauty  of  the  face,  and  the  very  lonelinew 
of  it  cheered  him.  After  all,  if  it  were 
true,  if  she,  too,  had  had  a  hard  battle,  he 
would  forget  all,  ail  but  the  love  be  once 
had. 

"  My  wife  says,  air,  that  the  lady's  name 
was  Mrs.  Brown,  and  she  lodged  overs 
grocer's  shop  in  the  Lansdown  Road;  w 
she  fancies  it's  turned  into  a  butcher's  shop 
now." 

••  Thank  you.  I'll  take  this  photograph 
as  well  as  the  other.  I'll  take  them  with 
ma"  . 

Anson  stepped  out  of  the  shop,  and 
hurried  on  to  the  address  rives;  he  wss 
in  a  dream,  a  dream  he  dared  not  analyse. 
He  was  soon  there.  Yes,  it  was  a  butcher  s 
shop.  He  entered,  and  spoke  to  a  red- 
faced  woman  at  a  counter.  . 

They  had  no  lodgers.  The  hst  people, 
grocers—Mrs.  Smith— she  kept  lodging 
They  had  too  much  to  da    Lodge*  did 
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not  pay.  Yes,  the  grocer's  name  was 
Smith — not  John  Smith,  but  his  brother, 
Andrew;  he  had  a  shop  now  at  West- 
bourne;  the  'bos  passed  that  way.  Bat 
they  couldn't  take  lodgers  where  they  were 
now.  Did  a  Mrs.  Brown  lodge  with  them? 
She  didn't  know.  But  a  lady,  as  was  in 
poor  circumstances,  had  stayed  some  time ; 
gave  piano  lessons  when  she  got  'em  to 
give. 

Anson  heard  no  more ;  he  was  in  a  cab, 
and  driving  to  Westbourne,  still  in  a 
dream.  A  cold  hand  appeared  to  be  seizing 
his  heart,  and  the  owner  of  that  hand 
was  whispering  :  "  Don't  look  for  her.  If 
she  is  in  reduced  circumstances,  what  have 
you  been  in  till  now  ? " 

The  cab  stopped.  This  time  he  had  got 
hold  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Smith.  She  was 
serving  a  customer,  and  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  his  question  not  turning  upon 
tomatoes,  or  at  least  greens.  Anson  could 
hardly  speak  now,  so  he  unfolded  the 
photograph.  Did  Mrs.  Smith  know  where 
this  lady  lived  f  Had  she  been  her  lodger  1 
"  Why,  yes,  of  course,  sir,  she  was  with 
me  six  weeks,  and  very  quiet  and  proud, 
sir;  she  was  very  poor,  but  didn't  like  us 
to  take  notice  on  it.  That's  her  photo- 
graph ;  she  got  that  red  when  I  looked  at 
it.  But  they  gave  her  money  for  sitting 
for  them,  and  she  paid  me  every  penny  of 
it  She  wasn't  fortunate  with  her  lessons 
— couldn't  make  up  to  people.  I  believe, 
air,  there  was  some  history  behind  it  all. 
Bat  I  didn't  ask  no  questions,  and  she 
wasn't  the  lady  to  answer  them.  May  I 
make  so  bold  as  to  ask  if  you've  taken  a 
house,  sir?" 

Anson  Felton  put  down  a  sovereign, 
happily  recollecting  the  name  of  a  Con- 
valescent Home,  and  ordered  "Peaches 
from  a  friend  "  to  be  sent  there. 

"  Now  tell  me  what  address  Mrs.  Brown 
left  with  you.  Is  she  still  in  Bourne- 
mouth 1 " 

"  Why,  sir,  she  left  none.  It's  my  belief 
she  was  going  into  quite  a  humble  room, 
and  didn't  like  to  say.  Her  last  words 
were :  '  If  any  one  calls,  Mrs.  Smith,  tell 

them '    Then  she  stopped,  and  added : 

'  But  no  one  will  calL  You  can  burn  any 
circulars.  I've  left  no  debts.'  And  then 
she  smiled,  and  went  off  in  the  'bus. 
Thai's  all  I  know,  sir.'.' 

"Thank  you.  If  she  should  call,  ask 
her  to  leave  her  address." 

"Certainly,  sir.  A  pound's  worth  of 
peaches,  sir,  you  said,  to  St.  Mary's  Home  1 
I'll  be  sure  and  ask  the  lady." 


Anson  Felton  drove  off.  He  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  going  to  the  various 
omnibus  offices,  and  in  trying,  in  vain,  to 
trace  "Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  left  Mrs. 
Smith's  six  weeks  before."  At  the  last 
place  he  called,  they  told  him  facetiously 
that  he  "might  as  well  try  and  find  a 
needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay."  Nevertheless, 
he  wired  that  evening  to  his  housekeeper  : 

"  I  shall  stay  here  longer.  Have  every- 
thing ready  for  my  return.  Will  wire 
again.— Felton." 

Anson  Felton  spent  hours  in  front  of 
that  sad  and  beautiful  photograph,  and  the 
rest  of  his  time  he  passed  in  wandering 
round  the  poorer  parts  of  Bournemouth 
and  its  environs. 

"  I  must  find  her,"  he'said,  over  and  over 
again.  "  She  is  sad,  she  is  poof.  If  the 
struggle  should  prove  too  hard  for  her, 
whilst  I  am  rich  and  wanting  nothing ! 
Oh,  Ethel,  Ethel,  my  wife;  once  my 
love  I " 

CHAPTER  II. 

Poole  Harbour  is  very  lovely  and  pic- 
turesque when  the  sun  is  setting,  and  when 
far  away  the  promontories  are  taking  various 
blue  and  purple  hues.  Very  often  you  see 
a  gentleman's  yacht  just  sailing  in  between 
the  neck  of  land  which  partly  shuts  in  and 
guards  the  harbour;  always  a  fishing- 
boat  here  or  there,  and  always  beauty  in 
some  form  or  other.  But  in  Poole  itself 
you  see  plenty  of  squalor  and  misery, 
and  you  see  women  who  have  sunk  low 
through  drink,  and  are  fast  sinking  lower. 
But  even  here  there  are  lodgings — very 
poor  lodgings — to  let ;  and,  in  one  of  these, 
Ethel  Felton— "Mrs.  Brown"  she  called 
herself — was  wearily  taking  off  her  hat  and 
jacket,  and  waiting  patiently  for  her  tea. 

It  was  very  hot  She  had  come  from 
Bournemouth  by  train,  and  had  given  a 
music-lesson  to  an  upholsterer's  daughter, 
hoping  the  father  would  pay  her  that  day ; 
but  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  bill — 
the  gentry  so  often  forget  their  bilk  that  he 
thought  it  the  correct  thing — and  Ethel 
was  trembling  a  little,  and  expecting  what 
did  come :  rude  words  from  a  half-tipsy 
woman. 

Mrs.  Putman  banged  down  the  tea-tray 
on  the  table,  and  then,  when  she  knew  that 
her  lodger  could  not  pay  her  this  Saturday 
evening,  she  had  her  say  out  Ethel's 
pride  rose  up  —  she  never  could  quite 
conquer  it,  though  it  was  nearly  killed  now 
with  all  she  had  gone  through — and  she 
answered  like  a  duchess. 
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"  I  tell  you  I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Putman. 
As  you  are  in  such  a  harry  I  will  leave 
yon  this,  which  will  more  than  pay  what  I 
owe  you,  and  I  will  seek  elsewhere  for  a 
room.1'  Oatwardly  calm,  but  with  a  burst- 
ing heart,  she  drew  off  the  keeper — a  ring 
with  one  small  opal  in  it — Anson's  first  gift 
— and  laid  it  on  the  tea-tray.  "  I  will  send 
for  my  box  later  on," 

Then,  putting  on  her  hat  and  cloak, 
tired  and  weary  as  she  was,  she  walked  out 
of  the  room  and  out  of  the  house,  an  out- 
east  and  a  wanderer,  with  only  one  shilling 
in  the  world,  and  the  money  the  upholsterer 
owed  her — three  pounds  ten  shillings — 
coming  to  her  some  day. 

She  walked  quickly  out  of  Poole,  on  and 
on.  She  saw  none  of  the  beauties  around 
her;  she  only  felt  helpless  and  hopeless; 
and  her  heart  ached  and  ached  because  of 
that  opal  ring. 

This  ache  gave  her  strength  to  walk  on 
towards  Parkestone,  and,  presently,  some 
of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  forced  itself 
upon  her  brain.  The  gentle  ripple  of  the 
waves  on  the  yellow  sands  unconsciously 
soothed  her;  the  slow  sweep  of  the  gulls 
spoke  of  gentleness ;  the  soft  motion  of 
the  yacht  at  anchor  eased  her  pain.  Only 
once,  when  a  boat  full  of  happy  people 
passed,  the  sound  brought  back  some  far- 
off  memory  of  a  .  lost  happiness.  When 
Anson  had  first  wooed  her,  he  had  taken 
her  and  the  aunt  she  lived  with  at  Yentnor 
for  a  day  on  the  water.  How  she  had 
laughed  and  enjoyed  herself  1  Nothing  had 
ruffled  her  impatient  temper  that  day. 
From  that  point  her  mind  travelled  on  to 
the  days  of  marriage ;  to  her  impatience  of 
control ;  to  her  anger  when  Anson  failed ; 
how  she  had  reproached  him  with  his  ill- 
luck;  how  this  had  led  on  to  mutual 
recriminations  and  misunderstandings ; 
how  her  pride  and  her  temper  had  quickly 
widened  the  rift ;  and  how  love  and  duty 
had  galled  her,  till  some  true,  hard  words 
from  Anson  had  decided  her  after  life.  He 
had  ruined  her  by  his  foolish  carelessness. 
In  future,  she  would  keep  herself.  She  had 
left  him,  Anson,  her  husband — the  man 
she  had  once  so  passionately  loved  that 
she  had  chosen  him  and  left  a  richer  suitor 
in  the  lurch. 

She  had  reached  Parkestone  now,  and 
feeling  too  weary  to  go  further,  she  sank 
down  on  the  green  sward  close  to  the  sand, 
and,  resting  her  head  on  her  hand,  gazed 
sadly  across  the  harbour. 

How  had  he  fared  since  that  terrible 
day)    Was  he  still  poor,  still  struggling 


with  those  debts,  still  angry  with  herf 
She  had  kept  herself,  as  she  had  said  she 
would,  since  she  had  left  him;  but  though 
fortunate  at  first,  the  struggle  had  been 
hard.  Her  pride  and  her  hasty  temper  had 
prevented  her  being  successful.  Gradually 
the  pinch  of  poverty  had  subdued  much  of 
the  old  haughtiness,  and  she  fancied  she 
had  stooped  very  low  when  she  had  taken 
money  from  the  photographer  in  return  for 
acting  as  model  for  "Alone."  She  had 
even  refused  a  copy  of  the  photograph, 
and  she  had  wondered  what  Anson  would 
say  if  he  knew  1  But  no,  he  would  never 
know ;  she  would  never,  never  return  to 
him,  and  own  that  he  had  conquered,  that 
she  still  loved  him,  and  repented  bitterly. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  all  its  summer 
splendour  as  the  tired  Ethel  lay  back 
against  the  bank  and  fell  asleep  from  sheer 
weariness.  She  had  only  meant  to  stay 
and  see  the  sun  set,  and  then  return  by 
train  to  Poole.  She  must  find  a  room 
somewhere,  and  afterwards  she  must 
humble  herself  and  go  and  ask  for  her 
money.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
come  to  being  so  nearly  penniless,  and  the 
experience  was  very  bitter  to  her.  # 

"  Lor1  a  mercy  1 "  exclaimed  a  voice  near 
to  her  suddenly,  as  she  woke  up  with  a 
start.  "Lor*  a  mercy,  if  it  'taint  Mrs. 
Brown ! " 

"Have  I  been  asleep*"  she  asked, 
recognising  in  a  dazed  way  her  former 
landlady,  and  shivering,  for  the  earth  was 
cold  and  damp  now,  and  a  grey  mist  was 
settling  over  the  land.  'jGood  evening, 
Mrs.  Smith.    I  am  just  going  home," 

"Wherever  is  your  home  now,  Mn- 
Brown  1  There's  a  gentleman  been  asking 
after  you  at  Bourne.  A  rich  gentleman, 
as  ordered  a  pound's  worth  of  peaches  for 
St.  Mary's  Home." 

"  A  rich  gentleman  f  Oh,  perhaps  he 
came  about  lessons.  I'm  sorry.  I  •»•* 
Poole  now." 

"A  low  place  is  Poole,  Mrs.  Brown; 
and  what's  your  address  t  I  said  I  would 
ask  you.  Here,  Jim,  you  remember  Mrs. 
Brown,  but  you  didn't  see  the  gentle- 
man." 

Jim  looked  awkward,  and  said  no,  he 
didn't    Jim  was  her  husband. 

Ethel  blushed;  she  had  no  address. 
Mrs.  Putman's  would  be  worse  than  nona 
What  could  she  say  t  ,  T 

"Mr.  Seely,  the  upholsterer,  would,  J 
am  sure,  give  any  information  about  me, 
she  said ;  "  and  now  I  must  hurry  bacfc 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  Smith.    I'm  glad  to  b#* 
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seen  you  again.  I  hope  your  business  is 
getting  on." 

"  Irs  my  belief,  Jim/'  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
"  that  she's  fallen  very  low  down,  and  so 
handsome,  too." 

"If  she's  a  widder,"  said  Jim,  "she 
might  marry  again.  She's  uncommon 
good-looking,  is  Mrs.  Brown." 

"She  ain't  a  widder,  Jim.  Take  a 
woman's  word  for  it.  She's  never  once 
talked  of  Mr.  Brown's  funeral ;  and  widders 
is  partial  to  harrowing  scenes." 

Ethel  hurried  on,  knowing  that  she  had 
but  very  little  time  to  catch  the  train,  and 
the  road  was  uphilL  She  must  not  miss 
it,  for  otherwise  she  would  have  to  walk 
back,  and  she  was  so  tired  and  footsore. 
It  was  coolernow,  so  she  walked  as  quickly 
as  she  could  till  the  station  was  in  sight. 
She  saw  the  train  signalled ;  then  it  Blowly 
puffed  itself  into  the  station,  and  just  as 
she  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  it  puffed 
itself  out  again.  Ethel  was  stranded  in 
this  lovely  spot  unless  she  walked  home  to 
Poole,  where  she  did  know  a  poor  and 
respectable  woman  who  would  give  her  a 
room. 

"Everything  here  will  be  too  dear,"  she 
thought.  "I  must,  must  walk  on.  Why 
was  I  so  foolish  as  to  come  ? " 

She  looked  towards  the  sea,  and  saw  a 
boat  being  rowed  into  Poole.  The  wind 
was  not  strong  enough  for  sailing.  If  only 
she  could  find  a  boatman  to  take  her  back, 
but  there  were  none  here ;  and,  besides, 
she  had  only  that  shilling.  She  must 
walk  home ;  and  as  the  word  "  must "  has 
worked  many  a  wonder  in  this  world, 
Ethel  began  her  journey  home. 

It  was  getting  dusk,  a  dusk  which  has  a 
touch  of  the  weird  and  the  mysterious 
even  on  a  summer's  evening.  The  road 
was  lonely — trippers  more  often  kept  on  the 
shore ;  but  it  was  not  the  loneliness  that 
troubled  Ethel,  she  had  no  lack  of  courage, 
and  fear  she  scoffed  at  After  a  time, 
however,  she  became  conscious  of  steps 
behind  her,  steps  that  interfered  with  the 
flow  of  her  weary  thoughts.  A  man  was 
walking  behind  her,  and  gaining  upon  her, 
and  yet,  though  there  was  nothing  peculiar 
in  this,  she  was  conscious  of  a  slight  shiver 
of  fear.  This  made  her  smile,  and  deter- 
mine not  even  to  look  back,  in  order  to 
prove  to  herself  that  she  was  not  foolish, 

"  I  had  no  tea,"  she  thought ;  "  of  course 
I  feel  a  little  faint  for  want  of  food.  That 
horrid  Mrs.  Patmanl  How  can  I  have 
stayed  so  long  with  that  woman  f  She 
drinks,  I  know;  and  she  is  so  insolent. 


She  will  sell  my  ring  this  evening,  I  feel 
sure,  and  I  shall  never,  never  see  it 
again." 

The  steps  were  close  behind  her  now. 
Why  did  the  man  not  pass  her?  She 
crossed  the  road,  and,  pausing  a  moment, 
leant  against  a  telegraph-post. 

The  steps  crossed  over,  too,  and  in  a 
moment  Ethel  faced  round  and  saw  a 
strange-looking  young  man  close  beside 
her. 

"  Is  this  the  road  to  Poole,  madam  % " 
said  this  individual!  in  a  sulky  voice. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ethel,  not  moving,  nor  even 
appearing  to  notice  the  speaker. 

"  Perhaps  you'll  give  a  poor  man  some- 
thing to  help  him  on  his  way  1 " 

The  words  were  humble,  but  the  tone 
insolent,  especially  as  there  was  no  sign  of 
poverty  about  the  speaker. 

11 1  have  nothing  to  spare." 

The  man  laughed.  The  tone  and  the 
accent  were  not  those  of  a  mere  tramp. 
It  was  this  fact  which  caused  Ethel  to  look 
up  and  down  the  road,  hoping  to  see  some 
one  to  whom  she  might  appeal  for  help. 
Opposite  to  her  was  a  fir-wood;  it  was 
private  property,  for,  higher  up  the  bill, 
she  saw  the  chimneys  of  a  large  house.  The 
tall  telegraph-post  against  which  she  leant 
seemed  some  protection ;  so  Ethel,  placing 
her  back  against  it,  determined  to  get  rid 
of  this  man.  He  did  not,  as  she  expected, 
walk  on,  but  seemed  especially  annoyed  by 
her  last  action. 

"Won't  you  give  me  something)"  he 
repeated. 

Bat  Ethel  noticed  that  he  kept  glancing 
furtively  towards  the  wood. 

"  I  have  but  one  shilling  in  my  purse," 
said  Ethel,  "and  I  want  that  for  myself.  I 
shall  stay  here  till  you  walk  on,  as  you  say 
you  are  going  to  Poole.  I  prefer  walking 
alone." 

She  looked  so  proud  and  beautiful,  that 
the  man — tramp  he  certainly  was  not — 
glanced  at  her  with  a  look  of  admiration, 
which  made  Ethel  still  more  angry  and 
determined  not  to  give  in. 

"Give  me  your  purse,  and  I  will  not 
follow  you,"  he  said,  quickly  and  eagerly. 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  and  I  shall 
stay  here  till  you  are  gone." 

"Then  walk  on  by  yourself  to  Poole, 
and  promise  to  say  nothing  about  me." 

Ethel  gazed  at  the  man,  and  this  time 
all  kinds  of  Buspicious  thoughts  flashed 
into  her  brain.  This  fellow  was  no  beggar. 
Why  did  he  want  her  purse  1  Ah  1  of 
course  he  did  not  wish  her  to  get  to  Poole 
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quickly,  and  to  send  the  police  back. 
There  was  something  wrong,  bat  what 
could  she  do  1  No  one  was  in  sight.  Had 
ghe  not  better  give  up  her  last  shilling, 
and  go  on  1  Ethel  Felton  was  by  nature 
so  brave,  that  this  course,  if  politic,  was 
impossible  to  her;  the  very  idea  that 
something  was  wrong  gave  her  courage. 
Before  she  could  decide  what  to  say,  a  soft 
whistle  was  heard  from  the  wood,  and  her 
persecutor  gave  a  slight  start 

"Look  here,  madam,  there's  the  sign 
from  my  friends.  We  don!t  want  wit- 
nesses here.  When  I  whistle  back  it  will 
mean,  the  coast  is  clear,  and  this  post 
is  our  meeting -place.  Promise  to  say 
nothing,  or " 

Ethel  drew  out  her  purse  and  opened  it ; 
she  understood  now  that  the  house  above 
her  was  being  robbed,  and  that  she  was  an 
inconvenient  witness. 

"  You  may  have  this  shilling  if  you  like ; 
you  do  not  want  it.  But  I  shall  certainly 
inform  against  you.  And  the  first  person 
I  meet  I  shall  ask  them  to  help  me  to  warn 
the  owners  of  that  house." 

Another  whistle — clearer,  louder,  more 
impatient 

"  You're  the  pluckiest  woman  I've  met," 
muttered  the  man.  "Look  here,  there's 
not  a  minute  to  waste;  it  will  be  worse 
for  you  to  be  found  here  by  them.  Hush  1 
don't  scream." 

With  a  sudden  movement,  quite  unfore- 
seen by  Ethel,  he  had  seized  her,  thrown 
her  on  the  soft  heather,  and  gagged 
her,  without  her  having  been  able  to  do 
more  than  utter  a  stifled  cry  for  help.  The 
man  was  very  tall  and  powerful,  and 
resistance  was  hopeless.  At  this  moment 
she  repented  very  bitterly  of  her  daring. 
She  saw  that  it  was  her  presence  as  a 
witness  which  annoyed  him,  and  that  she 
had  much  better  have  run  away  at  first 

Another  whistle,  and,  with  more  strength 
than  Ethel  believed  possible,  she  found  her- 
self lifted  bodily  from  the  ground,  and  half 
carried,  half  dragged  down  the  sloping 
side  of  the  road  and  deposited  in  a  sandy 
hollow  just  below,  but  quite  hidden  from 
public  view. 

"Say  nothing,  do  nothing,  and  you  will 
be  safe,"  he  whispered;  "you  owe  your 
safety  to  your  courage,  and  to  me.  Re- 
member, not  a  sound,  at  your  peril19 

Another  instant  he  was  again  on  the 
road.  He  had  given  an  answering  whistle, 
and  Ethel,  though  nearly  suffocated  with 
the  strong  bandage,  remained  motionless. 
The  man  had  had  no  time  to  secure  her 


feet ;  but  she  knew  now  that  it  would  bo 
madness  to  move.  She  felt  faint  and 
shaken ;  but,  fearing  to  lose  consciousness, 
she  made  a  great  effort  over  herself,  and 
listened  attentively.  She  heard  the  tread 
of  several  feet,  the  crashing  of  a  few  dry 
fir  branches;  then  voices  above  her,  dose 
to  the  post.  She  recognised  her  enemy— 
or,  was  he  her  friend  1 — speaking  in  more 
subdued  tones  than  the  others;  bat  his 
companions,  evidently  seeing  nothing, 
feared  nothing. 

Now  and  then  she  could  hear  their 
words ;  but  at  times  she  lost  some  sen- 
tences. Even  then,  she  only  made  oat 
that  there  had  been  some  robbery  from 
the  neighbouring  house— of  what,  she  did 
not  know — and  that  the  men  were  not  quite 
agreed  about  their  next  proceedings. 

"  It's  best  to  go  back  to  Bourne,"  said 
her  friend. 

"  No,  Poole ;  there's  Dan  waiting  in  the 
harbour." 

"It's  not  visible  from  here.  Suppose 
Scuffles  waits  here  with  Toddles,  and  we 
others  go  on  to  Bourne.  The  danger  is 
from  above.  Any  one  going  by  won't  see 
or  hear.    But  they  must  be  watched." 

"Hush;  don't  speak  so  load;  cme 
this  way.  Suppose  any  one  should  come 
along  1" 

A  few  oaths  and  complimentefollowei 

11  My  advice  is  that  we  all  go  our  ways. 
It's  safe  enough;  wait  till  the  shindy  is 
over." 

This  Ethel  knew  was  her  friend.  He 
was  anxious  to  get  them  away  from  the 
post;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
leading  spirit 

At  last  it  was  settled  to  leave  twoof the 
number  to  watch ;  but,  though  Ethel's  man 
begged  hard  to  be  one  of  the  two,  hu 
request  was  not  granted.  He  would 
manage  «■ Skinflint"  better  than  any  of 
them,  and  go  he  must 

After  a  time  this  plan  was  followed  oat, 
and  silence  reigned  again,  except  that  one 
man  acted  sentinel  near  the  post  and 
another  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  nearer 
Bournemouth.  The  Poole  side  was  evi- 
dently not  so  dangerous  to  the  robbera  # 

All  this  time  Ethel  had  been  lying 
motionless,  hardly  daring  to  breathe, 
though  she  had  managed,  by  slow  ^P6?! 
to  undo  the  bandage  over  her  month.  « 
was  only  when  she  was  free  to  listen  to  tfle 
slow  walk  of  the  sentinel  above  that  aii 
the  misery  of  her  position  became  aw**** 
to  her ;  and  yet  she  cared  so  little  for  w 
life  that  fear  seemed  to  be  overpowered  dj 
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utter  weariness.  She  wanted  nothing  from 
life  but  what  it  could  not  give  her: 
Anson's  forgiveness  and  one  look  at  his 
face.  She  did  not  deserve  it,  however ; 
and  this  evening,  as  she  lay  there  cold  and 
miserable,  she  recognised  that  her  married 
life  had  been  a  failure,  chiefly  because  of 
her  temper.  Anson  had  never  been  a 
business  man ;  most  likely  he  never  would 
become  one,  for  his  qualities  lay  in  a  more 
artistic  groove.  He  was  too  kind,  too 
yielding,  too  easily  turned  from  his  pur- 
pose ;  but  he  had  loved  her  till  die,  with 
her  reproaches,  had  driven  him  to  speak 
hard  words.  Now  life  was  not  worth 
living,  because  she  could  never  go  back  to 
him  She  dared  not  face  a  rebuff,  and 
that  rebuff  she  deserved.  Why  not  give 
up  the  struggle  at  .once ;  why  not 

She  heard  the  splash  of  the  waves 
coming  in  below;  the  sound  was  almost 
inviting ;  but  suddenly  another  sound 
caught  her  ear — the  slow  walk  of  a  horse. 
Some  one  was  riding  home  this  way,  and 
it  was  dark.  What  if  this  individual 
should  be  running  into  danger  1  Gould 
she  not  warn  him  1  He  was  still  far  off,  for 
the  claar,  still  air  carried  the  slow  reverbe- 
rations a  long  way.  If  he  were  not  in 
danger,  anyhow  could  she  not  warn  him 
that  some  evil  deed  had  been  committed, 
and,  mth  his  help,  perhaps— instead  of 
weakly  giving  in  to  her  own  misfortune — 
she  might  yet  be  of  use  to  her  fellow 
creatures  1  Some  day  Anson  might  hear  of 
it  and  be  proud  of  her,  some  day  when 
she  was  dead. 

Waiting  till  the  sentinel  had  walked  on 
towards  Bournemouth  to  hail  his  fellow- 
watcher,  she  rose  on  her  knees  and  tried  to 
crawl  a  few  yards;  but  she  was  so  stiff 
that  she  had  to  pause  several  times  before 
she  could  proceed.  The  man  above  had 
not  heard  the  sounds,  or,  if  he  heard,  he 
had  gone  to  join  his  companion,  in  order  to 
be  two  to  one. 

Yes,  that  was  it.  Ethel  stood  up  and 
looked  round.  She  could  see  nothing  but 
blurred  outlines  of  the  hilly  ground  and 
the  dark  trees,  and  still  the  sound  of  horse's 
hoofs  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  She  could 
not  make  way  on  this  uneven,  heathy 
ground;  she  must  reach  the  road,  and 
then  run  as  quickly  as  possible  to  meet  the 
rider.  Her  limbs  trembled  now ;  she  felt 
giddy ;  she  could  only  manage  to  cling  to 
one  idea.  She  could  not  reason ;  she  was 
almost  afraid  of  forgetting  what  she  meant 
to  do  as  she  stumbled  on  in  the  dark.  Now 
the  rider  was  close  at  hand ;  but  there  was 


the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  her.  She 
mast  have  been  seen,  perhaps,  or  some- 
thing had  happened.  She  waved  one  arm, 
and  cried: 

"Stop!" 

The  horse  was  reined  in,  and  a  voice 
called  out : 

"  Who  is  there  1    Let  me  pass." 

Ethel  felt  desperate  now;  the  words  she 
wished  to  use  became  confused  in  her 
brain;  she  wanted  to  explain,  and  yet 
felt  unable  to  do  so ;  she  knew  only  that 
the  voice  she  heard  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  there  seemed  something 
familiar  in  it 

11  Stop/1  die  said,  "there  has  been  a 
robbery,  or  something  wrong,  there  are 
two  men  out  there;  they  are  coming. 
I—I " 

She  had  placed  her  hands  on  the  reins, 
and  was  supporting  herself  thus,  when  the 
horse  made  a  plunge,  Ethel  was  thrown 
down,  and  for  some  moments  she  remem- 
bered nothing  more.  When  she  came  to 
herself,  she  was  leaning  against  the  old 
telegraph-post,  and  some  one  was  bending 
over  her. 

II  Are  they  coming  1  Will  you  help  me 
to  get  up  1    I  must  get  back  to  Poole." 

A  hand  was  near  to  her,  it  grasped  hers, 
and  she  stood  up.  Why  was  this  stranger 
so  silent  ? 

"Are  we  safe  1  I  am  glad  you  came ; 
will  you  ride  *on  to  Bourne — no,  to  Poole, 
and  get  help?  They  have  hidden  some- 
thing in  the  wood,  it  may  be  of  the  ut- 
most consequence.  This  is  not  a  common 
robbery,  I  am  sure." 

II I  cannot  leave  you  alone,"  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"  It  does  not  matter  about  me — I  ihall 
walk  on.  I  have  been  here  a  long  time, 
it  is  a  long  story ;  but — I  do  want  to  warn 
those  it  concerns." 

"  The  cowards  have  fled ;  but  that  is  of 
no  consequence  compared  to  you.  You 
are  cold,  you — you " 

"Never  mind  about  me;  my  life  is 
worth  nothing.  Will  you  not  go  back, 
at  once  f  " 

Instead  of  answering,  the  stranger  drew 
a  box  from  his  pocket  and  lit  a  match ;  it 
spluttered  in  the  evening  air,  nearly  went 
out,  then  made  up  its  mind  to  burn.  The 
stranger  held  it  a  little  above  him  and 
said: 

"  Ethel !  Don't  you  know  me  1  Hush ; 
say  nothing  till  you  hear  ma  I  have  found 
you  now.  I  have  been  looking  for  you  a 
long  time,  but  had  almost  given  you  up. 
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By  chance,  to-day,  I  discovered  your  opal 
ring  at  a  Poole  jeweller's — a  woman  had 
just  sold  it  to  him.  I  tried  to  trace  you, 
bat  failed  again,  and  being  too  late  for 
any  train,  I  hired  this  horse  to  ride  back 
to  Bourne.  Then  this — this  most  unex- 
pected meeting  took  place.  You  were 
knocked  down  by  my  horse — but  you  are 
not  much  hurt,  I  trust — and  now,  now  I 
have  found  you,  I  wish  to  take  no  unfair 
advantage  of  you.  Tell  me  your  address, 
and,  in  future,  half  my  fortune  shall  be 
yours.  I  am  a  free  man.  My  debts  are 
paid.    Will  you  accept  what  I  offer  you  1 " 

His  voice  was  very  low,  but  firm ;  the 
match  had  burnt  itself  out  and  he  had 
thrown  it  away ;  they  were  again  in  dark- 
ness, and  Ethel  leant  for  support,  not  on 
Anson,  but  against  the  post. 

He  was  offering  her  money,  not  love ; 
and  all  the  old  rebellious  pride  rose  up  as 
strong  as  ever,  for  she — she  wanted  him. 
She  had  had  her  wish  realised,  she  had 
for  a  moment  seen  his  face,  and  that  was 
all ;  the  result  was  but  the  offer  of  money ! 

11  Wo,"  she  said,  firmly,  nerving  herself 
for  a  last  effort.  "  I  will  not  accept  any 
of  your  money.  But,  now,  there  is  not 
another  moment  to  lose.  Bide  back;  I  will 
follow  on  foot,  or  wait  out  there  till  you 
can  send  a  carriage  for  me." 

"No,  I  will  not.  Come  back  a  little 
with  me.  We  will  warn  the  people  at 
that  houset  before  I  go  to  Poole.  You 
must  rest  there." 

"  And  your  horse  V 

"  He  must  take  his  chance.  The  thieves 
will  be  afraid." 

Ethel  knew  she  must  accept  this  pro- 
position ;  for,  evidently,  it  was  the  wisest 
course  to  pursue. 

M  Come,"  he  said. 

She  took  a  few  steps  forward,  and,  find- 
ing that  she  could  hardly  walk,  she  said : 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  take  your  arm." 

Anson  took  her  hand  and  placed  it  on 
his  arm. 

"Lean  on  me,"  he  said,  gently;  the 
coldness  had  gone  out  of  his  voice,  and 
there  was  a  slight  quiver  audible.  The 
two  thus  walked  on  in  silence  up  the 
drive  bordered  with  fir-trees,  which  added 
to  the  gloom  and  darkness.  As  they 
neared  the  house,  Ethel  stopped  short 

"One  moment,  Anson;  we  are  nearly 
there,  afterwards  we  shall  see  nothing 
more  of  each  other.  Once  for  all,  I  must 
speak.  I  am  sorry  for  the  past.  We  were 
not  fitted  for  each  other ;  but  it  was  my 
fault.    Forgive  me,  and  go  on  forgetting." 


"Echel,  IcanV 

11 1  thought  not ;  you  can't  forgive." 

"No,  no;  I  cannot  forget,  because — " 

"  Because  I  have  ruined  your  Ufa* 

"Because  I  love  you  stilL" 

There  was  a  little  stifled  cry,  and  Ethel 
found  herself  sobbing  in  her  husband's 
arms. 

There  was  no  time  for  more,  they  knew 
they  must  hurry  on  to  raise  the  alarm; 
and  Ethel,  as  if  in  a  dream,  told  her 
strange  story,  and  said  she  felt  sure  what- 
ever was  stolen  was  still  hidden  in  the 
wood  opposite  the  telegraph-post;  and  her 
words  proved  true. 

"And  this  lady  you  met  so  oppor- 
tunely/' afterwards  said  the  owner  of 
Victoria  Lodge,  "you  knew  her?" 

"She  is  my  wife — Mrs.  Anson  Feltoa" 

"The  bravest  of  her  sex/1  said  the 
grateful  maa  "This  box  contains  valu- 
able securities,  which  the  thieves  mnat 
have  known  were  here  for  a  few  days. 
They  are  worth  forty  thousand  pounds." 

The  story  was  the  talk  of  the  town,  and 
was  in  all  the  papers  the  next  day;  bat 
that  was  the  least  part  of  the  wonder,  so 
at  least  thought  Mr.  Felton's  housekeeper, 
when,  on  her  -master's  return,  he  intro- 
duced the  lady  to  her  as  {i  My  wife— Mrs. 
Anson  Felton." 


DOWN  AT  BEAOHLY. 
By  T.  E.  SOUTHBE. 

CHAPTER  I.      AT   "THE  BLUE  ANCHOR. 

It  was  a  glorious  spring  evening;  the 
sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  and  the  W 
was  suffused  with  the  dying  glories  of  we 
sunset  The  sea  was  just  raffled  by  » 
feint  southerly  breeze,  and  the  waif*" 
they  fell  gently  on  the  shore,  broke  tt» 
stillness  with  a  musical  cadence. 


Two  men,  in  tourists'  costumes, 


soft  felt 


bats,  and  knapsacks  on  their  back".  <*» 
along  the  parade  at  Beachly,  and  enterw 
the  open  door  of  "  The  Blue  Anchor. 

»  Here  I  am  again !"  said  the  elderoi 
the  two,  saluting  the  rubicund  ta0» 
with  a  kindly  nod  and  a  pleasant  am"*  „ 
suppose  you  can  put  us  up  for  a  *ee"Lj 

"Certainly,  sir?  responded  the  to** 
"  Glad  to  see  you.    It's  only  the  otter  ^ 
I  was  saying  to  my  missus,  1  ««    ^ 
wonder  if  we  was  to  see  eomewuJg  » 
Westbrooke   this  Easter,  »d  W»  J 

*** ' "  k«A  r« 

"Yes,  Silas;   here  I  "»•    *"° 
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brought  a  friend  with  me  to  show  him  the 
lions  of  Beachly." 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  too,  sir/'  responded 
the  landlord,  addressing  the  younger  man. 
"  Any  friend  of  Mr.  Westbrooke's  is  wel- 
come at ( The  Blue  Anchor.1 " 

"Bless  ns  and  save  us,  if  it  isn't  Mr. 
Westbrooke  1"  said  a  remarkably  good- 
looking  and  rather  portly  woman,  making 
her  appearance  from  the  bar  parlour. 

"Ah!  Mrs.  Pocock,  there  you  are,  as 
bright  and  beautiful  as  ever,"  exclaimed 
Westbrooke.  "Why,  you  grow  younger 
every  year ! " 

"  This  way,  sir,"  she  said,  addressing  the 
younger  man ;  "  I  don't  pay  no  'tention  to 
his  gammon.  I'll  show  you  to  your  room, 
and  then  you'll  like  some  tea  and  some- 
thing to  eat?" 

"  Yes ;  one  of  your  nice  high  teas,"  re- 
plied Westbrooke. 

"  You  shall  have  it,  sir.  I'll  be  ready 
for  you  by  the  time  you've  cleaned  your- 
selves." 

"  Bather  primitive,  Charley,"  said  West- 
brooke, apologetically  ;  "  but  the  landlady 
cooks  like  an  angel ! " 

"  All  right,  old  fellow ! "  roared  Charley, 
from  the  depth  of  the  hand-basin.  "  Primi- 
tive or  not  primitive,  everything's  very 
clean  and  nice;  which  is  more  than  you 
can  say  for  some  more  pretentious  cribs." 

"What  a  splendid  view;  Arthur  1"  he 
continued. 

"Qaite  so,"  responded  his  friend. 
"  Beachly  is  famous  for  the  grandeur  and 
variety  of  its  scenery." 

"Yes;  I  should  think  so,  What  a 
magnificent  promontory ! " 

(1  Tea's  ready,  gentlemen,"  reported  Mrs. 
Pocock;  and  the  two  descended  to  the 
sitting-room. 

"This  is  what  I  call  real  enjoyment!" 
said  Charles  Harding,  when  the  tea  was 
over  and  they  were  sitting  in  the  bow- 
window  smoking  their  cigars. 

"Quite  so,"  responded  Westbrooke; 
"we  are  just  in  the  situation  in  which 
physical  enjoyment  is  experienced  to  the 
fullest  extent.  We  are  in  perfect  and 
robust  health;  we  have  been  walking  a 
sufficient  distance  through  the  clear  air  of 
a  hilly  country  to  make  us  feel  comfortably 
fatigued ;  we  have  partaken  of  a  hearty 
meal  and  are  now  at  rest." 

Thus  they  sat,  the  blue  wreaths  of  smoke 
curling  upwards  from  their  cigars,  as  they 
gazed  out  into  the  blue  interminable  ocean! 
which  lay  sleeping  before  them.  Not  a  cloud 
dimmed  the  stainless blueoftheheavens;  not 


a  sound  fell  upon  the  ears  save  the  music  of 
the  waves  as  they  gently  washed  the  shore, 
and  then,  with  a  singing  murmur,  trickled 
back  into  the  ocean. 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  them  was 
a  magnificent  one.  To  the  left,  in  a  gentle 
curve,  stretched  a  long  line  of  craggy  and 
precipitous  cliffs,  ending  in  a  high,  rocky 
point,  with  a  lighthouse  on  its  highest 
acclivity.  To  the  right,  like  a  sleeping 
giant,  with  its  base  resting  in  the  sea,  rose 
Polestone  Head,  a  noble  promontory,  with 
an  almost  perpendicular  face,  and  having 
an  elevation  little  short  of  a  thousand  feet 
At  its  foot,  trending  to  the  westward  and 
forming  a  sort  of  semicircle,  broken  here 
and  there  by  short,  spur-like  ridges,  was  a 
reef  of  black  rocks,  extending  far  into  the 
sea. 

It  was  a  night  of  unwonted  beauty,  such 
as  is  not  often  seen  in  these  northern 
climes,  for  the  moon  had  an  almost  tropical 
brilliancy ;  and  sea  and  land  were  bathed 
hi  a  flood  of  mellow  light. 

The  two  friends  had  been  smoking  for 
some  time  in  silence,  when  the  room  door 
opened  and  Mr.  Pocock  appeared  with 
lights. 

"Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  landlord,  put 
out  those  lights  I "  cried  Harding. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  put  them  out,  my  friend," 
said  Westbrooke.  "  We  prefer  the  moon- 
light. But  now  you  are  here,  bring  us  up 
some  toddy." 

Mr.  Pocock  put  out  the  candles,  and 
disappeared. 

"Look  here,  Arthur,"  cried  Harding, 
"  do  you  see  those  two  girls  1 " 

"  Oh,  bother  girls ! "  replied  Westbrooke. 
"  Your  head  is  full  of  them  ! " 

"By  Jove !  what  a  beautiful  creature ! 
Get  up  and  have  a  look ! " 

"I'm  too  tired,"  replied  Westbrooke. 
"Here's  Pocock,"  he  continued,  as  the 
landlord  entered  with  the  toddy,  ''he's  a 
great  admirer  of  female  beauty ;  ask  him." 

"  Yes,  come  here,  Pocock ;  who  are  those 
two  girls  P 

"  I  don't  know  their  names,"  replied  the 
landlord,  when  he  had  glanced  at  them; 
"  but  they  are  visitors,  and  they  are  lodging 
at  Sea  View  Terrace." 

The  following  morning  our  two  friends 
started  for  a  stroll  along  the  beach.  The 
weather  was  bright  and  fresh,  and  they 
were  in  high  spirits.  As  they  approached 
an  old  fishing-lugger,  which  was  drawn  up 
high  on  the  shore,  they  were  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  voices,  accompanied  by  a 
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rippling  peal  of  laughter,     As  they  passed 
the  vessel,  a  voice  said : 

"  Why,  it's  Mr.  Westbrooke  ! " 

11  Ah!  Mrs.  Baynton,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  how  are  you  !  " 

11  Quite  well,  I  thank  you/1  she  replied ; 
"but  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  in  this  outlandish  place !" 

(*  I  think  I  may  return  the  compliment," 
he  replied;  "but  now  let  me  introduce 
my  friend,  Mr.  Harding." 

They  shook  hands,  and  then  Mrs. 
Baynton  said : 

"This  is  my  daughter  May,  and  this, 
Miss  Dora  Allen." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Westbrooke,  "is 
this  little  May  1" 

"Little  May  no  longer,  sir!19  replied 
the  younger  of  the  two  girls,  with  a  pout. 
"I'm  nineteen!" 

"  Really  1    How  time  passes ! " 

After  the  ceremony  of  introduction  had 
ended,  Westbrooke  asked : 

"And  where  are  Mr.  Baynton  and  Tomt" 

"  Mr.  Baynton  is  writing  letters,  and  we 
expect  Tom  down  to-night." 

Meantime,  Charles  Harding,  who  had 
recognised  in  Dora  Allen  the  beautiful  girl 
he  had  seen  the  night  before,  was  trying 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  that  young  lady, 
and,  apparently,  with  some  success. 

An  hour  or  more  passed  in  pleasant 
chat,  and  then  a  sudden  darkening  of  the 
sky  warned  them  to  seek  for  shelter. 

"  Come  in  and  spend  the  evening  with 
us,"  said  Mrs.  Baynton,  as  they  hurried 
off,  "  and  the  girls  will  give  you  a  little 
music" 

"All  right,"  responded  Westbrooke,  as 
he  started  off  at  a  run.  "Come  on,  old 
man,  or  we  shall  get  a  soaking." 

CHAPTER  EL      MOONLIGHT  AND  fttUHlCl 

"  Hers,  Mr.  Westbrooke  I "  called  May 
from  the  balcony,  as  soon  as  he  had  en- 
tered the  drawing-room,  "take  the  glass 
and  tell  me  what  you  make  of  this,"  point- 
ing to  a  small  white  object  on  the  distant 
horizon. 

"She's  a  schooner,"  he  replied,  as  he 
lowered  the  glass. 

"I  said  so,"  broke  in  Dora;  "I  said  it 
was  the  « Fairy  Queen.1 " 

14  That's  the  yacht  my  brother  is  coming 
in,"  explained  May ;  "  and  it's  very  pro- 
voking, you  see  there  is  not  a  breath  of 
wind  stirring." 

"  We  shall  get  a  breeze,  presently,"  pre- 
dicted Harding. 


"  Don't  you  believe  him,  Miss  Baynton," 
said  Westbrooke;  "he's  a  false  prophet. 
He  said,  this  morning,  the  weather  had 
cleared  up ;  so  I  think,  seeing  that  it  has 
poured  in  torrents  several  times  to  day, 
his  prognostics  are  not  reliable.19 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied  Miss 
Allen.  "Mr.  Fflby  told  Tom  to  say  that, 
if  he  were  alive,  and  the '  Fairy  Queen '  were 
afloat,  they  would  be  at  Beachly  on  Friday 
night  at  the  latest!" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Baynton,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  "and  I'll  bet  you  what  you 
like  he'll  keep  his  word." 

"You  should  never  make  bets  on  a 
Friday,"  said  Mrs.  Baynton,  "it's  very 
unlucky." 

"Yes,  if  you  lose,"  replied  he,  "  bat  not 
if  you  win." 

"  I  never  make  bets,  and  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  weather-wise,"  said  Westbrooke,  "but 
I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  it  that 
yacht  reaches  Beachly  to-night'7 

"  Well,"  said  May,  oracularly,  "we  shall 
see!" 

As  Westbrooke  sipped  his  tea,  he  thought 
what  a  sweet,  tender  little  creature  May 
Baynton  had  grown  to  be.  The  last  time 
he  had  seen  her  she  had  been  a  rather 
awkward  schoolgirl.  Now  she  was  a 
beautiful,  well-developed,  rather  piquant 
little  fairy.  A  sort  of  girl  to  be  ad- 
mired, complimented,  and  teased,  bat  not 
to  be  loved.  No,  he  was  far  too  old 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  He  had  never  been 
in  love;  and  at  thirty-five  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  caught  by  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
however  pretty  and  elegant  she  was,  or 
refined  in  her  manners.  It  was  not  likely 
that  he,  who  had  danced  with  lovely  girls, 
had  conversed  with  charming  women,  had 
listened  to  the  melodious  voices  and  witty 
sallies  of  all  the  beauties  of  the  day,  and 
had  come  out  heart-whole,  should  be  caught 
by  a  little  witch  of  nineteen. 

Time  passed,  the  shades  of  evening  had 
crept  over  the  scene ;  the  moon  rose  and 
flooded  the  calm  sea  with  her  silvery  light 
There  was  no  sign  of  wind,  and  the  sup- 
posed "  Fairy  Queen"  still  remained  a  white 
speck  in  the  distance. 

"  Now,  girls,"  said  Mr*  Baynton,  when 
the  tea-equipage  had  been  removed,  "I 
promised  our  mends  some  music." 

May  smiled  obediently,  and  took  her 
seat  at  the  piano. 

"They  have  got  a  breeze  out  in  the 
offing,"  cried  Dora,  from  the  balcony,  after 
a  little  time,  "and  the  yacht  is  much 
nearer  than  it  was." 

I 
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"Plenty  of  time,  Dora,"  said  Mrs. 
Baynton.  "  Give  us  one  of  your  pathetic 
songs;  I'm  sure  Mr.  Harding  will  be 
delighted." 

"  Certainly  I  no  doubt,"  replied  Charley. 

With  a  grand  sweep  of  her  dress,  and  a 
satisfied  smile,  she  sat  down,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  room  was  filled  with  her 
powerful  contralto  voice. 

If  Westbrooke  was  enchanted  with 
May's  playing,  Harding  was  entranced  with 
Dora's  singing. 

By  the  time  Dora's  song  was  finished, 
the  M  Fairy  Queen,"  which  was  bringing  a 
spanking  breeze  with  her,  had  drawn  in  to 
the  land.  In  the  course  of  the  next  twenty 
minutes  she  had  made  such  progress  that 
Mr.  Baynton  could  distinguish  those  on 
board. 

"There  are  three  of  them,"  he  said,  as 
he  took  the  glass  from  his  eye.  "  There's 
Tom,  and  Jack,  and,  if  I'm  not  much  mis- 
taken, the  other  is  Horace  Cana.  I  shall 
go  down  and  see." 

Dora  Allen  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
balcony,  but  there  was  just  enough  light 
for  Harding  to  see  that  at  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  Horace  Cana,  Dora's  colour 
heightened  considerably. 

In  %  few  minutes  more  the  yacht  was 
anchored,  the  sails  were  stowed,  and  the 
three  jumped  into  the  boat  and  made  for 
the  shore. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Cana,'1  said  Mrs. 
Baynton,  a  few  minutes  later,  as  the  quar- 
tette entered  the  room.  "Quite  an  un- 
expected pleasure." 

The  new-comer  said  a  few  courteous 
words  in  reply,  shook  hands  with  May, 
and  then  advanced  to  where  Dora  was 
standing.  He  took  her  hand  and  pressed 
it.  How  long  he  would  have  continued  to 
do  so  cannot  be  predicted,  for  Mrs. 
Baynton  interrupted  him  by  saying  play- 
fully: 

"  When  you  have  done  squeezing  Dora's 
hand,  111  introduce  you  to  our  two 
friends." 

He  turned  round  hastily;  evidently  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  abashed,  for  he 
smiled  good-humouredly  at  Mrs.  Baynton, 
and  offering  his  hand  frankly,  declared 
himself  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Westbrooke  and  Harding. 

To  say  that  both  these  gentlemen  re- 
ciprocated the  good  feeling  Mr.  Cana  ex- 
pressed would  be  a  departure  from  the 
truth,  for  Charley  Harding  wished  him  at 
Halifax,  or  any  other  place  a  long  way 
from  Beachly.    He  had  been  getting  on  so 


delightfully  with  Dora,  and  now  a  cloud 
had  suddenly  come  over  the  scene. 

After  this,  Westbrooke  and  Harding  came 
and  went  as  they  liked,  generally  spending 
their  evenings  with  the  Bayntons,  and 
mo^e  often  than  not  joining  them  in  their 
walks  and  excursions.  This  easy,  quiet 
mode  of  passing  his  time,  so  free  from  all 
excitement,  so  indolently  enjoyable,  had 
about  it — at  least  for  Arthtr  Westbrooke — 
an  element  of  danger.  The  cairn  pleasure 
of  a  refined  domestic  circle  seemed  to  come 
nearer  to  what,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he 
had  longed  for,  than  the  turmoil  of  fashion- 
able society,  the  feverish  excitement,  in 
which  he  had,  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  been  mixing. 

He  went  on,  day  after  day,  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  May's  smiles,  without 
knowing  whence  came  this  new-born  happi- 
ness, and  totally  unconscious  of  the  danger 
he  was  incurring.  He  was  sensible  that 
he  was  experiencing  more  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  these  kindly-hearted  people  than 
he  had  ever  done  before ;  but  he  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  that  he  was  falling  in 
love.  He  did  not  imagine  that  he  had  any 
special  preference,  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
his  pleasant  badinage  was  equally  divided 
between  May  and  Dora.  In  fact,  if  any 
one  came  in  for  an  extra  share  of  his 
quiet  attention,  it  was  Mrs.  Baynton 
herself. 

Throwing  pebbles  into  the  water  may 
not  be  a  very  intellectual  occupation;  but 
May  Baynton,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
shingle  listening  to  the  lazy  wash  of  the 
waves,  and  casting  furtive  glanees  at 
Arthur  Westbrooke,  who  was  lying  beside 
her,  found  it  a  very  pleasant,  dreamy  sort 
of  amusement. 

Eeclining  at  your  ease,  now  and  again 
gazing  up  into  the  face  of  a  pretty  girl, 
who  smiles  down  upon  you  with  loving 
eyes,  may  not  be  the  most  prudent  thing 
for  a  bachelor  who,  like  Arthur  West- 
brooke, has  no  intention  of  marrying,  to 
be  doing;  but,  if  it  be  dangerous,  he 
found  it  extremely  agreeable. 

Presently,  May  paused  in  her  occupation 
and  sighed. 

Arthur  started.  He  had  as  it  were  been 
floating  in  the  air,  inhaling  the  ethereal 
breath  of  love.  His  heart  beat  high.  The 
warm  blood  coursed  rapidly  through  his 
veins.  The  girl's^  fair  white  hand  was 
resting  on  the  shingle.  Almost  uncon- 
sciously he  took  it  in  his.    He  did  not 
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know  what  he  was  going  to  do;  all  he 
was  conscious  of  was  that  she  did  not  at- 
tempt to  withdraw  it.  He  looked  into  her 
eyes — soft,  sweet  eyes  they  were — and, 
raising  it  to  his  lips,  he  kissed  it. 

May's  heart  flattered,  not  with  alarm, 
but  with  joy.  A  tender,  delicious  languor 
crept  into  her  bosom  and  diffused  itself 
through  her  whole  frame.  For  days  past 
she  had  been  dreaming  a  soft  ecstatic 
dream,  which  now  seemed  dawning  into 
reality.  In  Arthur  Westbrooke's  presence 
she  had  felt  emotions  which,  to  her,  were 
new  and  delightful ;  and  she,  for  the  first 
time,  knew  the  rapture  of  loving.  The 
question  she  had  longed  to  settle  was — 
was  her  love  returned!  She  felt  that  it 
was ;  but  she  longed  passionately  to  know 
from  his  own  lips  that  her  love  was  re- 
ciprocated. Fall  of  strange  hopes  and 
fears  she  sat ;  her  hand  was  still  clasped  in 
his ;  the  words  were  on  his  lips,  when  the 
spell  was  broken  by  a  voice  calling : 

11  May  !  I  say,  May,  do  you  know  what 
the  time  is  1 "  It  was  Tom  Baynton,  who 
came  striding  down  the  beach.  "You 
had  better  come  along,"  he  said,  "  or  you 
won't  get  any  luncheon." 

"  Hang  the  luncheon  ! "  muttered  West- 
brooke.  "I  wish  the  fellow  was  at 
Jericho ! " 

As  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  wish 
being  accomplished,  he  proceeded  to  assist 
May  to  rise.  As  he  did  so,  their  eyes  met 
That  glance  was  enough,  and  she  knew 
that  he  loved  her. 


chapter  in, 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  ST.  KIFIN'S  CAVES. 

"  I  SAT,  old  fellow,"  said  Harding,  as 
they  sat  by  the  window  one  evening  later 
on,  "  I've  had  pretty  nearly  enough  of  this. 
We've  been  here  now  nearly  a  fortnight, 
and  Lthink  we've  seen  all  that  there  is  to 
see." 

"  Nonsense,  man]!  There's  plenty  more 
to  see;  and,  besides,  the  Bayntons  don't 
leave  for  another  week." 

"Ob,  bother  the  Bayntons!"  blurted 
out  Harding.  "I'm  sick  of  the  whole 
lot!" 

11  Have  you  and  Dora  been  quarrelling?" 
asked  Westbrooke. ' 

"  Quarrelling  ?  No !  She  is  not  worth 
quarrelling  with." 

"  Hoity  toity  !  Why,  it  was  only  the 
other  day  you  said  she  was  the  sweetest 
and  nicest  creature  under  heaven." 
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"  No ;  did  1 1 "  laughed  Charley. " 
I've  changed  my  mind.  She  is  a  beastly 
flirt.  Did  you  see  how  she  went  on  with 
that  fellow  Canal" 

"That    fellow   Canal 
ashamed  of  you ! " 

"  Well,  how  would  you  like  some  one  to 
come  and  make  love  to  May  Baynton ! " 

"  That's  quite  a  different  thing." 

"  Of  course  it  is ;  but  that's  not  in 
answer  to  my  question  !  How  would  yon 
like  it  1 " 

"  I  should  feel  annoyed,  I  dare  say ;  but 
I  should  -not  let  any  one  see  it.  At  any 
rate,  I  should  not  strike  my  colours  and 
make  off." 

11  Ah!  but  I  can  see  this  Horace  Cam 
is  an  old  sweetheart,  and  I  stand  no 
chance  against  him." 

"'Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady," 
said  Westbrooke. 

"  I  should  ~not  mind  it  if  she  did  not 
try  to  snub  me  so." 

"  She  only  wants  to  show  her  powers, 
Give  her  the  cold  shoulder,  and  see  ho* 
she  takes  it." 

"  I'll  try  it,"  responded  Harding. 

"  We  are  going  to  see  the  caves;  will 
you  like  to  accompany  us  f "  asked  May 
baynton,  the  following  morning. 

"Yes,"  replied  Westbrooke,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  "  but  you  will  find  it  rough 
travelling  for  ladies." 

"Ob,  we  don't  mind  that/'  «"d  Dora. 
"  They  say  the  sight  is  worth  the  trouUa 
What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Harding !" 

"That  I'm  too  lazy.  I'd  rather  lie  on 
the  beach  and  smoke." 

"  Don't  be  disagreeable,  you're  as  bad  u 
Horace  Cana."  Then  she  whispered : "  You 
must ;  I  want  you  to  come ! "  . 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "that  altera  the 
question.  If  you'll  promise  to  be  good,  11 
make  the  sacrifice." 

"What  time  do  you  start!"  mW 
Westbrooke. 

"  In  half  an  hour,"  replied  May. 

"And  what  about  Filby  and  Canal 
said  Westbrooke.  _      , 

"They  are  gone.  The  'Fairy  Qaejj 
sailed  this  morning  for  the  Isle  of  W« 
There  was  a  telegram  about  a  match,  saia 

In' half  an  hour  the  party  started  for £ 
far-famed  St.  Kifin's  Oaves.  Cfa*"* 
over  slippery 'rocks,  threading  "JfJ 
among  pools  of  se*waterandhoget^a«J 
proved  rather  harder  work  than  Maj jj 
Dora  had  anticipated ;  but  the  PW**C 
ness  of  the  coast,  and  the  grandeur  oi » 
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scene  by  which  the  caves  were  approached, 
repaid  them  for  all  their  exertions. 

St.  Kifin's  Head  formed  part  of  a  mag- 
nificent range  of  cliffs,  which  encircled  a 
bay  of  the  same  name.  At  the  foot  of  the 
precipice  were  colossal  fragments  of  rock, 
detached  from  the  parent  cliffs  by  some 
great  convulsion  of  nature;  and  these, 
piled  in  rugged  disorder,  formed  a  scene 
of  wildness  and  grandeur  such  as  Dora  and 
May  had  never  seen  before. 

But  the  caves,  if  not  so  grand,  were 
more  curious  and  interesting.  The  entrance 
was  lofty  and  wide,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  huge  honeycombed  rocks,  rugged, 
irregular,  and  picturesque,  which  rose 
almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  thirty 
feet,  and  was  spanned  by  a  massive  arch 
nearly  regular  in  its  structure.  It  looked 
like  the  porch  of  some  Titanic  temple, 
and  when  they  had  passed  into  the 
solemn  fane,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
lofty  chamber,  which  an  immense  pillar 
divided  into  a  principal  and  secondary 
gallery.  When  they  had  advanced  some 
distance  into  the  interior,  the  man  who 
had  been  their  guide  lit  up  a  torch  of 
tarred  rope,  and  the  whole  scene  changed 
as  if  by  magic.  The  sides  and  roof, 
glistening  with  moisture,  reflected  its 
glare  with  a  splendour  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  imagine.  Up  to  the  moment  of 
lighting  the  torch  they  had  all  been  filled 
with  silent  awe;  but  at  the  sight  of  its 
brilliant  effect  the  whole  party  simulta- 
neously burst  into  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  delight.  The  effect  produced  by  this 
was,  if  anything,  more  magical  than  that  of 
the  light.  Their  voices,  alter  rolling  along 
the  roof,  and  reverberating  from  side  to 
side,  almost  died  out  in  the  distance,  and 
then  came  back  again  in  a  chorus  of 
echoes. 

Having  seen  .all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and 
the  guide  having  warned  them  that  the 
tide  was  now  rising,  they  turned  back. 

While  they  had  been  in  the  cavern  the 
heavens  had  assumed  a  threatening  aspect. 
Black  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  north- 
east, and  there  was  every  appearance  of  an 
approaching  squall. 

"I  think  we'd  better  wait  till  the 
shower's  over,"  said  Harding.  "There's 
splendid  shelter  here  in  these  caves.9' 

"  No,  sir,  that  won't  do  at  all,"  said  the 
guide.  "If  we  stop  here  another  half- 
hour,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  to 
stop  all  night. ,; 

"  How's  that  1 "  asked  Harding. 

11  The  tide,  sir.    We  should  be  shut  in 


by  the  tide.  Don't  you  see  how  fast  it 
rises  V  replied  the  guide. 

Thus  warned,  they  started  off  at  a  good 
round  pace,  but  before  they  had  got  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  cavern,  the  rain  began 
to  descend  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  had 
risen  almost  to  a  gale. 

For  a  moment  Arthur,  who  had  taken 
May  into  his  charge,  was  almost  over- 
powered, and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could 
do  to  prevent  her  from  being  thrown 
violently  to  the  ground;  but  with  a  strong 
effort  they  pressed  on.  As  they  advanced, 
the  influx  of  the  water  was  so  rapid, 
that  instead  of  being  able  to  pass  across 
the  sandy  and  more  even  part  of  the  shore, 
they  were  driven  higher  and  higher,  and 
their  progress  was  greatly  impeded  by  the 
rocks  and  boulders  scattered  about  the 
base  of  the  cliff  Often  they  had  to  clamber 
over  large  masses  of  stone  of  uneven 
surface,  and  covered  with  seaweed.  This 
rendered  their  progress  slow  and  somewhat 
dangerous,  for  the  seaweed  grew  in  such 
abundance,  and  was  so  heavy  and  thick, 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  they  nearly 
slipped  into  a  deep  hollow,  or  came  un- 
awares into  close  proximity  with  sharp- 
pointed  rocks,  by  which  a  serious  wound 
might  have  been  inflicted.  These  diffi- 
culties, combined  with  the  wind  and  the 
rain,  which  blew  in  their  faces  and  nearly 
blinded  them,  rendered  their  progress 
difficult 

Amid  all  this  turmoil  and  danger,  May 
Baynton  never  flinched  or  hesitated.  She 
was  with  Arthur,  that  was  enough.  With 
him  at  her  side  she  could  go  through  any- 
thing. But  apart  from  this,  she  was 
naturally  courageous,  and  her  example  and 
encouragement  prevented  Dora  from  sink- 
ing under  the  fatigue  and  terror  of  the 
situation. 

"  Only  one  more  point  to  pass,"  said  the 
guide,  "  and  we  are  safa" 

But  this  point  was  the  worst  of  any  they 
had  passed,  or,  rather,  the  tide  Was  ad- 
vancing so  quickly,  that  they  had  to  take 
the  highest  and  most  difficult  part  of  it. 
It  would  have  been  no  easy  task  in  fine 
weather,  and  ordinary  circumstances ;  how 
much  more  so  now,  in  the  teeth  of  such  a 
squall,  when  the  violence  of  the  wind,  at 
times,  made  it  difficult  to  retain  their 
footing  1 

It  was  passed  at  last,  and  they  paused  to 
get  breath. 

"  Thank  Heaven  I  We  are  all  safe  now," 
said  the  guide. 

Ah  1  were  they  all  safe  1 


\ 
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"  Where  iq  Tom?  "  asked  May,  in  accents 
of  alarm. 

Everybody  looked  round,  but  no  Tom 
was  to  be  seen.  Westbrooke  and  the 
guide  shouted ;  but  there  was  no  reply. 

They  stood  for  some  minutes  gazing  at 
each  other  in  blank  dismay,  their  minds 
filled  with  strange  forebodings.  Where 
was  he  t    What  had  happened  ? 

11 1  must  go  back,'1  said  Westbrooke, 
"  and  see  what  has  detained  him." 

"  No,  no,"  said  May,  clinging  closely  to 
him.    "Do  not  leave  me." 

"I  must,"  he  replied.  "What  would 
your  father  and  mother  say  if  we  returned 
without  him  1 " 

"Shall  I  go  with  you,  sirl"  asked  the 
guide.  "The  gentleman  could  take  care 
of  the  ladies." 

"No,  no,"  answered  Westbrooke,  quickly; 
"  you  go  on.  I  shall  be  more  satisfied  if 
you  do.  My  friend  does  not  know  the 
yay  as  you  do." 

And  then,  with  a  few  whispered  words 
to  May,  and  a  pressure  of  her  soft  hand,  he 
started. 

May  knew  that  he  was  right,  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  she  saw  him 
mount  the  rocks,  and,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  disappear. 

In  a  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense, 
which  no  one  who  has  not  been  similarly 
situated  can  realise,  May  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  made  their  way  back  to  Beachly. 
When  she  got  home,  she  flew  into  her 
mother's  arms  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
hysterical  tears. 

"Where  are  Tom  and  Mr.  Westbrooke?" 
asked  her  father. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "I'm 
afraid  something  has  happened  to  Tom. 
We  missed  him,  and  Mr.  Westbrooke  is 
gone  back  in  search  of  him." 

"It's  all  right,"  said  her  father,  hope- 
fully. "I  dare  say  they  will  not  be 
long." 

Time  went  on ;  the  squall  had  passed, 
and  the  evening  was  calm  and  peaceful. 
The  sun  had  sunk  in  the  west,  and  the 
purple  haze  of  night  was  creeping  over  sea 
and  sky ;  the  stars  came  out  and  twinkled 
in  the  heavens,  and  all  was  serene  and 
beautiful ;  but  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
the  lost  ones.  Mr.  Baynton  and  Charley 
Harding,  with  the  guide  and  a  party  of 
men,  were  out  searching;  and  Mrs.  Baynton 
and  the  two  girls  sat  in  the  half-lighted 
drawing-room  waiting  his  return.  After  a 
time,  tea  was  brought  in,  and  she  and  the 
two  girls  made  a  pretence  of  taking  some 


refreshment ;  but  eating  was  oat  of  the 
question,  and  they  could  only  swallow  a 
cup  of  tea. 

In  the  midst  of  this  there  came  the 
sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  then 
the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Baynton  entered 
May  sprang  forward  to  meet  him,  and,  in 
answer  to  her  question — had  he  any  news! 
— he  only  silently  folded  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her. 

It  was  a  sad  and  painful  ending  to  a  day 
which  had  opened  so  brightly.  Thegirk 
sat  silent  and  depressed.  Mrs.  Baynton, 
with  her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping, 
seemed  stupefied  with  her  grief;  while  her 
husband  paced  the  room  with  a  restless- 
ness  he  could  not  control. 

At  last,  at  a  late  hour,  they  all  retired 
to  their  bedrooms.  But,  though  May  went 
with  the  rest,  her  mind  was  too  perturbed 
for  her  to  be  able  to  sleep.  She  threw 
open  the  window  and  gazed  out  upon  the 
ocean  heaving  softly  in  the  starlight  She 
listened  to  the  wash  of  the  waves,  with  a 
feeling  that  there  was  a  strange,  sad 
melody  in  the  sound,  which  she  had  never 
heard  before.  She  sat  there,  recalling  the 
happy  weeks  that  had  passed;  weeks  in 
which  the  whole  happiness  ot  her  life 
seemed  to  be  centred.  It  had  been  a 
time  of  sweet  hopes  and  new  sensations, 
ending  in  the  crowning  joy  of  knowing 
that  she  loved  and  was  beloved.  It  is 
true  that  no  word  had  been  spoken,  no 
confessions  made;  but  those  few  whispered 
words,  and  that  tender  pressure  of  his 
hand,  were  enough. 

Again,  as  she  sat,  she  could  see  the 
very  spot  where  they  had  been  seated 
when  he  had  raised  her  hand  and  kissed 
it.  Then  she  thought  of  him  as  she  had 
seen  him  that  morning— full  of  health  and 
spirits,  and  that  joyous,  exuberant  m 
which  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  IMP 
could  have  been  suddenly  extinguished. 
She  could  not  bring  her  mind  to  wtf» 
that  death  had  stepped  in  between  her  ana 
her  lover,  and  that  to  love  and  hope* 
must  now  bid  an  eternal  farewell;  ana  ye* 
where  was  he  ?  „  ,.-. 

A  sadder  ending  to  a  young  gfrJ J»J 
dream  could  not  be  conceived;  a  w» 
or  more  appalling  shadow  had  never  wm 
upon  a  young  girl's  Ufa  .  -^ 

She  sat  on,  weeping  silent  team,  «w  a*"» 
streak  oi  light  in  the  east  warned  JtfJJ 

but  at  last  tired  nature  **^~J£Z 
and  she  fell  into  a  confused  «nd  ¥T 
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sleep,  broken  occasionally  by  strange  and 
vivid  dreams.  The  hours  stole  on,  the 
morning  broke  slowly,  and  at  last  the  sun, 
bright  and  clear,  peeped  in  at  the  window, 
and  fell  upon  the  white  face  of  the  sleep- 
ing girL  There  was  a  smile  on  her  lips, 
for  she  was  dreaming  that  Arthur  West- 
brooke  and  Tom  were  restored  to  her. 
Presently  her  eyes  opened,  and  she  gazed 
about  her.  A  convulsive  shudder  passed 
through  her  frame  as  she  awakened  and 
discovered  that  it  was  only  a  dream. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  TOM  BAYNTON. 

Arthur  Westbrooke,  when  he  reached 
the  highest  point  of  the  rocks,  looked 
round  in  vain  for  a  sign  of  their  lost  com- 
panion. He  hallooed  and  shouted,  but  no 
answer  came.  Where  could  the  poor  boy 
be,  and  what  had  befallen  him?  West- 
brooke had  been  so  engrossed  in  caring  for 
May's  safety,  that  he  had  not  noticed  her 
brother  after  they  had  left  the  cavern.  Had 
he  disregarded  the  warning  of  the  guide, 
and  remained  behind  1  That  must  be  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  To  say  that  he 
was  deeply  concerned  at  the  idea  of  any 
harm  coming  to  Tom  Baynton,  did  but 
faintly  express  the  feelings  which  racked 
his  mind  at  this  moment.  Apart  from  his 
own  liking  for  the  lad,  he  knew  that,  being 
an  only  son,  he  was  his  mother's  darling, 
and  his  loss  would  be  a  great  grief  to  the 
whole  family. 

Full  of  these  feelings,  he  was  making 
his  way  back  to  the  caves,  when  his  steps 
were  suddenly  arrested  by  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  cry  of  a  human  being  in 
pain.  He  paused  and  shouted;  and  then, 
in  a  state  of  wild  suspense,  waited  for  a 
repetition  of  the  cry;  but  it  was  not 
repeated.  He  shouted  again,  and  searched 
about,  but  he  could  neither  hear  nor  see 
anything.  It  might,  he  thought,  have  been 
his  fancy,  for  when  the  nerves  are  highly 
strung,  the  fancy  is  very  active;  or  it 
might  have  been  only  the  cry  of  a  bird. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  wind  which 
brought  the  sound  to  him,  had  wafted  his 
answering  shouts  far  in  an  entirely  opposite 
direction. 

Again  he  turned  and  bent  his  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  caves. 

Meantime,  let  us  return  to  Tom  Baynton. 
Arthur  Westbrooke  had  not  been  mistaken 
when  he  fancied  he  had  heard  the  cry  of  a 
human  being  in  pain.    In  the  hurry  and 


excitement  Tom  had  slipped,  and,  before 
he  had  time  to  cry  out,  he  was  precipitated 
into  a  deep  cavity  between  two  rocks,  and 
striking  his  head  in  his  fall,  lay  for  some 
time  stunned  and  helpless.  How  long  he 
remained  in  this  state  he  did  not  know ; 
but  at  lengthhe  was  aroused  to  consciousness 
and  a  sense  of  his  situation  by  a  large 
wave  dashing  over  an  intervening  rock, 
and  almost  burying  him  in  its  foam.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  get  on  his  legs ;  but 
when  he  attempted  to  do  so  he  experienced 
such  intense  pain  as  caused  him  to  utter 
the  cry  which  Westbrooke  had  heard.  He 
was  perfectly  helpless;  his  left  arm  was 
disabled,  and  his  ankle  was  sprained.  His 
situation  was  a  most  appalling  one.  If 
no  help  came,  the  returning  water  would 
bring  death  in  its  train — a  death  most 
terrible  from  its  slow  but  relentless  ad- 
vance. For  more  than  half  an  hour  he 
lay  in  this  helpless  and  hopeless  state, 
occasionally  bursting  into  frantic  cries  for 
help,  and  then  sinking  into  silence  and 
apathy. 

It  was  a  trying  situation  for  a  lad  of 
eighteen.  He  was  cut  off  from  all  chance 
of  assistance ;  the  water  was  each  minute 
rising  higher  and  higher,  and  he  was  grow- 
ing weaker  and  weaker.  The  poor boy'sheart 
throbbed  at  the  thought  of  death ;  and  hot 
tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks  as  he  realised 
the  fact  that  he  might  never  see  his  mother 
and  father  and  May  again.  Tet  there 
was  no  fear  in  his  heart  A  finer  or  more 
manly  lad  did  not  exist;  but  the  situation 
was  enough  to  daunt  the  heart  of  a  man. 
It  .was  hard  to  die,  he  thought ;  but  he 
checked  himself.  He  was  in  God's  hands ; 
He  could  send  him  help  if  it  pleased  Him, 
and  if  not,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  the  poor 
boy  murmured. 

His  chief  hope  was  in  Arthur  West- 
brooke. He  was  not  the  sort  of  fellow  to 
desert  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  need,  for, 
though  their  acquaintance  had  been  but  a 
short  one,  by  that  sort  of  freemasonry 
which  exists  among  manly  spirits,  they 
had  established  a  mutual  confidence,  which 
it  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  have  taken 
months  to  bring  about.  It  was  the  last 
ray  of  his  earthly  hope ;  and  now  that  was 
on  the  eve  of  expiring,  when  a  distant 
halloo  reached  his  ear.  He  answered  it 
with  a  shout  of  "  Help,  help  1 " 

"Hark  I"  The  shout  comes  again,  it 
draws  nearer  and  nearer,  and,  at  last, 
Arthur  Westbrooke  is  looking  down  into 
the  chasm. 

"I  knew  you'd  come,  old  fellow,"  said 
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Tom ;  "  but  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  find 
mo." 

"Can't  you  clamber  upi"  asked  West- 
brooke ;  "  I'll  give  you  a  hand." 

11  Can't  stir  a  peg,"  replied  Tom.'  "  I've 
sprained  my  ankle,  and  I  think  my  arm's 
broken." 

"  Well,  we  must  have  you  out  of  this ; 
but  how  it's  to  be  done  I  can't  tell  yet/' 
said  Westbrooke.  "  I  have  it  I "  he  cried, 
a  minute  after,  and  the  next  instant  he 
sprang  into  the  chasm,  and  was  by  Tom's 
side. 

May  Baynton  dressed  herself  slowly, 
and  then  with  a  heavy  heart  descended 
the  stairs  and  entered  the  breakfast-room. 
She  gave  a  cry  and  a  start,  and  the  next 
instant  she  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of 
Arthur  Westbrooke,  who  caught  her  as 
she  was  falling. 

"Where  is  Tom— is  he  safe?"  was  the 
first  question  she  asked,  when  she  re- 
covered consciousness. 

"  Yes,  dearest ;  but  he  has  met  with  an 
accident,  and  will  not  be  able  to  be  moved 
for  a  day  or  two ;  but  he  is  all  right,  it's 
only  a  broken  arm  and  a  sprained  ankle." 

"  Bless  my  heart  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bayn- 
ton, who  came  hastily  into  the  room,  "a 
broken  arm  and  a  sprained  ankle.  How 
did  it  happen  1" 

Westbrooke  explained,  and  continued: 
"  I  succeeded  in  extricating  him  from  his 
perilous  position,  and  carried  him  up  on 
to  the  higher  rocks.  But  the  danger  was 
not  over.  I  could  see  that,  at  high  water, 
the  whole  of  the  rocks  would  be  covered. 
I  was  in  a  strait,  for  to  carry  the  boy 
across  the  rugged  and  slippery  rock  was 
an  impossibility.  We  sat  there  full  of 
gloomy  forebodings,  when  suddenly  I  saw 
a  small  sailing-boat  passing  within  hailing 
distance.  I  hallooed,  and  the  man  heard 
me,  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he 
took  us  on  board,  and  landed  us  at  Stone- 
ness,  a  fishing-village  some  six  miles  off. 
I  took  Tom  to  the  public-house,  and  my 
friend  the  fisherman  fetched  a  doctor,  and 
Tom's  arm  was  set,  his  foot  bandaged,  and 
he  was  put  to  bed.  That's  the  whole  of 
the  story,  in  a  nutshell. " 

"  We  must  send  off  to  Mr.  Harding  at 
once,"  said  Mr.  Baynton ;  "  he's  been  half- 
demented  with  anxiety  and  grief.  He  and 
the  man  who  went  out  with  you,  and  half- 
a-dozen  others,  were  out  half  the  night 
searching  the  rocks.  But  why  did  you 
not  send  a  messenger  to  let  us  know  of 
your  safety  ^ " 


"  Because  I  could  not  get  any  one  to 
come,"  said  Westbrooke ;  "  and  Tom  was  so 
feverish,  that  I  did  not  like  to  leave  him." 

11  You  did  quite  right,  my  dear  friend. 
God  bless  you,  for  all  your  kindness!  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  repay  you " 

"Yes,  you  can,"  said  Westbrooh 
"Give  me  little  May;  I  ask  no  other 
reward." 

"  What  does  May  say  to  the  bargain!" 
asked  her  father. 

May's  answer  was  significant  She  put  her 
arms  round  Arthur's  neck  and  kissed  hk 

"  Signed  and  sealed,"  laughed  Mr.  Bayn- 
ton. "  I  shall  leave  you  two  to  settle  u 
to  the  delivery,  and  go  and  carry  the  news 
to  Mrs.  Baynton.9' 

That  very  same  evening,  Charles  Ear- 
ding  got  Dora  up  into  a  corner,  and  having 
stolen  two  or  three  very  delicious  kisses, 
said :  "  Dora,  darling,  what  do  you  say  to 
a  double  wedding  !  " 

"  I  should  say  it  would  be  very  jolly 
she  replied,  in  a  whisper. 


A  RESURRECTION. 
Br  habbiett  stockalk 

I  look  around  the  earth,  and  see 
Gay  flowers  a-bloom  once  more; 
I  look  upon  clear  skies,  whose  hue 
Has  changed  from  grey  to  white  and  blue; 
I  hear  the  little  brook's  glad  chime, 
So  often  dumb  in  winter  time ; 
I  take  my  share  in  earth's  new  glee, 
For  lo !  the  winter  days  are  o  er. 

I  look  into  my  heart,  and  see 
A  wondrous  flower  a-bloom, 
A  flower  like  that  which  long  ago 
Lay  buried  under  death's  cold  snow; 
Like  that  which  withered,  bloom i  and  leal, 
Beneath  long  frosts  of  bitter  grief; 
Love's  resurrection  comes  for  me, 
As  glad  spring  follows  winter  gloom. 

I  thought  it  buried  with  my  youth, 

That  magic  power  of  love  1 
No  more,  said  I,  no  more  for  me, 
That  wondrous  blossom  from  a  tree 
That  buds  alone  for  lovers'  eyes 
In  earth's  one,  only  Paradise! 
But,  dear,  I  lean  upon  thy  truth, 

And  trust,  as  I  trust  God  above ! 

Thou  wilt  not  fail  me.    I  have  give* 

A  deeper  love  to  thee, 
Than  early  youth  with  all  its  signs, 
Its  wild,  half -selfish  ecstasies, 
Gould  ever  feel,  could  ever  know; 
I  love  thee,  dear,  I  love  thee  so, 
To  lose  thee  were  like  losing  heaven. 

But  thou  art  true— thou  loveet  me  r 
Earth  rises  from  the  frost-bound  sleep 

Of  winter  drear  and  long ;  .    * 

Spring  comes  with  blossoms  in  ner  d*w 
Foretelling  summer  to  the  land. 
So,  dear,  I  think  that  even  for  me, 
•  A  summer  season  yet  may  be, 
Since  after  silence  drear  and  deep* 

I  hear  love's  resurrection  song! 
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THE  LADY  MARJORIES  PATRIOT. 

By  B.  DEMPSTER. 

Author  of  "The Bridge  House,"  "love  the  Victor," 
"  The  Price  of  a  Kiss"  etc,  etc. 

CHAPTER  I. 

He  was  the  lion  of  the  evening,  and  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Lady  Marjorie. 
Now,  th-e  Lady  Marjorie,  like  moat  other 
people,  fn  and  out  of  society,  had  heard 
much  of  Joseph  Grainger.  She  had  never 
yet  spoken  to  a  Patriot — a  Patriot,  in  the 
sense  of  being  publicly  talked  of  and  known 
as  a  Patriot  She  had  read  some  of  his  fiery 
pamphlets,  in  which  he  depicted  the  woes 
and  wrongs  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  She 
had  heard  him  speak  in  the  House  with 
passionate,  burning  eloquence  on  the  same 
subject.  She  had  heard  men  and  women 
speak  enthusiastically  of  his  devotion,  his 
noble  self-sacrifice,  his  heroic  toilings,  his 
glorious  patience,  his  endurance  of  insult, 
obloquy,  misunderstanding  —  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  people,  whose  blood  ran  in  his 
veins,  and  for  whose  welfare  he  was 
willing  to  die. 

She  had  looked  at  him  as  he  moved,  "  a 
king  among  men" — so  he  was  described 
by  his  trusting  and  faithful  friends  — 
through  the  drawing-rooms  of  those  of  her 
acquaintances  who,  either  because  of  their 
belief,  or  because  of  that  ceaseless  craving 
for  something  new,  or  because  of  some 
other  of  the  hundred  and  one  caprices  and 
reasons  of  society,  dared  #  public  opinion 
and  the  traditions  of  Governments,  and 
invited  him  to  their  houses.  To-night  it 
was  the  Countess  of  Longstrand  who  was 
entertaining  him. 

For  the  last  five  years  his  name  had 
been  as  familiar  to  her  as  her  own,  seeing 
that  every  time  she  took  up  a  newspaper 
she  had  read  it  written  there. 

And  yet,  till  to-night,  the  Lady  Marjorie 
had  never  exchanged  a  greeting  with  him. 
It  had  been  her  own  wish.  She  had 
hitherto  declined  to  allow  him  to  be  intro- 
duced to  her.  During  the  past  three  years 
she  had  been  taking  his  measure.  Patriots 
are  awkward  things,  sometimes,  to  know. 

As  Lady  Marjorie  said,  plaintively,  one 
day,  to  her  friend,  Lady  Longstrand : 

"  It  is  so  difficult  to  know  whether  they 
are  archangels  or  bootblacks." 

But  to-night,  to  that  romantic  little 
lady's  great  triumph,  she  had  expressed  a 
wish  for  the  introduction. 

Lady  Longstrand — who,  after  her  hus- 


band, her  children,  her  sisters,  and  at  least 
two  dozen  of  "dearest  friends,"  wor- 
shipped him  as  the  grandest  and  best 
human  being  in  the  world— was  delighted. 

Two  or  three  moments  later,  Joseph 
Grainger  was  bowing  to  the  richest,  the 
most  sought-after,  and  the  most  eccentric 
member  of  the  brilliant,  high-born  society 
which  was  so  largely  represented  in  Lady 
Longstrand's  reception-rooms  this  night 

He  was  a  strikingly  handsome  man. 
The  Lady  Marjorie  noticed  that  He  had 
also  the  air  which  is  better  than  mere 
physical  beauty.  He  stood  before  her 
with  the  graceful,  self-possessed  ease  which 
is  the  birthright  of  long  years  of  rule, 
refinement,  and  cultivation.  Certainly  "  a 
king  among  men " — for  had  not  he  risen 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  his  people  1  The 
features  of  his  clean-shaven  face  were 
statuesque  in  their  beauty,  while  every  line 
was  full  of  strength  and  intelligence.  His 
lips  might  have  been  thinner,  his  jaw  was, 
perhaps,  a  shade  too  heavy,  but  his  eyes 
were  magnificent — dark,  lustrous,  speak- 
ing ;  now  tender  as  a  woman's,  now  flash- 
ing a- fire  that  scathed  and  subdued ;  again 
calm,  humorous,  mocking. 

There  was  a  touch  of  this  humour  in 
them  now,  as  he  stood  looking  down 
gravely  at  the  woman  who,  for  three 
years,  had  declined  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

She  made  a  gesture  for  him  to  sit  down 
by  her  side. 

"You  are  so  great!"  she  said.  "It 
makes  poor  little  ordinary  mortals  like  me 
feel  depressed  and  tired,  trying  to  look  up 
fo  you." 

He  gave  her  a  quick,  keen  glance.  She 
smiled  brightly,  and  something  like  a 
curious  doubt  vanished  from  his  eyes. 

"  I  feel  a  little  afraid  of  you,  you  know," 
he  said.  "  I  have  been  told  that  you  are 
hard  to  please." 

"  That  is  all  nonsense.  I  am  very  easy 
to  please.  And  why  should  you  be  afraid 
of  me  1  I  have  read  and  listened  to  your 
speeches,  and  think  them — oh,  just 
beautiful!" 

A  look  of  pleasure  lightened  his  face. 

"I  am  very  glad  you  found  them  so. 
Yet — you  know  that  it  is  the  subject  alone 
that  inspires  any  eloquence  with  which  I 
may  be  gifted." 

"  How  you  must  love  your  country,  and 
feel  the  sorrows  of  your  countrymen !  I 
suppose  now  you  hate  all  us  wicked 
English  1" 

He  smiled. 
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"Not  all.  We  should  hate  none!  if 
England  would  only  be  just  to  us." 

"  Ton  should  hate  me,  then,  for  I  don't 
believe  that  the  poor  in  your  country  suffer 
more  than  the  poor  in  ours." 

He  shook  his  head,  looking  down  at  her 
with  a  half-smiling,  half -tender  light  in  his 
eyes.  Her  own  fell  for  a  second  before 
it,  and  something  like  a  faint  tremor  ran 
through  her  from  head  to  foot. 

"You  think  it  is  not  worth  arguing 
with  me)"  she  said,  looking  up  again. 
"And  I  suppose  they  must  really  suffer 
more,  or  else  they  would  never  be  reduced 
to  relieving  their  feelings  by  torturing 
cattle.  I  can  imagine  a  man  must  have 
fallen  into  a  perfect  abyss  of  woe  before  he 
could  be  reduced  to  that" 

Again  that  quick,  searching  look  flashed 
from  the  wonderful  eyes,  but  her  face 
was  full  of  grave  earnestness  as  she 
met  it 

"There  is  no  condemnation  too  great 
for  such  cruelty,"  he  said. 

"  Ah ! "  she  said,  and  she  toyed  for  a 
second  with  the  bouquet  of  yellow  daffodils 
she  carried. 

Then  she  looked  up  with  a  sudden, 
swift,  indescribable  change  in  her  man- 
ner 

"I  hope,  sometimes,  when  you  have 
time,  you  will  come  and  see  me,  Mr. 
Grainger,"  she  said,  with  the  smile  that 
made  her  face  lovely.  "I  really  feel  quite 
an  interest  in  your  country.      It  is  im- 

Sossible  in  these  days  not  to.  We  really 
o  hear  a  great  deal  about  it,  you  know," 
with  a  little  touch  of  plaintive  weariness  in 
her  voice.  "And  then  you— Patriots,  I 
think  is  what  you  are  called — are  so  very 
determined  to  make  us  know  you  are 
among  us.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  serve 
one's  country,  and  risk  a  martyrdom  for 
one's  countrymen  —  for  one's  country- 
women, too,  when  they  are  as  pretty  and 
charming  as  your  own.  Ah,  here  is  Lord 
Longstrand,"  as  their  host  sauntered  up  to 
her  from  a  little  group  of  guests  standing 
near.  "  Have  you  come  to  tell  me  that  I 
am  taking  up  too  much  of  Mr.  Grainger's 
time  ? "  she  asked,  rising  as  he  reached  the 
divan.  "  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  monopolise 
him  any  more.  Will  you  take  me  to  Enid, 
for  I  want  to  say  good-bye  1  I  am  going 
home  now."  She  laid  her  hand  on  Lord 
Longstrand's  arm,  and  bowed  smilingly  to 
Joseph  Grainger.  "You  won't  forget  to 
call  upon  me,  will  you  1 "  4 

"I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  come,"  he 
said,  with  grave  courtesy. 


And  then  she  moved  away,  talking 
brightly  to  Lord  Longstrand,  with  whom 
she  was  a  great  favourite. 

Joseph  Grainger  stood  looking  after  her 
till  the  moving,  brilliant  crowd  closed  up 
between  them.  Then  he  drew  in  a  deep 
breath,  and  his  face  seemed  to  have  grown 
paler.  But  the  next  moment  two  great 
men,  staunch  adherents  of  his,  pounced 
down  upon  him  to  discuss  a  Bill  they  were 
trying  to  pass  in  the  House,  while,  a  few 
moments  later,  Lady  Longstrand  swept 
up  to  her  lion  again,  and  led  him  off 
to  introduce  him  to  some  other  of  her 
guests. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  know  Lady  Marjorie 
now,"  she  said.  "  She  is  just  the  sweetest 
woman  in  the  world.  A  little  odd,  perhaps; 
but  the  dearest  woman  on  earth  when  yon 
know  her.  You  see  she  is  very  clever, 
and  being  the  youngest,  and  rather  delicate, 
she  was  always  spoilt  by  her  people.  It  is 
a  funny  life  for  a  woman  to  lead.  If  it 
were  any  one  else,  it  would  not  look  quite 
the  thing  to  live  and  act  so  independently 
as  she  does.  But  she  is  just  Marjorie,  and 
people  have  got  used  to  her  eccentricities. 
She  spends  heaps  of  money  on  the  poor, 
and  goes  and  has  tea  with  them;  and  I 
really  don't  believe  she  will  ew  gefc 
married.  Dozens  of  men  have  tried.  Ton 
see  she  is  so  very  rich;  and  then,  though 
she  isn't  a  bit  pretty,  she  has  something 
about  her  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child  can  resist" 

"  She  is  charming,  and  has  the 
eyes  I  have  ever  seen.    She  has  been 
enough  to  ask  me  to  call  on  her." 

"  Has  she  I "  in  genuine  surprise.  "Ob, 
I  am  glad.  Then  you  have  made  a  m 
impression.  She  would  never  have  asked 
you  to  her  house  if  you  hadn't  Idoj" 
mind  saying  that  I  was  just  a  little  afraid 
She  is  very  capricious,  you  know,  and  so 
funny  about  things."  _  .  . , 

And  then  she  repeated  Lady  Marjories 

remark  about  Patriots, 

He  laughed.  „  ^ 

"That  was  rough  on  some  of  uj,  * 

said.    "  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  deserve^ 

good  opinion.    She  is  not  a  woman  wnow 


any 


man   would   care  to 
OxJy  be 


bad    opinion 
have." 

"I  hope  you  will  succeed.  WJJ 
careful.  I  never  can  quite  matt  « 
whether  she  is  a  consummate  *qw«£ 
can't  help  herself.  But  trying  to  wto i*» 
good  opinion  has  often  ended  n^ 
very  sad  way  for  those  who 
attempted  it" 
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The  next  afternoon  Lady  Marjorie  was 
at  the  house  she  rented  in  a  back  slum  in 
Seven  Dials.  The  house  had  once — many 
years  ago,  when  the  neighbourhood  that 
surrounded  it  was  a  fashionable  one — 
belonged  to  wealthy  persons.  It  was  large, 
with  handsome  rooms  and  a  broad  stair- 
case— all,  when  Lady  Marjorie  took  it, 
hideous  with  dirt  and  ruin.  To  day,  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  recognised.  Whitewash, 
paint,  paper,  water  had  transformed  it  into 
a  palace  for  the  weary,  the  hopeless,  the 
degraded,  who  found  their  way  into  it 
never  to  leave  it  without  some  faint  re- 
kindling of  the  divine  hope  and  faith  in 
God  and  their  fellow-creatures,  which  the 
previous  circumstances  of  their  life  had 
done  their  utmost  to  slay  outright. 

This  house  was — in  the  opinions  of  most 
of  her  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the 
state  in  which  she  had  been  born — one  of 
Lady  Marjorie's  chief  eccentricities.  They 
declared  she  was  wearing  herself  out  over 
it. 

She  certainly  looked  harassed  and 
anxious  this  afternoon  as  she  sat  in  her 
own  special  sitting-room,  where  she  trans- 
acted the  business  part  of  the  house,  or 
interviewed  the  repentant,  or  obdurate,  or 
weak,  or  retreated  to  sit  down  and  rest, 
when  the  problem  of  helping  her  fellow- 
creatures  became  too  pressing  for  her. 

It  was  for  one  of  these  short  breathing 
spaces  that  she  had  retired  from  the  conflict 
this  afternoon.  The  woman  who  aided 
her  in  the  house,  and  who  watched  over 
her  comfort  with  the  devotion  she  had  the 
rare  gift  of  inspiring,  had  brought  her 
some  tea.  But  it  had  grown  cold,  still 
untasted,  thereby  showing  that  her  pertur- 
bation of  spirit  was  great  indeed,  she 
having  all  a  woman's  natural  faith  in  the 
helpful,  consolatory  influences  of  that 
beverage. 

She  lay  back  in  one  of  the  pretty, 
comfortable  chairs  with  which  the  room 
was  furnished,  everything  in  it,  though 
simple  and  suitable,  bearing  the  stamp  of 
the  refinement  and  wealth  of  its  owner. 
The  delicate  brows  were  knit  over  the 
grey  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  the  face 
was  decidedly  cross. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  She 
roused  herself  with  a^  impatient  effort 
In  answer  to  her  "Come  in,"  the  door 
opened,  and  a  young  man  entered. 

He  was  a  slight  young  man,  a  little 
above   the    middle   height.     He   had  a 


strong,  clever  face,  with  keen,  steady  eyes, 
whichhad  a  curious  suggestion  of  suppressed 
watchfulness  about  them.  He  looked  a 
gentleman,  but  he  was  shabbily  dressed.  He 
also  looked  as  if  privations  and  harassing 
experiences  were  a  daily  acquaintance.  He 
was,  indeed,  an  exile,  leading  a  secluded 
and  rather  anxious  existence  in  crowded, 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  great  Babylon, 
and  gaining  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  his 
food  and  shelter  by  the  precarious  ways  of 
literature. 

It  was  in  one  of  his  searches  after  copy 
that  he  had  come  across  a  poor  old 
creature,  dying  of  cold  and  starvation  in 
a  cellar  of  a  slum  tenement.  He  had 
heard  of  Lady  Marjorie  and  her  house,  and 
not  being  able,  personally,  to  do  anything 
for  the  moment — he  having  been  unable  to 
provide  himself  with  a  dinner  for  tie 
previous  three  days  —  he  introduced  the 
starving  woman  to  the  Lady  Marjorie.  This 
was  five  months  ago.  He  had  found  her 
in  December,  when  the  snow  was  on  the 
ground.  Now  it  was  April,  and  the  earth 
was  yellow  with  daffodils. 

The  Lady  Marjorie  had  had  the  old 
woman  brought  to  her  house,  where  she 
still  was.  The  young  man  and  she  had 
kept  up  the  acquaintance ;  but  they  only 
met  in  the  slums.  She  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  visit  at  her 
other  house  in  the  West  End. 

The  vexed  brows  relaxed  a  little  as  she 
looked  up  and  saw  him. 

"  Tou  haven't  brought  me  any  more  of 
my  fellow-creatures'  souls,  have  you,  Mr. 
Ward  1 "  she  said,  "  I  think  I  have  made 
a  mistake  in  my  vocation.  I  am  too  weak. 
I  wonder  how  I  could  ever  have  dared  to 
take  upon  me  the  burden  of  my  fellow- 
creatures'  lives.  I  think  I  shall  go  back 
to  the  West  End,  and  read  novels  about 
them ;  they  are  so  much  more  picturesque 
in  novels.  And  they're  mostly  always 
saved  in  novels.  It's  all  far  more  satis- 
factory." » 

JBe  laughed  as  he  sat  down  near  her. 

"What  has  gone  wrong  to-day?"  he 
asked. 

"  Everything.  Peter  Davis  went  home 
drunk  again  last  night  and  beat  his  wife. 
William  Jones's  wife  was  locked  up  yester- 
day for  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct. 
Little  Jamie  McNeil  is  down  with  fever, 
and  his  mother  has.  just  been  round  here 
to  say  that  he  caught  it  at  the  children's 
service  last  week.  And — Katie  has  gone." 
The  young  man's  face  changed.  "  It  ap- 
pears that  she  was  turned  out  of  Marshal's 
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workshop  the  day  before  yesterday.  There 
is  a  very  good  girl — a  very  religions  girl — 
who  works  there,  too.  This  good  girl  has 
happened  to  find  oat  something  about  her, 
and  told  the  others.  And  when  Katie 
went  the  day  before  yesterday — well,  all 
the  girls  were  dreadfully  good,  and  showed 
it.  Katie  dashed  out  of  the  workshop, 
and  no  one  has  seen  her  since.  I  knew 
nothing  of  it  till  one  of  the  girls  came  here 
in  tears  at  her  dinner-hour,  foil  of  remorse. 
It  was  rather  late  in  the  day  for  repent- 
ance, but  she  had  tramped  all  the  way, 
and  would  have  tramped  all  the  way  back 
again  without  any  dinner,  having  used  up 
her  dinner-hour  for  her  repentance.  I  told 
her  what  I  thought  of  her  and  her  com- 
panions, gave  her  some  dinner,  and  sent 
her  back  to  the  workshop  in  a  cab,  still 
weeping.  And  I  hope  they  all  feel  com- 
fortable over  their  day's  work  Will  you 
have  some  tea,  Mr.  Ward !  Oh,  it  is  as 
'  cold  as  charity.'  I  wonder  if  they  could 
bring  us  some  hot ! " 

He  rang  for  some  fresh  tea. 

"  Where  do  you  think  she  has  gone ! " 
he  asked. 

"Not  to  her  room.  I  went  there  at 
once.  She  had  not  been  home  since. 
Three  of  them  are  out  looking  for  her 
now.  But  I  do  not  think  we  shall  find 
her.  Oh !  when  will  the  measure  of  his 
sins  be  filled  up*" 

Something  in  the  young  man's  eyes 
reflected  the  kindling  fire  of  hers.  But  he 
said  nothing.  The  tea  was  brought  in, 
and  she  busied  herself  with  it  She  was 
rather  silent  for  a  little,  and  he  did  not 
attempt  to  disturb  her  mood.  But  once, 
as  she  looked  up  at  him,  she  read  some- 
thing in  his  face  that  roused  her  com- 
pletely from  the  heart  -  weariness  that 
depressed  her. 

"  You  have  something  to  tell  me  1 "  she 
said.  "  How  selfish  I  am !  I  always  told 
you  that  I  was  a  coward  at  heart.  What 
hit!" 

"  My  play  has  been  accepted,  and  Mem- 
man  has  made  the  most  generous  terms 
with  me." 

"  Ob,  I  am  so  glad  1 "  Her  face  flushed, 
and  the  grey  eves  grew  dark  and  lustrous. 
"  I  always  told  you  there  was  a  good  day 
coming." 

11  It  is  you  who  have  kept  me  at  it. 
I  should  have  cut  and  run  long. ago." 

"  Oh,  nol  You  aren't  a  coward,  like 
me.  You  would  never  desert  your  post 
because  things  seem  to  go  against  you. 
I  am  so  very  glad.    But  there  is  some- 


thing else,  too——    You  have  bad  news 
as  well." 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  took  a  torn 
through  the  room,  and  then  came  back, 
and  sat  down  again. 

"My  father  is  very  ill  — dying,  they 
say." 

The  grey  eyes  were  full  of  sympathy, 
through  which  shone  a  great  indignation. 

11  What  will  you  do  1 "  she  asked,  in  a 
lower  voice. 

"  What  can  I  do  i "  he  still  spoke  quietly; 
but  his  hand  was  clenched.  "  He  will  not 
see  me.    But  I  will  try." 

"  At  the  risk  of  your  life  1 "  in  the  same 
low  tone. 

"  Yes.  What  is  my  life  worth  to  me 
as  it  is  1  Disinherited,  despised  by  my 
father,  banished  from  home,  living  in 
hiding,  not  knowing  whether  the  man  tint 
brushes  against  me  in  the  street  is  not 
an  assassin.  Even  my  honour  taken  from 
me  by  base  calumnies  and  hateful  lies,Blis 
voice  breaking  into  strong  passion. 

Her  face  changed  and  flushed.  Her 
breath  came  quickly. 

This  man  was  her  Mend,  and  his  wrongs 
burned  in  her  soul  also. 

"You  must  not  go  back,"  Ab  said. 
"  You  are  safe  from  the  murderers  here. 
They  are  cowards.  They  would  not  dare 
touch  you  in  London ;  but  when  you  get 
back * 

w 1  must  try  and  see  him  before  he  dies. 
I  don't  ask  him  to  alter  his  will-though  it 
is  a  dreadful  injustice  for  a  man  to  have 
on  his  soul  when  he  goes  into  the  presence 
of  a  God  who  is  all  justice.  But  he  was  a 
good  father  to  me,  and  there  was  nothing 
but  love  between  us  till  he  joined  those 
traitors.    Curse  them ! " 

"Hush I"  she  said,  with  a  fine,  bitter 
smile.    "  Patriots  1"  , 

•'  Patriots  1  Who  use  murder  and 
treachery  and  cruelty  for  their  weapons. 
Who  grow  rich  out  of  the  follies  and 
vices  of  their  deluded  countrymen.  wjo 
pose  and  He  and  rant  in  the  m 
and  cheat  and  trick  and  ruin  honest  m 
and  women  in  the  dark.  Patriot! !  who 
have  not  even  the  merit  of  bearing  w»«» 
dignity  and  fortitude  the  punishment  tneir 
knavery  brings  on  them  1 " 

It  was  very  strong  language  to  use 
towards  men  whose  watchword  *M/° 
rescue  of  their  down-trodden  country. 
But  then  Martin  Ward  considered  W 
his  wrongs  had  been  great;  «»**"[ 
case  his  passionate  bitterness  might  nw 
had  its  excuses. 
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Joseph  Grainger  addressed  a  crowded 
and  enthusiastic  meeting  that  night.  The 
great  hall  was  packed.  Men,  carried  away 
by  his  eloquence,  his  noble  self-devotion, 
his  splendid  unselfishness,  cheered  him  to 
the  echo.  Staunch  adherents  united  in 
denunciations  of  the  injustice  and  evil- 
doing  of  the  great  country  which  for 
centuries  had  oppressed  the  weak.  Some 
of  the  papers,  which  were  his  open 
partisans,  described  the  meeting  in  glowing 
terms  the  next  day,  and  touchingly  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  he  looked  pale  and  harassed 
when  he  entered  the  room,  as  if  the  great 
strain  of  fighting  his  country's  battles  were 
telling  on  him;  but  added,  that  he  went 
away  cheered  and  refreshed  by  the  enthu- 
siastic support  given  him. 

There  was  a  lush  of  triumph  in  his  face 
as  he  strolled  home  with  a  friend  after  the 
meeting  was  over ;  and  the  glow  of  the 
fervid  feelings  that  had  inspired  him  still 
shone  in  his  eyes. 

"  We  shall  do  it,"  said  his  friend,  his 
voice  quivering  with  excitement.  "  I  can 
see  the  day  when " 

Grainger  laughed. 

"  We  mustn't  be  too  sure.  I  am  afraid 
the  day  is  still  far  off." 

"But  men  are  coming  over  every  day. 
Look  at  to-night.  What  a  chap  you  are, 
Grainger !  How  you — lead  them  !  To 
think  of  the  glorious  day  when  our  people 
shall  enjoy  their  own  again  1 " 

And  for  a  moment  King  was  silent,  as  a 
whole  vista  of  glorious  possibilities  opened 
out  before  his  mental  vision;  one  of  which 
saw  him  the  possessor  of  broad  lands,  left 
vacant  by  ousted  landlords;  his  word  a 
power,  and  his  influence  unlimited  among 
his  countrymen.  He  roused  himself  with 
an  effort,  and  lighted  a  cigar. 

Grainger  had  been  walking,  silent  and 
absorbed,  too,  in  personal  speculations. 

"  Ah,  it  Is  rulers  such  as  we  that  our 
poor,  suffering  country  needs,  Grainger. 
We  must  leave  no  stone  unturned.  We 
want  more  funds.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  you  should  have  some.  It  would 
be  an  additional  thing  in  your  favour  if 
you  could  devote  your  personal  wealth  to 
the  cause.  Tou  haven't  had  enough  of  it 
to  do  that  yet.  How  is  that  little  affair 
getting  on  over  there  1 " 

"  Satisfactorily,  I  believe.  The  old  man 
is  still  convinced  that  the  only  salvation  for 
the  country  is  through  us.  He  is  pretty  bad. 
I  doubt  if  he  will  hold  out  much  longer." 


"  And  that  mad  fool " 

Grainger's  handsome  face  grew  black. 

"  He's  skulking  about  here,  but  I  have 
lost  sight  of  him.  However,  I  hardly 
fancy  he  will  go  back.    He  daren't." 

"The  boys  know  what  to  do  if  he 
does,"  said  King,  with  slow  significance. 
"  We  can't  stand  any  trouble  from  him." 

Grainger  did  not  reply. 

"  And  then  there  is  that  other  affair — 
that  marriage  must  come  off,  Grainger. 
Lady  Marjorie,  with  her  position  and 
her  fortune,  would  be  the  making  of 
you  and  the  cause.  Her  name  is  almost 
worth  her  money.  It  would  bolster  you 
up  over  there,  and  here  too." 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to  discuss  that, 
King,"  said  Grainger,  haughtily.  "That 
is  a  matter  entirely  between  myself 
and " 

"The  Lady  Marjorie,"  with  a  good- 
humoured     laugh.      "  All     right,      old 

man What's  that  I "  in  a  breathless 

whisper. 

Grainger  started  with  the  same  thrill  of 
almost  superstitious  fear.  The  events  of 
the  evening — acting  on  the  excitable  pas- 
sions of  their  national  character — had  left 
them  in  a  peculiarly  sensitive  mood.  They 
were  just  passing  an  archway,  leading  into 
a  dimly-lighted  alley,  the  houses  of  which 
were  in  process  of  being  pulled  down  for 
some  model  dwellings  to  be  rebuilt  in 
their  stead.  A  moist  west  wind  was 
sweeping  through  it,  and,  on  it,  was 
borne  a  strange,  eerie  keening — a  weird 
wailing  of  dreadful  sorrow  and  despair. 

Something  that  made  the  men  re- 
member the  death-cry  said  to  be  sobbed 
out  by  the  banshee  spirits  that  haunt 
human  families  in  the  hour  of  their 
doom. 

"  Good  Heavens  1  What  is  it ! "  said 
King,  again  clutching  at  his  friend's  arm 
as  they  stood  transfixed  before  the  arch- 
way, gazing  through  at  the  ghostly  lines 
of  dimly-lighted  ruined  houses,  and  pave- 
ments littered  with  their  rotting  debris. 

Grainger's  face  was  very  white,  and  the 
dread  in  bis  eyes  was  full  of  a  horror  to 
which  that  in  King's  was  only  a  pale 
shadow.  It  seemed  as  if  there  had  risen 
before  them  the  ghosts  of  those  deeds 
from  the  blackness  of  which  no  man's 
life  shall  be  unshadowed  on  this  side  of 
eternity. 

Beyond  the  archway  —  half-way  down 
the  alley — lay  a  great  heap  of  the  unclean 
decay  of  the  dead  houses.  As  the  men 
looked— the   light  of   the   street-lamp 
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casting  flickering,  livid  lights  on  their  pale 
faces — a  grey,  shadowy  figure  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  rotting  heap  of  rubbish. 
In  the  dim,  unsteady  light — which  scarcely 
pierced  the  darkness  of  the  alley — the 
men  saw  it  for  a  moment:  something 
horribly  familiar  to  one  of  them  in  the 
misty  outlines. 

"  Good  Heavens  1    Katie ! " 

Grainger  sprang  forward,  just  as  a  gust 
of  the  mid  west  wind  stifled  the  eerie 
moaning  into  a  choking  sob,  and,  driving 
against  their  faces,  wet  them  as  if  with  tears. 
The  sudden  violence  of  the  wind  drove 
him  back  a  step,  while  the  rain  it  brought 
with  it  blinded  him  for  a  second.  When 
he  saw  clearly  again,  the  figure  bad 
vanished.  Nor  was  there  any  sign  of  it 
when  he  reached  the  heap  of  refuse, 
though  he  walked  round  it  and  peered 
into  the  darkness  of  the  half-dismantled 
buildings. 

"Some  miserable  beggar,"  said  King, 
who,  after  a  moment's  intense  reluctance, 
had  followed  him  into  the  alley  and  as- 
sisted him  in  the  search.  "He  or  she, 
whoever  it  was — I  couldn't  see  clearly — 
had  come  to  find  a  night's  lodging  and  a 
shelter  from  the  police.  I  dare  say  he  is 
lurking  somewhere  about  now  among  the 
ruins.  There  are  plenty  of  good  hiding- 
places.  Ugh  1  what  a  place  !  No  wonder 
the  wind  makes  such  horrible  noises  in  itl" 
looking  up  through  the  dim  light  at 
the  bare  walls,  on  which  still  hung 
shreds  of  soiled  paper;  at  rooms  left 
exposed  by  the  pulling  down  of  their 
sheltering  walls. 

"  Was  it  the  wind 1 "  asked  Grainger,  in 
a  strange,  strained  voice,  looking  with  half- 
fearful  disgust  about  him. 

"  Of  course  it  was ! "  laughing,  as  the 
superstitious  impression  wore  off.  "  What 
a  night  1  Let  us  get  out  of  this ;  we'll 
have  those  rotting  old  walls  falling  on 
us.  To  think  that,  in  a  civilised  country 
as  this  boasts  of  being,  its  sons  and 
daughters  should  be  allowed  to  herd  in 
such  dens." 

Grainger  did  not  reply.  He  was  very 
silent  as  he  walked  home.  A  strange  un- 
ease and  foreboding  had  seized  him,  which 
he  could  not  shake  off.  Tet  it  could  only 
have  been  fancy.  Why,  King  had  not 
been  able  to  tell  if  it  wejre  a  man  or  a 
woman!  How  could  he  have  possibly 
discovered,  in  the  shadowy,  grey  figure,  the 
outlines  of 

No,  it  was  only  his  imagination,  excited 
by  that  low,  moaning  cry. 


Q^A^TBR  IV. 

A  week  later,  a  thing,  which  had  once 
been  a  human  being,  fras  taken  out  of  the 
river  at  a  spot  about  two  miles  from  the 
alley.  Martin  Ward,  who  was  still  aiding 
Lady  Marjorie  in  her  search  after  Katie, 
heard  of  the  discovery,  and  went  to  make 
enquiries.  What  he  saw  need  not  be  stated 
here.  It  was  a  sight  the  horror  of  which 
seemed  to  rest  on  his  own  life  for  many 
days  after.  The  body,  they  said,  had  been 
in  the  water  for  some  days.  He  did  not 
make  his  discovery  from  any  resemblance 
left  in  the  human  features.  The  clothes 
told  the  tale.    It  was  Katie. 

"  The  story  should  be  published  far  and 
wide,  to  show  those  poor  deluded  creatures 
what  their  guides  and  leaders  are!"  ex- 
claimed the  Lady  Marjorie,  with  burning 
eyes.  . 

11  How  could  you  prove  its  truth  1  "  asked  I 
Ward,  in  bitter  scoffing.     "  The  witness  is  f 
dead  !    They  would  say  that  we  were  liars 
and  calumniators ! " 

"  Is  it  wicked  ? "  asked  Lady  Marjorie, 
"  but  I  thank  Heaven  that  she  died !  I 
feared  at  first  that  she  had  gone  back  to 
him." 

The  evening  of  that  day  the  Lady 
Marjorie  was  dining  with  Lady  Long- 
strand. 

The  week  had  been  passed  in  such  a 
whirl  of  gaiety  by  them  both,  that  they 
had  not  had  a  moment  to  spend  in  the 
confidential  chats  dear  to  their  hearts  as 
women.  Lady  Longstrand,  who  was  dying 
to  discuss  various  matters  with  her  friend, 
asked  her  to  come  a  little  earlier  than  the 
dinner-hour,  and  promised  to  be  ready,  so 
that  they  could  have  a  talk  before  all  the 
11  tiresome  people  "  came. 

"  I  have  been  dying  to  have  a  talk 
with  you!"  exclaimed  Lady  Longstrand, 
as  they  sat  in  her  exquisite  little  boudoir. 
"What  do  you  mean  to  do  about 
Mr.  Grainger?  Tou  see,  I  have  asked 
him  here  to-night,  just  to  meet  you,  and 
I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  know,  especially 
as  James  was  so  angry  with  me  for  doing 
it.  You  know  he  hates  him  !  So  unjust, 
when  the  poor  dear  man  is  spending  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Now  do, 
there's  a  dear,  tell  me  what  you  mean  to 
do." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  anything  I  might 
mean  to  do,  at  present  might  be  a  little 
premature  ?"  asked  Lady  Marjorie,  thought- 
fully, as  she  toyed  with  her  jewelled  fan. 

"  Of  course  not  I    Any  one  could  have 
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seen  with  their  eyes  shut,  this  week,  that 
the  man  is  mad  about  you.  He  has  been 
everywhere,  where  he  could  see  you.  And 
I    am    sure,  last  night  at  Mrs.  Roper's 

ball Marjorie,    I    don't   think   you 

ought  to  encourage  him  so  much,  if  you 

don't  mean  to " 

A  faint,  shivering  movement  stirred 
Lady  Marjorie,  as  it  had  moved  her  the 
night  she  had  been  introduced  to  him. 

"  I  want  to  study  him  a  little.  I  want 
to  be  sure  of  what  manner  of  man  he  is," 
she  said,  in  a  slow,  curious  fashion.  Then, 
in  her  ordinary,  light  manner :  "  Now  do 
you  think  that  it  would  be  a  suitable 
match)" 

11  Well — certainly  not,  as  far  as  birth  is 
concerned.  His  father,  I  believe,  was 
quite  a  common  working  man,"  with  a 
faint  note  of  the  arrogance  of  high  birth. 
"  But  genius  is  rank  in  these  days.  And 
he  is  a  wonderful  man,  and  so  handsome. 

And  then- Well,  I  shouldn't  be  at  all 

surprised  if  one  day  he  isn't  King,  or 
Governor,  or  whatever  they  want  to  have 
over  there.  And  you  would  make  a 
splendid " 

"Queea  Yes,  that  would  be  rather 
nice." 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Lady  Long- 
strand,  with  a  half-laughing  dance  behind 
her.  "I  hope  James  dicbrt  feel  I  was 
saying  that.  He  called  me  a  little  traitor 
the  other  day,  just  because  I  said  that  Mr. 
Grainger  ought  to  be Such  non- 
sense, when  no  one  is  more  loyal  than 
myself.  But  I  am  sure  you  would  be 
able  to  do  so  much  for  that  poor,  down- 
trodden country.  It  makes  my  heart 
ache  when  I  hear  Mr.  Grainger,  and  Mr. 
King,  and  all  those  people  talking  about 
it.  And  then  you  know  that  you  have 
already  done  so  much  for  it — wearing  their 
stuffs."  She  glanced  at  the  magnificent 
poplin  Lady  Marjorie  was  wearing.  "I 
never  could  bear  poplins  myself,  and  can't 
wear  them  even  to  please  Mr.  Grainger. 
And  then  all  the  stockings  you  buy  to  give 
away,  and  the  lace,  and  the  dozens  of  other 
things  made  by  the  people  of  the  poor,  un- 
happy country.    You  might  do " 

"Something  more,  and  marry  Mr. 
Grainger  ?  I  don't  think  I  should  care  to 
be  a  Queen,  after  all" 

"  How  dreadfully  treasonable  that 
sounds !  But,  dear,"  and  the  bright  face 
grew  earnest,  "I  do  wish  you  would 
think  of  marrying  some  one.  You  see, 
you " 

"Are  not  "as  young  as  you  were,"  with 


a  little  half-mocking,  half-pathetic  smile. 
"No,  dear.  I  was  thirty-five  last  birth- 
day. Thirty-five  !  Think  of  it.  Would 
any  man  care  for  me  now  ? "  a  far-off,  wist- 
ful look  saddening  the  grey  eyes,  as  if 
they  were  gazing  at  some  inaccessible 
height. 

"Of  course,  dear!"  But  Lady  Long- 
strand,  thinking  of  half-a-dozen  lovely 
debutantes  of  that  season,  felt  a  little 
doubtful  of  the  fact  being  generally  true. 
"  There  is  Mr.  Grainger." 

"  Ah !  there  is  Mr.  Grainger,"  in  quite  a 
different  tone.  "But  then  ne  is  a  Patriot; 
and  Patriots  are  always  great  and  mag- 
nanimous." 

"Well,  do  be  nice  to  him  to-night 
And,  after  all,  you  needn't  have  him  if  he 
does  propose.  It  would  be,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  very  presumptuous  on 
his  part,  even  if  he  should  be  made  a  kind 
of  King,  or  whatever  he  wants  to  be. 
James  was  downright  mad  with  me  the 
other  day  for  even  hinting  at  it.  He  said 
I  had  been  fooled  like  the  rest,  with  his 
glib  tongue  and  fine  eyes.  But,  really, 
you  are  nowhere  nowadays  if  you  don't 
sympathise  with  some  cause,"  petulantly. 

Then  they  went  downstairs,  and  Joseph 
Grainger  took  Lady  Marjorie  in  to  dinner. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Kichard  Dillon  was  dying.  But  he 
was  hardly  in  that  frame  of  mind  in  which 
a  man  would  wish  to  meet  the  great  mystery 
into  which  he  must  pass.  A  great  doubt 
lay  heavy  on  his  heart 

He  had  led — on  one  of  his  large  estates 
in  his  native  country —a  secluded,  scholastic 
life,  which  had  been  kept  from  sinking 
into  the  dull  monotony  of  mere  learned 
existence,  by  an  intense  pity  for  the  suffer- 
ings andsorrowsof  his  poorerfellow-country- 
men.  But  he  was  a  dreamy,  unpractical 
man.  A  man  with  nearly  all  the  faults  as 
well  as  all  the  qualities  of  his  nation.  It 
was  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  have  had 
enough  energy  to  earn  his  own  bread  if 
Fortune  had  not  favoured  him  by  letting 
him  be  born  into  a  state  of  ample  means. 
His  own  property  had,  like  all  the  property 
in  the  country,  considerably  deteriorated ; 
but  he  had  received  a  very  large  fortune 
with  his  wife,  an  Englishwoman,  which 
had  passed  unconditionally  into  his  hands, 
there  having  been  no  marriage  settle- 
ments. 

His  English  wife  had  died  when  his  only 
child  and  son  was  a  year  old.    After  her 
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death  he  grew  less  inclined  to  go  into 
the  world.  He  shut  himself  up  in  his 
study.  He  did  not  forget  his  country 
people.  He  grieved  over  their  necessity  in 
a  weak,  helpless  fashion.  His  land- 
agents,  his  house-stewards,  had  foil  per- 
mission to  give  to  all  the  distressed.  His 
tenants  were  let  off  paying  their  rent,  not 
a  creature  on  his  estates  who  came  to  ask 
was  sent  away  empty-handed,  with  the 
result  that  when  his  son  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  the  system  of  pauperism 
was  complete.  Scarcely  a  man,  farmer  or 
labourer,  would  stir  a  finger  to  do  an 
honest  day's  work.  Ignorant,  lazy,  lost  to 
all  self-respect  and  independence,  they 
lived  from  day  to  day,  a  disgrace  to  the 
hand  that,  in  its  criminal  generosity, 
showered  bounties  upon  them.  The 
estates  were  in  this  condition  when 
Martin  Dillon  came  home  to  live.  In  re- 
membrance of  his  wife,  his  father  had 
allowed  him  to  be  almost  entirely  educated 
in  England.  From  its  schools  and  uni- 
versities he  had  learned  a  different  lesson. 
His  heart  was  full  of  love  for  and  faith  in 
his  country  and  his  people.  But  bis  aims 
were  enlightened.  He  was  shocked,  dis- 
gusted— he  felt  degraded  himself  by  the 
miserable  degradation  of  his  father's  tenants 
and  labourers.  In  his  hot  eagerness  to 
reform,  perhaps  he  took  too  much  on  him 
at  first.  Before  he  had  been  three  years  at 
home,  he  was  hated  and  feared  by  the 
worst,  and  distrusted  by  many  of  the  best 
He  tried  to  introduce  cleanliness,  thrift, 
self-respect.  He  exacted  rents  where  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
paid,  and  did  his  best  to  remove  the 
obstacles,  when  there  were  reasons  against 
paying  it  It  was  uphill,  often  bitterly 
thankless  work;  but  he  trusted  that  he 
was  doing  some  little  good.  Then  a  new 
spirit  crept  among  the  people,  kindled  by 
men  who  had  their  own  aims  to  gain.  It 
was  an  evil  spirit,  so  evil  that  Martin 
Dillon,  who  had  hitherto  come  and  gone 
fearlessly  among  even  the  most  discon- 
tented, found  that  he  now  carried  his  life 
in  his  hands.  Among  the  men  for  whom  he 
had  slaved  and  toiled,  giving  bis  strength 
and  youth  and  intelligence  for  their  raising, 
were  many  who  would,  at  the  slightest 
provocation,  have  shot  him  down  in  cold 
blood.  But  there  was  worse.  One  of 
these  new  leaders  of  the  people  had  made 
a  friend  of  his  father.  The  weak,  nerve- 
less visionary  was  carried  away  by  his 
eloquence,  his  glowing  prophecies  of  the 
future  of  the  people. 


This  man  gained  at  last  so  powerful  an 
influence  over  Bichard  Dillon  that  the 
latter  was  turned  against  his  son,  who 
with  all  the  force  of  his  nature  op- 
posed the  doctrines  of  the  new  creed. 
drawn  up  for  his  countrymen's  belie! 
Hot  discussions — for  Martin  Dillon  was 
not  a  patient  man,  and  had  still  ranch  to 
learn  under  life's  fiery  discipline— be- 
tween father  and  son,  turned  into  bitter 
ones.  Lies  of  his  son's  harshness  and 
cruelty  towards  his  tenants  were  brought 
to  Bichard  Dillon  every  day.^  The  young 
man's  enemies  grew  more  daring. 

At  last  a  horrible  and  almost  successful 
attempt  was  made  on  his  life.  One  night 
half-a-dozen  worthless,  unscrupulous  men, 
one  of  whom  he  had  evicted  for  his 
laziness  and  dishonesty,  set  on  him  as  he 
rode  home  alone.  He  was  not  to  be 
driven  away  by  such  dastardly  outrage. 
He  would  have  stuck  doggedly  at  his  post, 
believing  that  there  were  still  honest  men 
left,  though  they  were  led  away  for  the 
time  by  evil  advisers  and  intimidated  by 
unprincipled  companions. 

But  the  attitude  of  his  father  towards 
him  was  unendurable.  The  weak,  indulgent 
father  had  become  an  unjust  tyrant  There 
came  one  last,  bitter  quarrel,  and  Martin 
Dillon,  disinherited,  was  driven  out  of  his 
father's  house,  and  Joseph  Grainger  and  his 
party  were  triumphant. 

One  of  the  honest  men,  in  whom  he  still 
believed,  warned  him — at  the  risk  of  his 
own— that  his  life  was  still  in  peril. 
Caring  little  enough  for  its  safety,  disap- 
pointed, wounded  to  the  soul's  quick,  em- 
bittered, he  went  to  London,  and  dropping 
his  name,  he  lived  a  solitary,  secret  life. 
suffering  many  privations,  growing  harder 
and  more  bitter  till  the  day  he  met  with 
the  Lady  Marjorie. 

He  was  thirty-three  when  he  came  to 
London.  He  was  now  thirty-five,  and,  as 
he  believed,  the  thirty-five  years  had  been 
years  of  wasted  life.  The  acceptance  of  his 
play  was  a  ray  of  light  in  its  dreary  wastes. 
He  might  yet  make  a  name,  win  fame  and 
success.  But  the  love  of  his  country  stul 
burned  within  him.  To  help  his  country- 
men was  the  desire  of  his  soul;  to  •» 
them  deceived,  tricked,  misled  by  men  who 
were  making  capital  out  of  their  folly  ana 
ignorance,  filled  him  with  sick  disgust 

The  estrangement  from  his  father  was  a 
continual  sorrow  to  him.  His  sense  oi 
justice  was  revolted  by  the  thought  that  ne 
was  disinherited  from  his  own,  for  string*" 
to  receive. 
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The  very  day  he  had  the  good  news  of 
his  play,  he  heard  of  his  father's  dangerous 
illness.  As  the  days  went  by,  the  desire 
to  see  his  father,  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
grew  overmastering.  He  only  lingered  to 
do  what  he  could  to  aid  Lady  Marjorie  in 
her  search  for  the  poor,  lost  Katie.  The 
moment  the  search  was  ended  he  set  out 
for  home. 

He  had — though  hating  and  despising 
the  necessity — started  on  his  journey  as 
secretly  as  he  could.  But  his  efforts  were 
unavailing.  He  was  seen  and  recognised 
in  the  station,  by  one  of  the  secret 
emissaries  who  passed  constantly  between 
the  two  countries. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Joseph  Grainger  had 
heard  the  news.  A  very  short  time  after 
that  the  Patriot  bad  made  his  plans — all 
for  the  advantage  of  his  suffering  country. 
He  could  not  be  blamed,  if,  directly,  tins 
advantage  to  his  country  was  also  one  to 
himself. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Martin  Ward — for  he  still  travelled 
under  his  disguised  name,  taking  as 
many  precautions  as  if  he  were  entering 
an  enemy's  country — reached  the  small 
post-town  which  was  the  nearest  station  to 
his  father's  house.  He  had  timed  his 
arrival  at  night,  trusting  to  the  darkness 
and  the  change  in  his  appearance,  to  get 
out  of  the  station  unrecognised.  It  was  not 
his  life  that  he  feared  for.  Bat  he  knew 
only  too  well  that  if  he  could  be  prevented 
seeing  his  father,  means  would  be  employed 
to  do  so.  He  did  not  wish  to  give  his 
enemies  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
plans  before  he  could  reach  his  home. 

He  was  recognised  by  the  station- 
master,  whose  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure 
as  he  saw  him,  though  he  turned  away 
at  once  without  a  word  or  sign,  and  occu- 
pied himself  with  his  duties. 

But  he  was  only  waiting  his  opportunity. 
He  found  it,  as  the  young  man,  carrying 
his  own  small  Gladstone,  stepped  out  from 
the  station  into  the  street.  He  followed 
him  out  by  a  different  way,  and  met  him 
just  as  Ward  turned  down  into  a  dark 
road  running  by  the  side  of  the  station. 
He  had  guessed  the  young  man  would  take 
that  way,  rather  than  the  more  brilliantly- 
lighted  street. 

"  God  bless  you,  sir ! "  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  keeping  well  under  the  shadow  of 
the  wall.  "  It's  a  sight  to  sore  eyes  to  see 
you  back  again.    But forthe  Lord's  sake 


take  care  of  yourself!  The  devils  are 
always  on  the  look-out  for  you.  And  the 
old  gentleman  is  failing  fast" 

With  a  warm  hand-shake,  and  a  few 
htirried  words,  Ward  passed  on.  It  was 
almost  as  much  as  his  humble  friend's  life 
was  worth,  to  be  caught  talking  to  him. 

The  honest,  heaztfelt  sympathy  touched 
and  cheered  him.  He  had  been  feeling 
miserable  enough.  It  had  another  effect, 
too.  It  was  the  cause  of  a  very  hot  and 
unregenerate  expression,  as  he  thought  of 
the  men  who  had  reduced  their  country- 
men to  such  a  state  of  fear  and  secrecy. 
He  did  not  dare  take  a  vehicle  from  the 
town,  for  the  journey  of  five  miles  between 
it  and  his  father's  place.  He  had  thought 
of  doing  so,  but  the  station-master's  greet- 
ing made  him  change  his  mind.  Any  of 
the  men  on  the  cars  might  be  a  previous 
acquaintance. 

He  walked  .quickly  through  the  darkest 
streets,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  to  see  if 
he  were  followed.  But  he  saw  no  one  who 
excited  his  suspicion  among  the  few  he 
met,  or  who  passed  him.  It  was  half-past 
nine  now,  and  the  darkness  favoured  him. 
He  was  soon  out  on  the  high-road.  There 
was  no  moon ;  but  he  knew  every  foot  of 
the  way.  Each  step  he  took  raised  up  so 
vividly  old  recollections,  that  the  mental 

Sain  they  excited  was  such  as  to  make  him 
oubt  whether  he  would  continue  the 
journey  or  not.  Where  was  the  good) 
Probably  to  be  cast  out  once  more  from 
his  father's  house.  But  the  desire  that 
moved  him  was  too  strong,  and  he  went 
on,  and  each  step,  while  it  was  fall  of 
anxiety  and  pain,  only  deepened  the  desire. 
All  his  father's  old  love  and  tenderness 
came  back  to  him.  To  see  him,  to  speak 
to  him,  to  win  his  forgiveness  before  he 
died.  He  must  try.  All  thought  of  the 
great  injustice  done  him,  in  the  willing 
away  of  the  fortune  that  should  have  been 
his,  was  swallowed  up  in  this  tender,  yearn- 
ing wish  of  a  son's  heart. 

Suddenly,  as  he  walked  along  the  dark 
road,  its  silence  was  broken  by  the  sound 
of  an  approaching  vehicle.  It  was  driving 
at  rapid  speed,  coming  from  the  direction 
of  the  town.  He  drew  into  the  shadow  of 
the  hedge,  and,  there  hidden,  he  waited 
till  it  should  pass.  It  dashed  by,  and.  he 
distinguished  two  figures,  but  he  had  no 
time  nor  opportunity  of  discovering  if  he 
knew  them. 

Bat  a  sense  of  anxious  uneasiness  pos- 
sessed him  as  he  continued  his  walk  once 
more.  •  Were  they  going  out  to  Bluehills, 
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the  village  near  his  father's  place  I  It  was 
dark  and  silent  when  he  reached  it.  He 
did  not  go  through  it,  bat  struck  off  by  a 
back  lane  to  reach  the  road  leading  to  the 
house.  He  had  determined  to  enter  the 
grounds  by  a  side-gate,  and,  when  he  had 
looked  about  him  a  little,  decide  on  a 
further  course  of  action. 

Passing  through  the  grounds,  he  came 
at  last  to  the  stables.  There  was  a  light 
burning  in  the  harness -room,  and  he 
managed  to  look  into  it  through  the 
window.  One  of  the  grooms  was  there. 
Fate  was  favouring  him.  He  was  English, 
and  had  been  in  his  father's  service 
since  he  himself  was  a  child.  He  could 
count  on  him.  It  was  some  moments 
before  he  ventured  upon  attracting  his 
attention. 

The  delight,  the  excitement,  the  fear  of 
the  faithful  old  servant  were  almost 
beyond  his  self-controL  But  he  kept  his 
wits  enough  about  him  to  think  of  his 
master's  safety.  He  extinguished  the 
light  and  closed  the  harness-room,  and 
then  drew  him  into  the  shadow  of  the 
shrubbery.  He  told  him  that  his  father 
was  much  worse ;  that  the  doctor  gave  no 
hope  of  his  recovery ;  and  that,  as  he  had 
become  weaker,  his  old  love  for  his  son 
had  revived,  and  that  he  had  mentioned 
him  once  or  twice  during  the  last  two 
days. 

Matthew,  the  groom,  declared  that  it 
was  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  few  old 
servants  left  in  the  house — there  were  not 
many,  and  even  these  did  not  dare  express 
their  opinions  openly — that  if  only  Master 
Martin  would  come  back  and  see  his  father, 
the  old  gentleman  would  forgive  him,  and 
destroy  the  will  which  had  disinherited 
him.  Bat  how  was  it  ta  be  done)  And  then 
there  came  the  worst  piece  of  news  of  all 
-—which  the  old  groom  gave  with  many 
imprecations  on  the  "  crawling  varmints," 
as  he  called  them — that,  half  an  hour  ago, 
a  gentleman  had  arrived  at  the  house  from 
London:  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
there  when  the  wicked  will  was  drawn  up, 
and  who  was  firmly  believed  to  be  an 
emissary  of  Joseph  Grainger's.  "The 
cowardly  liar  is  afeard  to  come  himself; 
he's  a  deal  too  cunnin'.  Bat  he's  found 
out,  Master  Martin,  that  you've  been 
comin'  home,  an'  he's  sent  him  on  first." 

It  was  only  too  probable.  The  old 
groom  also  stated  his  conviction  that  if 
the  young  man  did  even  get  as  far  as  his 
father's  room,  this  traitor  would  be  there 
first  to  turn  him  still  more  against  his  son. 


"  It's  the  money  they  want,  sir,  an' 
they'll  get  it;  unless  you  can  see  the  old 
master  alone." 

It  could  not  be  managed  that  night, 
Mr.  Dillon  had  fallen  into  a  quiet  sleep, 
and  the  doctor  had  said  that  he  would 
not  answer  for  the  consequences  if  he  were 
disturbed. 

"  But  in  the  morning  we'll  manage  it  if 
we  can,  Master  Martin.  An'  we  most  bide 
our  time  till  then.  An'  I  know  where  you 
can  put  up :  at  Black  John's.  He's 
staunch,  though  he's  afeard,  like  the  rest  on 
us." 

An  hour  later,  Martin  Dillon  was  trying 
to  sleep  in  the  cabin  of  one  of  his  father's 
labourers,  who,  risking  all,  was  willing  to 
serve  his  master's  son. 

The  spring  dawn  came  at  last,  and 
Dillon,  at  the  risk  of  being  seen,  rose 
and  went  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
There  was  a  little  garden,  neat  and  well  J 
stocked,  attached  to  the  cabin.  It  was 
the  fruit  of  seed  of  his  own  sowing  and 
a  thrill  of  honest  pride  stirred  him,  as  he 
saw  that,  after  all,  the  efforts  of  those  ten 
j  ears  had  not  been  entirely  thrown  away. 
Bat  the  thrill  died  away  suddenly,  leaving 
him  pale  and  cold.  His  eyes  had  fallen  on 
a  great  clump  of  daffodils,  and  the  yellow 
flowers  conjured  up  a  vision  which  had 
haunted  the  last  few  months  of  his  life. 
Why  had  he  thought  of  Lady  Marjorie 
now !  Did  he  need  anything  more  to  make 
his  position  more  unendurable  1  How  fond 
she  was  of  those  flowers!  The  day  he 
had  said  good-bye  to  her  in  London  there 
was  a  great  jar  fall  of  them  on  her  table, 
and  she  had  a  knot  of  them  in  her  belt 

Ah  1  Lady  Marjorie ! 

It  was  now  that  the  thought  of  that  lost 
fortune  stabbed  him.  Disinherited,  penni- 
less, outcast}  What  had  he  to  do  with 
Lady  Marjorie  I 

No;  after  all,  his  first  resolves,  made  in 
hot  bitterness  when  he  was  driven  oat  of 
his  home,  to  go  and  begin  a  new  life  ins 
distant  land,  were  the  wisest  A  dogged 
endurance  and  patience  had  conquered 
them;  but  now,  after  he  had  seen  Ua 
father,  he  would  leave  England,  never  to 
return  to  it  again.  It  was  not  till  ten 
o'clock  the  message  that  he  was  expectog 
came  to  him.  He  went  up  to  the  honse* 
and  was  admitted.  There  was  no  oppo«- 
tion.  But  the  sight  of  Matthew's  face,  as 
he  came  forward  from  a  little  knot  w 
servants  gathered  in  the  hall,  mwe  *» 
heart  sink  within  him.  . 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  when  I  sent  for 
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you  f "  he  exclaimed.  "  It's  most  too  late, 
now w 

11  I  started  the  moment  I  heard " 

"  D — n  him  1  Then  Peter  Gooch  was  a 
traitor,  too  1  An9  I  trusted  him,  an'  sent 
the  message  by  him  nearly  three  hoars 
ago,  and  he  came  back  and  said  yon  were 
coming.  The  master  wanted  me  by  him, 
and  I  couldn't — — " 

He  could  say  no  more,  and  Martin 
Dillon  understood  only  too  welL  The 
messenger  had  tricked  them.  By  whose 
orders  f 

As  they  went  up  to  the  bedroom,  they 
met  the  man  who  had  arrived  last  night, 
coming  out  of  it  He  made  no  attempt  to 
stop  Martin   Dillon  entering  the   room. 


There  was  no  need ;  and  Dillon,  with  his 
heart  on  fire,  passed  into  his  father's 
room. 

The  old  man  was  conscious,  though 
sinking  fast.  Those  in  the  room  drew 
back  while  father  and  son  made  their 
peace.  As  death,  with  its  touch  which 
dispels  all  earth's  mists,  drew  near,  the 
old  man  saw  clearly  at  last. 

"  Liars  1  traitors  1"  he  murmured,  trying 
to  raise  himself.  "If  I  had  but  the 
time Oh,  my  son  I  forgive " 

And  then  he  died  in  the  arms  of  the 
son  he  had  disinherited. 

There  was  no  appeal  to  be  made  against 
the  sentence.  Martin  Dillon  knew  that. 
The  will  had  been  made  when  his  father 
was  sane  in  mind  and  body.  If  there  had 
been  influence  used,  it  had  been  too  subtle 
to  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  hands  of  the 
law. 

So  Martin  Dillon  went  out  of  the  home 
which  had  passed  into  the  possession  of 
strangers. 

The  executor  of  the  will  was  Joseph 
Grainger,  who  was  to  use  the  money  as  he 
thought  best  for  the  advancement  of  the 
holy  cause. 

Dillon  stayed  for  his  father's  funeral 

Joseph  Grainger  and  several  of  his 
friends  attended  it,  out  of  respect  for  the 
dead  man's  generosity. 

Dillon  did  not  speak  to  them,  nor  look 
at  them.  Joseph  Grainger  did  make  an 
attempt  to  heal  the  breach.  He  even 
tried  to  express  his  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
appointment the  son  might  justly  feel  at 
the  disposal  of  the  property,  and  began  a 
promise  to  the  effect  that  he  would  him- 
self see  that  Dillon  was  provided  for. 

He  did  not  finish  the  promise.  The 
look  that  he  met  in  Dillon's  eyes  silenced 

himT 


But  Joseph  Grainger  was  the  victor,  so 
he  could  afford  to  endure  the  knowledge 
that  for  a  moment  he  had  grovelled  in  the 
dust,  seeing  that  the  effects  of  that  trying 
position  were  only  momentary,  and  that 
he  needed  but  a  little  cleverness  to  brush 
off  the  dust,  and  look  as  clean  as  ever  to 
his  adherents  and  admirers. 

"And  now  for  the  Lady  Marjorie," 
whispered  King  to  him,  in  elated  triumph, 
as  they  re-entered  the  mourning-coaches. 

A  slow  of  fierce  pride  and  pleasure 
lighted  Joseph  Grainger's  handsome  eyes, 
riving  them  a  lurid  beauty.  He  had  no 
fear  of  losing  Lady  Marjorie. 

Two  days  later  he  was  back  at  his 
Parliamentary  duties.  Arduous  as  they 
were,  he  found  time  to  see  Lady  Marjorie. 
It  was  at  a  large  At  Home,  but  he  managed 
to  secure  the  opportunity  he  wished  for. 
Perhaps  she  aided  him  a  little.  He  fancied 
so ;  and  his  hopes  rose  still  higher.  She 
certainly  looked  wonderfully  well  that 
afternoon.  Her  dress  suited  her  to  perfec- 
tion, and  the  little  close  bonnet,  with  its 
knot  of  yellow  flowers,  was  most  becoming. 
She  had  a  lovely  colour,  too;  and  Joseph 
Grainger  had  never  seen  the  grey  eyes  so 
lustrous  and  dark.  He  forgot  that  she  was 
over  thirty;  and  almost  forgot  that  her 
fortune  was  splendid. 

His  confidence  and  sense  of  approaching 
triumph  affected  his  appearance.  He 
looked  magnificently  handsome,  and  his 
eyes  shone  with  that  wonderful  fire  which 
seemed  to  burn  down  into  the  very  souls 
of  those  he  wished  to  move.  He  never 
thought  that  some  might  live  under  a 
counter-spell,  and  so  meet  the  lurid  glow 
of  his  own  soul  unharmed.  In  a  few 
passionate,  eloquent  words  he  told  her  that 
he  loved  her.  She  heard  him  in  silence 
to  the  end ;  but  the  same  shudder  which 
had  shaken  her  before  in  his  presence,  which 
had  stirred  her  that  night  when  only  his 
name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
her  life,  shook  her  from  head  to  foot, 
as  the  burning,  impassioned  words  fell  on 
her  ears. 

He  still  saw  nothing.  He  thought  she 
was  trembling  with  a  woman's  excitement 
of  mingled  fear  and  delight  at  love's 
pleading. 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  touch  hers  with  , 
tender  caressing. 

She  avoided  the  contact  with  a  gesture  of 
infinite  loathing.  She  rose,  and  the  grey, 
lustrous  eyes  shone  down  into  his  with  an 
intolerable  shining. 

"  I  know  what  you  have  done  for  your 
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countrymen,"  she  said,  slowly,  each  word 
falling  like  a  drop  of  molten  fire  on  his 
assurance,  his  insolent  triumph,  his  pre- 
sumptuous pride.  "I  know  Martin  Dillon, 
and  I  know  Katie.1' 

She  turned  away  and  left  him  —  de- 
feated. 

That  evening,  Martin  Dillon  received  a 
note.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
from  England ;  he  had  already  said  good- 
bye to  Lady  Marjorie. 

"  Come  and  see  me,"  it  said.  "  I  want  to 
persuade  you  not  to  leave  England.  I  want 
to  make  you  see  that  you  would  be  acting 
a  coward's  part  to  desert  yomr  country  now. 
Do  you  remember  what  you  said  last  night 
about  the  daffodils !  I  know  you  were  sorry 
you  had  said  it  directly  afterwards— but  I 
was  not — that  you  would  never  more  be 
able  to  look  at  them  without  your  heart 
aching  for  the  remembrance  of  me.  Come 
and  tell  me  what  you  meant,  or  I  will 
never  wear  them  again.  Come,  and  teach 
me  how  to  work  the  right  way  for  your 
country." 


A  SPRING   DREAM. 

Bt  MARGARET  MOULE. 
CHAPTER  L 

In  a  small  gravelled  courtyard,  beside  a 
grey  stone  manor-house,  a  pretty  little  pony 
and  carriage  stood  waiting.  The  two  last 
words,  however,  are  more  or  less  a  figure 
of  speech,  for  nothing,  apparently,  was 
farther  from  the  pony's  intention  than 
either  standing  or  waiting.  He  shook  him- 
self, fidgeted,  backed  a  little,  and  then 
shook  his  head  impatiently,  as  if  to  shake 
himself,  once  for  all,  free  from  those  reins 
which  were  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
the  bitterness  of  life  to  him.  Then,  finding 
he  could  not  do  that,  he  began  to  paw  the 
air  and  the  gravel  with  his  forefeet  so 
vigorously,  that  one  of  the  two  men  who 
were  pacing  up  and  down  the  courtyard, 
quickened  his  steps  and  came  and  held  his 
head,  whereupon  the  pony  gave  up  that 
struggle  against  Fate,  (of  the  futility  of 
which  ponies  are  as  hard  to  convince  as 
their  superiors,  and  stood  tranquilly  at 
last. 

The  two  men  who  were  waiting  looked 
rather  impatient,  too.  The  elder  was  a 
grey-haired  man,  of  about  sixty,  with  a 
straight,  upright  figure  for  his  years,  and  a 
strong,  kindly  face  rather  marked  by  wear 
and  tear.    He  looked  exactly  what  he  was: 


an  energetic,  characteristic  specimen  of  a 
well-to-do,  successful  farmer.  The  other, 
who  was  holding  the  pony's  head,  was  a 
much  younger  man.  His  age  could  not 
have  been  more  than  eight  or  nine-and- 
twenty.  He  was  fair,  tall,  and  sufficiently 
good-looking,  as  far  as  features  were  con- 
cerned ;  but  his  face  was  also  a  very  good 
face.  It  was  earnest  and  thoughtful,  and 
both  forehead  and  eyes  showed  manly 
purpose  and  determination.  He  held  the 
pony's  head  with  a  significantly  firm  hold, 

The  day  was  late  in  March.  The  first 
of  those  last  few  days  of  the  month  that 
so  often  forget  their  essential  character- 
istics and  transform  themselves  into  a 
premature  April.  The  sun  had  been  un- 
usually long  that  year  in  remembering 
that  spring  was  waiting  for  his  summons  to 
come  to  the  waiting  earth.  But,  suddenly, 
to-day,  he  seemed  to  have  roused  himself, 
and  brought  her  with  one  warm,  com- 
pelling touch. 

The  violets,  in  the  narrow  border  round 
the  courtyard,  looked  almost  gorgeous  with 
the  strong,  powerful  light  on  their  dark 
purples,  and  their  scent  floated  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  upwards  and  down- 
wards on  the  currents  of  light  west  wind 

Suddenly,  the  elder  man  stopped  in  his 
impatient  walk.  He  stood  still  under  a 
high  window  that  overlooked  the  court- 
yard :  an  opened  window,  framed  in  dark, 
clinging,  Irish  ivy.  He  looked  up  for  a 
moment,  then  whistled  a  quick  whistle  of 
two  notes— evidently  a  summons. 

No  one  answered.  He  waited  one 
moment,  then  he  repeated  it  This  time 
it  was  answered. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ivy  a  girl's  bead 
and  shoulders  suddenly  appeared.  She 
wore  a  dark,  rough  jacket,  but  no  hat;  and 
her  shining  hair  glittered  against  all  its 
dark  surroundings. 

"Linda,"  Mr.  Warwick  said,  before  *e 
could  speak,  "Linda,  you  must  make 
haste  if  you  want  to  drive  Robert  Three 
o'clock  you  told  Freeman,  wasn't  ifcl'  he 
continued,  looking  toward  the  youngs 
man,  who,  occupied  with  the  pony,  only 
nodded  in  assent  "  And  it's  more  than 
half-past  two  now.  We've  been  waiting 
quite  ten  minutes  1 " 

"Comin*,  you  impatient  few*1 
Coining,  Robert ! "  and  with  her  answer 
Linda  Warwick  drew  her  head  back 
quickly  inside  the  window,  seeming,  •> 
she  did  so,  to  take  back  with  her  a  strong* 
breath  of  violet-scented  outside  ut  ww 
the  room. 
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It  was  a  long  room,  and  she  ran  with 
light,  flying  steps  to  its  farther  end,  where 
her  hat  lay  on  her  bed.  She  snatched  it 
up,  and  came  flying  back  to  her  dressing- 
table,  which  was  at  right  angles  to  the 
ivy-covered  window.  The  light  fell  strong 
and  clear  on  Linda  as  she  stood  before 
her  looking-glass.  It  fell  on  her  bright 
wavy  hair,  which  she  wore  in  two  large 
braids  coiled  round  her  head.  Its  colour 
was  an  unusual  red  gold,  and,  together 
with  the  excessive  white  fairness  of  her 
complexion,  made  her  face,  when  seen  in 
profile,  like  one  of  Titian's  women ;  but  in 
the  place  of  their  reckless,  wild  woman- 
hood, there  was  a  girlish  gravity  in  its 
curves,  a  look  of  youth  and  freshness; 
and  then  her  full  face  again  was  quite 
different.  Her  laughing,  rosy  mouth  gave 
the  grave  sweetness  a  complete  look  of 
"  modernity,"  yet  without  destroying  any 
of  its  previous  charm.  It  was  a  changing, 
fascinating,  altogether  unusual  beauty. 
Linda  Warwick's  friends,  if  they  were 
women,  spoke  of  her,  for  want  of  a  better 
description,  as  "  curious-looking,  but  some- 
times pretty;1'  and  if  they  were  men,  they 
called  her  "a  lovely  girl."  Linda  herself 
vaguely  disapproved  of  her  own  face, 
because  it  was  so  indefinitely,  but  so  com- 
pletely, out  of  keeping  with  what  she 
understood  of  beauty. 

She  put  on  her  hat  quickly,  arranging  it 
with  careful,  dainty  little  touches.  Then 
she  caught  up  her  driving-gloves  from  the 
table  and  a  basket  from  a  shelf,  and, 
turning  to  the  window,  called  once  more : 

"Coming,  father  and  Robert;  coming, 
really,  this  time." 

Then  she  rushed  downstairs  out  of  the 
side-door  into  the  courtyard,  gave  her 
father  a  penitent,  choking  hug,  settled 
herself  into  the  driving  seat  and  took  the 
reins,  all  before  Robert  Field  could  leave 
the  pony's  head. 

"Past  half-past  two,  and  I'm  waiting, 
Robert,"  she  said,  mischievously,  as  he  got 
in  beside  her.  "  Good-bye,  father ;  I  shall 
be  home  in  good  time  for  tea." 

Then  Linda  whipped  the  pony,  and  the 
carriage  whirled  out  of  the  courtyard,  down 
a  village  street,  into  a  green  lane  sheltered 
between  high,  mossy  banks,  which  to-day, 
in  the  sun,  were  starry  and  beautiful  with 
primroses. 

Robert  Field  and  Linda  Warwick  were 
engaged.  They  had  been  engaged  for  six 
months.  They  had  known  each  other  all 
their  lives,  for  the  Fields  and  the  War  wicks 
had  severally  held  the  two  largest  farms  in 


Highfield  or  the  neighbourhood  for  more 
years  than  any  one  attempted  to  count 
To  every  one  in  Highfield  it  had  seemed 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
Robert  Field,  when  he  was  left,  by  the 
death  of  bis  father,  in  sole  possession  of 
the  old  farmhouse,  should  ask  Linda 
Warwick  to  come  to  him  and  brighten 
both  it  and  his  solitary  life. 

He  loved  Linda  with  that  enduring 
force  which  gains  in  intensity  from  having 
been  the  slow  growth  of  a  lifetime,  and  the 
first  hope  of  a  strong,  manly  heart.  And 
for  Linda,  if  she  sometimes  wished  that 
the  man  she  was  going  to  marry  were 
some  one  who,  as  well  as  being  nice,  was 
interesting — more  interesting  than  "just 
Robert,"  whom  she  had  always  known — she 
tried  instantly  to  stifle  the  thought  with  a 
little  glow  of  shame  whenever  it  came  to 
her. 

They  drove  along  for  some  moments 
without  speaking.  And  the  light  and 
shade  made  by  the  branches  above  suc- 
ceeded each  other  on  Linda's  gold  hair 
like  a  series  of  fairy  changes,  in  each  of 
which  she  looked  prettier  than  the  last 
Then  Robert  Field  began  suddenly : 

"Linda "     But  then  he   stopped, 

and  apparently  changed  his  mind,  for  bis 
next  words  were  evidently  not  those  he 
had  intended  to  say.  "  What  do  you  mean 
to  do  while  I'm  with  Freeman,  Linda! 
He  may  keep  me  an  hour,  you  know." 

"Do!  Oh,  I've  heaps  to  do.  That's  why 
I  wanted  to  drive  you — chiefly,"  she  said, 
incoherently  and  laughingly,  with  a  side 
look  at  Robert,  which,  however,  brought 
no  answering  smile  to  his  eyes.     "I'm 

Soing  into  Wain  Wood.  You  said  on 
unday  that  you'd  seen  anemones  out 
there,  and  I  do  want  some  so,  they're  so 
lovely.  I  want  lots  at  home,  and  I 
want  to  send  some  to  Margaret  for  her 
hospital  children  —  I  did  last  year  — 
so  I  mean  to  fill  that,  quite,"  pointing 
with  a  pretty  twist  of  her  whip-hand  to 
the  basket  she  had  brought  from  her 
room,  which  was  reposing  now  at  her  feet 
in  the  carriage. 

"Fill  that,"  said  Robert  Field,  abstrac- 
tedly. Then  he  roused  himself  with  a  sort 
of  jerk,  and  said  abruptly,  as  if  with  an 
effort:  "Linda,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you." 

"All  right,"  she  answered,  laughingly; 
"I  don't  mind.  You've  not  been  very 
conversational  yet.  I  think  perhaps 
you're  not  a  conversational  person. 
Robert." 
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Bat  Robert  Field  didj  not  echo  her 
bright  laugh. 

"Perhaps  not,  Linda,"  he  said,  "but 
I'm  serious  now.  Your  father  told  me 
just  now  that  Miss  Luton  has  sent  you  a 
note  to  ask  you  to  go  to  the  Court  on 
Monday,  because  Mr.  Armitage  wants  to 
paint  you." 

"Well,  father  generally  tells  the 
truth  l» 

"And  he  says  you  mean  to  go ! " 

"  The  truth,  again  1 " 

"Bat  I  don't  like  the  thought  of  it  at 
all,  Linda," 

"  That's  most  unfortunate,  for  I  do, 
Robert." 

Robert  Field  frowned  heavily,  and 
paused,  as  though  he  were  considering 
what  form  of  words  would  carry  most 
weight  with  it  to  the  laughing  girl  at  his 
side.    Then  he  went  on : 

"The  people  at  the  Court  have  never 
asked  you  there  before.  They  are  too 
great  swells  to  cultivate  your  acquaint- 
ance for  its  own  sake,  and  why  should 
you  do  their  friend  a  favour  now!  Tell 
me  that,  Linda." 

"Why)  Oh,  why)  Reasons  are  so 
unnecessary,  Robert !    Because  I  like  to." 

The  reason  was  not  so  conclusive  to 
Robert  Field  as  it  appeared  to  be  to 
Linda,  and  he  tried  another  line  of  argu- 
ment. 

"You  see,  Linda,  in  the  first  place,  I 
don't  like  to  think  of  your  doing  what  so 
many  women  do  for  so  much  an  nour,"  he 
began,  tentatively;  but  before  he  could 
say  any  more,  Linda  pulled  up  the  pony 
sharply,  saying : 

"Here,  you  argumentative  Robert,  is 
Wain  Wood,  and  you  must  drive  yourself 
the  next  hundred  yards,  you  lazy  boy. 
Come  for  me  when  you've  done  with 
Freeman." 

Then  Linda  took  her  basket,  and  jumped 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  waved  her  hand 
to  him  with  a  pretty,  saucy  gesture  of  fare- 
well as  she  walked  to  the  entrance  of  the 
wood. 

She  tossed  the  basket  over  the  stile,  and 
jumped  over  herself  with  a  little  scream  of 
delight  After  a  step  or  two  on  the  soft 
moss,  the  brushwood  ended  suddenly,  and 
beyond  it  was  all  one  fair,  white  stretoh  of 
anemones,  like  lovely  fallen  stars.  Linda 
knelt  down,  and  laid  her  face  quite  close 
to  them  for  a  moment  in  real  childish  en- 
joy ment  of  their  beauty.  Then  she  began 
to  pick  them,  first  with  one  hand ;  but  her 
impatience  was  too  great,  and  she  reached 


out  both  hands  for  the  flowers,  turning  up 
the  skirt  of  her  frock  to  hold  them.  She 
gathered  and  gathered,  and  the  time 
slipped  by  with  no  knowledge  of  its  flight 
on  her  part.  She  had  emptied  her  frock 
once  into  the  basket,  which  she  left  by  the 
stile,  and  had  then  filled  it  for  the  second 
time.  As  she  rose  from  her  knees  to  carry 
this  second  burden  to  the  basket,  the  hand 
that  held  up  her  dark  skirt,  with  its  load 
of  lovely,  white  flowers,  slipped,  and  all 
the  flowers  fell  at  her  feet  With  a  little 
vexed  exclamation,  she  was  just  stooping 
to  pick  them  up,  when  Robert  Field  got 
over  the  stile,  and  said,  quickly : 

"Have  you  thought  me  long,  Linda  1 
Don't  bother  about  those ;  I'll  pick  them 
up  for  you." 

And  he  knelt  down  and  began  to  take 
the  fragile  little  things  with  a  careful  awk- 
wardness into  his  strong  hands.  Linda 
watched  him.  His  face  looked  troubled 
and  earnest  as  he  did  so,  and  his  expression 
brought  back  to  Linda  suddenly  what  he 
had  been  saying  before  they  reached  the 
wood.  She  thought,  with  a  sudden 
shame,  that  she  had  been  rather  unkind 
to  him. 

"  Poor  old  thing ! "  she  said  to  herself 
"I'm  a  naughty  girl  to  him.  But  he 
shouldn't  worry  so." 

And  she  knelt  down  beside  him  on  the 
moss,  and  began  to  pick  up  the  few 
anemones  that  were  left  He  did  not 
speak  until  the  last  flower  was  in  his  hand, 
then  he  took  hers  from  her,  and,  rising, 
put  them  all  in  the  basket  Linda  fol- 
lowed him.  He  turned,  and  took  her 
bands  in  his  firmly — so  firmly,  that  she 
could  not  take  them  away. 

"Linda,"  he  said,  "I've  been  thinking 
of  what  I  said  to  you  just  now.  I  feel  it 
more  strongly  still,  and  I  want  you  to 
listen  to  me,  Linda." 

But  Linda  would  not  look  at  him.  She 
gazed  fixedly  at  a  pair  of  chaffinches  which 
were  flying  backwards  and  forwards  from 
their  nest  in  a  high  thorn-bush  near,  quite 
undisturbed  by  anything  so  futile  as  human 
argument 

"  WiU  you  look  at  it  like  this,"  he  went 
on,  after  a  little  pause,  slowly  and  diffi- 
dently;  "  will  you  give  it  up  to  please  me  I 
Write  a  note  and  say  you're  prevented ; 
it's  quite  simple." 

"It  may  be,"  she  answered  concisely,  with 
a  pout  of  her  pretty  lips ;  "  but  I'm  not 
going  to  try.  I've  promised  that  Mr. 
Armitage  shall  paint  my  face  if  he  wants 
to.    I'm  sure  I  don't  mow  why  he  does, 
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bat  he  does,"  with  another  pout,  which, 
however,  Robert  was  too  perplexed  and 
earnest  to  notice.  "And  I'm  going  to 
him  to-morrow  afternoon.  So  that's  ended, 
Robert  Pick  up  the  basket,  and  come  to 
the  carriage." 

"Oh,  Linda  !  Linda  ! "  he  said,  letting 
her  hands  go,  and  placing  his  own  heavily 
on  her  shoulders,  "they'll  take  all  your 
time  up  at  the  Court,  and  I  shall  never 
get  yon." 

"Take  all  my  time !  Tou  talk  as  if  I 
were  going  to  live  there  for  ever.  Mr. 
Armitage  will  only  want  me  once  or  twice 
in  this  next  week.  He's  only  here  for 
Easter,  you  foolish  Robert.  Bring  the 
flowers  and  come,  do.  Father  will  be 
waiting  for  me  for  tea." 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  Your  belle  petite  f ermtere  is  late,  Miss 
Carlotta!" 

"Yes.  I  hardly  expected  aristocratic 
unpunctuality  in  Highfield." 

Miss  Garlotta  Luton  laid  her  embroidery 
on  the  broad  window-seat  beside  her  and 
looked  critically  at  it.  She  was  a  woman 
who  was  very  slender  and  tall,  and  well 
and  handsomely  dressed.  Her  face  was 
very  handsome,  too,  with  a  hard,  delicate 
outline  and  rather  heavy  brunette  colour- 
ing. 

"  The  shower  must  have  kept  her/'  she 
added,  and  the  intonation  of  her  voice  was, 
like  her  face,  hard  and  delicate.  The  man 
who  was  the  only  other  occupant  of  the 
morning-room  at  Highfield  Court,  strode 
in  a  leisurely  way  across  the  room  to  look 
at  her  work.  "  Very  good  effects  you  have 
there,"  he  said.  Then,  as  the  door-bell 
that  instant  sent  a  loud,  heavy  peal 
through  the  house :  "  Here  she  is  1 "  they 
both  exclaimed  at  once. 

A  moment  later  the  door  of  the  room 
opened,  and  the  servant  announced  "  Miss 
Warwick." 

Miss  Luton  rose  from  the  window-seat, 
and  went  down  the  room  to  meet  her 
visitor. 

"I  am  very  glad  you  were  able  to 
come,"  she  said  to  Linda.  "  Gome  to  the 
fire.  We  are  chilly  mortals,  you  see,  even 
on  these  spring  mornings.  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  Mr.  Armitage." 

Linda's  nervousness  prevented  her  at 
the  moment  from  understanding  Miss 
Luton's  inversion  of  the  usual  rules  of  an 
introduction;  but  she  conquered  it  suffi- 
ciently a  moment  later  to  enable  her  to 


look  at  the  man  to  whom  she  was  thus 
being  presented. 

He  had  unusually  keen,  cold  blue  eyes, 
set  in  a  very  handsome,  very  blas4  face. 
His  mouth  was  hidden  by  a  heavy,  fair 
moustache,  and  the  chin  below  was  firm 
and  well-cut  There  was  a  curious  air 
about  him  of  intense  self-possession :  that 
kind  of  self-possession  which  only  arises 
from  one  cause — consciousness  of  success 
in  this  world. 

And,  if  he  had  not  a  right  to  that  con- 
sciousness, who  had)  For  he  was  Paul 
Armitage.  His  pictures  were  hung  in  the 
best  places  on  the  line  at  the  Academy, 
year  by  year,  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
to  the  smaller  galleries  it  was  as  a  personal 
favour  that  he  ever  condescended  to  send 
his  work.  To  possess  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, was  for  the  happy  possessor  an  in- 
disputable cachet  of  wealth  and  artistic 
judgement 

He  had  come  down  to  spend  Easter  at 
Highfield  Court,  with  his  old  friend  Sir 
William  Luton,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  days' 
holiday  after  a  long  spell  of  work  at  a  still- 
unfinished  picture — a  picture  which  was  to 
be  not  only  his,  but  the  picture  of  the 
year. 

Before  Linda's  timid  scrutiny  of  Mr. 
Armitage  had  produced  anything  buta  vague 
feeling  that  this  was  a  man  unlike  any 
one  she  had  ever  met  before,  the  luncheon 
gong  sounded,  and  they  all  three  went  into 
the  dining-room  together.  There  was  no 
one  else  there. 

"  My  father  despises  luncheon ;  he  has 
theories  on  the  subject  of  meals,"  Miss 
Luton  explained  to  Linda  as  they  sat 
down. 

The  first  few  moments  went  by  in  the 
ordinary  conventionalities  of  a  social  lun- 
cheon table,  and  then  there  was  a  short 
pause.  Mr.  Armitage  broke  it  He  spoke 
to  Linda,  from  whose  face  his  eyes  had 
seldom  strayed  since  their  introduction. 

"Tou  are  going  to  be  kind  enough  to 
give  me  a  great  pleasure — do  me  a  great 
favour,  I  should  say,  Miss  Warwick." 

Linda  coloured  as  she  looked  up  to 
answer. 

"  I  am  very  pleased  that  I  can,"  she  said, 
shyly  and  diffidently. 

"You  don't  know,  Miss  Warwick,"  Miss 
Luton  broke  in ;  "  you  can't  imagine  what 
a  weight  you  have  taken  off  my  mind  by 
being  exactly  the  one  person  in  the  world 
that  Mr.  Armitage  wanted.  Before  he 
saw  you  in  church  last  Sunday  morning, 
his  name  of  mind  was  only   to  be  de- 
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scribed  as  agonised.  He  informed  me 
incessantly n 

"  Once  or  twice,  Miss  Carlatta,"  inter- 
posed the  individual  under  discussion. 

"  Constantly,  Miss  Warwick,  that  his 
picture  was  at  a  complete  standstill — was 
ruined— for  the  sake  of  the  face  he  wanted, 
I  assure  you  I  spent  a  sleepless  night 
thinking  of  his  sufferings  1 " 

"What  is  your  picture)"  said  Linda, 
raising  her  eyes  timidly  from  her  plate  to 
look  at  Mr.  Armitage. 

"My  picture,"  he  answered,  after  a 
moment's  contemplation  of  the  eyes  he  saw 
closely  for  the  first  time,  and  found  lovely, 
"  my  picture — oh,  it  is  Francesca  da  Rimini. 
Her  first  meeting  with  her  lover,  you 
know,  before  she  knows  he  is  her  lover.  I 
hope  the  subject  is  fairly  fresh,  and  I  know 
the  execution  will  be  fresh,  now,  as  far  as 
Francesca  is  concerned,  thanks  to  you," 
with  a  smile  at  Linda. 

Linda's  ideas  as  to  Francesca  da  Rimini's 
personality  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  hazy. 
Neither  Dante  nor  early  Italian  history 
had  formed  part  of  the  "studies"  she 
had  pursued  at  her  school  in  North- 
borough,  the  market  town  ten  miles  from 
Hiehfield.  So  she  hazarded  no  comments ; 
and  only  said,  once  more,  simply  enough : 

"I  am  very  glad  you  think  I  can  help 
you." 

Then  she  lowered  her  eyes  again,  with 
another  feeling  of  wonder,  far  stronger  than 
her  first,  as  to  what  it  was  that  made  Mr. 
Armitage  so  very,  very  different  to  any 
man  she  bad  ever  seen  in  her  life.  He 
was  far  handsomer,  certainly;  but  that 
was  not  the  only  reason,  she  thought.  And 
why,  why  ever  did  he  look  at  her  so  f 

She  was  rather  glad  that  his  next  words 
were  to  Miss  Luton. 

11  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  turning  to  his 
hostess,  with  an  easy,  characteristically 
graceful  gesture,  "  that  I  owe  you  simply 
an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  making 
me  go  to  church.  I  was  a  thoroughly  good 
boy  at  your  bidding,  and  now  brief  penance 
has  won  a  large  reward." 

Linda's  eyes  opened  rather  wider  than 
their  wont  at  this.  Miss  Luton  saw  it, 
and  some  instinct  beneath  her  hardness 
made  her  throw  herself  into  the  breach,  to 
save  Linda's  freshness. 

"I  won't  let  him  do  it/'  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  The  girl  is  so  young ;  it  would  be 
a  pity." 

And  she  led  the  conversation  to  orchids, 
which  she  knew  to  be  a  favourite  hobby 
of  Mr.  Warwick's,  and  kept  it  there,  and 


in  the  garden  generally,  during  the  rest  oi 
luncheon. 

When  they  had  gone  back  into  the 
drawing-room,  Miss  Luton  said : 

"  Now,  Mr.  Armitage,  I  leave  my  guest 
in  your  hands.  You  will  arrange  the 
details  for  availing  yourself  oi  Hiss 
Warwick's  kindness  as  you  like ;  I  shan't 
interfere.  Will  you  like  this  room,  the 
morning-room,  or  the  library,  for  a  studio! 
Either,  or  all,  are  yours." 

"  This,"  he  answered,  briefly,  after  a 
short  survey.    "  The  light  is  best." 

There  was  no  fire  in  the  drawing-room. 
The  sun  had  conquered  the  mist  and 
showers  of  the  morning,  and  was  now 
shining  so  brilliantly  that  the  whole  room 
felt  hot  with  its  strength.  One  of  the 
large  casements  of  an  oriel  window  was 
opened.  Miss  Luton  would  have  closed 
it ;  but  Mr.  Armitage  prevented  her. 

"No,  don't,"  he  said,  smiling.  "The 
spring  comes  through  it  with  the  sun,  and 
I  want  it  for  a  suggestive  mental  hack- 
ground.  Shall  you  be  cold,  Miss  Warwick, 
if  I  ask  you  to  sit  in  the  window-seat I" 

Linda's  assertion  to  the  contrary  had 
some  energy  in  it  The  heat  of  the  other 
rooms  had  seemed  suffocating  to  her. 

Mr.  Armitage  arranged  her  at  the  side 
of  one  of  the  windows,  her  head  partly 
raised  from  one  arm  thrown  upward  along 
the  window-frame.  Behind  her,  through 
the  wide,  low  windows,  were  to  be  seen 
the  sloping  lawns  of  the  Court  ©rdena, 
bordered  by  the  darkest  of  red  tulips  and 
the  whitest  of  hyacinths,  in  alternate 
groups.  The  heavy  scent  of  the  last  came 
through  the  window  with  the  8oft,satisfied 
hum  of  the  bees,  who  flitted  alternately 
about  the  peach-bloom  on  the  old  trees  that 
had  been  trained  round  the  Court  window 
in  days  long  ago,  and  the  early  panswsin 
the  border  beneath-  From  the  distance 
came  the  faint  sound  of  a  mowing-machine 
and  the  sweetness  of  cut  grass.  . 

Miss  Luton  watched  until  the  ppee / 
Linda's  head  was  finally  settled,  and  then 
left  the  room  to  fetch  some  embroidery- 
silk,  and  Linda  and  Armitage  were  alone 

He  stood  at  some  distance  bom i  her 
with  his  sketch-book,  and  dashed  r W 
line  or  two  on  it.  Then  ******* 
seemed  to  possess  him;  he  flung  it  ^wn 
on  a  chair,  and  saying :  _  . ..  g 

"  Excuse  me  while  I  fetch  my jtaffW 
easel.    I  must  have  broader  effect 
went  out  of  the  room.  ,   .nj 

He  returned  with  a  little  easel,  ano 
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flitting  down  exactly  where  he  caught  the 
foil  light  on  Linda's  face,  he  began  to 
work,  and  worked  steadily  and  in  silence 
for  some  time. 

Linda  did  not  move  one  hair's  breadth 
from  the  pose  he  had  fixed,  but  her 
thoughts  had  never  been  in  such  a 
whirl  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  she 
had  no  thoughts.  There  was  nothing 
definite  in  her  mind  but  strong  excitement. 
It  was  to  her  as  if  she  had  all  at  once 
come  into  a  strange,  unknown  world,  where 
everything  was  different  to  anything  she 
had  ever  known  before,  and  where  she 
was  quite  alone. 

Home,  Robert,  her  father,  her  every-day 
life  seemed  all  far  away  and  dream-like. 
From  the  momentwhenshe  had  followed  the 
man-servant  across  the  softly-carpeted  hall 
of  the  Court,  with  its  tall  palms  and  white 
statues,  into  the  morning-room,  with  its 
indefinable  atmosphere  of  aestheticism  and 
culture,  the  feeling  of  unreality  and  fasci- 
nation which  possessed  her  had  grown 
stronger  and  stronger.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  it  could  not  be  only  that  same  morn- 
ing that  she  had  stood  in  her  own  room, 
and  looked  at  her  frock  so  doubtfully 
before  she  set  out  for  the  Court.  It  was 
more  like  a  month  ago. 

And  beneath  ail  the  bewildered  confusion 
in  her  mind,  heightening  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  glamour  which  the  surround- 
ings and  situation  had  thrown  over  her 
senses,  was  another  thought — the  thought 
that  her  face  was  greatly  admired.  Some- 
how that  thought  had  not  entered  her 
head  when  Miss  Luton's  note  first  asked 
her  to  let  Mr.  Armitage  paint  her.  She 
had  not  realised  it  until  she  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  his  personality;  but  now  she 
could  not  help  knowing  it  Mr.  Armitage's 
keen  eyes  told  her  the  tale  afresh  each 
time  he  gave  one  of  those  Ions,  searching 
looks  at  the  face  Linda  herself  had  always 
thought  so  strange,  and,  on  the  whole,  so 
unsatisfactory.  And  Mr.  Armitage  knew  1 
He  was  a  great  painter,  and  he  must  know 
what  was  beautiful.  Beautiful  1  It  was 
too  wonderful  and  exciting ! 

Armitage  talked  but  little,  he  was  too 
engrossed  in  his  work.  But  everything 
he  did  say  seemed  to  take  Linda  farther 
and  farther  from  her  own  world,  and  show 
her  more  and  more  of  a  world  which  die 
vaguely  felt  to  be  "just  like  a  book." 

At  five  o'clock  Mr.  Armitage  pushed 
back  his  chair. 

"  The  light  is  going,  Miss  Warwick,"  he 
said,  "and  I  have  tried  your  kindness 


quite  enough  for  one  afternoon.  But  you 
will  be  kind  to  me  again  I  Miss  Carlotta," 
and  he  raised  his  voice  a  little,  as  she  had, 
on  her  return,  established  herself  as  far 
from  what  she  called  his  "draughty 
fancies"  as  possible,  "will  you  arrange 
with  Miss  Warwick  about  coming  again  f " 
he  said,  as  Miss  Luton  approached  them. 
11  If  you  are  good  enough  to  help  me 
again,"  turning  to  Linda  with  the  smile 
that  was  like  a  flash  of  light,  and  nude  his 
handsome  face — fascinating. 

Linda  listened,  and  acquiesced  in  Miss 
Luton's  invitations  and  arrangements,  put 
on  her  hat,  and  listened  to  Mr.  Armitage's 
thanks  like  some  one  in  a  dream.  She 
was  still  in  the  same  dream  as  she  walked 
slowly  through  the  scented  Court  gardens, 
and  turned  into  a  lane,  where  the  low  sun 
was  finding  out  every  hidden  violet  on  the 
high  banks. 

chapter  in. 

It  was  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  and 
Linda's  third  and  last  sitting  to  Mr. 
Armitage  was  just  ended.  He  had  walked 
with  her,  talking,  through  the  Court 
gardens,  and  now  they  stood  together  at 
the  lodge  gate. 

"Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  Miss 
Warwick,"  he  said ;  "  I  don't  know  how  to 
be  grateful  enough  to  you." 

"Oh,  please,  don't  thank  me,"  Linda 
said.  "I — I  have  enjoyed  it.  I  mean," 
she  went  on,  hurriedly,  "it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  help  you.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Armitage,"  and  she  held  but  her  hand 
quicklv. 

"  It  8  hardly  good-bye,  is  it  1 "  he  said. 
"I'm  sure  to  see  you  again,  somewhere, 
before  I  leave  Highfield.  By  the  way, 
youllbe  at  the  church,  decorating,  perhaps! 
Sir  William  and  I  are  going  to  call  at  the 
church  for  Miss  Luton,  in  the  carriage, 
this  afternoon.  You  will)  That's  right. 
It's 'aurevoir/ then?" 

And  Armitage  opened  the  gate  for  her. 

When  she  had  passed  out,  he  let  it  fall 
back  carelessly,  and  sauntered  up  the  drive, 
lighting  a  cigar  as  he  went.  The  sittings 
were  over,  and  that  fact  meant  nothing  to 
Armitage  but  that  he  had  successfully 
achieved  his  Francesca.  He  was  in  a  con- 
tented frame  of  mind  with  himself  and  the 
world  in  general,  and  he  thought  no  more 
of  Francesca's  original,  otherwise  than  as 
an  extraordinarily  happy  find  in  the  way 
of  a  modeL  He  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and,  as  such,  he  had,  of  course,  made  him- 
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■elf  agreeable  to  the  little,  fresh  country 
girl  who,  strangely  enough,  had  been  able 
to  do  so  much  for  him.  She  could  do  no 
more,  and,  after  that  afternoon,  he  would, 
probably,  never  see  her,  and,  certainly, 
never  think  of  her  again. 

Meanwhile,  Linda  walked  slowly  away. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  there  was  a  strange,  unreal,  excited 
look  on  her  bent  face — a  look  that  made 
her  seem  like  altogether  another  girl  from 
the  Linda  Warwick  who  had  gathered  the 
anemones  in  Wain  Wood  only  a  week  ago. 
She  twisted  her  ungloved  hands  in  and 
out  of  each  other  restlessly  and  nervously 
as  she  walked.  Her  face  was  far  too 
burning  for  the  soft  west  wind  to  cool  as  it 
played  with  her  hair,  and  her  eyes  burnt 
and  shone  more  and  more  each  moment. 
It  was  not  the  same  Linda  at  all. 

She  was  thinking,  and  her  thoughts  were 
the  same  that  had  haunted  her  for  days, 
only  now  they  were  taking  firmer  and 
stronger  possession  of  her  than  ever. 

It  was  all  over,  all  ended.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  look  forward  to ;  it  was 
over.  How  could  she  possibly  go  back 
to  the  dull  old  life  she  had  led  before 
this  exciting  week ;  before  she  had  known 
anything  different  1 — the  every-day  duties, 
the  dull  walks  and  drives,  the  stupid 
people  about,  and  their  stupid,  uninte- 
resting ways  ? 

Her  last  sitting  was  ended.  There  would 
be  no  more  of  those  long,  exciting  hours 
that  had  gone  all  so  much  too  quickly.  Mr. 
Armitage  had  done  with  her  now.  He  was 
going  away,  and  she  would  only  speak  to 
him  once  more ;  only  for  a  minute  or  two 
this  afternoon.  She  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him  even ;  probably  never 
see  him  again. 

And  he  was  quite  different  from  every 
one  else  she  had  ever  known  in  her  life. 
He  was  the  very  nicest,  the  most  interest- 
ing man  she  would  ever  know.  He  was 
clever;  he  was  so  very  clever;  and  he  was 
— different  He  had  liked  her;  he  had 
thought  her  pretty,  very  pretty.  He  had 
said  so  over  and  over  again.  And  poor 
Linda's  cheeks  burnt  more  fiercely  still, 
and  a  new  thrill  ran  through  her  as,  one  by 
one,  Paul  Armitage's  pretty  speeches  and 
the  tone  of  his  voice  came  back  to  her. 
Linda  Warwick  was  not  used  to  the  ways 
of  a  man  of  the  world. 

She  stood  still  in  her  excitement  and 
agitation,  and  leant  back  against  a  tree. 

As  she  did  so,  a  hand  was  laid  on  her 
shoulder  suddenly.    Linda's  nerves  were 


overstrung,  and  she  started  violently  And 
turned  very  white ;  and  her  colour  did  not 
come  back  to  her  when  she  saw  that  it  wu 
Robert  Field'  who  had  startled  her.  To 
her  over-excited  fancy  he  seemed  like  a 
personification  of  her  old  life  coming  to 
take  possession  of  her. 

"Linda,"  Robert  Field  said,  taking  no 
notice  of  her  start,  "Linda,  I've  been 
trying  to  catch  you  ever  since  you  came 
out  of  the  Court  gates.  Didn't  you  hear 
met" 

"Hear  you!  Of  course  not  I  shouldn't 
have  started  if  I  had.  What  a  foolish 
thing  to  say,  Bobert ! " 

The  familiar  voice  irritated  her  still 
further.  How  stupid  he  was !  How  dull 
and  stupid  1  How  impossible  it  was  to  fit 
him  into  the  world  she  had  been  living  in 
for  the  last  week ! 

Bobert  Field  went  on,  unheeding  her 
words,  like  a  man  who  is  determined  to 
say  his  say  without  delay,  regardless  of 
time  or  place. 

"  I  saw  you  saying  good-bye  to  that 
painter  fellow,  and  I  want  to  say  this  to 
you,  Linda  :  you  have  promised  to  many 
me,  and  I  will  not  have  you  look  like  that 
for  any  other  man  on  earth.  What  do 
you  mean  by  it !  You  have  avoided  me 
every  time  I've  tried  to  see  you  this  week 
No  man  will  stand  such  treatment,  and  at 
the  same  time  know  you  are  spending 
hours  with  another  man,  and  giving  smiles 
and  sweet  looks  to  him.  What  do  yon 
mean  by  it,  Linda ! " 

"What  do  I  mean,  Bobert  I"  rented 
she,  impatiently,  with  her  hands  twisting 
themselves  faster  and  faster,  and  her  eyes 
glittering  in  the  flushed  face  she  turned  to 
him*  "I  should  think  you  could  under- 
stand that  It  means— I  mean  that  I 
enjoy  myself  very  much  at  the  Court-- 
that  I  enjoy  myself  very  much  with  Mr. 
Armitage " 

"  And  you  don't  enjoy  yourself  with 
me  f "  he  finished  for  her,  calmly  enoub. 
though  his  face  was  drawn  and  his  bj» 
were  trembling  with  passion. 

"No,  ftobert,  I  don't!"  she  cried, 
excitedly.  "I  don't  think  I  shall  a?* 
enjoy  myself  again," 

"Linda!" 

"Don't,  Bobert,  don't  I'm  tired  of 
everything  and  everybody."  ,  , 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  aw  to*  « 
met"  „ 

"  Tes,  since  you  ask  me,  KoberM1"; 
she  went  on,  hardly  knowing  whrt  »• 
said  in  her  wild  excitement  and  confusion. 
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"  I  think  it  would  ba  a  great  pity  for  as  to 
be  married.  Yon  don't  interest  me  at  all, 
Robert ;  you  are  so  dulL" 

"So  dull!"  Robert  Field  echoed  her 
words  without  the  least  expression  in  his 
voice.  "Yes,  Linda/1  he  said,  "  I  am  dull 
I  have  often  thought  I  was  not  good  enough 
for  you.  I'm  not  interesting  in  the  least 
I  know  that  well ;  but " — his  voice  nearly 
broke  —  "  I  thought  you  —  loved  me, 
Linda."  Then  suddenly  his  manner 
altered  to  the  coldest  civility.  "I  'beg 
your  pardon,  Miss  Warwick.  I  quite 
understand.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  again 
in  any  way."  He  lifted  his  hat  and  turned 
away  without  another  word. 

Linda  stood  where  he  left  her  perfectly 
still,  while  the  wild  song  of  the  birds  in 
the  tree  above  her  head  seemed  to  grow 
louder  and  louder  the  more  she  tried  to 
think.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  that 
it  must  be  late,  and  she  had  to  go  to  the 
church  to  decorate  directly  after  dinner. 
She  stood  upright  from  the  tree,  straightened 
her  hat  and  went  home. 

It  was  about  half-past  four.  The  little 
church  at  Highfield  was  full  of  people  who 
were  giving  a  look  of  spring  itself  to  the 
old  grey  stones  that  had  stood  unchanged 
through  so  many  a  spring  and  Easter. 

Linda  Warwick  was  softening  all  the 
outlines  of  the  old  oak  pulpit  with  lovely 
faint  yellow  daffodils.  She  came  down 
the  middle  aisle  to  fetch  some  more  flowers 
from  the  churchyard,  where  she  had  laid 
them  to  keep  fresh,  in  a  loose,  fragrant 
heap  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  old  yew-tree 
in  one  corner. 

Miss  Luton  was  kneeling  by  the  font, 
arranging  bunches  of  primroses  in  the 
moss  at  the  base. 

"  If  you  see  my  people  waiting  outside," 
she  said  to  Linda  as  die  passed  her,  "  tell 
them  they  must  wait  If  Mr.  Armitage  is 
there,  he  might  come  in,  tell  him,  and 
give  me  a  suggestion  or  two." 

If  Mr.  Armitage  were  there  1  Linda 
had  thought  of  nothing  else  all  that  after- 
noon but  that  if.  She  had  looked  forward 
to  it  as  the  very  last  breath  of  sunshine 
before  the  clouds  of  everyday  dulness 
should  roll  down  upon  her.  She  answered 
Miss  Luton,  and  went  out  into  the  church- 
yard. The  sun  was  just  setting.  It  was 
low  enough  to  catch  Linda's  hair.  The 
quiet  little  churchyard  was  full  of  its  soft, 
beautiful  red  light,  and  Linda's  flowers 
under  the  yew-tree  were  tinted  with  it, 
too.    She  had  almost  reached  them,  and 


was  wondering  vaguely  how  many  she 
would  want  to  finish  her  work,  when  she 
turned  the  corner  of  the  church  and  came 
face  to  face  with  Mr.  Armitage. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Warwick  !  I  told  you  it  was 
'au  revoir,"'  he  said.  "Where  is  Miss 
Luton  1  Why,  what's  the  matter  1  I'd 
no  idea  church  decorating  was  such  exciting 
work." 

Linda  was  trembling,  her  cheeks  were 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
Oh,  what  would  life  be  like  to-morrow  1 
She  looked  up  at  him  piteously,  and  was 
trying  to  steady  her  voice  to  answer  him, 
when  a  small  village  boy  dashed  suddenly 
round  the  corner  of  the  church,  pulling 
himself  up  with  a  jerk  at  the  sight  of 
Linda.  He  was  breathless,  and  his  words 
came  in  gasps. 

"Miss  Warwick,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Field's 
hurted  himself  dreadful!  He's  throwed 
out  of  his  trap — just  now.  They've  took 
him  to  his  house.  And  they  say  he's 
dying." 

Never  before,  and  never  again  in  life 
did  Linda  know  a  moment  like  that  one. 
Mr.  Armitage,  the  Court,  all  the  thoughts 
of  the  last  week,  seemed  to  fade  away 
from  her  in  an  instant  As  if  she  had 
waked  from  a  dream,  her  old  life,  her  old 
interests,  her  old  love,  came  back  to  her 
again. 

What  had  she  done  1  Oh,  what  had  she 
done!  She  loved  Robert — oh,  how  she 
loved  him !  And  what  had  she  said  to 
him  only  that  morning  1  Dying !  Robert 
dying! 

Without  one  word  to  Mr.  Armitage,  she 
rushed  down  the  churchyard  path,  rushed 
through  the  village  street  in  the  sunset, 
into  Robert  Field's  garden  gate,  into  his 
house. 

There  were  people  in  the  parlour  where 
he  lay  on  hastily  thrown  down  cushions, 
under  the  open  window,  in  the  same  red 
light  But  Linda  did  not  notice  them; 
indeed,  she  did  not  see  them ;  nor  did  she 
see  that  they  drew  a  little  backward  as 
she  came,  as  if  to  leave  her  alone  with 
him.  She  went  straight  up  to  him  where 
he  lay,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  him. 

He  was  apparently  hardly  conscious,  for 
he  did  not  move,  or  open  his  eyes. 

"Oh,  Robert!"  she  cried,  low  and 
piteously.  "Robert,  comfort  me.  Say 
one  word.    Will  you  ever  forgive  me  t " 

Her  voice  seemed  to  wake  him,  even 
then,  for  he  raised  one  hand  and  laid  it 
gently  on  hers. 
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"  It's  all  right,  Linda,"  he  said,  faintly. 
11 1  am  dull,  f  know— don't  mind— it's  all 
right • 

She  clasped  his  hand  tighter. 

"Say  you  forgive  me!  Say  you'll 
forget!  I  am  Linda — your  Linda — not 
that  girl  who  spoke  to  yon  this  morning. 
There's  no — one — no — one — in  the  workl 
for  me  but  yon,  Robert11 

Those  protesting,  fervent,  broken  words 
seemed  to  rouse  him  still  further,  and 
bring  him  back  from  a  misty,  distant  land. 
He  opened  his  eyes,  and  turned  them  full 
on  her. 

"  Linda,"  he  murmured,  "  is  it  you  1 " 

She  laid  her  face  down  close  to  his. 

"I love  you,"  she  sobbed;  "I  love  you 
so!  Smile  once  at  me,  if  you  forgive 
me!" 

" Linda,  don't  cry  so,"  he  said;  and  he 
smiled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Field  are  happier, 
they  think,  than  any  married  people  ever 
were  before.  And  Mrs.  Field  finds  her 
husband,  though  he  will  never,  walk  again 
without  a  crutch,  more  interesting  than 
anything  else  on  earth. 


A  DUAL  PERSONALITY. 
By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  first  time  that  Leonard  Aldis, 
M.R.G.S.,  and  only  three  years  settled  in 
Dunchester,  set  eyes  on  Margery  Forsythe, 
but  without  being  in  the  least  aware  who 
she  was,  was  one  forenoon  as  he  was  taking 
a  short  cut  across  the  Green  from  the 
house  of  one  patient  to  that  of  another. 

Miss  Forsythe  was  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction,  and  each  glanced  at  the 
other  as  they  passed.  There  was  a  charm 
about  the  girl's  face  which  struck  the  young 
doctor  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  freshness. 
Even  in  dull  little  Dunchester  there  were 
many  girls,  both  pretty  and  fascinating; 
but  in  the  face  of  this  stranger,  brief  as  his 
glimpse  of  it  had  been,  there  was  an  inde- 
finable something  which  seemed  to  single 
it  out  from  any  other  face  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  to  stamp  it  with  a  sweet  indi- 
viduality of  its  own. 

It  was  quite  possible  that  five  men  out 
of  every  six  would  have  seen  nothing  of  all 
this — nothing,  in  fact,  beyond  a  more  than 
ordinarily  nice-looking  young  woman, 
with  large,  soft  brown  eyes  and  long  eye- 


lashes; but  that  would  have  mattered 
nothing  to  Aldis.  Things  are  to  us  aa  we 
see  them  ourselves,  and  not  as  others  see 
them. 

And  yet  her  garb  was  merely  the  plain, 
dark,  homely  one  of  a  hospital  none,  with 
its  somewhat  disfiguring  bonnet,  and  its 
dark  veil  thrown  back  over  her  shoulders. 
He  had  seen  many  such  apparent  incon- 
gruities, as  between  the  garb  and  its 
wearer,  when  walking  the  London  hos- 
pitals ;  but  that  did  not  hinder  him  in  the 
E resent  case  from  wondering  and  specu- 
iting  to  his  heart's  content,  or,  rather,  to 
its  discontent. 

In  all  probability,  she  was  in  attendance 
on  some  patient  of  one  of  his  brother  prac- 
titioners ;  but,  even  if  such  were  the  case, 
it  by  no  means  weakened  his  wish  to  see. 
her  again.  Do  what  he  would,  he  could 
not  get  her  image  out  of  his  thoughts; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  on  the  day  in 
question,  his  patients  found  him  absent- 
minded  to  a  degree  of  which  they  had  had 
no  experience  Wore. 

He  was  in  the  middle  of  a  last  pipe 
before  going  to  bed — and  it  was  only  late 
at  night  that  he  ventured  on  the  indul- 
gence of  a  smoke — his  thoughts  still  duel- 
ling on  the  morning's  encounter,  when  a 
question  put  itself  to  him  with  as  startling 
a  suddenness  as  if  it  had  been  propounded 
by  some  one  wholly  outside  himself— a 
question  to  the  following  effect :. 

"Has  not  Mrs.  Forsythe,  of  Syringa 
Cottage,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  spoken 
of  having  an  only  daughter,  whose  profes- 
sion is  that  of  a  nurse  I  "—"Ye*"  he  said, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "  she  certainly 
has  so  spoken.    What,  then,  if " 

But  we  need  not  follow  his  thoughts 
and  speculations  further. 

The  Mrs.  Forsythe  thus  referred  to  wis 
a  widow,  and  a  patient  of  Dr.  Aldis.  She 
was  afflicted  with  a  spinal  complaint,  which 
compelled  her  to  recline  all  day  on  a  chaise 
longue,  and  did  not  allow  of  her  walking 
any  greater  distance  than  from  one  room 
to  another.  She  had  come  to  Dunchester 
about  six  months  previously,  an  utter 
stranger  to  everybody  in  the  place^  vA 
had  taken  Syringa  Cottage  ready-furnished 
— a  small,  white,  eight-roomed  tenement, 
which  stood  secluded  in  its  own  tiny 
grounds.  A  woman,  who  acted  at  once » as 
companion  and  attendant  to  the  invalid, 
and  performed  the  lighter  domestic  duties, 
together  with  one  servant,  comprised  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Forsythe1*  modest  establish- 
ment. 
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Mrs.  Forsythe  was  a  thin,  faded,  lady- 
like woman,  who  still  possessed  the  remains 
of  considerable  personal  attractions.  She 
was  a  person  of  some  culture,  and  had 
evidently  travelled  a  good  deal  in  years 
gone  by.  She  was  fond  of  gossip  and 
mild  tittle-tattle;  bat  was  too  kind-hearted 
to  have  an  ill-natured  word  for  any  one. 
Beyond  that,  she  had  developed  something 
of  that  mild  form  of  selfishness  which,  in 
many  cases,  gradually  becomes  like  a  second 
nature  to  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  permanent  invalids,  even  although,  so 
long  as  health  and  strength  were  theirs,  they 
may  have  been  among  the  most  unselfish 
of  mankind.  Thus,  even  if  the  butcher 
and  the  baker  had  to  go  short  of  their 
money,  Mrs.  Forsythe  not  only  liked,  but 
expected  to  have  the  vase  on  the  little  table 
at  her  elbow  filled  with  fresh  flowers  every 
morning  the  year  round;  and  flowers, 
especially  in  winter,  cost  money.  Then 
she  never  thought  of  going  without  her 
jelly,  or  her  grapes,  or  her  boiled  chicken, 
or  the  regulation  quantity  of  wine  allowed 
her  by  her  doctor.  She  liked  to  be  nicely 
dressed,  and  to  have  all  her  surroundings 
display  a  certain  elegance  and  refinement 
of  taste.  Short  as  the  time  of  her  sojourn 
in  Dunchester  had  been,  she  had  contrived 
to  gather  round  her  a  pleasant  circle  of 
acquaintances,  to  whom,  however,  she  never 
professed  to  dispense  anything  more  in  the 
way  of  hospitality  than  was  involved  in 
tea,  finger-biscuits,  and  the  thinnest  of 
bread  and  butter. 

Such  was  the  patient  upon  whom 
Leonard  Aldis  made  a  point  of  calling 
every  Monday  and  Friday.  The  young 
practitioner  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Mrs.  Forsythe.  He  had  such  a  nice 
manner,  and  was  so  sympathetic,  she  told 
her  f riends ;  and  then  he  never  seemed  to 
grudge  his  time,  or  to  be  in  a  hurry,  as  is 
the  unpleasant  way  of  many  doctors;  and 
if  he  was  not  a  man  to  retail  gossip  him- 
self, he  always  listened  to,  and  betrayed  an 
intelligent  interest  in,  whatever  scraps  she 
might  choose  to  pour  into  his  ear,  which, 
if  a  negative  virtue,  is  one  not  always  per- 
taining to  his  sex  and  profession.  The 
truth  was  that  Aldis  pitied  her — for  there 
were  days  when  she  was  racked  with  pain 
— knowing  well  that  there  was  no  help  for 
her  in  this  world ;  and  with  him  pity  and 
sympathy  were  so  closely  akin  as  to  be 
almost  one,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
case  universally. 

It  was  now  Wednesday.  He  had  called 
at  Syringa  Cottage  on  Monday  as  usual; 


but  although  Mrs.  Forsythe  had  been  as 
chatty  as  she  nearly  always  was,  her 
daughter's  name  had  not  once  been 
mentioned.  Well,  Friday  would  soon  be 
here,  and  till  then  the  wisest  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  think  as  little  as  possible 
about  this  "vision  of  fair  womanhood" 
which  had  so  unaccountably  sufficed  to 
disturb  the  customary  equable  tenor  of  his 
thoughts.  It  was  a  resolution  more  easily 
made  than  carried  into  effect. 

The  Abbey  clock  was  striking  eleven  on 
Friday  morning  as  Dr.  Aldis  laid  his  hand 
on  the  garden  gate  of  Syringa  Cottage, 
and  the  same  moment  his  doubts  were 
changed  into  certainty.  There,  moving 
about  among  the  flower-beds  on  the  lawn, 
was  the  same  lithe,  graceful  figure  he  had 
seen  crossing  the  Green  on  Wednesday, 
only,  this  forenoon,  it  could  be  seen  to  far 
greater  advantage.  The  voluminous  cloak 
was  gone ;  the  disfiguring  bonnet  had  been 
laid  aside.  Her  well-fitting  gown  of  dark- 
blue  serge,  with  its  complement  of  spotless 
collar  and  cuffs,  seemed  the  very  garb  of 
elegant  simplicity.  The  heavy  coils  of  her 
dark-brown  hair,  now  uncovered  to  sun 
and  breeze,  were  twisted  in  simple  bands 
round  the  crown  of  her  head,  leaving 
exposed  her  white  and  shapely  neck. 

As  the  gate  clicked  the  girl  gave  a  little 
start,  and,  after  throwing  one  glance  back- 
ward, made  her  way,  but  without  apparent 
hurry,  to  the  opposite  side  of  a  clump  of 
evergreens  and  became  lost  to  view.  The 
young  doctor's  heart  beat  in  a  way  which 
was  at  once  strange  and  alarming  as  he 
walked  up  the  pathway  to  the  cottage. 

He  found  Mrs.  Forsythe  as  he  nearly 
always  found  her,  neither  better  nor  worse 
in  point  of  health.  After  the  usual  en- 
quiries and  answers,  the  widow  said,  with 
a  more  than  usually  cheerful  smile  lighting 
up  her  faded  features : 

"I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  surprise 
since  you  were  here  on  Monday,  doctor. 
My  daughter,  of  whom  you  may  have 
heard  me  speak — my  darling  Margery — 
arrived  at  the  cottage  on  Tuesday  evening 
after  giving  me  only  a  few  hours'  notice 
when  to  expect  her.  It  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  her  since  I  came  to  live  at 
Dunchester,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
happy  her  visit  has  made  me.  Lady 
Kinmoyle,  in  whose  service  she  has  been 
for  upwards  of  a  year,  finds  herself  so 
much  better  just  at  present,  that  she  has 
given  Madge  quite  a  long  holiday.  So 
very  kind  of  her,  is  it  nott  Of  course, 
Madge  is  liable  to  be  called  away  at  any 
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moment  should  there  be  a  relapse  on  the 
part  of  her  ladyship." 

"Let  us  hope  that  nothing  so  un- 
fortunate will  happen,91  said  Aldis,  "but 
that  Miss  Forsythe  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
her  holiday  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  you 
the  pleasure  of  her  society." 

"  How  very  nice  of  you  to  say  so  I  Of 
course,  if  Madge  had  not  developed  quite 
a  vocation  for  nursing,  I  should  have  been 
totally  opposed  to  her  adopting  it  as  a 
profession;  but  it  was  her  own  choice 
entirely." 

"  I  presume,  then,  from  what  you  say, 
that  Miss  Forsythe  has  gone  through  a 
regular  course  of  training." 

"Oh  dear,  yes.  Madge  was  at  St. 
Ethelbert's  for  quite  a  long  time;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
Lady  Kinmoyle  would  have  engaged  her 
had  she  not  been  certificated — isn't  that 
the  phrase  1 — as  competent  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  trained  nurse.  But  I  must 
introduce  you  to  each  other." 

She  touched  the  bell,  that  was  always 
within  reach  of  her  hand,  and,  in  response 
to  the  summons,  Miss  Forsythe  herself 
entered  the  room. 

"My  dear  Madge,"  said  her  mother, 
"  let  me  introduce  you  and  Dr.  Aldis  to 
each  other.  The  name,  at  least,  cannot  be 
quite  strange  to  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Miss  Forsythe, 
with  a  smile,  as  she  came  forward  and 
frankly  held  out  her  hand,  "I  seem  to 
know  Dr.  Aldis  quite  well,  so  many  are 
the  references  to  him  in  your  letters, 
mamma.  I  won't  tell  him  what  flattering 
things  you  say  of  him,  they  might  tend  to 
make  him  vain." 

She  was  thoroughly  composed,  and  at 
her  ease,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  Aldis  him- 
self, but  without  the  slightest  trace  of  self- 
consciousness;  indeed,  the  more  the  young 
doctor  saw  of  her,  both  then  and  after- 
wards, the  more  impressed  he  was  with 
the  extreme  naturalness  of  her  manner, 
and  with  a  certain  clear,  direct  simplicity 
of  character  which  seemed  as  if  it  held 
artifice  and  insincerity  of  every  kind  at 
arm's  length. 

Aldis  had  one  or  two  critical  cases  on 
his  list,  and  could  not  linger  long  at  Syringa 
Cottage,  much  as  he  would  have  liked  to 
do  so.  Never  before  had  Monday  seemed 
so  long  in  coming ;  and  when  it  did  come, 
he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Miss 
Forsythe  had  gone  for  a  walk,  and  he  saw 
nothing  of  her.  On  Friday,  however,  he 
was  more  fortunate.    After  his  interview 


with  the  mother  was  at  an  end,  he  ventured 
to  join  the  daughter  in  the  garden,  and 
was  allowed  to  assist  for  ten  minutes  in 
gathering  flowers  and  greenery  for  the 
decoration  of  the  drawing-room,  it  being 
one  of  the  days  when  Mrs.  Forsythe'a 
limited  circle  of  friends  gathered  round 
her  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  early  even- 
ing to  drink  tea  and  discuss  the  local  gossip 
of  the  week. 

After  this  came  six  weeks  of  happiness 
for  Leonard  Aldis — such  happiness  as  his 
life  had  never  known  before — for  at  once, 
and  without  a  single  struggle  to  avert  such 
a  catastrophe,  he  had  fallen  hopelessly  in 
love  with  Margery  Forsythe,  and  that 
after  the  hot-headed  and  impetuous  fashion 
of  a  boy  of  eighteen,  rather  than  after  the 
cooler  and  more  deliberate  style  which 
might  reasonably  have  been  looked  for  in 
a  staid  young  doctor  of  six-and-twenty. 
It  was  the  wild,  unreasoning  happiness 
— bliss  would,  perhaps,  be  the  more  ap- 
propriate word — which  first  love  alone 
can  confer ;  and  yet  it  was  not  without  its 
seasons  of  torment,  as  first  love,  when  real, 
and  not  merely  the  idle  fancy  of  a  month 
or  a  season,  rarely  is. 

Aldis's  torments  had  no  foundation  in 
jealousy ;  the  sole  reason  for  them  lay  in 
an  ever-recurring  doubt  whether  his  We 
was  returned.  There  were  days  on  which 
he  fondly  flattered  himself  that,  when  the 
proper  moment  should  have  come — for  he 
did  not  want  to  press  Margery  unduly,  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  wait  till  the  term 
of  her  stay  was  nearly  at  an  end — he 
would  merely  have  to  ask  in  order  to  win 
her  assent  to  his  suit. 

There  were  other  days,  when  her  treat- 
ment of  him  was  so  coldly  equable — when 
she  held  him  as  a  fencer  holds  his  ad- 
versary, at  the  point  of  his  rapier,  and  will 
not  allow  him  to  break  through  his  guard 
— that  the  young  man's  spirits  sank  to  the 
nadir  of  despair.  But  even  such  torments, 
keen  though  they  were  while  they  lasted, 
seemed  to  him  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
dead-alive  existence  which  had  been  his 
before  he  set  eyes  on  Margery  Forsythe. 

His  visits  to  the  cottage  were  no  longer 
limited  to  professional  ones.  Before  long, 
he  found  himself  there  on  three  ox  four 
evenings  in  each  week.  Both  he  and 
Margery  had  a  natural  gift  for  music  ;  and 
one  knows  what  a  bond  of  sympathy  the 
divine  art  often  becomes  between  two 
young  people  who  have  a  mutual  inclina- 
tion towards  each  other.  Then  they  were 
surprised,  but  certainly  not  displeased*  to 
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find  that  in  poetry  and  imaginative  litera- 
ture, they  had  so  many  tastes  in  common. 

And  so  the  old  story  went  on — on 
Aldis's  side,  at  least— till  Margery's  visit 
had  but  two  more  days  to  ran.  Aldis 
was  no  nearer  fathoming  Margery  now 
than  he  had  been  a  month  before.  At 
times,  he  was  still  a  prey  to  the  most 
bitter  doubt ;  bat,  in  no  ease  would  it  do 
to  let  her  leave  Dunchester  without  putting 
his  fortune  to  the  test,  and  so  bringing 
his  present  state  of  suspense  to  an  end,  the 
strain  of  which  was  beginning  to  tell  on 
him  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  had  not 
failed  to  try  to  ascertain  from  Mrs.  For- 
sythe  how  soon  Margery  might  be  looked 
for  at  Dunchester  again;  but  no  certain 
information  on  the  point  seemed  to  be 
forthcoming. 

It  appeared  that  Lady  Einmoyle,  al- 
though close  on  eighty  years  of  age,  and  a 
semi-invalid,  was  one  of  the  most  restless 
and  erratic  of  mortals,  and  never  seemed 
so  happy  as  when  she  was  "trapesing" 
about  the  country  from  one  great  house  to 
another.  Rarely  did  she  spend  more  than 
six  weeks  at  a  time  at  her  house  in  May- 
fair.  It  was  scarcely  likely  that  Margery 
would  have  another  long  holiday  before 
next*  summer,  although  she  might,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  get  away  for  a  couple  of  days 
or  so,  once  or  twice  before  then,  for  in 
many  ways  her  ladyship — who,  indeed, 
treated  Margery  more  like  a  companion 
than  a  hired  attendant — was  most  con- 
siderate. She,  Mrs.  Forsythe,  knowing  the 
.sort  of  person  Lady  Kinmoyle  was,  was 
never  surprised  by  Margery's  sudden  ap- 
pearances, without  having  had  a  word  of 
notice  beforehand. 

It  was  evident  that  Aldis  must  strike 
while  he  had  the  chance.  Another  oppor- 
tunity might  never  be  permitted  him ;  for 
if  he  were  once  to  let  Margery  go  without 
telling  her  all  that  was  hidden  in  his  heart, 
might  he  not  lose  her  for  ever?  Might 
not  some  one,  bolder  than  he  was,  succeed 
in  winning  her!  The  mere  thought  of 
such  a  thing  was  intolerable,  and  not  to  be 
borne. 

He  found  her  alone  next  morning  in  the 
garden,  as  he  had  found  her  many  a 
morning  before. 

Her  eyes  met  his  frankly,  as  they  always 
did,  her  smile  was  as  sweet  as  it  always 
was;  but  to  the  self-tormenting  young 
doctor  it  seemed  to  have  merely  that 
placid  sweetness  which  one  looks  for  in  a 
sister's  smile,  and  not  that  indescribable 
something  which  differentiates  the  smile  of 


the  woman  who  loves  you  from  that  of 
every  one  else.  It  was  true  that  her  cheek 
had  flushed  a  little  as  she  turned  to  greet 
him,  and  next  moment  he  noticed  with 
surprise  that  her  under-lip  began  to  quiver, 
and  that  she  turned  her  face  abruptly 
away.  Had  she  read  in  his  eyes  some 
premonition  of  that  which  he  had  come 
there  purposely  to  tell  her  1 

With  a  lover's  artfulness  he  had  sta- 
tioned himself  between  her  and  the  house, 
so  that  she  should  not  escape  him.  Indeed, 
he  gave  her  little  chance  of  doing  so;  but, 
with  one  hand  laid  lightly  on  the  garden 
basket  she  was  holding  in  front  of  her,  he 
burst  at  once  into  the  confession  which 
had  so  long  been  trembling  on  his  lips. 

What  he  said  is  a  matter  of  minor 
consequence.  It  is  Margery's  reply  that 
concerns  us  here. 

She  had  grown  very  pale,  turning  her 
face  a  little  aside  while  he  was  speaking, 
and  fixing  her  under-lip  with  her  teeth  as 
if  to  repress  its  telltale  quiver.  When  he 
had  done  she  turned  her  luminous  eyes 
full  upon  him,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
detect  a  half-veiled  something  which  he  had 
never  seen  in  them  before. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Aldis,"  she  began, 
and  then  she  drew  in  her  breath  with  a 
little  fluttering  sigh,  "that  you  should 
have  felt  yourself  impelled  to  speak  to  me 
in  the  way  you  have  just  now,  because — 
well,  because  what  you  have  asked  for  can 
never  come  to  pass." 

"  Can  never  come  to  pass  ! "  he  echoed, 
blankly,  all  the  glow  and  fervour  dying 
suddenly  out  of  his  face. 

11  Never,"  she  repeated,  softly.  "  There 
are  circumstances  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
explain  which  render  such  a  thing  impos- 
sible. I  can  only  ask  you  to  try  to  forget 
that  you  ever  thought  it  needful  to  say 
such  words,  and  trust  that  you  will  still 
continue  to  be  as  kind  a  friend  to  my 
mother — and  to  me,  should  we  ever  meet 
in  the  future — as  you  have  hitherto  shown 
yourself  to  be." 

Aldis  pleaded  hard;  but  Margery  was 
inflexible.  She  gave  him  her  hand  at 
parting,  and  there  was  a  shining  mist  in 
her  eyes  as  she  murmured  : 

"Good-bye." 

CHAPTER  II. 

Dr.  Aldis's  visits  to  Syringa  Cottage 
were  now  restricted  to  purely  professional 
ones.  Mrs.  Forsythe  continued  to  receive 
him  with  the  same  smiling  graciousness 
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which  she  had  always  accorded  him ;  but 
she  had  become  somewhat  of  an  enigma  in 
the  young  doctor's  eyes.  Did  she  or  did 
she  not  know  of  his  love  for  her  daughter  ? 
Had  she  or  had  she  not  been  made  aware 
of  what  took  place  in  the  garden  on  the 
morning  before  Margery's  departure  1  To 
Aldis  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  that,  as 
a  woman  and  a  mother,  she  could  have 
failed  to  penetrate  his  secret,  and  equally 
unlikely  was  it  that  she  could  be  so  obtuse 
as  not  to  be  aware  what  the  particular  at- 
traction had  been  which  had  drawn  him 
night  after  night  to  the  cottage.  But,  be 
that  as  it  might,  by  no  word  or  hint  did 
Mrs.  Foray  the  betray  her  possession  of  any 
such  knowledge.  She  talked  about  her 
daughter  just  as  freely  and  openly  as  she 
had  always  dona  Aldis  heard  from  time  to 
time  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
Margery,  dated  now  from  one  town  and 
now  from  another,  for  restless  old  Lady 
Einmoyle  was  on  the  move  again.  By 
Christmas,  however,  Miss  Forsythe  ex- 
pected to  be  back  in  London,  when  she 
looked  to  have  a  few  weeks'  rest  and 
quiet. 

The  months  wore  slowly  on  in 
sleepy,  old-world  Dunchester.  Christmas 
came  and  went;  and  about  the  middle 
of  January  Leonard  Aldis  found  him- 
self in  London  with  a  four  days'  holi- 
day, a  brother  practitioner  having  agreed 
to  take  over  his  patients  for  that  length  of 
time.  Aldis  had  a  younger  brother  who 
had  been  somewhat  of  a  scapegrace,  and 
who,  after  sundry  failures  and  mistakes, 
had  consented  to  tempt  fortune  once  more 
in  one  of  the  Colonies.  An  outfit  had 
been  provided  for  him,  and  a  certain  sum 
of  money  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  agent 
at  Melbourne;  and  the  elder  brother's 
business  in  London  was  to  see  the  younger 
one  safely  off  at  Tilbury,  and  to  satisfy 
himself  that  that  rather  slippery  young 
man  really  started,  and  did  not  turn  tail  at 
the  last  moment. 

Leonard  Aldis  and  his  brother  turned 
out  of  the  latter*s  lodgings  for  a  stroll 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  young  scapegrace's  stay  in 
England.  They  had  been  walking  for 
about  an  hour  when  it  began  to  rain  rather 
heavily,  and  the  question  now  was  what 
they  had  better  do  next  They  had  been 
talking  of  old  times  and  future  prospects, 
and  had  walked  on  unheedingly  till  they 
now  found  themselves  in  one  of  the  great 
City's  busiest  suburbs;  but  one  with 
which  neither   of   them  had  had   much 


previous  acquaintance.  It  was  too  late  to 
think  of  taking  a  cab  or  'bus,  and  so  making 
their  way  to  one  of  the  West-End  places  of 
amusement,  and  neither  of  them  felt  much 
inclination  for  spending  the  rest  of  the 
evening  in  Tom's  somewhat  dreary  lodgings, 
while  yet  the  rain  was  coming  down  too 
heavily  to  allow  of  their  continuing  their 
stroll. 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Tom  Aldis,  at 
length.  "  Why  shouldn't  we  drop  in  at 
the  'Nonpareil  Theatre'  for  an  hour! 
It's  somewhere  hereabouts,  I  know;  and 
the  pantomime  is  said  to  be  a  stunner." 

"All  right,"  responded  the  doctor.  "Any- 
thing to  get  out  of  this  downpour." 

The  theatre  in  question  proved  to  be 
near  at  hand;  and  presently  the  brothers 
found  themselves  ensconced  at  the  back  of 
the  pit,  which,  taking  into  account  their 
moist  condition,  had  seemed  to  them  the 
beat  place  in  which  to  bestow  them- 
selves. The  theatre  was  a  large  one,  and, 
judging  from  the  storms  of  applause  which 
broke  out  at  frequent  intervals,  was  crowded 
in  every  part;  but  from  where  our  two 
young  men  had  stationed  themselfes,  all 
that  was  visible  to  them  was  the  motley 
crowd  in  the  pit,  the  orchestral  the  stage, 
and  the  lowermost  tier  of  boxes.  For  a 
man  like  Leonard  Aldis,  pantomime  had 
lost  whatever  attractions  it  might  have 
had  in  years  gone  by.  He  was  busy  with 
his  own  sombre  thoughts,  and  paid  little  or 
no  heed  to  what  was  going  forward  on  the 
stage.  Nearly  all  day  the  image  of  Margery 
Forsythe  had  been  keeping  him  wmpsny. 
She  was  in  London  — so  much  he  had 
ascertained  from  her  mother— and  although 
fully  aware  that  in  one  sense  he  ws 
as  far  divided  from  her  as  if  he  had  bee* 
still  in  Dunchester,  there  was  something 
inexpressibly  sweet  to  him  in  the  an* 
ledge  that  three  or  four  miles,  at  the  mosji 
separated  him  from  her,  and  that  an  hooii 
walk  would  take  him  to  the  very  roof  ^ 
sheltered  her.  He  would  have  a  fewhoan 
to  spare,  after  his  brother's  departs 
before  going  back  home,  and  he  haa 
already  decided  to  look  up  Lady  a£ 
moyle's  address  in  the  "Directory.'  w 
would,  at  least,  see  the  house  W^°V^ 
Margery's  home  when  she  was  in  London  > 
it  would  make  a  picture  for  his  msm<*yw 
dwell  on  in  days  to  come.  ■ 

Self-immersed,  he  scarcely  saw  or  MJ» 
aught  of  what  was  going  on  before  w» 
Suddenly  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  earw 
had  opened  at  his  feet  A  clear  ana 
penetrating  voice,  a  voice  which  by  ■■ 
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could  never  be  mistaken  for  that  of  any 
one  else,  broke  on  his  ear,  and  these  were 
the  words  it  said : 

"You  seem  in  trouble;  pray,  your 
trouble  telL  My  name  ?  You've  heard  it 
of t— the  Fairy  SUverbeU." 

Aldia  gave  a  great  gasp,  and  turned  his 
startled  eyes  on  the  stage.  Yes,  there  she 
was,  the  lady  of  his  dreams,  in  hospital 
garb  no  longer,  but  clad  in  a  robe  of  silver 
tissue,  which  reached  to  just  below  her 
knees,  her  arms  bare,  and  her  unbound 
hair  falling  below  her  waist  She  was 
slowly  waving  a  silvered  wand  with  an 
electric  star  at  the  end  of  it,  and  had 
apparently  just  made  her  appearance 
through  a  trap  from  the  regions  below. 
As  one  in  a  trance,  Aldis  heard  his 
brother's  voice,  as  he  read  from  the  play- 
bill, "The  Fairy  SilverbeU,  Miss  Etma 
Tremaina"  Then  the  orchestra  struck  up, 
and  "Miss  TremaJne"  sang  something, 
but  what  it  was  Aldis  could  never  after- 
wards call  to  mind ;  and  then  she  finished 
with  a  little  dance,  with  some  quaint  steps 
in  it,  which  was  rapturously  applauded, 
and  had  to  be  gone  through  again,  and  yet 

"Tom,"  said  Aldis,  presently,  "I've 
coma  over  rather  queer.  I  think  the  at- 
mosphere of  this  place  is  too  much  for  me. 
If  you  don't  mind,  I'll  go  and  walk  about 
outside  till  the  performance  is  over." 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
answered  Tom.  "If  you  go,  I  go.  I 
don't  care  a  dump  about  the  Panto.  I've 
seen  so  many  of  'em  in  my  time,  you 
know ;  though  that  Fairy  SilverbeU  is  no 
end  of  a  scorcher." 

By  the  time  Aldis  had  seen  his  brother 
off  next  day,  the  previous  night's  incident 
at  the  theatre  had,  by  some  curious  mental 
process,  assumed  for  him  all  the  unreality 
of  a  dream.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  not 
believe  what  he  had  seen  there  to  be  a  fact, 
until  his  eyes,  for  the  second  time,  should 
have  assured  him  that  it  was  such. 

Ab  a  matter  of  course,  a  score  of  ques- 
tions put  themselves  to  him  again  and 
again ;  not  one  of  which  he  was  able  to 
answer.  Was  it  with  Mrs.  Forsythe's 
knowledge  and  sanction  that  her  daughter 
was  appearing  nightly  as  the  Fairy  Queen 
in  a  pantomime;  or,  was  she  under  the 
belief  that  Margery  was  still  filling  the 
post  of  nurse  to  old  Lady  Kinmoyle  1  Was 
there  such  a  person  as  her  ladyship,  and 
had  Miss  Forsy the  ever  been  trained  for  a 
nurse  at  all! 

As  far  as  he  could  judge,  neither  in  her 


acting  nor  her  singing  did  she  betray 
any  of  the  crudeness  and  nervousness 
which  one  looks  to  find  in  a  novice.  On 
the  contrary,  '  "Miss  Etma  Tremaine" 
walked  the  stage,  and  did  everything  she 
had  to  do,  with  the  ease  and  aplomb  of  one 
thoroughly  at  home  in  her  profession.  Was 
this  the  strange  secret  which  had  been  at 
the  back  of  her  words  when  she  told  him 
that  what  he  asked  of  her  was  an  impos- 
sibility t  He  was  lost  in  a  maze  of  doubt 
and  perplexity. 

He  had  been  walking  without  conscious 
aim  or  purpose,  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
when  he  found  himself  at  the  doors  of  the 
Nonpareil,  almost  without  being  aware 
that  his  devious  footsteps  had  led  him 
there.  Finding  that  one  of  the  stage  boxes 
was  unlet,  he  at  once  engaged  it.  From 
the  shelter  of  its  curtains  he  would  be 
able  to  see  and  hear  everything  without 
running  much  risk  of  his  own  identity 
being  discovered.  If  Margery  was  anxious 
— and  evidently  she  was — that  the  fact  of 
her  being  on  the  stage  should  not  be 
known  to  anybody  at  Dunchester,  it  was 
not  for  him,  Leonard  Aldis,  to  allow  her  to 
become  aware  that,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, her  seoret  was  a  secret  no  longer. 

With  the  performance  itself  we  have 
nothing  to  da  Aldis  had  eyes  for  nobody 
but  "Miss  Tremaine."  With  what  a 
strange  confluence  of  emotions  he  watched 
h^r  and  listened  to  her,  he  himself  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  describe.  The 
performance  was  about  half-way  through 
when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Fairy 
SilverbeU  to  dance  a  "  pas  seul."  She  had 
pirouetted  down  the  stage  to  within  a  yard 
or  so  of  the  footlights,  when  suddenly  her 
eyes  caught  sight  of  Aldis,  who  had  for- 
gotten himself  and  was  leaning  forward 
over  the  ledge  of  the  box.  She  started — 
broke  off  short  in  the  figure  she  was 
executing — and  stumbled  blindly  forward. 
For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
about  to  fall  headlong  into  the  orchestra; 
but  she  contrived  to  save  herself  just  in 
time.  As  she  drew  back,  her  skirts  came 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  footlights,  and 
an  instant  later  she  was  in  flames.  The 
vast  audience  started  to  its  feet  as  if  moved 
by.  one  impulse.  The  hoarse  cries  of  the 
men  were  pierced  and  dominated  by  the 
shrieks  of  the  women.  Margery  flung  up 
her  arms  with  a  cry,  and  made  straight  for 
the  wings,  the  frightened  crowd  of  gnomes 
and  elves  and  fairies  that  crowded  the 
stage  opening  right  and  left  to  let  her 
through.     Scarcely  had  she  disappeared 
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before  Aldis,  seizing  his  ulster  from  the 
chair  behind  him,  sprang  on  to  the  ledge  of 
the  box,  and  leaped  thence  on  to  the 
stage.  Following  by  the  way  Margery 
had  disappeared,  he  came  upon  her  where 
she  was  standing,  trying  to  beat  down  the 
gathering  flames  with  her  arms.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  moment  to  envelop  her  with 
his  ulster,  and  press  it  tightly  round  her. 
Margery  had  just  time  to  recognise  him, 
and  then  she  fainted. 

She  was  borne  to  the  green-room,  and 
there,  in  a  little  while,  she  came  to  herself. 
Then  a  cab  was  fetched,  and,  in  company 
with  Miss  Webb— the  middle-aged  person 
who  always  accompanied  her  to  and  from 
the  theatre,  and  who  was  half-cousin  to 
Mrs.  Foray  the  —  and  attended  by  Aldis, 
she  was  conveyed  to  her  lodgings.  Although 
the  young  doctor  had  satisfied  himself  that, 
with  the  exception  of  her  arms,  which 
were  rather  severely  scorched,  her  injuries 
were  but  slight,  he  at  once  sent  Miss  Webb 
for  the  nearest  practitioner,  upon  whose 
arrival  he  handed  over  the  case  to  him, 
and  took  his  leave  with  a  promise  to  call 
next  day. 

The  first  thing  he  did  next  morning  was 
to  telegraph  to  the  friend  who  was  acting 
for  him  during  his  absence,  that  he  should 
not  be  back  home  for  a  couple  of  days 
longer.  At  three  o'clock  he  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  house  in  Englefield  Terrace 
where  Miss  Forsythe  was  domiciled. 

He  found  her  reclining  on  a  couch  by 
the  fire.  A  deep  flush  mounted  to  her 
face  as  he  entered  the  room.  Both  her 
arms  were  bandaged,  but  beyond  that,  she 
assured  him,  in  answer  to  his  enquiries,  she 
had  no  injuries  worth  speaking  of.  Then 
they  sat  and  talked  somewhat  constrainedly 
for  a  while ;  they  both  felt  that  there  was 
something  more  to  come ;  but  the  initiative 
rested  with  Margery,  and  till  she  should 
choose  to  touch  on  the  subject,  Aldis's  lips 
were  sealed. 

At  length  Margery  said,  abruptly : 

"How  did  you  find  me  out,  Mr. 
Aldis  1" 

Then  he  told  her  by  what  chance  he 
and  his  brother  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
fC  Nonpareil,"  and  how  startled  he  had 
been  when  her  voice  first  fell  on  his  ear. 

11  Since  which  moment,"  went  op 
Margery,  "  when  you  have  thought  of  me 
at  all,  it  must  have  been  as  of  one  whose 
life  is  a  tissue  of  falsehood  and  deceit." 

11  In  saying  that  you  wrong  me  greatly," 
answered  Aldis,  with  spirit  "That  you 
have  reasons,  which    are  satisfactory  to 


yourself,  for  acting  as  you  have  acted,  I  do 
not  for  one  moment  doubt;  but  aa  to 
what  those  reasons  may  be,  neither  I  nor 
any  one  else,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  any 
right  to  enquire." 

"  Still,  after  what  has  passed,  an  explana- 
tion is  due  to  you." 

Aldis  protested  against  the  assumption 

"An  explanation,"  persisted  Margery, 
11  which  I  feel  to  be  due  nearly  as  much  to 
myself  as  to  you." 

"  If  that  is  the  view  you  take  of  it,  of 
course  I  have  nothing  further  to  urge," 
responded  Aldis. 

"  It  is  the  view  I  take  of  it.  I  feel  it 
imperatively  needful  that  I  should  justify 
myself,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  your 
eyes,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  making 
you  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstance! 
of  the  case.  I  think,  Mr.  Aldis,  I 
have  heard  you  say  that  you  were  brought 
up  in  London ;  if  so,  you  may  possibly 
have  heard  of  a  certain  Paul  Decorti,  who, 
some  years  ago,  was  the  most  celebrated 
clown  and  pantomimist  at  that  time  before 
the  public.* 

"I  remember  Decorti  welL  I  owed 
many  a  good  laugh  to  him  when  1  was 
a  lad." 

11  Paul  Decorti,  or  Paul  Forsythe,  which 
was  his  real  name,  was  my  father." 

The  story  Margery  had  to  tell  must 
here  be  condensed  and  told  as  briefly  as 
maybe. 

Her  mother,  a  romantic  girl  of  gow 
family,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  hand- 
some  Decorti,  the  consequences  being  i 
runaway  marriage  and  the  discarding  of 
the  young  wife  by  her  relatives  and  friends. 
For  years  Margery  and  her  parents  had 
led  a  wandering  life,  Decorti's  engsg* 
ments  on  several  occasions  taking  him  tf 
far  away  as  one  or  other  of  the  ltfg8 
Continental  cities.  Margery's  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  had  been  when  sw 
was  about  six  years  old,  and  from  tns. 
time  forward  her  earnings  had  formed  tf 
important  item  in  the  family  income. 
Mrs.  Forsythe  had  always  opposed  a 
passive  resistance  to  Margerys  being 
brought  up  to  the  stage ;  but  as  long  * 
her  husband  lived  she  was  helpless  uitne 
matter.  As  soon,  however,  as  she  foona 
herself  her  own  mistress  she  W*** 
Margery,  who  at   that  time  ww  «° 


fifteen  yean  old,  quitting  the  P*?*""; 

and  the  next  three  years  of  the  girl  J™ 
spent  by  her  at  a  firstds"  •*•* 
le  while  before  his  death  Deo««  j* 


years 
were 

A  little  „-„„  ^.w»» . „.      j- 

been  persuaded  into  investing  the  a»jw 
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part  of  his  savings  in  certain  South 
American  bonds.  The  speculation  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  one  for  the  time  being, 
and  for  five  years  to  come  Mrs.  Forsythe's 
income  sufficed,  npt  only  to  pay  for  her 
daughter's  education,  but  enabled  her  to 
surround  herself  with  those  quiet,  home- 
like comforts  which  her  wandering  life  had 
hitherto  left  her  no  time  to  enjoy.  Then 
came  the  crash.  There  was  a  revolution 
in  South  America,  followed  by  a  change  of 
Government,  and  the  repudiation  of  all 
antecedent  liabilities.  Mrs.  Forsythe,  to- 
gether with  scores  of  other  people,  found 
herself  reduced  to  the  verge  of  penury. 

Before  this  came  to  pass  Margery  had 
left  school,  and  at  her  own  wish  had  gone 
into  training  for  a  nurse.  She  had  read 
certain  books,  and  had  been  talked  to  by 
certain  people,  and  had  thereby  become 
endued  with  a  vague  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  nursing  which  she  mistook  for 
something  far  more  real  than  it  was.  By- 
and-by,  she  discovered  that  she  had  made 
a  great  mistake ;  but  by  this  time  it  had 
become  requisite,  not  merely  that  she 
should  earn  her  own  living,  but  that  she 
should  also  do  something  towards  helping 
her  mother,  to  whom  the  loss  of  her  little 
comforts  and  elegancies  seemed  harder  to 
bear  than  anything  else.  Just  then,  old 
Lady  Kinmoyle  saw  Margery,  took  a  fancy 
to  her,  and  engaged  her  on  very  liberal 
terms.  But  at  the  end  of  six  months  her 
ladyship  died,  and  Margery  found  herself 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  with  a 
strong  repugnance  towards  accepting  any 
other  engagement  of  a  similar  kind. 

It  was  while  matters  were  thus  with  her 
that  she  encountered  Mr.  Lovell,  a  London 
manager,  and  an  old  friend  of  her  father. 
He  had  not  forgotten  what  a  clever  child 
she  had  been,  and  he  at  once  offered  her 
an  engagement  at  a  salary  four  times  larger 
than  she  could  ever  hope  to  obtain  by 
nursing. 

She  accepted  his  offer  on  the  spot ;  but 
the  secret  must  at  all  risks  be  kept  from 
her  mother,  who,  now  that  her  husband 
was  dead,  had  a  strange  dread  of  its  being 
known,  or  even  suspected,  that  she  had 
ever  been  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
stage.  Not  only  would  Margery  be  in  her 
element,  but  her  salary  would  enable  her 
to  allow  her  mother  a  much  larger  sum 
than  would  have  been  the  case  even  if 
Lady  Kinmoyle  had  still  been  alive. 

Yet,  so  simple  in  some  ways  was  Mrs. 
Forsythe,  that  she  accepted,  without  ques- 
tion, the  increased  amount  her  daughter 


was  now  in  a  position  to  send  her;  and 
never  having  heard  of  Lady  Kinmoyle's 
demise,  she  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

When  Margery  was  on  tour  in  the 
country,  her  mother  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  travelling  from 
place  to  place  with  her  ladyship,  and, 
when  she  wrote  to  Margery  in  London,  it 
was  under  cover  to  Miss  Webb's  address, 
one  or  two  of  her  letters,  during  the  period 
of  Margery's  real  engagement  with  Lady 
Kinmoyle,  having  unaccountably  failed  in 
reaching  their  destination. 

Such,  in  substance,  was  Margery's  con- 
fession. The  only  result  of  it  was,  if  such 
a  thing  were  possible,  to  make  Aldis  love 
her  twice  as  much  as  before.  Now  that 
her  secret  was  known  to  him,  was  it  not 
feasible,  he  asked  himself,  that  she  might 
accord  a  different  answer  to  the  question 
he  had  put  to  her  once  already,  and  which 
he  was  fully  determined  to  put  to  her 
again  t  In  any  case,  even  should  she  re- 
fuse him  for  the  second  time,  he  would  be 
in  no  worse  plight  than  he  was  now. 

It  was  not  till  next  day,  and  within  a 
few  hoars  of  his  going  back  to  Dunchester, 
that  he  spoke  of  what  lay  so  near  to  his 
heart  He  pleaded  his  cause  with  all  the 
eloquence  of  which  he  was  capable,  but 
the  substance  of  Margery's  answer  was 
still,  "It  cannot  be."  He  pressed  her 
again  and  again,  but  without  avail.  At 
length,  as  if  driven  to  bay,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Ob,  Mr.  Aldis,  cannot  you  see,  cannot 
you  understand  that,  even  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  keep  me  from  accepting 
your  offer,  I  could  never  consent  to  my 
mother  being  a  burden  either  to  you  or 
any  other  man  9 " 

Was  that  all  that  stood  in  the  way! 
Aldis  could  have  laughed  aloud.  He  was 
by  no  means  wholly  dependent  on  his 
practice,  he  told  her,  but  had  a  comfort- 
able private  income  besides,  and  could 
well  afford  to  keep,  not  merely  one  mother, 
but  half-a-dozen!  were  the  need  for  such  a 
thing  to  arise. 

To  this  Miss  Forsythe  replied,  with  a 
touch  of  statelineBs,  that  the  fact  of  his 
being  well-to-do  in  no  way  affected  the 
point  at  issue,  which  was  simply  that  she 
would  never  marry  while  her  mother's 
circumstances  remained  as  they  were.  Nor 
from  that  decision  could  all  Aldis's  pleading 
suffice  to  move  her.  She  allowed  him,  if 
he  chose  to  do  so,  to  draw  the  sweet 
inference  that  but  for  the  one  obstacle  as 
to  which  she  was  so  perverse,  he  would 
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have  had  no  caute  to  despair.  But  the 
obstacle  in  question  was  one  which  he  by 
no  means  saw  his  way  to  overcome ;  and  it 
was  a  sad  heart  that  he  took  back  with 
him  to  Danchester. 

When  next  he  called  at  Syringa  Cottage 
ha  had  to  be  very  much  on  his  guard. 
He  had  told  Mrs.  Forsythe  the  nature  of 
the  errand  which  was  taking  him  to 
London;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  she 
now  looked  to  hear  from'  him  as  many  of 
the  details  of  the  journey  as  he  might  see 
his  way  to  favour  her  with.  It  was  a  pity, 
she  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  he  conld 
not  have  called  upon  Margery  while  he 
was  in  town,  who,  she  felt  sure,  would 
have  been  delighted  to  see  him ;  but  Lady 
Kinmoyle  was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  it 
was  as  well,  perhaps,  to  avoid  even  the 
shadow  of  offence.  He  listened  smilingly, 
and  assented  to  everything  she  said,  think- 
ing to  himself  the  while,  MIf  she  only 
knew  J" 

For  Aldis  everything  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  deadlock;  nowhere  did  there 
seem  a  way  of  escape  open.  Years  might 
pass,  he  and  Margery  might  become  elderly 
people,  and  yet  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
between  them  might  be  no  nearer  then 
than  now.  But  fate  has  often  a  way  of 
her  own — a  way  such  as  we  mortals  never 
dream  of— of  untying  the  knots  and 
straightening  out  the  tangles  in  our  petty 
histories,  and  so  it  proved  in  the  present 


Mention  has  been  made  of  certain  South 
American  Bonds,  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  which  had  so  seriously  affected 
Mrs.  Forsy the's  incoma  One,  day  she 
began  speaking  of  them  to  Aldis,  little 
dreaming  what  he*  had  been  told  about 
them  already^  What  she  wanted  him  to 
do,  •'  if  he  would  be  so  very,  very  kind," 
was  to  take  down  the  particulars  of  the 


bonds,  and  ascertain  from  some  reliable 
source  whether  it  would  be  more  advisable 
to  keep  them  a  while  longer,  although  it 
seemed  most  unlikely  that  any  dividends 
would  ever  accrue  from  them  again,  or 
to  dispose  of  them  at  their  current  market 
value,  however  insignificant  that  might  be. 
It  was  a  task  which  Aldis  readily  under- 
took. One  of  his  oldest  friends  was  a 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  to 
him  he  at  once  wrote.  The  answer  was  a 
surprising  ona  There  had  been  another 
revolution  and  another  change  of  Govern- 
ment. The  new  Ministry  had  taken  over, 
in  full,  all  the  liabilities  repudiated  by  its 
predecessors,  and,  among  them,  the  bonds 
of  which  Mrs.  Forsythe  held  an  infini- 
tesimal portion ;  the  consequence  being 
that  the  latter  had  gone  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  were  now  quoted  in  the 
market  at  fifteen  per  cent,  above  par. 

Mrs.  Forsythe's  income  had  come  back 
to  her,  and  more  than  come  back,  in  what 
seemed  to  her  just  as  unaccountable  a  way 
as  it  had  been  snatched  from  her. 

Henceforth— that  is  to  say,  when  the  on- 
stable  South  American  Bonds  had  been 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  sound 
English  Stock  — she  would  be  ft  richer 
woman  than  she  had  been  before.  One  of 
the  first  things  she  did,  after  hearing  of 
her  good  fortune,  was  to  write  to  Mugery, 
requesting  her  to  at  once  resign  her 
position  in  the  service  of  Lady  Kinmoyle, 
seeing  that  henceforward  the  mother's  in- 
come would  amply  suffice  for  the  needs  of 
both. 

When  Margery  Forsythe  resigned  her 
imaginary  engagement,  she  did  the  same 
by  the  real  one,  into  which  circumstances 
had  driven  her  without  her  mother's  knof- 
ledge  or  consent ;  but  it  was  only  to  enter 
into  another  and  a  far  sweeter  engagement 
a  little  later  on. 
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A  MIST    OF   ERROR. 

By  MARY  ANGELA  DICKENS. 
CHAPTER  I.      THIN  ICE. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  early  in  Jane. 

There  had  been  a  soft  west  wind  all 
day,  but  now  at  half-past  five  o'clock  the 
wind  had  dropped,  and  the  stillness  of  the 
evening  was  laying  its  first  touch  on  the 
country  round— on  the  distant  cornfield 
where  a  solitary  lark,  untouched  by  the 
hush  that  had  gradually  fallen  on  its 
fellows,  sang  out  its  evensong  alone;  on 
the  quiet,  solemn  woods  where  the  birds 
seemed  to  twitter  their  good-nights  under 
their  breath  as  it  were,  and  the  few  whose 
songs  were  not  yet  finished  sang  softly 
and  sweetly  in  short,  tuneful  snatches ;  on 
the  bright  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the 
smooth  lawn  of  the  garden  of  an  old 
country  house  across  which  the  shadows 
of  evening  stole  moment  by  moment. 

It  was  a  large  and  very  pretty  garden. 
And  in  the  prettiest  corner,  in  the  shade 
thrown  by  a  splendid  copper  beech,  after- 
noon tea  was  going  on.  There  were  five 
people  sitting  there  in  various  comfortable 
garden  chairs,  and  on  the  grass  itself;  and 
though  there  was  nothing  on  the  surface 
to  give  the  impression,  about  three  of 
them — and  three  of  them  only — there  was 
a  curious,  subtle  atmosphere  which  seemed 
utterly  incongruous  in  that  peaceful  garden, 
a  mental  atmosphere  untouched  by  the 
quiet,  natural  influences  about  it. 

The  two  remaining  members  of  the  party 


were  enjoying  themselves  thoroughly — a 
boy  of  about  twenty,  and  a  tiny  child  of  five, 
a  pretty  little  thing  with  short,  fair,  curly 
hair,  who  was  playing  happily  with  a 
rough  Scotch  terrier.  The  boy  was  a 
cheery,  open-faced  young  fellow,  with 
merry  grey  eyes,  and  crisp  wavy  hair  of 
a  carroty  hue;  and  it  was  not  by  any 
pauses  in  the  conversation  that  that  in- 
definable something  which  seemed  to  rest 
on  the  party  made  Itself  felt,  for  he  never 
left  off  talking  for  an  instant.  Of  any 
constraint  below  the  pleasant,  conventional 
surface,  he  was  evidently  entirely  uncon- 
scious, and  his  high  spirits  seemed  to 
emphasise  in  a  curious  way  that  indefinable, 
brooding  shadow. 

He  checked  himself  at  last  to  ask  a 
question. 

"  The  6.30,  Leightont"  he  said. 

"Yes  — the  6.30."  The  speaker  was 
a  tall,  fair  man,  of  about  two  or  three- 
and-thirty,  who  was  standing  by  the  little 
table  waiting  for  his  cup  of  tea,  and  he 
went  on  with  a  certain  undertone  of  dis- 
content in  his  voice :  "  Have  you  remem- 
bered to  put  off  dinner,  Claret  It's  a 
good  two  hours  there  and  back  to 
Warchester  station.  It  was  rather 
awkward  of  Miles  to  choose  to  arrive  at 
such  a  time.'1 

The  lady  to  whom  he  spoke  made  no 
reply.  Her  lips,  which  were  too  thin  for 
beauty,  curved  into  a  rather  unpleasant 
smile,  but  she  was  busy  pouring  out  tea, 
and  as  she  had  slightly  inclined  her  head 
in  an  affirmative  gesture  in  answer  to  his 
first    words,    she   apparently    considered 
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farther  comment  unnecessary.  She  was  a 
little  woman,  with  quantities  of  very  pale 
yellow  hair;  so  little,  so  fair,  and  so  fragile- 
looking,  that  her  strongly  marked,  hand- 
some features  seemed  a  little  incongruous. 
Her  eyes  were  wonderfully  blue,  but  they 
were  not  beautiful ;  they  were  too  cold  and 
unsympathetic.  People  spoke  of  Mrs. 
Leighton  Hammond  as  a  pretty  little 
woman — sometimes  even  as  a  lovely  little 
woman,  with  an  uneasy  sense  that  the 
description  was  somehow  at  fault,  that  it 
was  capable  of  developement  if  they  could 
only  make  up  their  minds  in  what  direction 
to  develope  it.  She  was  always  perfectly 
dressed,  she  always  said  the  right  thing, 
she  was  always  in  full  possession  of  her 
temper  and  her  senses. 

There  was  an  instant's  pause ;  and  in  the 
silence,  the  constraint  and  "  uncomfortable- 
ness  "  unexpressed,  but  curiously  apparent, 
seemed  to  dominate  everything,  until  the 
boy  began  again  with  unabated  energy  and 
unconsciousness. 

"Don't  quite  see  what  other  train  he 
could  have  come  by — unless  he  had  started 
at  four  in  the  morning.  Tessie,  if  you  go  on 
handing  out  cake  to  Rags  at  that  rata,  do 
you  know  whatll  happen  I  Is  there  any 
other  1    Let's  think.1' 

And  pulling  himself  into  a  sitting  posi- 
tion on  the  grass  with  his  hands  clasped 
round  his  knees,  he  proceeded  to  think 
aloud,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  detail 
foreign  to  the  matter  on  hand,  until 
Leighton  Hammond  stopped  him  somewhat 
irritably. 

"  That'll  do,  Dick,  that'll  do ! "  he  said. 
"  I  dare  say  there  is  no  other  train — you 
needn't  prove  it— and,  after  all,  the  fact 
remains  the  same." 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?"  re- 
sponded the  boy.  "  If  there  isn't  another 
train  I  don't  see  that  it  is  awkward  of 
Miles  to  come  by  this  ona    I " 

"  You  don't  see  what  Leighton  means, 
Dick,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Hammond,  quietly. 
"He  was  not  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
Miles  was  awkward  in  his  choice  of  a  train, 
but  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  two  hours  to 
get  to  Warchester  station  and  back."  Her 
voice  was  like  her  face,  curiously  cold  and 
unexpressive,  and  all  its  clearness  of  timbre, 
all  the  delicacy  of  her  pronunciation  could 
not  make  it  agreeable  to  listen  to.  She 
spoke  now  with  much  deliberation,  and 
though  she  looked  at  the  boy,  and  not  at 
him,  her  husband  moved  restlessly. 

"  Oh — "  responded  Dick,  a  trifle  vaguely, 
wondering  why  he  was,  as  he  expressed 


himself  privately,  "  such  a  fool  as  not  to 
see  what  she  was  driving  at."  "Oh— yea 
— of  eoursa"  Then,  with  a  sudden  inspi- 
ration :  "  Of  course  it's  a  long  time  to  wait 
until  he  gets  old  Miles." 

"Of  course,"  assented  Mrs.  Hammond, 
with  the  same  intonation,  every  word  she 
said  seeming,  in  some  unaccountable  way, 
to  accentuate  and  increase  that  indefinable 
cold  something  in  the  atmosphere.  "Tee, 
of  course  that  is  what  he  is  thinking  o£ 
Armyne,  will  you  have  some  mote  teal 
You  are  very  silent"  She  turned  her 
head  slightly  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  for 
a  moment  at  another  woman  who  wai 
sitting  there,  the  fifth  member  of  the 
party.  She  was  sitting  motionless,  in  a 
low  chair,  looking  away  over  the  lovely 
summer  landscape  with  an  air  of  being 
perfectly  aware  of  the  constraint  about 
her,  and  perfectly  indifferent  to  it  She 
had  not  spoken  for  some  time,  bat  she  was 
not  apparently  absent-minded,  for  she  did 
not  start  as  the  cold  voice  reached  her. 
She  turned  her  head  to  the  speaker,  and 
said,  carelessly : 

"No  thanks,  Clare.  You  have  asked 
me  twice  already.  If  I  am  silent,  possibly 
it  is  because  I  have  nothing  to  say- 
possibly,"  and  she  turned  to  the  boy  on  the 
grass  with  a  smile,  "  possibly  it  is  because 
Mr.  Baron  saves  us  all  trouble  in  that 
way." 

People  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time 
were  always  taken  by  surprise  by  that 
smile  of  Armyne  Staunton's.  Her  face  in 
repose  was  much  worn,  as  if  life  had  dealt 
hardly  with  her ;  there  was  something  sad, 
restless,  and  a  little  cynical  about i  the 
mouth,  and  the  colourless  cheeks  and  the 
temples  were  slightly  hollow.  The  fore- 
head was  a  little  lined,  while  there  waia 
faint,  habitual  elevation  and  contraction  oi 
the  eyebrows,  which  told,  as  did  JM 
delicate  nose  with  its  finely-cut  nostrils, 


discon- 

alirayfl, 

that 


of     rebellious     impatience    and 
tent      Her    eyes    were    lovely 
so  large,  and  clear,  and  expresi 
they  seemed  curiously  out  of  place  m 
face  which  had  so  few  other  clauM* 
regular  beauty  left  to  it  untouched  \>jw 
and   care.     They  were   grey  »  *JE 
with  large,  dark  pupils,  which  would  dj» 
and  deepen  at  times  until  they  i00*T 
deep,  dark  blue,  shaded  by  {^JH 
lashes,  which  were  rather  darker  »** 
delicate,  level  eyebrow*  »^tto!Kr 
brown  hair,  which  curled  mA*1"^ 
her  forehead.    And  when  her  up*  ^ 
into  those  lovely  curves,  the  eyes 
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with  them,  and  her  whole  face  was  trans- 
figured into  absolute  beauty. 

Her  smiles  were  very  rare  though,  and 
Dick  Baron,  as  he  received  the  one  bestowed 
upon  him  now,  considered  himself  the  most 
highly  favoured  of  mortal  men.  It  was  his 
firm  belief  that  there  never  had  existed  any 
one,  as  he  expressed  it,  "fit  to  hold  a 
candle  to  Miss  Staunton."  He  was  at  that 
stage  of  boyish  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
to  a  woman  much  older  than  himself,  and 
hopelessly  unattainable,  when  life  holds  no 
greater  happiness  than  the  joy  of  handing 
the  adored  one  her  cup  of  tea,  and  taking 
one's  own  on  the  grass  at  her  feet ;  there 
was  not  the  faintest  reserve  about  his 
passion,  and  his  idol  treated  him  with 
much  the  same  kindness  that  she  would 
have  bestowed  on  a  favourite  dog — kind- 
ness which  was  careless  and  uncertain, 
because  life  had  done  much  to  harden  and 
warp  a  naturally  wilful,  womanly  nature, 
which  was  winning  and  sweet  beyond  ex- 
pression, because,  to  Armyne  Staunton, 
there  was  an  attraction  and  charm  about 
affection  offered  to  herself  which  could 
never  appeal  to  her  in  vain. 

As  she  finished,  the  boy  broke  into  a 
delighted  laugh. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  said.  " Have  I 
been  clacking  too  much  1  It's  been  such  a 
jolly  day,  you  know,  and  it's  so  jolly 
altogether.  Perhaps  I'd  better  be  off  now. 
Leighton,  I  suppose  you're  off  too." 

Leighton  Hammond  had  made  a  move- 
ment as  if  to  leave  his  place  by  the  table, 
but  he  only  sat  down,  lazily,  in  a  lounging- 
chair  at  Armyne  Staunton's  left  hand. 

"There's  no  hurry,"  he  said;  "the 
train's  sure  to  be  late.  It  will  not  be 
pleasant  to  wait  in  the  station,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  wait — here." 

He  turned,  as  if  by  accident,  to  the 
woman  by  his  side  as  he  spoke,  but  she 
made  no  response  either  to  his  words  or 
movement. 

Dick  Baron  rose,  and  moving  round  the 
table  to  Mrs.  Hammond,  chatted  and 
laughed  with  her — or,  rather  to  her,  for 
her  attention  hardly  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrated on  his  cheery  observations — and 
played  with  the  little  girl  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  not  fond  of  unassisted  con- 
versations with  Mrs.  Hammond.  In  the 
bottom  of  his  boyish  heart  he  knew  that 
he  disliked  her,  though  why,  he  could  not 
have  said.  Dick  was  the  youngest  of  a 
large  family  of  brothers,  and  his  father's 
small  property  joined  Leighton  Ham- 
mond's.   He  laboured  under  the  two-fold 


disadvantage  of  being  the  comparatively 
brainless  member  of  a  clever  family,  and 
of  being  a  great  deal  more  popular  than 
his  superior  brothers.  Consequently,  he 
always  found  Abbots  Court— the  Ham- 
monds' place — much  pleasanter  than  his 
father's  house;  and  Leighton,  who  had 
known  him  all  his  life,  liked  to  have  him 
about  "Mrs.  Leighton"  was  invariably 
pleasant  to  him ;  it  was  "beastly  ungrate- 
ful "  of  him,  he  assured  himself  frequently, 
not  to  "  get  on  "  with  her.  Tessie  and  he, 
however,  were  naturally  the  best  of  friends, 
and  now,  after  doing  his  duty  valiantly 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  caught  the  little  thing 
up,  and  putting  her  on  his  shoulder,  turned 
to  her  father. 

"  Leighton,"  he  said,  *  as  sure  as  eggs  is 
eggs  you'll  be  late !  Don't  you  mean  to 
go!" 

Leighton  Hammond  had  started  violently 
as  the  boy  spoke.  Neither  he  nor  Armyne 
Staunton  had  moved  or  spoken  since  he 
sat  down,  and  now  she  looked  at  him 
quickly. 

"  Surely  you're  going,"  she  said.  "Your 
brother  will  expect  to  see  you." 

He  looked  at  her,  irresolutely. 

"  Tes,  I  suppose  I  must,"  he  said  at  last, 
and  rose  reluctantly. 

A  little  chill  laugh  followed  his  words, 
and  Mrs.  Hammond  said  : 

"  If  you've  quite  decided,  Leighton,  per- 
haps you  may  like  to  know  that  you  are 
ten  minutes  late  already.  I  thought  you 
intended  to  leave  poor  Miles  to  get  from 
Warchester  as  best  he  might.  I  wonder 
what  he  would  think,  after  being  away  all 
these  months." 

He  reddened  hotly  at  the  words,  and 
saying  hastily,  "  Nonsense  1  Of  course  I'm 
going.  Good-bye,  Dick;  you're  going 
through  the  garden?"  he  turned  quickly 
away.  But  he  stopped  again,  and  lingered. 
"Any  one  else  coming  in  9"  he  said.  "We 
might  walk  up  together." 

His  wife  did  not  answer  him,  and  there 
was  an  instant's  pause.  Then  Armyne 
Staunton,  looking  up,  met  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond's eyes,  and  seemed  to  wake  up,  and 
to  wake  up  provoking. 

"Are  you  going  in,  Clare  ? "  she  enquired, 
carelessly. 

Mrs.  Hammond  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  her  lips  tightened  slightly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

"Ah!  I  don't  think  I' will  come  just 
yet.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Baron,"  holding  out 
her  hand  to  the  boy  as  he  came  round  to 
her  side. 
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"  Good  night/'  ho  responded,  with  much 
tenderness.  "  Good  night,  Leighton. 
You'll  have  to  drive !  I  may  come  in 
to-morrow,  Mrs.  Hammond,  mayn't  I) 
Coming  to  the  gate,  Tessie  1 " 

He  strode  away  across  the  grass,  with 
his  little  playfellow  still  perched  on  his 
shoulder,  and  the  terrier  barking  madly 
round  him,  and  as  he  went,  Leighton 
Hammond  and  his  wife  turned  in  silence 
and  walked  side  by  side  towards  the 
house. 

Armyne  Staunton  did  not  move.  She 
lay  back  against  the  cushion  of  her  chair, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  retreating  figures 
with  an  expression  gradually  gathering  in 
them  that  was  not  pain,  not  fear,  not 
hatred,  but  in  which  all  three  were  in- 
extricably blended.  Then  from  the  far 
end  of  the  garden  there  came  a  peal  of 
childish  laughter,  and,  as  she  heard  it, 
with  a  sudden,  sharp  movement  she  covered 
her  face  with  both  hands.  Leighton  Ham- 
mond and  his  wife  had  disappeared  into 
the  house ;  no  other  sound  came  from  the 
distant  playfellows.  The  shadows  were 
very  long  now,  everything  was  intensely 
still,  and  there  was  something  strangely 
lonely  about  that  solitary  woman's  figure 
with  its  hidden  face.  It  was  not  hidden 
for  long.  In  a  minute  or  two  her  hands 
fell  on  her  lap  with  a  gesture  that  was  half 
scorn,  half  helplessness,  and  the  grey  eyes 
looked  straight  before  them,  with  an  utter 
weariness  and  hopelessness  in  their 
depths. 

Armyne  Staunton  had  been  her  own 
mistress  for  the  past  ten  years,  ever  since, 
on  her  twenty-first  birthday,  she  had  come 
into  the  seven  thousand  pounds  left  by 
their  father  to  herself  and  her  half-sister, 
Clare.  And  during  those  ten  years  she 
had  lived  in  almost  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  had  failed  to  make  herself  a 
home  anywhere.  She  had  no  near  rela- 
tions, except  her  half-sister  Clare,  with 
whom,  as  she  frankly  confessed,  she  agreed 
worse  than  with  any  one  else  in  the  world. 
They  had  quarrelled  as  children,  hated 
one  another  as  girls,  and  the  first  use  that 
Armyne  made  of  her  liberty  was  to  put 
the  Channel  between  them.  For  four 
years  after  that  they  never  met,  and  then 
Clare  wrote  to  tell  Armyne  of  her  en- 
gagement to  Leighton  Hammond.  Four 
years  had  thrown  a  softening  haze  over 
Armyne's  remembrance  of  heir  sister. 
In  her  wandering,  restless  life  she  had 
made  few  friends,  formed  no  warm  at- 
tachments,   and    she   was   beginning    to 


feel  lonely.  Perhaps  her  very  restlessness 
arose  from  that  unconscious  craving  for 
love  and  sympathy  which  was  an  essential 
part  of  her  nature,  which  made  the  sense 
that  she  stood  always  outside  the  family 
lives  she  saw,  that  she  was  necessary  and 
dear  to  no  one,  a  goad  whose  prompting 
she  was  always  impulsively  ready  to 
obey. 

Clare's  letter  was  friendly,  even  sisterly, 
and  Armyne  caught  eagerly  at  the  chance 
of  feeling  herself  bound  by  a  family  tie. 
She  went  to  London  for  the  wedding,  and 
during  the  month  that  preceded  it,  she 
and  Clare  remained  outwardly  on  the  best 
of  terms.    But  that  they  did  so  was  no 
thanks  to  Armyne.     Nothing  but  Clare's 
imperturbable   coldness   and  indifference 
averted  quarrels,  which  would  have  been 
as  hot  as  any  in  their  girlhood,  if  Armyne 
had  had  her  way.     She  refused  the  offer 
of  a  home  made  her  by  her  half-sister  and 
her  husband— she  could  not  get  on  with 
Clare— and  she  went  back  to  her  lonely 
life,  a  bitterly-disappointed  woman,  hart 
and  embittered  by  her  disappointment  as 
only  an  impulsively  hopeful  nature  can  be. 
She  had  corresponded  with  her  sister  since 
then,  but  at  Ions  intervals  only;  and  the 
six  years  that  followed  had  taken  from  her 
all  girlishness,  and  made  her  very  much  a 
woman,  rather  hard,  rather  cynical,  self- 
possessed  and  self-reliant  on  the  surface, 
but    always  with    that   undercurrent  of 
desire  for  some  one  on  whom  to  depend,  I 
for  some  human  "  belongings."  | 

It  was  when  this  undercurrent  was 
running  stronger  than  usual,  that  she  re- 
ceived another  invitation  from  her  sister 
to  make  her  home — at  least  for  a  time-- 
at  Abbots  Court,  Leighton  Hammonds 
place  in  Kent  Armyne  was  in  Eon« 
at  the  time ;  and,  years  after,  there  would 
come  back  to  her,  now  and  again,  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  touch  of  the  spring 
air  as  it  fanned  her  face,  of  the  seent  of  the 
flowers  that  came  to  her  as  she  read 1  and 
pondered  over  that  letter.  She  would  see 
herself  looking  back  at  her  disappointment, 
when  she  had  gone  so  hopefully  to  Clares 
wedding,  as  though  it  had  been  suffered  by 
some  one  else.  The  girl  Armyne,  who  W 
hoped  so  much,  and  suffered  so  much,  was 
dead  it  had  seemed  to  her.  She  was  • 
woman  who  knew  too  much  of  bn®rj 
nature  to  hope  anything  from  it.  & 
would  never  get  on  with  Clare;  but, awr 
all,  did  that  matter  much!  T*V/2 
both  past  the  quarrelling  stage,  ** •  «" 
had  not  found  her  life  so  pleasant  that  an* 
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need  be  afraid  of  change.    It  would  be  a 

home !    Perhaps  for  a  time,  at  least 

She  had  decided  to  go  to  Abbots  Court 

And  now  she  had  been  there  two 
months ;  and  if  she  had  found  her  decision 
a  wise  one,  if  she  was  indeed  the  self- 
controlled,  indifferent  woman  she  had 
thought  herself,  her  face  and  attitude,  as 
she  sat  alone  in  the  garden  with  the 
evening  twilight  falling  round  her,  belied 
her  very  strangely.  So  absorbed  was  she 
in  her  own  thoughts  that  she  did  not  hear 
the  pattering  of  little  feet  along  the  gravel, 
she  did  not  hear  a  little  high  pitched 
voice  in  the  distance  calling  her  name,  and 
she  did  not  move  until  Tessie  sprang  into 
her  lap  and  flung  hei  plump  little  arms 
round  her  neck. 

"Auntie  darling,"  cried  the  child. 
"Dearest  auntie  darling.  Nurse  won't 
let  I  stop.    Good  night,  darlingest." 

At  the  touch  of  the  soft  cheek,  at  the 
sound  of  the  baby  voice,  every  trace  of 
hardness  had  vanished  from  the  worn  face, 
even  as  the  loneliness  about  her  was  dissi- 
pated by  the  little  clinging  figure.  She 
rose  with  the  child  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
her  twice  with  long,  soft,  lingering  kisses. 

"Do  you  love  me,  Tessie  —  really t 
Why»» 

"Because  you  are  my  own  auntie 
darling." 

"Say,  'I  love  you  Auntie  Armyne,' 
Tessie." 

"  I  loves  you,  dearest  Auntie  Armyne  ! " 


CHAPTER  II.      BROTHERS. 

11  My  dear  old  fellow,  how  are  you  1  " 

The  train  from  the  North  was  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  late,  and  Leighton  Hammond 
had  flung  the  reins  to  his  groom,  jumped 
out  of  the  dog-cart,  and  arrived  on  the 
platform  just  as  it  steamed  into  the 
station,  with  no  trace  about  him  of  the 
reluctance  and  irritability  with  which  he 
had  contemplated  his  drive. 

"  Well,  old  boy,"  was  the  only  response 
his  somewhat  demonstrative  greeting  re- 
ceived in  words,  but  the  grip  in  which  his 
twin  brother  wrung  his  hand  needed  no 
verbal  interpretation. 

Leighton  Hammond  had  been  the  object 
of  a  great  deal  of  devotion  in  the  course  of 
his  life ;  men  as  well  as  women  had  found 
themselves  attracted  to  him  without  being 
able  to  explain  exactly  how  or  why — had 
found  it  quite  natural  that  in  their  relation 
with  him,  all  the  "  take  "  should  be  on  his 
side,  and  all  the  "  give  "  on  their  own.     Bat 


the  devotion  he  called  forth  had  never 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Some  people  had 
found  it  die  away  as  unaccountably  as  it 
had  risen — he  had  many  acquaintances  who, 
at  one  time  or  another,  had  been  his 
dearest  friends.  Others  had  been  aston- 
ished by  a  sudden  awakening  to  traits  of 
character  in  their  idol  to  which  his 
magnetic  personality  had  blinded  them, 
and  of  these  some  turned  away  sadder  and 
wiser  men,  and  kept  their  discoveries  to 
themselves;  others  passed  headlong  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  Leighton 
Hammond  had  not  a  few  good  haters,  who 
would  declare  bitterly  that  a  weaker  and 
more  selfish  man  did  not  exist 

But  there  was  one  man  who  had  never 
changed  or  wavered  in  his  allegiance, 
who  as  child,  youth,  and  man  had 
loved  him  with  a  love  which  had  only 
grown  deeper  and  truer  with  years,  and 
that  was  his  twin  brother  Miles.  As 
thoroughly  as  one  human  being  can  ever 
know  another,  Miles  Hammond  knew  his 
brother — not  through  any  keenness  of 
intellect,  he  was  not  a  particularly  clever 
man,  and  if  he  had  been,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  intellect  carries  us  far  in  the 
understanding  of  our  fellows — but  through 
the  wonderfully  penetrating  power  of  his 
great  love.  He  never  attempted  to  deceive 
himself  as  to  Leighton's  faults  and  weak- 
ness ;  he  accepted  them  and  reckoned  with 
them  frankly  and  simply.  Bat  side  by 
side  with  his  knowledge,  utterly  untouched 
and  immoveable,  lived  his  unchanging  love. 
All  his  life  it  had  been  natural  to  Miles — 
the  younger  twin  though  he  was — to  shield 
and  help  Leighton,  to  ward  off  any  evil 
consequences  that  his  faults  might 
bring  upon  him,  to  accept  such  con- 
sequences himself,  if  such  a  course  was 
possible,  when  retribution  was  no  longer 
to  be  averted.  Into  one  thing  only  he 
never  forced  himself  to  inquire  very  closely. 
Over  the  depths  and  reality  of  the  affec- 
tion he  received  in  return  for  his  love,  he 
allowed  a  haze  to  rest ;  it  was  absolutely 
satisfactory  on  the  surface — whether  or  no 
it  was  a  mere  reflex  of  his  own  feeling 
called  into  existence  by  the  magnetic 
power  of  his  own  love,  he  did  not  care  to 
enquire. 

They  stood  together  waiting  for  the 
extrication  of  Miles's  luggage  from  the  van, 
looking  one  another  up  and  down  with 
intense  satisfaction,  and  exchanging  ques- 
tion and  answer  as  men  will  do  when  they 
meet  again  after  a>ix  months1  interval. 
They  were  curiously  alike  in  build  and 
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features,  as  twine  usually  are ;  but  life  had 
evidently  developed  them  on  different 
lines,  and  they  were  enrionaly  unlike  in 
the  expression  and  character  of  their  faces, 
in  carriage,  and  manner. 

Both  were  tall  men ;  but  Miles  was  the 
broader  shouldered  of  the  two,  and  his 
figure  was  more  solid  and  less  graceful 
than  Leighton's.  Both  were  fair,  but 
Leighton  was  rather  the  fairer.  The  mouth, 
so  good  and  firm  in  Miles's  ease,  giving 
character  and  a  certain  quiet  strength  to 
his  whole  face,  was  hidden  in  Leighton  by 
a  long  moustache,  most  becoming  to  him, 
and  making  him  a  handsomer  man  than 
his  brother ;  but  Miles's  square,  powerful 
chin  and  jaw  deteriorated  altogether  and 
failed  to  repeat  itself  on  Leighton.  The 
brown  eyes  were  alike  in  each,  except  that 
Miles's  were  the  darker  and  steadier,  and 
seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  a  certain 
practical  reliability  which  pervaded  the 
whole  man. 

"  That's  it,"  said  Miles,  eventually,  as  a 
brown  portmanteau  appeared.  "Bight, 
Leighton,"  and  they  walked  out  of  the 
station. 

"  The  mare  ? "  remarked  Miles,  interro- 
gatively, as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  dog- 
cart. Then,  as  they  reached  it:  "By 
Jove,"  he  exclaimed,  "you've  driven  her, 
Leighton.  Were  you  late,  old  chapt  I 
should  have  waited  all  right  Something 
kept  you  f " 

He  got  into  the  dog-cart  as  he  said  the 
last  words,  and  Leighton,  turning  to  speak 
to  the  groom,  let  them  pass  unanswered. 
His  forehead  flushed  hotly  though,  ap- 
parently at  some  remembrance  of  his  own, 
and  the  colour  had  hardly  died  away  when 
he  took  his  seat,  and  gathered  up  the 
reins. 

"  And  now  tell  us  how  the  world's  been 
using  you,  old  boy  t "  he  began,  quickly,  as 
the  ill-used  mare  trotted  off  briskly  enough, 
"  Any  news  t  What  a  time  it  is  since  you 
were  down  here." 

It  was  hardly  charaoteristufof  Leighton 
Hammond  to  begin  a  conversation  by  ask- 
ing news  of  his  companion ;  but  the  fact 
passed  unnoticed  by  Miles,  and  he 
answered  the  question  in  a  simple,  matter- 
of-fact  way,  as  was  his  wont 

"  Nothing  new  since  I  wrote,"  he  said. 
"  I  told  you  that  we  are  to  be  quartered 
at  Malta." 

"Yea  What  a  nuisance.  Why  can't 
you  get  quartered  somewhere  within 
reasonable  distance,  old  fellow  1 " 

He  turned  towards  his  brother,  flicking 


his  whip  carelessly  as  he  did  so,  and  the& 
went  on,  before  Miles  could  speak :  "  Seen 
any  one  1  know  1 " 

"  No ;  I  think  not  Oh  yes,  Benson.  I 
met  him  at  the  club,  to-day — had  an  hour 
to  wait  in  town,  you  know — and  he  wanted 
to  know  whether  you  weren't  coming  up 
this  season.  Why  didn't  you  come  t  We 
might  have  had  a  jolly  week  together. 
What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself, 
old  chap?  Hullo!"  as  the  mare  gave  a 
bound  forward  under  a  sudden  cut  from 
Leighton's  whip.  "  Don't  hurry  her,  she's 
rather  used  up."  He  paused  a  moment, 
watching  the  mare,  and  then  repeated  his 
question.  "  What  have  you  been  doing 
with  yourself,  eh?" 

Leighton  Hammond  laughed  rather  con- 
strainedly. 

"  Nothing  particular,"  he  said,  "  Much 
the  same  as  usuaL  There's  little  enough 
variety  in  the  country,  you  know;  bat  one 
gets  to  like  it.  You  might  give  me  some 
town  news,  all  the  same.  Many  people 
up»" 

"  Pretty  welL    How  is  Clare  ? " 

"  Glare  is— all  right,  thanks." 

The  other  paused  in  the  act  of  striking 
a  match  with  which  to  light  his  cigarette. 
Leighton's  voice  in  speaking  of  his  wife 
had  changed  suddenly,  and  in  the  six  yean 
of  their  married  life  Miles  had  never  heard 
him  speak  of  her  in  a  tone  at  all  like  that 
He  said  nothing,  however,  and  finished 
lighting  his  cigarette  without  looking  up. 

"  And  how  are  Tessie  and  the  boy ! "  he 
asked,  when  the  operation  was  satisfactorily 
concluded. 

"  Tessie  %  Oh,  fint  rate,"  returned  TeanVs 
father,  absently.  Then  he  added,  are- 
lenly,  "  Did  I  tell  jon  that  she  bm  *  «» 
friend  1 " 

"  Tessie  has  I " 

"Yes.  Glare's  elder  sister,  Ar»J» 
Staunton,  is  with  us.  I  told  you,  dtda* 
1 1  Tessie  is  devoted  to  her.  YonTl  find 
yourself  quite  eat  oat,  Uncle  Hues." 

They  were  going  slowly  up  a  hill, «» 
as  he  spoke  he  nicked  the  hedgerows  win 
his  whip.  His  brother  did  not  aw** 
him  immediately,  and  he  went  on,  t» 
lessly  :  «'  Yon'U  find  her  rather  a  ptajjjjj 
woman — travelled  a  good  deal,  and  B» 
sort  of  thing.    I  thought  I  told  you  u001 

"You  told  me  Clare  talked  of  •*»§ 
her.  Half-sisters,  arn't  theyt  **  m 
alike  1" 

Leighton  laughed  shortly.        .  u  „. 

"Not   a  bit,"   he   said,   empt*8*"'' 
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Then,  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
"  Gome  up,  old  woman,"  he  observed  to  the 
mare,  and  began  to  talk  of  other  matters. 

Miles  followed  his  lead,  and  asked  no 
more  about  Miss  Staunton.  He  fancied 
that  there  was  something  unusual  about 
his  brother's  manner,  and  the  thought 
crossed  his  mind  thai)  ho  was  glad  he  had 
come  down  just  then. 

Miles  Hammond  held  a  captaincy  in  a 
line  regiment,  which  had  been  for  the  last 
two  years  quartered  in  Ireland.     He  did 
not   care  about  taking  extra  leave,    not 
because  it  was  difficult  to  get,  and  not 
because  he  was  fond  of  his  work,  but  on  a 
principle  which  he  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  define  though  he  acted  on  it 
readily    enough.      Action    always   came 
more    naturally  than  definition  to  Miles 
Hammond.    He  was  very  fond  of  Abbots 
Court,  the  family  place  which   had  de- 
scended with  the  family  fortune — minus 
the  younger  brother's  share  which  fell  to 
Miles — to  the  elder  son,  and  people  had 
said   that  it  was  hard  lines  on  Miles  to 
have  come  into  the  world  five  minutes  later 
than   his  brother,  when  be  would    have 
made  such  a  much  better  landowner — such 
a  much  better  head  to  an  old  country 
family,  some  said — than  Leighton.    What 
he  should  do — the  course  for  which  he  was 
apparently  cut  out  being  closed  to  him — 
had  been  rather  a  puzzle  to  himself  and  to 
his  friends.  He  might,  no  doubt,  have  lived 
on  his  own  small  income  but  he  had  a 
great  contempt  for  an  absolutely  idle  man. 
Learned    professions    had  no  charms  for 
him  and  he  finally  decided  on  entering 
the  Army,  without  much  enthusiasm,  but 
seeing  that  to  a  man  in  his  position  no  ex- 
tensive choice  was  open ;  and  he  had  done 
his  work  simply  and  conscientiously  ever 


It  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  brothers 
reached  home,  and  Clare,  coming  into  the 
hall  to  meet  him,  received  Miles  with  that 
chill,  pleasant  manner  which  was  her 
nearest  approach  to  cordiality,  and  de- 
spatched him  to  his  room  with  injunctions 
to  appear  again  with  all  speed.  To  her 
husband  she  said  only,  "  You  will  be  quick, 
Leighton  % "  and  her  tone  and  manner,  as 
she  turned  to  him,  confirmed  the  uneasy 
impression  which  had  dawned  on  Miles 
during  their  drive  from  the  station — the 
impression  that  something  was  wrong  in 
his  brother's  house — and,  as  he  prepared 
himself  hastily  for  dinner,  he  pondered 
rather  more  anxiously  than  the  circum- 
stances seemed  to  warrant.    It  was  only 


some  temporary  domestic  disagreement  he 
told  himself;  Leighton  and  Clare  had 
had  a  row  probably.  But  then,  Leighton 
and  Clare  never  did  have  rows — never  had 
since  they  were  married. 

He  was  soon  ready;  but  as  he  passed 
his  toother's  dressing-room,  the  open  door 
told  him  that  Leighton  was  before  him, 
and  he  went  quickly  downstairs  and 
opened  the  drawing-room  door.  At  the 
first  glance  he  thought  that  Clans  was 
there  alone ;  she  was  sitting  with  a  maga- 
zine before  her,  a  rather  striking  air  of 
concentration  pervading  her  whole  pexssoa 
But  as  he  advanced  to  her,  a  soft  chord 
made  him  look  towards  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  and  then  he  saw  his  brother 
leaning  on  the  piano,  with  his  back  to  the 
room,  talking  to  a  woman  whose  hands 
rested  idly  on  the  keys  as  she  looked  up 
into  his  face.  They  did  not  notice  his 
entrance,  and  Clare,  transferring  the  elabo- 
rate attention  she  had  bestowed  upon  her 
magazine)  to  him  and  his  few  words  of 
apology,  accepted  the  latter  graciously. 
It  was  not  until  she  said — without  turning 
her  head,  and  in  a  tone  that  might  have 
made  itself  heard  in  a  tornado,  though  she 
did  not  raise  her  voice  in  the  least — 
"Leighton,  will  you  ring?"  that  her  hus- 
band started,  turned,  and  came  towards 
her.  Armyae  Staunton  rose  quietly  at  the 
same  time  and  followed  him. 

"Quick  work,  Miles,"  said  Leighton, 
lightly.  "I  didn't  hear  you  oosae  in. 
Armyne  and  I  are  always  rather  oblivious 
when  we  are  talking  music.  Oh  —  I 
forgot " 

He  stopped,  and  Clare  went  on : 

"  You  have  never  met  my  sister.  Miles  I 
Armyne,  let  me  introduce  Captain  Ham- 
mond. You  shall  go  in  to  dinner  together, 
I  think,  and  Leighton  will  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  his  wife." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  words  them- 
selves, nothing  in  the  tone  in  which  they 
were  spoken.  It  was  the  coldly-playful 
tone  in  which  Clare  always  delivered  her- 
self of  the  mildly  facetious  utterances 
which  were  her  nearest  approach  to  a  joke. 
But,  aa  he  caught  sight  of  her  expression 
as  she  turned  to  her  husband,  for  the 
second  time  since  his  arrival,  and  more 
gravely  than  at  first,  Miles  told  himself 
that  he  was  glad  he  had  come. 

"Have  you  heard  anything  of  Aunt 
Harry,  lately  % "  said  Miles,  a  few  minutes 
later,  when  they  had  seated  themselves  at 
the  dinner-table.  He  had  an  uneasy  in- 
stinct that  he  had   better  make   conver- 
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eation,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  choose 
his  topics  carefully.  He  had  addressed 
himself  impartially  to  his  brother  and 
sister-in-law,  and  the  former  answered : 

"Clare  heard  the  other  day.  They 
seem  to  be  flourishing.  Yon  don't  know 
my  aunt,  Mrs.  Calthorpe,  do  you?"  he 
added,  leaning  toward  Miss  Staunton; 
and  his  brother  wondered  why  the  simple 
words  should  strike  him  as  being  so  un- 
called for. 

"  I  must  run  up  one  day  and  see  them," 
returned  Miles.  "  They'll  be  in  town  for 
another  month,  I  suppose  1 " 

He  looked  at  Glare  this  time,  and  as 
she  answered  him  he  saw  her  lips  tighten 
a  little.  Leighton,  as  his  brother  turned 
from  him,  had  turned  instantly  to  Miss 
Staunton,  and  was  talking  to  her  in  a 
lower  tone  than  seemed  necessary.  He 
was  only  telling  her  about  the  aunt  of 
whom  Miles  had  spoken.  Miles  could 
hear  every  word  they  said,  through  the 
conversation  he  kept  up  with  Clare ;  but 
there  was  something  about  his  manner 
which  seemed  to  monopolise  the  woman  to 
whom  he  spoke,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  two,  in  a  way  which  was  as  inde- 
finable as  it  was  striking. 

"Miles  lived  there  more  or  less  when 
the  regiment  was  quartered  at  Aldershot," 
Miles  heard  him  say  eventually.  "  When 
we  were  boys,  we  were  as  much  at  home 
with  them  as  we  were  here.  Beatrix,  the 
only  child,  was  like  our  sister ;  she's  the 
only  cousin  we  have,  oddly  enough.  The 
best  people  in  the  world,  the  Calthorpes." 

Clare's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Miles,  and 
she  was  talking  to  him  all  the  time,  but 
he  knew  instinctively  that  not  a  word  of 
the  other  conversation  escaped  her;  and 
he  was  vaguely  relieved  when  she  finished 
her  sentence  with  a  direct  question,  which 
obliged  her  to  turn  to  her  sister. 

"  If  you  want  information  about  Malta," 
she  said  to  him,  "  I  dare  say  my  sister  can 
help  you;  she  has  lived  everywhere,  I 
believe.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Malta, 
Armyne  1 " 

Miss  Staunton  finished  what  she  was 
saying,  and  then  turned  to  her  sister. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  never.  But  I  knew 
some  people  who  lived  there." 

The  conversation  after  that  became 
general ;  but  before  dinner  was  over,  Miles 
Hammond  was  exerting  himself  strenuously 
to  keep  it  so.  It  was  a  lovely  evening, 
and  when  Clare  rose,  her  husband  pro- 
posed that  they  should  all  go  out  into  the 
garden  instead  of  separating  ;   it  was  too 


obviously  a  happy  suggestion  to  be 
negatived,  but  there  was  an  instant's  pause 
before  Clare  assented,  land  her  voice,  as 
she  did  so,  was  more  metallic  than  ever. 
They  walked  up  and  down  the  lawn  for 
some  time,  and  then,  as  was  inevitable, 
the  party  of  four  split  into  couples.  Miles 
had  been  talking  to  Clare  without  noticing 
that  they  were  alone  together,  until,  wish- 
ing to  ask  his  brother  a  question,  he  looked 
round  for  him  in  vain.  An  instinct  for 
which  he  was  entirely  unable  to  account, 
prevented  his  making  any  remark,  and  he 
turned  again  to  Clare  to  continue  his  talk. 
She  met  his  eyes  with  a  look  that  made 
him  redden  suddenly. 

11  There  they  are,"  she  said,  with  the 
slightest  possible  indicative  movement  of 
her  head. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  path,  half  hidden 
by  the  low-growing  branches  of  a  laburnum- 
tree,  Leighton  Hammond  and  Miss 
Staunton  were  standing  together.  She 
had  a  flower  in  her  hand,  and  as  Miles 
caught  sight  of  them,  he  saw  Leighton 
take  it  from  her,  with  something  in  his 
gesture  which  made  his  brother  start)  and 
glance  almost  unconsciously  at  his  wife. 
The  next  instant  he  wondered  why  on 
earth  he  had  not  looked  anywhere  else,  for 
Clare  met  his  eye  and  laughed  unpleasantly. 

"  They  are  great  friends,  are  they  not!" 
she  said. 

It  was  hardly  eleven  o'clock  when 
Clare  and  her  sister  said  good  night;  but 
to  Miles  it  had  seemed  the  longest  even- 
ing he  had  ever  passed.  He  had  pro- 
posed to  follow  their  example— he  was 
conscious  that  he  wanted  to  think  before 
he  found  himself  alone  with  Leighton- 
but  the  latter  had  made  it  such  a  point 
that  they  should  have  one  cigar  together 
first,  that  Miles  had  yielded,  with  the  half- 
unconscious  thought  that  they  need  not 
speak  of  "it."  Leighton  was  in  capital 
spirits  — spirits  that  struck  his  brother 
rather  unpleasantly  as  being  a  trifle  forced 
— and  he  flung  himself  into  a  comfortable 
attitude  in  a  comfortable  chair,  hi  the 
smoking-room,  and  talked  and  laughed, 
while  Miles  smoked  and  watched  him, 
putting  in  a  sympathetic  word  here  and 
there.  Leighton  was  a  man  who  cooM 
tell  a  very  good  story,  and  Miles  was  m 
subsiding  after  a  roar  of  laughter,  when 
Us  brother  said  airily,  with  his  tumbler 
half-way  towards  his  lips  : 

"By-the-bye,  old  fellow,  what  do  jw 
think  of  Armyne  Staunton »  Clever  woman, 
isn't  she  1" 
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There   was  a  moment's  pause.     Miles 
pat  his   cigar  to  his  lips,  took  it  away, 
and    replaced    it,    before    he    answered 
laconically : 
"  I  dare  say." 
a  Leighton  gave  him  a  quick  glance,  turned 
his  eyes  away  again,  and  said,  carelessly  : 
"  Don't  you  like  her  1" 
It  was  not  Miles's  custom  to  speak  before 
he  felt  sore  of  himself  and  his  ground,  and 
he   had    hardly  spoken    the  next    words 
before  he  wished  that  he  had  waited. 

11  How  long  is  she  going  to  stay  I "  he 
asked. 

"  How  long  1  She  will  make  her  home 
here,  I  hope.  That  was  the  idea  when 
she  came,  and  I  believe  she's  fairly  happy. 
It's  a  wretched  life  for  a  woman  to  be 
knocking  about  the  world  alone.  Any 
objection  to  offer  f " 

Miles  rose,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
with  his  arm  leaning  on  the  mantelpiece, 
looking  down  at  his  brother,  who  met  his 
eyes  with  a  look  which  was  half-assumed 
carelcs  ness,  half  defiance. 

"  Look  here,  old  chap,"  he  said.     "  Why 
do  you  want  to  have  it  out  to-night  1" 
Leighton  laughed— not  naturally,  in  spite 
of  alL  his  efforts. 
I       "Have  what  out  t" 

11  Do  you  think  I've  not  been  here  long 
enough  to  see?  You're  flirting  with  Miss 
Staunton,  Leighton,  and  Glare  sees  it" 

11 1 "  but  the  protestations  he  had 

intended  to  utter  died  on  Leighton  Ham- 
mond's lips ;  he  suddenly  seemed  to  let  go 
all  attempt,  all  desire  for  concealment,  and 
he  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
muttered  oath 

"  I'm  a  miserable  devil,  Miles,"  he  said, 
helplessly. 

"  How  long  has  it  been  going  on  t " 
11  Oh— I  don't  know.    I  say,  old  boy, 
why  didn't  you  come  before  ?    I'm  awfully 
gone,  Miles.    I  wish  I  were  dead." 

Miles  made  a  hasty  gesture  with  his 
hand.  "  Don't  be  a  fool,  old  fellow,"  he 
said.    "  Can't  you  go  away  for  a  bit  1 " 

Leighton  hesitated  "Not  just  now," 
he  said  reluctantly.  "We've  got  people 
coining— a  whole  lot*  and  it  would  make 
such  a  fuss.  I  should  like  to.  But  then 
I  should  have  to  come  back." 

Miles  considered  gravely  for  a  minute 
or  two.  Flight  from  a  difficulty  or  danger 
did  not  commend  itself  to  him,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  if  Miss  Staunton  was 
to  stay  in  the  house,  it  would  be  better  for 
his  brother  to  stand  his  ground  and  fight 
it  out;  of  Miss  Staunton  herself  he  did  not 


think  at  all.  He  was  perplexed,  but  not 
seriously  uneasy.  He  had  never  been  in 
love  himself— and  such  an  experience  as 
would  have  come  to  him  would  probably 
not  have  assisted  his  comprehension  of  the 
emotion  which  his  brother  dignified  by 
that  name — and  his  observations  in  the 
course  of  the  many  "love  affairs"  from 
which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  extricate 
the  inflammable  Leighton,  had  induced  no 
respect  in  him  for  the  passion  which,  as  far 
as  he  saw,  invariably  caused  a  man  to  make 
a  fool  of  himself. 

"  Tou  mean  fight  f "  he  said,  at  last 

"  I— suppose  so.  Yes,  by  Jove,  I  must, 
&iles." 

"All  right,  old  boy.  Hold  on,  and  I'll 
stand  by  you." 

The  words  were  characteristically  laconic, 
but  volumes  could  not  have  suggested 
greater  reserves  of  steady  helpfulness  and 
strength. 

CHAPTER  III.      THE  WAY  OUT. 

"  I  wonder  what  there  is  about  this 
old  place  to-day  that  makes  me  feel  as 
though  something  was  going  to  explode," 
observed  Dick  Baron,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found cogitation.  Dick  was  depressed 
and  he  had  been  silent  for  nearly  three 
minutes.  Luncheon  was  just  over  at 
Abbots  Court  and  Miss  Staunton,  instead 
of  coming  out  on  the  terrace,  had  gone  to 
her  room  with  a  bad  headache ;  she  had 
been  looking  very  white  for  some  days — 
white  even  for  her  —  and  Dick  was 
miserable. 

"  I  suppose  we  are  all  down  about  Miss 
Staunton,"  he  went  on ;  "  and  yet — I  don't 
know.  Did  you  ever  have  a  rum  feeling 
with  a  lot  of  people  you  knew  well,  Miles, 
as  if  whenever  any  one  else  wasn't  talking, 
you  must  cut  in  and  say  something,  or 
some  one  else  would  say  something  awful  I 
It's  no  end  rum.  I've  had  it  here  once  or 
twice  lately.  I  suppose  it's  the  weather. 
It's  the  heat  that's  knocked  up  Miss 
Staunton,  shouldn't  you  say  t  " 

He  and  Miles  Hammond  were  at  the  end 
of  the  terrace ;  the  boy  throwing  imaginary 
stones  to  Bags  in  the  garden  below;  Miles 
with  his  back  to  the  parapet,  and  his  face 
towards  Clare,  who  was  sitting  with  a 
book  in  the  shadiest  corner  of  the  long 
terrace,  and  Leighton,  who  was  leaning 
against  the  dining-room  window,  smoking. 
They  were  out  of  ear -shot,  and  Miles 
turned  his  head  sharply  at  the  boy's  words, 
and  watched  him  keenly  as  he  rambled 
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meditatively  on.  He  did  not  answer  him 
at  once,  turning  his  head  away  before  he 
did  so ;  and  when  he  did  speak,  in  the  voice 
he  controlled  so  carefully,  there  was  a  ring 
of  sickening  anxiety,  too  slight  to  reach  the 
boy's  careless  ear,  but  horribly  perceptible 
to  himself. 

"If  the  weather  has  such  a  singular 
effect  upon  you,  Dickie,  it's  natural  that 
Miss  Staunton  should  feel  it  too.  Those 
sensations  of  yours  are  not  complimentary 
to  the  Mot  of  people,'  and  I  wouldn't 
discuss  them  with  every  one,  Mrs.  Hammond 
for  instance——"  He  stopped  abruptly, 
pulling  himself  up  from  the  leaning  attitude 
which  had  nothing  restful  or  careless  hi 
it     "  Going  out,  Leighton  f "  he  called. 

Leighton  had  moved  from  his  position 
in  the  window,  and  he  reappeared  at  Miles's 
calL 

*  I  told  you  I  had  to  see  Felton,"  he 
said,  shortly.  "  Baron,  will  you  drive  with 
me  % "  Then  as  the  boy  willingly  assented 
and  went  to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond Leighton  walked  up  to  his  brother 
and  looked  him  in  the  eyes  with  an  ex- 
pression that  would  have  cut  Miles  to  the 
heart,  if  he  had  had  any  thought  for 
himself.  "Will  that  dot"  he  said  in  a 
low,  fierce  tone.  "  Will  that  do,  or  will  you 
come  yourself  f"  Then  as  young  Baron 
came  up  to  them,  "  Beady  1"  he  said  to 
him.  "  Gome  on,  then."  And  they  went 
away  together. 

Miles  moved  away  across  the  terrace, 
and  stood  by  the  parapet,  staring  blankly 
out  over  the  garden.  He  had  forgotten 
that  he  was  not  alone,  forgotten  almost 
where  he  was.  He  was  quite  unconscious 
of  the  gaze  of  those  cold,  piercing 
blue  eyes  which  were  fixed  on  him, 
as  though  their  owner  would  have  forced 
from  him  his  very  thoughts.  In  the  three 
weeks  that  had  gone  by  since  Miles  Ham- 
mond's arrival  at  Abbots  Court,  those  eyes 
had  grown  harder,  keener,  and  colder  than 
ever,  and  never  from  morning  till  night 
did  they  lose  their  watchfulness.  They 
had  been  fastened  on  the  brothers  as 
Leighton  spoke  his  last  words  with  such 
intense  concentration  that  Clare  Hammond 
felt,  out  of  ear-shot  as  she  was,  as  if  she 
almost  heard  the  words  her  husband 
uttered,  almost  saw  the  motive  that  dic- 
tated them ;  and  she  ground  her  tiny  white 
teeth  with  impotent  fury  as  she  realised 
that  it  was  only  "  almost " — it  was  always 

almost she  knew,  she  knew,  and  yet 

— she  could  prove  nothing. 

She  watched  Miles  in  silence  for  a  few 


minutes.  She  knew  that  he  knew,  too— 
knew,  probably,  far  more  that  she  did. 
If  she  could  only  make  him  speak  I 
At  last  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh : 
"You  and  I  are  left  alone  together, 
Miles;  our  respective  brother  and  sister 
desert  us."  She  paused  an  instant,  and 
added,  with  another   light  laugh:  "Ai 


At  the  first  sound  of  her  low,  incisive 
voice,  Miles  had  started,  and  had  recalled 
himself  to  the  present  moment  with  such 
an  effort,  that  her  actual  words  had  been 
entirely  lost  upon  him. 

"  I — I  beg  your  pardon,  Chare,"  he  said, 

"I— I  thought I  forgot What 

did  you  say  t    I  am  going  for  a  walk." 

Mrs.  Hammond's  mouth  set  itself  like 
iron,  and  her  eyes  gleamed  dangerously. 
She  determined  on  a  bold  stroke. 

"Miles,"  she  said,  quietly  and  delibe- 
rately, "  Miles,  will  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter  f " 

She  looked  full  into  his  face  ai  she 
spoke,  and  Miles  felt  himself  reddening 
to  the  roots  of  bis  hair  as  he  met  the  look. 

"  The — the  matter  %  "  he  stammered 

Then,  all  at  once,  something  seemed  to 
nerve  him.  All  at  once  he  realised  what  it 
would  mean  if  he  broke  down,  what  it 
would  mean  to  Leighton  if  Clare  should 
guess.  He  broke  from  the  hold  of  that 
clever  woman  by  sheer  force  of  his  deter- 
mination to  shield  his  brother. 

"I  don't  understand,  Clare,"  he  said, 
quietly.     "  The  matter — where  f " 

She  knew  then  that  she  had  failed,  and 
her  anger  against  herself  was  boundless, 
He  was  not  clever,  this  straightforward, 
frank-natured  man ;  he  was  no  match  for 
her  in  brain  power,  no  match  for  her  even 
in  finesse,  and  yet  she  could  not  make  him 
speak.  She  made  one  more  effort,  futile 
though  she  knew  it  to  be. 

"  I  have  fancied  for  some  time  that- 
that  we  did  not  get  on  quite  as  well  as  we 
used  to  do,  Miles,"  she  said.  "Do  yon 
know  that  you  are  never  willingly  alow 
withmer 

She  looked  at  him  again  as  she  finished; 
but  she  might  as  well  have  looked  at  s 
stone. 

"Fancies  of  any  kind  are  most  wm 
you,  Clare,"  he  said,  quietly.  "Dickwould 
say  it  is  the  weather.  We  have  always 
been  good  friends,  as  you  say,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  always  be  so.  Vm  afraid  it  woum 
be  awkward  of  me  if  I  asked  if  1*W* 
stop  here  with  you  now,  so  I  will  fj>  tor 
my  walk.    Good-bye  for  the  present        i 
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Half  an  hour  later,  MOes  Hammond  was 
walking  along  a  dusty  country  road,  under 
a  broiling  June  sun.  The  country  through 
which  he  passed  was  dazzlingly  beautiful 
in  the  sunshine — hardly  less  dazzling,  and 
infinitely  more  beautiful  for  the  slight  haze 
of  intense  heat  which  brooded  over  the 
far  distance.  But  he  had  no  eyes  for  it 
He  never  noticed  whether  the  hot  sun 
beat  fiercely  down  on  him,  or  whether 
he  was  sheltered  from  its  rays  by  the  trees 
whieh  stirred  so  slightly  in  the  glowing 
air.  There  was  no  room  in  his  mind  for 
any  thought  but  one — the  thought  that 
took  shape  in  the  question  which  he  put 
to  himself  again  and  again:  "What's  to 
be  done !" 

Only  three  weeks  had  passed  since  he 
came  down  to  Abbots  Court,  only  three 
weeks,  and  the  circumstances  which  had 
seemed  to  him  then  merely  unfortunate, 
had  developed  until  their  weight  and 
gravity  were  overwhelming.  What  he 
could  have  done  that  he  had  left  undone, 
whether  he  might  have  averted  it  if  he  had 
realised  the  gravity  of  the  situation  sooner, 
if  he  had  not  been  blinded  by  his  brother's 
promises,  he  did  not  ask  himself.  The 
time  for  such  considerations  was  past,  and 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  torture  himself 
with  unavailing  self-reproaches.  He  only 
knew  that  Leighton's  home  and  happiness 
stood  now  on  the  brink  of  shipwreck,  and 
that  he  himself — who  would  have  given 
his  life  for  his  brother  without  a  thought 
that  there  might  be  anything  out  of  the 
way  or  unusual  in  the  action — was  stand- 
ing by,  apparently  powerless  to  lift  a  hand 
to  help  him. 

The  sense  of  his  own  utter  helplessness 
had  been  very  slow  to  dawn  upon  him; 
but  it  had  dawned  upon  him  fully  at  last, 
and  it  made  his  life  a  horrible  nightmare 
to  him.  It  had  seemed  so  impossible  that 
anything  could  go  seriously  wrong  with 
Leighton  when  he  was  at  his  side.  When 
he  found,  about  a  week  after  his  arrival, 
that  his  brother's  feeble  efforts  to  abstain 
from  flirtation  with  Miss  Staunton  were 
fading  away,  he  was  very  glad  to  be  at 
hand  to  give  the  necessary  "  pull  up,"  as 
he  expressed  it,  but  even*  then  he  was  not 
seriously  uneasy ;  Leighton  had  had  fancies 
for  heaps  of  women  before  this,  and  they 
had  passed  harmlessly  away.  It  was  only 
when  he  discovered  that  his  words  were 
entirely  unavailing,  that  he  could  make  no 
impression  on  his  brother,  that  he  realised 
that  the  situation  had  passed  utterly  beyond 
his  control.    Everything  that  one  man  can 


say  to  another,  every  argument  that  it 
was  possible  to  use,  he  had  tried  since 
then,  and  tried  in  vain.  Leighton  Ham- 
mond was  infatuated,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason,  as  only  a  very  weak,  very 
selfish  nature  can  be. 

And  it  seemed  to  Miles  that  there  was 
only  one  ray  of  comfort  left,  that  to  pre- 
serve that  ray  as  long  as  possible  was  all 
that  he  could  do.  During  his  first  evening 
at  Abbots  Court,  coming  among  them  with 
fresh  eyes,  he  had  understood  that  Clare 
Hammond  was  aware  of,  and  much  an- 
noyed at,  her  husband's  flirtation  with  her 
sister.  But  she  had  since  given  no  sign 
of  further  comprehension,  no  sign,  at  any 
rate,  which  he  was  capable  of  reading,  and 
he  believed  that  she  had  stopped  there. 
The  purpose  to  which  he  held  now, 
was  that  she  should  never  know  mora 
Leighton  would  get  over  his  infatuation, 
this  dangerous  episode  need  make  no 
lasting  mark  on  his  life,  if  only  Glare 
did  not  know.  If  she  ever  should — but 
she  should  not 

But  to-day  on  the  terrace  she  had 
startled  him.  She  had  shaken  his  self- 
possession,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
look  and  tone  with  which  she  had  done  it, 
troubled  him  inexpressibly. 

"  Good  Heavens  1  what  is  to  be  done  t " 

As  mechanically  as  he  had  walked  along, 
he  had  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  uttered  the  words  aloud.  The 
sound  seemed  to  rouse  him.  He  pushed 
back  His  hat,  that  such  air  as  was  stirring 
might  fan  his  hot  forehead,  and,  moving 
to  a  gate  close  by,  leant  his  folded  arms 
upon  it,  and  deliberately  reviewed  the 
position  afresh.  There  must  be  a  way 
out  he  told  himself,  there  must,  and  he 
would  find  it  But  he  had  not  found  it 
two  hours  later,  when  he  moved  wearily, 
and  went  back  to  Abbots  Court  to  dinner. 

Dinner  was  not  a  particularly,  cheerful 
meal  that  night,  though  Mrs.  Hammond 
kept  up  a  continual  flow  of  chilly,  pleasant 
small  talk.  Armyne  Staunton  did  not 
appear.  And  when  they  were  left  alone, 
the  two  men  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in 
absolute  silence,  until  Leighton  rose  and 
went  down  the  steps  that  led  from  the 
terrace  to  the  garden. 

Miles  did  not  sit  long  alone.  ^  He  de- 
cided not  to  go  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  lighting  a -cigar,  went  down  into  the 
garden  as  his  brother  had  done.  It  was  a 
lovely  evening.  The  moon  was  nearly  full, 
and  a  soft  night  wind  was  stirring  and 
whispering  among  the  trees,  with  that  in- 
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describable  touch  of  mystery  in  its  murmur 
which  only  the  night  wind  knows.  As  he 
sauntered  up  and  down,  Miles  Hammond 
felt  himself  indescribably  cheered  and 
refreshed  by  the  peace  and  beauty  about 
him;  and  his  heavy  brow,  and  set,  stern 
face  lost  something  of  the  grinding  anxiety 
which  had  oppressed  him.  But  all  at  once 
the  charm  was  brokea  The  peace,  the 
very  beauty  of  the  night  seemed  suddenly 
to  disappear  at  the  sound  of  a  high-bred, 
well-modulated  woman's  voice.  Clare  had 
come  to  the  drawing-room  window  and 
was  looking  out  at  him. 

"Where  is  Leighton,  Miles  1"  she 
called,  carelessly. 

"Smoking  somewhere,"  he  answered, 
and  she  nodded  lightly,  and  drew  back 
into  the  room. 

Miles  took  another  turn  or  two,  and  then 
threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar  impatiently. 
He  could  not  settle  down  again.  He 
would  get  a  bit  further  away  from  the 
house  he  determined  ;  he  would  have  a 
stroll  in  the  shrubbery. 

The  shrubbery  was  a  large  irregular  bit 
of  woodland  which  had  been  added  to  the 
Abbots  Court  garden  generations  back; 
it  was  a  pretty  place,  and  in  the  midst  lay 
a  deep,  still  pool,  which  added  greatly  to 
its  beauty.  It  had  always  been  a  favourite 
haunt  with  Miles ;  there  was  a  summer- 
house  at  one  end,  to  which  all  the  several 
winding  woodland  paths  eventually  led, 
which  was  connected  in  his  mind  with 
endless  associations  of  his  boyhood,  and  he 
sauntered  along  towards  it  now,  determining 
to  have  a  quiet  smoke  there  before  he  went 
back  to  the  house.  The  undergrowth  at 
that  leafy  season  of  the  year  was  so  luxuriant 
that,  strolling  along  the  winding  path,  it 
was  impossible  to  see  beyond  the  turn  im- 
mediately in  front.  Miles  was  close  upon 
the  little  place,  another  moment  would 
have  brought  him  full  in  sight  of  its 
interior,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
a  sound  which  turned  him  absolutely 
white.  It  was  his  brother's  voice,  and  it 
rang  out  with  a  note  of  passionate  longing. 

"  Armyne,  Armyne,  listen — "  but  before 
he  could  finish,  before  Miles  could  draw 
breath,  or  move,  a  woman's  voice  broke  in 
—a  woman's  voice,  low  and  vibrating  with 
distress : 

"  I  will  not  listen,"  it  cried.  "  I  dare 
not  listen ;  I  must  go ;  I  ought  to  have 
gone  weeks  ago.     I  have  drifted  on  and 

on ;  and  now Oh,  what  are  we  doing  ? 

What  are  we  doing  f  " 

Then  Miles  Hammond  pulled  himself 


together  with  a  mighty  effort,  and  moved 
two  steps  forward.  There  was  a  rustic 
table  in  the  summer-house,  and  a  little 
chair.  Armyne  Staunton  sat  there,  with 
her  face  hidden  on  her  arms  as  they  lay 
upon  the  table ;  and  behind  her,  close  to 
her,  stood  Leighton  Hammond. 

Up  to  that  moment,  when  her  voice  had 
fallen  on  his  ear  with  that  helpless  thrill 
of  misery  in  it,  Miss  Staunton  personally 
had  made  little  impression  on  Miles.    He 
had  vaguely  understood  that  her  life  had 
not  been  happy,  that  she  was  practically 
homeless,  but  the  circumstance  had  not 
impressed  him  except  as   an    additional 
danger  for  his  brother.     He  was  one  of 
the  many  men  to  whom  women  and  their 
ways  are  an  absolute  enigma — one  of  the 
few  by  whom  the  enigma  is  altogether 
ignored.      Always    courteous    and  frank 
with  them,  he  had  never  really  knotrn  a 
woman,  he  had  never  cared  to  do  so; 
perhaps  it  was  because  his  life  was  so  tilled 
with  his  love  for  his  brother ;  but  the  fact 
remained  that  women  had  never  interested 
him.    Consequently  he  had  contemplated 
Miss  Staunton  much  as  though  she  had 
been    an     inconvenient    and    dangerous 
automaton,    to    be    reckoned   with  and 
guarded  against  as  far  as  possible,  bat 
whose  proceedings  were  in  no  way  to  be 
influenced  by  an  effort  on  his  part.  Bat 
now— now  with  that  remorseful  voice  in 
his  ears,  with  that  pathetic  figure  before 
his  eyes,  a  sudden  sensation  of  pity,  of 
simple,  chivalrous  recognition  of  her  lone- 
liness and  her  womanhood,  rose  in  him. 
He  suddenly  became  aware  that  there  was 
a  side  of  the  case  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
considered   at   all— that  his  brother  and 
his  brother's  happiness  were  not  the  only 
things  at  stake. 

They  had  not  heard  his  coming,  and  he 
stood  for  a  moment  hesitating.  No  other 
word  came  from  the  summer-house,  for  a 
moment,  and,  in  the  silence,  a  slight,  dis- 
tant sound  fell  on  his  ear— the  opening  of 
the  gate  which  led  into  the  shrubbery 
from  the  garde*  On  the  instant,  tf 
hesitation,  all  sense  of  uncertainty  fell 
away  from  him.  He  stepped  forwaro, 
resolute,  quiet,  and  prompt : 

"Leighton,"  he  said.  "Go-»t  onoe, 
Clare  is  coming.11  ,  , 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  they  baa 
started  as  though  they  had  been  shot,  ana 
Leighton  had  turned  fiercely,  with  w» 
farious  face  towards  his  brother.  As  n 
finished,  Armyne  rose  sharply  to  her  tee* 
with  a  hardly  articulate  cry : 
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"  Clare  1 "  she  panted.    "  Glare  1 " 

"  She  asked  me  where  you  were  a  little 
while  ago,"  went  on  Miles,  keeping  his 
face  to  Leighton,  and  away  from  her,  and 
speaking  in  a  low,  rapid  voice.  '  "  I  heard 
the  garden -gate  jost  now.  Go.  I  will 
take  Miss  Staunton  in." 

But  Leighton  turned  upon  him  savagely. 

"I  will  not,"  he  cried.  "I  will  not,  I 
tell  you  1 " 

Miles  caught  him  suddenly  by  the 
arm. 

"  Listen  1 "  he  whispered.     "  Listen  1 " 

He  held  him  silent  and  motionless,  and 
in  the  stillness,  they  all  three  heard  the 
faint  sound  of  light  footsteps  coming  to- 
wards them. 

"  Do  you  hear  ? "  whispered  Miles ;  and 
his  voice  seemed  subservient  to  the  faint, 
far-off  sound.  "  Do  you  know  what  that 
means?  Think,  you  fooll  think  what  it 
means  if  she  finds  you  here — for  you,  for 
her,  for  the  woman  you  think  you  love. 
Gol" 

He  led  him  to  the  turn  of  the  path 
which  wound  through  the  trees  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  path  along  which 
those  steps  were  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
He  let  go  his  arm,  and  Leighton  Hammond 
slunk  away  without  a  word. 

Then  Miles  turned  and  went  back  to 
the  summer-house.  Armyne  Staunton  was 
standing  just  as  he  had  left  her,  looking 
straight  before  her,  her  whole  being  con- 
centrated, apparently,  in  an  agony  of 
listening. 

"Shall  we  got  "  he  said,  gently. 

She  did  not  look  at  him  or  speak,  and 
he  paused,  hardly  knowing  what  to  da 
His  back  was  towards  the  path  along 
which  those  steps  were  still  advancing ; 
in  his  indecision,  his  ignorance,  as  to  how 
a  woman  should  be  dealt  with  at  such  a 
crisis,  he  had  drawn  a  little  nearer  to  Miss 
Staunton  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her 
shoulder,  when  Clare  Hammond's  voice, 
low  and  icy,  and  very  terrible  to  hear, 
said: 

"Leighton!     May  I  ask "    then, 

as  Miles  turned  to  her,  while  her  sister 
dropped  again  into  the  chair :  "  You  1 "  she 
cried,  sharply.     "  You  1 " 

There  was  a  silence.  Clare  stood  where 
she  had  fallen  back  a  step  at  the  sight  of 
the  face  turned  to  her,  her  breath  coming 
quickly,  with  long,  hissing  sounds.  Army  no's 
face  was  hidden  on  the  table,  and  she  was 
shuddering  from  head  to  foot  Close  to 
her,  and  facing  his  sister-in-law,  his  breath 
coming  rather  quick  and  short,  stood  Miles. 


At  last  Clare  broke  into  a  little  discordant 
laugh.  Her  face  was  livid,  and  she  was 
almost  beside  herself  with  baffled,  impo- 
tent fury. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure,1'  she  said, 
in  a  voice  which  .was  high  and  unnatural 
with  passion.  <(I  had.  no  idea  I  was  in- 
terrupting anything  so  interesting.  You 
must  have  been  having  a  most  touching 
scene  with  my  sister,  to  move  her  so  much, 
Miles.  May  I  congratulate  you?  It  is 
settled,  of  course  f" 

She  had  spoken  rapidly,  with  a  wild 
desire  to  force  his  hand  by  any  means,  and 
the  sneer  with  which  she  ended  was  an 
insult  to  both  the  man  and  the  woman  she 
addressed.  But  to  Miles  her  words  came 
as  a  flash  of  light.  In  those  few  insolent 
syllables  he  found  the  key  for  which  he 
had  been  looking  so  anxiously,  and  he 
knew  it  instantaneously.  Clare  had  shown 
him  the  way  out — the  way  out  at  last 

Whether  he  would  have  seized  the  idea 
as  simply  and  readily  as  he  did  but  for  his 
newly-roused  perception  with  regard  to  the 
woman  he  was  protecting — protecting  con- 
sciously and  determinedly,  with  all  the 
instinctive  chivalry  which  had  been  lying 
dormant  in  him  all  his  life,  is  doubt- 
ful. Even  his  intense  desire  to  save  his 
brother  might  not  have  suggested  to  him, 
though  it  certainly  nerved  him  to  carry 
through,  what  now  seemed  suddenly  the 
obvious  thing  for  him  to  do. 

"  It  is  not  settled,"  he  said,  very  quietly 
and  deliberately,  "but — I  hope  it  may 
be." 

CHAPTER  IV.      ARMYNE  DECIDES. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing when  a  note  was  brought  from  Miles 
Hammond  to  Armyne,  who  had  not  left 
her  room.  "  Will  you  let  me  see  you  I " 
it  said,  "  now  or  later  in  the  day,  as  you 
may  prefer." 

Armyne  read  it  through  twice,  thought 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said  to  the  maid, 
who  was  waiting,  apparently,  for  an 
answer : 

"  Where  is  your  mistress  I " 

"  She  went  out  for  a  ride  directly  after 
breakfast,  miss.  Master  has  gone  to  Lon- 
don, I  believe." 

"Tell  Captain  Hammond  that  I  will  come 
to  him  in  the  breakfast-room — now,"  said 
Armyne,  and  her  voice  was  very  hard  and 
proud.  She  turned  away  as  the  girl  left 
the  room,  and  crossing  the  room  to  the  open 
window,  she  stood  there  looking  out  with  a 
little,  bitter,  cynical  smile. 
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She  had  gone  through  many  phases  of 
thought  and  feeling  during  the  long  night 
hours — hours  when  the  emotions  of  the 
evening  had  tossed  her  to  and  fro  at  their 
pleasure.  Beneath  the  surface  which  she 
liked  to  believe  constituted  her  nature— the 
surface  of  cynical,  imperturbable  woman 
of  the  world — there  lay  the  real  woman  : 
sensitive,  emotional,  delicate-minded,  deeper 
and  more  womanly,  but  no  less  quiveringlv 
responsive,  than  in  the  days  of  her  girl- 
hood. The  agony  of  realisation  and  shame 
which  had  swept  over  her  the  night  before 
at  Miles  Hammond's  words — "Clare  is 
coming  "—had  pierced  her  to  the  quick, 
waking  her  suddenly  and  relentlessly  to  a 
sense  of  the  depth  to  which  she  had  let 
herself  sink,  and  the  waking  had  brought 
with  it  an  almost  unendurable  sense  of 
self-contempt  and  humiliation.  She  had 
let  herself  drift  into  her  present  position, 
how  she  hardly  knew.  Leighton  Ham- 
mond had  attracted  her,  almost  in  spite  of 
herself,  and  she  was  so  lonely  and  so 
hungry  for  affection  that  she  had  let  him 
pass  from  flirtation  to  devotion  at  first 
half-unconscious  of  her  own  growing  feeling 
for  him,  then,  in  the  blind  recklessness  of 
a  pain  which  she  could  not  face.  But  now 
she  was  forced  to  face  it — to  face  not  only 
pain,  but  shame.  It  was  as  though  she 
had  awakened  suddenly  to  find  that,  in 
her  sleep,  she  had  reached  the  edge  of  an 
awful  precipice,  with  no  light  to  guide  her, 
nothing  to  hold  or  trust  to.  A  terrible 
feeling  of  self-distrust,  of  utter  helplessness 
and  desolation  took  possession  of  her.  All 
night  she  lay  face  downwards  on  her  bed, 
in  such  an  anguish  of  reality  as  she  seldom 
allowed  herself,  and  only  towards  morning 
had  she  sunk  into  an  exhausted  sleep. 

Now,  as  she  stood  at  the  window,  she 
was  very  white  and  haggard  certainly,  but 
perfectly  quiet  and  self-possessed,  with 
hard  lines  about  her  mouth  and  eyes.  The 
agony  of  the  night  had  spent  itself,  the 
real  woman  was  hidden  away  again  under 
a  surface  which  was. only  more  cynical, 
reckless,  and  defiant  for  the  sense  of 
degradation  in  her  own  eyes  under  which 
her  pride  was  writhing— from  the  torture 
of  which,  nevertheless,  no  assumption  of 
cynicism  or  callousness  could  save  her. 
Assert  to  herself  as  strongly  as  she  might 
that  she  was  hard,  and  bitter,  and  utterly 
indifferent  and  disdainful  her  own  woman- 
hood was  not  to  be  stifled  or  cajoled. 

Until  she  read  Miles  Hammond's  note, 
she  had  hardly  thought  of  him.  Until  the 
morning,  none  of  the  details  of  the  scene  in 


the  shrubbery  had  presented  themselves  to 
her ;  and  when,  on  waking,  she  had  forced 
herself  to  remember,  to  undeistand  the 
situation,  though  she  understood  vaguely 
that  he  had  saved  her,  though  she  remem- 
bered dimly  the  words  he  hsd  spoken, 
those  words  made  no  distinct  impresses 
on  her.  She  thought  of  them  merely  as  a 
quick-witted  grasp  at  the  only  means  of 
extrication  from  an  awkward  situation; 
she  was  conscious  that  she  would  hardly 
have  expected  such  readiness  of  resource 
from  Miles  Hammond ;  and  then  her  own 
cares  absorbed  her  again.  Now  she  mi 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  committed 
himself — if  she  chose  to  have  it  so— irre- 
trievably, and  her  lip  curled  contemp- 
tuously as  she  glanced  again  at  the  words  he 
had  written  to  her.  She  turned  and  went 
out  of  the  room,  down  the  stairs,  and  into 
the  breakfast-room. 

Miles  Hammond  was  standing  by  the 
window,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  opening 
door  he  turned  quickly,  and,  advancing  a 
step  or  two  to  meet  her,  stood  waiting. 
She  paused  for  an  instant  in  the  doorway, 
and  faced  him  with  her  head  erect  and 
her  eyes  proud  and  defiant,  though  her 
sensitive  mouth  was  hardly  so  well  under 
control.  To  each  it  seemed  as  though  the 
other  were  some  one  they  had  never  aeen 
before. 

Though  they  had  spent  a  month  under 
the  same  roof,  and  had  reached  that 
surface  familiarity  which  is  inevitable 
under  such  circumstances,  Miles  Hammond 
had  remained  as  much  a  stranger  to  her  at 
when  they  first  met.  She  had  been  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  pain  and  difficulty 
which  every  day  brought  her  to  consider 
him  otherwise  than  vaguely  as  absolutely 
uninteresting  and  unimportant  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  she  realised  the  part  he  had 
played  in  her  life,  and  looked  at  him  with 
seeing  eyes. 

And  to  the  man  that  moment  meant  in- 
finitely more.  To  him  it  wai  the  W 
woman  of  whom  he  had  definitely  and 
deliberately  thought  as  his  wife  who  was 
standing  there,  and  he  was  meeting  °* 
with  that  thought  in  his  mind  for  the  W 
time.  The  night  had  brought  no  change 
to  his  determination.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  harass  and  perplex  himself  with  argu- 
ment ;  as  the  idea  had  presented  atseK  w 
him  when  Glare's  words  suggested  it  M 
so  it  presented  itself  now-*  «*?* 
practical,  and  direct  course  of  actoo*  **. 
had  always  had  a  hasy  idea  that  he  wouj 
probably  marry  some  day,  not  bacan* 
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ever  expected  to  fall  in  love,  but  because 
he  had  an  undefined  notion  that  it  was  a 
man's  duty  to  do  so.  If  he  had  enquired 
farther  into  his  views  on  the  subject,  he 
would  have  found  that  he  vaguely  supposed 
it  might  possibly  be  his  cousin,  Beatrix 
Cahhorpe,  who  would  eventually  be  his 
wife ;  but  he  nad  never  attempted  to  ascer- 
tain her  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  if 
the  thought  of  her  had  crossed  his  mind 
as  he  reviewed  the  present  position  of 
affairs,  pacing  up  and  down  his  room, 
smoking  and  meditating,  the  night  before, 
it  was  only  as  a  passing  thought,  and 
weighed  nothing  against  the  facts  before 
him.  He  was  hardly  conscious  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  step  he  was  taking  so 
simply.  A  means  of  saving  Leighton  pre- 
sented itself  to  him,  and  he  took  it  as  he 
would  have  taken  it  if  his  life,  instead  of 
his  liberty,  had  been  involved.  He  had 
undertaken  to  help  Leighton  through;  he 
had  made  an  enormous  mistake  in  letting 
him  remain  at  Abbots  Court ;  and  though 
he  did  not  exactly  reproach  himself — be- 
cause it  seemed  to  his  simple  straight- 
forwardness that  a  man  can  only  do  his 
best  by  the  light  of  the  moment — the  fact 
increased  his  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  and  seemed  to  him  to  constitute 
an  additional  claim  on  him.  And  running 
through  all  his  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
mixing  curiously  with  his  original  and 
strongest  motive — Leighton's  salvation — 
was  an  undercurrent  of  chivalrous  desire 
to  be  of  use  to  the  lonely  womanhood, 
which  he  had  realised  so  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly the  night  before.  Leighton 
stood  first  in  his  thoughts,  first  now,  as 
always ;  but  that  moment  in  which  he  had 
stood  between  Armyne  Staunton  and  her 
sister  had  wakened  inJhim  a  new  im- 
pulse towards  the  woman  he  had  protected, 
an  impulse  to  protect  her  further,  simply 
because  she  was  an  unhappy  woman,  and 
he  was  a  strong  man. 

And  in  the  moment's  pause  she  made  oa 
entering  the  breakfast-room  that  impulse 
grew  and  strengthened.  Her  worn  face 
seemed  to  have  a  fresh  significance  read  in 
the  light  thrown  by  his  newly-awakened 
pity  and  chivalry,  and  he  wondered 
vaguely,  and  for  the  first  time,  whether 
there  were  many  women  to  whom  life  was 
so  hard.  She  shut  the  door,  and  remained 
where  she  was,  facing  him,  always  with 
that  half-defiant  contempt  quivering  about 
her  mouth. 

"  I  have  preferred  to  get  our  interview 
over  without  delay,  Captain  Hammond,"  ' 


she  said,  m  a  hard,  rapid  way,  with  the 
same  half  -  concealed  contempt  in  her 
voice.  "It  need  not  be  a  long  one,  I 
think." 

He  bowed  gravely,  without  speaking. 
He  had  had  no  definite  expectations  as 
how  she  would  meet  him;  he  felt  that 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  woman 
were  Hebrew  to  him,  and  it  had  simply 
never  occurred  to  him  to  waste  has 
thoughts  on  a  futile  attempt  to  con- 
sider the  matter  from  her  point  of  view. 
He  was  conscious,  of  being  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  workings  of  her  mind,  and 
before  he  had  decided  on  the  form  of  words 
which  would  be  least  likely  to  be  offensive 
to  her,  she  continued,  speaking  this  time 
without  the  slightest  feeling  or  expression, 
but  with  perfectly  colourless  face  and 
lips: 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your — help- 
last  night.  It  seems  almost  a  farce,  in  the 
unemotional  light  of  day,  to  assure  you 
that  I  was  too  much — that  I  did  not  realise 
at  the  time  the  form  it  took;  perhaps  I 
should  say,  rather,  the  form  that  was 
forced  upon  it.  Had  I  done  so,  I  need  not 
say  that  I  should  not  have  allowed  it  to 

pass  as  I  did." 

She  paused.     Her  voice,  as  she  spoke, 

had  grown  prouder  and  more  disdainful ; 

and  a  faint  light  of  understanding  dawned 

upon  Miles  Hammond,  a  light  which  was 

strengthened  by  her  next  words. 

"I  think  there  is  nothing  more  for  us 

to  say,"  she  said.     "  I  am  going  away  this 

afternoon,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity 

for  our  meeting  again." 

She  was  turning  to  go,  with  a  little  con- 
temptuous bend  of  the  head,  when  Miles 

Hammond's   voice,  low,  and    very  firm, 

stopped  her. 
"Do  you  think  I  asked  you  to  eee  me 

that  I  might  explain  away  what  I  said 

last  night !" 
She  made  a  slight  gesture  of  assent,  and 

stretched  out  her  hand  to  open  the  door. 
"You  are  mistaken,"  he  said,  simply. 

"  I  could  not  have  brought  myself  to  do 

such  a  thing,  even  if  I  had  wished  it    I 

do  not  wish  it." 
Something  in  his  steady,  quiet   voioe 

arrested  her  attention,  and  she  turned  her 

head  slowly  towards  him. 

"  I— do  not  understand,"  she  said.  • 
"  Miss  Staunton,  I  am  here  to  ask  you  to 

be  my  wife." 
She  did  not  start,  nor  did  she  answer 

him  for  a  moment,  but  stood  there  quietly 

looking  at  him.    It  never  struck  her  that 
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his  words  were  more  than  a  rigid  fulfilment 
of  the  demands  made  on  him  by  his  code 
of  honour ;  bat  her  grey  eyes  softened  as 
she  remembered  how  she  had  misjudged,  al- 
most insulted  him,  and  gradually  they  filled 
with  admiration.  She  was  thinking  how 
well  he  did  it,  how  courteous  and  manly 
he  was,  and  a  momentary,  wistful  wonder 
crossed  her  mind  as  to  what  the  constant 
care  and  protection  of  such  a  man  would 
be  like.  It  was  only  a  passing  thought ; 
but  it  brought  a  strangely-pathetic  ex- 
pression to  her  face,  and  when  she  spoke 
at  last  there  was  a  grave  dignity  about  her 
which  made  her  infinitely  more  womanly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,11  she  said.  "I 
have  been  unjust.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  say  that  I  understand  and  refuse 
your  offer;  but — I  thank  you." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  held 
out  her  hand,  impulsively. 

"Forgive  me,'1  she  said,  "and — good- 
bye." 

Miles  Hammond  took  the  hand  she 
offered  him,  and  held  it  steadily.  The 
dignity  with  which  she  accepted  and  dis- 
posed of  his  words,  touched  his  manhood 
to  the  quick,  and  he  forgot  even  Leighton 
in  his  desire  to  help  her. 

"You  do  not  understand,"  he  said, 
earnestly,  and  about  the  straightforward 
simplicity  of  his  words  there  was  a  ring 
and  a  purpose  more  convincing  than  tor- 
rents of  eloquence  could  have  been.  "I 
tun  not  speaking  because  I  consider  myself 
bound  to  do  so ;  do  not  put  my  words 
aside  like  that  Believe  me,  they  are  not 
the  mere  form  you  think  them.  I  have 
very  little  to  offer;  but  I  think  that  a 
husband's  care  and  protection  might  be 
something  to  you,  and  I  earnestly  beg  you 
to  let  me  give  it  you." 

She  had  listened  to  him  without  moving, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face,  and,  as  he  finished, 
a  sudden  thrill  ran  through  her,  she  drew 
her  hand  sharply^from  his  hold  and  drew 
back  a  step  or  two.  He  went  on,  without 
waiting  for  her  to  speak. 

"  Do  not  refuse  me,"  he  said,  quickly, 
"  do  not  refuse  me  because  there  is  no  love 
between  us.  Best  and  contentment — 
happiness  even — are  to  be  found  apart 
from  that,  believe  me.  Give  me  only  the 
right  to  do  my  best  for  you,  and  I,  on  my 
part,  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  justify  your 
trust" 

He  paused.  Armyne  had  sunk  into  a 
chair,  her  face  hidden,  as  she  had  hidden 
it  the  night  before,  upon  her  arms,  and  in 
the  silence  that  followed  a  wild  yearning 


swept  over  her,  a  sudden,  passionate  dealfe 
for  all  that  he  was  offering  her.  On  her 
quivering  sense  of  degradation,  of  self- 
contempt,  the  pitying  respect  of  his  man- 
ner, the  knowledge  that  he  wished  to 
make  her  his  wife — he  who  had  seen  her 
in  her  deepest  humiliation — had  fallen  with 
a  touch  that  was  infinitely  soothing,  and  a 
sudden  rush  of  gratitude,  an  instinctive 
longing  to  rely  upon  the  strength  she 
touched  in  him,  almost  overwhelmed  her. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  revulsion,  her  face 
and  neck  flushed  hotly,  and  she  lifted  her 
head  abruptly,  looking  straight  before  her, 
with  her  eyes  a  little  fixed,  and  the  muscles 
of  her  face  set  and  rigid. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then 
he  said,  not  looking  at  her : 

11  Will  you  tell  me  why  1 " 

"  I  cannot" 

"  You  are  thinking  of— my  brother." 

She  turned  to  him  swiftly,  rising  as  she 
did  so,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  eyes 
flashing ;  but  he  went  on  rapidly  and 
urgently : 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said.  "  I  know,  I- 
heard.  But  in  spite  of  that— because  of 
that  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me  help  you-I 
beg  you  to  be  my  wife." 

He  looked  her  full  in  the  face  as  he 
spoke,  with  infinite  compassion  and  con- 
sideration in  his  eyes.  She  did  not  tarn 
away,  but  stood  looking  at  him.  Very 
slowly  the  colour  faded  from  her  face,  the 
gleam  from  her  eyes.  The  sensitive  mouth 
twitched,  trembled,  and  the  hard  lines 
seemed  to  break  up  and  die  out  of  her 
face,  leaving  it  softened  and  qdvering. 
At  last  she  slowly  lifted  her  hands,  which 
trembled  too,  and  dropped  her  face  upon 
them. 

"Don't,"  she  muttered.  "  Don't  - 
tempt  me !    I  am  lonely  1 " 

11  It  is  not  temptation,"  he  answered, 
and  his  voice  shook  a  little  with  his  com- 
passion. "  Don't  refuse  the  little  I  can  do. 
Don't " 

But  she  interrupted  him. 

11  Oh  wait,"  she  cried  sharply,  lifting  her 
head  abruptly,  and  throwing  out  h« 
hands.     "Waitl" 

"Shall  I  leave  you  now»  Will  you 
give  me  an  answer  later  on  1 "  . 

"Nol"  she  cried,  struggling  finely 
with  the  emotion  which  almost  chokea 
her.     "No!    Now— only— wait." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand,  caught  « 
the  window  curtain,  and  pressing  her  face 
against  it,  stood  motionless.     Should  anei 
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Should  she?  She  was  lonely,  lonely 
beyond  all  words,  and  she  would  not  be 
atone  any  more.  She  was  homeless,  and  he 
would  give  her  a  home.  She  was  nothing 
to  any  living  soul,  and  he  would  care  for 
her  and  protect  her.  More  than  all,  she 
was  weak — utterly  weak !  He  would  save 
her  from  herself,  from  Leighton  Hammond, 
from  her  own  love. 

He  moved  away  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
hurry  her,  until  a  slight  sound  told  him  that 
she  had  moved,  and  he  turned  towards 
her  again. 

She  was  standing,  one  hand  still  holding 
the  curtain,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  him, 
with  a  struggle  in  them  that  was  most 
weary  and  pathetic. 

"  Do  you  still — wish  it  f "  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  her  steadily. 

11  You  —  understand  —  what  you  are 
doing  % " 

"  Quite." 

"  Then — I  will  marry  you." 


CHAPTER  V. 


'MRS.   MILES/ 


"Ah,  Bee,  that's  right,  my  child.  I 
was  thinking  of  sending  up  to  you." 

The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Calthorpe,  Miles 
and  Leighton  Hammond's  "Aunt  Harry." 
She  was  an  elderly  lady,  with  nearly  white 
hair,  and  a  most  placid  and  good-tempered 
face,  but  as  she  sat  there,  by  her  own 
drawing-room  fire,  her  expression  was 
hardly  so  serene  as  usual,  and  her  daughter, 
a  tall  girl  of  two-and-twenty,  who  had  just 
opened  the  door,  said  brightly : 

"  Did  you  think  I  should  be  late,  mother 
dear)  It  is  twenty  minutes  to  dinner 
time." 

It  was  a  frank,  pleasant  young  voice, 
and  Beatrix  Galthorpe's  face  was  like  it. 
There  was  nothing  absolutely  pretty  about 
her ;  her  nice  brown  eyes  were  very  clear 
and  bright,  but  they  were  not  remarkable 
for  size,  or  colour ;  her  complexion,  also, 
was  clear  and  good,  but  in  nowise  un- 
common, and  her  hair  was  the  soft  brown 
hair  of  hundreds  of  English  girls.  But 
she  was  altogether  attractive.  Her  figure 
was  excellent,  and  she  carried  herself 
lightly  and  well,  and  her  pretty  simple 
dinner  dress  of  white  silk  fitted  her,  and 
suited  her  to  perfection. 

"  Why  not  make  yourself  believe  it  will 
be  all  right,  dear?"  she  went  on  quickly  and 
persuasively.  "After  all,  it  is  not  being 
quite  fair  to  Miles  to  suppose  that  he 
would  marry  any  one  who  wasn't  nice. 
You    look  quite    nervous,  dear.      Don't 


let  Mrs.  Miles  weigh  on  your  mind  like 
thai" 

It  was  a  cold  January  night,  and  as  she 
spoke  Bee  Calthorpe  knelt  down  on  the 
hearthrug,  turning  her  face  towards  her 
mother,  and  stretching  out  her  hands  to 
the  fire.  Mrs.  Calthorpe  looked  at  her 
quite  piteously.  She  was  not  used  to 
weights  on  her  mind,  and  she  hardly  knew 
how  to  cope  with  such  a  phenomenon. 

"  She  does  weigh  on  my  mind,  Bee," 
she  said.-  "I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
dear  Miles  again,  but  1  must  say  I  wish 
the  regiment  had  stopped  in  Malta.  I'm 
quite  convinced  that  we  shan't  like  her." 

"She's  Glare's  sister,  mother,  and  you've 
always  liked  Clare.  Yes,  dear,  I  know 
she  and  Leighton  were  not  at  the  wedding, 
but  there  may  have  been  reasons.  It  does 
seem  so  unjust  to  prepare  ourselves  to 
dislike  her  beforehand — now  doesn't  it  f 
It's  rather  an  ordeal  for  her,  too,  being 
introduced  to  Miles's  relations,  and  you  will 
make  it  easy  for  her,  won't  you  9  After 
all,  she  is  Miles's  wife,  you  know." 

She  was  leaning  persuasively  forward, 
and  Mrs.  Calthorpe  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  without  speaking.  She  could  not 
tell  her  daughter  —  indeed,  she  would 
hardly  have  acknowledged  to  herself— that 
it  was  just  because  this  stranger  was  Miles 
Hammond's  wife,  that  she  so  much  dis- 
liked the  thought  of  her. 

Bee  herself  was  perhaps  the  only 
member  of  the  Galthorpe  and  Hammond 
families  to  whom  the  idea  that  she  and  her 
cousin  Miles  would  probably  marry  had 
never  presented  itself  in  any  shape  or 
form.  She  had  loved  him  dearly  as  long 
as  she  could  remember,  but  simply  as  a 
particularly  delightful  kind  of  elder 
brother;  and  Mrs.  Galthorpe,  who  had 
been  placidly  and  secretly  convinced  that 
her  favourite  nephew  would  one  day  be 
her  son,  hardly  knew  how  to  be  thankful 
enough  for  the  frank  unconsciousness  with 
which  those  brown  eyes  met  her  own. 

"  You  always  have  your  own  way,  Bee," 
she  said,  fondly.  "  I  think  you  tyrannise 
over  your  mother.  Well,  I  must  try,  I 
suppose.  But  I  shall  be  very  glad  when 
this  evening  is  over." 

And  Bee,  as  she  rose  from  the  rug,  could 
have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  echo  the 
words.  She  was  conscious  that  her  own 
prejudice  against  this  new  relation  who 
was  to  be  introduced  to  them  in  a  few  mo- 
ments was  even  stronger  than  her  mother's. 
She  had  defended  Miles  Hammond's  wife, 
partly   from   something    in    her    nature 
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which  always  impelled  her  to  defend  the 
absent,  partly  because  she  was  Miles  Ham- 
mond's wife,  and  Bee  was  loyalty  itself; 
bat  even  while  she  made  excuses,  and 
found  reasons  for  everything,  all  she  heard 
of  the  short  engagement  and  hasty 
marriage,  which  had  taken  place  when  the 
Galthorpes  were  abroad,  had  been  sinking, 
insensibly  to  herself,  deep  into  her  mind. 

11  It  will  be  much  nicer  than  yon  expect, 
I  feel  sore,"  she  said,  cheerfully.  Then, 
as  the  front-door  bell  rang  loudly :  "  There 
they  are,"  she  added 

There  was  a  dreadful  little  pause.  Bee, 
with  a  bright  colour,  gave  her  mother  a 
smile  which  was  at  once  sympathising  and 
appealing.  Then  the  servant  announced, 
"Captain  and.  Mrs.  Miles  Hammond  1" 
And  Captain  and  Mrs.  Miles  Hammond 
followed  their  names  into  the  room. 

Beatrix  Calthorpe's  expectations  had 
been  of  the  vaguest,  and  probably,  in  any 
case,  her  first  sensation  at  the  sight  of  her 
cousin's  wife  must  have  been  one  of  sur- 
prise. But  it  had  seemed  extremely  likely 
that  the  surprise  should  be  succeeded — as 
she  swiftly  realised  was  the  case,  by  a  feel- 
ing that  "Mrs.  Miles"  was  one  of  the 
most  charming- looking  women  she  had 
ever  seen* 

"Bee!"  said  her  mother;  and,  as  the 
girl  came  forward:  "This  is  my  daughter," 
she  said — "  our  only  child." 

They  were  almost  exactly  the  same 
height — Mrs.  Miles  and  Bee,  and  the 
former  looked  straight  into  the  girl's  eyes 
js  she  held  out  her  hand.  There  was  an 
admiring  glow  about  the  young  face,  and 
a  frank  friendliness  in  her  manner  which 
touched  the  quick  perceptions  of  the  elder 
woman,  and  brought  a  sympathetic  smile 
to  the  lovely  grey  eyes. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Bee, 
cordially. 

And  Armyne  Hammond  smiled  at  her 
again  as  she  answered : 

"  Thank  you." 

Between  Armyne  Staunton  and  the 
Armyne  Hammond  of  this  evening  lay 
only  six  months ; '  but  they  had  been 
months  which,  almost  without  conscious- 
ness on  her  part,  had  undone  the  work  of 
years. 

She  and  her  husband  had  gone  to  Malta 
with  his  regiment  immediately  after  their 
marriage,  which  had,  indeed,  been  hurried 
on  for  that  very  reason,  and  there,  where 
she  had  never  been  before,  undisturbed  by 
any  associations  with  her  old,  unhappy 
life,  the  new  life,  which  was  such  a  risk, 


and  such  a  problem,  and  which  they  had 
undertaken,  he  so  simply,  and  she  so  reck- 
lessly, began  for  them  both. 

At  first  she  had  been  restless,  ill  at  ease, 
and  wretched.  She  had  had  terrible  fits 
of  morbid  depression  and  sensitiveness 
when  her  husband's  very  steadiness  and 
gentleness  became  a  touch  on  her  over- 
strung nerves,  which  was  almost  in- 
tolerable to  her.  She  had  had  moods, 
too — and  perhaps  she  had  suffered  most 
acutely  in  them — when  the  remembrance 
of  his  proposal  to  her,  and  of  the 
scene  in  the  shrubbery  at  Abbots 
Court,  which  had  preceded  it,  became  to 
her  an  agony  of  shame  and  humiliation 
against  which  she  rebelled  and  straggled 
in  vain,  and  in  which  bar  present  position 
became  almost  intolerable  to  her.  At 
such  times,  when  her  proud  sensitiveness 
was  worked  up  to  the  utmost  pitch,  she 
would  force  herself,  in  a  kind  of  desperate, 
reckless  self-defence,  to  take  refoge  in  a 
bitter  cynicism,  in  which  she  was  prouder 
and  harder  than  she  had  ever  been 
before. 

But  gradually,  as  the  weeks  and  months 
went  on,  there  had  stolen  over  her  a  new 
sense  of  peace,  of  reliance,  and  confidence, 
such  as  she  had  never  known  before.  For 
the  first  time  for  years  she  had  realised 
what  it  meant  to  be  at  rest— to  feel  that 
she  was  not  alone,  Her  husband's  manly, 
straightforward  care  and  kindness  had 
never  failed  her ;  she  had  made  no  demand 
upon  his  consideration  which  he  had  not 
met  with  a  ready  courtesy  that  never 
varied,  a  steady  strength  that  seemed  in- 
exhaustible. Her  feeling  for  Leighton 
Hammond  had  faded  into  a  dim  memory; 
all  passion  and  struggle  seemed  little  by 
little  to  die  quietly  out  of  her  life,  to  be  re- 
placed by  an  inexpressibly  restful  sense  of 
gratitude  and  respect  for  the  man  in  whom 
she  trusted. 

A*d  m  this  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
rest  all  her  most  charming  and  womanly 
qualities  developed  day  by  day.  With  the 
sense  of  weary  unsatisfied  lenging  that  had 
haunted  her  so  long,  had  passed  ftwayaU 
her  capricious  contemptuousness,  all  that 
air  of  cynical  carelessness  of  people's  ic- 
ings and  opinion  which  she  had  hitherto 
assumed.  Her  attitude  was  no  loegtf  0D° 
of  defenceless  resentment  against  the  world 
at  large,  trying  in  vain  to  shelter  itself  e* 
hind  a  mask  of  disdainful  cynicism.  WW 
she  had  resented  so  keenly,  insensibly" 
herself,  was  the  inexorable,  inevitable  faj 
that  the  world  cared  nothing  for  her,  tft» 
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t  could,  in  the  nature  ef  things,  have  no 
)ity  and  no  consideration  for  her,  that  it 
ras  cruel;  but  now  that  she  seemed  to  need 
lothing  from  it,  now  that  she  was  safe  and 
heltered  in  the  sure  strength  of  her  hus- 
band's protection,  she  did  not  find  it  cruel 
uiy  longer.  The  swift  intuitive  sym- 
>athy  which  was  inherent  in  her,  came 
nto  full  play  at  last;  the  magnetic 
barm  which  she  possessed,  as  only  a  few 
vomen  possess  it,  and  which  she  had  done 
ler  utmost  to  destroy  in  her  reckless 
lesire  to  harden  herself,  deepened  and 
trengthened.  She  was  impulsive  as  ever, 
rat  her  impulsiveness  only  added  to  her 
aseination. 

And  this  evening  she  was  at  her  very 
)eet  and  sweetest.  Miles  had  hardly 
ealised  the  disapprobation  with  which  his 
narriage  had  been  contemplated  by  his 
amily,  the  coldness  of  the  letters  he  re- 
ceived had  made  no  impression  on  him; 
le  was  a  man  on  whom  such  hints  were 
absolutely  thrown  away.  He  had  talked  a 
good  deal  to  Armyne  of  his  aunt,  of  whom 
le  was  very  fond,  and  she  had  been  rather 
urprised  when  she  realised  how  anxious 
ihe  was  that  they  should  like  her. 

She  turned  again,  with  a  graceful,  cour- 
teous movement,  to  Mrs.  Galthorpe,  as  she 
released  Bee's  hand,  and  the  girl  turned  to 
ler  cousin  with  a  smile  of  congratulation. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  Miles,11 
she'said.   "We  have  missed you  verymuch.* 

He  shook  hands  with  her,  with  the 
^uiet  manner  which  had  always  been 
characteristic  of  him ;  but  as  he  met  her 
smiling,  congratulating  eyes,  his  own 
darkened  curiously,  the  colour  died  sud- 
denly out  of  his  face,  and  he  glanced,  as 
if  involuntarily,  from  her  to  his  wife  as 
she  sat  by  Mrs.  Galthorpe.  Bee  noticed 
bhe  glance,  though  the  change  in  his  colour 
and  expression  escaped  her,  and  she  won- 
dered whether  he  shared  her  own  anxiety 
as  to  how  they  would  get  on  together. 
But  instinct  told  her  they  would  certainly 
get  on  better  alone,  so  she  did  not  respond 
to  the  look.  She  kept  him  talking  to  her 
for  the  next  ten  minutes,  and,  trifling  as 
their  conversation  was,  she  was  vaguely 
impressed,  and,  a  little  amused,  by  some- 
thing in  his  manner,  which  was  not  the  old 
Miles.  What  did  marriage  do  to  people  t 
Bhe  wondered  Miles  had  always  been 
quiet  and  steady-going;  but — now,  he 
was  older  somehow.  His  expression  had 
changed,  too,  she  thought,  though  she 
could  not  have  told  how,  and  she  was! 
still  trying  to  discover  what  the  difference  | 


was,  when  Mr.  Galthorpe  came  into  the 
room,  and  dinner  was  announced. 

Mr.  Galthorpe  was,  before  all  else,  a  man 
of  business.  Nothing  that  happened  out- 
side the  bank,  in  which  he  was  a  senior 
partner,  was  of  any  lasting  importance  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  had  forgotten  that  there 
had  been  anything  unusual  about  his 
nephew's  marriage.  He  found  "Mrs. 
Miles  "  a  delightful  woman,  and  the  din- 
ner which  Mrs.  Calthorpe  had  dreaded, 
and  which  had  been  a  weight  even  on 
Bee's  mind,  passed  off  excellently. 

In  Bee  herself  the  thrill  of  excite- 
ment which  the  sound  of  the  door  bell 
had  sent  through  her  had  never  died 
away.  Her  first  surprised  admiration  of 
her  cousin's  wife  had  deepened  it,  and 
though  she  spoke  little  to  Armyne  during 
dinner,  every  word  and  every  gesture  of 
"  Mrs.  Miles  "  seemed  to  her  more  charm- 
ing than  the  last 

There  is  nothing  by  which  a  girl  is  more 
readily  and  unconsciously  subjugated  than 
by  womanly  grace  and  graciousness,  and 
Bee  Calthorpe's  inevitable  admiration — 
generous  and  warm-hearted  as  she  was — 
had  also  all  the  enthusiasm  of  reaction. 
She  was  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and 
her  present  delight  was  in  proportion  to 
her  previous  distasteful  expectation.  If 
she  had  needed  any  other  incentive  to 
enthusiasm,  she  would  have  found  it  in 
her  affectionate  pleasure  at  the  thought 
that  it  was  Miles's  wife  she  was  admiring, 
it  was  Miles's  wife  of  whom  she  was  so 
longing  to  know  mora 

Armyne,  with  her  sensitive,  sympathetic 
intuition,  read  something  of  the  girl's  feel- 
ing in  her  open  face  and  pleasant  voice, 
and  responded  to  it  with  all  her  old 
pleasure  in  the  sense  that  she  was  attrac- 
tive, and  with  all  her  new  sweetness  and 
womanliness. 

"  Gome  and  sit  here  by  me,19  she  said  to 
the  girl,  when  they  reached  the  drawing- 
room,  after  dinner.  "  I  hope  we  are  going 
to  be  friends,  Beatrix."  She  smiled  as  she 
spoke  the  girl's  name,  and  Bee  thought  she 
never  had  seen  any  one  so  sweet  and 
lovely.  They  were  alone  in  the  room. 
Mrs.  Galthorpe  had  been  stopped  in  the 
hall  by  a  servant,  and  the  man  who  now 
brought  in  their  coffee,  brought  also  a 
message  to  the  effect  that  "  Would  Mrs. 
Miles  excuse  her  for  a  few  minutesV  Mrs. 
Miles  returned  answer  that  she  was  on  no 
account  to  hurry,  as  Miss  Beatrix  would 
take  care  of  her,  and  they  sat  down 
together. 
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There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Armyne 
sipped  her  coffee,  and  watched  the  girl's 
face  as  she  sat,  with  her  brown  head 
leaning  on  her  hand,  looking  into  the  fire. 
Miles  had  hardly  mentioned  his  cousin, 
and  Armyne  had  supposed,  until  she  saw 
her,  that  Beatrix  Calthorpe  was  not  par- 
ticularly interesting;  now  she  thought, 
carelessly,  that  it  was  owing  to  his  general 
imperceptiveness  where  women  and  girls 
were  concerned.  And  she  was  rather  glad 
that  he  had  said  nothing,  she  liked  the 
surprise.  Armyne  had  never  known  a 
girl  intimately,  and  it  was  a  new  and  very 
pleasant  idea  to  her  that  she  might  get  to 
be  fond  of  this  one — this  girl  who  was 
evidently  ready  to  be  fond  of  her.  She 
was  thinking  of  these  things,  thinking  how 
fresh  and  attractive  the  girl  was,  when 
Bee  turned  to  her  with  a  pretty,  shy  move- 
ment, and  said : 

"  I  do  hope  you'll  like  me.  Miles  and  I 
have  been  friends  since  he  was  a  boy — 
such  a  dear  boy." 

Armyne's  face  changed  suddenly,  and 
completely.  She  had  intended  to  make 
the  girl  talk  about  herself,  to  find  out  what 
she  was  like,  but  she  seemed  to  forget  all 
about  that.  A  strange,  soft  light  came  into 
her  eyes,  and  putting  down  her  coffee  cup, 
she  leant  a  little  forward,  her  elbow  resting 
on  her  knee,  her  chin  on  the  palm  of  her 
hand. 

11  What  was  he  like  thenl"  she  said 
quickly. 

Bee  laughed.  "Like?"  she  said: 
"  Well,  it's  so  difficult  to  say.  He  was — 
just  Miles  always,  much  nicer  than  other 
boys.  He  was  a  great  cricketer  in  those 
days.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  play 
cricket?" 

"No!    Was  he  good  at  it  t" 

"Good!  He  was  splendid."  And  as 
her  auditor  made  a  little  movement  of 
interest,  Bee  proceeded  to  tell  anecdote 
after  anecdote  of  Miles's  boyish  days — the 
days  when,  he  and  she  had  been  like 
brother  and  sister  as  she  explained.  And 
as  she  talked,  the  strange  light  in  Armyne's 
eyes  grew  deeper  and  softer.  If  the  girl 
paused,  she  drew  her  on  with  little 
enquiring  words  spoken  in  a  low,  dreamy 
voice,  and  when  Bee  said  finally :  "Would 
you  like  to  see  an  old  photograph  of  him 
when  he  was  quite  little  1 "  a  soft  colour, 
of  which  she  was  quite  unconscious, 
came  into  her  face — Armyne  still  coloured 
as  readily  as  she  had  done  in  her  girlhood 
—and  she  said,  quickly :  "  Yes,  dear." 

Then  she  paused,  listened  a  moment 


with  the  old  quick  movement  of  her 
eyebrows  —  the  discontented  contraction 
was  there  no  longer — and  added:  "Only— 
not  now  !  Here  he  comes."  Then  with  a 
little  impulsive  gesture  she  drew  the  girl 
down  to  her  and  kissed  her  swiftly,  u 
Miles  and  his  uncle  came  in  with  Mn, 
Calthorpe. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  seemed  to  Be* 
to  pass  only  too  quickly,  and  when 
Armyne  begged  that  she  would  come  and 
keep  her  company  next  day,  when  Mik 
would  be  on  duty,  the  colour  came  to  her 
cheeks  in  a  delighted  flush  and  she  assented 
eagerly. 

11 A  very  nice  woman,"  remarked  Mr. 
Calthorpe  when  Miles  and  "Mrs.MuW 
had  departed.  "Don't  think  Miles  ii 
much  in  love  though." 

"  Father !  Why,  father,  I  think  he  is 
awfully  in  love."  Mr.  Calthorpe  pinched 
his  daughter's  ear  caressingly. 

"Well,  young  woman,"  he  said,  "of 
course  you  think  you  know  beat  always; 
but  I  never  saw  a  man  in  love  who  was 
as  cold  and  short  as  he  was  when  1  con- 
gratulated him  after  dinner.  In  no  harry 
to  come  upstairs  either.   Like  her,  Harry  t " 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  hesitated.  "I— hardly 
know,"  she  said.    "  Yes,  I— I  xeaUy  think 

I  do." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  Bee 
contributed  her  share  to  the  family  critique 
on  "Mrs.  Miles." 

" 1  think  she's  sweet,"  she  said  emphati- 
cally.    Then  With  a  laugb,  she  added: 

II  I  wonder  whether  they  are  talking  about 
us ! " 

They  were  not  at  that  moment 
Armyne  disliked  talking  in  a  cab,  and  she 
was  quite  silent,  with  little  smiles  coming 
and  going  round  her  mouth ;  nor  did  her 
husband  seem  to  have  any  inclination  to 
speak.  He  sat  very  still,  and  there  wm 
something  rather  rigid  about  his  pose,  and 
about  the  steady  composure  of  his  face,  « 
he  looked  out  at  the  quiet  streets  through 
which  they  passed.  .. 

11  Are  you  going  to  smoke » *  she  m> 
when  they  reached  home.  "  Yon  wanted 
to  finish  that  article  of  Lord  Wolaeiey «, 
didn't  youl"  She  spoke  to  him  fl» 
easily  and  naturally,  unfastening  her  clotf 
as  she  talked,  and  dropping  it  over  a  cnair 
with  the  careless  movements  of  a  woman 
who  is  at  home,  and  quite  unconstramea ; 
and  she  looked  round  at  him  as  «» 
finished  with  the  simple,  nnembarraweo 
look,  which  was  the  outward  token  of  «■ 
quiet  friendliness  of  the  relation  between 
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them — friendliness  in  which  there  was  no 
touch  of  any  warmer  feeling.  She  thought, 
sometimes,  how  strange  it  was  that  it 
should  all  have  become  so  quickly  a 
matter-of-coursa 

"Yes,1'  he  answered.  "I  shall  smoke 
for  a  little.  Have  you  had  a  pleasant 
evening)"  He  was  looking  very  tired, 
and  about  his  voice,  as  about  his  attitude 
in  the  cab,  there  was  something  constrained 
— something  beneath  its  courteous  gentle- 
ness, which  was  suggestive  of  steady 
endurance. 

"Very  pleasant,"  she  said,  quickly. 
"They  are  nice,  kind  peopla  And 
Beatrix — Beatrix  and  I  are  going  to  be 
great  friends."  And  as  she  stood  close  to 
him,  she  emphasised  her  words  with  a 
little  impulsive  touch  on  his  arm,  then 
turned  away,  took  up  her  cloak,  and  went 
carelessly  out  of  the  room. 

Left  alone,  Miles  Hammond,  with  some- 
thing mechanical  and  deliberate  in  his 
movements  as  if  he  were  putting  some  kind 
of  force  upon  himself,  crossed  the  room  for 
his  magazine,  and  sitting  down  with  it, 
lighted  a  cigar  and  began  to  read.  But 
he  never  turned  a  page.  His  cigar  went 
out,  unnoticed,  and  still  he  sat  in  the  same 
position,  his  face  pale  and  set  At  last  the 
book  fell  to  the  floor,  and  his  head  was 
bowed  upon  his  clenched  hands,  as  his 
elbows  rested  on  his  knees. 


CHAPTER  VI.      SETTING  THINGS  STRAIGHT. 

Miles  Hammond  had  taken  rooms  in 
Kensington  until  a  house  should  be  found 
in  which  they  could  settle,  while  his  regi- 
ment should  be  quartered  at  the  Tower. 
They  were  comfortable  rooms  enough,  and 
for  the  first  three  weeks  the  house  hunting 
did  not  get  on  much. 

But  there  was  one  thing  that  did  get  on, 
and  that  was  the  attachment  between 
Armyne  and  Bee  Galthorpe.  Bee's  first 
girlish  admiration  had  developed  rapidly, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  experience 
there  had  come  to  her  what  comes  to  so 
many  girls— an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  a 
woman  much  older  than  herself.  If  she 
had  been  in  the  least  given  to  self-analysis, 
she  would  probably  have  been  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  herself,  for  she  had  always 
looked  with  a  certain  youthful  scorn  upon 
such  enthusiasms.  But  she  simply  never 
thought  about  the  matter  at  all  It  was 
to  her  a  perfectly  natural  and  delightful 
sequel  to  her  sisterly  relation  with  Miles, 
that  she  should  love  Miles's  wife.  She  had 


been  so  sorry  to  think  of  losing  Miles,  and, 
instead  of  that,  she  had  gained — Armyne. 

And  to  Armyne  the  girlish  presence; 
the  atmosphere  of  youth  and  freshness 
which  surrounded  her;  the  bright,  frank 
talk ;  were  all  delightful.  Bee's  devotion 
to  her  made  an  irresistible  appeal  to  her 
love-craving  temperament  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  girl's  personality  had  done  the 
rest.  She  liked  to  listen  to  her,  to  watch 
her,  to  give  her  the  pleasure  she  enjoyed 
so  heartily ;  and  she  ended  in  giving  her 
that  intense  affection  which  had  had  so 
few  outlets  in  her  lonely  life — the  affection 
which  was  so  impulsive,  so  tender,  and 
which  made  her  always  so  curiously  reliant 
on  its  object 

She  had  the  girl  with  her  constantly,  and 
they  became  intimate  in  a  very  short  time. 
In  nearly  all  their  house  hunting  and 
shopping  expeditions  she  made  one ;  they 
rarely  went  to  a  concert  or  a  theatre  with- 
out her.  But  it  was  some  time— even  see- 
ing him  as  constantly  as  she  did — before 
Bee  left  off  wondering  vaguely  about  the 
change  which  she  had  fancied  she  noticed 
in  Miles  when  she  saw  him  first  on  his 
return.  Over  and  over  again  it  struck 
her,  but  she  could  never  define  or  explain 
it,  and  gradually  she  became  so  accustomed 
to  it,  that,  at  last  she  forgot  that  he  had 
ever  been,  as  she  expressed  it  to  herself, 
"  different  somehow." 

About  three  weeks  after  their  arrival  in 
London,  Armyne  took  a  sudden  dislike 
to  their  lodgings,  and  electrified  Bee  by 
plunging  into  the  turmoil  of  house  hunting 
and  furnishing  with  an  impetuosity  before 
which  no  difficulty  had  a  chance  of  more 
than  half  a  second  s  existence.  In  a  week 
she  had  found  a  little  house  which  exactly 
suited  them;  in  another  week  she  had 
succeeded — nobody  knew  how — in  getting 
all  the  preliminaries  disposed  of  and  an 
agreement  signed,  and  before  the  third 
was  two  days  old,  she  had  provided  her- 
self with  servants,  and  the  process  of 
"  moving  in  "  was  in  full  swing. 

This  is  a  process  which  is  always  at- 
tended by  a  certain  amount  of  excitement, 
sometimes  pleasant,  generally  the  reverse. 
There  is  an  uncertainty  -attending  the 
movements  of  the  employ^  of  a  furnishing 
warehouse,  which  leaves  ample  room  for 
speculation  in  the  human  breast — specula- 
tion as  to  when  he  will  appear,  what  he 
will  bring  with  him  when  he  does  appear, 
and  how  much,  or,  rather,  how  little  he 
will  have  accomplished  before  he  dis- 
appears.     The  only  thing  which  can  be 
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foretold  with  any  certainty  is,  that  he  will 
not  bring  that  article  of  which  you  stand  at 
the  moment  in  most  pressing  need. 

When  Armyne  and  Bee  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  after  an  early  lunch,  prepared 
to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  drawing- 
room,  he  had  just  disappeared,  and  the 
house  presented  an  appearance  calculated 
to  shake  the  faith  of  the  firmest  believer  in 
the  possibility  of  its  ever  being  as  other 
houses* 

"  Ob,  Bee  ! "  said  Armyne. 

"Ob,  Armyne!"  said  Bee,  "what  does 
it  look  like?" 

It  looked — as  far  as  it  could  be  said  to 
look  like  anything — like  a  small  furniture 
warehouse  in  an  advanced  stage  of  chaos, 
and  strewn  with  shreds  of  matting.  And  a 
rapid  tour  of  inspection  did  not  prove 
cheering. 

"Armyne,"  called  Bee  presently  from  an 
upper  bedroom  to  Armyne  in  the  drawing- 
room,  "  is  anything  where  you  expected  it 
to  be*" 

"Nothing,  Bee!" 

"  The  dining-room  furniture  is  up  here 
— some  of  it.  What  is  in  the  drawing- 
room  1" 

"A  bed  and  two  baths!" 

"And  the  drawing-room  things  are  in 
the  dining-room.     Now,  why  1 " 

But  Armyne  did  not  attempt  to  tell  her 
why.  Bee,  returning  to  her,  found  her 
contemplating  the  two  baths  with  an  ex- 
pression of  helpless  despair.  But,  as  the 
"  1  came  in,  she  turned  impulsively  towards 


ier. 

"Bee,"  she  said,  "I  mean  to  come 
in  to-morrow,  even  if  we  sleep  on  the 
floor,  and  dine  off  a  bath.  I  can't  stand 
those  rooms  any  more.  There  are  the 
men  coming  back  now;  I  shall  go  and 
talk  to  them.  Go  and  see  if  there  is  any 
hope  in  the  kitchen,  dear,  will  you  ? " 

She  did  go  and  talk  to  them,  with  the 
result  that  in  ten  minutes  the  head  man 
would  have  undertaken  to  have  the  whole 
house  ready  for  her  in  half  an  hour,  and 
would  have  cheerfully  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt to  keep  his  word.  An  hour  later 
the  drawing-room  carpet,  which  Bee  had 
discovered  in  the  kitchen,  was  on  the  draw- 
ing-room floor,  the  drawing-room  furniture 
had  been  transported  from  the  dining- 
room  to  its  proper  sphere,  and  Armyne 
and  Bee  were  energetically  unpacking 
books  and  ornaments. 

Armyne  very  seldom  worked  hard, 
and,  when  she  did,  it  was  in  a  desul- 
tory and  impulsive  fashion,  with  quick, 


graceful,  erratic  movements,  which  pro- 
duced amazing  results  in  a  short  spaa  of 
time.  Bee  got  through  little  by  comparison, 
though  she  worked  devotedly  to  carry  oat 
the  impetuous,  and  often  very  hazy  direc- 
tions bestowed  upon  her. 

" There  1"  said  Armyne,  at  last;  "that 
case  is  empty.  Fetch  a  man  to  take  it 
away,  dear,  will  you,  while  I  put  in  these 
books!" 

She  was  half  kneeling,  half  sitting,  before 
the  book-case  to  finish  her  task,  when  she 
heard  a  man  come  upstairs  and  into  the 
room.  Her  energy  had  gradually  deserted 
her,  and  she  was  looking  dreamily  at  the 
books  she  had  arranged,  with  a  sweet, 
vague,  far-away  expression  in  her  grey 
eyeat  She  did  not  turn  round  at  first,  bat 
noticing  that  the  man  did  not  move,  the 
said  absently,  without  turning  her  head: 

"Take  those  cases  away,  please."  She 
looked  slightly  over  her  shoulder  to  make 
sure  that  he  understood  her,  and  than 
rose  swiftly  to  [her  knees,  with  ose  hand 
resting  on  the  book-case  behind  her,  and  a 
quick  rush  of  colour  in  her  cheek*.  Miles 
Hammond  was  standing  behind  her,  his 
back  to  the  light,  watching  her  quietly. 
She  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  which 
were  very  soft  and  deep,  and  strangely 
unrecognising. 

"Ton  startled  me,"  she  said,  impul- 
sively, and  rather  incoherently.  "I  didn't 
expect  you.  I—I  was  wondering  what 
you  were  doing."  Then  she  seemed  sud- 
denly to  recover  herself.  The  colour  faded 
from  her  cheeks,  the  light  in  her  eyes  was 
replaced  by  a  look  of  wondering  surprise- 
surprise  apparently  at  something  in  her- 
self.   She  rose  quietly,  and  said: 

"Have  you  come  to  help)  It  hardly 
looks  promising,  does  it  ?  Shall  you  mind 
coming  into  two  rooms,  to-morrow,  if  they 
can't  finish  the  rest  lM 

"My  coming  in  to-morrow  will  be 
nominal  only ;  I  sleep  in  barracks,  yM 
know.  Had  you  not  better  watt  until  I 
can  come  ?  But  you  will  have  Bee,  of 
course.    You  will  not  be  lonely." 

He  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  as  if  to 
inspect  something  on  the  other  aide  of  tw 
room,  and  she  watched  him,  with  uat 
little,  questioning  expression  still  in  her 
eyes.    Then  she  said,  rather  vaguely :    n 

"No— of  course.    I  shall  have-B^- 

She  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  sn< 
she  stooped  and  put  it  slowly  in  its i  ah* 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  tad  *"■  "e 
said,  rather  abruptly :  , 

"What     can   I   dol     By-the-bj* 
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Woulfe  ia  outside.  I  met  him  just  now, 
and  told  him  what  we  were  doing,  and  he 
wants  to  help.  He  says  he's  a  great  hand 
at  this  kind  of  thing." 

Armyne  smiled. 

"I  dare  say  he  is,"  she  said;  "any- 
thing unconventional  in  which  he  can 
work  hard  for  somebody  else  is  in  his  line. 
Tell  him  it's  very  kind,  and  ask  him  to 
come  in.  Oh,  I  think  he  has  asked  him- 
self in,"  she  added  with  a  ring  of  amuse- 
ment in  her  voice.  And  the  next  moment 
Bee  appeared,  followed  by  a  young  man 
with  a  pleasant  sympathetic  face.  His 
mouth  was  hidden  by  a  little  moustache, 
and  his  laughing  eyes  wore  full  of  fun  and 
yet  suggested  that  they  could  be  full  of  ten- 
derness, too.  The  Calthorpes — at  whose 
house  Miles  and  Armyne  had  me*  Austin 
Woulfe — had  not  known  him  very  long;  but 
he  had  quickly  become,  as  Bee  said,  quite 
like  an  old  friend 

He  followed  her  now  as  far  as  the  door- 
way, and  there  he  stopped  with  a  depre- 
cating and  humiliated  air  pervading  his 
whole  person. 

"  Miss  Calthorpe  says  I  shall  be  in  the 
way,  Mrs.  Hammond,"  he  began.  "I 
shan't,  indeed.  "  You've  no  idea  what  a 
good  *  odd  jobber '  I  am,  Will. you  give 
me  a  trial?"  Then,  as  Armyne  smiled 
and  held  out  her  hand  he  came  in  and 
shook  it  eagerly.  "  Do  let  me  help.  I  do 
enjoy  this  kind  of  thing." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you,"  said  Armyne, 
smiling.  "  There  is  plenty  of  work,  thanks ! 
Bee — why,  what  is  it? " 

For  upon  Bee's  face  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  wrath  and  alarm  as  she  surveyed 
the  room  anxiously. 

"  Armyne,"  she  said,  "  have  you  seen  a 
table?" 

"  A  table,  Bee  1 " 

"  A  table,  Armyne ;  any  sort  or  kind  of 
tabla  You  haven't,  I  know.  They've 
not  brought  one ! " 

Armyne  turned  to  Miles. 

" There  ! "  she  said,  "how  useful  of  you 
to  be  here.  Will  you  go  and  see  about 
them?  If  we  send  a  message  they  will 
probably  not  send  those  we  choose." 

" Shall  I  go ?"  said  Austin  Woulfe,  with 
a  general  air  of  readiness  to  throw  himself 
into  any  and  every  task  which  might  be 
pointed  out  to  him  with  equal  vigour  and 
enthusiasm.  "  Only,  then,  I  shouldn't 
know  what  you  chose  either,  should  I  ? " 

"No,  no!"  interposed  Miles,  hastily. 
"  Besides,  you'll  be  more  useful  here  than 
I  should  be,  Woulfe.    I'll  go,  of  course. 


Shall  I  come  back  here  ? "  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  his  wife. 

Armyne  considered  a  moment 

"No,"  she  said,  finally.  "It's  rather 
late.     Will  you  go  straight  home  9 " 

He  acquiesced,  and,  as  he  went  down- 
stairs followed  by  Bee  and  Austin  Woulfe 
— who  in  his  burning  thirst  for  action  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  "  carry  something 
up  " — Armyne  moved  away  to  hang  up  a 
bracket  near  the  window.  From  where 
she  stood,  her  eyes  fell  upon  Miles  Ham- 
mond's figure  as  he  came  out  of  the  house 
and  walked  quickly  away  down  the  street 
and  as  she  saw  him  she  stopped  suddenly. 
Then  the  outstretched  hand  which  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  a  little  glass  in  its  place, 
finished  its  work  mechanically  as  she 
watched  the  tall,  strong  figure,  with  its 
firm,  even  step,  until  it  passed  out  of  sight, 
when  she  seemed  to  awake  with  a  little 
start. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  there  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  her  to  exert  her- 
self actively;  perhaps  because,  after  all, 
practical  work  was  not  much  in  her  line, 
and  she  looked  strangely  out  of  place  in 
the  midst  of  it  all;  but  Armyne's  en- 
thusiasm seemed  to  die  out  after  that.  She 
did  very  little  more  than  wander  about 
and  assent,  with  rather  vague  smiles,  to 
Austin  Woulfe's  energetically-conceived  and 
promptly-executed  propositions. 

He  was  a  capital  helper.  He  laughed, 
and  talked,  and  ran  up  and  down  stairs, 
kept  an  eye  on  the  men,  got  through  no 
end  of  work  on  his  own  account,  and  en- 
joyed himself  thoroughly  all  the  time. 

Finally,  "Now  Miss  Calthorpe,"  he 
said,  "you're  tired  I  know,  and  so  is  Mrs. 
Hammond.  Go  up  to  the  drawing-room, 
please,  and  sit  down  '  like  a  lady.'  I'm 
going  to  bring  up  tea  ! " 

And  he  did  bring  up  tea,  though  where 
he  got  it  from,  whence  he  collected  the 
eccentric  collection  of  crockery  in  which 
he  proudly  served  it,  nobody  knew,  and 
he  entirely  declined  to  state. 

"  There  1 "  he  said,  triumphantly,  half  an 
hour  later.  "The  sitting-rooms,  at  any 
rate,  are  prepared  for  your  reception,  Mrs. 
Hammond.  May  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
very  happy  in  them,  and  that  you  will 
often  ask  me  to  come  and  see  you  I  When 
do  you  come  in %" 

"To-morrow  afternoon,"  said  Armyne. 
"Bee,  I  will  call  for  you  at  about  six,  and 
we'll  come  together.    Shall  we  go  now  ? " 

It  was  only  half-past  six  when  she 
reached  home,  and,  as  her  hansom  stopped 
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at  the  door,  Miles  was  just  opening  it  with 
a  latch-key. 

"Have  they  done  as  much  as  yon 
wished  ? "  he  said,  as  they  went  in  together. 
"  Is  the  house  nearly  ready  ? " 

11  Very  nearly  ready,"  she  said. 

"  And  yon  like  it,  and  everything  in  it 
as  much  as  ever  ? " 

"I  like  it  all  very  much." 

She  turned  to  him  as  she  spoke,  and  for 
a  moment  they  stood  looking  into  one 
another's  face.  She  was  quite  calm  and 
composed;  but  he  was  rather  pale,  and 
spoke  the  next  words  a  little  hurriedly, 
and  with  a  somewhat  uncertain  intonation 
in  his  voice  : 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  there/1  he 
said. 

She  did  not  answer  him  at  once,  nor 
did  the  quiet  eyes  with  which  she  looked 
at  him  change  at  all.  Then  she  came  a 
step  nearer  to  him. 

"Will  you  tell  me  something?'1  she 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

"If  I  can." 

"Why  did  you  marry  me  1 " 

A  sudden  thrill  seemed  to  pass  through 
him  as  he  stood  looking  down  at  her,  and 
every  trace  of  colour  left  his  face  and  lips. 

"  Why  * "  he  repeated,  "  why  ? " 

"  Yes  1 "  very  steadily,  and  very  low. 
"Why?" 

But  before  he  could  speak,  they  were 
interrupted.  There  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  a  servant  came  in  with  a  letter. 

"For  you,  sir,"  she  said,  and  Armyne 
turned  quickly,  and  left  the  room.  Miles 
Hammond  took  the  letter,  and  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two  quite  motionless,  looking  at 
it  with  eyes  that  saw  nothing.  The 
colour  came  gradually  back  to  his  face, 
but  it  hardly  lost  its  drawn  expression, 
even  when  he  moved  with  a  long  weary 
sigh,  and  opened  and  read  his  letter.  It 
was  from  Mrs.  Calthorpe. 

"My  dear  Miles, — I  am  writing  to 
you  on  rather  a  delicate  matter,  and  I  feel 
its  delicacy  the  more  as  I  am  rather  in  the 
dark  about  it  My  dear  boy,  we  have  all 
been  so  sorry  about  the  little  coolness  that 
has  sprung  up  between  you  and  Leighton ; 
and  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see  you  the 
friends  you  always  used  to  be.  Leighton 
and  Glare  are  in  town  for  a  couple  of  days; 
they  called  here  this  morning.  Leighton 
talked  of  you  quite  in  the  old  way,  and 
said  he  had  thought  of  looking  you  up ;  I 
don't  know  why  he  did  not  do  so.  Now 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  will  you  and 
Armyne  come  and  meet  them  here  to- 


morrow afternoon,  and  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones? They  can't  dine  here,  unfortunately; 
but  they  will  be  here  about  4.30  for  a 
friendly  little  tea. 

"  With  love  to  Armyne, 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Miles, 
"  Tour  fondly-loving  Aunt, 
"  Harriet  Calthorpe." 

Miles  had  begun  to  read  indifferently 
enough,  but  when  he  came  to  Leighton's 
name  a  deep  flush  of  dark  colour  rose  in 
his  face,  the  hand  in  which  he  held  the 
letter  tightened  its  grasp,  and  he  read  the 
rest  rapidly  and  intently.  As  he  finished, 
with  a  sharp  gesture  as  of  intolerable  pain, 
he  crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and  laid  his  head 
on  Ids  arm  as  it  rested  on  the  mantelpiece. 

He  stood  there  for  a  long  time  abso- 
lutely motionless.  And  when  at  last  he 
raised  his  head  wearily,  and  looked  vaguely 
round  the  room,  his  eyes  were  dark  and 
sunken. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said,  "to-mono*/" 
And  then  he  roused  himself,  and  stood  up- 
right, though  still  with  one  clenched  hand 
resting  on  the  mantelpiece,  as  Armpe 
came  into  the  room. 

She  had  changed  her  dress  for  a  soft 
tea-gown,  and  she  was  looking  wonderfully 
graceful  and  charming.  He  looked  at  her 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  very  gravely 
and  quietly : 

"  I  am  deeply  sorry  to  give  you— pun> 
but  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  read 
this.1'  He  held  the  letter  out  to  her  as  he 
spoke,  then  paused,  and  added  very  gently: 
"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  answer  rests 
entirely  with  yourself.1' 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  quick,  en- 
quiring contraction  of  her  forehead,  then 
opened  the  letter  and  read  it  quickly.  As 
she  did  so,  the  colour  flushed  hotly  over 
her  face,  and  died  slowly  away  sgain, 
leaving  her  very  white.  She  did  not  raise 
her  eyes,  or  move,  when  she  had  finished, 
but  stood,  mechanically  folding  the  letter 
again.  At  last  she  said,  in  a  voice  so  lot 
as  to  be  hardly  audible : 

k«  You  wish  it  1"  .. 

"If— you  do  not— dislike— the  idea,  it 
will  perhaps  be  well  to  go."  , 

There  was  a  moment's  silence— dead 
silence.    Then  she  said,  quietly :  . 

"Please  say  we  will  come."  And. 
laying  the  letter  on  the  table,  she  left  we 
room. 

CHAPTER  VII.      SHADOW  AND  SUBSTiNO* 


"  I  AM  80  w 

Really  and  truly. 


jollv  glad,  I  can't,  tejyjj 
ily,dotft  you  kvow.lWF* 
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Dick  Baron's  vocabulary  had  never  been 
remarkable  for  its  extensiveness ;  bat  the 
fervour  with  which  he  reiterated  his 
favourite  phrase  made  up  for  that  elegance 
of  diction,  and  variety  of  sentiment,  which 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The 
object  of  his  enthusiasm  was  Armyne 
Hammond,  with  whom  he  continued  to 
shake  hands,  until  she  laughed  that  sweet, 
rarely-heard  laugh  of  hers,  and  said  : 

"  I'm  very  glad  you're  glad ;  but  I  think 
you  must  let  me  speak  to  Mrs.  Galthorpe," 
and  moved  away  to  where  that  lady  was 
placidly  waiting,  with  a  good-natured 
smile,  until  the  boy's  exuberance  should 
have  spent  itself. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  on  the  day 
following  that  on  which  Miles  had  received 
his  aunt's  letter,  and  he  and  his  wife  had 
just  arrived  at  Mrs.  Oalthorpe's,  Miles 
having  called  for  bis  wife  on  his  way  from 
barracks,  where  he  would  have  to  be  on 
duty  again  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Armyne 
was  rather  pale,  and  her  husband  had  a 
curiously  resolute  "  go-through-with-it "  air 
about  hum. ;  but  as  Mrs.  Calthorpe  said  to 
herself,  with  much  satisfaction,  they  were 
both  "  quite  easy  and  natural." 

That  gentle  lady  herself  had  been  well 
pleased  at  the  reception  of  her  overtures 
as  peacemaker.  It  was  an  office  in  which 
she  delighted,  and  she  was  now  in  a  state 
of  comfortable,  gently-elated  satisfaction, 
totally  unclouded  by  misgivings  as  to  the 
possibility  of  there  being  any  awkward- 
ness in  the  coming  meeting,  or  of  its 
being  anything  but  delightful  to  all 
parties. 

It  had  been  Bee's  suggestion  that  Dick 
Baron,  whom  they  had  accidentally  en- 
countered in  Regent  Street  that  morning, 
should  be  asked  to  come  in  to  tea  that 
same  afternoon.  Bee  hated  family  parties, 
and  she  hated  reconciliation,  and  she  had 
an  idea  .that,  if  it  was  possible  to  make 
things  uncomfortable,  Glare  Hammond 
would  certainly  do  it.  She  and  Dick 
were  old  friends,  and  she  felt  that  he 
would  be  an  immense  help,  "whatever 
happened,"  because  he  would  be  quite 
unconscious,  and  talk  incessantly  through 
everything. 

"I  am  expecting  Glare  and  Leighton 
every  minute,"  remarked  Mrs.  Galthorpe, 
with  a  serene  cheerfulness,  as  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  meaning  the  words  held 
for  the  man  and  woman  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  as  if  she  and  they  in- 
habited different  spheres.  "I'm  so  glad, 
dear  Miles — What  do  you  say,  Bee?    You 


interrupted  me,  my  dear.    Will  Armyne 
have  some  tea  9 " 

"Do  let  me  take  it,  Miss  Galthorpe," 
entreated  Dick  Baron,  eagerly.  "And 
won't  you  come  and  sit  over  here,  and  talk 
to  me,  Miss  Staunton — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mrs.  Hammond, I  mean;  I  am  an  ass.  Do, 
please." 

Armyne  let  him  take  possession  of  her 
tea-cup  and  herself,  and  he  carried  her  off 
to  a  corner  which  Bee  considered  her 
greatest  triumph  in  the  way  of  artistic 
arrangement — a  corner  in  which  an  old 
oak  chair,  with  soft  silk  cushions,  with  a 
background  of  tall  palms  and  lovely  bro- 
cade curtains,  certainly  did  make  a  most 
delightful  "bit,"  and  was,  moreover,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  private  and  con- 
fidential conversations.  He  installed  her 
in  a  chair,  handed  her  her  tea-cup,  and, 
fetching  a  little  low  chair  for  himself, 
planted  it  deliberately  with  its  back  to  the 
rest  of  the  room,  and  sat  down  facing  her, 
observing,  as  he  did  so,  as  if  it  were  quite 
a  new  and  original  remark : 

11 1  am  jolly  glad  ! " 

Armyne  smiled  at  him,  and  he  returned 
her  smile  with  his  old  expression  of 
delighted  admiration,  pausing  for  an  in- 
stant, as  if  something  in  her  appearance 
struck  him,  before  he  broke  into  the  old, 
eager,  boyish  confidences. 

"  You've  no  idea  what  a  lot  of  things 
have  happened  to  me  since  I  saw  you,"  he 
said.  "I've  gone  into  business  for  one 
thing;  I'm  in  the  farming  line.  You 
know,  I  thought  of  a  heap  of  things,  but, 
you  see,  either  you  must  get  through  a 
heap  of  exams,  or  you  must  put  in  some 
money ;  and  I  couldn't  do  either." 

He  paused,  and  drank  some  tea  rather 
ruefully,  and  Armyne  said,  kindly : 

"  Then  I  hope  neither  are  necessary  in 
'the  farming  line'?" 

11  Well,"  he  responded,  "  of  course, 
money  gets  one  aloDg  quicker;  but  they 
say  one  can  make  an  income  for  oneself  if 
one  sticks  at  it  and  fags  no  end.  So  I'm 
going  at  it  like  anything,  because— there's 
something  elsa" 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  apparently 
became  suddenly  possessed  with  a  desire 
to  conceal  his  good-tempered  visage  in  his 
tea-cup,  which,  being  strictly  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  afternoon  tea  only,  hardly 
served  his  purpose.  He  had  become  a 
lively  scarlet,  and  Armyne  looked  at  him 
with  a  laugh  in  her  eyes. 

"  Something  else,"  she  repeated.  "Some- 
thing else  ?    Oh,  surely  not  another  ? " 
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He  lifted  his  crimson  face,  and  answered 
energetically,  "  I  knew  you'd  laugh,  but  it's 
not — no,  it's  not  another,  it's  the  real  thing. 
Oh,  I  know  all  those — those  fooleries  I 
used  to  tell  you  about,  were  nothing  at  all ; 
and  you  see  it  wasn't  any  use  to  think 
about  you,  especially  as  you  married 
Miles,  though  I  shall  never  see  anybody 
like  you.  She  isn't — not  a  bit — but  she's 
— oh,  she's — well  there,  I  can't  tell  you.'* 
He  turned  his  head  away,  not  to  hide  the 
colour  in  his  cheeks  this  time;  and 
Armyne  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  laid 
it  on  his,  wondering  at  herself  a  little  as 
she  did  so. 
"Tell  me  her  name,"  she  said. 
He  caught  her  hand  in  an  impulsive 
young  clasp,  and  looked  up  at  her  again. 

"  How  awfully  kind  you  are,"  he  said. 
"  I  didn't  think — you're  different  somehow, 
do  you  know  f  You  see  it's  like  this.  Her 
name  is  Lettice  Barnard,  and  she  has  no 
people,  poor  little  dear,  and  no  money,  and 
she  teaches  in  a  school,  and  has  awfully 
hard  lines  all  round.  Of  course  we  can't 
be  married  until  I've  got  something  for  us 
to  live  upon ;  so  there  it  is,  you  see.  I 
don't  mind  how  I  slave,  or,  what  I  slave 
at — now." 

"  You  can't  have  known  each  other 
long*" 

"  Well,  not  so  very  long,  perhaps  eight 
months." 

"  Does  she  live  in  London  t  Will  you 
bring  her  to  see  me  one  day  1 " 

His  answer  to  this  was  an  incoherent 
rhapsody  of  assent ;  and  then,  the  ice  being 
broken,  he  plunged  into  a  full  and  parti- 
cular account  of  his  courtship,  his  plans 
and  hopes  for  the  future,  funny  enough  in 
their  supreme  disregard  for  the  stern 
realities  in  life,  and  yet  with  something 
pathetic,  or  it  seemed  so  to  the  impression- 
able woman  who  listened  to  him,  in  the 
youthful  hopefulness,  the  boyish  devotion 
which  breathed  through  it  all  Armyne 
almost  forgot,  as  the  boy  talked,  what  she 
was  waiting  for.  The  sudden  sound  of 
the  bell  recalled  her  to  the  recollection 
with  a  slight  start,  which  left  her  rather 
pale  and  still,  but  perfectly  composed. 
Then,  as  the  door  opened  and  there  was  a 
general  movement,  she  rose,  and  moved 
quietly  to  her  husband's  side.  She  did 
not  look  at  him,  nor  he  at  her,  though  his 
face,  which  was  very  white,  seemed  to 
grow  even  more  set  and  impassive  as  she 
approached. 

They  stood  there  together  as  Glare  and 
Leighton  came  into  the  room.  | 


"  Here  you  are  at  last,  my  dear/'  said 
Mrs.  Calthorpe  comfortably,  as  she  received 
Glare  with  a  kiss. .  "  Leighton,  dear  boy, 
how  are  you  1  Here  are  Miles  and  Armyne 
before  you,  you  see." 

It  seemed  to  Bee,  that,  cordially  as  she 
had  always  disliked  Glare  Hammond,  she 
had  never  disliked  her  more  than  she  did 
at  that  moment  as  she  saw  her  turn  and 
kiss  Armyne.  There  was  something  in 
the  look  of  those  hard,  blue  eyes  for  an 
instant  that  almost  frightened  the  girL 

"  How  are  you,  Armyne,"  said  her  sister; 
"  quite  well,  I  hope  f    Leighton ! " 

Leighton  had  been  shaking  hands  with 
his  brother  with  a  demonstrative  pleasure, 
which  contrasted  rather  sharply  with  a 
certain  air  of  grave  reserve  which  seemed 
to  pervade  Miles's  manner,  though  he  had 
wrung  his  brother's  hand  as  their  palms 
first  touched  with  a  grip  which  seemed  to 
have  in  it  the  intensity  of  a  sudden  agony 
of  pain.  There  was  one  swift  rash  of 
colour  to  Armyne's  cheeks  as  Leighton,  at 
his  wife's  little  dry  call,  turned  and  came 
towards  them — colour  which  was  noticed 
by  two  pairs  of  eyes  only— -and  then  it 
ebbed  again  as  swiftly,  and  she  gave  him 
her  hand  with  the  word  or  two  which  the 
occasion  required,  looking  him  quietly  in 
the  faca 

"  Come  and  sit  here,  Glare/'  said  Mrs. 
Calthorpe,  happily,  "  you  and  Armyne  on 
the  sofa  together.  Bee,  give  Clare  some 
tea.  Oh,  that's  right.  How  does  marriage 
agree  with  Armyne  do  you  think,  Claret 
Do  you  think  she  looks  well  1 " 

Clare  lifted  her  eyes  to  her  sister's  face, 
The  worn,  cynical  look  which  she  remem- 
bered had  disappeared  entirely;  the 
bitterness  had  died  out  of  the  beautiful 
eyes ;  the  hard,  discontented  lines  were 
smoothed  away.  As  she  looked  at  her, 
Clare  recognised  that  in  those  eight 
months  Armyne  had  become  "quite 
pretty,"  and  she  acknowledged  the  fact  to 
herself  with  a  cruel  tightening  of  those 
thin  lips  of  hers,  which  every  month  seemed 
to  make  thinner  and  harder.  t    n 

"She  looks  remarkably  well,  I  think, 
she  saio 

11  That's  right,"  returned  Mrs,  Calthorpa 
"I  thought  you'd  say  so,  my  &&' 
Leighton,  won't  you  have  some  tea  i  No  1 
Well,  then  would  you  and  Miles  like  to  go 
and  smoke  while  we  have  a  good  gossip  I 
No,  no"— to  Miles  who  had  protested 
rather  hurriedly,  "not  a  bit  rude,  my 
dear,  not  a  bit.  Leighton  goes  down  to 
Abbots  Court  again  to-morrow  moron*  I 
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though  Clare  is  going  to  stay  another  day 
— are  you  not  my  dear? — and  you  may  not 
see  one  another  for  a  long  time.  Leighton 
wants  a  cigarette,  I  know.  He  always 
does." 

Leighton  laughed,  protested,  and  looked 
carelessly  at  his  brother.  "  What  do  you 
say,  Miles  ? "  he  said.  "  It's  rather  rude  to 
turn  us  out  of  the  room.  Never  mind,  old 
fellow,  let's  go."  And  Miles  followed  him 
without  a  word. 

"  Dear  old  chap,"  said  Leighton,  lightly, 
with  a  careless  touch  on  his  brother's 
shoulder,  as  they  reached  the  smoking- 
room,  "I  call  that  jolly  of  Aunt  Harry, 
don't  you  ? " 

"  She  is  always  kind." 

"  It  is  ages  since  we  had  a  chat,  isn't  it  ? 
Sit  down,  dear  fellow,  and  let's  have  a 
look  at  the  married  Miles.  How  does  it 
suit  you,  old  man  ? " 

"  Well  enough,  thanks,"  was  the  impas- 
sive answer. 

"  When  can  you  get  leave  ?  When  will 
you  and  Armyne  run  down  to  us  at  Abbots 
Court  1" 

Miles  glanced  at  his  brother  before  he 
answered — a  quick,  incredulous  glance. 

"  Thank  you ;  we  won't  come  to  Abbots 
Court,"  he  said. 

Leighton  turned  to  him  quickly.  "  Look 
here,  Miles,"  he  said,  "  I've  wanted  to— to 
put  it  right  with  you  for  a  long  time,  only 
— I  put  it  off,  I  suppose.  You  are  not 
thinking  of  that— of  that  old  fancy  of 
mine?" 

"  Do  you  never  think  of  it  1 "  said  Miles, 
almost  between  his  teeth. 

"Not  now ;  rather  not.  Just  at  first  I 
was  a  fool — and  I've  been  awfully  sorry 
for  the  row  we  had" — this  last  paren- 
thetically. "  But  I  give  you  my  word  I 
was  all  right  in  a  month.  By  Jove  !  what 
a  fool  I  was.  Tou  pulled  me  out  of  some- 
thing that  time,  Miles."  And  Leighton 
laughed. 

^  For  one  moment  Miles's  eyes  rested  on 
his  brother's  face  with  an  expression  which 
made  him  look  like  the  boy  of  long  ago 
when  he  had  taken  an  undeserved  thrash- 
ing, and  considered  himself  amply  repaid 
by  a  careless,  "You're  a  brick,  Miles," 
from  his  beloved  twin.  There  was  the 
same  expression  of  utterly  unselfish,  un- 
reasoning, devoted  love — only  now  it  was 
a  man's  love ;  then  it  had  been  a  boy's. 

"That's  all  right,  old  man,"  he  said, 
simply.  Then  the  muscles  round  his  mouth 
contracted  sharply,  and  he  turned  his 
eyes  away  as  his  face  resumed  its  former 


set  expression.  There  was  a  short 
silence,  and  then  Leighton  observed,  medi- 
tatively : 

"  And  is  it  a  success,  old  man  ?  Some- 
how I  never  fancied  Armyne  was  your 
sort    Has  it  turned  up  trumps  ? " 

"I  told  you  so." 

"She  looks  well — pretty,  too — prettier 
than  she  used  to  be.  She  puts  little  Bee. 
out  altogether,  .does  Armyne.  Oh,  don't 
bother,  old  fellow,"  with  a  careless  laugh, 
as  Miles  rose  suddenly.  "  My  admiration 
is  of  a  most  unexciting  and  brotherly 
description.  One  does  not  revive  dead 
fires.  One  thanks  one's  stars  that  they  went 
out,  having  hurt  nobody  in  the  flare  up." 

Miles  turned  sharply  and  walked  away 
to  the  window,  and  his  brother,  passing 
easily  from  the  subject,  talked  on  care- 
lessly and  discursively,  without  observing 
that  his  brother  scarcely  answered,  and 
stood  with  his  back  to  him,  looking  fixedly 
out  of  the  window.  At  last  Miles  turned 
and  interrupted  him. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  time  we  went 
up  ? "  he  said. 

Leighton  paused,  with  his  unfinished 
speech  trembling  on  his  lips. 

" Go  up,"  he  said;  "  what  a  hurry  you're 
in.  You've  very  soon  had  enough  of  me. 
Oh,  I  forgot ;  I'm  nobody  now,  of  course. 
All  right,  come  on,  Benedick.  Hallo  Dick," 
he  added,  as  young  Baron  came  down  the 
stairs,  "  going  ? " 

"I  must,  worse  luck.  Business,  you 
know." 

They  stood  talking  to  him  for  some  time 
longer,  and  then  he  went  away,  and  they 
went  up  together. 

As  Mrs.  Calthorpe  told  Bee  afterwards, 
with  much  placid  delight  in  her  own  genius, 
it  had  been  a  sudden  inspiration  to  send 
"the  boys"  away  for  a  t6be-&-tAte.  And 
no  sooner  was  it  accomplished  than  she 
longed  to  do  the  same  kind  office  by 
Armyne  and  Clare.  With  Dick's  depar- 
ture she  thought  she  saw  her  way. 

"Bee,  dear,"  she  said,  "will  you  fetch 
that  lace  we  bought  yesterday;  I  should 
like  to  show  it  to  Clare.  It  is  in  my  cup- 
board, dear."  And  Bee  had  hardly  had 
time  to  get  upstairs  before  she  added: 
"Dear,  dear,  now  did  I  put  it  in  the 
cupboard?  I  believe  it  is  in  my  corner 
drawer.  Will  you  excuse  me,  my  dears, 
if  I  go  and  see  ?  I  should  very  much  like 
to  know  how  you  like  it,  Clare,"  and  went 
smiling  out  of  the  room. 

Armyne  had  made  an  impulsive  move- 
ment  to   stop    her,    but   had    suddenly 
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remembered  that  it  was  not  on  her  behalf 
that  the  lace  was  wanted.  Clare  had 
apparently  been  going  to  protest,  bat  her 
eye  had  caught  Armyne's  movement,  and 
she  had  stopped,  with  a  little  smile. 

"Oh,  thanks,  so  much,"  she  said,  and 
then  the  door  closed,  and  Mrs.  Calthorpe's 
desire  was  accomplished. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Glare  sat 
quite  still,  looking  straight  before  her, 
with  the  same  little  smile  on  her  lips. 
Armyne  felt  suddenly  as  kthongh  a  third 
presence  was  in  the  room,  a  horrible 
presence,  called  the  Past  She  tried  to 
think  of  something  to  say,  but  nothing 
would  come  to  her. 

It  suddenly  seemed  to  her  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  speak  of  trivial 
things  to  the  woman  by  whose  side  she 
was  sitting,  between  whom  and  herself 
there  was  such  a  barrier;  and  gradually,  as 
the  moments  passed,  the  old  horror  and 
shame  seemed  to  steal  over  her  and  para- 
lyse her. 

If  Glare  would  only  speak,  she  thought. 
If  she  would  only  say — anything!  But 
Glare  sat  there,  composed  and  self-pos- 
sessed, and  evidently  without  the  faintest 
intention  of  speaking.  With  every  instant 
that  passed,  Armyne  felt  the  mental  atmo- 
sphere grow  more  oppressive.  With  every 
instant  speech  became  more  impossible. 
How  could  Glare  bear  it?  she  wondered 
wildly.  The  dead  silence  was  becoming 
intolerable  to  her ;  her  cheeks  were  burn- 
ing ;  she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot  ; 
every  nerve  seemed  to  be  preternaturally 
alert,  when,  suddenly,  there  fell  on  her 
straining  ear  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice — 
Miles  Hammond's  voice. 

What  he  was  saying  she  never  could  re- 
member ;  but  to  her  unutterable  astonish- 
ment, the  familiar  sound  seemed  to  act 
upon  her  quivering  nerves  as  a  gentle,  con- 
trolling touch  might  have  dona  With  a 
flash  of  startled,  incredulous  self-conscious- 
ness, she  felt  that  the  constraint  of  her 
position  had  no  longer  any  power  to  hold 
her ;  that  Glare's  presence  could  no  longer 
trouble  her ;  that  she  was  quite  quiet  and 
happy  because — because  Miles  Hammond 
was  coming.  What  was  the  matter  with 
her?  What  did  it  mean?  She  turned 
her  startled  eyes  hastily  to  the  door  in  un- 
reasoning, breathless  expectancy.  What 
she  expected  she  did  not  know.  It  opened, 
and  Leighton  and  Miles  coming  in  to- 
gether, paused  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold,  surprised  at  the  stillness  of  the 
room. 


As  she  saw  them  standing  there  to- 
gether every  drop  of  blood  ebbed  from 
Armyne's  face,  leaving  it  colourless  and 
cold  as  marble.  She  did  not  stir;  she 
hardly  breathed.  At  the  sight  of  the 
brothers,  as  they  stood  there  side  by  side, 
there  had  burst  upon  her  such  a  revelation 
as  swallowed  up  every  thought,  every  feel- 
ing, in  the  resistless,  overwhelming  might 
of  the  instantaneous  conviction  it  brought 
to  her. 

It  was  as  though  reality  and  semblance 
had  suddenly  taken  definite  shape  before 
her  eyes.  In  that  instant  she  knew  that 
one  only  of  those  two  men  ever  had  been, 
ever  could  be,  anything  to  her ;  and  she 
knew,  too,  which  of  them  it  was.  She 
knew  that  the  poor,  slight  feeling  which 
Leighton  Hammond  had  once  stirred  in 
her  heart,  was  as  the  shadow  to  the  sub- 
stance. She  knew  that  it  was  Miles  whom 
she  loved ;  that  her  love  for  him  had  been 
growing  in  the  hidden  depths  of  her 
heart,  unrecognised,  undreamt  of,  for  how 
long  she  could  not  tell.  That  now— now 
it  was  throbbing,  and  burning,  and  yearn- 
ing in  her  with  the  resistless  force  of  a 
newly-awakened  passion  as  she  looked,  it 
seemed  to  her  for  the  first  time,  into  her 
husband's  face. 

Everything  else  seemed  to  recede  and 
fade  away,  to  leave  her  alone  with  that 
familiar  presence  so  suddenly  grown 
strange ;  and  then  it,  too,  faded  away,  and 
she  had  fainted. 


CHAPTER  VIIL   ARMYNE'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

She  was  not  unconscious  long.  There 
was  one  moment  of  bewilderment  as  she 
slowly  opened  her  eyes  to  find  Bee  kneeling 
at  her  side,  looking  quite  pale  and 
frightened,  and  then  a  rush  of  full  recollec- 
tion startled  her  to  her  feet. 

"It's  nothing,  Aunt  Harriet!  Ift 
nothing,  Bee!"  she  said,  in  a  quick, 
shaking  voice,  as  she  caught  the  girl's  arm, 
hardly  able  to  stand  in  the  giddiness  and 
trembling  caused  by  her  sudden  movement 
« Is— are  they  gone  ?  Oh,  Clare ! "  wfth  a 
nervous  start,  as  she  saw  her  stepsister 
standing  behind  the  sofa.  "I— I  didnt 
know  you  were  thera"  •  . 

There  had  been  no  need  of  any  active 
service  on  Clare's  part,  for  Mrs.  Calthorpe 
and  Bee  had  come  into  the  room  joat  aj 
Armyne  lost  consciousness.  No  one  had 
noticed  her  expression,  or  the  gesture  with 
which  she  rose  from  the  sofa  on  which  the 
unconscious  figure  lay,  and  she  had  drawn 
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back  into  the  shadow  and  waited  there, 
with  her  delicate  face  quite  white,  and  her 
glittering  eyes  never  stirring  from  her 
sister's  face.  They  were  fixed  on  it  still 
as  she  answered,  with  a  strange,  metallic 
ring  in  her  voice : 

"Yes,  Armyne.  I  have  been  here  all 
the  time." 

"Sit  down,  dear  Armyne,"  entreated 
Bee,  anxiously.  "You're  shaking  from 
head  to  foot" 

"  Are  they  gone  t " 

"No,  nol  They  are  waiting  to  hear 
how  you  are.  Miles  is  dreadfully  anxious, 
because  he  will  have  to  go  directly. 
Would  you  like  to  see  him  first?" 

"  No,  Bee  1 "  The  words  broke  from 
her  almost  with  a  cry;  and  then  she 
stopped  herself,  and  laughed  hysterically. 
"I — I  don't  feel  quite  ready  to  see  any 
one  yet,"  she  said,  "I — I'm  nervous,  you 
see.  Isn't  it — isn't  it  foolish  of  me  %  Oh, 
don't,  Aunt  Harriet;  I'm  so  sorry,"  as 
Mrs.  Galthorpe  left  the  room  in  search  of 
sal-volatile.  "Tell  him  I'm  quite  well, 
Bee ;  tell  him — tell  him  it  was  nothing — 
that  I  shall  expect  him  to-morrow  morn- 
ing     Oh,  Bee,  Bee "    She  broke 

off  suddenly,  and  held  the  girl  for  a 
moment  in  a  close  pressure.  Then  she 
pushed  her  away.  "Go,"  she  said,  "go 
and  tell  him  at  once,  or  he  may  come  up. 
Make  haste,  Bee,  make  haste." 

The  pressure  of  those  peremptory 
fingers,  the  insistance  in  the  trembling 
voice,  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  Bee 
turned  to  obey  her.  But  as  she  opened 
the  door,  Armyne  called  her  back. 

"Wait  a  moment,  Bee,"  she  said, 
nervously.  "I'm  sure  Clare  wants  to  get 
away.  Don't— don't  let  me  keep  you, 
Clare;  I'm  quite  well  again,  really;  only 
a  little  foolish." 

Clare  hesitated  an  instant.  Then  a 
little  cruel  smile  just  touched  her  lips. 
She  kissed  her  sister,  and  followed  Bee  out 
of  the  room.  The  door  had  hardly  shut 
upon  them,  when  Armyne  began,  with 
hasty,  uncertain  fingers,  to  arrange  her  dis- 
ordered hair  and  dress.  Then  she  moved 
hurriedly  across  the  room  for  her  cloak; 
and  when  Bee  and  Mrs.  Calthorpe .  came 
back  together,  she  said,  feverishly,  in  reply 
to  their  protesting  exclamations  at  the 
sight  of  her  preparations  for  departure : 

"Indeed,  I  am  quite  well  now;  a  little 
over-tired,  I  suppose.    I  shall  be  better  at 

home.    Has have  they  gone?    Then 

may  I  have  a  cab,  please  1    Bee,  dear, 
don't  think  me  unkind  if  I  say  I  would 


rather  be  alone  to-night Yes,  dear, 

really." 

In  vain  Bee  begged,  in  vain  Mrs.  Cal- 
thorpe protested,  Armyne  only  reiterated 
her  words  with  a  quick,  nervous  manner, 
on  which  no  arguments  made  any  impres- 
sion. And  when  at  last  they  were  obliged 
to  see  her  go  away  alone,  Bee  turned  to 
her  mother  with  a  disturbed  and  anxious 
packer  of  her  eyebrows. 

"Do  you  think  she's  going  to  be  31, 
mother  ? "  she  asked. 

In  the  wild  confusion  and  agitation  of 
her  mind,  Armyne  was  conscious  of  only 
one  definite  idea :  to  get  away,  to  be  alone, 
to  be  free  to  think.  The  cab  seemed  to 
her  feverish  fancy  to  move  much  more 
slowly  than  she  could  have  walked;  the 
servants,  when  she  reached  the  house, 
seemed  to  overwhelm  her  with  requests 
for  orders.  Hastily  telling  them  that  she 
had  a'  bad  headache,  that  she  would  see 
them  in  the  morning,  that  she  wanted 
nothing,  and  was  on  no  account  to  be  dis- 
turbed, she  passed  swiftly  up  to  her  room, 
locked,  and  double-locked  the  door,  and 
stood  there,  leaning  back  against  it,  with 
her  hand  still  on  the  lock,  her  breath 
coming  in  quick  gasps,  like  a  creature  that 
is  pursued. 

She  was  alone  at  last,  there  was  no  one 
else  to  face;  nothing  more  to  be  done; 
she  might  think  as  much  as  she  liked,  and 
as  long  as  she  liked.  But  she  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  any  further  haste — she  just 
stood  there,  with  her  eyes  nearly  shut, 
only  once  mechanically  lifting  her  hand  to 
take  off  her  bonnet,  until  she  gradually 
became  aware  that  she  was  trembling  in 
every  limb.  There  was  an  arm-chair  not 
very  far  from  where  she  stood.  Putting 
out  her  hand  in  a  dazed,  exhausted  way, 
she  stumbled  towards  it  and  let  herself 
drop  into  it,  her  arms  rest  on  its  low, 
broad  back,  her  head  fallen  on  her  arms. 
She  had  forgotten  everything— everything 
in  the  world  but  one. 

There  is  perhaps  no  moment  in  a 
woman's  life  more  perfect  than  that  in 
which  she  passes  consciously,  and  for  the 
first  time,  under  the  sway  of  that  resistless 
power  which  leaves  for  ever  on  every  heart 
it  touches  some  traces  of  its  mystery  and 
might.  When  this  moment  comes  to  her, 
when  girlhood,  with  its  undeveloped 
capacity,  has  been  deepened  by  life  or 
time  into  womanhood,  her  perfect,  all- 
absorbing  happiness  must  necessarily  reach 
such  heights  and  depths  as  no  young  heart 
can  ever   know.     In  such   a  nature  as 
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Armyne  Hammond's,  this  happiness 
touches  its  intensest  point 

Time  passed  on,  and  still  she  did  not  stir. 
Time  and  place  seemed  to  have  no  more 
existence  for  her;  she  had  passed  beyond 
all  conscious  thought  or  bodily  sensation. 
Everything  was  swallowed  up  and  blotted 
out  in  that  one  overmastering,  entrancing 
consciousness  in  which  her  whole  being 
was  utterly  absorbed — the  consciousness  of 
her  love — her  love  for  Miles  Hammond. 

She  had  had  no  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
truth  until  it  had  broken  in  upon  her  with 
that  sudden  flood  of  l'ght  that  afternoon. 
Such  a  possibility  had  simply  never  oc- 
curred to  her.  The  terms-  on  which  they 
stood,  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  every- 
day companionship,  with  which  emotion 
had  nothing,  and  mutual  attraction  and 
sympathy  little  to  do,  the  very  gratitude, 
friendliness,  and  respect  she  felt  towards 
him — all  the  conditions  of  their  lives  and 
characters  served  to  make  it  an  abso- 
lutely unthought-of  contingency.  But  now 
that  she  knew  the  truth,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  been  wonderfully  blind. 
Often,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
she  had  found  herself  thinking  of  him  in 
his  absence,  had  felt  her  heart  leap  at  his 
sudden  approach.  Often,  when  Bee  had 
talked  to  her  of  his  boyish  days  she  had 
waked,  as  the  girl's  voice  ceased,  as  from  a 
strange,  vague  dream — of  him.  And 
she  had  never  thought,  never  under- 
stood ! 

All  at  once,  she  lifted  her  head  with  a 
sharp,  stifled  cry.  The  colour,  which  had 
been  coming  and  going  over  her  face  in 
lovely,  soft  flushes — like  the  blush  of  a 
young  girl — died  out  gradually;  died  out 
from  her  cheeks,  from  her  lips,  leaving  her 
a  deadly  white,  which  grew  greyer  and 
greyer  as  her  eyes  dilated  and  darkened. 
So  far  she  had  thought  of  nothing,  realised 
nothing  but  the  rapture  of  loving — of 
loving  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Now 
she  began  to  think  what  it  meant. 

Never,  by  word  or  look,  had  Miles 
Hammond  given  her  the  faintest  reason  to 
think  that  he  cared  for  her.  She  knew 
that  well  He  expected,  he  wanted  no 
love  from  her ;  he  had  none  to  give  her  in 
return.  They  were  husband  and  wife,  on 
the  mutual  understanding  that  courtesy, 
consideration,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
liking,  only,  should  be  asked  or  given  on 
either  side.  She  had  married  him  on 
those  terms.  Had  she  not,  in  doing  so — 
in  marrying  avowedly  without  love  — 
voluntarily  relinquished  all  expectation  of 


lovel     Had   she  not    tacitly   consented 
to  forfeit  it  1 

Her  husband  though  he  was,  she  could 
claim  nothing  from  him  but  the  protection 
and  manly  support  for  which  she  had 
married  him.  To  his  love,  she  had  no 
shadow  of  a  right 

But  even  that  was  not  the  worst  It 
was  not  only  that  in  her  newborn  compre- 
hension of  the  might  and  holiness  of  lore, 
she  felt  that  her  loveless  marriage  had 
lowered  her  in  her  own  eyes ;  lowered  her 
even,  to  some  extent — unconscious  though 
he  might  be  of  it — in  the  eyes  of  the  man 
she  had  married.  The  remembrance  oi 
that  scene  in  the  breakfast-room,  at 
Abbots  Court,  rose  before  her  with  terrible 
distinctness  as  she  saw  herself  in  her  reck- 
less loneliness  throwing  away  htr  woman's 
right ;  but,  behind  it,  a  far  more  terrible 
spectre,  rose  the  remembrance  of  the  scene 
in  the  shrubbery  which  had  preceded  it. 
As  she  sat  there  she  seemed  to  live  again 
through  those  awful  moments.  She  realised 
again,  with  perception  sharpened  and 
exaggerated  in  her  new  knowledge}  the 
utter  degradation  of  her  position  then. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet  at  last,  with  alow, 
inarticulate  cry,  and  stood  there,  with  her 
hands  locked  together,  quivering  from  head 
to  foot  That  she  should  love  the  man 
who  had  seen  her  then,  who  had  saved  her 
from  herself,  as  Miles  Hammond  had  done, 
was  madness.  That  he  should  ever  think 
of  her,  except  with  that  chivalrous  pity 
which  was  instinctive  to  his  manliness, 
which  would  forbid  him  to  despise  a 
woman,  was  impossible.  He  had  sacri- 
ficed himself;  he  had  given  her  his  name 
and  his  protection ;  but — he  could  never 
give  her  more.    Never,  never ! 

And  then  there  arose  in  her  heart  w 
overwhelming  rush  of  proud,  passionate 
resistance,  as  she  thought  of  the  intolerable 
humiliation  which  must  be  hers  if  he 
should  ever  know  the  truth.  A  virion  of 
his  face  rose  before  her  as  she  might  come 
to  see  it  then,  bis  face,  full  of  manlv  pity 
or  consideration,  full  of  self-reproach  and 
desire  to  spare  her,  but  with  no  light  of 
love  in  it  She  fancied  herself  meeting  hu 
wondering,  unresponsive  eyes,  and  sheened 
out  passionately  that  death  would  be  in- 
finitely less  bitter,  less  unendurable  to  her, 
than  such  shame  and  agony  as  thai  ne 
should  never  know !  She  said  the  words 
to  herself,  clenching  her  hands  and  her 
teeth  in  a  wild  passion  of  resolution . ; 
reiterating  them  as  she  walked  up  m 
down,  up  and  down  the  room,  twistuig 
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and  crashing  her  hands  together  as  she 
moved.  She  was  thinking  of  all  that  they 
involved 

She  was  his  wife;  they  would  be  to- 
gether always,  and  always  she  would  have 
to  control  herself,  always  she  would  have 
to  act  She  was  his  wife ;  she  loved  him, 
and  he  must  never  know  it. 

There  are  few  women  who  could  face 
the  thought  of  such  a  life,  as  she  saw  before 
her,  without  at  least  a  cry  for  mercy.  To 
Armyne's  nervous,  impulsive  temperament, 
so  sensitive  and  so  proud,  it  meant  nothing 
less  than  absolute  torture — torture  against 
which  her  whole  nature  rose  in  despairing 
protestation. 

The  long  night  wore  away,  now  in 
agonised  tears  and  sobs  of  despair,  now 
in  passionate,  dry-eyed  conflict ;  and  as  the 
hours  passed,  all  the  ceaseless  pain  and 
struggle  to  come  seemed  to  concentrate 
itself,  in  her  anticipation,  in  one  terrible, 
inevitable  moment — the  moment  when  she, 
knowing  the  truth,  must  meet  his  eyes  and 
hear  his  voice  again  for  the  first  tima 
Gradually  everything  beyond  that  moment 
seemed  to  die  away;  she  could  realise 
nothing  further.  The  dread  of  it  grew 
upon  her,  until  it  left  room  in  her  heart 
for  no  other  fear,  no  other  pain.  How 
could  she  meet  himl  How  could  she 
meet  him  for  the  first  time  and  keep  her 
secret? 

She  never  slept  that  night,  she  never 
undressed;  even  the  cloak  in  which  she 
had  come  from  Mrs.  Galthorpe's  was  round 
her  still,  when,  in  the  chill  exhaustion  of 
the  early  morning  hours,  she  pulled  it 
mechanically  closer  about  her,  and  lifted 
her  haggard  face  to  the  first  faint  streak 
of  daylight,  which  was  creeping  into  the 
room* 

CHAPTER  IX. 
11  THERE  IS  SOMETHING  I  MUST  TELL  YOIT." 

It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  the  next 
morning,^  when  a  note  was  brought  to 
Armyne  in  the  drawing-room — a  note  in 
a  handwriting,  the  sudden  sight  of  which, 
familiar  though  it  was,  sent  the  colour 
rushing  over  her  face  with  a  throb  of  her 
heart,  which  made  her  clench  her  hands 
despairingly.  It  was  from  her  husband. 
It  simply  told  her  that  Miles  would  be 
detained  all  day — how,  he  did  not  say — 
that  he  would  come  home  in  the  evening. 

It  was  a  reprieve,  but  even  while 
Armyne  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  she 
realised  that  it  was  only  prolonging  her 


pain  —  that,  dreadful  as  the  inevitable 
moment  must  be,  the  long  day  of  anticipa- 
tion would  be  more  dreadful  still. 

It  dragged  itself  away  somehow. 

In  the  afternoon  came  Bee,  and  Armyne 
was  vaguely  conscious  of  hearing  her  talk, 
of  agreeing  to  some  plan  for  the  next  day 
—  the  next  day  from  which  she  was 
separated  by  such  a  gulf — of  seeing  the 
girl  go  reluctantly  away,  and  finding 
herself  alone  again.  Towards  evening  she 
began  to  wander  restlessly  about,  up  and 
down  stairs,  in  and  out  of  the  pretty  new 
rooms.  So  new  they  all  were!  There 
was  no  life  belonging  to  them  yet,  no 
associations  in  any  of  them.  She  found 
herself  morbidly  fancying  how  one  after 
the  other  would  link  itself  in  her  imagina- 
tion with  some  incident  in  the  life  before 
her,  how  she  would  grow,  in  time,  to  hate 
them  with  that  quick,  impulsive  hatred, 
which  had  often  risen  in  her  so  unreason- 
ably. 

By-and-by  the  uncertainty  as  to  when 
he  would  come  began  to  torture  her,  a 
horror  of  being  taken  unawares,  and  losing 
her  nerve,  took  possession  of  her ;  and, 
long  before  he  was  likely  to  arrive,  she 
seated  herself  in  the  drawing-room,  facing 
the  door,  with  all  her  nervous  force  strained 
to  the  utmost  in  her  effort  to  keep  herself 
there.  She  would  not  move,  she  would 
expect  him  all  the  time,  and  then  she  should 
not  be  startled.  Eight  o'clock  came  and 
found  her  with  nerves  so  overstrung,  that 
the  chime  of  the  little  clock  startled  her  so 
terribly  that  her  heart  seemed  absolutely 
to  stop  beating,  and  she  lay  back  in  her 
chair,  as  she  recovered  herself,  white  and 
exhausted,  with  large  tears  gathering  in  her 
eyes.  If  it  were  only  over  1  If  he  would 
only  come  1  Oh,  if  he  would  only  come  ! 
she  thought  to  herself.  Even  as  the  sigh 
passed  her  lips,  a  man's  step  fell  on  the 
stairs,  and  she  started  to  her  feet  with  a 
low,  irrepressible  cry  of  nervous  terror, 
catching  thq  back  of  her  chair  for  support. 
She  was  standing  so,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Miles  Hammond  came  slowly 
into  the  room. 

As  her  eyes  fell  on  his  face,  her  mental 
attitude  changed  suddenly  and  completely, 
andshe  startedimpulsively  towards  him  with 
an  inarticulate  exclamation.  She  stopped 
herself,  however,  turned  away,  and,  ,in  a 
voice  which  the  struggle  within  her  made 
hard  and  unnatural,  spoke  some  trifling 
words  about  his  late  return.  Exactly  what 
she  said  she  did  not  know ;  but  she  heard 
herself  laugh  as  she  finished.    His  face  was 
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grey  and  draws,  aa  if  with  some  horrible 
shock  and  conflict,  and  in  his  eyes  she  had 
seen  such  depths  of  Buffering  as  had  nearly 
made  her  forget  everything  else.  She  had  so 
nearly  been  carried  away,  that,  in  the  terror 
of  reaction,  she  dared  not  even  ask  what 
was  the  matter,  dared  not  seem  to  notice 
him  at  aH 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her  words. 
He  came  up  to  where  she  stood,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  the  quiet  of  which  was  so  evi- 
dently the  result  of  iron  self-control  that 
it  was  almost  terrible,  words  which  he 
had  obviously  prepared  beforehand : 

"I  hope  you  have  not  had  a  lonely 
day?" 

"  Not  at  all,  thanks."  It  did  not  sound 
to  her  like  her  own  voice,  and  she  dared 
not  turn  to  him.  He  seemed  to  expect  her 
to  do  so,  and  went  on  less  certainly. 

"  I  was  very  sorry  to  have  to  leave  you. 

I "    His  voice  seemed  to  die  away  in 

his  throat,  and  he  paused  a  moment.  Then 
he  went  on  steadily,  but  very  low. 

"  Will  you  sit  down  ?  I — there  is  some- 
thing— I  must — tell  you." 

She  did  turn  to  him  then,  and  as  she 
met  his  eyes  this  time  she  saw  that  there 
was  deep  pity  in  them  as  well  as  over- 
whelming grief — pity  for  her. 

"Oh,  what  is  it)"  she  whispered, 
sharply.  He  paused  again,  as  if  to  gain 
force  to  enable  him  to  go  on  in  the  same 
steady  tone. 

"  I  have  thought — a  long  time/'  he  said, 
unevenly.  "  I  hope— to  hear  it — from  me 
— will  be  best  But  a  man  is  always — 
rough,  I  know."  He  paused,  and  she 
whispered  again. 

11  What  is  it?" 

He  turned  away  his  face  from  her. 

"  Leighton,"  he  said,  hoarsely, "  Leighton 
—is—dead!" 

There  was  silence.  He  did  not  look 
at  her,  or  move,  or  speak  at  all.  And 
she  stood  just  as  his  words  had  struck 
her,  paralysed  by  the  revelation  they  made 
to  her.  He,  her  husband,  the  man  she 
loved,  believed  that  she  still  loved  his 
brother,  her  sister's  husband.  Then,  as 
she  realised  it,  realised  the  depth  of  the 
gulf  that  lay  between  them,  she  sank  into 
a  chair,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
with  a  low  moan  of  shame  and  anguish. 

He  did  not  look  round  even  then,  only 
the  grey  shadows  round  his  mouth  and 
eyes  deepened. 

"  It  was  an  accident,"  he  went  on,  very 
gently,  still  keeping  the  same  rigid  control 
over  the  terrible  grief  that  found  expres- 


sion only  in  his  haggard  eyes.  "  The  train 
ran  off  the  line.  I  sawit — on  the  placards 
— in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  went  at 
once." 

His  voice  had  been  growing  gradually 
hoarser,  and  there  was  another  long 
silence.  Thai  he  turned  and  looked  at 
her,  as  she  crouched  there,  with  her  face 
hidden,  motionless,  except  when  a  long 
shiver  shook  her  from  head  to  foot 

"  You  would  like  to  be  alone,"  he  said. 
"I  will  go  now."  He  broke  off,  and 
then  added:  "I  shall  sleep  at— ■Clare's, 
She  ought  not  to  be  alone." 

He  waited  a  moment,  watching  her  with 
those  pain-sunken,  pitying  eyes.  Then,  as 
she  made  no  sign,  he  turned,  and  went 
slowly  and  heavily  out  of  the  room,  his 
head  bent,  his  face  drawn  and  white,  like 
a  man  who  has  passed  through  suffering 
which  has  crushed  him. 

Armyne  did  not  move.  She  lay  than, 
quivering  now  and  then  as  those  pitying 
eyes  rose  before  hers,  that  low,  conaUarate 
voice  rang  in  her  ears  with  fresh  distinct- 
ness. All  the  pain  and  struggle  of  the 
night  before  had  become  aa  nothing  in  the 
agony  of  shame,  of  impotent,  despairing 
love,  and  pride,  and  longing,  which  crushed 
her  now  to  the  very  dust.  His  reiy 
gentleness  and  delicate  feeling  for  her 
seemed  to  put  him  utterly  apart  from  bar; 
and  as  the  realisation  forced  itself  relent- 
lessly upon  her,  all  her  being  rose  in 
revolt,  and  cried  out  that  it  should  not  be; 
she  must,  she  must  touch  him  in  spite  of 
all.  And  even  while  the  passionate  yearn- 
ing of  her  love  cried  to  her,  and  wrong 
her  heart' most  fiercely,  her  pride,  as  pas- 
sionate and  relentless,  met  it,  and  crashed 
it  back  upon  itself,  and  made  of  it  an  im- 
potent despair. 

At  last,  out  of  the  very  extremity  of  her 
pain  born  of  her  last  desperate  rebellion 
against  her  unendurable  anguish,  there 
dawned  on  her  a  new  thought  She  poll*! 
herself  suddenly  into  a  sitting  position, 
supporting  herself  heavily  on  one  hand,  as 
it  grasped  and  pressed  one  of  the  pillow 
on  which  she  had  been  lying.  Her  eyes 
were  hollow  and  sunken,  and  there  seaw 
to  be  no  expression  in  them,  or  in  the 
rigid  face,  all  dull  and  stupid  with  ant- 
ing ;  only  her  white  lips  twitched  as  al» 
sat  there,  with  the  rapid  thoughts  chasttg 
one  another  through  her  brain.  .  . 

To  win  her  husband's  love!  To  win  it 
gradually  and  slowly,  by  ceaseless,  on- 
obtrusive  effort— that  was  the  ▼»ga6.P^ 
sibility  which  had  cut  across  her  misery 
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like  a  ray  of  light  in  the  blackest  dark- 
ness. 

It  might  be  difficult,  it  might  take  years ; 
bat  surely,  in  time,  it  might  come !  If 
she  were  always  to  try,  to  be  very  patient, 
and  never,  never  until  the  right  time  came 
to  let  him  know  the  truth — surely,  surely 
at  last  he  must  love  her.  What  did  it 
matter  how  it  hurt  her  to  do  it) — how 
long  and  heavy  the  time  seemed !  It  was 
only  to  endure ;  women  had  done  such 
things  before.     Why  should  not  she  % 

That  she,  with  her  sensitive  impulsive 
temperament,  was  a  woman  to  whom  such 
a   course  would  be  impossible,   did   not 
occur  to  her.    That  all  difficulties  should 
become  mere  nothings,  that  looking  on  into 
the  future,  she  should  see  herself  always  as 
her  rapid  imagination  pictured  her  at  that 
moment — always  self-restrained,  always  at 
her   best — was  only  a  part  of  that  quick 
impressionability  which  helped  to  render  it 
so  impossible,  that  she  should  do  anything 
of  the  sort.    The  scheme  had  come  to  her 
in  her  despair,  an  utterly  forlorn  hope  ; 
bat  as  she  looked  at  it  with  eager,  imagina- 
tive eyes,  it  grew  and  grew  until  it  seemed 
an  ^  absolute  certainty.      Her   breathing, 
which  had  been  so  faint,  began  to  come  in 
heavy,  sighing  gasps,  the  muscles  of  her 
white  face  relaxed  and  trembled,  and  her 
eyes  grew  bright  and  soft     She  saw  no 
pain    before,  her,  the  past  seemed  past 
indeed,  even  Leighton's  death,  the  news 
from   which    her   resolution    had    risen 
through  such  a  fire  of  agony,  was  forgotten. 
In  her  vivid  imagination,  worked  up  now 
to  its  very  highest  pitch,  the  battle  was 
already  won. 

"  I  will,"  she  murmured  half  aloud,  "  I 
will.  Thank  Godl  Oh  thank  God! 
Some  day  1 " 

CHAPTER  X.      WOULFE  SAYS  GOOD-BYE. 

It  was  a  warm  spring  day:  Ar- 
myne's  little  drawing-room  was  full  of 
sunshine,  and  the  air  was  sweet  with 
the  fragrance  of  flowers  which  Bee  had 
brought  in  only  that  morning.  There  was 
a  fire  burning;  but  one  of  the  windows 
was  open,  and  the  soft  air  just  touched 
Armyne's  cheek  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa 
asleep. 

More  than  a  week  had  passed  since 
Leighton  Hammond's  death,  and  Armyne 
had  been  ill  At  least  they  said  she  had 
been  ill,  though  she  herself  had  been  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  the  restfulness  of  the 
exhaustion  which  left  her  no  strength  to 


struggle  or  suffer  any  more.  She  had  been 
vaguely  conscious  that  Bee  had  come  to 
her;  she  had  been  languidly  pleased  to 
feel  the  girl's  kisses,  the  warm,  close  clasp 
on  her  own  nerveless  hand ;  but  even  Bee 
had  seemed  far  away  and  unreal 

Miles  was  at  Abbots  Court,  with  Clare,  at- 
tending to  all  the  sad  business  which  inevit- 
ably follows  on  the  first  solemn  stillness  of 
death.  He  had  written  to  hts  wife  before 
he  left,  telling  her  that  he  might  be  away 
for  ten  days  or  more ;  but  saying  nothing 
of  seeing  her  before  he  went 

And  as  Armyne  came  gradually  back  to 
strength  and  consciousness,  peace  came 
with  her.  All  the  fever  of  her  mind 
seemed  to  be  left  behind,  and  she  was 
content  to  lie,  hour  after  hour,  dream- 
ing vague,  endless,  happy  dreams  of 
the  future.  She  was  not  impatient;  she 
never  even  wished  that  the  waiting  were 
over ;  she  was  utterly  at  rest  in  the  quiet 
of  the  present.  She  never  wrote  to  Miles, 
somewhat  to  Bee's  surprise.  What  could 
she  say  to  him  %  JHow  could  she  touch  his 
grief  for  his  brother — yet  ?  That  would  be 
in  the  future — when  she  might  lay  her 
hand  on  his  with  a  touch  which  would 
speak  to  him  better  th  an  words,  as  she  told 
him  how  all  his  griefs  were  hers,  how  she 
had  sorrowed  for  him.  She  had  been 
dreaming  some  such  dream  as  she  lay  there 
in  the  sunny,  quiet  room,  and,  as  she 
passed  from  sleeping  to  waking,  it  did  not 
end ;  it  only  passed  into  a  day-dream. 

By-and-by,  Bee,  who  was  sitting  near 
her  with  some  work,  turned  softly  to  look 
at  her,  and  saw  that  her  eyes  were  open. 

"  Awake,  dear  ? "  she  said,  putting  down 
her  work  and  kneeling  by  the  sofa,  "  do 
yon  feel  better  V 

Armyne  did  not  answer  her  at  once. 
She  looked  at  the  girlish  face  beside  her 
with  a  sweet,  vague  smile,  and  then  put  up 
her  hand  and  stroked  the  fresh  cheek, 
dreamily. 

"  I  am  quite  well,  Bee/'  she  said  at  last. 

"You  didn't  sleep  at  all,  last  night,  I 
believe?" 

"  No,"  said  Armyne,  in  the  same  dreamy 
way.     "  But  I'm  not  ill" 

Bee  took  the  hand  that  touched  her  so 
tenderly,  and  kissed  it  Armyne,  quite 
quiet,  with  no  impulses,  no  whims,  no 
flashes  of  temper,  was  so  inexplicable  to 
her  as  to  be  rather  alarming.  She  didn't 
look  ill,  the  girl  allowed  to  herself  with 
some  perplexity ;  but  what  else  could  it  be, 
especially  as  she  could  not  sleep  f 

"Talk  to  me,  Bee,"  said  Armyne,  in  a 
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minute  or  two,  with  a  flash  of  her  old  im- 
periousness.  "You  don't  want  to  work 
any  more.  Stay  where  yon  are  and  talk 
to  ma" 

"  What  shall  I  talk  about  ? " 

"Talk  about t  Tell  me  some  more 
stories  about — when  you  were  a  little  girl 
— such  a  little  while  ago,  Bee !  Tell  me 
about n 

She  broke  off,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  to 
go  on  speaking  aloud,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  servant  came  into  the  room,  and 
she  roused  herself  with  a  little  start  to  take 
the  card  she  brought  her. 

"It's  Austin  Woulfe,  Bee/' she  said.  "He 
says  will  we  see  him  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
he  is  going  away  to-morrow.  Where  is  he 
going,  I  wonder  t "  She  paused  and  looked 
at  Bee,  who  said,  quite  simply : 

"You  won't  see  him,  dear,  will  you  f  I 
can  easily  go  down  and  tell  him  that  you're 
not  strong  enough." 

She  had  risen,  and  was  standing  looking 
down  into  Armyne's  face,  without  a  trace 
of  self-consciousness  in  her  candid  eyes. 
The  elder  woman  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment,  and  then  looked  back  at  the  card, 
and  said,  rather  absently : 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him,  I  think.  Go 
and  bring  him  up,  Bee,  dear."  She  rose  as 
she  was  left  alone,  and  walked  across  the 
room  to  shut  the  window,  moving  slowly 
and  languidly.  She  stood  a  minute  after 
she  had  closed  it,  looking  out  She  had 
seen  for  some  time  that  Woulfe  was  grow- 
ing fond  of  Bee,  and  had  been  amused  at 
the  girl's  unconsciousness  without  think- 
ing very  much  of  him;  but  now  she 
seemed  to  see  it  all  differently.  "  Poor 
fellow,"  she  said  to  herself,  softly,  "  poor 
fellow;  I  should  like  to  help  him."  And 
then  she  turned  and  went  back  to  the  fire- 
place as  Bee  and  Woulfe  came  into  the 
room. 

"This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond," he  said,  in  the  rather  subdued  tone 
into  which  people  almost  unconsciously 
drop  on  first  meeting  a  friend  over  whose 
family  the  awful  shadow  of  death  has 
lately  passed.  "  I  hardly  hoped  to  see 
you.  I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  of  your 
illness." 

a  "Thanks,  I  am  quite  well.  Only  a 
little  lazy,  I  think.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you." 

"I  heard,  when  I  called  on  Mrs.  Cal- 
thorpe,  yesterday,  that  you  were  better, 
and  as  I  am  going  to  America  to-morrow, 
I  thought  I  would  come  and  try  at  any 
rate.    It's  rather  a  sudden  departure,  you 


see,  and  I  don't  want  my  friends  to  think 
I've  bolted."  He  laughed  pleasantly,  but 
not  so  cheerily  as  usual,  and  Armyne  said : 

"  Shall  you  be  away  for  long  t " 

"  I've  no  idea.  It  may  possibly  be  a 
six  months'  business." 

"Business,"  echoed  Bee,  with  a  little, 
mocking  inflection  in  her  voice.  "Is  it 
possible,  Mr.  Woulfe f" 

He  turned  to  her  eagerly,  with  a  man- 
ner that  was  at  once  deprecating  sod 
triumphant. 

"It  really  is,  Miss  Oalthorpe,"  he  said. 
"  I  suppose  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  assure 
you  that  it  is  business  of  my  own— yon 
would  not  believe  me,  even  if  it  were  true, 
which  it  isn't  I'm  going  for  a  friend, 
But  I  really  am  going  to  be  useful" 

Austin  Woulfe  was  a  man  who  wis 
cursed  with  just  enough  money  to  keep 
him  in  idleness.  He  had  talked,  ever 
since  he  left  Oxford,  of  reading  for  the 
Bar;  but,  as  be  had  once  told  Bee,  lie 
had  always  been  too  busy.  With  that 
natural  genius  for  society,  which  springs 
from  an  unselfish,  kindly,  and  cheery  dis- 
position, and  the  acquired  tact  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  he  was  in  great  demand 
for  all  social  purposes.  And,  haying  a 
heart  as  tender  as  any  woman's,  he  was 
always  finding  occupation  of  another  kind, 
in  doing  his  best  to  smooth  away  all  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  which  came  within 
his  ken.  But  as  he  never  did  anything 
but  laugh  at  the  trouble  he  took  for  other 
people,  and  at  himself  for  supposing  he 
could  be  of  any  use,  many  people  took 
him  at  his  own  valuation,  and  looked  upon 
him  as  a  delightful,  but  incorrigible  idler. 
Bee  Calthorpe,  in  the  severity  of  sternly 
practical  youth,  was  one  of  these.  The 
more  she  liked  him,  the  more  severe  she 
became  on  the  subject  of  his  "doing 
nothing  with  his  life,"  as  she  had  once 
impressively  told  him.  Armyne  under- 
stood him  better,  and  she  said  now: 

"  I  think  you  are  always  being  usefeL 
Every  one  will  miss  you  very  much/     ^ 

"  You're  so  consoling,  Mrs.  Hammond, 
he  answered.  "  But  six  months  is  a  long 
time.  My  place  in  my  friends'  Jives— if  J" 
idler  has  a  place,  Miss  Oalthorpe— may  be 
filled  up  by  the  time  I  come  back." 

His  sympathetic  voice  was  very  sad,  end 
so  were  his  eyes  as  he  turned  towardi  Bee, 
as  he  finished  speaking.  Armyne  looked 
towards  her,  too,  but  the  girl  was  pouring 
out  tea  perfectly  calmly  and  uncompr* 
hendingly. 
"  Will  you  give  this  to  Mrs.  Hammond? 
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she  said.  "  I  hope  it  is  as  good  as  the  tea 
yon  gave  as  here.  I  don't  believe  you 
made  that  yourself,  though ;  and,  besides, 
we  are  so  thirsty,  that  you  had  an  unfair 
advantage." 

He  did  his  best,  poor  little  man ! 
Armyne  was  quite  touched  to  see  how  hard 
he  tried  to  throw  off  his  depression,  and 
laugh  and  talk  just  as  usual. 

She  rose  by-and-by,  and  moved  away  to 
the  writing-table  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  write  a  note  ? " 
she  said.  "  No,  I  don't  want  you  to  go. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  when  I've  sent  this 
off,  and  we  shall  like  to  be  amused." 

Austin  Woulfe  had  risen  on  her  move- 
ment ;  but  as  she  seated  herself — with  her 
back  to  the  room — he  thanked  her  in 
words,  and  blessed  her  in  his  heart,  and  sat 
down  again. 

There  was  a  silence.  What  good  to  him 
was  Mrs.  Hammond's  kindness,  he  asked 
himself  ruefully,  when  Bee  herself  had  no 
notion  of  what  was  in  his  heart  %  After 
all,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  him  to 
say.  She  never  had  thought,  and  she  never 
would  think  of  him,  and  he  must  go  away,  to 
come  back  and  find  her — married  perhaps. 
What  a  fool  he  had  been  not  to  get  on 
further  1  he  thought.  Now  he  could  only 
sit  and  look  at  her ! 

Bee  .had  taken  her  work,  and  she  sat 
there  in  all  unconsciousness,  a  bright, 
energetic,  girlish  figura  And  he  was  so 
crushed  by  the  hopelessness  of  his  position, 
that  he  perpetrated  the  brilliant  remark  : 

"  You're  very  industrious,  Miss  Cal- 
thorpel" 

Bee  looked  up  with  a  mocking  smile. 

"Does  even  the  sight  of  industry  disturb 
you,  Mr.  Woulfe? "  she  said.  It  was  the 
last  straw. 

"  Miss  Calthorpe,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
which  shook  a  little  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  "don't  you  think  you  might  be 
kinder  to  me  this  afternoon  ? " 

Something  in  his  voice  arrested  Bee's 
attention.  She  paused,  and  looked  at  him 
— met  his  eyes — and  then  suddenly  began 
to  work  again ;  and  the  work  had  ap- 
parently become  complicated,  for  she  had 
to  look  at  it  much  more  closely  now. 

"  I — I'm  thinking  of  trying  to  get  into 
— some  work  or  other — in  New  York,"  he 
went  on,  hurriedly.  "Would  you  think 
better  of  me  then!  I — I  believe  you 
despise  me  now." 

Bee's  work  was  so  interesting  that  she 
could  not  look  up  at  him  again,  but  she 
laughed — not  quite  so    freely    as    usuaL 


"I'm   sure   you  don't  believe  any  such 
thing,"  she  said. 

"You  think  I'm  an  idle  fellow.  It's 
much  the  same  thing.  Should  you — 
should  you  be  glad  if  I  settled  down  to 
work  in  America  t " 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Bee,  still 
absorbed  in  the  intricacies  of  her  work — 
which  must  have  been  progressing  im- 
mensely, to  judge  by  the  rate  at  which 
her  fingers  moved— answered  in  a  voice 
which  was  a  shade  too  unconcerned  to 
be  natural,  and  with  a  total  disregard  for 
grammar : 

"Nobody  is  glad  when  their  friends 
settle  down  in  another  continent.  We 
should  miss  you  very  much ;  shouldn't  we, 
Armyne  ? "  she  added,  turning  abruptly  to- 
wards the  writing-table. 

Armyne  felt  that  she  could  do  no  more ; 
and,  coming  back  to  the  fireplace,  she  did 
her  best  to  help  him  through  the  few 
minutes  which  elapsed  before  he  rose  to 
go.  She  shook  hands  very  kindly  with 
him,  and  gave  him  a  little  encouraging 
smile,  for  which  his  eyes  thanked  her. 
Then  he  turned  to  Bee. 
s  "Good-bye,  Miss  Calthorpe,"  he  said, 
simply. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Woulfe  ! " 

She  had  hardly  lifted  her  eyes  since  she 
had  been  seized  with  that  sudden  and 
absorbing  interest  in  her  needlework,  but 
she  could  scarcely  say  good-bye  without 
looking  at  him.  And  as  she  met  his  eyes 
for  the  second  time,  Bee  blushed. 

CHAPTER  XI.   ARMINE  ARTHUR  PROBYN. 

As  the  time  when  Miles  must  come 
back  drew  nearer,  the  dreamy  peace  in 
which  she  had  been  wrapt  gradually 
deserted  Armyne.  Her  heart  would  beat 
fast,  her  eyes  would  light  and  shine  with 
excitement  under  the  influence  of  her 
thoughts  and  anticipations.  She  was 
more  restless,  more  impulsive  and  un- 
reasonable, Bee  thought,  than  she  had 
known  her  yet,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
irresistibly  fascinating  in  her  fitful,  un- 
certain sweetness  and  graciousness. 

He  had  put  off  his  return  twice  already ; 
he  had  now  been  away  nearly  three  weeks, 
and  each  postponement  had  roused  her  a 
little  further,  quickening  in  her  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  waiting.  She 
tried  impulsively  to  make  herself  forget  it, 
she  was  feverishly  anxious  to  be  always 
doing  something,  no  matter  what,  if  only 
it  would  help  to  pass  the  time. 


_ 
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They  had  come  home  one  evening  after 
an  entirely  unsatisfactory  expedition  in 
search  of  amusement  at  a  theatre ;  Armyne 
was  too  restless  to  go  to  bed,  and  Bee  had 
declared  that  she  was  not  sleepy,  and 
wanted  to  finish  a  bit  of  work  Armyne 
was  moving  about  the  room — now  on  one 
nervous,  erratic  impulse,  now  on  another ; 
now  sitting  down  to  the  piano,  only  to 
break  off  her  music  as  suddenly  as  she  had 
begun  it ;  until  at  last  she  dashed  into  a 
brilliant,  emotional  waltz  of  Chopin's,  and 
played  it  through;  played  it  with  a  fire 
and  dash  which  grew  and  grew  as  she 
went  on,  until  Bee  lifted  her  head  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  vague  surprise.  As 
the  last  wild  rush  of  its  passionate  excite- 
ment rang  through  the  room,  she  rose 
abruptly  from  her  seat,  with  a  cry  which 
seemed  to  echo  it : 

"Oh,  Bee!"  she  cried,  "oh,  Bee,  Bee, 
Bee  1  what  shall  we  do  to-morrow  1 " 

She  had  crossed  the  room  swiftly  as  she 
spoke,  and  sinking  on  her  knees  before  the 

E'rl's  chair,  she  seized  the  two  industrious 
inds  in  her  own,  and  looked  up  into  the 
surprised  young  face  above  her. 

"  How  quiet  you  look,  Bee,"  she  said, 
with  a  sudden,  rapid  transition  of  thought 
"  How  young  you  are,  and  how  good,  dear. 
Ob,  Bee!    Oh,  little  Bee  ! " 

Bee  laughed  merrily. 

"Little  Bee,  indeed!"  she  cried.  "I 
wish  I  were.  Great  big  bumble-Bee  is 
more  like  it.  Dickie  Baron  used  to  call 
me  that  when  I  was  a  small,  round,  fat 
thing,  and  he  was  a  wiry  little  boy.  It 
came  to  him  in  a  flpsh  of  inspiration,  and 
I  cried ;  I  thought  it  was  such  an  insult ! 
Poor  old  Dickie!" 

Armyne  started  to  her  feet. 

"Dick!  "she  cried.  "Of  course.  Poor 
boy!  I  forgot  all  about  him.  Bee,  I 
shall  write  a  note  at  once,  and  tell  him  to 
come  to  tea  to-morrow,  and  bring  his 
Lettice." 

The  state  of  excitement  into  which  Dick 
Baron  was  thrown  by  the  receipt  of  the 
note  which  she  then  and  there  proceeded 
to  write,  is  wholly  indescribable.  He  sent 
off  an  enthusiastic  epistle  of  acceptance, 
conditional  on  his  being  able  to  "  get  Letty 
out."  And  at  about  four  o'clock  the  next 
afternoon  were  announced  to  Armyne 
"  Miss  Barnard,"  and  "  Mr.  Baron." 

Armyne  was  alone.  Mrs.  Calthorpe  had 
sent  a  note  in  the  morning,  to  ask  if  she 
could  spare  Bee  to  do  some  shopping  with 
her.  Bee  had  been  a  good  deal  disturbed 
at  having  to  go,  for  she  felt  that  it  was 


quite  impossible  to  say  how  Ions  this 
latest  of  Armyne's  impulses  would  last 
It  seemed  more  likely  than  not  that,  by 
the  time  Dick  and  his  fiancee  arrived!  the 
subject  might  have  altogether  ceased  to  in- 
terest her,  and  in  that  case  Bee  had  been 
privately  prepared  to  throw  herself  into 
the  breach!  However,  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  she  was  obliged  to  go,  and  she  could 
only  hope  for  the  best. 

But  Bee's  anxiety  was  wasted.  Armyne, 
as  she  rose  to  meet  her  visitors,  was  in  her 
best  and  most  womanly  mood.  She  held 
out  both  her  hands  with  a  gracious,  cordial 
gesture  to  the  shy  little  girl  coming  so 
timidly  into  the  room,  and  looked  down 
into  the  small,  flushed  face  with  her 
sweetest  smile. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said; 
and  then  she  gave  one .  hand  and  another 
smile  to  the  crimson  Dick,  and  added:! 
"  Good  boy  to  bring  her."  ] 

She  was  a  very  little  girl,  with  a  m<w, 
little  face,  and  innocent  brown  eyes,  which 
she  turned  shyly  to  Dick  as  Armyne  spoke 
to  him.  He  met  them  with  a  glance  of 
the  utmost  pride  and  encouragement 

11  We're  awfully  glad  to  come,"  he  said  ; 
and  it  touched  Armyne  to  notice  how 
much  less  boyishly  he  spoke  than  usual  as 
if  he  felt  that  "  Letty  "  depended  on  him. 
Then,  in  a  lower  voice,  he  added:  "And 
it's  no  end-  good  of  you  to  have  us  now, 
Mrs.  Hammond.  I'm— I'm  so  sorry.  He 
was  always  so  awfully  good  to  mo— poor 
old  Leigh  ton." 

He  did  not  say  any  more.  Ho  had  been 
terribly  shocked  at  Leighton  Hammonds 
death ;  and  he  suddenly  realised  that,  em 
if  he  had  known  how  to  put  it  all,  he  couW 
not  have  trusted  his  voice.  His  words 
had  brought  a  quick  rush  of  colour  to 
Armyne's  face.  But  she  recovered  herself 
immediately. 

"Thank  yon,  I  know,"  she  said,  q**p 
And  then  she  turned  again  to  the  uM 
girl,  whose  hand  was  still  in  hers,  "Cone 
and  sit  down,"  she  said,  "and  let  me  pre 
yon  some  tea.    Did  you  walk  here  f 

She  poured  out  the  tea,  talking «"  »° 
time  about  anything  and  everything  *"» 
which  her  little  visitor  was  Hkelf  to  m 
familiar,  and  presently  Lettiee  took  (WW 
and  hazarded  a  little  remark  of  her •»» 
It  was  such  a  success  that  she  hid  » 
another  before  she  knew  ft,  **»  ■"5 
long  Dick  was  beaming  upon  h«  ^ 
undisguised    delight   and  pride,  *• 
talked  as  brightly  and  naturally  to  A"1/" 
as  if  to  an  old  friend,  [ 
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By-and-by  there  came  a  little  pause. 
Armyne  looked  at  her  little  visitor  for  a 
minute  or  two  with  a  dreamy  expression 
of  speculation  in  her  eyes,  and  then 
she  turned  and  looked  at  Dick's  boyish 
face. 

"  So  you  two  children  really  think  you 
lore  each  other/1  she  said,  softly,  with  an 
indescribably  tender  intonation.  They  did 
not  answer  her  in  words,  but  two  pair  of 
shining  eyes  met  hers  for  a  moment,  and 
then  Letty  looked  at  Dick,  and  Dick  at 
Lietty,  and  they  smiled  at  one  another. 
Armyne  watched  them  for  a  moment — 
watched  the  two  flushed  young  faces,  so 
occupied  with  what  each  was  reading  in 
the  other's  eyes,  and  her  own  grew  Seep 
and  wistful. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  said,  and  as 
Letty  turned  shyly  towards  her  again,  she 
drew  the  little  figure  down  beside  her. 
"  When  did  you  see  each  other  first  % " 

And  then  in  a  kind  of  duet,  Dick  lead- 
ing, and  Letty  chiming  in  with  shy, 
confiding  eagerness,  they  told  her  "all 
about  it,"  and  as  she  listened  to  the 
simple,  innocent  story,  told  in  those  frank 
young  voices,  with  the  unmistakeable  ring 
of  earnest  and  enduring  truth  about  it  all, 
her  faee  grew  softer,  and  more  tender,  and 
dreamy,  moment  by  moment.  They  were 
so  hopeful  and  so  confident,  and  there 
seemed  so  little  to. encourage  them.  They 
were  as  happy  and  excited  as  they 
talked  of  the  future,  as  if  the  fortune  Dick 
was  to  make  in  the  "  farming  line,"  was 
already  in  his  hands. 

Armyne  did  not  speak  much  as  she  sat 
listening  and  watching  now  one  and  now 
the  other,  with  a  strange,  indefinable  ex- 
pression, and  the  happy,  confidential  duet 
went  on  until  the  sound  of  the  clock 
startled  Lettice  incontinently  to  her  feet 

"  Dick,"  she  exclaimed,  "  it's  six  o'clock. 
Oh,  what  will  Miss  Ford  say  f  We  must 
go  this  very  minute." 

Armyne  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  Lettice 
turned  to  her  and  held  out  her  hand, 
looking  into  the  womanly  face  above  her 
with  childish  admiration  and  gratituda 
11  Good-bye,"  she  said.  "  You  have  been 
so  very,  very  kind  to  ma"  And  then  she 
added,  confidentially:  "I  was  so  dread- 
fully afraid  of  you,  you  don't  know." 

Armyne  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  for 
a  moment  in  both  her  own  as  she  looked 
down  at  her  without  speaking.  Then  she 
bent  her  head,  and  kissed  the  little  face 
tenderly.  Lettice  wondered  afterwards 
what  there  could  have  been  in  Mrs.  Ham- 


mond's face  that  made  her  feel  suddenly 
sorry  for  her. 

"Good-bye,  Lettice,"  she  said,  softly. 
"  You  will  come  and  see  me  again  soon. 
Good-bye,  Dick,"  and  then  she  added,  in  a 
low,  sweet  voice:  "Take  care  of  one 
another." 

She  stood  by  the  table  until  the  door 
closed  upon  them,  and  then  she  sank  slowly 
into  her  chair  again,  and  sat  quite  still, 
with  her  eyes  looking  dreamily  away  into 
space,  her  head  a  little  bent.  By-and-by  a 
servant  came  in  with  two  letters.  She 
hardly  moved  to  take  them,  and  then  let 
them  lie  unnoticed  in  her  hand. 

More  than  half  an  hour  had  Passed, 
when  she  aroused  herself  with  a  little  sigh, 
and,  lifting  her  head,  looked  round  the 
room,  as  if  to  recall  herself  to  the  present 
As  she  did  so  her  eyes  fell  on  the  letters 
which  had  slipped  to  the  floor,  and  she 
picked  them  up. 

The  first  was  from  Miles,  and  as  she  felt 
herself  thrill  from  head  to  foot  as  her  eyes 
fell  upon  his  writing,  she  almost  wondered 
how  she  could  have  remained  unconscious 
of  its  presence.  There  were  only  four 
lines,  but  as  she  read  them  her  cheeks 
flashed  crimson,  and  then  turned  white 
with  excitement.  They  told  her  that  he 
was  coming  home — that  he  would  be  with 
her  in  two  days'  time.  With  a  sudden, 
impulsive  gesture,  she  pressed  the  letter  to 
her  lips,  to  take  it  away  again  with  a 
movement  which  was  almost  ashamed,  and 
as  if  with  an  instinct  to  force  herself  into 
calm,  she  hurriedly  took  up  the  other 
letter  and  opened  it,  and  began  to  read  it, 
hardly  knowing  what  she  did. 

Long  before  she  reached  the  end,  Armyne 
let  the  hand  in  which  she  held  the  letter 
fall  upon  the  table,  and  sat  gazing  at  the 
large,  official-looking  document,  with  blank, 
uncomprehending  eyes.  The  clear,  business- 
like words  conveyed  no  definite  meaning 
to  her;  Miles  was  coming  home,  she 
seemed  to  be  able  to  understand  nothing 
but  that.  And  yet,  without  having  any 
idea  why  it  should  be  so,  she  suddenly 
felt  the  current  of  her  excitement  arrested, 
turned  into  another  channel,  the  end  of 
which  she  could  not  see.  Poshing  her 
hair  from  her  forehead  with  an  impatient 
gesture,  she  propped  her  chin  on  her  hand, 
as  her  elbow  rested  on  the  table,  and  read 
it  through  again,  with  her  eyebrows  lifted 
and  contracted  with  the  effort  to  shut 
out  the  thought  which  stole  all  meaning 
from  the  words  she  was  reading  —  the 
thought  that  Miles  was  coming  home. 
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"  Lincoln's  Inn,  Much  26th. 
11  TO  MRS.   AHMTNE  HAMMOND. 

"  Dear  Madam,— We  hasten  to  apprise 
you  of  the  judgement  this  day  delivered  in 
the  protracted  suit  of  Probyn  v.  Matthews. 

"  The  Court  haa  decided  that  your  great- 
uncle  died  intestate  as  regards  the  destina- 
tion of  his  estate,  after  the  death  of  his 
late  widow. 

"  Your  great-uncle,  Mr.  Armine  Arthur 
Probyn,  who  died  in  1843,  had  no  brother, 
and  but  (me  sister,  namely,  your  grand- 
mother, of  whose  marriage  your  mother 
was  the  only  issue." 

Armyne  lifted  her  head 

Her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  born, 
and  of  her  mother's  relations  she  had 
known  absolutely  nothing.  Her  father 
had  never  spoken  to  her  of  them ;  and  as 
she  grew  np  she  had  come  to  understand 
that  her  mother  had  married  in  defiance  of 
the  wishes  of  her  family,  and  that  her 
husband's  resentment  of  their  treatment  of 
her  was  so  bitter,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  that  he  never  willingly  mentioned 
them.  His  daughter  did  not  even  know 
that  her  own  unusual  name  was  an 
inheritance  in  her  mother's  family,  given 
her  in  accordance  with  her  mother's  dying 
fancy. 

There  is  always  a  fascination  in  reading 
a  page  of  one's  own  family  history,  and 
for  Armyne,  her  mother's  people  had 
always  had  the  vague  attraction  which 
belongs  to  the  unknown.  She  paused,  with 
her  eyes  full  of  thought 

Armine  Arthur  Probyn  1  she  must  be 
his  namesake !  Her  mother,  too  1  Until 
that  moment  she  had  not  known  that  her 
mother  had beenan  only  child.  Presently, 
still  preoccupied  with  what  was  passing  in 
her  own  mind,  she  went  on  reading. 

"  You,  as  the  only  child  of  your  mother, 
are  thus  the  heiress-at-law  of  your  great- 
uncle,  and  inherit  the  estate,  which,  by  his 
will,  he  devised  to  his  late  widow  for  her 
Bfe  with  contingent  remainders,  all  of 
which  are  held  to  have  failed. 

"We  beg  to  offer  oar  heartiest  con- 
gratulations upon  your  accession  to  this 
magnificent  inheritance  (for  the  value  can 
hardly  be  estimated  at  a  less  sum— in 
round  numbers  —  than  one  million,  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds) ;  and  we  trust 
you  may  long  be  spared  in  its  full  enjoy- 
ment       "  Your  faithful  Servants, 

"ElCHARD  PfiElilPS  AND  SON." 

The  letter  dropped  from  her  haad  on  to 
the  table,  and  she  sat  staring  at  it  She 
had  read  every  word,  ahe  even  understood 


what  it  meant,  in  a  dull,  impersonal  wiy ; 
and  yet  she  did  not  realise  it  in  the  leaib. 
She  took  up  the  letter,  mechanically,  and 
read  the  last  paragraph  again.  "Your 
magnificent  inheritance,"  "one  Bullion, 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds."  She  said 
the  words  aloud,  in  a  calm  matter  of  fact 
tone,  and  then  quite  suddenly  their 
meaning  touched  her.  With  a  sharp  cry 
of  intense  excitement,  she  started  to  her 
feet,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  the  hot 
colour  surging  over  her  face  and  neck. 

Armyne  had  never  felt  the  pinch  of 
poverty,  and  ahe  waa  naturally  earelesi 
and  indifferent  about  money ;  it  had  al- 
ways seemed  so  unimportant  to  bar  in 
its  inability  to  purchase  any  of  those  thinn 
for  which  she  most  craved.  And  probably 
the  possession  of  an  immense  fortune  wonld, 
in  itself,  be  a  satisfaction  to  few  women. 
It  can  give  them  only  one  thing  for  which 
a  womanly  woman  really  cares,  the  joj.of 
giving ;  and  even  this  is  a  lasting  happioea 
to  her  only  on  one  condition-*  condition 
which  money  cannot  create — that  she  gWw 
to  some  one  she  loves. 

But  with  a  man  the  case  is  diffenat 
Power,  influence,  responsibility,  ail  these 
things  which  the  possession  of  great  wealth 
entails,  are,  to  a  man,  if  he  has  any  satin 
force  in  him,  as  his  native  element,  the 
condition  under  which  he  works  beel 
The  possibilities  which  life  holds  for  the 
man  who  commands  a  fortune,  are  limited 
only  by  his  own  capacity  for  enjoyment,  or 
ambition— the  key  to  the  position  lies  in 
his  hand. 

It  was  with  this  thought  that  Amyne'fl 
heart  was  beating  so  tumultuoasly,  it  wu 
this,  and  this  alone,  that  thrilled  her  with 
such  a  passion  of  excited  joy. 

In  one  overwhelming  rush  of  compre- 
hension, ahe  had  realised  the  fact  of  her 
wealth,  and  had  realised,  also,  what  it 
meant  to  her.  It  meant  that  she  held 
in  her  hands  a  splendid  gift  for  the  man 
she  loved,  a  gift  which  would  bring  him-- 
so  it  seemed  to  her— everything  for  whien 
a  man  cares  most  in  life.  And,  •*  "' 
possibilities  of  the  position  developed  be- 
fore her  vivid  mental  vision,  ****"& 
impulsive  generosity  rose  and  swelled  wiw 
a  passionate,  triumphant  rapture  at  tne 
thought  of  giving  to  him,  of  &H.  *" 
something  so  well  worth  having,  oT fm 
with  both  hands,  royally  and  wefcW» 
counting  the  gift  as  nothing  in  the  l»w»" 
ness  of  her  love.  ._- 

Her  breath  came  quick  and  A<*>J£ 
eyes  dilated,  and  shone  and  fl****  ** 
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unutterable  love,  and  joy,  and  pride.  Sud- 
denly, with  a  swift,  impetuous  movement, 
she  snatched  up  the  letter  again,  as  though 
to  make  sure,  once  more,  of  her  happiness; 
Her  eye  was  caught  by  a  postscript,  and, 
for  an  instant,  her  very  lips  turned  white, 
with  a  aick  terror  of  disappointment,  until 
she  saw  that  it  only  referred  to  the  ease 
with  which  her  tide  would  be  proved. 
Then,  completely  unstrung  by  that  mo- 
ment's agony  and  its  reaction/she  broke 
into  low,  happy  sobs  and  tears,'  and  sink- 
ing on  her  knees  against  the  table,  hid  her 
face  upon  her  trembling  hands. 

CHAPTER    XII.      HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  that  you  should  be  alone 
all  day,  dear,"  said  Bee,  solicitously. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
Miles  was  to  come  back.  He  was  to  arrive 
in  the  evening,  and  Bee  was  obliged  to  go 
home  in  the  morning.  She  had  just  come 
into  the  drawing-room  ready  to  go,  and 
looking  at  Armyne  as  she  spoke,  she  was 
struck  by  something  in  her  expression — 
something  which  made  the  changeful  face 
absolutely  beautiful. 

"I  don't  think  you  mind  much,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  little  laugh  as  she  kissed 
her.  "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  flatter  myself  that 
you'll  miss  me  one  bit  You've  got  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to,  haven't  you  9" 
And  she  thought  that  Armyne  grew  more 
beautiful  still  as  she  answered,  softly : 

"Yes,  Bee." 

"Poor  Miles,  I  wonder  how  he  is! 
You'll  give  him  my  love,  Armyne.  He 
will  be  glad  to  get  home  at  any  rate,  and 
to  have  you  to  comfort  him,  dearest." 

"Oh,  I  hope  so!" 

The  words  were  hardly  more  than  an 
articulate  sigh,  and  as  she  uttered  them, 
Armyne  took  Bee's  face  between  her  hands 
and  kissed  it  gently. 

"  Good-bye,  my  Bee,"  she  said,  "good- 
bye." 

"  Good-bye,  dear  Armyne  ;  may  I  come 
to  lunch  to-morrow  f  I  should  like  to  see 
Miles."  And  then  as  Armyne  smiled  a 
sweet,  absent  assent,  she  kissed  her  again, 
and  was  gone. 

Armyne  said  no  word  to  Bee  of  her  in- 
heritance. It  had  never  entered  her  head 
to  do  so.  The  fact  itself  was  nothing  to 
her,  and  the  significance  lay  too  deep  for 
words. 

With  the  sound  of  the  street  door 
closing  behind  the  unconscious  girl,  it 
seemed  to  Armyne  that  the  evening,  which 


had  seemed  so  far  away,  was  brought 
suddenlyveryclose.  Therewasnothingmore 
to  be  done ;  she  need  speak  to  no  one  unless 
she  chose,  until  she  spoke  to  Miles.  She 
sank  into  a  chair  on  the  thought,  with  a 
long  sigh  of  happiness,  and,  as  she  did  so, 
a  remembrance  of  that  other  day  when  she 
had  waited  for  him  came  to  her,  and  she 
smiled  at  it  as  if  it  had  been  somebody 
else — that  poor  woman,  who  had  suffered 
so  then! 

There  were  no  doubts,  no  fears  in  her 
mind  now — not  one.  Sanguine  and  in- 
tensely imaginative,  even  before  the  news 
of  her  immense  wealth  had  come  to  her, 
she  had  dwelt  so  incessantly  and  exclusively 
upon  the  time  when  she  should  have  won 
the  love  for  which  she  longed,  that  all  the 
interval — the  inevitable  struggle  to  come 
between  her  love  and  her  pride,  the  long 
patience  and  self-restraint,  the  unsatisfied 
hunger,  which  lay  before  her — had  become 
dim  to  her ;  and  in  the  excitement  of  her 
splendid  inheritance,  in  her  rapture  at  the 
thought  of  the  gift  with  which  she  would 
meet  him,  all  sense  of  their  relative 
positions,  of  the  barrier  between  them,  had 
been  swept  completely  away. 

In  the  drawing-room,  some  hours  later, 
when  the  moment  for  which  she  hungered 
came  to  her,  for  one  instant,  as  she 
heard  her  husband's  voice,  she  felt  herself 
turn  sick  and  giddy ;  then  the  sensation 
passed  away,  and  with  no  trace  of 
emotion  about  her,  except  the  unquench- 
able light  in  her  lovely  eyes,  she  moved 
quietly  to  meet  him  as  he  came  into  the 
room. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  read  in  any 
man's  features  such  a  story  as  the  short 
time  which  had  passed  since  his  brother's 
death  had  written  upon  Miles  Hammond. 
No  man  could  have  changed  as  he  had 
done  in  three  weeks,  except  under  relent- 
less, crushing  pain.  His  face  was  haggard 
and  worn;  there  were  deep  lines  about 
his  mouth  and  eyes  which  told  of  leng- 
continued  conflict ;  his  eyes  had  the  hollow 
weariness  which  tells  of  long  night  hours 
spent  in  painful  thought,  from  which  there 
is  no  escape. 

But  with  it  all,  dominating  the  traces  of 
suffering,  dominating  even  the  old  air  of 
steady  strength  and  endurance,  was  a  new 
expression,  one  that,  slight  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  man  and 
change  him  indefinably — an  expression  of 
indescribably  purposeful  resolution. 
,  "I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said 
Armyne,  in  a  tone  which  was  a   little 
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lower  and  quieter  even  than  usual.  "  Yon 
are  very  punctual." 

He  took  the  hand  which  she  held 
oat  to  .him,  and  at  his  touch  she  felt, 
with  a  swift  rush  of  terror,  that  her 
self-possession  was  shaken.  She  knew 
that  he  'answered  her;  but  in  her  agi- 
tation the  actual  words  he  said  passed  by 
her  unheeded.  She  had  been  so  sure 
of  herself,  of  her  self -control,  that  the 
shock  of  finding  herself  trembling  help- 
lessly under  his  mere  touch,  unnerved  her 
yet  more.  It  was  an  unutterable  relief  to 
her  when  he  released  her  hand,  rather 
abruptly,  and  turned  away  to  take  up  some 
letters  that  were  waiting  for  him. 

She  had  hardly  recovered  herself,  how- 
ever, before  he  spoke  again,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  manner  towards  her 
which  was  quite  new  in  him — something 
which  must  have  struck  her  had  there 
been  no  change  in  her  own  mental  attitude 
since  they  had  been  together  last  It  was 
some  trivial  remark  that  he  made,  but  he 
made  it  rather  lengthily,  turning  delibe- 
rately towards  her  as  he  spoke,  with  a 
quiet,  courteous  assumption  that  she  would 
be  interested,  as  if  he  wished  to  establish 
a  tacit  understanding  that  all  the  painful 
past  was  to  be  ignored.  By  the  time  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  speak,  she  was 
able  to  respond  quietly  and  naturally,  and 
they  stood  for  some  time  talking  over 
various  unimportant  topics.  By-and-by 
she  went  to  her  table  to  put  down  a  note 
he  had  given  her,  and,  standing  with  her 
face  in  shadow,  she  said: 

"  You  have  not  told  me  how  Glare  is." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then 
he  answered,  gravely  and  quietly  : 

"  She  is— pretty  well,  I  think.  She  has 
been  wonderfully  composed  and  brave.1' 

"And  Tessie?" 

"Tessie "  his  voice  shook  a  little. 

"Poor  little  Tessie  was  heart-broken  at 
first ;  but  she  is  getting  over  it  now." 

There  was  a  silence.  Again  Armyne 
was  realising  how  little  she  could  trust 
herself,  how  infinitely  more  difficult  it 
would  all  be  than  she  had  understood. 
She  felt  half  choked  by  the  words  of  love 
and  sympathy  which  she  dared  not  utter; 
she  could  say  nothing.  Her  husband  ap- 
parently expected  nothing  from  her.  The 
pause  was,  evidently,  only  to  enable  him 
to  regain  control  over  his  voice,  for  almost 
immediately  he  said  that  he  would  dress  at 
once  for  dinner,  and  left  the  room. 

They  sat  down  together  to  their  t6te-k- 
t£te  dinner ;  he  came  to  her  in  the  drawing- 


room  afterwards.  Outwardly  everything 
was  just  as  it  had  always  been  with  them. 
But  to  Armyne  it  seemed  as  though  all  the 
familiar  forms  were  being  gone  through  for 
the  first  time.  Her  own  intense  conscious- 
ness seemed  to  underlie  everything,  to 
assert  itself  at  every  turn,  to  pervade  the 
very  atmosphere.  Every  tiny  detail  of 
their  daily  life  together  had  acquired,  for 
her,  an  altogether  new  significance. 

And  all  the  time,  a  background  to 
everything  done  or  said,  behind  every 
other  thought  in  her  mind,  lay  the  thought 
of  what  she  had  to  tell  him. 

She  had  made  no  definite  plan  as  to 
how  she  would  do  it ;  but  she  had  fancied 
that  they  would  be  sitting  together  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner.  And  as  they 
sat  at  dinner  together,  she  felt  as  though 
she  could  hardly  wait  so  long.  She  was 
vaguely  conscious  of  being  very  near  him, 
of  something  in  him  which  seemed  to  bring 
him  curiously  in  touch  with  her,  which 
made  her  long,  even  more  intensely  than 
before,  for  the  moment  when  she  could 
speak  to  him  those  words  which  would  be 
between  herself  and  him  alone — between 
husband  and  wife. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  piano  when  he 
came  upstairs,  and  she  did  not  stop  play- 
ing, only  passed  from  one  key  into  another 
and  played  to  him ;  told  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  all  others  which  expressed  it  best, 
something  of  what  was  in  her  heart,  told 
him  and  kept  her  secret  still.  At  last, 
with  one  long  chord,  soft  and  lingering  like 
a  caress,  she  finished,  and  looked  across  the 
room  at  him,  as  he  sat,  his  eyes,  always  with 
thatnewexpressionin  them,  fixed  on  the  fira 

She  rose,  took  from  her  writing-table 
the  letter  she  had  received  two  days 
before  from  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Son,  and 
went  towards  him. 

"  I  want  to  say  something  to  you,"  she 
said,  softly ;  and  then  she  realised  that  her 
heart  was  beating  so,  that  she  could  hardly 
speak. 

He  looked  up  quickly,  and  as  he  moved, 
a  sudden  terror  of  what  he  might  read  in 
them  made  her  turn  her  eyes  away  from 
his.  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
rather  gravely  and  hesitatingly  : 

"Yes?" 

She  did  not  go  on  at  once.  In  the  in- 
tensity  of  her  feeling  she  did  not  think  of 
sitting  down,  but  stretching  out  one  hand, 
steadied  herself  against  a  high -backed 
chair  which  stood  near  her.  AH  words 
seemed  to  desert  her  except  those  which 
would  tell  him  the  bare  fact. 
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11  We  are  not  very  rich,  are  we  ? "  she 
said,  faintly,  at  last. 

He  turned  in  his  chair  with  a  movement 
which  was  at  once  surprised  and  curiously 
relieved. 

"No,"  he  said;  "we  are  rather  poor." 
He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said : 
"  Is  there— is  there  anything  you  want  f " 

She  made  a  swift  gesture  of  dissent,  and 
went  on : 

"  I  have  often  fancied  that  you  do  not 
like  your  profession.'1 

Again  he  looked  at  her  wonderingly. 
He  did  not  like  it,  there  was  much  in  it 
that  he  disliked  intensely;  but  he  was 
not  a  man  who  was  given  to  idle 
complaint 

11  You  are  quite  right,"  he  said,  briefly. 
«  But " 

She  interrupted  him.  She  was  standing 
upright  now,  nervously  twisting  the  letter 
she  held. 

"  If  you  had  money — a  very  great  deal 
of  money,  you  would  be  able  to  leave  the 
army,  you  would  be  able  to  do  whatever 
you  liked  best! " 

He  laughed  pleasantly. 

"Quite  true,"  he  answered.  "But  I 
never  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  money." 

"  You  will— you  nave  ! " 

The  words  broke  from  her  in  a  quick 
whisper,  and  she  sank  into  the  chair  by 
which  she  stood  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
trembling  hands.  He  watched  her  for  a 
moment  in  unutterable  amazement,  and 
then  said,  gently : 

"  Will  you  try  and  tell  me  what  you 
mean  1 " 

She  let  her  hands  fall  from  her  face,  but 
she  did  not  look  up,  as  she  answered,  in  a 
low  trembling  voice : 

"  Will  you  read  it  ? "  and  stretching  out 
her  hand,  she  gave  him  the  letter.  He  took 
it  from  her,  and  paused  with  it  in  his  hand, 
glancing  from  the  envelope  to  the  bent  head 
before  him.  Then  he  drew  it  out  and 
read  it 

As  he  unfolded  it  she  lifted  her  head, 
and  watched  him  as  he  read.  She  saw  the 
hot  blood  rush  to  his  forehead  for  one 
instant,  and  then  she  saw  that  he  turned 
white  to  the  lips.  She  saw  his  expression 
change  gradually,  from  perplexity  to  in- 
credulity, from  incredulity  to  something 
indefinable  which  terrified  her;  then  the 
muscles  set  themselves  like  iron  as  he 
sat  motionless,  his  eyes  rigidly  fixed 
upon  the  paper,  round  which  his  fingers 
had  clenched  themselves  tightly. 

There   was   no  sound    in    the   room. 


Armyne  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak, 
could  not  trust  herself  even  to  move.  A 
chill  sense  of  disappointment,  of  fear,  was 
stealing  over  her.  What  she  dreaded  she 
did  not  know,  she  only  felt  that  she  was 
going  to  receive  a  terrible  blow. 

At  last — hours  afterwards  it  seemed  to 
her — he  spoke,  and  as  his  voice  fell  upon  her 
ear,  she  felt  that  they  were  no  longer  in 
touch  with  one  another,  that  in  the  little 
interval  since  he  had  spoken  last,  he  had 
passed  utterly  out  of  her  reach,  parted 
from  her  by  something  as  intangible  as  it 
was  immoveable. 

His  voice  was  hard  and  strained,  and  he 
hardly  moved  as  he  mechanically  held  out 
the  letter  for  her  to  take  again,  saying  : 

"  I  congratulate  you." 

Armyne  did  not  take  the  letter— did  not 
even  see  it  Everything  seemed  to  be 
slipping  away  from  her  as  in  some  terrible 
dream  1  With  a  despairing  impulse  to 
arrest  it,  to  make  some  effort  to  save 
herself,  she  rose  unconsciously  to  her  feet, 
and  stood  looking  down  at  him,  moving 
instinctively  even  then  so  that  he  should 
not  see  her  face. 

"  Not  me/1  she  said,  and  the  words 
sounded  choked  and  difficult.  "It  is 
nothing  to  me.  You — you — it  will  be 
yours." 

He  turned  from  her  without  speaking,  and 
there  was  a  moment's  silence — silence  in 
which  the  rapid  beating  of  her  heart  seemed 
almost  to  suffocate  her.  Then  in  a 
strained,  insistent  voice,  which  seemed  to 
force  an  answer  from  him,  she  repeated  her 
words: 

"It  will  be  yours." 

"  That  is  impossible." 

"Impossible!"  The  word  was  almost 
a  cry,  and  she  stopped  herself  at  once, 
struggling  fiercely  for  composure.  Her 
nerve  was  giving  way,  her  self-control  was 
slipping  from  her  inch  by  inch,  her  head 
and  heart  seemed  to  be  throbbing  and 
burning  in  one  wild  confusion  of  pain. 
There  was  another  silence,  and  then  Miles 
Hammond  rose. 

"We  had  better  understand  one  an- 
other once  for  all,"  he  said.  "You  are 
generosity  itself  to  wish  it;  but  to  live 
upon  my  wife's  money  would  be — intoler- 
able to  me.  You  will  use  it  as  you  please. 
Anything  that  I  can  do  to  take  business 
trouble  off  your  hands,  I  shall  do  gladly ; 
but,  I  must  ask  you  always  to  remember — 
what  I  shall  never  forget — that  the  money 
is  yours." 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  as  he 
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faced  her  with  that  hard,  set  expression 
on  his  face;  an  expression  as  utterly  un- 
like himself  as  was  the  voice  in  which  he 
had  just  spoken  to  her.  Then,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  did,  conscious  of  nothing 
but  that  all  self-control  was  being  swept 
from  her  in  one  rush  of  passionate  love 
and  pain,  she  turned  and  left  him, 

CHAPTER   XIII. 
BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

"I  couldn't  have  believed  it,  Miles; 
I  couldn't,  indeed.1' 

Mrs.  Galtfaorpe's  placid  voice  was  actu- 
ally tremulous  with  reproach  and  wounded 
feeling,  and  her  words  were  followed  by 
an  awkward  pause.  Miles  was  standing 
near  her  with  one  hand  resting  heavily  on 
the  mantelpiece,  as  if  the  pressure  helped 
him  to  maintain  his  quiet  attitude.  They 
were  in  his  own  drawing-room,  and  at  the 
tea-table  sat  Armyne,  also  very  still,  with 
every  line  of  her  graceful  figure  suggesting 
strain  and  tension  of  feeling.  Near  her 
was  Bee,  leaning  forward,  with  a  startled, 
puzzled  expression  on  her  pleasant  face, 
and  a  dawning  anxiety  in  her  eyes,  which 
were  fixed  first  on  Armyne,  and  then  on 
Miles  as  he  spoke  at  last,  in  answer  to  her 
mother's  words. 

11 1  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  say  that 
you  should  be  hurt,  Aunt  Harry,"  was  all 
he  said, 

11  If  I  could  understand  why  you  should 
not  have  told  us,"  responded  Mrs.  Oal- 
thorpe, plaintively,  turning  to  Armyne. 
"To  read  of  such  a  thing  in  a  newspaper  1 
I  do  assure  you,  my  dear,  that  when  I  saw 
the  words,  cMrs.  Miles  Hammond,9  and 
'One  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
pound*,'  I  didn't  believe  my  own  eyes.  I 
said  to  See  and  her  papa,  'It  isn't  pos- 
sible T  If  I  could  understand  what  made 
you  keep  it  a  secret." 

Armyne  had  made  not  the  faintest  at- 
tempt to  respond,  either  by  word  or 
gesture,  and  Mrs.  Oalthorpe  addressed  her 
last  questioning  words  to  Miles,  with  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  sudden  accession  to  a 
large  fortune  had  had  an  unfortunate 
effect  upon  Armyne's  charming  ways  and 
manner.  And  Miles,  thus  appealed  to, 
answered  in  the  steadily-controlled  voice 
in  which  he  had  spoken  before : 

"There  was  no  deliberate  intention  of 
keeping  it  a  secret,  I  assure  you." 

"But  it  has  been  a  secret  all  the  same, 
Miles.  I  don't  want  to  make  you  feel  un- 
comfortable, my  dears,  but  I  most  say  that 


both  your  uncle  and  myself  are  very  much, 
hurt  That  you,  Miles,  who  have  been 
like  our  son,  should  not  care  to  tell  us 
that  such  a  wonderful  piece  of  fortune  had 
come  to  you  1" 

"  Not  to  me— to  my  wife." 

He  did  not  look  at  Armyne  as  he  spoke. 
It  had  already  struck  Bee  aa  being  very 
strange  that,  though  her  mother's  re- 
proaches had  fallen  impartially  on  both, 
the  husband  and  wife  had  made  no  attempt 
to  make  common  cause  together,  had  never 
even  looked  at  one  another.  And  there 
was  something  in  his  hard,  lew  voice  which 
disconcerted  even  the  serenely  imperceptive 
Mrs.  Oalthorpe  for  the  moment.  Only  far 
the  moment,  though. 

"Well,  well,"  she  went  on,  amiably, 
her  grievance  retiring  into  the  background 
before  the  wonderful  feet  itself,  "that  is 
the  same  thing  in  your  case,  isn't  it  1  And 
what  are  your  plans)  Do  you  think  of 
leaving  the  army,  Miles  I    Shall  you v 

Miles  stopped  her  suddenly. 

"Aunt  Harriet,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
which  was  almost  stern  in  its  grave 
authority,  "  please  say  no  more.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  most  painful  one  to  myself  and  to 
my  wife.  We  shall  only  cause  her  un- 
necessary annoyance  by  discussing  it 
further.'1 

With  a  sudden  movement  Armyne  lifted 
herself  swiftly  from  her  reclining  attitudo, 
in  which  there  had  been  so  little  repose. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  she  said  to  her 
husband,  looking  him  full  in  the  face  with 
eyes  that  seemed  literally  to  flame  with 
passion  as  they  met  his.  "  Tell  your  aunt 
now  what  she  must  know  sooner  or  laser : 
The  money  which  my  husband  tells  you  it 
mine,  not  his,  Mrs.  Oalthorpe,  is  likely  to 
be  little  use  to  either  of  us.  My  husband 
is  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  I  may 
spend  it  as  I  please,  for  my  own  pvrpoaes  ; 
for  himself  he  will  have  none  of  it  The 
domestic  arrangements  which  he  ap- 
parently contemplates  would  be  peculiar, 
to  say  the  least  r1 

Her  voiee,  which  had  sharpened  slightly 
as  she  went  on,  as  if  with  unendurable 
pain,  ceased  abruptly,  and  Mrs.  Oalthorpe 
looked  helplessly  from  wife  to  husband 
with  an  expression  of  incredulous  dismay. 

"  My  dears,"  she  faltered,  gently,  "I— I 
don't  think  I  quite  understand." 

Am  suddenly  as  it  had  leapt  up,  Armyne's 
passion  seemed  to  have  sunk  down  again. 
Her  face  was  only  a  little  whiter,  the  hand 
which  lay  in  her  lap  was  only  a  little 
rigidly  clenched,  aa  she  answered,  hi 
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cold,  hard  tone,  the  assumed  carelessness 
of  which  made  it  colder  and  harder  still : 

"It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand, 
yet  the  fact  is  simple  enough.  My  hus- 
band declines  to  make  any  use  whatever 
of  my  money.  He  has  enlightened  views 
on  the  subject  of  married  women's 
property." 

Mrs.  Oalthorpe  turned  to  Miles  with  an 
expression  of  absolute  horror. 

"  My  dear  boy ! "  was  all  she  said,  but 
the  three  words  were  as  eloquent  as  a  whole 
sentence,     "  My  dear  boy ! " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Miles 
had  made  no  movement  since  Armyne's 
first  impetuous  words  had  frustrated  his 
attempts  at  silencing  Mrs.  Oalthorpe,  and 
still  he  did  not  speak  After  that  moment's 
contemplation  of  him,  Mrs.  Oalthorpe  re- 
covered herself  a  little,  and  proceeded,  as 
usual,  to  take  the  most  cheerful  view  pos- 
sible of  an  unfortunate  prospect. 

"  You  will  think  better  of  it,  by-and-by, 
dear  Miles,"  she  said  reassuringly,  making 
a  valiant  effort  to  speak  as  though  she 
believed  what  she  said.  "You  were 
always  a  little— a  little— well,  Quixotic,  you 
know;  but  this  would  be  rather— rather 
too  foolish,  wouldn't  it  1  When  you  get 
used  to  the  idea,  you  will  see  it  quite 
differently.  Your  uncle  is  quite  excited,  I 
assure  you.  You  must  come  and  dine  with 
us,  you  and  Armyne,  and  have  a  chat  with 
him.  Now,  Bee,  dear,  we  must  really  be 
going." 

Mrs,  Oalthorpe  had  risen  as  she  spoke 
with  some  alacrity.  She  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  that,  in  eases  of  difference  between 
husband  and  wife,  argument  and  mediation 
should  be  carried  on  in  private  and  separate 
interviews,  or  the  position  of  the  mediator 
was  likely  to  become  difficult.  Miles  made 
no  attempt  to  contradict  her  prophetic 
utterances;  but  there  was  something  about 
his  steady  silence  which  suggested,  as  no 
words  could  have  done,  absolute,  immove- 
able fixity  of  purpose,  and  Mrs.  Oalthorpe 
said  good-bye  to  him  rather  coldly— coldly 
for  her,  at  least— moved  by  the  thought 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  wrong  of  him 
if  he  persisted  in  such  a  ridiculous  deter- 
mination. 

"Good-bye,  my  dear,"  she  said  to 
Armyne,  as  she  kissed  her.  "I  con- 
gratulate you  with  all  my  heart,  you  and 
Miles  too."  Mrs.  Oalthorpe  spoke  the  last 
words  very  seriously,  and  she  secretly 
flattered  herself,  most  impressively,  turn- 
ing as  she  did  so  towards  Miles.  She  was 
holding  Armyne's  hands  in  both  her  own 


so  that  the  latter  was  obliged  to  turn  also, 
and  as  her  husband's  eyes  met  hers,  it 
struck  Bee  that  Miles  looked  at  his  wife  as 
if  she  were  a  stranger,  with  a  distant 
reserve  in  his  face  which  she  had  never 
before  seen  in  it  Then  Armyne  turned 
suddenly  towards  her,  as  she  stood  waiting 
to  say  good-bye.  Her  voice  was  very 
quick  and  strained,  and  the  hand  which 
die  laid  on  the  girl's  arm  was  trembling. 

"Bee,"  she  said!  "won't  you  stay  and 
sleep  -here  ?  May  I  keep  her,  Mrs.  Oal- 
thorpe 1" 

And  as  Bee  turned  to  her,  with  a  low, 
"Please,  mother!"  Mrs.  Oalthorpe  con- 
sented comfortably,  and  went  downstairs 
with  Miles. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  drawing-room. 
For  the  first  time  since  she  had  Known 
Armyne,  Bee  felt  as  though  she  dared  not 
speak  to  her.  She  stood  by  the  fire, 
watching  the  flames  with  preoccupied  eyes, 
while  Armyne  moved  about  the  room,  and 
finally  sat  .down  to  her  writing-table. 
But  she  did  not  speak,  and  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  appear  employed,  Bee  saw  that 
she  was  listening,  listening  intently,  until 
the  door  of  MUes's  smoking-room  down- 
stairs closed  audibly,  and  then  she  saw 
that  with  that  sound  her  listening  ceased. 
Then  Bee  made  a  great  effort,  and  going 
across  the  room  to  where  Armyne  sat,  she 
said:    .. 

"  Armyne,  dear,  I  am  so  sorry." 

Armyne  startled  violently,  but  she  spoke, 
after  a  moment,  quietly  and  coldly,  as  Bee 
had  never  heard  her  speak  until  that 
afternoon. 

"Sorry  for  what,  Beef"  she  said, 
without  looking  up.    Bee  felt  repulsed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said.  "  Don't 
be  vexed  with  me,  dear,  please.  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  it,  and  not  to — to  say — 
something." 

"To  see  what  9" 

If  Bee  had  been  an  older  woman  she 
would  probably  have  said  no  more;  but 
being  what  she  was,  a  young,  inexperienced, 
and  very  affectionate  girl,  she  went  on, 


"  To  see— to  see  how— how  hurt  you  are," 
she  said,  "  that  you  and  Miles — to  see  how 
dreadfully  this  money  has  changed  every- 
thing 1  Oh,  Armyne  dearest,  I  am  so  very, 
very  sorry."  The  pleasant  voice  trembled 
a  little,  and  Armyne,  turning  suddenly, 
saw  that  there  were  tears  in  the  affec- 
tionate brown  eyes.  She  rose  with  a 
little  hard  laugh,  and  moved  away. 

"You've  made  a    mistake,  Bee,"    she 
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said.  "  It's  very  sweet  of  you  to  care  so 
much ;  bat  this  money  business  makes  no 
real  difference.  Hurt!  No,  I'm  not 
hurt!  I  am  humiliated  and  insulted 
beyond  words.'1  She  stopped,  catching 
her  breath,  sharply.  Then,  before  Bee 
could  recover  from  her  surprise  and  dismay, 
she  went  on  again,  speaking  rapidly  and 
impetuously  as  if  impelled  by  an  irresis- 
tible desire  to  force  the  words  she  uttered 
upon  herself — a  desire  which  made  Bee's 
presence  a  mere  excuse,  and  an  excuse 
which  all  the  time  she  half  disdained. 

"  Something  of  the  kind  was  sure  to 
happen,  sooner  or  later,"  she  said.  "  It  is 
absurd  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  truth. 
This  money  business  is  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  except  as  it  points  the  position  in 
which  we  stand  to  one  another,  and  brings 
the  bare  fact  home  to  us."  She  had  an 
envelope  in  her  hand  which  she  had  held  un- 
consciously when  she  rose  from  the  writing- 
table,  and,  in  the  moment's  pause  that 
followed,  she  tore  it  fiercely  into  little 
shreds,  and  let  them  flutter  unnoticed  to 
the  ground.  "  What  does  it  matter,  after 
alii"  she  went  on  recklessly.  "It  has 
changed  nothing,  this  money,  nothing  at 
all.  We  have  never  cared  for  one  another, 
my  husband  and  I ! " 

With  a  breathless  exclamation  of  pity 
and  incredulity,  Bee  broke  in  upon  her. 

"Armyne,  Armyne,"  she  cried,  "it  isn't 
true— oh,  it  isn't  true." 

With  another  of  those  low  laughs,  which 
seemed  to  ring  with  such  inexpressible 
pain  and  bitterness,  Armyne  turned 
passionately  towards  her : 

"Not  true,"  she  repeated.  "My  dear 
Bee,  it's  often  true.  Your  cousin  and  I 
were  like  heaps  of  other  people ;  only  all 
marriages  of  the  kind  are  not  such  failures 
as  ours  has  been.  All  that  this  question 
of  the  money  does,  is  to  force  me  to  realise 
a  little  more  keenly  how  little  he  likes  me, 
and  how  little  I  like  him.  I  knew  it  all 
before,  and  so  did  he.  It  is  nothing  new. 
Tou  are  a  child,  Bee.  Don't  talk  of  things 
you  know  nothing  about." 

She  had  come  swiftly  up  to  the  girl  as 
she  spoke,  and  on  the  last  words  she 
touched  her  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with 
a  gesture  which  was  indescribably  reckless 
and  callous. 

Then  something  in  the  expression  of  the 
girl's  face  seemed  suddenly  to  arrest  the 
tide  of  her  bitter  vehemence.  She  stopped, 
abruptly,  her  whole  face  changed,  and  she 
caught  the  girl's  hands  in  both  of  hers. 

11  Oh,  Bee!"  she* cried,  "<oh  Bee,  Bee, 


Bee,  don't  look  at  me  like  that,  don't  look 
at  me  like  that.  Do  I  seem  to  you  ao 
wicked  f    Are  you  afraid  of  me,  Bee  t " 

She  had  drawn  the  girl  close  to  her,  and 
as  she  met  her  eyes,  Bee  laid  her  cheek 
gently  to  hers. 

"  I  love  you,  Armyne,"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  was  subdued  and  shocked.  "  I  shall 
love  you  always.  Only— it  is  so  dreadful, 
oh,  it's  so  dreadful" 

For  one  moment  Armyne  held  her  tightly 
in  her  arms,  and  Bee  could  feel  that  her 
heart  was  throbbing  heavily.  Then,  with- 
out another  word,  she  pushed  the  girl 
from  her,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

As  the  door  closed,  Bee  sat  down 
mechanically.  She  was  startled  and  horri- 
fied by  what  had  passed  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  thought  or  comprehension. 
That  Miles  and  Armyne  did  not  love  each 
other,  never  had  loved,  and  never  could 
love  each  other,  was  a  revelation  for  which 
she  had  been  utterly  unprepared,  and  ft 
seemed  for  the  moment  absolutely  to  stun 
her.  And  not  only  was  the  fact  itself 
so  terrible  to  her,  but  Armyne's  tone  and 
manner  had  shocked  her  inexpressibly. 

By-and-by  she  became  aware  that  her 
cheek  was  wet,  and  putting  up  her  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  it,  she  found  herself  crying 
helplessly. 

She  was  very  angry  with  herself —Bee 
was  not  given  to  crying — and  she  was  still 
more  annoyed  when  she  became  aware  that 
the  door  was  opening,  and  Miles  was 
coming  into  the  room.  She  dried  her  eyes 
hastily,  and  murmuring  something  inco- 
herent about  getting  ready  for  dinner,  was 
going  out  of  the  room.  But  in  spite  of 
all  her  efforts,  her  voice  was  very  far  from 
steady,  and  Miles  said,  quickly : 

41  Is  there  anything  the  matter  f  " 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  glanced  at 
him  shyly.  She  felt  as  though  Us 
trouble,  now  that  she  knew  of  it,  made 
him  as  unfamiliar  to  her  as  Armyne  had 
become,  and  only  to  be  regarded  from 
a  distance,  with  shrinking,  pitying  awe. 
But  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  familiar 
face,  all  these  feelings  melted  completely 
in  a  rush  of  overflowing  love,  loyalty,  and 
sympathy.  It  was  Miles,  her  dear  old 
Miles.  Trouble,  whatever  caused  it,  could 
only  make  her  love  him  more,  and  stand 
by  him  more  staunchly.  The  girlish  desire 
to  tell  him  how  sorry  she  was,  to  try  to 
comfort  him,  took  sudden  possession  of  her. 

"Armyne  has  been  talking  to  me,"  she 
said,  in  a  low,  choked  voice.  "  Oh,  Miles, 
I  am  so  sorry." 
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Miles's  faoe  had  been  very  white  when 
he  came  into  the  room,  and,  as  he  met  her 
pitying  eyes,  he  turned  yet  whiter. 
>"  Thank  yon,"  he  said,  almost  inaudibly. 

"  If— if  yon  could  only  do  as  she  wishes 
now,  Miles,  about  this  money,  don't  yon 
think  everything  might  be  better  1  Oh, 
Miles,  it  is  so  dreadful  for  you." 

Miles  turned  and  looked  at  her  as  though 
he  hardly  understood. 

"Everything  might  be  better,"  he  re- 
peated. "  What  do  you  mean,  Beef  What 
has — my  wife — said  t " 

There  was  something  so  cold  and  distant 
in  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke  the  last 
words,  that  Bee  felt  for  a  moment  as 
though  it  could  not  be  Armyne  of  whom 
Miles  spoke  like  that 

u  Don't  mind  my  knowing,  Miles,"  she 
faltered.  "  We've  been  like  brother  and 
sister,  haven't  we  f  you  and  L    She  told 

me — that — about Oh,  Miles,  I  thought 

you  loved  each  other  so." 

11  And  she  has  told  yon  the  truth." 

There  was  no  answer,  only  Bee,  standing 
with  bent  head  and  averted  face,  silently 
stretched  out  her  hand,  and  he  took  it, 
crushed  it  for  a  moment  in  his  own,  and 
then  dropped  it  and  turned  away.  At 
last  Bee  went  softly  up  to  him,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

11  Miles,"  she  said,  entreatingly,  "won't 
you  think  of  it  again!  I  don't  know  how 
to  explain  what  I  mean,  but  won't  it  make 
it  all  muoh  worse  if  Armyne  is  rich,  and 
you  are  poor  1  Miles,  dear,  she  can't  help 
it;  and  you'll  get— oh  so  dreadfully  far 
away  from  one  another,  don't  von  see  f  If 
you  could  share  it — if  you  both  felt  it  be- 
longed to  you  both,  wouldn't  it  be  a  kind 
of  bond " 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  suppressed 
vehemence  that  almost  frightened  her. 

"A  bond!"  he  said.  "A  bond!" 
Then  he  stopped  himself,  and  went  on 
very  gently  and  gravely,  looking  down  at 
her  with  a  certain  resolute  determination 
in  his  eyes— a  determination  to  face  her. 

"Bee,"  he  said.  "It  is  impossible. 
Won't  you  try  and  believe  me,  when  I  tell 
you  that  it  would  be  contemptible  in  me  to 
take  money  from  my  wife  1 " 

"Miles " 

He  stopped  her,  kindly,  bnt  very 
firmly. 

"  I  can't  argue  it,"  he  Mid,  "  only— it 
is  impossible." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then 
Bee,  with  her  eyes  still  on  the  pain- worn 
face  looking  down  at  her,  said,  simply  : 


"Don't  say  any  more,  Miles;  it  doesn't 
matter  to  me  what  any  one  else  thinks,  I 
shall  believe  in  you  still  If  I  can  help 
you  any  way  you'll  let  me,  won't  you  f " 

He  took  the  hand  which  she  held  out  to 
him,  almost  unconsciously,  as  a  pledge  of 
her  faith  and  affection  for  him,  and  held  it 
for  a  moment    Then  he  said,  only : 

"  Thank  you,  Bee,"  and  wrung  it  hard, 
as  Armyne,  ready  for  dinner,  graceful, 
disdainful  and  more  unapproachable  than 
ever,  came  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XIV.     BEE. 

Bee  Calthorpe  was  alone  in  Armyne's 
drawing-room,  apparently  waiting  for  some 
one.  It  was  a  hot  September  morning, 
but  Bee,  in  her  white  dress  and  big  hat, 
standing  there  in  the  cool,  shaded  room,  as 
she  put  on  her  gloves,  was  a  refreshing 
object  to  look  at 

There  was  an  undefinable  air  about  her 
of  being  very  mnch  at  home  in  the  room, 
and  so  indeed  she  was.  In  the  six  months 
that  had  passed  away,  all  her  old  interests 
had  become  entirely  subordinate,  she  had 
become  altogether  absorbed  in  one  idea — 
Miles  and  Armyne. 

It  was  so  dreadful  for  them,  she  said  to 
herself,  piteously.  If  they  had  not  loved 
each  other,  at  least  they  had  not  been 
unhappy  before  Armyne  s  money  came, 
and  now  there  seemed  to  be  always  a  wall 
of  ice  between  them!  The  change  in 
their  faces  as  they  looked  at  one  another,  the 
sound  of  their  voices  as  they  spoke  to  one 
another— everything  which  told,  as  every 
thing  about  them  did,  of  the  impassable  gulf 
which  had  opened  between  them,  was  a 
never  lessening  pain  and  shock  to  her. 

She  was  with  them  constantly.  Little 
by  little,  insensibly  to  themselves,  each  had 
come  to  look  to  her  for  protection  against 
their  painful  dual  solitude,  to  regard  her 
as  standing,  as  it  were,  between  them. 

She  was  staying  with  them  now,  while 
her  father  and  mother  were  in  Norway. 
Armyne  had  declined  to  go  away.  To  Mrs. 
Calthorpe  she  gave  no  reason,  listening 
indifferently  to  all  that  lady's  reasonings. 
To  her  husband  only  she  told  the  truth— 
that  she  would  accept  nothing  from  him 
that  was  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Bee  had  finished  buttoning  her  glove, 
and  was  turning  to  look  at  the  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece,  when  Miles  came  into  the 
room  dressed  in  uniform. 

"Beady,  Beef"  he  said.  "Ton  are 
always  punctual ! " 
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His  face  had  become  much  more  stern 
and  set  during  the  last  six  monthly  and 
the  hair  about  his  temples  Was  streaked 
slightly  with  grey;  there  was  a  heavy 
air  of  patient  sadness  always  about  him 
now,  which  made  him  look  a  much  older 
man  than  he  was.  His  face  had  softened 
slightly,  however,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  Bee, 
and  as  she  tamed  towards  him,  it  softened 
still  farther  into  a  smile. 

41  How  nice  yon  look,  Miles ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  I've  not  seen  yon  in  uniform 
for  a  long  time." 

His  smile  deepened  into  one  of  amuse- 
ment at  her  enthusiasm,  and  then  it  died 
away  rather  suddenly. 

«  Has  Clare  written  I "  he  said. 

"No,"  she  answered.  "Armyne  ex- 
pected to  hear  this  morning.  I  suppose 
she  has  not  decided  yet/1 

11  That  is  not  like  Clare,  either;  her 
plans  are  like  herself,"  he  responded. 
"She  is  due  at  Glen  Muir  next  week — 
unless  she  has  put  it  off." 

Clare  Hammond  had  gone  abroad  very 
soon  after  her  husband's  death,  taking 
her  children  with  her.  Very  little  had 
been  heard  from  her,  until  about  a  fort- 
night before,  when  she  had  written  to 
Axmyne  to  say  that  she  would  be  passing 
through  London,  on  her  way  to  Sootland, 
where  she  was  going  to  stay  with  some 
very  old  friends,  and  that  she  would 
like  to  break  the  journey  at  her  sister's 
house.  To  such  a  letter  only  one  answer, 
of  course,  was  possible.  Armyne  had 
written  it,  expecting  to  hear  at  once  when 
Clare  would  arrive ;  but,  as  yet,  no  letter 
had  come. 

"Perhaps  she  won't  come  just  now, 
after  all?"  said  Bee,  cheerfully.  "I 
wouldn't  say  so  to  Armyne,  of  course,  but 
I  hope  she  won't  Now  you  must  make 
haste  and  change,  Miles,  it's  rather  late. 
Put  on  your  helmet  before  you  go,  though — 
just  for  a  moment.   I  do  so  like  you  in  it." 

He  had  just  come  off  parade,  and  was  in 
full  uniform,  and  he  obeyed  her  with 
another  slight  smile. 

11  You  do  look  nice,"  she  said,  ad- 
miringly. "Nicer  than  you  used  to,  I 
think." 

She  stopped.  She  was  thinking,  with  a 
fresh  thrill  of  sympathy,  how  changed  his 
face  was,  even  now  that  he  was  smiling, 
since  she  had  seen  it  last  under  the  helmet. 
Then  she  turned  suddenly  towards  the 
open  door,  through  which  they  could  see 
the  staircase,  and  her  face  and  voice 
changed  altogether. 


11  Here  is  Armyne/'  she  said.  And  as 
they  watched  her  coming  down  the  stairs 
towards  them,  Bee  knew  that  the  smile 
had  died  front  Miles's  faoe,  and  tint  the 
heavy  pain  had  settled  on  it  again. 

It  would  have  been  inevitable,  under 
any  circumstances,  that,  as  time  went  on, 
Bee  should  unconsciously  take  the  part 
either  of  the  husband  or  wife ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  her  feelings  had  been  biassed  im- 
mediately and  instinctively.  The  first 
shocked  feeling  which  Armyne  had  excited 
in  her  had  passed  away,  but  though  she 
never  defined  it,  the  impression  remained, 
and  nothing  could  ever  reinstate  Armyne 
in  her  old  place  in  Bee's  youthful  esti- 
mation. The  love  and  sympathy  winch 
had  gone  out  from  her  to  Miles,  on  the 
contrary,  on  that  first  evening,  had  grown 
in  her  ever  since. 

It  was  from  no  deliberate  conviction  on 
her  part.  She  never  thought  of  weighing 
husband  against  wife,  she  never  analysed 
either  her  own  feelings  or  the  position 
itself;  but  everything  combined  to  draw  her 
sympathies,  insensibly  to  herself,  to  Miles. 
She  was  bound  to  him  by  all  the  force 
of  old  affection  and  association  in  the 
first  place.  She  could  not  help  seeing— 
especially  since  she  had  been  staying  in 
the  house  —  that  in  all  the  trivial, 
jarring  details  of  their  unhappy  life,  his 
wife  was  invariably  in  the  wrong. 
Struggle  as  she  would,  the  hard  disdain 
in  which  she  strove  to  wrap  herself  was 
always  failing  Armyne ;  her  undisciplined 
temper  was  always  breaking  out  into  hot, 
unreasoning  speech,  loosed  by  no  apparent 
outward  cause,  but  by  the  restless  misery 
within  her,  only  to  be  forced  back  again, 
more  fiercely,  by  her  unconquerable  pride. 
Bee  loved  her  dearly  still ;  her  affection, 
once  given,  was  not  easily  to  be  turned 
away,  and,  proud  and  hard  as  she  was 
to  every  one  else,  to  the  girl  herself 
Armyne  was  always  tender ;  but  she  was 
disappointed  in  her,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  youth,  even  when  it  is  as  undefined 
as  was  Bee's,  knows  neither  compromise 
nor  palliation. 

But  now,  as  Armyne  came  slowly  to- 
wards them,  Bee's  face  softened  again. 

"  Miles/'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  she 
looks  so  dreadfully  ill." 

He  turned  towards  her  with  a  start, 
and  a  look  in  his  eyes  which  she  had 
never  seen  there  before. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he  said.  "Do 
you  think  so  1 "  Then  as  his  wife  came  in, 
he  turned  abruptly  away. 
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Armyne  did,  as  Bee  Mid,  look  terribly 
ill.  She  was  very  thin,  her  figure  had  tort 
its  graceful  outlines,  and  her  hands  looked 
almost  transparent  And  every  line  of  her 
face  told  of  passion  and  bitterness  and  pain 
— of  wild  rebellious  struggle,  and  fierce 
fibres  of  suffering,  in  which  all  her  gracious, 
tender  instincts  were  being  scorched  away, 
in  which  nothing  could  live  but  the  hard 
cynical  recklessness  in  which  she  strove, 
so  vainly,  to  crush  and  hide  her  misery, 
even  from  herself.  Only  her  eyes  were 
unchanged,  and  there  was  something 
most  pathetic  about  their  miserable  beauty 
in  that  worn,  haggard  face. 

For  three  days  now  she  had  been  in  full 
possession  of  her  inheritance;  all  the 
necessary  legal  forms  had  been  gone 
through,  and  the  money  lay  at  her  hand, 
to  all  outward  appearance  to  be  used  as 
she  should  choose.  And  up  to  the  present 
she  had  simply  ignored  it  Some  definite 
arrangement  could  not  be  much  longer 
delayed ;  her  husband  knew  it,  and  Bee 
knew  i^  and  the  knowledge  hung  over  them 
all  like  an  oppressive  cloud ;  but,  as  yet,  no 
word  had  been  spoken. 

She  took  no  notice  of  her  husband.  She 
had  seen  his  movement  on  her  entrance — 
there  was  never  a  look,  or  gesture  of  his, 
of  which  she  was  unconscious — and  every 
nerve  was  quivering  with  the  pang  which 
it  had  sent  through  her ;  her  voice  was 
only  a  little  harder  than  usual  as  she 
spoke,  and  she  drew  the  girl  to  her 
with  a  nervous,  tremulous  touch,  and 
a  quick,  unconscious  pressure  of  her 
fingers. 

"  Ton  are  ready,  Bee  1 "  she  said.  "  My 
dear,  hew  nice  you  look!"  giving  little 
finishing  touches  to  the  girl's  hair  and  hat 
as  she  spoke. 

"Shall  I  give  it  up,  and  stay  at  home, 
Armyne t"  said  Bee,  anxiously.  "You 
look  so  white.  I  will  in  a  minute,  if  you 
would  like  to  have  me.  It  is  only  that  I 
don't  like  to  leave  Miles  to  go  alone.  The 
heat  has  knocked  you  up,  I'm  sure." 

Before  Armyne  could  speak,  Miles 
crossed  the  room,  and  was  standing  close 
to  them,  looking  straight  into  her  face. 

"  Will  you  not  let  me  take  you  away  t " 
he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  speaking  very 
quickly  and  directly,  as  if  with  a  sudden, 
determined  effort  ,c  Or  if  you  would  go 
with  Bee — to  the  sea,  to  the  country, 
abroad * 

Armyne,  still  with  that  clinging  touch 
on  Bee  which  she  had  never  wholly  with- 
drawn, interrupted  him  with  a  proud,  pas- 


sionate gesture  of  the  head,  which  Bee  was 
getting  to  know  welL 

"  Tou  know  that  I  will  not,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  hardly  perceptible  pause  as 
they  looked  into  one  another's  face,  and 
then,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head, 
Miles  turned  and  left  the  room. 

Armyne  did  not  speak.  She  still  held 
Bee,  half -unconsciously,  apparently,  and 
absently  touched  and  re-touched  a  fold  in 
some  lace  at  the  girl's  throat  with  shaking 
fingers.  And  for  a  moment  or  two  Bee, 
too,  was  silent  She  had  flushed  hotly  at 
Armyne's  words,  and  her  young  face  was 
full  of  indignation. 

'•What  time  do  you  expect  Dick  and 
Letty  t "  she  said,  at  last. 

She  spoke  coldly  and  stiffly,  and  she 
thought  no  more  of  letting  Miles  go  alone. 
Armyne  started  slightly,  and,  lifting  her 
head,  looked  at  her  vaguely,  with  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  that  softened  the  girl  in 
spite  of  herself. 

"Dick  and  Letty  t"  repeated  Armyne. 
"Oh — yes,  he  is  coming  to  say  good-bye,  is 
he  not  V 

Fox  Dick  Baron's  wildest  dreams  were 
realised.  In  the  midst  of  her  pain, 
Armyne  had  thought  of  that  little 
love-story,  and  the  only  use  she  made 
of  her  money  had  been  to  help  the  lovers. 
Dick  was  to  have  such  a  start  as  he  had 
never  dreamt  of,  and  he  was  sailing  for 
Australia  in  a  few  days,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  coming  back  in  a  year's  time  to 
marry  Letty,  and  carry  her  off  in  triumph. 

(t  You  will  like  to  see  them,  won't  you?" 
said  Bee,  more  gently.  And  then,  as 
Miles,  having  changed  his  uniform,  came 
down  the  stairs,  she  went  on,  quickly: 
"  We're  late,  I'm  afraid.  Good-bye,  dear. 
Give  my  love  to  Dick  and  the  future  Mrs. 
Dick,  won't  you)  We  must  make  haste, 
Miles." 

Miles  did  not  pass  the  drawing-room 
door.  He  stood  an  instant  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  his  wife,  as  she  stood  with  her 
back  to  him,  absently  pulling  at  a  flower 
she  had  taken  from  a  vase,  and  then  be 
turned,  and  followed  Bee. 

The  expedition  on  which  they  were 
bound  was  a  hobby  of  a  certain  Miss 
Fellowes,  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Calthorpe's. 
She  was  a  lady  whose  charitable  work 
included  a  great  deal  of  vigorously  or- 
ganised amusement  for  the  poor,  and  all 
through  the  summer  she  had  devoted  her- 
self energetically  to  conducting  parties  of 
various  descriptions  for  "  a  day's  fresh  air,91 
as  she  expressed  it,  to  equally  various 
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parts  of  the  country.  To-day  she  was 
taking  a  little  party  of  some  hundreds  of 
working  girls  to  a  large  country  place, 
which  had  been  lent  to  her  for  the  purpose 
by  one  of  those  wealthy  and  generous 
friends  of  whom  philanthropists  of  Miss 
Fellowes's  somewhat  obtrusive  type  seem 
always  to  have  such  an  unlimited  supply. 

The  expedition  was  not  much  in  Miles 
Hammond's  line;  but  the  generous 
friends  themselves  were  on  the  Continent, 
Miss  Fellowes  was  rather  at  a  loss  for 
helpers,  and  she  had  never  been  known 
to  take  "  No  "  for  an  answer.  Accordingly, 
when  Bee  and  Miles  arrived,  they  were 
immediately  installed  in  the  dinner-tent, 
Miles  as  carver  before  an  enormous  joint 
of  beef,  Bee  with  an  equally  unwieldy 
dish  of  potatoes. 

Bee  thought  that  she  had  never  seen  so 
many  girls  or  so  much  food  before,  and 
for  a  moment  the  clatteP  of  tongues,  and 
knives  and  forks,  and  the  hot,  "  dinnery  " 
atmosphere,  made  her  feel  quite  giddy. 
Then  the  sight  of  a  potato-less  maiden 
close  to  her  roused  her  practical  helpful- 
ness, and  in  another  minute  she  was  going 
briskly  down  the  table,  and  enjoying  the 
novelty.  There  were  three  long,  narrow 
tables  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
tent,  and  the  space  between  was  so  narrow 
that  there  was  barely  room  for  two  people 
to  pass  each  other.  Bee  was  too  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  her  duties  as  parlour- 
maid to  observe  that,  coming  towards  her 
along  the  same  narrow  passage,  equally 
absorbed  in  supplying  the  next  table  with 
cabbage,  was  a  gentleman.  At  last,  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  one  another's  vicinity, 
they  met  in  the  middle ;  she  stepped  back 
with  her  potatoes,  he  stepped  back  with 
his  cabbage,  and  the  inevitable  collision 
was  an  accomplished  fact. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  exclaimed  ha 

"I  beg  your  pardon/'  said  she. 

Then  they  turned  suddenly. 

"  Miss  Calthorpe  1 "  said  he. 

"Mr.  Woulfel"  said  she.  And  then 
they  both  laughed. 

"We  can't  shake  hands,"  said  Bee,  trying 
to  hope  that  her  face  had  not  turned  as 
pink  as  she  thought 

" We  can't,"  he  responded.  "I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you.  I'd  no  idea  you  would 
be  here." 

"I'm  much  more  surprised  than  you 
are,"  retorted  Bee.  "I  thought— oh  the 
potatoes  are  getting  cold  and  so  are  the 
eabbages!  We  shall  meet  again  by- 
and-by." 


Wonlf  e  did  not  seem  to  consider  himself 
snubbed,  to  judge  from  his  face  as  he 
passed  on  his  way  with  his  cabbage— 
perhaps  he  had  seen  more  than  she  intended 
in  that  transparent,  candid  face. 

Perhaps  it  was  accident,  and  perhaps  it 
was  not,  which  arranged  that  he  and  Bee 
should  be  told  off  to  superintend  the 
gambols  of  the  same  detachment  of  girls; 
it  was  certainly  not  accident  which  made 
them  the  very  last  of  the  party,  u  it 
trooped  back  to  the  tent  for  tea. 

It  was  very  cool  and  quiet  in  the  park, 
and  it  was  certain  to  be  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  in  the  tent  It  is  tiring 
work,  too,  amusing  one's  fellow-creature. 
Besides,  when  you  meet  a  person  you 
believed  to  be  in  America,  you  naturally 
want  to  know  why  he  is  not  in  America- 
and  he  naturally  wishes  to  tell  you-and 
perhaps  they  did  not  notice  that  they  were 
walking  slowly,  and  the  others  wen 
walking  fast 

"  I  came  back  rather  suddenly,"  Woulfe 
told  her,  "  I  arrived  two  days  ago,  and 
yesterday  I  had  to  finish  up  the— the 
business  I  went  about"  He  spoke  the 
last  words  rather  diffidently,  with  a 
deprecating  glance,  as  if  he  hoped  we 
would  not  laugh,  but  expected  that  she 
would.  But  she  did  not  Her  free  was 
softer,  and  less  sternly,  youthfully 
practical  than  usual,  and  Woulfe,  though 
he  did  not  understand  the  difference, 
thought  she  had  grown  sweeter  than  ever. 

"I  met  Miss  Fellowes  yesterdty.  he 
went  on,  "  and  she  pressed  me  Into  w 
She  knows  I  like  to  make  myself  ai  nsefti 
as  lean."  „   .   , 

"And  are  you  glad  to  be  in  England 
again  ?»  asked  Bea     And  then  jhe  m 
herself  turn  crimson,  as  he  looked  at  ne 
for  an  instant  and  said,  very  eimply: 

"Yes." 

CHAPTER  XV.       INTBBRTJFTKD' 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  before  Bee  ^ 
Miles  reached  home  that  night*  but^ 
did  not  seem  to  be  tired.  There  w 
soft,  bright  colour  in  her  cheeks,  ana  * 
her  eyes  a  light  which  had  ■**•£: 
there  before;  and  in  her  voice  and \w> 
ner,  as  she  stood  in  the  d»w*^ 
talking  to  Armyne,  there  was  w»eHUD6 
curiously  gentle  and  preoccupied.  , 

She  told  Armyne  all  about  the  gW  * 
Miss  Fellowes,  and  the  place,  sod  *■  rf 
said,  bending  her  head  a  little  to  !*■ 
her  hat  as  she  spoke : 
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"  Mr.  Woulfe  was  there,  Armyne.  He 
came  back  two  days  ago.  Somebody  has 
lent  him  a  house-boat,  and  he  asked  me  if 
I  thought  yon  would  go  down  and  spend 
the  day  on  Thursday.  I  said  I — I  thought 
you  would  like  it" 

Armyne  was  sitting  just  as  Bee  had 
found  her  when  she  came  in,  with  no 
pretence  of  any  occupation  near  her,  with 
such  an  air  of  quiet  and  repose  about  her 
as  had  not  touched  that  restless  figure  for 
many  months.  Her  face  was  very  pale, 
and  all  the  muscles,  which  had  been  so 
strained  and  set,  were  curiously  softened 
and  relaxed,  giving  it  a  look  of  peace,  and 
also  of  utter  exhaustion,  about  which  there 
was  something  most  pathetic.  She  had 
returned  Bee's  kiss  with  a  tender  touch  on 
the  girl's  cheek;  but,  otherwise,  she  had 
hardly  moved.  And  Bee,  in  her  own 
happy  preoccupation,  had  hardly  noticed 
her.  She  felt  dimly  that  Armyne  looked 
leas  unhappy  than  usual,  and  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  course  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  To  the  eyes  with  which  Bee  was 
looking  at  life  that  night,  happiness  and 
beauty  alone  seem  natural  and  right. 

But  as  Bee  finished  speaking,  Armyne 
turned  and  looked  at  her,  looked  at  her  at 
first  as  though  she  were  very  far  away, 
and  then  with  a  faint,  sweet  smile  of 
gradual  and  complete  comprehension. 

11  Austin  Woulfe  1 "  she  said,  dreamily. 
"Yes,  I  remember.  I  am  glad  he  has 
come  back.  Yes,  Bee,  I  will  go,  of 
course.1' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then 
Bee,  who  was  standing  with  her  hat  in  her 
hand,  apparently  intent  upon  something 
amiss  with  its  flowers,  but  conscious  to  her 
finger-tips  of  the  gaze  of  those  great,  grey 
eyes,  lifted  her  hot  face  suddenly. 

"Should  you  mind  if  I  went  up  now, 
deart"  she  said.  "I— perhaps  I  am  a 
Utile  tired." 

She  kissed  Armyne  quickly,  and  went 
to  the  door ;  but,  with  her  fingers  on  the 
handle,  she  turned  to  look  back.  Quite 
suddenly  the  hot  colour  rushed  to  her  face 
again ;  she  crossed  the  room,  and  kneeling 
down  by  Armyne's  side,  she  put  both  arms 
round  her  neck  with  a  dose,  clinging 
clasp. 

"Oh,  my  poor  Armyne!"  she  mur- 
mured, softly.  "Oh,  my  poor  Armyne  1 " 
And  the  next  instant  she  rose  hastily,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room. 

Armyne  did  not  move.  Her  own 
cheeks  had  flushed  faintly  as  she  felt  the 
pressure  of  that  burning  cheek,  and  heard 


and  understood  the  girl's  words;  but 
the  colour  faded  again  directly,  and  she 
was  sitting  in  just  the  same  quiet  attitude 
when,  a  few  minutes  later,  Miles  came 
into  the  room. 

He  paused  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  as 
if  he  had  not  expected  to  find  her  alone ; 
then  he  came  quietly  into  the  room. 

He  did  not  sit  down,  but  stood  by  the 
open  window,  near  which  Armyne  was 
sitting,  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Then  he  said,  in  that  distant  tone  in 
which  he  always  addressed  her  now : 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Clare  1 " 

Armyne  did  not  start  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  but  she  waited  a  moment  before 
she  answered  him,  as  if  she  did  not  take 
in  the  sense  of  his  words  immediately. 
She  had  turned  her  head  slightly,  so  that 
her  eyes  rested  upon  him  as  he  stood, 
not  looking  at  her,  but  out  of  the  window ; 
and  about  her  gaze,  which  seemed  to  see 
nothing  but  that  one  man's  figure,  there 
was  a  surrender  and  a  dependence  which 
were  indescribably  pathetic 

"No,"  she  answered,  after  a  moment,  in 
a  voice  which  seemed  to  come  from  far 
away,  "no,  I  have  not.    It  is  strange." 

But  the  subject  seemed  to  have  no  in- 
terest for  her.  "It  is  strange,"  she  re- 
peated,  vaguely,  and  then  it  seemed  to 
fade  altogether  from  her  mind.  Changing 
her  attitude  for  the  first  time,  but  with  no 
change  in  the  strange,  soft  gaze  of  her 
eyes,  she  turned  herself  directly  towards 
him,  letting  her  hands  rest,  with  a 
soft,  clinging  touch,  on  the  wide  arm  of 
her  chair.  Her  tone,  as  she  spoke,  was 
dreamy  no  longer,  but  very  sweet  and  low ; 
it  was  a  tone  in  which  she  had  not  spoken 
to  her  husband  for  many  months. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  to  speak  to  you," 
she  said. 

He  started,  and,  turning  quickly  towards 
her,  stood  for  a  moment,  his  face  quite 
white  and  strangely  unsteady,  as  if  with 
some  strong,  sudden  rush  of  emotion. 
Then  gradually  he  seemed  to  regain  con- 
trol of  himself,  his  face  set  itself  into 
harder  lines  than  before,  and  he  bent  his 
head  with  a  grave,  distant  gesture. 

As  she  met  that  cold  gaze,  Armyne 
shivered  a  little.  She  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  leant  forward,  her  hands  clasped 
on  her  knee,  her  pale  face  lifted  to  his. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,  first  of  all,  that  I 
am  sorry,"  she  said.  "  It  has  been  my 
fault,  all  my  fault  always.  Our  life  is 
very  hard  for  both  of  up,  and  I  have 
made  it  worse  for  you  I  know.    I  have 
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been  bird,  and  passionate,  and  proud.  I 
am  not  a  pattest  woman,  and  I  do  not 
bear  disappointment  well,  bat  —  I  will 
try,  I  will— begin  again. 

Her  Toice  bad  grown  quicker  and  mora 
tremulous,  her  own  worda  seeming  to  atir 
her,  in  apite  of  herself,  from  bar  strange, 
exhausted  quieecence.  She  waited  a  mo- 
ment* and  Miles,  who  had  not  mored 
since  she  began  to  speak,  leant  one  hand 
heavily  against  tho  window-frame,  not 
looking  at  her,  not  speaking  to  her.  She 
crushed  her  fingers  together,  and  lifting 
them  locked  in  one  another,  let  them  fall 
again  on  her  knee  as  aha  went  on,  less 
steadily : 

"We  do  not  love  each  other — that  is 
true — but — we  were — friends.  You  know 
what  has  changed  thai  Oan  we  not 
be — friends  again  1 " 

Her  voice,  which  had  grown  more  and 
more  beseeching,  broke  suddenly,  and 
Miles  turned  sharply  away ;  but  she  went 
on  again,  directly,  hardly  conscious,  in  the 
complete  self-surrender  of  her  appeal,  that 
her  voice  was  now  so  choked  with  tears 
that  it  was  hardly  audible. 

"I  will  try  to  tell  you  what  it  is  that 
has  made  me  want  to  say  this  to  you — 
this,  and  the  rest  I  have  to  say,"  she  said, 
and  when  she  stopped  insensibly  to 
struggle  with  the  tears,  her  eyes  seemed  to 
go  on  for  her.  "Dick  Baron  came  here 
this  afternoon— Dick  and  the  little  girl  he 
loves.  He  came  to  say  good-bye  to  me. 
You  know  that  I  have  helped  him,  They 
will  be  married  in  a  year  because  of  thai 
He  thanked  me — they  both  thanked  me. 
The  sight  of  those  two  children  seemed 
to  show  me  —  so  much.  Their  happi- 
ness  "  she  broke  off  abruptly  with  a 

sudden  terror,  that  turned  her  pale  face 
crimson  for  an  instant,  only  to  make  it 
afterwards  more  deadly  white.  She  was 
going  to  betray  herself  1  That  was  the 
truth  which  had  trembled  on  her  lips  then, 
the  truth  which  he  must  never  guess — 
that  the  sight  of  that  perfect,  trusting  love 
and  happiness  had  pierced  through  all  her 
defences,  had  softened  her  and  broken  her 
down,  because  the  chord  it  touched  was 
vibrating  night  and  day  in  her  own  heart 
— because  of  her  love  for  him ! 

In  the  presence  of  that  simple  boy  and 
girl  love,  all  her  bitter  cynicism,  all  her 
hardness  had  fallen  suddenly  away  from 
her,  the  pride  in  which  she  had  tried  to 
steel  Herself  had  crumbled  utterly  to 
pieces,  leaving  her  helpless  and  defenceless 
at  the  mercy  of  her  own  emotion,  of  the 


tender,  hungering  yearning,  which  refosad 
to  be  stilled  or  stifled  She  never  thought 
of  telling  him  the  truth.  Even  if  she  had 
seen  any  hope  in  doing  so,  tho  confession 
of  her  love  to  the  man  who  had  never 
asked,  never  wished  for  it,  would  have 
been  to  her  proud,  delicate  nature,  the 
one  degradation  which  she  could  not  hare 
borne.  But  ready  to  her  hands  wai  a 
means  of  sacrificing  her  pride  as  utterly 
ae  she  longed  to  do,  of  putting  into  wordi 
all  her  self  -  surrender  and  subarisuon, 
without  lowering  herself  in  her  own  eyei, 
or  wounding  her  woman's  self-respect 

When  she  had  received  the  letter  an- 
nouncing that  her  money  was  actually 
available,  she  had  told  herself  with  her 
usual  disregard  for  the  obligations  and 
necessities  of  life,  that  she  would  new 
speak  of  it,  that  it  should  remain  un- 
touched. She  would  neither  um  it 
herself,  nor  stoop  to  plead  again  with  the 
man  who  had  refused  her  once,  Noir  h 
seemed  to  her  that  auoh  an  opportunity 
for  reopening  the  subject  was  all  she  could 
have  prayed  for.  She  could  approach  hin 
as  she  so  longed  to  do,  she  could  plead  with 
him  and  tell  him  everything— bat  one- 
and  all  the  time  it  would  be  only  an 
argument — he  would  know  nothing. 

She  began  to  speak  again,  forcing  back 
the  emotion  which  had  shaken  her  » 
unexpectedly. 

"  It  is  about— that  money— that  I  want 
to  speak  to  you,"  she  said.  "  The  happi- 
ness of  those  two  children  has  shown  me 
something  of  what  money  can  do.  Now 
that  that  fortune  is  in  my  hands,  something 
I  suppose,  must  be  decided  about  it,  and 
I  beg  you  to  reconsider  your  decision. * 

They  were  the  words  she  had  arranged 
beforehand,  and  she  had  spoken  them  in  a 
forced,  even  voice;  but  she  could  not 
weigh  her  worda  as  she  had  meant  to  do ; 
her  passionate  longing  to  prevail  broke 
through,  and  her  manner  changed  again 
suddenly  and  completely. 

"Do  not  try  to  satisfy  me  with  email 
concessions/1  she  said,  rapidly;  "y<* 
would,  I  suppose,  hardly  like  to  w<wm 
me  by  refusing  to  accept  the  triviaHwee  of 
life  at  my  hands?  You  mighty  perhaps 
to  please  me,  consent  to  live  in  a  home 
that  was  mine.  It  would  not  Vlem^ 
no  half  measures  such  as  that  .would  pleaie 
me.  Oh,  I  am  unreasonable,  peA»P* 5* 
cannot  help  my  nature.  H  you  wai  a* 
take  the  money,  leave  the  army,  »»d  **  " 
as  your  own,  neither  will  1  touch  it.  Jf 
it  be  idle.    Oh,  think  of  all  you  might  do 
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with  it,  the  influence,  the  power  for  good  it 
might  be  made,  end  take  it ! " 

She  was  leaning  towards  him,  her  hands 
clasped  together,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot.  She  could  not  see  his  face ;  only  one 
clenched  hand  rested  against  the  window- 
frame,  and,  as  he  began  to  speak,  in  a  low, 
hoarse  voice,  the  knuckles  of  that  hand 
whitened  with  the  force  with  which  he  held 
it  clenched. 

"  You  do  not  understand/1  he  said. 

"I— will  try." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  it  seemed 
to  Armyne  as  though,  with  every  moment 
of  suspense,  her  hold  on  herself  relaxed. 
At  last,  through  his  set  teeth,  in  a  voice 
so  thick  that  she  could  hardly  hear  it,  he 
said: 

" 1  cannot  explain." 

"  You  will  not  refuse  me  1  Oh,  you  will 
not  refuse  me  1 " 

The  words  came  from  her  in  the  merest 
whisper,  like  a  last,  despairing  prayer,  and 
he  waited  a  moment,  breathing  slowly  and 
heavily,  like  a  man  who  has  laboured 
beyond  his  strength. 

"I  cannot  take  your  money.  I  must 
refuse  you,"  he  said. 

Then,  with  a  low,  heart-broken  cry, 
Armyne  rose  to  her  feet,  and  stretched  out 
both  her  hands.  She  had  forgotten  every- 
thing in  the  World  except  that  she  was 
repulsed,  that  she  was  farther  from  him 
than  ever,  that  nothing  could  help  her  if 
he  refused  her  now. 

"No,  no!"  she  cried.  "It  isn't  pos- 
sible, it  isn't  possible.  You  don't  know 
what  you're  doing.  Ob,  is  there  nothing 
I  can  say  that  will  touch  you !  Will  you 
never  understand  ?  Why  are  yon  so  hard, 
so  utterly  ungenerous  to  me— why ! " 

She  had  spoken  wildly  and  impetuously, 
hardly  knowing  what  she  said  in  her 
agony  of  despair.  He  did  not  speak,  and 
his  silence,  the  perfect  stillness  of  bis 
figure  seemed  to  madden  her. 

"  Look  at  me,"  she  cried.  "  Don't  treat 
me  like  this.  .  I  cannot  bear  it;  I  cannot 
bear  it.  I  have  never  prayed  to  any  one  in 
all  my  life  as  I  pray  to  you  now.  Take  it 
from  me ;  take  it,  take  it !  Oh,  don't  you 
understand— don't  you  understand?" 

She  had  poured  out  the  words  in  a 
tumultuous  torrent,  utterly  carried  away 
by  her  passion  and  love.  In  another  in- 
stant he  must  have  known  the  truth.  But 
just  at  the  supreme  moment— with  the 
words  that  would  have  told  him  trembling 
on  her  lips — the  tide  of  her  passion  was 
suddenly  arrested.    In  the  very  height  of 


her  excitement,  her  ear  had  caught  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  outside  the  door.  As 
she  paused,  it  was  opened  by  a  servant, 
and  Clare  Hammond,  composed  and  self- 
possessed,  looking  more  delicately  hard 
and  cold  than  ever  in  her  heavy  crape, 
came  into  the  room. 

In  an  instant,  before  Miles  or  Armyne 
had  time  to  do  more  than  turn  hastily 
towards  her — to  realise  in  their  astonish- 
ment and  excitement  that  it  was  really 
she — Clare  had  noted  the  excitement  of  the 
one  and  the  set  determination  of  the  other, 
and  she  smiled  unpleasantly  as  she  came 
towards  them. 

"  I  have  interrupted  you,  I  am  afraid," 
she  said,  in  that  chilly,  distinct  voice  of 
hers.  "  You  did  not  hear  the  bell  1  This 
is  a  most  inconvenient  time  to  arrive, 
Armyne.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me. 
The  boat  was  detained." 

As  if  a  sudden  icy  wind  had  passed  over 
her,  Armyne  had  turned  deadly  cold.  The 
effort  it  had  cost  her  to  stand  against 
the  shock  of  the  sudden  arrest  of  her 
wild  passion,  the  instinctive  concentration 
of  all  her  nervous  force  in  the  supreme 
effort  to  protect  herself  from  the  cruel  cold 
light  of  those  eyes  had  left  her  face  rigid 
as  marble. 

"  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said, 
and,  as  she  spoke,  she  wondered  if  it  could 
be  her  own  voice  that  she  heard.  "  You 
have  taken  us  by  surprise." 

CHAPTER  XVI.      SISTERS. 

"  Oh,  Miles,  what  is  it  1  What  has  hap- 
pened t " 

It  was  the  next  morning,  breakfast  was 
just  over,  and  Bee,  alone  in  the  dining- 
room  with  Miles,  was  standing  close  to  him, 
with  pale,  shocked  face.  He  did  not 
answer  her,  a  kind  of  spasm  passed  across 
his  face,  and  he  made  a  movement  as  if  to 
signify  that  he  could  not  speak. 

"  Is  it  because  of  Clare  * "  Bee  went  on, 
entreatingly.  "Why  did  she  come  so  un- 
expectedly S  Ob,  what  has  she  done  to 
you  both  ? " 

"  Clare  has  done  nothing." 

"Then  —  is  it  —  have  you  and  Ar- 
myne  *     Oh,  Miles,  won't   you  tell 

me)  If  you  only  knew  how  you  both 
look.    Oh,  Miles!" 

Bee  had  had  a  rough  waking.  She  had 
come  down  to  breakfast  in  the  happy, 
tender  frame  of  mind  in  which  she  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  she  had  suddenly  found 
herself  in  an  atmosphere  which  she  could 
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neither  understand  nor  account  for.  She 
felt  that  something  terrible  had  happened, 
and  the  shock  had  unhinged  her.  There 
were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  lifted  them  to 
Miles's  face,  and  her  lips  trembled. 

"  Oh,  Miles,  what  is  it  t "  she  said  again. 
He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  his  lips 
moved  as  though  he  would  have  answered 
her.  Then  he  turned,  dropped  into  a  chair 
near,  and  let  his  head  fall  forward  on  his 
arms  as  they  rested  on  the  table  with  a 
catch  of  his  breath  which  was  almost  a  sob. 
The  sound  was  succeeded  by  a  dead  silence. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see  a  man  cover 
his  face,  and,  for  a  moment,  Bee  was  too 
much  aghast  to  move  or  speak.  At  last, 
with  her  girlish  face  quite  white  with  pity 
and  dismay,  she  came  and  knelt  down  by 
his  side,  resting  her  cheek  against  his  arm. 
She  did  not  say  a  word  to  him,  but  after 
another  minute  or  two  he  lifted  his  face, 
and,  turning  to  her,  caught  her  hands  in  a 
close,  convulsive  pressure. 

"  Thank  you,  Bee,"  he  muttered.  She 
did  not  seem  to  hear  his  words ;  she  only 
gazed  up  into  his  face  with  frightened  eyes, 
and,  after  another  moment,  he  answered 
her  wordless  entreaty. 

"  We  have  all  known  that  it  must  come," 
he  said,  not  looking  at  Bee,  but  straight 
before  him  over  her  head.  "  It  has  been 
hanging  over  us  for  three  days.  Last 
night  my  wife  spoke  again  of  her  wishes  as 
to  her  money.  I  could  only  say — what  I 
said  before,  it  is  hopeless." 

The  tears  were  running  fast  down  Bee's 
cheek  now,  and  as  she  bent  her  head  to 
hide  them,  one  fell  on  the  hands  in  which 
he  held  hers  clasped.  He  started,  and 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment  as  if  he  would 
have  spoken.  Then  he  turned  away,  and 
let  his  head  fall  again  on  the  table,  and  she 
could  feel  that  he  was  shaking  from  head 
to  foot  with  terrible,  tearless  sobs. 

He  had  not  lifted  his  head,  though  he 
was  quite  still, -and  she  was  still  kneeling 
by  his  side  in  mute  sympathy,  when  a 
touch  on  the  handle  of  the  door  made  her 
spring  hastily  to  her  feet  She  was  only 
just  in  time.  Before  she  could  move  away, 
before  Miles  could  rise,  Glare  Hammond 
had  opened  the  door.  She  paused  on  the 
threshold,  as  though  something  in  their 
attitudes  had  struck  her.  Then  she  came 
into  the  room  with  her  usual  cold,  suave 
manner,  and  Bee  wondered  why  she  felt 
herself  turn  hot  as  she  met  her  eyes. 

"How  do  you  do,  Beet"  said  Clare, 
with  a  keen  glance  into  the  girl's  agitated 
face.     "You  did  not  expect  to  see  me 


down  so  early,  did  you!  Where  is  Ax 
mynel"  She  turned  to  Miles  as  she 
spoke,  offering  him  her  hand,  as  if  to  force 
him  to  meet  her  eyes.  An  instinctive  de- 
sire to  spare  him  the  necessity  of  speech, 
to  turn  from  him  those  hard,  cold  eyes 
which  would  read  his  haggard  face  so 
unsympathetically,  made  Bee  reply : 

"She  is  in  the  drawing-room,  I  think. 
Miles,  will  you  see,  while  I  order  break- 
fast for  Claret" 

He  gave  her  a  grateful  look,  which  Clare 
detected,  and,  as  he  left  the  room,  she 
said : 

"You  are  quite  mistress  here,  Bee.  I 
did  not  know." 

Bee  laughed  ,  rather  shyly.  She  felt, 
vaguely,  that  there  was  something  in 
Clare's  tone  that  she  did  not  understand. 

"I  am  always  glad  to  be  of  use  to  Ar- 
myne,"  she  said. 

"And  you  and  Miles  are  such  old 
friends." 

Bee  sighed.  She  did  not  notice  Clare's 
tone,  she  did  not  notice  the  expression 
with  which  those  blue  eyes  scanned  her 
face.  She  was  thinking  how  little  Miles's 
old  friend  could  do  for  him  now. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  absently,  "such  old 
friends.'' 

And  then  Armyne  came  in,  followed  by 
a  servant  with  breakfast  for  Clare;  ana 
Bee  turned  away,  and  walking  slowly  to 
the  window,  stood  there,  looking  out  with 
unseeing  eyes  upon  the  sunny  street 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  colour  in  Ar- 
myne's  face,  her  very  lips  were  perfectly 
white.  Her  eyes  were  sunken  and  lustre- 
less, and  under  them  were  heavy  shadows. 
She  came  swiftly  into  the  room,  received 
Clare's  kiss,  made  the  conventional  en- 
quiries as  to  whether  she  had  slept  well, 
and  so  on,  in  a  hard,  mechanical  way, 
utterly  unlike  herself. 

And  not  a  line  in  her  face,  not  a  tone 
in  her  voice,  was  lost  upon  the  woman, 
whose  keen,  veiled  scrutiny  never  relaxed 
for  an  instant,  to  whom  each  tone  and  line 
gave  cruel  satisfaction. 

Not  for  one  moment  had  Clare  Ham- 
mond been  deceived,  that  night  in  the 
shrubbery  at  Abbots  Court.  Baffled  and 
thrown  back  upon  herself,  she  had  re- 
mained perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth; 
and  the  white  heat  of  her  hatred  had  grown 
only  fiercer  as  it  smouldered  on  in  her  heart, 
not  only  against  her  step-sister,  but  against 
the  man  who  had  checkmated  her.  Clare 
was  incapable  of  passion.  Hers  was  the 
slow,  unappeaseable  hatred  which  may  he 
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hidden  for  yean,  but  which  u  never  to  be 
quenched,  to  which  the  sight  of  suffering  in 
its  object,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  is  a  cruel 
pleasure,  which  will  wait  an  eternity  for 
revenge. 

And  as  she  sat  there  breakfasting,  talk- 
ing in  that  high-pitched,  clear  voice  of 
hers,  she  was  planning,  calculating,  feeling 
her  way  inch  by  inch  to  her  end.  Ever 
since  their  marriage  she  had  told  herself 
that  her  time  must  inevitably  come ;  that 
Miles  and  Armyne  would  forge  a  weapon 
for  her,  sooner  or  later,  with  their  own 
hands.  She  had  taken  them  by  surprise 
designedly ;  but  she  had  hardly  hoped  for 
all  that  she  had  gained  by  doing  so.  She 
knew  nothing  of  Miles's  refusal  to  make 
use  of  Armyne's  money,  nothing  of  the 
breach  between  them  j  she  put  her  own 
construction  on  what  she  had  seen  the 
night  before;  on  the  altered  looks  and 
tones  of  Miles  and  Armyne ;  above  all,  on 
what  she  had  seen  when  she  entered  the 
breakfast-room  that  morning ;  and,  as  she 
talked,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  postpone 
her  visit  to  Scotland  for  a  day  or  two. 

"It  is  too  bad  to  invade  you  in  this 
way,  Armyne,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  shall  be 
very  grateful  if  you  will  keep  me  for  a  day 
or  two.  You  are  not  very  full  of  engage- 
ments, just  now,  I  suppose  1  By-the-bye,  I 
have  never  heard  how  it  is  that  you  are 
still  in  town — and  we  have  seen  nothing 
of  each  other  for  so  long." 

Armyne  made  no  direct  answer. 

"  We  have  nothing  on  at  all,  I  think,11 
she  said.  "  We  have  not  been  going  out 
much.  Oh,  by-the-bye,  Bee,  you  told  me 
that  you  had  arranged  for  our  going  down 
to  Mr.  Woulfe's  house-boat  on  Thursday, 
didn't  you!" 

Bee  turned  her  head  slowly.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  it  must  have  been  another  Bee 
Galthorpe  who  had  made  that  arrange- 
ment. How  was  it  possible  that  she,  the 
present  Bee,  could  have  been  so  happy, 
have  thought  so  much  about  other  things, 
when  Miles  was  in  such  trouble  1 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  Armyne,"  she  said, 
quickly.     ■•  Don't  let  us  go." 

Armyne  looked  at  her  with  the  first 
sign  of  interest  that  she  had  shown  that 
morning — an  expression  of  surprise— and 
Glare,  seeing  the  look,  said : 

"Who  is  Mr.  Woulfe!" 

11  He  is— a  friend  of  ours,"  returned 
Armyne,  still  looking  at  Bee's  averted 
face.     "  We  like  him  very  much." 

Glare  did  not  speak ;  but,  after  a  glance 
at  Bee,  she  made  a  questioning  sign  to 


Armyne,  with  a  strange  look  in  her  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  intensify  as  the  latter 
made  a  slight  affirmative  movement.  Ar- 
myne paused  a  moment  She  glanced  at 
Glare,  as  if  taking  in  afresh  her.  widow's 
dress,  and  shivered  a  little  as  she  did  so. 

"  Is  it  a  party  9 "  enquired  Glare,  crum- 
bling her  bread  with  a  careless  movement 
of  her  fingers,  which  contrasted  oddly  with 
the  cold  intentness  of  her  eyes. 

"  You  did  not  say,  Bee.     Is  it  $ " 

"No,"  replied  Bee,  absently.  "Only 
ourselves.    It  doesn't  matter  at  all." 

"  But  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  the 
cause  of  your  losing  a  day  that  sounds 
likely  to  be  so  pleasant,"  returned  Glare. 
"  Why  should  I  not  go  with  you,  Armyne, 
if  Mr.  Woulfe  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
yours?  That  would  simplify  matters,  it 
seems  to  me." 

"Oh,  Armyne,  let  us  give  it  up,"  said 
Bee,  hastily.  "I  am  sure  Glare  would 
rather  not  go,  though  it's  very  kind  of 
her.    I  don't  care  a  bit  about  it" 

But  Armyne  only  smiled  at  her — a  faint 
ghost  of  a  smile  —  which,  nevertheless, 
made  her  look  more  like  herself  than  she 
had  done  that  morning,  and  brought  Bee 
quickly  to  her  side. 

"  I  should  like  to  go,.  Bee,"  she  said. 
"If  Clare  really  doesn't  mind,  we  will 
arrange  it  so." 

Bee  said  no  more ;  it  did  not  seem  to 
her  to  matter  much.  In  the  shadow  of  the 
pain  she  had  touched  that  morning,  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  insignificant 

And  during  the  next  two  days,  in  the 
violence  of  her  reaction  from  what  she 
called  her  "selfishness  "  in  having  thought 
for  eighteen  hours  or  so  of  "  other  things," 
there  was  no  room  in  her  thoughts  for 
anything  but  Miles.  Glare's  presence  in 
the  house,  the  fact  that  Armyne  had  her 
sister,  seemed  to  make  her  husband's 
position  yet  more  isolated.  Armyne  con- 
centrated her  attention  on  her  guest  with  a 
strong,  unconscious  instinct  of  self-defence, 
moving  and  speaking  always  in  the  same 
mechanical  way,  always  self-possessed,  al- 
ways unmoved  and  unapproachable.  But 
to  Bee,  seeing  nothing  below  the  surface, 
it  only  seemed  that  Armyne  bad  some  one, 
and  Miles  no  one — no  one  but  herself— 
and,  for  the  first  time,  she  turned  to  him  de- 
finitely and  consciously,  trying,  in  a  hundred 
little,  unobtrusive  ways,  to  make  him  feel 
the  sympathy  and  affection  with  which  her 
heart  was  full.  She  would  be  in  the  way 
when  he  came  into  the  house ;  she  would  ask 
him  to  take  her  out  when  Armyne  and  Glare 
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were  apparently  occupied  with  one  another. 
And  when  they  were  all  four  together, 
and  the  conversation  split  up,  as  it  often 
did,  into  a  couple  of  t6te-&-t6tes,  although 
Bee  never  noticed  It,  it  was  always  she 
and  Miles  who  talked  together,  and  Glare 
and  Armyne;  it  was  always  she  and 
Miles  who  were  left  at  one  end  of  the 
drawing-room,  when  Glare  and  Armyne 
had  passed — now  for  one  indefinite  reason, 
now  for  another — to  the  other  end. 

They  did  not  spend  a  whole  day,  all 
four  together,  until  Thursday  came,  and 
Bee,  coming  down  to  the  hall,  where  Miles 
was  waiting  for  them,  was  struck  by  some- 
thing in  his  attitude  and  expression,  with 
a  sudden  realisation  of  the  pain  that  such 
a  day  must  mean  to  him.  Every  line  of 
his  figure,  every  muscle  of  his  worn  face, 
expressed  weary,  hopeless  endurance.  He 
did  not  hear  her  coming,  he  was  absorbed 
in  his  own  thoughts,  and  she  waited  a  mo- 
ment, looking  at  him  with  girlish,  pitying 
eyes,  before  she  said,  quietly : 

"Isn't  it  a  lovely  morning,  Miles  t  " 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  started, 
and  turned  to  her  sharply,  looking  at  her 
for  a  moment  without  speaking.  Then  he 
moved  slowly  away,  and  said,  in  a  lower 
voice  than  usual : 

"  Beautiful/1  And  at  the  same  moment 
Glare  came  down  the  stairs. 

The  impression  which  his  unconscious 
face  and  figure  had  made  on  her  remained 
with  Bee  all  day.  She  seemed  to  think 
and  feel  so  much  with  him  that  there  was 
no  room  in  her  mind  for  anything  eke. 
Woulfe  met  them  at  the  railway  station, 
with  a  faee  as  radiant  as  the  weather,  and 
as  she  met  his  eyes  and  gave  him  her  hand 
she  flushed  hotly  for  an  instant.  Then  she 
turned  to  give  her  cloak  to  Miles,  and 
Woulfe  was  obliged  to  walk  with  Armyne 
and  Glare.  How  could  she  think  of  "other 
things,"  and  neglect  Miles  when  he  was  so 
miserable!  she  asked  herself,  reproachfully. 

And  all  through  the  day  "  other  things  " 
had  never  a  chance  with  her.  She  had 
resolved  to  do  all  she  could  to  help  Miles 
through,  and  she  resisted  temptation  with 
a  severity  which  might  have  shown,  if  any 
one  had  understood,  that  she  was  almost 
angry  with  herself,  as  a  girl  will  be  under 
the  circumstances,  to  .find  how  sharp  a 
temptation  it  was.  But  no  one  did  under- 
stand. The  hours  wore  on,  from  brilliant 
noon,  to  cool,  shadowy  evening,  and,  as 
they  passed,  a  man's  brown  eyes  grew 
more  perplexed  and  wistful,  and  a  woman's 
blue  ones  grew  harder  and  more  triumphant. 


As  they  stood  in  the  evening  waiting  for 
the  train  back  to  town,  Glare,  alone  of  the 
party,  looked  exactly  as  she  had  done  in 
the  morning.  Bee  looked  suddenly  very 
pale  and  tired,  and  Miles,  too,  looked  vera 
out;*  in  Armyne'*  eyes  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  perplexity  and  distress,  and 
there  was  something  about  her  face  which 
suggested  that  the  strain  of  her  self-control 
was  beginning  to  tell  upon  her.  Oa  Woulfe 
that  long,  bright  day  seemed  to  have  had 
a  crashing  effect ;  the  light  had  gone  oat 
of  his  eyes,  his  face  was  pale  and  quiet,  lie 
hardly  spoke,  and  ha  never  looked  at  Baa, 
Clare's  hard,  clear-cut  features  alone  were 
as  composed  and  unmoved  as  they  had 
been  in  the  morning. 

"Are  you  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  bed, 
Armyne  1 "  she  said,  as  they  stood  in  the 
drawing-room,  after  Bee  had  said  good 
night  and  disappeared  rather  suddenly. 
Miles  had  gone  to  his  smoking-room.  "Will 
you  come  to  my  room  while  I  pack!  My 
train  is  early  to-morrow,  you  know." 

Armyne  moved  restlessly.  "  I  am  rather 
tired,  Glare,1'  she  said,  and  her  voice  vai 
tonelees  and  exhausted.  "If  yea  don't 
very  much  mind." 

Glare  turned  and  fixed  her  eyei  upon 
her  sister's  white  face. 

" Don't  think  me  very  inconsiderate/' 
she  said,  suavely,  "if  I  say  that  I  shall 
mind.    I  have  something  to  say  to  yon." 

Armyne  followed  Glare  to  her  room,  and 
sank  into  a  chair,  watching  mechanically, 
as  Clare  moved  about  the  room,  collecting 
various  belongings  in  silence.  She  did  not 
wonder  what  it  was  her  sister  wished  to 
say  to  her,  she  only  wondered  vaguely 
when  the  day  would  be  over— when  she 
would  let  her  go.  When,  at  last,  Olart 
began  to  speak,  she  turned  her  head 
wearily,  with  no  interest  in  herllace 
or  manner,  nothing  but  deadly  emana- 
tion. M 

"  You  wfll  be  moving  soon,  I  suppose, 
began  Glare,  carelessly. 

"Moving?" 

"Yes,  This  is  a  very  charming  Httle 
house,  of  course,  but  hardly  the  plaoe  for 
a  millionaire  like  you,  my  dear  Amp* 
Where  are  you  thinking  of  going? 

"We  shall  not  move," 
.   "Not move!    Whynott* 

Armyne  moved  uneasily,  claspwg  w 
unclasping  her  hands  nervously.  She  naa 
evaded  Glare's  questions  and  to««f* 
up  till  now,  feeling  all  the  time  that* 
evasions  could  save  her  long  from  twj 
cold,  penetrating  scrutiny ;  that  Clare  had 
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guessed  the  truth,  and  would  force  her  to 
pat  it  into  wordf . 

"  My  husband — does  not  wish  it/'  she 
said,  coldly. 

"Miles  does  not  wish  it  1  How  very 
extraordinary.  Has  he  sent  in  his 
papers  f " 

"No," 

" My  dear  Armyne,  what  do  yon  mean? 
Is  he  not  pleased  that  yon  should  tun  oat 
saeh  an  heiress  1" 

The  look  that  darkened  those  grey  eyes 
would  have  touched  any  one  less  utterly 
without  pity  than  Clare  Hammond. 

11  No," 

Clare  laughed,  a  low,  amused  laugh. 

"  How  like  him,"  she  said.  "  How  very 
like  him— under  the  circumstances." 

She  did  not  speak  again  for  a  moment. 
Armyne,  on  whose  heart  her  last  words 
had  fallen  like  a  knife,  made  no  attempt 
to  answer  her.  Presently  Clare  said,  in  a 
voice  of  peculiar  significance : 

"I  thought  you  told  me,  Armyne,  that 
there  was — something  between  Mr.  Woulf  e 
and  Beatrix  V9 

She  was  standing  by  the  dressing-table 
folding  some  long  crape  strings,  and,  as 
her  small,  delicate  fingers  manipulated  the 
heavy  Mack  material,  Armyne  thought 
vaguely  what  curious  hands  they  were — 
how  like  Clare.  She  shivered  a  little,  and 
then  she  became  aware  that  Clare  was 
waiting  for  an  answer; 

" I  thought  so/'  she  said.  "I  don't 
understand.  I  was  sure  that  she  eared. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  a  whim,  to-day.  I 
asked  him  to  come  to  lunch  to-morrow, 
poor  fellow." 

"You  have  thought  of  no  reason  for 
her  behaviour?  I  should  hardly  have 
thought  Beatrix  likely  to  be  capricious." 

Armyne  smiled  faintly.  "  She  is  not," 
she  said.  "  That  is  what  pozzies  me.  But 
I  can  think  of  no  possible  reason  for  it 
I  was  sure  she  liked  him." 

She  was  not  looking  at  Clare,  and  she 
did  not  see  the  exultant  glance  of  satis- 
faction which  those  blue  eyes  shot  at  her 
from  under  their  white  lads.  Clare  laid 
down  the  crape  she  had  folded,  and  taking 
another  piece,  let  it  fall  to  its  full  length 
before  her,  and  began  to  fold  it  from  the 
top  in  small,  tight  folds,  with  dainty,  de- 
liberate movements  of  her  slender  hands. 

"Armyne,"  she  began,  speaking  in  a 
voice  which  was  like  smoothly  dropping, 
icy  water,  in  its  intense  distinctness, 
41  Armyne,  have  you  ever  heard  that  it 
was  an  understood  thing,  in  the  family, 


that  Miles   Hammond  would  marry  his 
cousin  Beatrix  V 

With  a  sudden  movement  Armyne  lifted 
her  head  and  looked  at  her  sister.  Clare 
did  not  look  up,  and  the  only  movement 
in  the  room  was  the  dainty,  deliberate 
movement  of  those  white  fingers. 

"  I  never  heard  it" 

"Ah  !    That  accounts  for  some  of  it !" 

"  For  some  of— what  t  n 

"  For  your  extraordinary  blindness,  my 
dear  Armyne."  The  relentless  voice  went 
on :  "Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  see 
that  they  are  devoted  to  one  another  now?" 
and  as  she  spoke  she  lifted  her  eyes,  and 
looked  full  into  her  sister's  face.  There 
was  a  strange,  gasping  cry,  and  Armyne 
had  risen  to  her  feet  and  was  standing 
clutching  the  back  of  her  chair  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  was  stretched  out  in 
wild  appeal  to  the  pitiless  face  before  her. 

"  No ! "  she  cried.  "  No,  no,  no  I  Not 
that!    Not  that!" 

Clare  contemplated  the  agonised  figure 
with  a  gleam  of  surprise.  It  was  a  reve- 
lation to  her;  until  that  moment,  not 
dreaming  of  Armyne's  love  for  her  husband, 
she  had  not  known  how  complete  her  re- 
venge would  be.  The  realisation  gave 
additional  deliberate  distinctness  to  her 
voice  as  she  went  on. 

11 1  am  sorry  for  you,  Armyne.  I  thought 
you  were  as  indifferent  to  him  as  he  is  to 
you.  Of  course  that  is  why  he  will  not 
take  your  money  —  Miles  was  always 
Quixotic — surely  you  know  that,  my  dear. 
I  only  spoke  because  I  think  you  should 
not  let  Beatrix  be  here  so  much.  It  is  not 
right  for  her.  Miles  is  an  honourable  man, 
we  all  know;  but  still,  it  it  playing  with  fire. " 

"Clare!    Ob,  Clare!" 

It  was  an  inarticulate  cry  for  mercy, 
wrung  from  a  heart  in  unendurable  agony. 
And  then,  with  a  last  despairing  instinct 
of  pride,  Armyne  drew  her  hand  from  the 
chak  against  which  she  was  supporting 
herself,  and  stood  erect. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  she  said  in  a 
voice  so  weak  and  strained  that  it  was 
quite  unrecognisable.     "  Let  me  go." 

She  moved  towards  the  door  as  though 
everything  was  dark  before  her.  As  she 
opened  it,  she  leant  for  an  instant  heavily 
against  the  door-post,  but  with  a  tre- 
mendous effort  of  will  she  recovered  herself 
again,  and  passed  out. 

Her  sister  made  no  effort  to  detain  her. 
She  watched  her  pass,  in  the  same  groping 
way,  along  the  passage,  and  as  the  bedroom 
door  dosed  upon  her,  Clare  smiled. 
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CHAPTER   XVII.      THE  LONELIEST   DEPTHS. 

The  next  morning,  directly  after  break- 
fast, Glare  went  away.  The  cab  was  at  the 
door  when  she  came  down,  ready  to  start, 
to  find  Armyne  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  Good-bye,  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  have  seen  you.  I  need  not  tell  yon 
to  think  of  what  I  said  last  night,  I  see. 
I  am  almost  sorry  to  have  spoken.  It  will 
all  pass  off,  no  doubt.  Good-bye."  She 
looked  into  her  sister's  face  with  her  cruel 
eyes  for  a  moment  as  she  held  the  cold  hand ; 
then  she  kissed  her  and  left  the  room, 
passing  down  into  the  hall,  where  Miles 
was  waiting  to  put  her  into  the  cab. 
"Good-bye,  Miles,"  she  said,  giving  him 
her  hand  with  a  curious  little  smile,  that 
left  her  eyes  with  their  cold  triumph 
utterly  untouched.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
had  these  few  quiet  days  with  you  and 
Armyne.  Tour  quiet  times  will  be  few 
and  far  between  for  the  future;  a  man  with 
a  rich  wife  is  quite  a  personage,  you  know. 
Tou  will  do  that  little  commission  for  me, 
will  you  not  S  To-day  t  Thank  you.  Ah, 
Beatrix,"  as  the  girl  came  out  of  the 
dining-room,  tl  keeping  Miles  company  as 
usual,  I  see.    Good-bye." 

And  then  she  went  down  the  steps,  got 
into  the  cab,  still  with  what  Bee  called 
"  that  horrid  little  smile  "  about  her  mouth, 
and  the  next  moment  she  was  being  driven 
away. 

As  Miles  came  back  up  the  steps  and 
into  the  house,  Bee  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief. 

"Oh,  Miles,  I'm  so  glad  she's  gone,"  she 
said.  "  I  can't  bear  her ;  I'm  sure  she  has 
made  Armyne  ill/  Then,  drawing  him 
into  the  dining-room,  she  added,  in  a  low, 
frightened  voice :  "  Miles,  have  you  noticed 
Armyne  this  morning J " 

"  Yes." 

"She  looks — Miles,  what  is  the  matter 
with  her  t    Her  eyes  look  awful" 

" Miles  I" 

It  was  Armyne's  voice,  and  it  came  from 
the  landing  above.  There  was  something 
so  strange  about  the  call  that  they  both 
started.  Then  Miles,  turning  very  white, 
moved  away  and  went  upstairs.  Armyne 
was  standing  just  inside  the  drawing- 
room  door,  supporting  herself  against  it 
Nothing  in  her  ashen  face  seemed  to  be 
alive  except  her  eyes,  and,  as  Bee  had 
said,  they  were — awful.  She  had  a  letter 
in  her  hand,  which  she  fingered  and  twisted 
incessantlyf  almost  as  though  the  touch  of 


it  burnt  her.  She  moved  as  her  husband 
came  towards  her,  and  went  back  into  the 
room,  not  looking  at  him;  looking  at 
anything  and  everything  about  her  rather 
than  at  his  face. 

II  Tou  wanted  me,"  he  said,  speaking  leu 
distantly  than  usual,  as  if  the  sight  of  her 
obvious  suffering  moved  him  in  spite  of 
himself.  "  Bee — Bee  was  just  telling  me 
that  she  thinks  you  look  very  ilL" 

"Bee!" 

He  hardly  caught  the  word  as  it  broke 
from  her  as  she  stood  with  her  back  to  him, 
working  ceaselessly  at  the  letter  in  her 
hand,  and  he  waited  for  her  to  speak  again. 
Suddenly  she  turned  to  him,  still  not  looking 
at  his  face. 

II I  did  not  want  you,"  she  said  in  a 
strange,  high-pitched  voice.  "  What  made 
you  think  so !  But  as  we  are  not  often 
alone  together  now,  I  will  take  this  op- 
portunity of  saying  something  which  hw 
been  in  my  mind  for  some  time." 

She  paused,  as  though  to  tighten  her 
hold  upon  herself;  and  in  the  interval  before 
she  spoke  again,  Bee's  voice,  speaking  to 
one  of  the  servants  downstairs,  floated  up 
to  them  and  then  died  away  again. 

"  Has  it  not  occurred  to  yon,"  m 
Armyne  in  the  same  unnaturally  light 
voice,  "that  your  cousin  has  been  with  us 
some  time." 

He  started  slightly  and  paused  a  moment 

"  I  had  not  thought  about  it,"  he  said, 
constrainedly. 

She  crushed  the  letter  suddenly  in  her 
hand,  and  then  began  to  pull  it  oat  again 
with  quick,  jerking  movements. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  good  for  a  girl  to  be 
so  much  from  home,"  she  said,  breathlewy. 
"  Bee  has  been  here  too  long.  I  shodd  to 
glad  if  she  could  go  to  some  other  friend* 
until  her  father  and  mother  come  homa 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Armyne8 
heart  was  beating  so  furiously  that  she  ten 
as  though  all  sensation  was  being  beaten 
out  of  her.  At  last  he  spoke— spoke  as  ane 
had  never  heard  him  speak  before  w  » 
stern,  decisive  tone. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible."         m .     .  _ 

"Impossible!    Hardly  I  should  im»gJJ 
unless  you  choose  to  consider  it  bo. 
has  been  here  long  enough  I  s»y-   * 
not  a  very  constant  person  I  J}**6  DWU 
told — perhaps  I  am  tired  of  her. 

"It  is  unfortunate,"  he  u***?^!! 
coldly,  "but  I  must  remind  you  "Jr^ 
on  your  own  suggestion  that  she  cam 
us.  Until  her  mother  comes  bw«  w6* 
remain  here.   Afterwards,  yon  **  ■PB^ 
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here,  of  course.  Yon  will  do  as  you  please 
about  asking  her  again." 

Without  another  word  or  look  he  turned 
and  left  her. 

She  did  not  move,  but  stood  there  sway- 
ing slightly  to  and  fro,  her  fingers  still 
working  mechanically  at  the  letter,  her  eyes 
wide  and  fixed.  By-and-by  a  sharp  shudder 
shook  her  from  head  to  foot,  then  another 
and  another,  following  one  on  the  other 
quicker  and  quicker  until  she  sank  help- 
lessly on  to  a  chair,  letting  her  face  fall 
forward  on  her  hands  as  they  clasped 
themselves  over  the  rail  at  the  back.  But 
in  a  minute  or  two  she  rose,  lifting  both 
hands  to  her  head.  What  she  was  thinking, 
why  she  was  suffering  so  horribly,  she 
hardly  knew;  everything  was  confused  to 
her..  Only  all  at  once  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  stay  in  that  house  another 
moment,  that  she  was  going  mad,  that  she 
must  get  away,  away  anywhere,  only  out  of 
the  house.  She  went  to  her  room,  dressed 
herself  for  walking,  and  went  swiftly  down- 
stairs 5  her  hand  was  on  the  latch  of  the 
door  when  she  heard  Bee's  voice  calling  to 
her  and  turned. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  going  out, 
Armyne.    When  shall  you  be  back  9 " 

"  By-and-by." 

11  To  lunch  1 » 

"  No ! " 

"  It's  very  hot.  Don't  overture  yourself. 
Good-bye,  dear." 

Bee  had  begun  rather  coldly ;  but,  as  she 
spoke  the  last  words,  she  came  down  the 
hall  and  was  just  going  to  kiss  her,  when 
Armyne  suddenly  shrank  back  against  the 
wall. 

11  No,  Bee  ! "  she  cried,  hoarsely.  "  No, 
Bee  !  Don't  1  Don't ! "  and,  before  Bee 
could  recover  from  her  astonishment,  she 
had  closed  the  street-door  behind  her  and 
was  walking  rapidly  away. 

How  long  she  walked,  or  where,  or  why 
she  did  not  know.  The  hot  sun  beat  down 
upon  her,  the  glare  about  her  confused  and 
bewildered  her  more  and  more ;  but  still  she 
walked  on  and  on  until  at  last  she  sank 
down  on  a  bench  in  a  quiet,  little-frequented 
part  of  one  of  the  large  parks.  Was  it  the 
dreadful  brightness  she  wondered  vaguely, 
or  was  she  going  blind  that  everything  was 
suddenly  so  dark  to  her  )  If  she  could  only 
think  1  Why  was  she  there  1  What  was 
it?  Then  as  she  sat,  leaning  her  head 
unconsciously  against  a  tree  behind  her, 
slowly  the  clouds  about  her  seemed  to 
disperse  and  her  thoughts  began  to  range 
themselves  clearly. 


The  agony  of  disbelief,  of  jealousy,  of 
pride,  of  passionate  love,  in  which  she  had 
writhed  and  struggled  through  all  the  long, 
terrible  night,  which  had  torn  her  and 
tortured  her  as  only  a  nature  as  uncon- 
trolled and  emotional  as  hers  can  be 
tortured,  had  worn  itself  out  at  last,  and 
as  she  sat  there,  she  looked  as  though  her 
very  life  had  worn  out  with  it.  She  was 
past  passion  now;  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
was  past  pain.  He  loved  Bee.  That  was 
the  end ;  there  was  nothing  beyond  that. 
He  loved  Bee ! 

She  sat  there,  never  moving,  until  long 
shadows  began  to  steal  across  the  grass  and 
it  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Then  she 
lifted  her  hand  to  raise  the  dark  veil  which 
she  had  instinctively  drawn  over  her  face, 
and  as  she  did  so  the  letter,  on  which  she 
had  all  the  time  retained  an  unconscious 
clutch,  fell  on  her  knee.  She  opened  it 
and  read  it  again. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Hammond, — You  are 
goodness  itself  to  me  and  I  know  it.  Will 
you  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  after  all  I  will 
not  come  to  you  to-morrow  9 1  am  convinced 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  me. 

"  Most  gratefully  yours, 

,c  Austin  Woulfe." 

No  hope !  she  repeated  vaguely  to  her- 
self, fro  hope  !  Of  course  there  was  no 
hope !    This  was  the  end. 

The  end  !  The  end  of  her  life  1  How 
or  when  the  thought  had  first  come  into 
her  mind  she  did  not  know.  It  must  have 
been  there  a  long  time,  for  she  found  herself 
thinking  of  it  as  though  it  were  the  merest 
matter  of  course.  There  was  nothing  else 
possible  for  her,  nothing  .else  could  help 
her  any  more — nothing  but  death  ! 

And  then  she  found  herself  considering 
— how  1  It  was  all  around  her,  divided 
from  her  only  by  the  thinnest  and  most 
shadowy  of  veils.  How  should  she  pass 
that  veil  t  The  question  formed  itself  in 
her  mind,  vague,  indefinite,  surrounded  by 
a  strange  indefinable  feeling  of  awe,  till  all 
at  once,  quite  suddenly,  that  awe  rose  and 
laid  a  terrible  resistless  hand  upon  her.  An 
overwhelming  dread  and  horror  seized  upon 
her.  It  was  growing  gradually  dusk,  not 
that  it  was  very  late,  but  heavy  clouds  had 
gathered  overhead,  growing  every  moment 
blacker  and  more  black.  A  creeping  fear 
of  the  coming  night,  a  shuddering  dread  of 
the  dark  and  the  loneliness,  closed  over 
her  and  held  her  helplessly  afraid.  One 
alternative  seemed  to  her  only  more 
terrible  than  the  other — she  shrank  un- 
speakably alike  from  life  and  death. 
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Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish  and 
despair  there  rose  before  her  eyee  a  kind  of 
vision.  The  large  desolate  park,  growing 
darker  and  more  dreary  in  the  dying  light, 
faded  away,  and  she  saw  a  little  quiet  grove 
of  trees,  shady  and  peaceful.  The  birds  were 
twittering  their  last  good-nights,  she  seemed 
to  hear  them,  the  leaves  moved  gently  in 
the  eveningjair,  and  under  them,  there  lay  a 
deep,  still  pool  of  Water.  It  was  the  shrub- 
bery at  Abbots  Court. 

Without  a  second's  pause,  she  rose, 
drew  down  her  veil  and  walked  swiftly 
away.  The  dreary  park  was  round  her 
again,  the  noisy  streets  were  before  her; 
but  she  saw  only  that  peaceful  pool, 
sheltered  by  those  gently  moving  trees. 

She  was  afraid  no  longer.  There  was  no 
terror  for  her  in  those  quiet  waters.  To 
her  overheated,  hysterical  fancy,  it  was 
safety  that  was  waiting  for  her  there- 
safety  from  life  and  from  herself. 

She  reached  the  railway  station  and  took 
her  ticket.  There  was  no  agitation  hi  her 
mind,  all  her  faculties  were  concentrated 
in  one  intense  desire  to  reach  her  goal 

When  at  last  the  train  stopped  at  the 
station  and  she  got  out,  she  saw  nothing, 
felt  nothing  but  one  overmastering  instinct 
driving  her  on  towards  that  quiet  pool. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock.  Over  all  the 
country  a  clinging  atfumn  mist  was  creep- 
ing, giving  to  the  most  familiar  objects 
unreal  and  fantastic  shapes  as  the  full 
harvest  moon  shone  faintly  through  it.  The 
clouds  that  had  been  so  dark  and  heavy 
were  thin  and  shadowy  now,  and  through 
the  dim  uncertain  light,  mysterious  as  only 
mist  and  moonlight  can  be,  Armyne  walked 
on  and  on,  faster  and  faster,  unconscious 
of  fatigue,  of  distance,  of  time,  of  everything 
but  one — the  goal  which  lay  before  her. 

She  had  never  seen  Abbots  Court  since 
she  had  left  it  on  the  day  on  which  Miles 
Hammond  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  but 
no  association  had  power  over  her  now.  She 
opened  the  little  garden  door  leading  into 
the  shrubbery,  passed  swiftly  across  the 
grass  through  the  trees  and  then  stood 
stilL 

Dim  and  shadowy  in  the  mist,  which 
was  at  its  thickest  under  the  shadow  of 
those  trees,  the  quiet  pool  lay  in  the  faint, 
vague  moonlight  at  her  feet. 

She  sank  down  on  her  knees  on  the 
grass,  hiding  her  face  on  her  hands.  There 
it  was  just  as  she  had  pictured  it,  hushed 
and  peaceful  beyond  expression  in  that 
shrouding,  misty  light.  All  her  terror  and 
dread  died  away  as  if  a  gentle  hand  had 


been  laid  upon  her.  She  was  conscious 
only  that  she  had  reached  her  journey's  end. 
All  at  once  a  sound  behind  her  made 
her  turn  her  head  sharply.  It  was  a  foot- 
step. In  an  instant  all  the  horror,  so 
lately  dead,  clutched  at  her  heart  again. 
The  impulse  passed  across  her  to  rise,  to 
throw  herself  into  the  concealing  waters 
before  it  was  too  late,  but  she  could  not  stir. 
Fear  paralysed  her  and  she  knelt  there 
looking  over  her  shoulder  with  fixed, 
dilated  eyes,  and  heard  the  steps  come 
nearer  and  nearer  as  she  had  once  heard 
other  footsteps  only  a  few  yards  from  the 
place  where  she  was  kneeling  now.  Nearer 
they  came,  nearer  and  nearer,  thou  the 
boughs  parted  behind  her  and  she  sprang 
to  her  feet  with  a  shriek.  In  another 
second  she  would  have  flung  herself  Into 
the  water  had  she  not  been  suddenly  seized 
and  held  firmly  in  a  man's  strong,  steady 
grasp.    It  was  her  husband. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL     THE  TRUTH. 

11  Come!  whe  said  to  her. 

How  long  they  had  stood  there,  how 
long  he  had  held  her,  how  long  she  had 
been  staring  straight  into  his  eyes,  she 
never  knew.  She  only  knew  that  when 
he  uttered  that  one  word,  and,  turning, 
still  with  his  hand  on  her,  led  her  away, 
she  had  no  choice  but  to  obey  him.  With- 
out another  word  he  led  her  across  the 
shrubbery,  through  the  garden  Into  the 
house,  and  when  at  last  they  reached  the 
drawing-room  and  he  released  her,  she 
dropped,  where  she  stood,  across  a  sofa, 
her  face  hidden  on  her  arms. 

There  were  no  curtains  to  the  windows 
— Abbots  Court  was  to  a  great  extent  dis- 
mantled— the  moon  was  hidden  behind  a 
cloud,  and  the  creeping  mist  seemed  to 
press  up  against  the  windows  and  shut 
them  off — the  husband  and  wife  alone 
together — from  all  the  world. 

He  stood  a  moment  looking  down  at  her, 
and  then  he  said:  "Can  you  listen  to  me  t " 

She  made  no  answer;  only  a  long  shiver 
shook  her. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  long,"  he  went 
on,  with  heavy,  unnatural  calm.  "But 
what  I  have  to  say  had  better  be  said — 
now.  I  do  not  need  any  explanation. 
I  understand,  and  it  will  do  little  for 
either  of  us  to  ask  who  is  to  blame. 
But  the  first  fatal  mistake  was  mine,  and 
nothing  can  ever  lift  its  weight  from  me 
again.  My  being  here  to-night  is  the 
merest  accident — some  business  of  Clare's 
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brought  me.    If  I  had  not  been  here,  if  I 

had  bean  too  late " 

His  voice  died  away.  It  was  some 
momenta  before  he  spoke  again,  and,  when 
he  did  so,  the  words  came  Tory  slowly 
and  with  long  pauses. 

"  When  I  made  that  irretrievable  mis- 
take ;  when  I  asked  yon  to  be  my  wife — 
I  was  utterly  ignorant  I  took  upon  my- 
self a  responsibility  of  which  I  knew — 
nothing.  I  thought  that  I  could  help  you, 
haying  no  faintest  clue  to  your  needs, 
knowing  nothing  of  a  woman's  nature." 
He  stopped,  and  she  stirred  slightly, 
clenching  one  hand  unconsciously  in  her 
loosened  hair. 

"  The  wrong  I  did  you  then  can  never 
be  undone,"  he  began  again;  "but  such 
atonement  as  lies  in  my  power,  I  offer  you 
now.  Your  husband  —  Heaven  help  us 
both  i — I  most  remain ;  but  all  a  husband's 
rights  I  will  resign.  I  will  pledge  myself 
never,  after  to-night,  to  see  you  again.  A 
separation  is  a  poor  substitute  for  freedom, 
but  it  will  relieve  you  of  my  presence." 

As  if  his  words  had  stung  her  to  absolute 
frenzy,  Armyne  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
faced  him,  her  eyes  biasing,  her  face  white 
and  terrible, 

"How  dare  you?"  she  cried.  "How 
dare  you  ?  Freedom !  Do  you  think  that 
1  am  blind  ?  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
what  freedom  would  mean  to  you?  Do 
you  think  I  do  not  know  what  this  gene- 
rous self-sacrifice  means)  what  has  given 
rise  to  this  appreciation  of  womanhood? 
I  do  know.    You  love  your  cousin ! " 

The  furious,  scorching  words  had  broken 
from  her  in  a  mad,  wild  torrent,  and  she 
stopped  abruptly.  He  stood,  just  as  her 
first  fierce  movement  had  arrested  him, 
looking  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
incredulous  horror. 

"You  believe— that?"  he  said,  at  last 
"Believe  it?  "Armyne  cried  "Believe 
it!  I  know  it.  You  have  gone  too  far ;  you 
have  trusted  too  much  to  my  blindness. 
You  should  have  waited,  waited  until 
you  had  arranged  your — separation  I  Oh, 
Austin  Woulfe  has  precipitated  matters, 
no  doubt  To  see  her  drifting  away  from 
you  into  another  man's  keeping  was  more 
than  you  could  bear        " 

"  Stop  !"  There  was  something  in  his 
voice  and  look  so  terrible,  that  it  pierced 
through  all  her  half -delirious  agony  of 
jealousy  and  despair,  and  silenced  her. 

11  You  shall  know  the  truth,"  he  said, 
very  slowly.  "  I  have  kept  it  from  you, 
hoping  to  spare  you  pain,  and  I  would 


have  kept  it  from  you  for  ever;  but  now 
— you  shall  know." 

He  paused,  and  in  the  silence  that  fol- 
lowed she  sank  slowly  down  again  on  the 
sofa,  supporting  herself  on  one  hand,  and 
never  moving  her  eyes  from  his  face. 

"There  is  one  thing  I  will  tell  yon, 
first,"  he  said,  "  in  justice  to  my  cousin. 
She  and  Austin  Woulfe  are  engaged" 

A  sudden  start  thrilled  through  her,  and 
the  merest  whisper  parted  her  white  lips. 

"  Impossible  1 " 

"  He  came  this  afternoon  and  found  her 
alone.  I  saw  him  afterwards.  It  is  settled." 
He  went  on  in  a  strange,  low  voice  : 

"I  married  you,  ignorant  not  only  of 
your  nature  but  of  my  own.  Women  had 
been  nothing  in  my  life,  love  only  a  word, 
a  word  for  which  I  had  perhaps  too  little 
respect  I  believed  that  I  was  colder  than 
other  men,  that  all  my  affection  was  ab- 
sorbed, and  would  always  be  absorbed,  by 
my  brother.  I  married  you  deliberately 
from  motives,  not  of  sentiment,  but  of 
expediency,  knowing  that  you  cared  for 
another  man,  to  save  that  other  man; 
pitying  you,  glad  to  be  able  to  give  you 
what  I  thought  might  be  of  use  to  you, 
but — thinking  first  of  him.  You  had  not 
been  my  wife  a  month  before  I  loved  you. 
There  was  no  hope  for  me,  and  I  knew 
it  from  the  first  The  terms  on  which  we 
stood  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  force 
myself  upon  you,  it  would  have  been  a 
betrayal  of  your  trust  in  me.  I  knew  you 
cared  for  Leighton,  not  for  me.  You  same 
to  turn  to  me  and  to  rely  on  me  as  on  a 
trusted  friend — your  friend  I  determined 
to  remain.  I  knew  your  life  was  the 
happier  because  of  me,  I  hoped  your  pain 
was  growing  less ;  I  forced  myself  to  be 
content  with  that  knowledge  and  that 
hope  until  the  day  came  when  I  had  to 
see  you — meet  Leighton."  He  paused, 
for  a  moment  only,  and  when  he  went  on 
bis  voice  was  hurried  slightly. 

"  I  would  have  spared  you  that,  if  it  had 
been  possible,  as  I  would  have  spared  you 
everything  that  you  have  suffered  since.  I 
have  failed ;  but — you  will  remember  what 
happened  as  well  as  I  do.  When  you 
— fainted— I  knew  that  you  loved  him  still, 
and  I  knew  that  my  contentment  was  a 
lie ;  that  I  should  never  be  content  until 
your  love  was  mine.    Then  Leighton  died" 

He  broke  off,  and  Armyne  slipped  to  her 
knees,  letting  her  face  fall  forward  on  to 
the  sofa  When  he  went  on  again  his 
voice  was  very  hoarse  and  dull. 

11 1  suffered  then  as  I  had  never  suffered 
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in  my  life  before.  My  love  for  you  had 
killed  my  love  for  him ;  and  no  remorse 
could  change  the  fact  that  there  were 
moments  when  I  was  glad ;  glad  to  think 
that  he  was  no  longer  between  us,  that  in 
time  you  might  forget  him,  in  time  you 
might  turn  to  me.  I  determined  to  give 
you  time ;  I  put  off  coming  home.  I  would 
not  force  myself  upon  you.  And  when  I 
did  come  back,  it  was  with  that  hope  in  my 
heart — the  hope  of  winning  you  at  last.  I 
could  have  waited  years  in  patience. 
Tour  money  came  between  us." 

He  broke  off,  as  if  his  hold  on  himself  was 
relaxing,  and  his  lips  twitched  painfully. 

"You  were  too  generous,"  he  said. 
"Perhaps  you  felt  that  you  could  give 
me  nothing  else ;  perhaps  you  thought--- — 
it  was  like  your  generous  impulsiveness  to 
do  as  you  did.  I  understood.  Some  men, 
of  course,  can  take  their  wives'  money 
— even  when  there  is  no  love  on  either 
side  —  and  feel  no  humiliation.  I  had 
made  no  sign  of  love  to  you  when  we  were 
equal;  to  do  so  when  you  were  rich  and 
I  poor,  would  have  been  impossible 
to  me,  even  if  your  reception  of  my 
refusal,  your  manner  to  me  afterwards, 
h^d  not  shown  me  how  hopeless  it  would 
be.  I  did  not  tell  you  the  truth;  what 
good  would  it  have  done  1  I  knew  that 
you  would  never  love  ma" 

He  stopped,  not  abruptly,  but  as  having 
said  all  he  had  to  say.  A  shudder  shook 
her  from  head  to  foot,  and  there  was 
a  long  silence.  At  last  Miles  spoke  again, 
and  his  voice  was  low  and  broken. 

"  There  is  nothing  more/'  he  said.  "  If 
the  remembrance  of  what  I  have  told 
you  should  ever  be  distressing  to  you, 
will  you  remember  in  justice  to  me,  that 
you  forced  it  from  me)  For  to-night, 
for  all  you  must  have  suffered  before  it 
came  to  that,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  for- 
give me  now.  Some  day — when  you  are 
happy- 


lis  voice  stopped  suddenly,  and  the 
room  was  very  still.  It  was  very  dark 
outside  now,  the  moon  was  hidden  alto- 
gether, and  it  was  dark,  too,  in  the  large 
room,  where  the  one  lamp  had  little  effect 
But  in  that  deathlike  stillness,  softly  and 
quietly,  there  stole  through  the  window  a 
ray  of  faint,  hazy  light.  Clearer  it  grew, 
clearer  and  stronger,  as  the  moon,  passing 
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suddenly  from  behind  the  clouds,  began  to 
triumph  over  the  mist,  until  it  lay  a  great 
broad  stream  of  white  light  just  between 
the  husband  and  wife.  The  two  figures 
were  thrown  into  shadow  by  the  brightness 
which  seemed  to  part  them,  as  he  stood 
looking  down  on  her  where  she  lay,  with 
her  face  hidden  from  him,  on  the  other  side 
of  that  silvery  radiance. 

At  last — how  long  after,  whether  it  was 
an  hour  or  a  minute,  he  had  no  idea — he 
turned  away  and  went  slowly  down  the 
dim  room  towards  the  door.  She  heard 
each  footfall ;  she  knew  that  he  was  goi 
from  her  for  ever ;  she  knew  that  she  " 
only  three  words  to  say,  three  words 
which  would  change  life  wholly  for 
them  both;  and  she  felt  that  she  could 
neither  move  nor  speak.  His  hand  was 
actually  on  the  latch,  when  a  sound  behind 
him  made  him  turn  suddenly.  Armyne 
had  lifted  herself  from  the  sofa  and  had 
turned  to  him,  unconscious,  in  the  intense 
emotion  of  the  moment,  that  she  was  on 
her  knees,  stretching  both  hands  towards 
him.  She  had  tried  to  call  him,  but  only 
faint  gasp  came  from  her  white  lips.  Her 
movement  had  brought  her  into  the  full 
light  of  the  moon,  and  as  his  eyes  fell  upon 
her  kneeling  figure,  as  he  met  the  speech- 
less appeal  in  her  face,  he  staggered  back 
against  the  door  with  an  inarticulate  ex- 
clamation. *  Again  her  lips  moved,  and 
again  only  that  faint  choking  sound  came 
from  them. 

Miles  Hammond  strode  across  the  room 
and  caught  her  outstretched  hands  in  his. 

"Speak  to  me!"  he  cried.  "Speak 
tomel" 

Her  fingers  bad  tightened  round  his  with 
a  clasp  under  which  he  trembled  like  a 
little  child,  and  she  let  her  head  fall 
forward  as  she  knelt  until  her  forehead 
rested  on  his  hands,  with  a  gesture  in 
which  she  seemed  to  lay  down  all  her 
pride,  in  which  the  utter  self-abnegation  of 
her  love  expressed  itself  at  last 

"Forgive!"  she  whispered,  "forgive! 
Because — I  love  you ! " 

They  stood  together  in  the  light  which 
had  divided  them,  and  her  head  was  on  her 
husband's  shoulder,  and  his  lips  were  on 
her  hair. 

For  in  that  light  the  mist  had  passed 
away  for  ever. 


The  Bight  of  Translation  is  reserved  by  the  Author. 
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PREPARED  BY  A  NEW  AND  SPECIAL  SCIENTIFIC  PROCESS. 


Sir  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  M.D.-'<I 
have  never  tasted  Coooa  that  I  like  so  well.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  those  whose  digestive  organs 
are  weak,  and  I  strongly  recommend  it  as  a 
substitute  for  tea  for  young  persons.'1 
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"The  Flesh  and  Bone-forming  constituents  are  far  above  the  average  of  the  best  TATln&cco^ 
Foods.'' 

From  the  "LANCET?  April  itfh,  1890:—"  ...  In  Beef  Tea,  prepared  either  with 

*  with    ^^^^  flHflHHi 

Kemmerich's   Peptone   of  Beef 

We  have  a  preparation  which  is  stronger  as  regards  every  important  constituent  than  ordinary  bee!!el,^At 
it  can  be  prepared  at  one-quarter  to  one-third  the  cost,  together  with  a  saving  of  the  labonr  invoked  in  « 
ordinary  beef  tea."  SOLD    EVERYWHERE.  ,     r,r    . 

1/  you>-GrocrrorC?te»iist  does  not\keep  them.askhiv:  to  get  them  for)  on  oj  BOUILLON  FLEET  (Ltd.).  Oaitbarwall.  WM  *K  __. 


0K4BU8  BXOXaVS  ASS  STAYS,  OBYIVAi  ri.Li.Ol  f  U80. 
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